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INDEX 

TO    THE    NINETEEiNTH    VOLUME    OF    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


A. 

A  Mother's  evening  ihouglils,  416 
Absorption  of  water  by  plants,  273 
Accuunls  squjtred,222 
Address,  Poinsett's,  339 
"        Darlington's,  388 

Biddle's,  172 
"        Russell's  370 
*•         Dearborn's,  233 
"        Breck's,  369,  394 
"        Huntinglon's,257, 266 
Ai'vice  to  the  young,  43 
Agriculture,  importance  of,  18,  27 

"  in  IVIassacliusetts,  22,  30,  38 

"  English,  8(3,  149 

"  (Jonneclicul,  153 

Agricultural  papers,  98,  109 

*'  meeting  in  England,  08 

AonicuLTiiRiL  Meetings  at  the  State  House,  220, 
Mr  Colnian's  introdu<tory — Dr  Jackson's  account 
of  soils  in  N.  H.  230, — Discussion  upon  grasses,  2'38, 
24C— Discussion  on  live  stock,  254,  262,  270  —  Dr 
Jackson  and  others  on  soils  and  manures,  278,  282 — 
On  Stock  again,  286 — Roots  and  fruits  as  food  for 
stock,  294,298 — J.  B.  Emerson  on  forest  trees,  302 
Agricultural  Scliool,  238 

"  Chemistry,  205 

"  Commissioner's  third  report,  Albany  Culti- 

vator's notice  of,  28 
"  Seminary  at  Andover,  306 

"  Improvements,  84,  149 

Allen  R.  L.,  100 
Alderney  Cows,  156 

Analysis  of  soils,  &c.,  A.  Nichols,  290,  294,  318 
Answers  to  a  Correspondent,  326 

Anecdotes  ofa  goose,  64 — frog,  64 — Aged  plowman,  69 — 
Good    man,  72— Horse,   80,  88— Shark,    136— Mice, 
160,  248,  328 
Animals,  treatment  of  sick,  105 
"         useful  often  destroyed,  91 
"         kindness  to,  314 
Auti  friction,  355 

Apples,  winter,  preservation  of,  85,  131,  196 
Auger  lioles  with  a  gimlet,  112 
Ayershire  Cattle,  132 

B. 
Banks,  &c.,  62,  74,  82,  102,  118 
Barnlla,229 
Barns,  Shakers,  T5 

*•       structure  of,  273 
Barilctt,  Levi,  00 
Bee,  243.  24."),  248 
"     profu  of,  45 
"     hive,  43 
Beach  grass,  197 
Berksliir.;s  and  China,  251,  274,  284,  259,  298.     Letter 

from  down  East,  306,  316,  374 
Benedict,  D.,  on  Silk, 250 
Bell,  Benj.,  Mildew,  27 
Bishop  and  his  birds,  72 
Bible,  24 

Biddle's  Address,  172 
Birds,  spare  them,  61 

"      protection  of,  69,  354 
'*      niockin;;,  88 
Bleeding,  how  stopped,  67 
Blossom,  Durham  Cow,  101 
Blackbird,  son.r  of,  96 
Blind  staggers,  cure  of,  J.  M.  H.,  349 
Book  farmers,  3 

'•     farming,  82,94,  lO.'j,  246 
Borrow! ni;  ami  ('r(;diting,  234 
Bone,  117,257,  316 
Borer,  21,  53 

*'      pine  tree,  179, 
Boston  I'oudrclte,  398 
Bieck,J.,  address  of,  369,  394    ' 
Breeding  back,  285 
Brother  Jonathan's  wife's  advice,  216 


Burn,  cure  of,  357 

Broom  corn,  146,  147 

Bronchotomy,  332 

Buckwheat,  50 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  70 

Butter,  Wm.  Foster,  11 

Butter,  winter,  220,  299,316 

C. 

Cabbages,  preservation  of,  116,  146 — Worm,  227 

Canker  worms,  destruction  of,  2,  14,  59,  75,  109,  348, 
— T.  W.  Harris,  141,  179,  315— new  fact,  374— 
S.  P.  Fowler,  377— P.  G.  Robbins,  25 

Cattle,  100,  182, 197— kept  warm,  284 

Cattle  Shows,  Hampshire  and  Worcester,  124 

Care  of  Stock  in  winter,  217 

Camellia  VVildeiii,  228 

Calves,  rearing  of,  on  flax  seed  and  hay  tea,  229,  259 

Calcines,  213 

Calcareous, manures, continued  action  of, '331 

Carrots,  large  crop  of,  243 

Carrot,  white,  292 

Canada  Thistle,  to  destroy,  349 

Galerftillars,  374 

Cheese,  miles  in,  45 

Cheese  making,  411 

Cheese  in  Ohio,  131 

Choaking  relieved,  259 

Cider,  manufacturing  of,  J.  Cooper,  60 

Cisterns,  1  M 

Clover,  Northern  and  Southern,  334 

Clearness  of  sound  at  night.  248 

Clilt,  or  Eave  Swallows,  416 

Carrion,  412 

Colman.  Third  Report,28— Letter  from,  70— Addresses, 
218,  244— False  delicacy,  218— City  and  Country 
manners,  218 — New  England  and  the  West,  219 — 
Manures  and  Agriculture,  226 — Peat  meadows,  244 — 
Climate  of  New  England,  244  — Enriching  soil,  244 — 
Saving  Manures,  244 — Effect  of  Climate  upon  man, 
244 — Crops  to  be  cultivated,  244— Address  before  the 
American  Institute,  in  New  York,  4('9 

Cows,  management  of,  after  calving,  340,  353,  330,  387 
402— for  draught,  386 

Cows,  milking  of,  30 — Gestation  of,  101 

Cows  holding  up  milk,  90,  109 
"     Dialogue  on,  222 

Cows  in  Essex  Cunmy,  1S40,  330 

Common  Schools,  230 

Comforts,  90,  185,  282 

Corn,  which  best  to  plant,  358 
'*     experiments  wilh,  373 
"     tilling,  382 
"     for  seed,  selection  of,  69 
"     grin. ling,  in  the  ear,  106,  187 
"     large  crops  of,  116,  147,  178,  220,  227 
"     Hartwell,  234 
"     Red  Blaze,  J.  Perkin's  letter,  298 

Converse  Boswell's  statement,  277 

Cooper,  Joseph,  forwarding  seeds,  42 — Cider,  60 

Cook,  William,  watering  and  feeding  horses,  44 

Coh  meal,  187 

Cooking  meal  by  steam,  laFlure,  253 
1^  Cut  worm,  147,  155 

U. 

Dahlia,  exhibition  of,  3,  99,  315 

Dairies,  Dutch,  121 

Dairy,  Report  on  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  361 

"      hogs,  o56 
Darlington,  Wm  ,  on  grasses,  368 
Debt,  in  and  out,  224 

Dennis.  J.  Jr  ,  Canker  worms,  &o.  2,  14,25,32,  41,  179 
Diet,  vegetable,  117 
Discourse,  brief,  130 
Ditching  nnd  draining,  54^  100 
Docking  Hori^es,  229,  412 
Domestic  econouiv,yO 
Dow,  Jr..  sermon,  232 
Dress,  suitable,  253 


Drew,  good  husbandry,  44 
Drinking  in  hot  weather,  414 

E. 

Early  rising,  22 

Editor,  letter  to,  237 

Editorship,  change  of,  198,  214 

Edmund's,  Edmund,  letter  of,  76 

Eggs,  sex  of,  75,  139 

Elsworth,  H.  L.,  54 

Englishman's  account  of  United  States,  76 

Engrafting,  R.  Newton,  269,  298,  325  348 

Emerson,  G.  B.,  remarks  of,302 

Errors  corrected,  281 

Essex  Agricultural  Society,  annual   Show,  1,  8,— Forest 

trees,  17,  92,  109,— Manurei,  3^7 
Ewes  and  lambs,  325 
Excretory  powers  of  plants,  97 
Experiments  with  artificial  manures,  report  of,  97 

F. 

Fancy  farmers,  J.  Prince,  13 
Fares,  low,  156 
Farm,  house  of  Industry,  378 
Farms,  premium,  report  upon,  258 
Farms,  notices  of 

E.  Phinney's,  50 
Judge  Hayes',  52,284 
Royal,  52 
in  England,  78 
Farming,  its  respectabilitv,  222 
"        successful,  202,235 
'•         iniellectual,  230 
"        in  England,  356 
Feet,  wet,  301 

Fertility  ofland,  means  of  increasing  the,  401 
Fessenden,  letter  to,  306 
Field  Preaching,  23(1,  238,  246 
Field,  Joseph,  on  silk,  20,  21 
I  Firewood,  217 
Fits,  Humphrey,  224 
Flour,  trade  in,  67 
Flowers,  75 

"         cultivated  by  ladies,  398 
Forest  trees,  Essex   Agricultural   Society,  17,  134,204, 

236 
Forwarding  seeds,  J.  Freeman,  41 
Foster,  Wm.,  book-farming,  haymaking,  3 
"       butter,  11 

"       Ai;riiiiltural  Education,  18,  26,  36 
Food,  cooki-d  and  uncooked,  132, 197 

**      value  of  different  articles  of,  133 
Fowler,  S.  P.,  canker  worms,  377 
Franklin's  advice  lo  young,  43 
Freeman,  forwaiding  seeds,  41 
Fruit,  ripening  with  slaics,  92 

"      trees,  76,  109,  134,  141,  204,  236,  266 

"       rights  to,  250 

'*      pruning,  362 

"      plugging,  2 

"      setting,  10'.»,  141 


Gapes  in  Chickens,  35 
Gannett's  address,  211 
Garden,  16,  192 

"        ornamental,  308 
Geese,  187 
Girls,  hints  to,  64 

"      New  England,  147 
Gillifiower  Potato,  134,  164,  212 

Going  to ,  272 

Good  cultivation,  411 
Gould,  J.,  wanderings,  die,  8 
Granary,  3(;0 
Grape, culture  of,  3 

"      native,  99— jelley,  21 
(Irasses,  by  J.  Wells,  235,  252 
Griiss,  guineii,  (Janneti,  21 1 
Grasses,  cultivated,  220,  238,  246 
Grafting,  various  kinds,  298 


iSrain  worm,  remedy,  tkunk,  301 
,  \Grub9,  peach  tree,  44 
Gypsum  un  acid  soils,  245 

H. 

Ham9,  preserve,  373 
iHarria,  T.  W.,  on  wheat  insects,  300— Plum  Tree  Grub, 
405 
Hariison,  President,  death  of,  326 

Hampshire,   Hampden    and    Franklin    Agricultural   So- 
ciety, 124 
Hartwell,  J.  M.,  un  borer,  53 — birds,  69 
"         blind  staggers,  349 
'••         corn,  234 
Hartford  County  Agricultural  Society,  165 
Hawks,  48 

Hayes',  (Judge)  farm,  52,  8d4 
Hay  seed  among  corn,  222 

"        quantity  of,  301 
Hay  making  in  France,  3 
Hay  and  fodder,  409 
Hay  making,  40G 
Hawthorn  Hodges,  394 
Hedges,  uimming,  22,  42,  395 
Henery,  98 
yHessian  Fly,  Miss  Morris,  236 
Hints,  useful,  171 
Hired  men,  treatment  of,  342 
Hogs,  270,  349,  356— pens,  306 

"      staggers  in,  349 
Hollow-horn,  29,  59 
Home  pleasant,  211 
Horses,  rearing,  259 
"        feeding  of,  44 
"        Arab,  powers  of,  CI 
"        best  age  of,  131 
"       colic  in,  211 
"        dockingof,  229,  412 
**        spavins  in,  243 
"        hoof  ail  in,  343 
"        good,  S.  Jaques,  277 
Hoof  ail.  cause  and  cure,  309 
Hot  air  furnace,  219 
"     beds,  213 
Horticulture,  4G 
Horticultural  Society,  present  to  Mr  Vose,  219 

"  "        annual  report,   113, 

How,  J.,  on  Turnips,  353 
Huntington's  address,  257,  2C6,  302 
Humus,  origin  and  action,  396 
Husbandry,  good,  Mr  Drew,  44 
"  principles  of,  51 

"  European,  84 

I. 
Important  discovery,  410 
Improvement  of  stock,  331 
Improved  short-horns,  origin  of,  281 
Incubation,  artificial,  93 
Intemperance,  288,  315 
Irrigation,  402 

Jackson,  C.  T.,  Report  on  R.  Island,  57,  65,  70 
Jaques,  S.,  points  of  a   good  horse,  277— remarks  upon, 

byC.  M.VV.,  333 
Jewelt,  S.  W.,  cutting  timber,  13 
Jokes,  &c.,  24 

K. 

Kennedy,  T   F.,  statement  on  subsoil  plowing,  33 
Kenrick,  Wm  ,  silk  culture,  4 


Labor  procurable,  Farm  School,  33 

"       saving  implements,  323 
Laboring  classes,  78 
Language,  science  of  usi-ful,  107 

**  (if  animals,  232 

Lake,  bottomless,  96 

Large  and  small  farms,  147,  196,  221,  226 
Lathrop's  Paoli,  statement,  267 
Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  198 
Legislative  aid  to  Agriculture,  299 
LeiDig's  Chemistry,  281 ,  294,  334, 338,  363 
Leisure  days,  398 
Legare,  J.  D.,  14 
Lettuce,  preparation  of,  14 
L'F.tang  lime,  381  ) 

Letter  to  T.  G.  Fessenden,  366 
Lime,  83,  285 

Lightening  conductors,  345,  350 
Lucerne,  'M,  108,  310 


M. 

Manures,  green,  50 

"         pig,  for  fruit  trees,  57 

'*         salt  and  lime,  83 

"         compost,  90 

"         calc:irious,  331 

"         niirate  of  soda,  94,  321 

"         saving,  374 

"        experiments,  A.  Nichols,   87,91,93,99,185, 
213,321,337,379 
Manuring,  347 

Managementof  cows  after  calving, '340,  353, 380,  387,402 
Mail,  242 

Marsh,  salt,  improved,  266,  277 

Mass.  Horticuluiral  Society  Reports,  14,  23,  30,  38,46,54, 
62,70,86,  94,  lOB,  110,  123,  130,  134,  164,  175,   191, 
195,  206,  215,  219,  245,  '294,  358,  390,  398,  406,414 
Massachusetti  Charitable  Meclianic  Association,  293 

'*  Society  for  promotion   of  Agricultural 

premiums,  21 
'*  Society  premium  Hat  for  1841,  314 

Meadows  reclaimed,  58,  108,260,  277 
Measures,  the  dimensions  of,  355 
Merrimac  county  crops,  60 
Merrill,  James,  letter,  237 
Mildew  on  vines,  remedy  for,  27 
Middlesex  Cattle  show,  132,  140 
Mites  in  cheese,  45 
Milking,  90,  109 
Milk  extraordinary, 299, 406 
Milking,  414 
Mixing  of  plants,  24 
Mixture  of  soils,  389 
Moore,  Abel,  statement,  260 
Muck,  318 

N. 
National  Agricultural  Society  Circular,  402 
National  Agricullural  Society,  334 

"         museum  of  Agriculture,  191 
New  Haven,  exhibition  at,  110,  153,  162, 169 
Night  soil,  preparation  of,  397 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  321 

Nichols,  A.,  on  analysis  of  soils,  290,  294 
Nurseries,  Winsliips',  92 

O. 

Occupations,  218 

Ochra,  179 

Old  limes  in  gardening,  178 

Oliver,  H.  K.,  bees,  45 

Opinions  of  a  correspondent,  330 

Operation  of  Bronchotomy,  332 

Orchard,  grass,  180 

"  "     cultivation  of,  298 

"  "     afTectcd  by  grain,  348 

Organic  matters  in  soils,  236 
Oxen,  mercy  to,  42, 182 


Paint,  oil,  not  boiled,  61 

Pauperism,  120 

Peach  tree,  preservation  of,  13,  44,  235,  261,  333,  306 

4."         "     worm,  395 

Pears,  139,  192 

*'       trees,  ancient,  131 
Peat  meadows,  277 
Perry,  G.  B  ,  on  Apples,  3.58 
Perrine,  Henry,  death  of,  78 
Peters,  L.,  on  Cows,  380 
Phinney's,  E.,  farm,  50 — hogs,  270 
Physical  degeneracy,  412 
Pine  in  Gascony,  282 

Plants,  valuable,  recent  introduction  of,  58 
Plows,  trial  of,  125,  142,  146,  150,  l.">8 
"        premiums  on,  93 
"        Howard's,  270 
Plowing,  85 
Plum  Tree  Grub,  405 
Plugging  fiiiit  trees,  2 

Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society,  181 
Poinsett's,  J.  R.,  Address,  339 
Popular  folly,  408 
Pork,  making  of,  197,209,  220 
Portraits  of  animals,  289 
Potato,    (is  it  a  mot.'  273)  329 — early,  14 

"         harvesting  of,  50 

"        planting,  189,  251 

"         boiling,  189 

'*        blossoms  taken  off,  346 

"         how  best  to  cultivate,  350 
Poudroite,  180,  196, 198,  265,264,  372— Boston,  398 


Poultry,  efFecls  of  warmth  upon,  75 

Prince,  John,  fancy  farmers,  13 

Proctor,  J.  W.,  Dennis'  troughs,  53,  205 

Pruning,  379 

Preserves,  89 

Producing  classes,  2'.!5 

Poetry,  New  England,  56— Tillage,  112— Bob  Hecter 
and  his  Wife,  256 — Tlie  old  Farm  Gate,  256— Remem- 
ber the  Poor,  296— The  press,  304— A  Father  to  his 
Children,  336- The  weather,  342— The  Departed,  344 
— May  Snow  Storm,  358 — Dirge,  368 — Home  in  the 
Skies,  400— Sow  thy  Seed,  408 — A  Mother's  Even- 
ing Thoughts  416 

a. 

Qualities  of  food,  240 

Quince  bushes,  86 

R. 

Rain  in  May,  June  and  July,  45 

Read,  Z.,  statement  of,  277 

Recipes,  Eggs,  preserved,  13  —  Bacon,  42  —  Scab  in 
Sheep,  44 — Mites  in  Cheese,  45 — Dysentery  in  horses, 
51 — Sores  and  galls  in  horses,  58— Horn  distemper,  59 
— Wounds,  .59 — Making  bread,  59 — Vinegar  making, 
67 — Mutton  broth,  74 — Against  mice,  75 — preserves, 
89— Moths,  92— Hams,  117— Cholic  in  horses,  211— 
Hogs  and  Sheep,  211 — Rat  stopping,  221  —  Rattle- 
snake's bite  cured,  227. — Blind  staggers  in  sheep,  235 
—Spavins,  243— Hoof  ail,  243— Choaking  259— pois- 
oned lambs,  bots,  hic-up,  274 — to  color  Madder  red, 
293— Potato  Pudding,  299— burns,  357 

Renovation  of  exhausted  lands,  372 

Reports  on  farms,  2.^8 

Report  on  Dr  Nichols'  proposition,  294 

"      on  expeiiment  with  artificial  manures,  97 

Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Society,  57,  65,  107,  316 

"  "  premiums  for  1841,  324 

Robbins,  P.  G.,  canker  worms,  2.5 

Rohans,  227 

Rollers,  value  of,  52 
"        town,  317 

Root  culture,  306 

Roots,  32(1,  340 

Rose  Slug,  how  to  destroy  the,  410 

Rose  bush  insects,  107 

Rotation  of  crops,  157 

Rural  Education,  26,  36 

Ruta  liaga,  77,  228,  284,  307,  315,  323,  353,  387 

Rye  and  Barley,  410 

S. 

Salt  and  lime,  83,  387 

Saltpetre  in  meat,  11 

Salt  lur  animals,  133 

Salt,  common,  as  a  manure,  354 

Salt  maish,  277 

Salmagundi,  or  Odds  and  Ends,  413 

Salisbury,  William,  statement   of,  275 

Save  your  salt  hay,  405 

Sea  bottom,  256 

Sea  weed,  202 

Secretion  of  milk,  299 

Seed  sower,  326 

Seeding,   132 

Seeds,  gathering  of,  45,  284 
"       vitality  of,  45 
"      forwarding,  41 
"      sprouting,  301 

Sheep,  agra  of,  for  mutton,  67 
"       education  of,  302 
"      scab  in,  44,  100 
"      protection  of,  133 
'*      ilifferent  breeds  of,  149 

.*hort  Horns  and  Herefords,  186 

Signs,  250 

Sick,  animals,  treatment  of,  105 

Silk  Culture,  William  Kenrick  on,  4 
"  "        Field,  J  ,  20,  160 

"  "         Gannett,  211 

"  "         D.  Benedict,  250 

"  "         discovery  in,  354 

"        growers,  194,228,  250 

Slug,  rose  bush,  94,  410 

§mut,  preventatives  of,  83 

Sows,  age  of,  as  breeders,  226 

Sow  thy  seed,  408 

Skunk,  value  of,  347,  357,  381 

Skunkiana,  413 

Speculation,  403 

Spring  work,  310,  318 

Strawberries,  premium,  51 

Soap,  379 


IT 


Sautliboro'  Agricultural  Society,  174 

Stock,  management  of,  202,  217 

StcTciison,  speech  of,  68 

Sugar  Ueet,  2d5 

Stucco,  177 

Stables,  Jump,  188 

Subsoil  gardening,  317 

■'       plowing,  10,  17,  242,  3:5,  34,  332, 353,  374 
Sun  flower,  29 
Swine,  100,307 

*'       diseases  of,  307 

"       fattening,  20!) 

T. 
Team,  good,  377,  379 
Tho  Skunk,  404 
Thunder,  fear  of,  80 
Tilings  not  to  be  dune,  394 
Thislles.Canadi),  2, 118 
'rhrt'ghin»  machine,  158,  171 
Timber,  time  to  cut,  13 
Time,  408 

Tobacco,  good  use  for  it,  221 
Tools,  213 

Town  Agricultural  Soci<'tie8,310 
Tour,  notes  of  K.  L.  Allen,  lOQ 
Travelling,  modern,  128 


I  Transpiration  of  plants,  387 
:  Trade  given  to  boys,  04 
'  Trees,  apple,  soil  for,  341 

Trees,  triinsplanling,  230,  334 
1  Trees,  fruit,  75 
'      "       age  of,  232 
I  Tree  corn,  227 

Turnips,  rot  in,  284,  307,  315,323,  353,  356,  387 

Turnip  Fly,  lemedy  for,  4;)3 

Trouglis,  patent,  Dennis',  14,  25,  32,  41,  53,  59,  109 

V. 

Vegetation,  progreas  of,  in  June,  1840,  6 
July,  42 


Valedictory,  206 


VV. 


Walsh,  A.,  gardening,  308 
Wanderings  in  the  West,  5,  8, 12,  349 
Water,  stagnant,  1 17, 

"      good,  202,  212 

"      cold,  88 
Water  proof  dubbing,  363 
Warren,  on  premium  strawberries,  51 
West,  203,  349 
Weather,  cold,  cause  of,  365 
"         observations  on,  40 


Wealth,  how  acquired,  80 

Wells,  J,  report  on  farms,  259 — quantity  of  grass  seodj. 
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Well,  place  to  dig,  59 
Weeds,  21,32,  51 
Wostboro'  Cattle  Show,  83,  ilG 
Weeks'  beo  hive,  43 
Wheat,  29,  1 14,  202,  260,  341,  371 
"        insect,  300,306 
"       age  of  seed,  260 
Winships'  nurseries,  92 
Winchester's,  F,  statement,  269 
Whitewash,  stucco,  147,  363 
Why  don't  he  do  it?  285 
White  Carrot,  292 
Wilder,  loss  of  green  house,  342 
Women  in  France,  312 
Wood,  C.  M.,  333 

Woodward,  on  bee  and  Weeki'  hive,  43 
Woods  and  Woodland,  22,  37,  236 


Young,  advice  to,  43 

"       maxims  for,  372 
Young  men,  rules  for,  317 
Young  Agriculturist,  (heir  opinions  published,  36% 
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N.    E  .    FARMER. 


ESSEX    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    AN- 
NUAL CA  I'TLE  SHOW,  &c. 
AT  Gkorgetown,  Wednesday,  Sept.  30th,  1840. 

Premiums  offered  by  the   Essex  Jjgricultural  Society 

and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  J}g- 

ricutture. 

1.  Managfment  of  Farms. 

For  tlie  best  cultivated  farm,  of  not  less  than  fifty 
acres  excliisivf!  of  woodland,  regard  being'  had  to 
particular  iinpnivements  within  a  few  years  past, 
the  quantity  of  produce,  the  manure  and  e.xponse 
of  cultivation,  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  all 
facts  in  relation  to  the  same — 

1st  premium  $S0 

2d  premium  15 

Notice  of  intention  to  claim  these  premiums  must 
be  given  to  ihe  Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
July,  the  present  year.  Such  farms  as  are  entered 
will  be  e.xaniiued  by  a  conmiittce  in  July  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  Impeil  that  there  may  be  many  com- 
petitors in  this  county,  for  the  liberal  premiums 
offered  by  the  Slate  Society  on  farms,  and  that 
the  same  gentlemen  will  report  their  farms  in  their 
own  county.  The  farmer  who  undertakes  to  place 
his  farm  in  a  condition  worthy  to  be  examined,  is 
sure  of  obtaining  one  premium,  if  not  more;  in  the 
increased  quantity  of  his  produce  and  the  general 
appearance  of  all  around  him. 

II.   Dairy. 

1.  For  the  best  butter  produced  on  any  farm 
within  the  county,  from  tho  1st  of  June  to  the  9th 
of  July,  inclusive,  in  the  present  year,  a  sample  of 
which,  not  less  than  twenty  five  pounds,  to  be  ex- 
hibited, with  a  particular  statement  of  the  method 
of  making  and  preserving  the  same, 

For  the  best  $8 

For  the  second  best,  6 

"       third  best,  4 

2.  For  the  best  produce  of  butler,  on  any  farm 
within  the  county,  in  the  four  months  ne.xt  follow- 
ing the  'iOth  of  May,  the  present  year — a  sample  of 
not  less  than  twentyfive  pounds  of  this  butter  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  anniversary  of  the  .'Society — quali- 
ty as  well  as  ijwintity  to  be  taken  into  view,  with  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
cows  have  been  fed,  and  the  general  management 
ofthe  milk  and  butter. 

For  the  best,  $10 

For  the  second  best,  8 

3.  For  the  best  produce  of  new  milk  cheese,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  producing  it,  on 
any  farm  within  the  county,  in  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  in  the  present  year,  a  sam- 
ple of  which,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds,  to  be  e.x- 
hibitcd. 

For  the  best  $10 

l''or  the  second  best  8 

III.  Turning  in  of  Grf.en   Crops  as  a  .'Ianure. 
For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of   turning 


in  green  crops  as  a  manure,  on  not  less  than  one 
acre  of  land,  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess to  be  given  in  writing, 

For  the  best  -$20 

F'or  the  second  best,  10 

IV.   Fokest  Tr.EES. 

1.  For  the  best  plantation  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing species  of  forest  trees,  viz:  white  oak,  yellow 
oak,  locust,  larch,  white  ash,  maple  or  walnut,  in 
the  third  year  of  their  growth,  and  not  less  than 
one  thousand  trees,  $30 

2.  For  the  best  do.  do.  do.  not  less  than 
six  liundred  trees,  15 

3.  For  the  best  do.  do.  do.  not   less  thnn 
four  hundred  trees,  10 

Remarks. 

To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  and 
to  induce  our  farmers,  if  possible,  to  make  experi 
ments  therein,  it  is  allowed  that  the  trees  may  be 
raised  finm  the  seed,  or  tran.<:planted  from  the  for- 
est, and  that  lliey  may  be  set  on  one  or  more  par- 
cels of  land  on  the  farms  ofthe  claimants,  or  in  or- 
namental rows  about  the  farms.  The  number  of 
trees  and  the  thrift  and  vigor  of  growth  will  be  rc- 
earded  more  than  their  position  ;  always  under- 
standing them  to  be  placed  where  it  is  designed 
they  shall  continue  to  grow.  If  raised  from  the 
seed,  the  third  year  of  their  growth  will  be  the  time 
for  examination.  If  tak<'n  from  the  forest,  the  third 
year  after  being  transplanted  will  be  the  time  for 
examination.  If  any  person  now  has  trees  growing 
that  will  answer  this  description,  they  may  be  sub- 
ject of  premium,  as  well  as  those-  which  may  here- 
after be  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

Notice  of  intention  to  claim  any  of  these  pre- 
miums must  be  given  to  the  Secretary  ofthe  Soci- 
ety on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  June  in  the  year  in 
which  the  claim  is  made. 

V.   Cultivation  OF  Mulberry  Trees,  Silk,  &c. 

1.  For  the  best  plantation  of  mulberry  trees,  for 
wliich  no  premium  has  been  awarded,  at  least  one 
hundred  trees,  of  three  years  growth  or  more,  the 
sa.iie  being  in  a  thriving  condition,  !f\5 

For  the  second  best,  10 

2.  For  the  best  nursery  of  mulberry  trees,  at 
least  five  hundred  trees,  not  exceiiding  two  years 
growth,  ,  $10 

For  the  second  best,  .5 

■i.  For  the  best  specimen  of  silk  produced  within 
the  county  of  Essex,  not  less  than  one  pound,     .f  7 

For  the  second  best,  5 

4.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  the  result  to  be  shown  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  article,  the  same  to  be  exhibited  either 
in  cocoons,  reeled,  or  manufactured,  with  a  state- 
ment in  writing  ofthe  facts  relating  thereto,    $10 

For  the  second  best,       ■  5 

Remarks. 
If  any  person  shall  have  commenced  experiments 
in  reference  to    the    premiums    heretofore    offered, 
their  claims  may  be  presented.      The  results  of  ev- 
ery experiment  on  those  subjects  although  not  par- 


ticularly within  the  description  for  which  premiumB 
are  offered,  would  be  acceptable,  and  if  found  wor- 
thy, rewarded  with  a  suitable  gratuity. 

VI.   Irrigation. 
For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  for  increas- 
ing the  crops,  upon  not  less  than  one  acre  of   land, 
by  irrigation,  with  a  detailed    account  of   the  man- 
ner, expense,  and  benefits  produced,  $12 
Fi>T  the  second  best,  8 

VII.   Improving  Wet  Meadow  or  Swamp  Lands. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiments  in  reclaiming 
Aet  meadow  or  swamp  lands,  on  not  less  than  one 
acre,  I'or  which  no  premium  has  heretofore  been 
awarded,  the  course  of  management,  and  the  pro- 
duce, &c.  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  least,  to  be 
detailed  with  a  statement  of  all  incidental  expen- 
ses, $20 
For  the  second  best,  10 

As  numerous  premiums  have  been  awarded  on 
these  subjects,  more  minuteness  of  detail  will  be 
required  than  has  heretofore  been  exacted. 

VIII.   Ploughing. 

1.  Double  Teams. — For  the  best  performance  in 
ploughing,  $12 

the  second,  10 

the  third,  8 

the  fourth,  6 

2.  Single  Teams. — For  the  best  performance  in 
ploughing,  $10 

the  second,  8 

the  third,  6 

the  fourth,  4 

.3.   Horse  Teams. — For  the  best    performance  in 

ploughing,  $8 

the  second,  6 

Remarks. 

Double  teams  will  be  required  to  plough  not  less 
than  one  sixth  of  an  acre,  and  single  teams  not  less 
than  one  eighth  of  an  acre.  Doublo  teams  not  less 
than  seven  inches  deep  ;  single  teams  not  less  than 
Jive  inches  deep.  Tlie  plough  must  be  of  the  best 
construction,  the  I'urrows truly  cutand  well  turned  ; 
the  whole  must  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
So  many  premiums  have  already  been  awarded  for 
ploughing,  and  so  great  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  ploughs,  that  nothing 
less  than  the  best  work  will  be  satisfactory.  Those 
who  intend  to  be  competitors  in  the  ploughing  match 
must  give  notice  to  the  secretary  on  or  before  the 
Monday  previous  to  the  exhibition.  Persons  re- 
siding more  than  ten  miles  from  the  place  of  exhi- 
bition, can  have  their  teams  intended  to  bo  used  in 
the  field,  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  the 
night  previous. 

The  competitors  for  these  premiums  must  be  the 
owners  of  the  teams,  and  the  same  must  be  entered 
in  the  name  ofthe  owner.  No  person  will  he  en- 
titled to  receive  more  than  one  premium,  although 
he  may  enter  more  than  one  team. 

IX.   Improvement  of  agricultural  Implements. 
To  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  at  the  show  any 
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new  or  improved  agricultural  implement,  the  inven- 
tion being  his  own,  whicli  shall    in  the    opinion   of 
the  trustees  merit  a   reward,    a    premium    shall  be  I 
given,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

In  all  cases,  proof  must   be    given    of  the  worK'i 
done  by  the   iiiplemenl  before    it  is  exhibited,  and  | 
of  its  having    been    used  and    approved    hy   some 
practical  farmer.  j 

X.  Comparative  I'ntve  of  Crops  as  Food  for  Cnltlc.  | 
For  the  most  satisfactory  experiuient  upon  a  j 
stock  of  cattle,  not  less  than  four  in  number,  in 
ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fodder  used  for  the  cattle,  as  compared 
with  English  hay,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
fodder  used,  and  the  expense  of  raising  the  same  ; 
the  experiment  to  be  made  in  the  three  winter 
months,  S'JO 

For  the  second  best,  II) 

For  the  third  best,  10 

These  premiums  are  offered,  to  be  paid  wlienev- 
or  a  meritorious  claim  is  presented  to  the  Trus- 
tees, and  will  be  continued  for  three  years. 

XI.  Experiments  on  .Manures. 
For  any  well  conducted  and  decisive  experi- 
ment in  the  use  of  marl,  peat,  lime,  gypsnm,  ashes 
of  wood,  peat,  or  coal,  as  a  manure,  in  the  \\n- 
provement  of  land,  with  full  accounts  of  its  man- 
agement and  results,  $20 
For  the  next  best  experiment,  10 

XII.  Fattening  Cattle  and  Swine. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  feeding 

cattle  or   swine,  with   a  statement   in  detail  of  the 

process  nnd  the  results,  .fl.T 

For  the  second,  10 

XIII.     Cultivniion   of    Ulieat,    Rye,    Oats,    Barley, 

Buckwheat  and  Indian  Corn. 

1.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  JVheat, 
on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  $10 

2.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Rye, 
on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  $10 

3.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Oats, 
on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  $10 

4.  For  llie  best  conducted  experiment  of  Barky, 
on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  $10 

5.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Buck 
JVheat,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  .$10 

6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiirent  of  Indian 
Com,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  .$10 

A  statement   of  the  jjroduce,  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  ground,  the  seed,  harvestinr,   &c.,    in- 
cluding all  the  details  in  ri'lalion  to  the  crops,  &c. 
will  be  required  to  be  handed  to  the  Committee. 
(Concluded  next  week.) 


CANKER    WORMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Faraier: 

I  notice  in  a  late  number  of  your  valuable  paper 
some  account  of  the  canker  worm,  signed  by  Elijah 
Voso  of  Dorchester,  in  which  ho  remarks  that  the 
grubs  ascend  in  October.  I  will  here  state  for  the 
information  of  your  readers,  (and  I  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  tell  it  to  all  people  who  are  troubled 
with  canker  worms,)  that  the  grubs  ascend  in  the 
ninth  month,  (September)  and  that  they  continue 
to  ascend  whenever  the  weather  is  favorable,  and 
the  ground  is  not  frozen  so  as  to  confine  them  in 
it,  until  the  first  or  middle  of  the  fifth  month 
(May)  following.  I  believe  that  the  want  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  those  tliat  attempt  to  destroy 
the  canker  worm,  is  owing  to  their  not  applying 
their  remedies   early  enough   in  the   fall,  and  thai 


they    do    not   continue   them   late   enough   in  the 
spring. 

In  conversation  with  Mr  Asa  Freeborn,  a  highly 
respectable  farmer  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  I  inquired 
what  success  he  had  in  destroying  the  canker 
worms  with  llie  leaden  trougli  and  roof.  He  said 
"it  prevented  any  from  ascending  where  it  was 
applied,  and  that  he  ascended  the  trees  and  used 
his  best  endeavors  to  find  sou^e  worms  upon  the 
trees,  but  he  could  not  find  one  ;  but  where  he 
used  tar,  or  any  other  apparatus  except  the  leaden 
troughs,  they  ate  his  trees  badly."  He  had  here- 
tofore been  in  the  practice  of  tarring  his  trees,  but 
says  he,  "I  will  never  tar  another  tree."  He  in 
formed  me  that  he  intended  to  have  the  balance  of 
his  trees  furnishc.l  with  the  troughs  this  season. 
He  assured  me  that  he  caught  some  ascending  in 
September.  1  find  very  few  people  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  grubs  ascend  in  the  fall.  I  have 
heard  some  say  that  they  had  seen  accounts  of 
their  ascending  in  the  fall,  but  did  not  believe 
them.  If  any  person  who  is  troubled  with  canker 
worms  will  put  some  apparatus  on  the  tree  in  the 
fall  that  will  catch  them,  they  will  be  so  perfectly 
convinced,  that  any  argument  beside  would  be  su- 
perfiuous,  Respectfully,  your  friend, 

J.  DENNIS,  .Jb. 

Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  7ma.  \st,  1840. 

The  undersigned  having  used  J.  Dennis,  .Tr.'s 
patent  trough  and  roof  for  preventing  canker  worms 
or  other  insects  from  ascending  trees,  for  the  two 
years  past,  are  satisfied  that  is  the  cheapest,  and 
most  effectual,  and  more  durable  than  any  other 
method  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  and  requires 
less  care  and  attenti<in  ;  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  the  public. 

George  J.  Bailey,       ^ 

David  Euffum,  | 

James  E.  Bailey,        J>  Middletown,  R.  I. 

William  Bailey,  I 

Thomas  B.  Buffum,   j 

Henry  Hedly,  \ 

Asa  Sherman,  ,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Solomon  Hedly,      j 

Charles  S.  Henishoff,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Having  an  orchard  of  rising  iOO  apple  trees  that 
had  been  badly  eaten  by  tli^  canker  worms,  for  a 
number  of  yars,  I  did,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  have 
one  half  guarded  with  the  leaden  roof  and  trough 
invented  by  .lonathan  Dennis,  .Tr.,  of  Portsmouth, 
R.  1.,  anil  am  satisfied  that  if  properly  done,  and 
timely  care  and  attention  paid  to  keep  the  troughs 
well  supplied  with  oil,  both  fall  and  spring,  in  tlie 
season  of  the  grubs  ascension  of  the  trees,  it  will 
prove  a  thorough  remedy.  At  any  rate,  I  was  so 
far  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  trial  on  the  first 
half  of  my  orchard,  that  I  had  the  residue  of  my 
trees  furnished  with  lead  in  the  fall  of  1839.  The 
part  that  was  supplied  the  first,  produced  about  75 
bushels  of  apples  ;  whereas  the  other  part  pro- 
duced scarcely  any,  having  been  eaten  up  very 
much  by  the  worms,  while  the  part  secured  by  the 
troughs  was  acarcelv  eaten  at  all. 

DAVID  BUFFUM. 

Middletown,  R.  I,  2mo.  Uth,  1840. 


J^Inasacliiiaelts  Horticultural   Society. 

EXH»BITIO:fl    OF    FRUITS,    FLOWERS,    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Snlurday,  July  4th,  1640; 

Vegetables. — Potatoes  from  Josiah  Lovett  2d, 
Esq.,  of  Beverly.  Mr  Lovett  states  that  they  are  of 
excellent  quality  for  winter,  as  well  as  summer  use, 
and  are  always  in  eating  by  the  4lh  of  July  ;  they 
appear  ripe,  and  are  fine  specimens  for  the  season. 

Fruits.  —  Gooseberries,  (fine)  from  John  G. 
Thurslon,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster;  Grapes,  White 
Chasselas,  from  the  garden  of  J.  S.  C.  Green,  Esq., 
of  Waltham  ;  Black  Hamburg,  (very  fine)  from  the 
garden  of  ,Mr.  C.  Golderman  of  Chelsea  ;  Cherries, 
hy  A.  D.  Williams,  Esq. 

Dahlias.  —  By  Messrs  A.  Bowditch  and  Parker 
Barnes. 

Roses  and  Picotees,  from  Samuel  R.  Johnson, 
E.sq.,  of  Charlestown. 

Bouquets,  from  John  Hovey  and  S.  Walker. 

Pi1^ks  and  Violas  from  S.  Walker. 

JVative  Floivers,  by  Dr  E.  Dwight  of  Dedhain. 
S.  WALKER, 
Chairman  Com.  on  Flowers. 


It  is  estimated  that  100,000,000  lb,s.  of  Beet  Root 
Sugar  has  been  manufactured  in  France  the  last 
year,  and  in  Prussia  and  Germany  30,000,000  lbs. 
The  Troy  Whig  states  that  in  Michigan,  240,000 
lbs    were  manufactured  the  past  season. 


From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 


PLUGGING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.ssRs  Editors — Some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  you  doubtless  recollect  there  was  considera- 
ble said  about  plugging  fruit  trees  with  sulphur 
and  other  substances  to  protect  them  from  disease 
and  insects.  I  had  thought  however  that  this  was 
all  a  humbug,  which  had  lived  its  day  and  received 
its  doom  ;  till  a  few  days  since  a  respectable  looking 
man  told  me  ho  had  practiced  a  similar  method  with 
the  most  perfect  success,  on  many  trees  in  Living- 
ston Co.,  for  several  years  past,  and  that  lie  had  dis- 
covered a  compound,  which  on  being  inserted  into 
the  body  of  the  tree,  would  in  a  few  hours  expel  all 
borers,  caterpillars,  enrculios,  slugs,  &c.,  and  would 
effectually  prevent  all  injury  to  the  tree  or  fruit 
from  these  depredators  for  many  months  after 
the  application.  I  asked  him  if  so  powerful  an 
agent  would  not  injure  the  tree  or  render  the  fruit 
unwholesome.  He  replied  it  would  not,  as  the  in- 
gredients were  all  used  by  men  as  medicine,  and 
the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  fruit  was  so  very 
small,  that  nothing  hut  an  insect  could  discover  it. 
He  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Thomsonian 
school  of  medicine,  however,  for  he  informed  me 
that  Calomel  and  raw  quicksilver  were  among  the 
substances  employed.  How  they  were  to  be  dis- 
solved and  made  to  circulate  in  the  sap  of  the  tree, 
is  a  mystery  which  he  did  not  explain  to  me. 

May  27,  1840.  MONROE. 


Canada  Thistles  should  be  mowed,  to  prevent 
seeding.  This  formidable  weed  is  most  easily 
disposed  of  by  utter  extirpation.  Never  allow 
them  to  show  their  heads  above  ground,  and  they 
will  die.  The  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plants, 
and  if  they  arc  not  permitted  to  breathe,  they  can- 
not live.  A  good  way  to  destroy  a  patch,  is  to 
let  it  grow  till  about  the  time  of  flowering,  that  the 
roots  may  become  somewhat  exhausted,  then  turn 
the  whole  under  by  deep  ploughing,  subsequently 
harrowing,  and  never  allow  the  thistles  again  to 
peep  above  ground.  '!  his  will  be  effectual  the 
second,  if  not  the  first  year. — lb. 
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AND     HORTICULTURAL   REGISTER, 


For  the  New  England  h'aritier. 

BOOK  FARMERS,  &c.— HAYMAKING. 

Boston,  July  ist,  1840. 

Mr  Colman — There  are  in  the  cities,  I  am  in- 
formed, <;ent!emeii  who  arc  called  (perhaps  in  de- 
rision) booli  farmers  ;  who  own  t'arnis,  but  have  lit- 
tle practical  knowledge  of  husbandry.  If  they  be 
judicious  rncn,  however,  I  should  be  far  from  think- 
ing' meanly  of  the  utility  of  their  labors.  They 
have  the  means  and  the  time  to  collate  and  exam- 
ine the  various  practical  facts  presented  by  working 
farmers,  and  the  various  theories  offered  by  specu- 
latists.  And  then,  opinions  based  upon  so  much 
valuable  data  cannot  fail  to  bo  respei'table.  The 
voluntary  and  gratuitous  labors  of  such  members  of 
the  agricultural  societies,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
money  contribntiiins,  ought  to  be  encouraged.  In- 
deed it  may  be  hoped  that  th-?  time  will  come  (so 
much  desired  by  Franklin)  when  these  men  ofleis- 
ure  and  fortune  will  transplant  some  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  into  the  happy  abode  first  made  for 
man,  instead  of  overloading  the  learned  professions 
with  supernumerary  members  and  breaking  down  the 
real  merchant  by  a  crowd  of  pretenders — depriving 
agriculture  of  her  natural  arms,  and  then  increas- 
ing its  labor  by  charging  it  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  host  of  bankrupts. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  absolutely  a  ti- 
tle of  nobility  to  possess  and  improve  a  good  farm; 
and  those  who  have  this  good  fortune,  call  them- 
selves the  lords  of  the  land,  and  their  title  is  not 
disputed.  A  little  estate  which  I  held,  till  lately, 
in  France,  with  one  other  small  circumstance,  en- 
titled me  to  be  a  baron  of  the  empire,  under  Napo- 
leon, if  such  a  title  could  have  been  acceptable  to 
a  republican. 

If  the  agents  of  the  census  had  been  instructed 
to  inquire  what  number  of  young  men  had  left  the 
fields  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  those  who  had 
adhered  to  the  plough,  and  the  results  of  their  re- 
spective labors  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  could 
have  been  known,  few  will  doubt  that  the  balance 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  farmers  :  especially  when 
it  is  known  that  more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
traders  in  our  great  cities  fail. 

It  is  to  the  practical  fanners,  however,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  facts  still  wanting  to  fill  the  meas- 
ure of  agricultural  science,  .^nd  no  one  should 
think  so  humbly  of  himself  as  to  suppose,  that  Ac 
cannot  contribute  something  towards  the  filling 
that  measure.  The  most  trivial  circumstance,  if  it 
appear  new,  and  out  of  the  common  order  of  events, 
should  be  noticed  and  couniuinicated,  so  that  it  may 
find  its  way  into  print.  By  itself  it  may  be  of  lit- 
tle value  or  quite  insijnificant :  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  master  workman  in  his  study,  it  may  prove  to  be 
the  lost  pleind,  the  very  essential  star  that  was 
wanting  to  complete  some  new  and  brilliant  galaxy 
in  vegetable  physiology.  The  workingman  fur- 
nishes the  facts  without  which  the  synthetic  philos- 
opher can  build  up  no  sound  and  philosophical 
theory.  Let  then  every  intelligent  farmer  take 
note  of  every  variety  of  product,  and  every  anoma- 
ly in  nature's  seeming  freaks,  but  wise  though  un- 
known purpose,  and  in  due  time  man  will  be  able 
to  read  her  work-<  perhaps  more  understandingly, 
and  probably  with  more  fruit  than  he  now  reails 
the  bible. 

I  claim  not  to  be  a  practical  farmer — (I  wish  1 
cbuld) — nor  yet  a  cbinet  farmer,  for  I  do  not  pos- 
sess one  book  on  anriculture  ;  nor  do  I  remember 
to  have  read  one.      In  my  youth  I    destined    myself 


for  a  farmer,  and  engaged  land  for  a  settlement  be- 
fore I  was  twentyone  ;  but  I  was  opposed  by  my 
parents,  and  have  thus  been  nothing.  But  my  first 
love  comes  back  to  me  in  my  old  age,  and  I  would 
discourse  about  it  as  much  as  I  dare  to,  without 
exposing  too  nmch  my  ignorance.  Where  my  no- 
tions or  suggestions  may  appear  unsound  to  those 
who  have  some  real  knowledge,  I  hope  to  be  par- 
doned for  my  presumption.  Perhaps  my  blunders 
may  prove  to  be  fruitful  hints  to  them.  1  will  now 
venture  on  one  of  them. 

HAY. 

'I'he  hay  I  made  and  saw  made  in  France,  was 
done  very  much  as  it  is  here.  But  their  scythes 
were  inferior  to  ours.  Their  hay  is  kept  in  barns 
and  mows,  like  ours,  and  is  subject  to  the  like  acci- 
dents. 

My  intention  now  is  to  propose  a  means  of  pre- 
serving it  better,  which  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  a  practice  common  in  Switzerland  for  preserving 
what  is  called  Swiss  tea,  or  certain  aiomatic  herbs 
found  in  the  mountains.  These  herbs  are  com- 
pressed, after  drying,  into  a  very  small  compass,  so 
as  to  exclude  perfectly  the  air,  and  thus  to  preserve 
their  aroma.  The  Shakers,  I  believe,  preserve  me- 
dicinal herbs  in  the  same  way;  sj  that  they  may 
be  kept  for  years,  and  are  taken  for  the  longest 
voyages. 

Here  then  is  the  source  from  which  I  propose  to 
borrow  some  useful  knowledge,  for  this  or  some 
other  place — for  this  or  some  other  time. 

The  principle  is  with  me,  I  am  sure;  however 
circumstances  may  be  unfavorable  to  ptactice.  The 
aroina  of  the  Quaker  herbs,  as  the  aroma  of  the 
hay,  con.stitute  essentia]  parts  of  their  value.  To 
judge  of  hay  the 'first  act  is  to  smell  it ;  not  to  le.irn 
if  it  be  musty  only,  but  to  know  if  it  be  sweet  smell- 
ing. This  sweet  smelling  indicates  a  more  impor- 
tant quality  than  may  at  first  appear.  It  is  not  to 
gratify  the  cattle  with  a  luxury  like  a  pinch  of 
snuff;  but  it  is  something  more  substantial.  ]t  an- 
nounces the  presence  of  those  essential  oils  which 
may  be  evaporated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  the 
essential  oils  ol  the  aromatic  plants  of  the  Quakers 
would  be,  without  the  pressing.  These  oils  are 
essentially  nourishing.  '!  heir  presence  informs  us 
that  there  is  in  the  hay,  well  cured  and  well  kept, 
certain  farinaceous  and  saccharine  matter  in  a  state 
of  slow  fermentation,  from  whence  emanates  a  fra- 
grant spirit — the  alcohol  of  the  plant,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  term.  This  saccharine  princi- 
ple, however,  is  not  wanted  in  the  shape  of  alcho- 
hol  for  our  cattle,  no  inore  than  it  is  wanted  from 
grain  or  molasses  for  man.  But  it  is  the  grand  nu- 
tritive principle,  without  which  the  hay  would  be 
no  better  than  chaff.  Now  our  object  is  to  pre- 
serve this  important  substance,  and  not  let  it  es- 
cape and  be  wasted  in  the  air. 

'I  he  time  for  cutting  hay  should  be,  I  presume, 
that  in  which  the  juices  of  the  grass  are  sufficient- 
ly elaborated  to  produce  the  seeds  very  soon,  but 
not  to  have  completed  that  object.  The  saccharine 
matter  is  then  in  the  grass.  If  it  were  in  the  seed 
and  they  were  ripe,  the  seeds  would  bo  apt  to  fall 
and  be  lost. 

The  grass  now  cut,  and  at  the  proper  time,  re- 
quires vigilance,  judgment  and  good  weather.  Too 
much  drying  would  take  away  much  of  the  quali- 
ties mentioned  above  ;  too  little  would  expose  it  to 
the  putrid  fermentation.  It  must,  then,  be  well 
dried,  and  immediately  housed  or  stacked.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  barns 
quite  open-work  ;  seemingly  with  the    intention  of 


letting  in  the  air.  Now,  if  the  hay  wanted  drying, 
it  ought  not  to  be  housed.  If  it  were  well  dried, 
then  it  could  not  be  kept  too  close. 

You  see,  sir,  that  I  am  coming  to  the  pressing  of 
hay,  in  imitation  of  the  Shakers'  process  on  herbs. 
Ves,  that  is  the  object  of  this  letter  ;  and  I  offer  the 
suggestion  humbly,  to  those  who  know  more  about 
the  matter  than  I  do. 

If  hay  coming  from  Maine,  or  other  distant  pla- 
ces by  water,  exposed  to  the  rain,  and  perhaps  put 
up  wet,  often  show  to  disadvantage,  these  unto- 
ward circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account 
before  taking  such  hay  for  a  sample  of  the   system. 

If  any  simple  contrivance  can  be  devised  for 
pressing  hay,  as  I  doubt  not  there  may,  the  saving 
of  room  alone,  it  would  seem,  would  compensate 
for  the  trouble.  Our  barns  need  not  be  half  so 
large,  and  no  hay  need  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 
And  if  it  were  convenient  or  necessary  to  stack  it 
in  the  fields,  it  might  then  be  much  better  protect- 
ed from  the  air  and  the  rain. 

Now  all  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  theory, — Boston 
notions.  However  boldly  I  may  theorise,  it  is  my 
practice  to  give  some  reasons  for  what  I  offer  ;  and 
to  adduce,  when  1  can,  the  experience  of  others, 
and  the  common  sayings  (which  often  contain  the 
short-hand  popular  philosophy  of  the  time)  in  sup- 
port of  my  theory.  I  this  view,  I  will  remind  you 
of  what  you  have  often  heard,  probably. 

Hay  cut  from  the  mow  will  feed  more  cattlethan 
that  from  the  barn.  Now  I  believe  that  hay  in 
mows  is  closer  packed  and  more  protected  from  the 
air  than  that  in  our  common  barns,  although  it  un- 
dergoe  nothing  like  mechanical  pressing.  It  is 
moreover  said,  that  hay  two  years  old  will  go  far- 
ther than  new  hay.  Hay  two  years  old,  to  be  eata- 
ble at  all,  must  have  been  well  preserved;  there- 
fore its  superior  nutritive  quality  must  proceed  from 
a  certain  degree  of  that  conservative  care  which  it 
is  my  present  object  to  make  general,  more  easy 
and  systematic.  If  I  have  been  correct  in  princi- 
ple, F  have  no  fear  that  the  seeds  I  attempt  to  sow 
will  fall  on  a  barren  soil  :  the  American  farmer's 
mind  is  a  very  fruitful  soil. 

Yours,  WM.  FOSTER. 


From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

Messrs  Editors — A  correspondent  in  the 
fourth  number  of  the  Farmer  wishes  to  know  the 
best  method  of  raising  the  grape.  My  way  is  to 
trim  those  vines  that  have  been  growing  some 
years,  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sap  from 
running  in  the  spring,  which  is  apt  to  retard  their 
growth.  When  the  buds  begin  to  start,  I  rub  all 
from  the  the  old  part,  leaving  those  on  the  last 
year's  growth  only  which  will  produce  grapes. 
After  they  have  grown  to  the  size  of  shot,  I  clip 
the  ends  of  the  vines  and  free  them  from  branches, 
leaving  a  few  of  the  thriftiest,  which  I  keep  free 
from  branches,  so  that  in  the  fall  I  have  a  number 
to  raise  a  crop  from  the  next  season.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  .August  I  take  the  leaves  from  the  vines  that 
have  grapes  on,  and  by  this  means  get  them  ripe 
before  frost.  If  the  buds  have  not  been  taken  off 
when  they  first  started,  the  surplus  branches  of  the 
present  year's  growth  may  be  clipped  off  in  the 
forepart  of  June.  By  pursuing  this  course  my 
grapes  ripen  without  being  frozen.  C. 

PoH  Gibson,  M  Y. 


NEW     ENGLAND     FAR  M  E  R , 


JUIiY  8,    IS4  0. 


For  llie  N.  E.  Fiirmc'r. 

THE  CULIURR   OF  SILK,  &c. 

Mr  Ediiok — I  soikI  you  soiiie  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  tlip  subject  of  silk — a  subject  whicli  at  this 
time  deeply  cnj^affes  the  attention  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  American  people.  They  contain 
some  facts  wliicli  I  consider  highly  important  for 
them  to  know  at  this  particular  period  and  season. 
I  have  endeavored  to  recall  their  attention  to  a 
Tery  remarkable  race  of  men  :  I  mean  the  anglo- 
Saxons,  to  which  also  the  A^nerican  people  belong, 
as  a  people  preeminently  calculated  to  succeed  in 
every  enterprise  which  they  once  undertake.  To 
this  I  shall  also  subjoin  a  valuable  article  from  the 
National  Intelligencer,  which  was  sent  to  me 
through  the  politeness  of  the  Hon.  VVm.  S.  Hast- 
ings, member  of  C'ongress  for  this  district.  It  con- 
tains some  account  of  the  Now  System  of  Prance, 
or  the  system  of  M.  Beauvais  ;  also  of  the  system 
pursued  with  such  extraordinary  success  by  the 
Misses  Reina,  the  daughters  of  Count  Reina,  at  his 
several  establishments  on  his  estates  at  Come,  in 
Lombardy.  This  system  also,  is  eminently  deserv- 
ing oftrial  in  our  climate. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

^onnnhim  Hilt,  J^Tewton,  June  17,  1840. 

The  race  of  tlie  anglo-Saxons,  to  which  we  all 
belong  by  direct  descent,  includes  a  people  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  e.\traordinary  known  on 
the  records  of  time.  This  race  seems  destined  to 
overspread  many  vast  countries  and  to  cover  terri- 
tories nearly  four  times  as  extensive  as  the  whole 
of  Europe.  In  this  calculation!  include  New  Hol- 
land and  luniierous  other  isles  of  the  four  oceans, 
and  also  a  very  large  proportion  of  North  America  ; 
all  destined  to  hold  communion  at  some  not 
distant  day,  in  but  one  common  language  : — a  race 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  intelligence,  for  indus- 
try and  untiring  perseverance — for  energy  and  en- 
terprise, and  for  their  wonderful  knowledge  and 
progress  in  agriculture  and  every  useliil  art.  In 
all  these  circumstances  combined,  few  have  ever 
equalled  and  none  have  ever  surpassed  them.  All 
this  is  true  of  the  anolo-Saxon  race,  hut  only  in 
their  own  element  or  suitable  climate:  that  climate 
is  comprehended  only  in  that  portion  of  the  earth 
which  is  situated  between  the  equinoctial  regions 
and  the  polar  circles. 

In  those  deligetful  islands  and  tropical  countries 
where  but  a  very  iittle  amount  of  clothing  is  re- 
quired— where  the  earth  jiroduces  its  fruits  without 
cultivation,  and  where  even  the  bread  is  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  trees — where  the  labor  of  but 
a  few  days  is  sufficient  to  provide  f  r  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  whole  year — where  want  and  even  the 
fear  of  want  can  never  come,  few  or  none  will  vol- 
untarily toil  for  great  riches  or  for  a  great  and 
needless  future  store:  none  it  is  believed  will  thus 
toil  except  by  compulsion;  none  indeed  butslaves. 
In  such  a  country  and  climati',  the  anglo-Saxon, 
like  an  exotic  plant,  has  usually  been  found  to  de- 
generate in  the  second  or  third  generation,  during 
which  he  loses,  in  a  great  degree,  his  native  ener- 
gy both  of  body  and  of  mind  :  his  fields  of  cotton, 
of  indigo,  of  cocao,  ofcoflce,  and  of  sugar,  if  cul- 
tivated at  all,  must  be  cultivated  by  labors  no',  his 
own;  '•  the  fields  of  the  ric'i  man"  being  literally 
"fertilised  and  refreshed  by  the  toil  and  sweat  of 
the  poor  man,"  whom  he  has  been    enabled  by    his 


superior  power  to  circumvent  and  to  make  his  slave. 
Thus  the  opium  of  India,  which  yields  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Britain  an  annual  revenue  of  many  mil- 
lions sterling,  is  by  Britons  extorted  from  the  poor 
Hindoo,  who  is  compelled  throughout  whole  and 
extensive  districts  of  India  to  cultivate  a  certain 
proportion  of  all  his  lands  in  opium;  to  sweat  and 
toil  for  no  adequate  compensation,  and  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  his  cruel  taskmaster;  to  cultivate  the  in- 
toxicatincr  drug  for  the  infamous  purpose  of  beinir 
smuiXLlled  into  China.  '1  he  infernal  poison  with 
which  the  British  novernment  seems  determined  to 
pollute  and  destroy  a  whole  nation,  and  to  sap  the 
Ibnndations  of  an  ancient  and  mighty  empire,  is 
not  produced  by  the  labors  of  the  anglo-Saxons, 
but  extorted  by  them  from  a  people  whom  they 
have  brought  into  subjection  by  the  sword. 

Yet  in  England  they  cannot  raise  silk;  their 
iiostile  climate  forbids:  the  prevailing  winds,  blow- 
ing as  they  do  from  the  west  or  north,  and  directly 
from  the  ocean,  they  carry  from  thence  a  cold  and 
humid  atmosphere,  loaded  with  aqueous  vapors, 
which  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  ob- 
scure the  sun.  Indian  corn  will  not  ripen  in  that 
climate,  neither  will  the  leaf  of  the  peach  elaborate 
Its  juices  sufficiently  to  mature  its  fruit  ;  nor  will 
the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  mature  its  juices  sufficient- 
ly to  become  the  healthful  food  of  the  silkworm, 
from  this  same  cause.  Thus  in  the  systematic  and 
careful  experiments  of  Mr  Felton  at  Birminjjham, 
in  J83!),  none  of  the  silkworms  began  to  spin  till 
the  end  of  eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatchihg, 
and  a  great  portion  not  until  after  the  end  of  elev- 
en weeks  :  of  the  former,  •i5  to  50  per  cent,  die.l ; 
and  of  the  latter,  or  of  those  which  lingered  thus 
long,  87  per  cent,  also  died  ;  and  the  cocoons  pro- 
duced were  small. 

We  have  many  accounts  of  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  raise  silkworms  in  England.  In  the  fif- 
^  ''y  I  teenth  volume  of  the  Popular  Encyclopmdia,  which 
volume  was  published  in  that  country  so  lately  as 
18  59,  and  at  page  127,  we  have  the  following  re- 
markable pa.^sage  under  the  article  Morus  albit, 
which  I  here  quote  :  '-In  this  country  (England) 
the  white  mulberry  in  all  its  varieties,  suffers  a 
good  deal  from  our  winters,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  its  cultivation.  Some  years  ago  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  introduce  it,  and  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  into  Great  Britain,  but  the  attempt  fiiil- 
ed,  owing  partly  to  unskilful  management,  hot 
more  to  the  aofl,  juicy  condition  of  the  leaves  in  tliis 
damp  ctininte,  which  rendered  t'lem  unfit  for  the 
food  of  the  silkworm." 

In  all  the  north  and  west  of  France,  fi-oni  the 
points  where  Indian  corn  ceases  to  be  a  certain 
crop,  we  are  assured  that  they  usually  in  ordinary 
cultnri!  lose  from  40to  GO  per  cent,  of  the  silkworms 
a;id  without  doubt  from  these  same  and  no  other 
causes.  Not  so  in  our  own  climate  and  country, 
and  for  reasons  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. Our  serene  skies  and  days  of  genial  heat 
and  of  sunshine  are  not  only  highly  favorable  to 
the  health  of  the  silkworm,  but  they  serve  also  suf- 
ficiently and  completely  to  mature  the  juices  of  the 
leaf  of  the  iinilberry  in  all  its  varieties,  and  to  con- 
vert them  into  the  most  healthy  as  well  as  nutri- 
tious food,  so  that  losses  from  disease  from  this 
cause  can  never  come.  Our  prevailing  winds  for 
about  three  fourths  of  the  year  are  also  from  the 
westward,  but,  coming  as  they  do  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory,  they  are  dry  and  salubrious,  they 
always  bring  fair  weather,  they  repel  the  cold  and 
foggy  atmosphere  and  moisture  of  tiie  ocean.  These 


prevailing  winds  of  the  middle  latitudes  it  is  well 
known,  carry  ship?  across  the  ocean  and  to  the 
coasts  of  Europe  in  a  far  less  period  of  time  than 
they  can  ever  return,  either  by  the  same  or  by  any 
other  route.  These  winds  of  the  middle  latitudes 
are  the  counter-currents  of  those  same  winds  called 
trade  icinds,  wi.ich,  following  in  the  direct  course 
of  a  vertical  sun,  blow  unceasingly  in  the  contrary 
direction  and  in  all  seasons  within  the  tropics. 

In  "Graham's  India"  we  are  informed  that  the 
high  table  lands  of  the  Deccan,  situated  beyond  the 
extensive  barrier  of  hills  called  the  western  Ghauts, 
offer  advantages  very  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
low  sultry  plains  of  Bengal,  or  of  almost  any  other 
country,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  white  mulberry 
and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworms.  In  Italy  it  is 
deemed  unsafe  to  strip  the  leaves  from  the  trees 
more  than  once  for  ilie  worms,  which  are  slow  in 
progress  in  that  climrite,  go  that  they  can  have  only 
one  crop  of  silk  in  the'year.  In  the  Deccan  the 
mnlberry  trees  thrive  with  the  most  surprising  lu.K- 
nriance,  and  being  in  perpetual  verdure  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  leaves  six  times  in  the  year,  and 
this  without  injury  to  them,  provided  a  few  leaves 
are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  top  of  the  branches. 
So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  that  coun- 
try, that  fresh  leaves  soon  burst  forth  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  have  been  removed.  The 
silkworm  is  so  rapid  in  its  operations,  that  six  crops 
of  silk  in  the  year  can  with  ease  be  obtained.  The 
labor  of  the  Hindus  is  also  much  lower  than  in 
Europe.  In  Italy  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  stoves  and  to  warm  currents  of  air,  both  for  the 
purposes  of  hatching  the  ogi:-^  and  of  rearing  the 
worms  in  their  natural  temperature.  Prom  sudden 
cluinges  of  atmosphere  also,  the  insect  is  in  Italy 
liable  to  disease.  In  the  Deccan  the  insect  in  this 
respect  requires  no  artificial  aid.  The  silkworm  in 
all  its  varieties,  from  the  copious  transpiration  of 
the  watery  part  of  the  leaf  through  tlie  pores  of  its 
body,  requires  a  dry,  warm,  and  equable  tenipera- 
turo  to  carry  off  the  insensible  perspiration,  and 
particularly  when  vast  numbers  are  congregated  in 
the  same  apartment.  The  climate  of  the  Deccan, 
from  its  great  elevation,  from  the  mildness  ol  its 
rains,  from  its  temperature,  dryness  and  equability, 
is  the  most  congenial  to  the  silkworm  of  any  in  the 
world;  yet  notwitlistanding  tliese  decided  advanta- 
ges for  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  Deccan,  it  has 
been  hitherto  neglected  ;  while  in  Italy,  with  all 
its  natural  disadvantages,  silk  has  long  been  culti- 
vated, and  is  become  the  grand  source  of  the  nation- 
al wealth. 

Tlius  it  is,  that  in  those  countries  where  nature 
seems  to  have  done  every  thing,  neither  the  anglo- 
Saxou  or  any  other  peo|)le  will  voluntarily  labor  be- 
yond the  needful  wants  of  today.  Nor  can  the  arts 
and  manufactures  and  the  agriculture  of  our  own 
country  or  of  Britain,  so  unrivalled,  the  cutlery,  the 
cotton  or  the  wool,  be  transplanted  to  those  coun- 
tries with  even  any  hope  of  success.  In  our  own 
country  and  in  some  of  the  States,  we  have  also  ex- 
tensive establishments,  not  only  of  cutlery  but  of 
jewelry,  and  vast  printing  establishments  of  sian- 
dard  works,  wliich  require  a  great  amount  of  manual 
labor,  yet  neither  can  these  nor  those  other  manu- 
factures be  transplanted  from  our  ov.'n  climate  to 
those  intertropical  countries  where  from  the  despot- 
ic character  of  their  governments  and  the  insecurity 
of  all  property,  or  from  the  density  of  their  popula- 
tion and  the  scarcity  or  monopoly  of  their  lands,  or 
from  the  enervating  nature  of  their  climate  and  the 
inefficiency  of  the    people,    labor  is   nominally  so 
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cheap  and  men  perform  the  labors  of  horses  and 
oxen.  From  tlie  natural  temperature  of  our  own 
climate,  from  tliH  energy  and  efficiency  of  onr  pen. 
pic,  from  the  fertility  iif  our  soil,  and  the  abundance 
and  clu'apness  of  our  l.nids  and  pasture,  art^  we 
enabled  chra[)ly  to  maintain  the  vast  animal  power 
whicli  we  eiii[)loy  in  all  onr  atrricultural  operations. 
We  have,  in  fact,  little  or  nothing;;  to  fear  from  the 
ppople  of  any  of  those  countries  as  rivals,  even  in 
silk  or  in  any  other  aijricullural  production  which 
we  can  in  our  own  climate  raise  as  well  as  they, 
by  the  superior  energies  of  our  people,  by  the  cheap- 
ness and  fertility  of  our  lauds,  and  the  very  great 
proportion  of  animal  labor  which  we  employ. 

[Here  follows  the  article  from  the  National  In- 
telligencer, alluded  to  in  the  foregoing,  the  great 
length  of  whi<-h  compels  us  to  defer  its  insertion 
until  ne.xt  week.] 


WANDERINGS  IN  THE  W  EST  IN  I8IJ9. 
No.  VII. 

(Conliniitd  J'rum  vol.  18,  pugt  43fi.) 

The  southern  half  of  Wisconsin  is  quite  similar 
to  Illinois,  but  the  face  of  the  country  is  more  roll- 
ing and  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  timber.  There 
is  a  fine  district  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock 
river,  about  20  to  40  mile.-*  north  of  Illinois  line,  and 
another  betwren  the  Sugar  river  and  the  Fekatoni- 
ca :  the  latter  is  the  best  farming  district  that  I 
have  seen  west  of  Ohio:  it  is  well  watered  by  the 
finest  springs:  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber  and 
stone  enough  for  all  useful  purposes  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  in  most 
of  the  hills.  The  northern  portion  of  Wisconsin 
is  a  forest  country,  producing  the  different  varieties 
of  pine  as  well  as  hard  wood.  The  northern  part 
of  Michigan  is  a  forest  country  also. 

The  climate  of  the  country  west  of  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains  is  undoubtedly  milder  than  in  the 
same  parallels  east  of  the  mountains.  Some  wri- 
ters have  undertaken  to  show  that  there  are  more 
fair  days  there  than  at  the  east  :  how  that  may  be 
I  know  nol  ;  but  the  principal  advantage  of  the  cli- 
mate I  apprehend  is,  that  the  spring  is  more  favora- 
ble :  when  winter  breaks  up  it  does  not  "  linger  in 
the  lap  oi' spring"  so  long  as  in  tin:  east,  but  warm 
weather  advances  more  regularly  and  vegetation  is 
not  so  freiiuonlly  checked  by  cold    easterly  storms. 

In  the  prairie  country  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  not  obstructed,  the  evaporation  is  very  great 
and  rapid  in  the  summer  and  the  dews  are  very 
heavy,  so  that  one  can  scarcely  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing without  beii'.g  wet  to  the  knees  as  thoroughly 
as  though  he  had  waded  in  the  creek. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  is  down  the  air  becomes  damp 
and  chilly,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  without  warm  clothing  even  in  midsummer. 
It  is  probable  that  the  t'ever  and  ague  is  brought  on 
by  exposure  to  the  night  air,  as  often  as  from  any 
other  cause. 

The  quality  of  the  water  is  an  evil  in  the  west 
em  country,  though  this  is  denied  by  some.  Mr 
.lones  in  his  book  "  Illinois  ami  the  West,"  says 
that  he  never  drank  a  drop  of  unpleasant  water  in 
Illinois,  and  compares  it  to  the  pure  sparkling  wa- 
ter of  the  Green  mountain  springs  ;  but  if  Air  Jones 
could  detect  no  difference,  his  taste  must  be  nmch 
less  delicate  than  mine  ;  but  I  presume  he  drank 
none  but  river  water  until  he  came  to  Tremont,  be- 
cause no  other  is  used  on  board  the  steamboats. 
and  his  travels  by  land,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, were  limited  to  a  ride  from  Tremont  to  Rock 


river  and  back,  and  from  Peru  to  Chicago,  so  that 
he  found  no  water  of  very  bad  quality  ;  but  the 
water  about  Tremont  and  Peoria  is  certainly  not 
good,  except  compa'atively.  The  truth  is,  that  ah 
the  wafer  in  the  western  country  is  strongly  im- 
pre;.riuited  with  lime,  and  where  clay  abounds  the 
water  contains  various  salts  and  earthy  substances 
which  render  it  disagreeable  and  unhealthy,  and  in 
many  places  it  is  nauseous.  Where  gravel  takes 
the  place  of  clay  the  water  contains  very  little  of 
any  oftheso  substances  exce[)t  lime,  and  it  is  clear 
and  sparkling  and  not  very  unpleasant  lo  the  tuste, 
and  1  presume  is  not  iinheallliy.  though  it  acts  me- 
dicinally upon  strangers:  such  is  the  water  in  Wis- 
consin ami  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  :  the  great- 
est inconvenience  arises  in  the  use  of  it  for  wash- 
ing; the  lime  makes  the  water  hard. 

Many  opinions  are  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  western  Slates  :  some  insist  that 
the  whole  couiitiy  is  unhealthy;  others  assert  that 
it  is  as  healthy  as  the  eastern  States.  That  every 
part  of  the  country  has  been  at  times  unhealthy, 
will  not  be  denied  ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  in 
all  countries  when  first  settled,  except  those  in 
higli  latitudes,  and  it  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  settlers,  th» 
change  of  climate,  of  diet,  ignorance  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  prevalent  diseases,  the  want  of  proper 
remedies  and  medical  advice.  But  without  doubt 
there  are  many  places  which  are  decidedly  un- 
healthy from  pen.ianenl  local  cau.ses.  The  low- 
level  districts  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
loway,  and  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,  generally 
have  a  sickly  season  as  regularly  as  summer  and 
winter.  The  common  diseases  are  of  a  bilious 
character  and  are  said  to  yield  readily  to  medicine 
in  mo=t  cases,  if  attended  to  seasonably.  Pulmon- 
ary diseases  are  not  common.  The  high  rolling 
districts  I  believe  to  be  as  healthy  after  the  first 
summer's  residence,  as  any  districts  in  the  east  in 
the  same  parallels. 

Agriculture  is  not  pursued  with  economy  or 
neatness  in  the  west.  Farmers  give  their  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Corn  is 
the  greatest  product.  They  raise  besides  corn,  a 
large  amount  of  oats  and  wheat:  rye  and  barley 
are  seldom  raised.  In  the  forest  country  they  clear 
their  land  by  deadening  the  trees,  which  they  do 
by  girdling,  which  method  they  prefer  to  cutting, 
because  they  sooner  get  rid  of  the  stumps;  the 
dead  trees  in  a  few  years  fall  down  and  jiull  out  a 
part  o(  the  roots  :  they  then  burn  them  on  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  the  clearing  will  permit,  they 
put  in  corn  or  wheat,  and  the  same  field  is  culti- 
vated f  r  one  kind  of  grain  m  my  years  in  succes- 
sion. 

On  the  prairies  they  usually  plough  in  June  or 
July,  and  lot  the  sward  lie  until  the  next  spring, — 
though  it  is  often  ploughed  in  May  and  planted  to 
corn  by  cutting  holes  with  an  axe  in  every  third  or 
fourth  furrow  :  this  is  called  sod  corn,  and  it  re- 
ceives no  further  attention  after  planting.  Sod 
corn  often  yields  nofhing  but  fodder,  but  usually  it 
yields  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  sod  corn  yields  ordinarily 
;5.")  or  40  bushels,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
crop  was  never  known  upon  prairie  sod;  I  never 
heard  any  experienced  man  rate  it  higher  than  l."). 
.■M'terthe  first  season  the  land  is  ligiit  and  friable, 
and  a  single  horse  answers  very  well  to  |dough  it, 
though  two  horsfs  are  generally  used.  The  coni- 
nion  practice  is  to  plant  corn  in  hills,  and  when  it 
is  three  or   four  inches  high  they  begin  to    plough 


it  and  continue  the  operation  until  the  corn  begins 
to  set  for  ears  ;  it  is  then  "  laid  by":  very  few  hoa 
their  corn  at  all:  sometimes  after  the  last  plough- 
ing the  larger  weeds  are  chopped  down,  and  cora 
thus  tended  in  the  southern  counties  yields  on  a« 
average  50  bushels  to  an  acre :  in  the  northerm 
Counties  ;j5  to  40  bushels.  The  kind  raised  in  the 
south  is  the  flat  corn;  there  are  several  varieties; 
that  which  is  esteemed  the  best  is  the  yellow  dent. 
In  the  north  the  hard  flint  corn  is  raided,  the  south- 
ern corn  being  liable  to  be  cut  oft' by  frost.  With 
the  use  of  manure  and  careful  cultivation  the  crop 
may  be  very  much  incre  sed,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred bushels  have  been  raised  upon  an  acre  ;  but 
the  average,  without  manure,  is  not  higher  thai 
above  stated. 

An  average  crop  of  winter  "heat  is  about  25 
bushels  and  spring  wheat  about  18.  Oats  average 
from  40  to  50  bushels.  I  have  seen  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  and  from  70  to  80  of  oats;  but 
these  were  extra  crops. 

Roots  are  very  little  cultivated.  A  few  potatoes, 
beets,  English  turnips  and  onions  are  raised,  but 
no  largo  crops  of  either.  Many  farmers  who  raise 
500  bushels  of  corn  will  have  not  more  than  20 
bushels  of  potatoes.  In  the  far  west  no  one  tliinki 
of  raising  roots  for  cattle,  so  far  as  I  am  acquaint- 
ed. The  soil  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  t» 
roots.  On  Fox  river  the  cultivation  of  beets  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  beginning  to  exci'c  at- 
tention, and  some  experiments  have  been  made, 
with  what  success  I  did  not  learn.  Beet  sugar  may 
become  a  great  staple  in  the  west. 

Gardening  is  very  little  attended  to.  Most  far- 
mers raise  a  few  vegetables,  but  a  regular  garden 
is  hardly  to  be  foiind  in  the  west 

Fruit  trees  flourish  remarkably  well  throughout 
the  whole  western  country,  and  in  ihe  older  settle- 
ments there  are  line  orchards  of  apple  and  peach 
trees.  The  only  fruits  which  are  indigenous  in  the 
west  are  crab  apples,  wild  plums,  pawpaw,  raspber- 
ries and  strawberries.  The  pawpaw  is  not  found 
in  the  north.  Plums  are  very  plentiful  in  almost 
every  grove. 

The  horse  is  a  favorite  animal  in  all  the  western 
states,  and  the  fanners  generally  take  pains  to'  rear 
horses  of  good  blood.  The  horses  generally  ar* 
lighter  than  in  Pennsylvania,  but  more  active. 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  cattle. 
Milk  and  butter  are  of  little  value  and  cheese  is 
hardly  known;  iienci:  the  quality  of  cows  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  little  concern.  I  have  seen,  however, 
some  of  the  finest  catt'e  in  Illinois  that  I  ever  sa» 
in  my  life,  but  in  g'-neral  a  more  ill-looking,  black^^ 
ring-streaked  and  speckled  race  of  cattle  have  nev- 
er been  known  since  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 
Hogs  are  very  plenty,  and  the  farmers  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  rely  upon  them  principally  aa 
the  means  of  obtaining  money.  They  are  gener- 
ally of  a  miserable  breed,  long-nosed,  long-legge4 
animals,  apparently  better  fitted  for  running  tha« 
for  any  other  purpose.  They  go  at  large  upon  the 
commons  and  in  the  woods,  living  upon  grass,  mast, 
&.C.  till  autumn,  when  they  are  fed  a  little  while 
with  corn,  and  when  ready  for  market  the  average 
weight  does  not  exceed  1.50  lbs.  The  farmers  sel- 
dom slaughter  their  hogs  but  sell  them  to  be  drive« 
to  Cincinnati,  Alton,  Chicago  and  other  marketi^ 
where  the  slaughtering  and  packing  of  pork  is  made 
a  very  extensive  business.  The  usual  price  that 
is  obtained  is  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  hundred 
weight. 

(Concluded  in  oiir  next.) 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  VOLUME  XIX. 

Tiine,evL-r  on  its  wing,  lias  broiii'fii  us  lo  ilie  clo^e  of 
another  volume,  and  tiie  CDmnienceinenl  of  h  new  one. 

In  looking  (»vf;r  the  last  volmne,  «e  feel  aj^iured  that 
none  ol  its  [iredecessors  liavi^  been  conducted  with  great- 
er ability,  nor  have  their  pages  been  enriclied  with  po 
■luch  original,  useful  and  interesting  niaiter  as  Lliat  of 
»he  last  year.  It  has  been  our  emieavor  lo  nieet  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  ilie  intelligent  agricultural  coinmu- 
nity,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  belnve  our  efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain.  VVe  havj  certainly  exeried  ourselves 
lo  do  tJie  best  we  could.  The  able  as.^istanci-  from  the 
Agricultural  Coniniissioner,  we  are  confiileiit,  h:is  been 
duly  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  well  as  that  which 
we  have  received  from  <iur  numerous  correspondents, 
who  have  so  generously  contributed  from  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  for  tiie  advancemertt  of  agriculture. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  expiess  to  tlrtin  our  grate- 
ful acknow  ledgincnls  and  also  to  solicrt'a  continuance 
of  their  f-ivors. 

We  have  endeavored  at  all  limes  to  steer  clear  of  pol- 
itics, sectarianism  and  every  subject  in  fact  asi(Je  from 
agriculture,  upon  wfiich  the  public  mind  is  divided  and 
agitated.  We  haveour<Jwn  poiilical  anil  leli'jioiis  views, 
which  we  hold  most  dear — to  which  wc  shall  rigidly  ad- 
here, and  at  proper  times  and  in  suitable  places  defend  ; 
but  our  paper  is  mtt  the  place  for  any  allusions  whatev- 
er which  have  a  tendency  to  wound  the  leelin^s  of  any 
party  or  sect.  This  will  account  to  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents why  their  communications  have  been  curtai'ed 
or  not  inserted  ;  and  we  beg  of  them  to  remember  that 
there  aie  papers  where  opinioiK  of  every  kind,  political, 
religious  and  miscellaneous,  may  be  advaiiced  without 
offence  to  their  readers. 

In  conducting  the  present  volnnie  we  shall  continue 
to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  hoping  thereby  to  keep 
Hp  with  the  improvement  of  the  age,  and  present  to  our 
leaders  all  that  is  intereslin;;,  and  instructive  re  alive  to 
agriculture,  which  traii.=  [iires  eiiher  m  this  or  foreign 
countries,  by  which  our  farmers  may  bo  benefited. 

Having  been  absent  for  the  laet  two  week.t,  we  are 
not  able  now  to  send  out  the  Index  for  vol.  18ih,  but 
hope  to  have  it  in  readiness  the  nest  week. 

We  remember  with  gratiiude  those  who  have  prompt- 
ly paid  for  iheir  [laper ;  hut  regret  to  add  that  an  uuii- 
tual  number  of  our  subscribers  are  still  behind.  We 
trust  that  a  hint  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  that  the 
amount  due  will  be  speedily  remitted.  J.  B. 


PROGRESS     OF    VEGETATION     DURING   THE 
MONTH  OF  JUNE.  18J(). 
fConimunicated  for  the  N.  E.  Farmer.) 
June  6.  Saturday.     The    muchwisbed-for    and    lonj; 
delayed  rain  has  come    at    last,  relieving  us   effectu  illy 
from  the  drou;;ht.    to  which  our  light    lands    have   been 
•suhjcci  for  the  last  week.     The  face  of  nature  is  already 
changed  to  a  biautiful  verdant    green;  the    locusts  and 
the  ash  trees  have  robed  themselves  with  their  tardy  fo- 
liage, and  the  waving  grain  reminds  us  of  our  entinnce 
upon  the  confines  of  summer.     There  was  a  slight  frost 
en  Tuesday  morning,  the  cfi'c  uts  of  which  were  not  visi- 
ble upon  the  most  tender  planis.     The  vines  have  grown 
"most  vigorously  during  the  week,  and    the    Isabellas  on 
the  back  of  the  vinery,  which  commenced  blossoming  on 
tJie  28lh  May,  are  now  beginning  to    set    their    bi  rrii  s. 


The  locust  trees  are  blossoming,  as  also  the  pink  bor- 
ders around  the  cin^ular  plats  of  flowers.  Squashes, 
melons  and  pumpkins  planted  the  '20lh  May,  and  man- 
gold wurlzel  planted  the  '22d  May,  arc  all  up  finely. 
The  prospect  for  fruit  is  not  so  promisinjf  as  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  owing,  as  is  generally  thought,  to  the 
great  heat  of  Monday  the  ISlh  May,  when  the  irees 
Wfre  just  setting  iheir  fiuil;  not  only  ihe  pears,  but 
also  in  many  instances  plums  and  peaches  have  appar- 
ently dried  or  withered  and  fallen  from  the  trees.  Cher- 
ries, in  most  of  our  gardens,  have  remained  on  better, 
and  apples  in  our  orchards  and  fields  never  promised 
more  abundantly. 

Jiini'  13th.  Another  week  of  fine  summer  weather. 
It  showered  abundantly  during  the  morning  service  on 
Sundn>,  sprinkled  generously  during  the  afternmn  and 
evening,  and  the  sky  being  overcast  on  Monday,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  transplant  the 
dahlias  to  the  flower  borders.  From  some  cau.se  or  oth- 
er, either  from  an  unsuitable  exposure  or  an  unconge- 
nial soil,  my  success  with  dahlias  has  been  very  discour- 
aginc,  and  I  did  not  obtain  last  .season  one  4)erfect  flower. 
The  vines  upon  the  rafiers  commenced  blossoming  on 
the  9th,  and  today  several  bunches  are  setting  their 
fiuit.  The  berries  upon  the  Isabellas  have  grown  fine- 
ly, and  are,  generally  speaking,  about  the  size  of  early 
pe:is.  They  do  not,  however,  set  their  fruit  well  under 
•.'lass,  the  blossoms  requiring  more  air  than  it  is  practi- 
cable to  admit  inlo  a  vinery  ;  but  when  thoroughly  ri- 
pened, which  they  never  are  with  us  in  an  outdoor  ex- 
posure, they  are  a  far  richer  and  more  highly  flavored 
grape  than  the  Sweetwater.  Strawberries  are  ripening 
vry  fast,  and  we  have  gathered  freely  from  our  vines 
both  yesterday  and  today.  Cherries  are  coloring  upon 
the  trees,  and  there  have  been  some  few  otVered  in  the 
market,  but  they  need  a  few  hot  suns  to  sweeten  them. 
Roses  have  commenced  blooming  finely,  es|>ecially  the 
Scotch,  the  Boursalt  and  the  Moss  roses.  The  fly  which 
disfigured  the  foliage  the  last  season  has  again  made  its 
appearance,  and  no  effectual  remedy  has  been  discover- 
ed for  dispelling  them.  Sulphur,  dry  ashes  and  snufT 
have  each  been  recommended  and  used,  but  they  can 
neither  of  them  be  applied  :it  this  stage  of  the  growth 
without  injury  to  the  buds  and  flowers.  The  weather 
has  been  showery  again  tod.-\y,  and  wc  have  completed 
the  filling  up  of  the  flower  borders  with  annuals,  and 
have  transplanted  lo  the  field  a  quantity  of  cabbage 
planis  sowed  I3th  May.  The  locust  trees  have  been  in 
perfect  blossom  during  the  week  and  also  the  double 
pheasant-eyed  pink  borders  around  the  circular  flower 
beds  upon  the  lawn,  which  combined  with  the  clover 
blossoms,  have  completely  perfumed  the  air  with  fra- 
grance. 

June  20th  A  brilliant  flash  of  lighining  succeeded 
instantaneously  by  a  tremendous  chip  of  thunder  at  2 
o'clock  yesterday  morning,  introduced  one  of  tiio  finest 
rains  of  the  season,  which  continued  lo  fall  in  pouring 
showers  until  mid-day.  The  weather  has  been  clear  and 
I  comparatively  coo!  since  Saturday  last,  such  as  farmers 
tt-rm  III  this  season  of  the  \ear,  fine  hoeing  weather. 
Green  peas,  cherries  and  strawberries  are  now  very 
abundant,  but  our  crop  of  cherries  is  generally  irtiper- 
fecily  ripened,  owing  perhaps,  in  some  measure  to  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  ripened  fruit  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  feathered  tribe,  who  not  content  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  spoils,  peck  at  each  rosy  cheils, 
and  leave  it  to  decay  upon  the  tree.  The  vines  in  the 
g.'apery  have  all  set  tlieir  berries  fully  and  strongly,  and 
the  vines  themselvi's  have  grown  with  great  vi^or.  Gar- 
den vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  looking  remarkably  well, 
wilh  the  exception  of  carrots,  the  seed  of  which  in  many 
instances  lailed  lo  v«gelate,  in  con.suquence  of  tlie  con- 


tinued dry  weather  immediately  after  the  sowing.  This 
seed  vegetates  at  best  but  very  slowly,  and  like  the  beet 
seeds  of  every  kind,  should  invariably  be  soaked  at  least 
three  days  beiore  planting.  I  last  year  sowed  rm  the 
30th  May,  half  an  acre  with  carrot  seed,  which  had  been 
soaking  in  spring  water  4  days,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
weed  and  thin  them  on  the  1.5th  June,  almost  before  a 
weed  had  made  its  appearance  upon  the  field.  The 
show  of  ruses  and  of  pinks  have  been  perfectly  beauti- 
ful during  the  week,  but  tht:  latter  were  much  injured 
by  thi!  rain  of  yesterday  ;  for  the  last  fortnighi  tliey  have 
been  blossoming  superbly,  attracting  the  admiration  of 
hundreds  who  have  visited  Elfinglen  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  them,  and  now  that  they  are  trimmed  off,  and 
the  earth  drawn  up  around  them,  they  will  still  continue 
until  autumn,  a  ^-reen  and  ornamental  border. 

June  27th — Saturday.  It  commenced  showering  this 
alternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  we  have  now  every  pros- 
pect of  another  refreshing  rain,  (iince  Saturday  last 
the  weather  has  been  clear  and  very  hot,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  has  become  quite  dry  again  under  the 
influence  of  ihe  scorching  sun.  The  month  of  June  has 
been  hut  and  summer-like  throiighcmt,  forming  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  June  of  last  year,  when  we  had  scarce- 
ly a  warm  summer  day,  and  not  one  solitary  warm  night 
during  its  continuance  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  now 
promising  remarkably  well.  Indian  corn  has  generally 
been  hoed  the  second  time  and  is  just  ready  to  spindle, 
and  early  planted  potatoes  are  fully  in  blossom.  1  would 
recommend  to  cultivators  lo  test  tlie  experiment  of 
plucking  off' the  flower  blossoms  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  produce  of  potatoes.  1  experimented  last 
season  upon  six  rows  of  DiUinghams.  The  three  rows 
fiom  which  1  plucked  the  blossoms  yielded  fivebushels  ; 
while  the  three  rows  upon  which  the  balls  ripened  pro- 
duced only  four  bushels.  The  first  crop  of  peas  are  about 
gone,  and  iheir  place  will  soon  be  supplied  with  string 
beans,  which  are  just  podding.  Melons  and  squashes 
have  recovered  from  the  efl'ects  of  the  fly,  and  early 
planted  canteleupes  are  already  setting  their  fruit. 
Strawberries  and  cherries  are  very  abundant.  The 
grapes  in  the  vinery  are  growing  vigorously  and  are  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  last  season.  On  the 
29lhJune  last  year,  they  were  barely  of  the  size  of  very 
small  peas;  today  they  are  larger  than  the  largest  mar- 
rowfats. During  tlie  week  we  iiave  sowed  several  rows 
of  Bloodgoods,  ruta  baga,  (a  reddish  variety,  fareuperior 
lo  the  white  or  green,)  for  transplanting  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  August  ;  have  planted  into  llie  trenches  ihe 
celery  plants  which  were  pricked  out  from  the  hot-bed 
into  the  cold  frame  on  the  '.i7lh  May;  and  have  hoed 
and  thinned  out  the  mangold  wurlzel  planted  on  the  22d 
.May.  The  success  of  this  most  valuabh:  crop  depends 
much  upon  the  proper  thinning  of  the  plants  in  the  ear- 
ly stage  of  their  growth. 

The  soil  foi  Mangold  Wurtzel  should  be  ricii  and  deep, 
and  if  practicable,  be  trench  ploughed,  which  is  merely 
ploughing  two  furrows  deep,  by  following  wilh  a  second 
plough  in  the  track  of  the  first.  The  seed,  having  been 
previously  soaked  in  spring  water,  should  be  planted 
about  the  20th  May,  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs  to  the  acre,  upon 
drills  two  feet  apart.  Each  seed  produces  two  or  more 
plants,  all  but  one  of  which  should  be  drawn  out  at  the 
first  hoeing,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  12  inches.  Upon 
drills  two  feet  asunder,  wilh  planis  standing  one  foot 
apart  from  each  other  upon  ihe  row,  there  will  be  4t>,.'5G0 
plants  upon  an  acre.  Allowing  them  to  average  2  lbs. 
each,  which  is  ceitainly  alow  estimate,  (I  last  year  raised 
several  Mangold  VVurtzels  and  Ruta  Bagas,  weighing  8 
and  10  lbs.  each,)  we  shall  have  9:1,120  lbs.,  or  more 
than  4.)  tons  of  the  most  nutritious  food  for  stock.  Man- 
gold Wurtzels  cannot  be  transplanted  to  advantage,  but 
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any  vacancies  vvliicli  may  occur  upon  the  rows  should 
be  till(!(l  up  with  Rula  Bagas,  sowed  for  this  purpose, 
as  ineiitioned  above.  We  iiave  also  triitiuied  tlie 
Buc!<thorn  hedges,  of  whicii  we  have  upwards  of  one 
thousand  feet  at  Elfinglen.  Some  persons  have  objected 
to  the  use  of  hedges  to  any  great  extent,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  pruning  Iheni  into  a  proper  shape.  Witii 
the  garden  shears,  whicli  is  the  implement  generally 
used  for  this  purpose,  this  is  a  long  and  tedious  process  ; 
but  the  operation  is  performed  with  great  neatness  and 
despatch  with  the  hedge  knile,  with  which  an  e.xperi- 
enced  hand  will  easily  trim  fifty  rods  of  hedge  in  a  day. 
Grass  upon  the  uplands  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  farmers 
in  general  arc  intending  to  commence  haying  in  gotul 
earnest  on   Monday. 


REVOLVING   HORSB   KAKE:. 


BKI(;irrUi\  MARKK'I'.— Mo,M.At,  July  G,  l>-40. 
tteltirtf  (1  ftirtlir  ^fw  Cn!.'l:iiiil  l<  inner 

Al  M.irket  285  Beef  Cattle,  18  Cows  and  Calves, 
1325  Sheep  and  125  Swine      40  Beet  Cattle  unsold. 

|*I,ICFS. —  rteef  Cattle  — We  quote  to  correspond  with 
last  week.  First  quality,  ^6  25.  Second  qualitv,  ^5  75 
a  $G  00.      Thinl  quality,  Jji5  00  a  $5  75. 

Onrs  and  CWrcs.— Sales  $22,  $25,  $28,  $30,  .$32, 
and  $40. 

SAee/J.— Dull.  Lots  were  sold  at  $1  50,  .$1  7.5. 
$2  00,  $2  25,  $2  37,  and  .$2  G2. 

Swtne. —  No  lot.^  to  peddle  were  sold.  A  few  were  re- 
tailed at  4  1-2  a  7 


THER.MO.METRICAL. 

Ilepiirteil  (or  the  New  England  I'armer. 
Range  of  the  Tlierinoinelerat  the  Garden  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England    Farmer,  Hrighlon,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
iVorlliprly  exposure,  weeks  ending  July  5. 

July,  1840.        I  7A.M.  I  12,M.  I  5,P.M.  I    Wind. 
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SrPERIOR   SILK   AVORitlS'  EGGS. 

200  ounces  While  and  Yellow  Peanut,  White  PiedmoU' 
lese,  Milan,  and  Lyons  Sdk  Worms'  Eggs,  for  s,i!e  al  S; 
per  ounce.  Tbey  can  tie  sent  per  mail.  The  hrst  crop  of 
worms  in  the  cocoonery  of  the  subscribers  have  produced 
the  most  beautiful  snow  white  Cocoons  and  of  remarkable 
size  and  compactness.  No  worms  have  perished,  and  such 
has  been  the  general  success  attendant  every  where  in  the 
Slate  of  New  Y'ork  and  the  adjoining  States  on  this  new 
branch  of  business,  thai  there  is  already  found  a  great  ip- 
sufficiency  of  foliage  and  SI  per  100  lbs.  is  now  offered  for 
leaves.  WILLIAM  PRINCE  &   SON. 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  July  8.  21* 


SCVTHES,    RAKES,  &c. 

The  subscribers   offer  f*'r  sale  a   very  extensive  and  com- 
plete assorlment  of  Scythes,  Rakes,  &c.  consisting  in  p.irt  of 
300  dozen  Phillips,  Messer  and  Colby's  superior  Scythes. 
60     "       MetcalPs  do.  do. 

50    "       Taft's  cast  steel  do.  do. 

25     "       English  do.  do.  Grass     do. 

10     "  do.      do.  (to.  Cradle  do. 

10     ''  do.      do.  do.  *  Border  do. 

100    "       Hall's  Rakes,  superior, 
too    "       Wilder  &  Eddy's  do.  do. 
200    *'       Common  do.  do. 
100     "       Clapp's  patent  Scythe  Snaiths. 
50    "       Baker's    do.        do.        do. 
100     "       Conmion  do         do.         do. 
2500    "       Austin's  superior  Rifles. 
2000     "       Common  do. 

1000    "       Scythe  Stones, 
too    "       Grain  Cradles  superior. 

They  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Dealers  and 
Agriculturists  lo  ihe  above  assorlment,  which  ccmsisls  of 
many  of  the  best  kinrls  now  in  use,  and  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
.Vnp   England   Agricultural    Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
51  &  53  North  Market  Street. 
May  20. 

NOTICE. 

The  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Do- 
mestic Industry,  have  procured  copies  of  Dr  Jackson's 
Geological  and  Agricultural  Report  of  Rhode  Island,  and  will 
deliver  the  members  each  a  copy  gratis,  bv  calling  on  B. 
Cranston  &.  Co.  al  their  Bookstore  in  Providence. 

WILLIAM  RHODES,  Treasurer. 

Rhode  Island,  June  24. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED  WITH  GRE&T  CARE,   WEEKLY. 


The  Revolving  Rake,  which  has  been  in  general  use  in 
niost  pans  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  is  foued  lo 
be  one  ol  ihe  most  useful  and  lalior  saving  machines  now 
in  use.  One  man  and  horse,  with  a  boy  to  lead,  will  rake 
on  an  averai^e  from  25  In  :jO  acres  per  day,  wiih  ease,  and  do 
the  woik  well.  They  are  coming  into  very  general  use  in 
all  pans  of  the  country,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years, 
supersede  the  use  of  the  common  hand  rake.  Tliore  is  a 
great  advantage  in  this  rake  over  all  others,  as  the  person 
using  it  does  not  have  lo  stop  the  horse  lo  unload  the  rake. 

GRAIN  CRADLES. 


The  Grain  Cradle  is  an  article  which  is  coming  into  very 
general  use  in  the  New  England  Slates,  where  they  were  till 
of  late  but  little  known,  although  ihey  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  the  southern  and  western  States,  for  many 
years,  and  which  is  lound  to  be  decidedly  Ihe  be»t  mode  of 
harvesting  grain,  as  it  is  supposed  one  man  will  cradle  five 
acres  in  a  day  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  one  The 
iblTerence  in  gathering  a  crop  is  so  much  in  favor  of  cradling, 
thai  we  must  suppose  that  it  will  be  the  only  mode  adopted 
hereallcr,  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  n:iuch  use, 
as  an  implemenl  of  husbandry,  as  the  plough  now  is. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article,  they  are  now  made  on  ihe  most  im- 
proved plan  ;  ihe  scythe  is  well  secured  and  finished  in  a 
superier  manner  and  made  of  the  best  cast  steel. 

OSTRICH    FOWLS. 

For  sale,  a  few  pairs  of  this  largest  breed  of  domestic 
poultry.  The  hens  are  good  layers  and  the  eggs  of  the 
largest  size.  The  male,  of  whicli  these  are  the  produce 
weighs  more  than  eight  pounds  in  common  condition,  and 
he  is  not  quite  a  year  old.  This  breed,  as  well  as  the  Dork- 
ing, makes  good  capons.     Price  S5  per  pair.     Apply  to 

JOSEPH  BRECK  i'ii   CO. 

June  24.  if 


PURE  BLOOi)  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

The  Society  of  Shakers  al  Harvard,  Mass  ,  have  for  sale 
the  Pure  Blood  Beikshire  Pigs.  Also,  a  lol  of  Berkshire 
crossed  svilh  other  Breeds,  on  reasonable  terms  at  their 
Village 

Persons  wishing  to  be  sure  of  the  clear  Berkshire  breed 
may  rely  on  those  they  offer  for  sale,  as  they  are  the  proge- 
ny of  some  of  ilie  latest  imported  from  England. 

June  24. 


DORKING   FO-WLS. 

For  sale,  a  few  pairs  of  pure  Dorking  Fowls.  The  slock, 
of  which  these  are  ihe  produce,  were  procured  in  Dorking, 
County  of  Surrey,  England.  "  Few  breeds  have  a  litle  to  boast 
of  so  high  and  long  coniinued  a  reputation  as  ihe  Dorking. 
Upwards  of  fiftyfive  years  have  pa^sed,  since,  while  resident 
in  Surrey,  I  sent  to  Dorking  for  my  first  regular  breeding- 
slock  :  Iney  were  then  the  ancient  and  superior  five-clawed 
breed  of  Surrey.'' — JMolchrai/  on  Poultry,  7th  Edition. 

This  breed  attains  to  a  large  size,  and  the  hens  are  the 
best  of  layers.     Price  S3  per  pair.     Apply  lo 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

June  24.  tf 
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NEV,     ENGLAND    FARMER 


JI'LYS,  1840 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  lUBLE. 

We  do  not  know  where  there  is  so  g-oml  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  Bible,  in  so  small  a  conip"ss,  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  article  below  frnm  the  Hartford 
Courier  : — 

A  nation  nmst  be  truly  blfs.-od,  if  it  were  gov- 
erned by  no  other  laws  tii.in  those  of  this  blessed 
book  :  it  is  so  complete  a  systi-m  that  nothinjr  can 
be  added  to  or  taken  from  it  ;  it  contains  eiery 
thing  needful  to  be  known  or  done  ;  it  affords  a 
copy  for  a  king  and  a  rule  for  a  subject ;  it  gives 
instruction  and  council  to  a  senate,  authority  and 
direction  to  a  magistrate  ;  it  cautions  a  witness,  re- 
quires an  im))artial  verdict  of  a  juiy,  and  furnislies 
•  judg'.'  with  his  sentence;  it  sets  the  husband  as 
lord  of  the  household,  and  the  wife  as  mistress  of 
the  table ;  tells  bini  how  to  rule  and  her  how  to 
manage.  It  entails  honor  to  parents  and  enjoins 
obedience  upon  children  ;  it  prescribes  and  limits 
tlie  sway  of  sovereigns,  the  rule  of  the  ruler  and 
authority  of  the  master;  commands  the  subjects  to 
honor  and  the  servants  to  obey  ;  and  promises  the 
protection  of  its  aulhor  to  all  who  walk  by  its  rules. 
It  gives  directions  for  weddings  and  for  burials;  it 
promises  food  and  raiment,  and  limits  the  use  of 
both;  it  points  out  a  faithful  and  eternal  guardian 
to  the  departing  husband  and  father;  tells  him 
with  whom  to  leave  his  fatherless  children  and  in 
whom  his  widow  is  to  trust,  and  promises  a  father 
to  to  the  former  and  a  husband  to  the  latter.  It 
teaches  a  man  how  lie  ought  to  set  his  house  in  or- 
der, and  how  to  make  his  will  ;  it  appoints  a  dowry 
for  the  wife,  and  entails  a  right  of  the  first-born; 
and  shows  how  the  younger  branches  shall  be  left. 
It  defends  the  right  of  all  and  reveals  vengeance  to 
the  defrauder,  over-reacher  and  oppressor.  It  is 
the  first  book  and  the  oldest  book  in  the  world.  It 
contains  the  choicest  matter,  gives  the  best  instruc- 
tion, and  affords  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion that  ever  were  revealed.  It  contains  the  best 
laws  and  profonndest  mysteries  that  evi^r  were 
penned.  It  brings  the  best  tidings,  and  affords  the 
best  of  comforts  to  the  inquiring  and  disconsolate. 
It  exhibits  life  and  immortality,  and  shows  the  way 
to  everlasting  glory.  It  is  a  brief  recital  of  all  that 
is  to  come.  It  settles  all  matters  in  debate,  re- 
solves all  doubt,  and  eiises  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  all  their  scruples.  It  reveals  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  and  shows  the  way  to  him  ;  and  sets 
aside  all  other  gods,  and  describes  the  vanity  of 
them,  and  ofall  that  put  their  trust  on  them. 


the  solar  system — of  the  fixed  stars,  scattered  over 
the  blue  expanse  in  multitudes  exceeding  the  power 
of  human  computation,  and  at  distances  of  which 
imagination  herself  can  form  no  distinct  conception 
—  the  influence  of  all  these  on  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  and  upon  tho  condition  of  man,  its  dying 
and  deathless  inhabitant,  is  great  and  mysterious  ; 
and  in  the  search  for  final  causes,  in  a  great  de- 
gree inscrutable  to  his  linite  and  limited  faculties. 
The  extent  to  which  they  are  discoverable  is,  and 
must  remain  unknown ;  but,  to  the  vigilance  of  a 
sleepless  eye,  to  the  toil  of  a  tireless  hand,  and  to 
liie  meditations  of  a  thinking,  combining  and  ana- 
lysing mind,  secrets  are  successively  revealed,  not 
only  of  the  deepest  im])ort  to  the  welfare  of  man  in 
his  earthly  career,  but  which  ^eom  to  lift  him  from 
ilie  earth  to  Iho  threslihold  of  his  eternal  abode — to 
lead  liini  blindfold  np  to  the  council-chamber  ol 
Omnipotence,  and  there,  stripping  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes,  bid  him  look  uudazzled  at  the  throne 
of  God." 


Astronomy. — In  the  Report  of  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams on  Uie  iSmithsonian  Bequest,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  passage,  describing  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  science  of  astronomy  : 

"The  express  object  of  an  observatory  is  the  in- 
•rensc  of  knowledge  by  new  discovery.  The  physi- 
cal relations  between  the  firmament  of  heaven  and 
the  globe  allotted  by  tlic  Cre.itor  of  all  to  be  the 
abode  of  man,  are  discoverable  only  by  the  organ 
of  the  eye.  Many  of  these  relations-  arc  indispen- 
sable to  the  existence  of  liuman  life,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  earth  itsnlf  Who  can  conceive  the  idea  of 
a  world  without  a  sun,  liut  must  connect  it  with  the 
extinction  of  light  ami  heat,  of  all  vegetation  and 
production,  leaving  the  lifeless  clod  of  matter  to  re- 
turn to  lis  primitive  state  of  chaos,  or  to  be  con- 
sumed by  elemental  fire?  The  influence  of  the 
moon — of   the  planets,  our  next  door   neighbors  of 


The  Three  Friends Trust   no    friend    wherein 

thou  hast  not  proved  him.  At  the  banqneting-table 
how  many  nior-e  are  found  than  at  the  door  of  the 
prison  ! 

A  man  had  three  friends:  two  of  them  he  dear- 
ly loved  —  the  third  to  him  was  indifferent,  although 
he  was  the  most  true  hearted  of  the  three.  On  a 
certain  occasion  he  w.is  summoned  before  a  judge, 
and  was,  although  innocent,  cruelly  accused.  'Who 
among  yon,'  said  he,  '  will  go  with  me  and  be  a 
witness  in  my  behalf.'  for  I  have  been  cruelly  ac- 
cused and  the  king  is  angry.' 

The  first  of  his  friends  im.nediately  excused  him- 
self, saying  he  could  not  go  with  him  on  account 
of  other  business. 

'I'lie  second  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the 
judgment  hall,  then  turned  away  and  went  back, 
fearing  the  anger  of  the  judge. 

The  third,  upon  whom  he  had  reckoned  the  least, 
went  in,  spoke  for  him,  and  so  joyfully  bore  testi- 
mony' to  his  innocence,  that  the  judge  released  liiin 
and  sent  him  away.  *  »  *  * 

Three  friends  has  man  in  this  world,  and  how  do 
they  bear  themselves  toward  him  in  the  hour  of 
death,  when  God  summons  him  before  his  judgment 
seat  ?  jyeatlk,  his  most  cherished  friend,  first  for- 
sakes him  and  goes  not  with  him.  His  relatives  and 
friends  accompany  him  to  the  portals  ol  the  grave, 
and  turn  back  again  to  their  dwellings.  The  third, 
that  which  in  life  was  most  frequently  forgotten,  is 
his  gvod  worts.  They  alone  accompany  him  to 
the  throne  of  the  judge  :  they  go  before,  speak  in 
his  behalf,  and  find   mercy. 


The  AraVa  Hospitality One  of  the  missiona- 
ries to  Syria,  in  a  speech  at  the  late  anniversary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Philadelphia,  gave  a  graph- 
ic sketch  of  the  Arab's  virtues,  from  which  we  take 
the  following : 

"There  is  one  trait  possessed  by  the  Arab,  which 
is  most  valuable — it  is  a  nice  sense  of  honor.  There 
are  still  good  and  bad  among  them,  but  they  all 
have  a  high  sense  of  lionorable  obligation.  Another 
feature  is  their  universal  hospi'.ality.  I  his  has 
come  down  from  old  to  them.  In  their  lofty  poetry, 
which  is  more  exalted  in  its  character  than  that  of 
any  other  nation,  they  land  and  extol  that  Arab  who 
consumes  his  substance  to  entertain  strangers  ;  and 
the  Arab  has  no  greater  boast  than  that  the  fire  of 
his  hearth  never  goes  out,  but  is    always    burnini'-, 


to  cook  food  for  the  stranger,  his  guests.  Dismount 
from  your  iiorse  in  the  desert,  and  enter  the  Arab's 
tent,  and  he  will  entertain  you  as  Abmham  did  of 
old — if  not  with  the  calf,  \et  with  milk  and  butter, 
and  the  best  he  lias,  and  wait  on  yon  till  you  are 
refreshed  :  for  to  be  economical,  is  with  the  Arabs, 
the  height  of  meanness."' 


PoTDRFTTE. —  I.  Poudrc^te  is  a  perfect  substitute 
for  common  dung,  whelher  with  respect  to  price  or 
quality.  2.  Its  favorable  effects  essentially  depend 
on  the  moisture  of  the  season.  3.  In  dry  years  it 
is  less  et^cacious  upon  sandy  soils  than  upon  very 
greasy  or  medium  clays.  4.  It  is  particularly 
suitable  to  very  greasy  clays.  5.  By  virtue  of  the 
lime  and  ammonia  which  it  contains,  it  quickens 
and  develops  the  inert  humus,  and  the  liumic  acid 
which  often  accumulates  in  the  soil.  6.  The  Pou- 
drette  combined  with  organic  matter,  or  in  the 
state  it   is  actually  made,   is  a  powerful   means    of 

rendering    clay  land  friable Le    Cidtivaleur  for 

August,  1838. 


Watering  must  not  be  neglected  in  dry  weather. 
If  well  water  is  used,  it  should  stand  all  day  in  a 
tub  or  barrel,  exposed  to  the  sun.  Evening  is  the 
best  time  for  watering.  — Gen.  Far. 


BOXE  MAKIIRE. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  {rienris  nn.l  ihe  puMi :,  thai 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
hones  lorm  the  most  powerful  sliniulanl  that  can  he  applied 
10  the  earth  as  a  manure 

Orilers  for  Pone  .Manure  or  Oyster  .Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Hone  IV'lill,  near  Treinoiit  road,  in  itoxhurj,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  anil  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Aiarket  .Street,  or  through  the  l*ost  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March  4,  1340  NAHUM  WARD. 


For  sale  by 
April  1.";. 


AVeek's  Trealise  on  Bees 


JOSEPH  BKECK  &  CO. 


DISHLEY  SHEKP. 

For  sale,  twenty  full  blood  Dishley  or  New  Leicester 
Ewes,  and  one  Ram.  Price  Sio  each.  Apply  at  the  Far- 
mer Office. 

June  24.  * 


HORTICULTURAL.  TOOJ-   CHESTS. 

Containing  a  complete  setof  Ganteii  tools  of  superior  finish 
and  slyit ,  recently  received  fioni  Liverpool  and  lor  sale  at  the 
New  iiln^ilaud  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

May  6."  JOSEPH   URECK  &  CO. 


(>ard^<:ni<:k»'  icmives. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  it  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 

now  otter  for  sale  a  lew  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
pruning,  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  hefbre  import- 
ed. 

Also — a   large  assorlmeiu    of    Lludilini;    Knives,    Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &.C. 
April  '32 


siPERB  rucke:t  i.\rkspir  seed. 

The  suljscrihers  otTer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Superh  Donhle 
Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  of  their  own  raising,  ^aved  from  dou- 
ble flowering  plants  only,  emhracing  all  the  difleient  colors. 
For  tine,  strong  and  early  plants,  the  seed  should  he  so^vn  in 
August  JOSEPH  liRECK  &.  CO. 

June  1". 

A   Half  Blooded   Cream  Pot  Bnll  <  alf  for  Sale. 

CaUed  April,  1840.  Odin,  a  first  rale  puuvc  cow,  and  got 
liy  Col.  Jacques'  famous  Hull,  Don  Cream  lot,  'I'his  Calf 
is  a  deep  rod  color,  and  strongly  marked  of  [he  Cream  I*oi 
breed.     Apply  to  JOSEPH   ffKI'lCK  &  CO, 

Dorchesier,  June  21 ,  3w 

THU    NEW    KNtil.A  .  D   F.lii.MEK 

Is  published  every  Wcdnesda)  Evenir.g,  at  $n  per  annrt; 
|)aya|]leat  the  end  of  Ihc  year — hut  Uiose  wdio  pay  wiili.n 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing  are  entitled  to  a  rV 
duclionof  5B  cents. 


TUTTl.K,    DENNETT    AND    CHISHOL.M,    rRINTERS, 

r.  ,.i.-ll't,li.  ,11  i*.-.k'l',.    ,I;ii.-,iwN 


'US^ 


AND     H  O  R  T  I  C  U  L  T  U  H  A  L 


REGISTER. 


^ 
^ 


1?UI;L!SHED    by    Joseph    BRECK    &    CO.,   no     53    NOHTH    market    street,    (Agbicultuhal    Warehoube.) 


VOI-.  \I«.] 


BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY    EVENING,  JULY  15,  1840. 


[NO.  a. 


N.    E  .    FARMER. 


PREMIUM  LIST  OF  THE   ESSEX  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

(Concluded.) 

XIV.  AXIMALS  TO  BE  PRODUCED  AT  THE  EXHIBI- 
TIOM  AT  GeORGKTOWN,  ON  \Vl  D.NiSDAV,  t^EP- 
TF11EER  30.  A.    D.    1840. 

By  thp  Tuvor  of  tlii?  Trii3ti.-r.s  of  the  Massaciin- 
setts  Society  for  Promotinir  Agriciilturp,  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  say,  tliat  in  addition  to  the  other 
pretniunis  offered,  tlie  following  will  bo  awarded 
for  stock  from  any  county  in  the  commonwealth,  by 
a  special  committee  for  this  purpose. 

"  For  the  best  full  blooded  bull,  of  an  imported 
breed,  not  less  than  one  year  old,  on  satisfactory 
assurance  bo iny  jriven  that  he  shall  be  kept  for  use 
in  some  county  of  the  State,  at  least  nins  months 
from  the  day  of  e.vhibition,  $lo 

For  the  secnnJ  best,  6 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  full  blood,  of  an  import- 
ed breed,  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ten 
years  old,  with  satisfactniy  evidence  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  has  been  fed,  ,$1.5 

For  the  second  best,  fi 

For  the  best  full  blooded  heifer,  of  imported 
breed,  that  has  been  milked  not  less  than  three 
months,  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  quantity 
and  ([uality  of  her  milk,  $10 

For  the  best  yearling  full  blooded  heifer,  of  im- 
ported breed,  .$.5 
For  the  best  pair  of  workincr   oxen,   taking  into 
view  their  size,  power  and  training-,                     $\-i 
For  the  second  best,  G 
For  the  best  pair  of  three  year  old  steers,  taking 
into  view  their  size,  power,  &c.                            $10 
For  the  best  milch  cow,  of  native  lireed,  not  less 
than  three  nor  more   than  ten  years  old,  with  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her 
milk  and  mode  of  li?eding,                                      $1.5 
'I  hey  also  propose  the  following  premiums  to  be 
awarded  to  comi>etitors    from    any    county   in    this 
Commonwealth,  on  stock  exhibited  at    Concord,   in 
the  county  of  Middlese.x,  at  the  Cattle  Show  of  the 
Middlesex  County   Agricultural  Society,   on  Wed- 
nesday, the  7lli  day  of  October  next,  viz: 

For  the  best  bull,  $.50 

For  the  next  best,  25 

For  tlie  best  milch  cow,  30 

For  llie  next  best,  20 

For  the  best  heifer  under  ;S  years  oldj  15 

For  tlii>  next  best,  '  10 

For  the  best  boar,  15 

For  the  next  best,  10 

For  tho  best  breeding  sow,  15 

For  the  next  best,  10 

The  distribution  of  the  amount  of  the  foregoing 
premiums  having  been  apportioned  in  conformity 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  respective  acrricultural 
societies  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  competitors  will 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions tif  said  societies  respectively,  and  also  to  give 


notice  in  writing  of  their  intention  to  offer  animals 
for  the  foreiroing  premiums,  to  Benjamin  Guild,  Est). 
Boston,  Recorduiff  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
S(iciety  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the 
Monday  preceding  the  aforesaid  days  of  exhibition 
respectively." 

For  the  best  ox  fatted  within  the  county,  regard 

being  had  to  the  manner  of  feeding  and  the  expense 

thereof,  .Slo 

For  the  second  best,  10 

For  the  best  fatted  cow  or  heifer,  10 

For  the  second  best,  7 

For  the  best  bull,  not   less  than  one  year  old,  on 

satisfactory  assurance  being  given  that  he  shall  be 

kept  for  use  in  the  county  at  least  nine  months  from 

the  day  of  exhibition,  $8 

For  the  second  best,  6 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  not  less  than    three  nor 

more  than  ten  years  old,  with  satisfactory  evidence 

as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk,  and    the 

manner  in  which  she  has  been  fed,  $8 

For  the  second  best,  (i 

For  the  third       do  4 

For  the  best  lie'.l'er,  that  has  been    in    mill;  three 

months  or  n-.ore,  with    satisfactory    evidence  as    to 

the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk,  $0 

For  the  second  do  4 

For  the  best  yeailing  heifer,  3 

For  the  second  do  2 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen,  not  to  exceed 

eight  years  old,  taking  into  view  their  size,  power, 

and  the  manner  in  which  they   have  been  trained, 

$10 

For  the  second  do  7 

For  the  third  do  5 

For  the  best  pair  three  year   old    steers,    taking 

into  view  their  size,  power,  &c.  .$7 

For  the  second  do  5 

For  the  best  pair  of  two  year  old    steers,  taking 

into  view  their  size,  power,  &c.  .$(! 

For  the  second  do  4 

For  the  best  pair  of  yearling  steers,  taking    into 

view  their  size,  poxver,  &c.  .$4 

For  the  second  do  1 

Yar  the  best  boar,  .5 

For  the  second  do  2 

For  the  best  bleeding  sow,  5 

For  the  secimd  do  3 

For  the  best  litter  of  weaned  pigs,   not  less  than 

four,  from  two  to  six  months  old,  .$6 

For  the  second  do  .3 

XV.  Teams  of  Working  Oxrn. 

For  the  best  team  of  working  oxen,  not  less 
than  forty  pair,  belonging  to  one  town,  that  shall 
be  exhibiied  between  12  and  2  o'clock,  §'^0 

[C?°lf  these  teams  sliou.d  C"ine  more  than  six 
n.lles,  the  expense  of  their  feed  will  be  paid  in  ad- 
dition to  the  prciuiuui. 

XVI.  Domestic  Manufactures. 

For  the  best  piece  of  carpeting,  a  yard  wide,  and 

not  less  than  twenty  yards  to  be  exhibited,  $5 

TJie  second  best  do  do  3 


For  the  best  piece  of  stair  carpeting,  not  less 
than  twenty  yards  to  be  exhibited,  $3 

For  the  best  straw  or  grass  bonnet,  5 

Tlic  second  best  do  3 

For  the  best  wrought  hearth  rug,  having  regard 
both  to  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  expense  of 
the  miterial,  $3 

The  second  best  do  2 

For  the  best  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  7-6t  lis  of  a  yard 
wide,  and  twenty  yards  in  quantity,  $5 

The  second  best  do  3 

For  the  best  piece  of  flannel,  a  yard  wide  and 
twenty  yards  in  quantity,  $4 

The  second  best  do  2 

For  th_>  best  wrought  woolen  hose,  not  less  than 
four  pair,  2 

The  second  best  do  1 

For  the  best  iren's  half  hose,  not  less  than  four 
pair,  $1 

For  the  best  silk  hose,  not  lefs  than  three  pair,    2 
For  the  best  piece  of  linen  cloth,  not  less    than 
twenty  yards,  $4 

The  second  best  do  2 

For  the  best  piece  of  linen  diaper,  not  less  than 
twenty  yards,  ,$3 

'i'he  second  best  do  2 

For  the   best  wrought  counterpane,    having    re- 
gard to  the  quality  and  expense  of  the  materials,  $4 
The  second  best  do  2 

For  the  best  specimen  of  wrought  lace,  3 

The  second  best,  2 

For  the  best  specimen  of  work  performed  by  a 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age,  exhibiting  indus- 
try and  iugemiity,  $3 
The  second  best  do  2 
Oy=The  Trustees  being  disposed  to  encimrage 
domestic  industry,  solicit  an  exhibition  of  all  arti- 
cles manifesting  this — and  will  reward  them  as  lib- 
erally as  in  their  pow°r — the  amount  of  these  a- 
wards  nut  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

XVII.  Frcits  anu  Flowers. 

A  convenient  room  will  be  provided  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  fruits  and  flowers  —  whoever  presents 
the  same  is  requested  to  give  a  description  of  the 
article  presented.  A  committee  will  examine  and 
report  on  these  articles,  and  particular  care  will  be 
taken  that  no  disposition  will  be  made  of  them  oth- 
er than  such  as  the  owner  may  direct.  'I'he  friends 
of  horticulture  arn  solicited  to  contribute  their  mite 
for  the  honor  of  the  county. 

XVIII.  Live  Fences. 

The  trustees,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation  of  hedges,  or  live  fences,  as  in  many  cases 
iTost  important,  and  when  in  good  condition  always 
iisei'ul,  economical  and  ornamental,  have  determin- 
ed to  offer  premiums  as  follows  : 

For  the  best  cultivated  hedge  or  live  fence  of 
any  kiiiil,  of  not  less  than  five  years  growth  from 
'he  seed,  and  at  least  twenty  rods  in  length,  well 
trimmed  and  filled,  a  premium  of  $20 

For  the  next  best,  under  the  same  conditions,  a 
premium  of  $10 
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General  Remarks-  ,  crops — abcut  3  1-3  quarters  of  wheat  and  between  .  besides  tlie  carriage  of  the  tiles,  tliat  is  only  51.  per 

All  claims  for  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  the  5  and  6  quarters  of  oats  per  acre.  A  similar  course  '  acre.  Ot  the  6  acres  which  had  bem  subsoil  plough- 
day  of  e.xbibition,  must  be  entered  with  the  Secve-  ,  «"J3  pursued,  with  variations,  till  within  a  few  years  ■  ed,  2  were  drilled  with  Chevalier  barle/  and  4  with 
tary  of  the  Society  or  ills  agent,  on  or    before  t>  o'-  ]  when  rye-grass  and  clover  were  sown  witli  the  last  .Tartarian  oat^.      Red  and  white   clover,   rye  grass, 


clock,  A.  M.  of  that  day 

All  other  claims  for  premiums  must  be  handed 
or  forwarded  to  the  secretary  in  writing. 

All  prrmiums  awarded,  the  pMynieiit  of  which  is 
not  demanded  of  the  treasurer  within  one  year  from 
the  day  nf  e.-ihibilion,  will  be  considered  as  given 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

No  animal,  for  which  a  premium  has  lierctofore 
teen  awarded  by  this  Society,  will  be  entitled  to 
another  premium,  unless  it  be  of  a  higher  order, 
and  for  qualities  different  from  those  for  which  the 
former  premiums  were  awarded. 

No  person  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  premium 
unless  he  complies  with  the  conditions  on  which 
the  premiums  are  offered,  and  gives  notice  as  re- 
quired, of  his  intention  to  claim  the  same. 

In  regard  to  all  subjects  for  which  premmms  are 
offered,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
trustees  reserve  to  tliemselves  the  right  of  judging 
of  the  quality  of  the  animal  or  article  offered;  and 
that  no  premiums  will  be  awarded,  unless  the  ob- 
jects of  them  are  of  decidedly  superior  quality. 
By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Sec'ry. 


From  the  .Tournal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 

E  X  P  E  R  I  JVI  E  N  T  S 

On  the  Improvi-ment  of  poor  lands  by  Stibsoil  phiigli- 
ins;,  both  witli  and  without   Undenlrmning.      By 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rh.vm,  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  English  JigrUulturul  Society  : 

Sir, — .As  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  progress 
of  agriculture  to  have  well-authenticated  facts  and 
accurate  details  of  different  modes  of  cultivation, 
than  mere  theoretical  speculations,  I  venture  to  lay 
before  the  English  Agricultural  Society  the  result 
of  two  experiments,  made  with  considerable  atten- 
tion to  every  circumstance  whicli  might  influence 
the  result. 

1.  The  first  which  I  shall  mention  may  be  found 
interesting  at  this  inoment  in  consequence  of  i:s 
throwing  some  light  on  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough, 
which,  although  by  no  means  a  new  invention,  has 
lately  been  strongly  recommended  on  particular 
soils,  not  without  some  discussions  as  to  its  merits, 
and  doubts  of  its  general  usefulness. 

The  field  which  was   the  subject   of  the  e.\peri- 
nient  was  once  a  portion  of  the  open  common  in  the 
forest  of  Windsor,  and  brought  into  cultivation  soon 
after  the  inclosure  of  the  fiirest    in    1813.     Its  soil 
consisted  of  a  very  moderate  loam,  inclined  to  yel- 
low clay,  only  a  few  inches  in    depth;  the   subsoil 
chiefly  a  stiff  clay,  but  with    occasional  portions  of 
a  very  gravelly  loam,  nearly  impervious    to    water. 
The  surface  is  slightly  undulated,  and    sufficiently 
inclined  to  let  off  the   surface-water  by    means  of 
open  drains.     It  was  first   brought  into   cultivation 
by  paring  and    burning  the   surfuce  ;  and  no    very 
regular  rotation  of  crops  was    followed.     The  first 
crop  was  turnips,  broadcast;  a   very  good   crop,  in 
consequence  of  the  ashes.      After  this  had  been  fed 
off  by  sheep,  came  oats  ;  a  good  crop.      It  was  then 
chalked,  at  the   rate   of  about  15    tumbrel  loads  to 
the  acre,  and  manured  with  good    dung,  IJ  tumbrels 
.  per  acre.      After  this,  part  of  the  field  was  planted 
with  potatoes,  part  with  beans,  and   part  with  pens, 
as  experiments ;   Ihe   crops    were    moderate.     The 
next  crops   were    half   wheat  and    half  oats  ;  fair 


vhen 

crop.     The  grasses  were  mown  twice   for  hay    the  |  and  other  grass  seeds,  wore  sown    after   the    land 

field  was  pas-  |  had  been  harrowed,  and  the  surface  was  rolled. 
I  The  season  being  moist,  the  clover  grew  very  rap- 
idly, and  the  barley  sufl'ered  in  consecjoence.  The 
crop,  notwithstanding,  was  fair,  reckoned  at  about 
4  1-2  quarters  to  the  acre  ;  which  is  more  than  is 
usually  grown  in  the  neighburhood.  Had  there 
been  no  clover,  C  quarters  might  have  been  fairly 
expected  from  the  length  of  the  straw  and  ears. 
'J'lie  Tartarian  oats  kept  down  the  clover.  The 
straw  rose  above  a  man's  brad,  and  the  crop  was 
very  heavy.  It  is  not  threshed  out,  but  we  esti- 
mate it  at  S>  quarters  to  the  acre.  From  the  yield 
of  a  small  portion  threshed,  I  have  reason  to  think 
it  will  exceed  this.  The  field  is  now  (Dec.  21st) 
after  all  the  rain  which  has  fallen  in  autumn,  as 
dry  and  sound  as  any  pasture  I  have.  My  cows 
and  horses  liave  been  occasionally  turned  into  the 
field  without  making  any  impression;  and  the  old 
water  furrows,  which  were  dug  out  by  my  men, 
from  habit,  are  quite  dry,  with  fine  clover  in  the 
bottom  of  them. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  experi- 
ment is  important,  as  it  shows  that,  wherever  the 
subsoil  is  retentive  of  moisture,  complete  under- 
draining  is  essential  ;  and  that  the  subsoil  plough 
should  never  be  used  until  the  water  can  run  off 
below.  It  also  shows  what  an  improvement  is  made 
on  moderate  land  by  the  union  of  draining  and 
subsoil  ploughing.  The  cost  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  result.  The  50/.  I  laid  out  on  this 
field,  I  consider  as  the  most  profitable  investment 
I  ever  made.  The  4  acres  which  were  not  subsoil- 
ploughed  are  in  artificial  grass:  as  soon  as  the 
field  is  again  broken  up,  which  will  be  in  two  or 
three  years,  this  portion  shall  also  have  the  benefit 
of  the  subsoil  plough. 

[The  other  experiment  will  be  given  in  our  next] 


next  year.     'I  he  two  next  years  th 
tured,  chiefly  with  sheep. 

This  I  consider  to  have  completed  the  prepara- 
tory cultivation  ;  and  the  field,  when  broken  up, 
showed  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  depth,  col- 
or, and  texture  of  the  soil.  After  that  it  bore  beans 
and  wheat.  It  was  then  fallowed,  in  order  to  clear 
it  of  the  coarse  natural  grasses  which,  in  spite  of 
all  this  ciillivation,  had  not  been  entirely  eradicat- 
ed, and  also  of  a  considerable  portion  of  couch 
grass  (Triticum  repens,)  which  had  increased  in 
the  soil.  Six  acres  of  the  field  were  subsoil-plough- 
ed, early  in  1838,  to  the  depth  of  14  or  15  inches, 
by  means  of  the  Rackheatli-plough,  made  by  Messrs 
Ransome  &  Co.,  at  Ip.swich.  A  common  swing- 
plough  (the  only  plough  1  ever  use,)  with  two  hor- 
ses abreast,  first  made  a  furrow  of  about  G  inches 
deep.  Not  having  a  large  team,  I  had  several  such 
furrows  opened,  and  then  the  two  horses,  and  two 
more  who  had  been  carting  manure  while  the  other 
pair  was  ploughing,  were  yoked  to  the  Rackhenth 
plough,  which  stirred  the  subsoil  9  or  10  inches 
deep.  The  common  plough  after  that  filled  up  the 
furrows.  Thus  somewhat  less  than  half  an  acre  a 
day  was  subsoil-ploughed  with  4  horses,  the  weath- 
er being  very  favorable.  The  land  was  now  ma- 
nured with  10  cartloads  of  yard  dung  to  the  acre: 
one  acre  was  planted  with  potatoes  ;  in  another 
acre,  mangold-wurtzel  seed  was  drilled  in  rows  18 
inches  apart;  two  acres  were  sown  with  Swedish 
turnips,  and  two  acres  with  red  tankard  turnips. — 
The  mangold-wurtzel  was  either  taken  off  early  by 
the  fly,  or  failed  ;  and  turnip  seed  was  drilled  over 
it.  The  Swedes  were  also  sown  a  second  time. 
Before  Christmas  there  was  a  very  good  appearance 
of  Swedes  and  turnips,  which  had  been  properly 
hoed  two  or  three  times  and  were  clean.  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
and  began  to  feed  off  the  turnips  with  sheep,  draw- 
ing a  portion  for  the  cows  at  home.  The  winter 
was  •^vet,  and  I  was  soon  obliged  to  remove  the 
sheep.  The  ground  became  too  hollow  to  bear 
the  cart  wheels  and  the  tread  of  the  horses;  and  I 
began  to  regret  having  loosened  the  subsoil,  which 
now  held  wet  like  a  sponge.  I  had  never  thought 
that  the  field  reiiuired  underdraining.  The  water 
always  ran  off  by  the  open  drains  before  it  was  sub- 
soil ploughed ;  I  might,  therefore,  very  naturally 
have  concluded  that  the  subsoil  plough  had  now 
ruined  my  land.  The  turnips  were  now  eaten  oft' 
or  carted  home  till  late  in  spring;  and  perhaps  I 
shoulil  have  lost  the  use  of  them  altogether,  or 
spoiled  my  land  by  cutting  it  up,  if  I  had  not  de- 
termined on  an  effectual  remedy. 

I  immediately  ordered  18,000  draining  tiles, 
which  fortunately  1  procured  from  different  kilns  in 
the  neighborhood  :  they  were  the  footed  tiles.  T)ie 
common  size  cost  2  guineas  a  thousand,  besides 
carriage;  they  were  13  inches  long;  those  for  the 
main  drains  cost  3  guineas  a  thousand,  G  inches  in 
diameter,  but  only  12  inches  long.  I  laid  out  the 
drains  .30  feet  apart;  the  common  drains  2G  inches 
deep,  the  main  dr.iins  30  inches.  An  immense  vol- 
ume of  water  ran  out  of  the  drains  before  the  tiles 
were  put  in ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  they  were 
filled  up,  my  she(  p  relurned  to  the  fold,  and  my 
cart  took  the  daily  .■■■upply  of  turnips  for  the  cows. 
The  whole  field  was  underdrained  at  a  cost  of  50/., 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUTTER  AGAIN. 

IMr  Coljian — In  my  first  letter  on  butter,  I  omit- 
ted to  state  that  much  of  that  celebrated  butter  of 
Holland  is  made  from  new  milk;  and  that  the  but- 
termilk remaining  is  a  very  good  food — much  bet- 
ter than  that  proceeding  from  cream  churning.  I 
know  not  whether  any  of  our  farmers  adopt  this 
process  ;  or  if  they  do,  what  improvements  they 
have  made  on  the  practice  of  the  Dutch ;  and  I 
should  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that  they  had 
really  "  beaten  the   Dutch." 

The  superior  quality  of  Dutch  butter  is  attribu- 
ted by  some  persons  to  the  salt  which  they  use: — 
they  make  a  secret  of  the  preparation  of  their  salt 
It  is  certain  that  their  butter  has  very  little  of  the 
taste  of  salt  in  the  sense  that  ours  has.  Their 
secret  consists,  probably,  in  diminishing  that  acrid 
taste  which  proceeds  from  the  muriate  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

For  the  want  of  positive  knowledge,  I  will  now 
indulge  in  my  own  speculations,  which  may  go  for 
what  liiey  are  worth. 

I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  rich  strippings  from 
the  cows  may  be  churned  with  more  ease  than 
common  milk.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  some  of 
our  experimental  farmers,  with  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  could  find  the    means   of  stripping   the 
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com  lion  now  inilU  of  its  superfluous  watery  parti- 
cles, by  a  short  and  simple  process;  we  sliould 
tlieii  liave  it  all  lilse  the  best  strippinfjs,  or  perhaps 
better  and  more  bntterous.  I  will  siingest  siicli 
notions  on  this  subject  as  now  onciir  to  nie,  which 
may  lead  to  better  ones,  and  enconraije  experiiients 
which  I  have  not  the  means  of  'naking  in  the  city. 
I  have  shown  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  liquor  from  its  sediment,  which  is  commonly 
a  slow  process,  may  be  accelerated,  and  made  al- 
most instantaneons.  Co'oring  matter,  of  various 
kinds,  may  be  taken  out  of  liquors  as  well  as  from 
stuffs,  by  chemical  application  ;  and  various  com- 
pound substances  may  be  reduced  to  their  diverse 
elements  by  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  means 
Churnin;'  itself  is  a  mechanical  means  of  separa- 
ting thi;  bntterous  from  the  caseous  and  watery  par- 
ticles of  tlie  milk.  I  make  lliese  preliminary  re- 
marks, by  way  of  encouraging  myself  in  the  search 
of  something  analogous  for  the  desired  process  on 
milk. 

It  is  true  that  the  filtration  of  liquors  is  for  the 
e.xtraction  of  heavy  particles  from  the  liquid,  and 
the  separation  now  sought  for,  is  the  extraction  of 
light  particles,  or  butler,  and  that  upwards.  The 
desired  result  is,  to  precipitate  quickly  the  heavier 
particles  from  the  milk.  If  I  were  about  to  try  ex- 
periments, I  should  begin  by  trying  cold  and  heat, 
in  their  various  degrees,  from  congelation  to  boil- 
ing. I  would  next  try  these  two  means  combined 
with  salt,  or  alum,  saltpetre,  &c. :  with  cold  water 
even,  if  I  did  not  care  about  the  buttermilk.  If  I 
were  right  in  the  hypothesis  in  my  first  letter,  viz: 
that  salt  had  no  affinity  for  butter  or  any  pure  fiitty 
substance,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  salting  the 
butter  by  this  process;  and  if  the  salt  have  an  af- 
finity for  watery  particles,  it  would  seem  that  salt 
might  be  made  an  efficient  agent  in  the  separation 
now  re<piired.  If  by  any  one  process  now  suggest- 
ed or  any  one  which  may  occur  to  persons  better 
qualitied  to  invent  them,  a  speedy  mode  of  separa- 
tion be  found  of  the  thick,  butterous,  lighter  parts 
of  the  milk  from  the  others,  which  I  here  suppose 
to  be  heavier,  I  would  then  propose  a  plan  for  draw- 
ing the  latter  off,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  former; 
which  idea  [  borrow  from  the  refiners  of  Champiigne 
wine.  They  first  cork  tlio  bottles  hand-tight,  and 
place  them  in  a  botlle-rack,  with  the  cork  down. 
The  sediment  gets  all  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  : 
they  then  go  from  bottle  to  bottle,  without  displac- 
ing them,  and  take  out  the  corks  quickly,  let  the 
sediment  dropout,  and  replace  the  cork,  with  a  very 
small  loss  of  liquor. 

Now  let  the  vessel  in  which  the  prepared  milk  is 
placed,  have  a  plug  in  the  bottom,  to  let  off  the  but- 
termilk without  disturbing  the  upper  surface.  I 
will  here  suggest  another  practice,  which  may  be 
used  in  this  process,  or  in  some  other,  perhaps,  to 
good  purpose.  Water  may  be  separated  from  wine 
or  cider,  by  various  simple  means.  First,  put  the 
watered  liquor  into  an  earthen  vessel  so  porous  that 
it  will  not  contain  water  :  the  water  will  then  run 
out  first,  and  the  wine  or  cider  will  remain  last. — 
Second — put  a  small  solution  of  alum  in  the  vessel, 
stop  it  with  a  sponge  rubbed  with  sweet  oil,  then 
incline  the  vessel  gently,  and  the  water  will  run 
out  through  the  sponge,  leaving  the  wine  behind. 
T  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  cotton  rag  immersed 
in  a  tumbler,  with  a  longer  part  of  it  hanging  out, 
would  by  capillary  attraction  and  a  little  of  the  sy- 
phon principle,  extract  the  water,  or  some  part  of  it. 
You  see,  Mr  Editor,  tliat  I  am  desirous  to  make 
up  for  iny  want  of  positive  knowledge    and  experi- 


ence, by  throwing  out  hints  for  others  to  work  up- 
on. In  so  doing  I  trust  that  I  can  do  no  harm. — 
You  aio  aware  that  the  visionary  alchymists,  in 
their  vain  labors  to  make  gold,  did  more  to  advance 
chemical  science  than  kings  could  have  done  with 
nil  their  power.  In  fact,  it  was  in  opposition  to 
kings,  priests  and  [>opf's,  that  the  black  and  forbid- 
den art  cast  a  blaze  of  true  light  on  the  important 
science  of  chemistry. 

\V,\I.  FOSTF.R. 


SALTPETRE  IN  ME.\T. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  while  so  much  salt 
meat  is  made  and  used,  we  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  proper  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  to  prepare 
and  preserve  it  ;  nor  is  it  known  how  noxious  salt 
meat  may  become  by  an  improper  use  of  saltpetre 
in  the  pickle  or  brine  usually  employed. 

There  are  various  modes  of  preserving  salt  meat 
and  fish,  by  drying,  salting,  pickling,  oiling,  smok- 
ing, &c. ;  but  I  merely  mean  at  present  to  notice 
some  of  the  defects  and  noxious  properties  of  our 
actual  meat,  either  beef  or  pork. 

One  of  the  main  defects  appears  to  consist  in 
the  useless  addition  of  saltpetre  to  the  pickle  where- 
by the  meat  often  beromes  sour  or  spoiled,  and  al- 
ways acid  and  pernicious.  I  never  could  under- 
stand whv  this  substance  was  added  to  common  salt, 
except  that  it  is  said  to  make  it  look  better.  But 
it  ought  to  be  known  that  saltpetre  absorbed  by  the 
meat  is  ?!t7ric  aciil  or  aquaforlis — a  deadly  poison, 
whereby  our  salt  meat  becomes  unpalatable  and 
pernicious.  A  slight  excess  of  this  acid  renders 
the  meat  sour,  or  spoils  it,  as  we  say.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  correct  this  by  potash,  which  ro-ab- 
sorbs  this  excess  ;  but  this  only  hides  the  defect 
without  neutralizing  the  whole  poison. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  we  should  feed  and  deal, 
as  a  staple  of  our  country,  with  an  article  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  such  active  poison  as  nUiic  acid '7 
In  fact,  our  salt  meats  are  no  longer  meat :  they  are 
a  new  pernicious  substance  produced  by  a  chemical 
action  of  salt  upon  the  (lesh  of  animals.  This  flesh 
when  fresh,  consists  chiefly  of  gelatine  and  Jihritie. 
Gelatine  or  jelly,  is  the  substance  soluble  in  warm 
water,  forming  a  broth  by  boiling,  or  becoming  a 
jelly  by  concentration  ;  while  fibrine  is  the  fibrous, 
tough  part  of  the  meat,  which  cannot  be  dissolved, 
and  is  therefore  unfit  for  food,  while  gelatine  is  the 
real  nutritious  part  of  the  meat. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  salt  meat  and  even 
corned  beef  can  no  longer  afford  a  broth,  and  there- 
fore the  gelatine  must  have  been  changed  into 
another  substance  no  longer  soluble,  nor  so  nutri- 
tious, by  the  chemical  action  of  salt  and  saltpetre. 
To  this  new  substance  chemists  have  not  yet  given 
a  name  ;  but  it  is  as  different  from  meat  as  leather 
is  from  the  hide  before  it  is  tanned  by  the  tan-bark 
or  taymin. 

To  this  chemical  change  in  meat  are  to  be  as- 
cribed all  noxious  qualities  of  salt  moat,  and  the 
diseases  to  which  those  who  feed  chiefly  on  it  be- 
come liable;  sea-scurvey,  land-scurvey,  sore  gums, 
rotten  teeth,  biles,  ulcers,  &c.,  which  we  entail  im 
ourselves  by  using  a  kind  of  poisoned  bad  meat, 
which  we  call  salt. 

This  important  and  doleful  fact  ought  to  be  well 
known  generally  to  all  those  who  raise  cattle,  cure 
meat,  or  consume  it,  in  order  that  they  may  correct 
this  sad  defect. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  abandon  alto- 
gether the  use  of  saltpetre  in  curing  meat.     This  is 


indispensable,  and  no  one  who  is  told  that  aqua 
fortis  is  the  produce  of  it,  ought  any  longer  to  use 
this  poison  in  pickles  or  brines. 

The  best  substitute  for  it  is  sugar.  A  small 
quantity  makes  the  meat  healthier,  sweeter,  nicer, 
and  quite  as  durable.  Let  this  be  known  to  all  our 
farmers  and    sailors. 

How  to  make  brine  for  meat  perfectly  innoxious, 
is  yet  a  desideratum.  Gelatine  ought  to  be  pre- 
served in  salt  meat  pure  and  soluble,  as  it  is  in 
broth  cakes,  before  any  meat  can  bo  perfectly 
healthy  and  equal  to  fresh  meat.  But  at  any  rate, 
by  withholding  the  saltpetre,  we  divest  it  of  a  dead- 
ly poisimous  substance. 

C.  S,  RAFINESQUE. 
Prof.  History  and  Mttural  Science,  Elm  Place. 

Lansinburg,  N.  Y. 
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EXHIBlTIOH    OP    FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Saiurday,  June  27,  1840. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  at  the  rooms  this  morn- 
ing reflected  great  credit  upon  the  various  contri- 
butors :  every  specimen  could  with  truth  be  called 
excellent.      'I  hey  were  as  follows: 

By  lion.  E.  Vose,  Dorchester — Black  Tartarian 
and  White  Bigareau  Cherries  ;  very  superior  spe- 
cimens. 

By  B.  Guild,  Esq. — Very  fine  specimens  of  Bl'k 
Tartarian  Cherry. 

By  Wm.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Newton — Beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Napoleon  Bigareau  Cherry.  The  lovers  of 
this  fruit  should  not  fail  to  order  from  Mr  Kenrick 
trees  that  will  yield  such  su|ierb  fruit. 

Jno.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Newton,  exhibited  Black 
Tartarian  and  one  other  kind  of  cheiry  not  named  ; 
the  first  a  beautiful  specimen  and  worthy  extensive 
cultivation. 

John  .VI.  Ives,  Esq.,  Salem,  presented  two  speci- 
mens of  seedling  cherries  :  o.ie  called  Mottled  Bi- 
gareau and  raised  from  seed  of  Manning's  White 
Bigareau,  and  the  other  not  named,  raised  from  the 
seed  of  an  English  Bigareau — both  very  fine  speci- 
mens. 

R.  Manning,  Esq.,''of  Salem,  exhibited  the  follow^ 
ing  cherries:  large  White  Bigareau,  China  Biga- 
reau and  common  White  Bigareau,  Black  Tartari- 
an, Black  Heart  and  Black  Eagle,  American  Am- 
ber and  American  Heart,  Elton  cherry,  and  a  sced- 
lins  from  the  White  Bigareau  :  these  were  all  fine 
and  some  very  excellent. 

Mr  Hawks,  of  Lynn,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of 
Downton,  Southboro'  and  Methven  Strawberries. 

There  was  one  specimen  of  fruit  exhibited  this 
morning,  which  though  mentioned  last,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  forget — a  Peach  tree  grown  in  a  pot, 
of  fine  form  and  healthy,  bearing  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  "  Early  Ann  Peach"?  This  species 
attracted  much  attention,  and  the  universal  opinion 
was,  "Beautiful  !  beautiful!"  It  reflected  much 
credit  upon  the  contributor,  Capt  George  Lee,  of 
West  Cambridge. 

Sam'l  Walker,  Esq.,  Roxbury,   exhibited    speci- 
mens of  Rhubarb,    (Pie  Plant)     These   specimens 
'  were  very  large,  and  equal    if   not  superior  to   any 
I  that  have  been  exhibited   at  the    rooms    for   a  long 
time. 

Spring  Potatoes,  so  called,  said  to  be  full  grown, 
though  small ;  raised  by  J.  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Roxbury 

For  the  Committee, 

JAS.  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 
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hands  llirouijh  wlioni  they  must  pass  ;  tind  it  is  only 
tlie  great  staples  tliat  can  be  sold  at  all,  for  the  va- 
rious liltle  things  that  are  profitable  to  raise  fur    a 


with  the  all-absorbing  object  of  aicuumlating  prop- 
erty. 

'I  hose  things  will    nndoubl-odly    be  changed   in 


In  the  thick  timber  bottoms  along  the  Illinois  to  a  distant  one :— thns,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase, 
river  ami  in  the  swamps  of  Indiana,  there  are  groat  ,  ..nny  way  you  can  fix  it"  the  west  must  sufter  a 
numbers  of  wild  hogs,  which  are  occasionally  hunt-  j  prea't  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a  market, 
cd,  and  many  are  taken,  but  they  arc  hardly  worth  |  which  goes  far  to  balance  the  greater  fertility  of 
the  killii^g. 

Sheep  are  not  very  common,  on  account  of  the 
wolves,  but  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  there  are  con- 
siderable flocks,  and  there  are  a  few  in  Illinois. — 
The  high  rolling  prairies  make  excellentsheep  pas- 
tures, and  they  thrive  exctedingly    nell  there. 


handy  marki^t,  will  not    pay    for  the    transportation  :  time,  and  the  western  country    will  improve    nmch 

faster  than  the  Atlantic  country   has  done; — but  at 


her  soil. 


best  a  long  period  will  be  required  before  the  mor- 
al, intellectual  and  social  advantages  of  the  west 
will  be  e(iual  to  what  ihey  are  in  the  east. 

The  common  buildings  in  the  west  are  lo"  cab- 


The  population  of   the   western    States    is    of  a    ins,  which  are  built  by  locking  logs    together    and 

1  filling  the  crevii:es  with  splinters  and  clay.      On  trie 


mixed  and  heterogeneous  character :  the  immi- 
grants are  from  all  the  States  and  of  almost  every  ;  inside  the  logs  are  iisunlly  hewn  off:  the  chimney 
nation,  and  there  is  little  union  among  them.  The  j  projects  the  whole  siz^  from  one  end  of  the  house, 
sonthern  portion  is  chiefly  settled  by  pc  pie  from  laiid  the  fire-place  is  built  of  stones,  if  they  can  be 
There  is  no  finer  mutton  to  be  found  ill  the  world  the  more  southern  Slates,  and  are  generally  de- I  procured  :  if  not,  of  timber  lined  with  a  thick  coat 
perhaps,  than  in  Illinois.  iSheep  husbandry  might  nominated  "  Iloosiers"— a  nick-name,  which  par- j  of  clay  :  single  floors  of  boards  or  rough  planks 
bo  made  very  profitable  there.  :  ticularly  appertains  to  the  inhabitants  of   Indiana  ;    complete  the    finishing  of  the    dwelling.       These 

The  wild  animals  most  common  are  deer,  wolves    the  northern  portion  has  a  majority  of  New  England    cabins  are   comfortably  warm  but   rathe'r    inconve- 
of  two  kind.s,  the  grey  wolf  and    the    prairie    wolf,  ,  and  New  York  people,  who  are  styled  "  Yankees '"  I  nient  habitations.      A  good  cabin  costs  about   one 
foxes,  badgers,  rabbits,  otters  and  squirrels  :   bears  ^  f  ijg  nianners  and  customs  of  the    two    classes  are  '•  hundred  lUdlars.     After  a  time  these  caliins  are  ex- 
different,  and    there    is   mutual   jealousy    between  I  changed  for  Iramed  or   brick    houses,    the    cost   of 
them       Besides  these  two  classes    there    art;  many    which  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  similar  houses  in 


are  seldom  seen 

Of  birds  there  are  wild  turkies,  in  the  forest  coun- 
try, partridges,  which  are  generally  called  pheas- 
ants, quails,  called  also  partridges;  grous,  or  prairie 
hens,  cranes,  snipes,  larks,  parroqnets — very  beau 
tiful  birds  with  white  bellies,  black  wings,  and 
head  and  neck  a  briglit  scariet  ;  and    a    few    other 


foreigners,  especially  Irish  and  Germans — the  lat- 
ter generally  settled  in  little  communities  by  them- 
selves or  in  connection  with  the  descendants  of 
Germans  from  the  middle  States;  and  although 
these  different  races  live  peaceably  with  each    oth- 


many  parts  of  New  England. 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  of  houses  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  is,  the  want  of  good  cellars  ; 
as  there  are  very  few  localities  high  and  dry  e- 
non;ihto  have  a  dry  cellar,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
small  birds,  besides  water  fowl,  which  are  plenty  :  or,  there  is  little  of  that  harmony 'and  kindly  feel-  to  drain  them;  hence  there  are  virry  few  houses 
at  particular  seasons.  ,  i„g  which  exists  among  the  people    of  New    Eng-  itheie  which  have  any  cellar  at  all. 

The  lakes  and   streams  are    well    stocked    with  j  land  ;  and  a   long    period    must  elapse    before    the  i       What  great  advantages  are  to  be  realised  by  emi- 
fish  of  various  kinds,  and  many  of  large  size.  j  whole  population^  w.ll  become  assimilated  and  melt-  ]  grating  to  the  west  ? 

From  these  lists  it  will   be    seen-  iliat  sportsmen    ed  down  into  one  homogeneous  mass.      Good  soci- 
have  fine  opportunities  for  the    ejsercise  of  skill  in    ety  may  be  found  in  the  west,  even  in  the   newest 


their  various  art 

The  people  of  the  western    States  suffer    great 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  ready    markets  for 


settlements,  but  it  must  be  selected. 

The  laws  anil  institutiims  of  the  western  States, 
excepting  Missouri,  are  copied  in   a  gieat  measure 


their  produce.      Notwithstanding  the    noble    lakes    from  those  of  New  York  and  New  England.     Ohio 


and  rivers,  the  numerous  canals  and  railroads  wiiicli 
have  been,  and  are  being  constnicti.'d,  intersecting 
the  country  in  all  directions,  still  a  great  portion 
of  the  country  does  and  always  will  suffer  in  this 
respect.  The  west  is  destined  to  be  an  agricultu- 
ral and  not  a  manufacturing    country.      Almost  all 


is  especially  a  Yankee  State.  The  more  western 
.States  differ  more  from  us.  Towns  and  parishes 
are  scarcely  recognised  in  law.  TJie  corporations 
which  are  denominated  towns,  have  powers  and 
privileges  unlike  the  towns  with  us.  Almost  all 
municipal  affairs  are  managed  by    the  county    ofti- 

branches  of  manufactures  are  carried  on    by  means  j  ^^'■''' '''^  """"^  important  of  whom  are    the   county 

of  water  power  or  are  greatly  facilitated  by  Its   aid,  I '^""""'^"'""'''■■■'    "'"'    s'l^'''^'    "h"    ^"^    periodically 

and  the  west  has  but  a  small  share  of  water  power,  lel'-ctcd  by  the  people. 

not  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  the  saw    mills  and  |      Public  schools  are  provided  for  with  some  degree 


flour  mills  necessary  for  the  country  ;  hence  no 
large  communities  of  consumers  of  agricultural 
produce  can  grow  up  in  the  country,  except  in  the 
cities,  and  these  can  never  bo  so  numerous  as  lo 
consume  a  large  amount  compared  to  what  will  be 
produced  ;  therefore  the  great  staples  only  can  be 
carried  to  market,  and  these  to  a  great  distance,  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  various  manufactures  of  other 
countries  and  the  produce  of  other  climates,  and 
must  seek  a  market  chiefly  at  the  Atlantic  cities 
and  New  (Jrleans.  Improve  the  internal  commu- 
nications as  much  as  they  may,  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
road cannot  be  made  to  every  man's  door,  nor 
through  every  town  nor  every  county,  and    the  lar 


of  liberality.  The  government  has  appropriated 
one  section  in  each  surveyed  township,  that  is  one 
thirlysixth  part  of  all  the  public  lands,  for  the  use 
of  schools,  and  the  States  have  established  other 
funds,  for  the  same  purpose;  but  the  people  are 
generally  unable  to  contribute  much  individually, 
and  a  great  many  do  not  properly  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  educating  their  children. — teachers 
who  are  competent  are  with  difficulty  obtained,  and 
consequently  the  facilities  for  education  are  indif- 
ferent.    Tlivre  are  a  few  persons  who  are  intcrest- 


The  emigrant  who  has  a  capital  may  obtain  good 
land  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  the  rise  of  property 
will  eventually  make  him  rich;  in  the  mean  time 
if  he  is  industrious,  he  may  have  an  abundance  of 
substantial  food,  indeed  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
life;  and  he  may  have  them  too  for  one  half  the 
labor  that  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  them  at 
the  east;  but  the  luxuries,  comprising  many  things 
which  ho  has  been  accustomed  to  all  his  life,  and 
which  most  people  esteem  as  almost  necessary  to 
the  comfort  of  life,  are  not  easily   obtained. 

Excejjt  the  opportunity  which  is  aflbrded  to  the 
man  who  has  a  capital  to  become  rich  by  specula- 
tion, I  know  of  no  important  advantage  to  be  gain- 
ed by  emigrating  to  the  west.  Mechanics  and  la- 
borers havs  no  better  opportunities  there  than  at 
the  east.  Merchants  and  professional  men,  if  they 
are  talented  and  active,  will  almost  always  obtain 
wealtli  and  honors  in  the  west,  and  such  men  will 
succeed  any  where  ;  and  men  who  are  wanting  in 
talent  and  activity,  will  always  be  losers  by  going 
away  from  their  connections  and  friends.  It  is  al- 
most a, proverb  in  the  west,  that  one  wno  has  not 
the  "g'o  ahead"  in  him  will  never  succeed. 

I  do  not  conclude  that  it  would  be  better  for  alt 
to  remain  v.- he  re  they  are,  A  young  man  who  has 
a  little  money  but  not  enough   to  give  hi:n    a    start 


ed  in  the  cau.^e  and  who  tell  us  that  in  a  few  years  !  in  life,  and  who  has  in  addition,   strong  hands   and 


they  will  have  good  schools,  and    that  the  means  of 
education  will  be  abundantly   sufficient    to    satisfy 


gest  part  of  the  produce  must  be  transported  aeon-  '  '''*>  wants  of  tiie  rominunily,    and   in  (Jhio  a    great 
siderable  distance  to  any    of   these    improvements,  ideal  has  been  done;  hut  in  general  these  advanta- 


anu  thence  a  long  and  expoiisiv.'  route  to  the  ulti- 
mate market,  and  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent 
of  fo'tile  country  to  he  cultivated,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  produce,  we  readily  see  that  prices  must 
be  low,  anil  deducting  the  cost  of  transportation, 
the  fanner's  profits  must-be  small,  and  the  prices 
of  manufactured  and  foreign  goods  must  be  hii'h, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  low  prices  of  his  own 
produce,  and  fiom  the  same  causes — the  cost  of 
transportation  and    the    commissions  of   the   many 


ges  exist  mainly  in  the  future  prospect;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  present  rising  generation  will  grow 
up  in  compaiative   ignorance. 


a  light  heart,  will  do  well  to  emigrate,  if  he  will 
avoid  whiskey  and  gambling,  and  attend  to  his  own 
business. 

A  man  who  has  a  family  of  boys  to  provide  for 
and  who  may  have  been  unfortunati-,  but  can  yet 
save  something  from  the  wreck  of  his  property, 
will  find  it  advantageous   to    emigrate   to  the    new 


The  means  of  obtaining  general  inlormation  are  j  scttlen.onts  in  the  west,  where  l:o  can  begin  anew 
limited  ;  the  public  journals  are  nearly  all  of  them  I  with  a  prospect  of  success.  But  a  young  man, 
ill-conducted  concerns,  containing  little  which  is  whether  a  farmer,  a  tradesman,  a  merchant  or  a 
calculated  to  improve    the  tastes  or    the  morals  of  I  professional  man,  who  can  enter  life  with  a  tolera- 


thcir  readers  ; — libraries  and  literary  societies  are 
rare,  and  the  conversition  of  the  people  of  tlie  west 
is  almost  wholly  upon  tangible  subjects    connected 


ble  prospect  of  acquiring  a  competence,  and  of  sup- 
porting a  family  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  the 
man  who  is  settled  in   life  and  in  comfortable   cir- 
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cuinstances,  and  also  tlie  iiiiin  wlio  is  entirely  des- 
titute (if  meaTis,  liad  belter  remain  where  tliey  are; 
and  if  they  ac<|iiirc!  less  properly  they  will  be  lil;(^- 
ly  to  enjoy  lit'o  better  than  they  wonld  to  emigrate  ; 
the  niiddle-aged  man  esporiilly,  who  has  been  set- 
tled in  comfortable  circiimst.mces,  and  rC(noves, 
whatever  may  be  his  success,  will  always  regret 
haviiiy  left  Ins  home..  J.  GOULD. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"F.ANCY  FARMKRS." 

Jamiiicn  Plain,  [Wh  June,  1840. 

Mr  CoLiMAN — Dear  Sir — A  nt.'if;hl)or  sent  me,  a 
day  or  two  since,  the  lioston  "  (.'nltivator  "  of  the 
i;3tli  inst.,  thinliinij  F  rni<;iit  like  to  se(5  a  notice  on 
''Fancy  Funners,"  without  knowinjr  I  should  feel 
any  interest  in  that  piece.  That  paper  I  have  nev- 
er seen  three  nnnlbers  of  since  its  first  publication, 
having  always  been  well  satisfied  with  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  which  1  have  taken  from  its  commence- 
ment. 

The  article  on  large  preminvtn  on  ploughs,  was 
brnnixht  to  the  notice  of  the  'I'rusiees  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  Society  by  me.  I  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  that  society  for  twenty  years,  and 
retired  from  it  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  still  feel 
a  great  interest  in  it,  and  am  a  firm  believer  in  its 
having  done  and  is  still  continuing  to  do,  much 
good  to  the  farming  interest.  They  were  the  first 
in  America  to  recomtuend  ploughing  matches, 
which  was  the  means  of  such  improvements  in 
ploughs,  that  although  at  their  first  match  ill  1817. 
only  one  with  iron  mould  board  was  in  the  match, 
(and  which  I  imported  from  London,)  at  their  last 
match  in  which  twenlytwo  ploughs  were  tested, 
every  one  was  of  cast  iron.  This  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  means,  as  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator 
stylos  them,  of  "fancy  farmers." 

Now  as  to  the  mode  of  ploughing,  whether  the 
furrow  slice  should  be  laid  flat  or  on  the  edge,  I 
have  always  thought  for  our  New  England  fiirming, 
the  flat  mode  was  preferable.  But  I  also  know 
from  book  reailing,  that  in  England  where  much 
wheat  is  raised,  that  they  very  generally  use  ma- 
chines lor  sowing  in  rows,  and  afterwards  machines 
drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided  by  a  man,  to  hoe  and 
weed  between  the  rows  ;  and  they  also  lay  the  fur- 
row slice  on  edge  and  sow  broadcast,  by  which 
rncans  the  grain  slides  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
and  the  harrow  drawn  lengthways,  levels  the  earth 
and  leaves  the  seed  in  rows;  by  which  means  the 
air  draws  more  freely  through  it;  and  it  is  also  by 
many  farmers  hand-hoed  and  weeded,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  grou',  weeds  and  all,  as  is  much  the  case 
in  other  countries,  smothering  the  crop  and  produc- 
ing more  weeds  than  grain. 

In  our  ploughing  matches  at  Brighton,  one  of 
the  chairmen  of  those  committees  usually  directed 
the  ploughman  to  lay  the  furrow  slice  on  edge. 

You  will  perceive,  air,  notwithstanding  the  sneer- 
ing of  the  aforenamed  editor,  I  am  not  to  be  laugh- 
ed out  of  my  ploughing  notions,  which  are  not  of 
yesterday. 

This  is  not  a  great  strain  growing  State,  but  our 
premiums  for  plough^  extend  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  they  are  for  the  use  of  any  oilier  State 
where  much  grain  is  cultivated. 

Now  as  to  the  reason  for  the  premiums  at  all 

I  w  as  invited  three  years  ago  to  act  on  the  premi- 
um cominittee  on  agriculinral  iuiplemeuts  at  ihe 
mechanics'  show  in  Faneuil  liall.      Ploughs  by  sev- 


eral of  our  best  makers  were  ther';'.  I  stated  that 
I  could  not  give  an  opinion  whicli  was  the  best, 
without  seeiiig  them  tested  in  the  earth;  last  an- 
tumn  F  again  declined  acting  on  that  coiuinittee  for 
the  same  reason  :  [that  Society  ai-e  not  prepared  to 
make  such  trials.]  Several  of  these  plough-makers 
caiiin  to  me  on  the  suuject,  to  see  how  this  could 
he  broiiLiht  about,  and  the  rreniiums  now  offered 
by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  are  in 
consequence  of  my  request  to  the  Trustees. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  an  editor  of  an  agricultural  pa- 
per still  using  the  term  "  fancy  farmers  "  or  "  book 
farmers  '' — by  whom  many  experiments  have  been 
made  that  would  not  probably  otherwise  have  been 
attempted — many  of  which  rnay  have  been  found 
too  expensive,  but  many  also  have  resulted  in  much 
good — and  those  li.ave  been  copied  and  continued. 
What  also  arc  editors  of  papers  doing,  but  dissemi- 
nating their  weekly  papers,  the  chief  contents  of 
which  are  but  copies  from  books  or  other  papers. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

JOHN  PRINCE. 


From  the  AMi:iny  Ciillivator. 

TFMF3ER  :  PROPER  TFMEFOR  CUTTING,  &c. 

Timber  includes  all  kinds  of  felled  and  seasoned 
woods.  Of  all  the  different  kinds  known,  oak  is 
considered  the  best  for  building,  and  even  when  it 
lies  e.\posed  to  air  and  water,  there  is  none  equal 
to  it.  The  goodness  of  timber  not  only  depends 
on  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  stands,  but 
likewise  on  the  season  in  which  it  is  felled.  Peo- 
ple disagree  very  much  in  this  :  some  are  for  hav- 
ing it  felled  as  soen  as  the  fruit  is  ripe;  others,  in 
the  spring,  and  many  in  the  autumn.  As  the  sap 
and  moisture  of  timber  is  certainly  the  cause  that  it 
perishes  much  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  it 
seems  evident  tliat  timber  snoiild  be  felled  when 
there  is  least  sap  in  it,  or  when  the  sap  is  most  fu- 
sible or  in  a  liquid  stale. 

The  ancients  chiefly  regarded  the  age  of  the 
moon  in  fidling  timber :  their  rule  was  to  fell  it  in 
the  wane,  or  four  days  after  the  uew.  ,";n  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  cooper  states  that  he  formerly  fur- 
nished three  oil  mills  in  that  vicinity  with  casks 
made  from  oak  felled  in  June  ;  because,  he  says, 
timber  felled  in  winter  being  more  porous,  would 
not  contain  oil;  and  that  oak  and  walnut  cut  in 
Fune,  would  not  powder-post. 

'I  h.it  the  moon  has  an  influence  on  the  sap,  no 
one  who  has  paid  attention  will  have  occasion  to 
doubt:  the  liber  or  inner  bark  is  less  adhesive  at 
this  stage  of  the  inoon,  the  ligneous  or  woody  mat- 
ter being  in  a  more  fluid  state.  It  has  been  ascer 
tained  by  various  experiments,  tliat  the  woody  part 
of  oak  in  full  vegetation,  is  only  four  tenths  of  the 
whole:  air  constitutes  one  fourth  of  it,  and  the  rest 
consists  in  sap.  Light  woods  have  still  a  much 
less  quantity  of  solid  matter  ;  but  the  season  of  the 
year  and  age  of  the  tree  occasion  considerable  va- 
riation. 

Timber  should  be  rut  when  of  a  proper  use,  for 
when  it  is  either  too  young  or  too  old,  it  will  not 
be  so  durable.  'I'hey  should  be  cut  in  their  prime, 
when  alnmsi.  tully  grown,  and  before  they  begin  to 
decay;  and  this  will  depend  upon  the  dryness  and 
inoistness  of  the  soil  where  the  limber  grows.  The 
time  of  its  cominencement  to  uecay,  or  when  it  is 
going  past  its  prune,  is  when  the  concentric  cir- 
cles are  less  and  less,  as  may  be  seen  in   the   oak, 


beech,  walnut,  &c.  These  circles  yearly  enlarge 
the  trunk  by  tUii  formation  of  a  new  alburnum  or 
soft  wood,  which  the  next  succeeding  year  becomes 
the  lignuiu  or  hard  wood. 

The  wood  of  Ihe  north  side  of  all  trees  which 
grow  in  this  climate  is  the  weakest,  and  that  of  the 
south  side  is  the  strongest.  The  heart  <if  a  tree  is 
never  in  its  centre,  but  always  near  to  the  north 
side,  and  the  concentric  circles  or  annual  coats  of 
wifod  are  thinner  on  that  side.  In  conformity  with 
thi.^,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  carpenters,  that 
timber  is  stronger  whose  annual  plates  are  thick- 
est; the  air  vessels  makes  the  visible  separation 
between  the  annual  plates.  Therefore,  when  these 
plates  are  thickest  they  contain  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  woody  fibre. 

Timber  after  being  felled  and  sawed,  must  be 
seasoned  ;  not  by  standing  upright,  but  lie  one 
piece  upon  another,  only  kept  apart  by  short  blocks 
interposed  to  prevent  a  certain  inonldiness  which 
they  will  contract  in  sweating  on  one  another. 
Some  advise  the  planks  or  other  tii  iber  to  lay  in 
water  a  few  days,  in  order  to  extract  the  sap,  and 
afterwards  lo  dry  in  the  air:  by  this  means  they 
will  bo  prevented  from  cracking  or  chopping.  Some 
scorch  and  season  them  in  the  fire,  such  as  piles, 
[losts,  &c.  which  are  to  stand  in  water  or  earth. 
They  are  charred  and  seasoned  by  burning  them 
round  in  a  strong  violent  flame,  until  a  black,  coaly 
crust  is  fo-rined  ;  the  internal  part  of  the  wood  is 
thereby  se  hardened  tiial  neither  earth  nor  water 
can  damage  it  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  An  ex- 
cellent preservation  of  wood  by  charcoal,  especially 
applied  to  eve  trouixhs  and  water  spouts  is,  first  to 
lay  on  a  coat  of  drying  oil,  then  immediately  dust 
it  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  charcoal  finely  pow- 
dered, and  contained  in  a  muslin  bag.  After  two 
or  three  days,  when  the  oil  is  thoroughly  dried, 
brush  off  the  loose  particles  of  charcoal,  and  cover 
that  which  adheres  with  a  coat  of  paint,  and  in  a 
few  d  lys  after  a  second  ;  the  whole  will  become  a 
fine  solid  crust,  and  is  said  to  preserve  the  wood 
sound;  many  years. 

Some  advise  to  season  the  timber  before  it  is 
cut  down,  by  taking  otTllie  bark  a  year  before  it  is 
cut:  the  sap  is  expelled  and  the  alburnum  is  con- 
verted into  wood  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Sills 
and  sleepers  for  out  buildings  should  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  save  them  from  decay. 

S.  W.  JEWETT. 


Peaches. — A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  speaking  of  peach  trees  and  their  liabil- 
ity to  be  destroyed  by  hard  winters,  states  that 
Judge  Jud.-^on,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Con- 
necticut, who  resides  at  Canterbury,  caught  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  the  too  early  springs  which 
created  the  difficulty.  Ho  therefore  in  January, 
after  the  ground  had  become  thoroughly  frozen, 
covered  the  roots  a  foot  deep  with  hay  or  straw, 
which  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  frost  in  the  ground 
and  so  prevent  the  sap  from  starting  until  the 
spring  was  fairly  opened.  He  succeeded  complete- 
ly ;  for  the  last  spring  the  trees  all  around,  and  of 
his  neighbors  in  the  adjoining  yard,  were  all  de- 
stroyed, but  his  were  fresh  and  blooming.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  not  the  cold  weather,  but 
warm  weather,  docs  the  mischief.  The  trees  are 
killed  by  frost  after  the    sap    starts. — Bust.  Times. 


Eggs,  it  is  said,  may   be   preserved    good    for    a 
year,  if  kept  in  lime  water  salted. 
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a^n   horticultural  register. 
Boston,  Wednesday,  July  15,  1840. 

DENNIS'S  "  PATENT"  TROUGHS. 

To  the  Edilor  of  ihe  New  England  Farmer : 

I  notice  in  your  lasl  a  conirnunicalion  from  J.  Dennis, 
Jr  ,  of  I'ortsinDUth,  R.  I.,  vvliieh  induces  me  lo  .Tsk  that 
gentlrnian  if  lie  really  considers  liitiisHlfentitled  ti»  a  pa- 
ttmt  for  the  invention  of  stirrountlirif.*  a  tree  with  a  trough 
or  gutter,  filled  with  some  liquid,  which  arrests  the  pro- 
gress of  the  parent  of  the  canher  worm  ?  If  he  does,  I 
would  ask  him  wlierher  if  it  he  not  a  duty  to  appoint 
numerous  and  (iiiihful  iitreiils  to  make  and  apply  the  pa- 
lent  arliele  ? 

A  year  ago,  one  of  his  agents  in  this  vicinity  was  ap- 
plied lo  and  engaged  tg  make  and  put  on  leaden  troughs 
for  a  considerable  nuniher  ofiarge  and  valuable  trees,  in 
proper  se.ason.  The  fall  arrived  and  lie  hod  forgotten  it. 
He  promised  anew.  The  winter  passed  and  he  had 
neglected  it.  The  writer  was  then  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  troublesome  and  uncertain  remedy  of  tarring  in  the 
spring.  This  induced  him  lo  look  into  the  question  of 
the  patent  right,  wliich  he  is  convinced  is  not  founded 
on  original  invention  on  the  part  of  Mr  Dennis,  unless 
he  can  go  back  m.iny  years.  One  thing  is  certain — that 
a  long  time  ago  troughs  of  tin  were  nsed  ;  and  it  can 
iiardly  be  imagined  that  Mr  Dennis  intends  to  rest  his 
patent  on  the  suggestion  of /c«d  instead  of  tin.  Will  he 
fiivor  the  public  with  a  copy  and  the  date  of  his  original 
specificaiion .'  H. 

REPLY  TO  THK  ABOVl',. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Far- 
mer, I  am  permitted  lo  reply  to  the  communication  of 
H.  in  the  same  paper,  for  which  favor  the  editor  will 
please  to  receive  my  thanks. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman  who  signs  himself  H.,  I 
will  state  for  his  information  thai  I  consider  myself  en- 
titled to  a  patent  right  for  the  circular  metallic  trough 
and  roof  for  preventing  insei-ls  from  ascending  fruit  or 
ornamental  trees.  I  would  also  inlorm  him  that  I  know 
of  no  law  that  requires  the  patentee,  if  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates,  (and  I  claim  to  b,.  such,)  to  appoint  agents 
or  take  any  other  measures  to  siifiply  the  demand  there 
may  be  for  the  thing  patented,  or  that  forbids  his  making 
such  use  of  his  invention  as  his  inc'ination  may  dictate. 
Notwithstanding,  1  consider  it  is  my  interest  and  per- 
haps my  duty  to  take  the  most  efficient  measures  to  sup- 
ply the  public  10  their  satisficlion.  I  am  exiremelv 
sorry  that  the  gentleman  should  have  been  so  grievously 
disa[ppointed  by  any  of  my  agents,  lor  I  used  my  best 
endeavors  to  appoint  the  most  efficient  men,  and  such  as 
were  recommended  to  me  by  those  who  wanted  their 
trees  protected  ;  and  if  there  was  any  neglect  on  my 
part,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  con- 
sider that  it  was  not  in.entional,  and  |iardon  me  accord- 
ingly. If  the  gentleman  hail  taken  the  trouble  to  have 
written  to  me,  (for  he  could  have  readily  obtained  my 
address.)  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  used 
my  utmost  efforts  to  have  had  his  trees  sufiplied  to  his 
sat  sfict^on  ;  and  1  will  consider  it  a  particular  favor  if 
any  person  who  has  or  may  snfler  from  the  neglect  of 
any  of  my  agents,  if  they  will  please  to  inform  me  ac- 
cordingly, and  primpl  attention  and  efficient  aclion  shall 
be  exercised  for  their  relief; — and  it  would  give  me 
ple.asure  to  have  any  gentleman  or  a  number  of  gentle 
men  who  may  want  their  trees  prolecleil,  to  inform  me 
accordingly,  and  recommend  some   suitablo   person    in 


their  neigliliorhood,  (it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  a  mechanic,  but  any  industrious  young  farmer  can 
learn  in  one  day  to  make  llie  troughs  and  put  them  on 
the  trees,)  whom  I  might  appoinl  as  agent  and  teach  to 
make  the  troughs  ;  and  where  there  may  be  agents  ap- 
pointed that  do  not  serve  them  to  their  satisfaction,  1 
shall  take  pleasure  in  appointing  such  as  they  recom- 
mend. Or  if  it  would  he  more  agree.-ible  to  them,  I 
should  prefi-r  to  sell  them  a  right  for  such  portions  of 
the  country  as  they  mo}  wish  to  purchase  for.  And  I 
may  fuith.-r  state  that  I  am  very  desirous  to  {sell  ri'rhts 
or  appoint  agents  wherever  there  are  any  Canker  worms 
lo  be  destroyed. 

Having  replied  lo  the  first  part  of  H.'s  communica- 
tion, I  now  hope  to  give  him  such  information  as  will 
satisfy  him  of'the  originality  of  the  invention  in  ques- 
tion. I  am  very  well  aware  that  tin  troughs  were  used 
ten  years  ago  and  perhaps  more;  but  they  were  made 
square,  and  proved  very  troublesome  on  account  «>f  the 
space  in  the  corners  of  the  squares  between  the  trough 
and  the  tree,  which  were  so  much  larger  than  at  the 
sides,  that  it  made  it  very  difficult  to  keep  them  (iroper- 
ly  packed ;  whereas  the  leaden  trough  is  made  to 
stand  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  tree  all  around.  The 
space  between  the  trough  and  the  tree  when  properly 
packed  with  seaweed,  and  a  little  lar  put  upon  the  lop 
of  the  seaweed  to  stick  the  ends  together,  it  will  remain 
in  good  order  for  years,  or  until  the  tree  shall  grow  so  as 
to  burst  open  the  troughs,  which  has  Inppeiied  in  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  troughs  have  been  upon  the 
trees  for  a  number  of  years.  Ifseaweed  cannot  be  readi- 
ly obtained,  hay  or  straw  will  answer;  but  cotton  waste 
holds  the  oil  that  may  get  on  it  against  the  tiee,  and 
will  injure  the  bark  if  it  does  not  kill  it.  It  also  requires 
more  oil  for  Ihe  square  than  fir  the  circular  troughs,  on 
account  of  their  being  so  much  longer.  Ami  when  the 
tree  had  grown  so  that  the  square  troughs  were  loo 
small,  it  was  very  expensive  making  them  larger,  as  it 
required  four  pieces  of  tin  to  be  soldered  into  each 
trough  and  four  more  into  the  roof,  whereas  the  circular 
troughs  only  require  one  small  piece  of  lead  lo  be  sol- 
dered in,  which  may  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense 
and  lea\  e  the  trough  as  good  as  when  it  was  new.  When 
the  tin  troughs  are  taken  off  they  pre  worthless  ;  but 
the  lend  troughs  are  worth  two  thirds  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  l(;ad  per  pound. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct,  1  made  the  first  circular 
metalic  troughs  in  the  summer  or  full  of  1830,  which 
was  previous  to  any  similar  ones  being  made  by  others. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  whole  copy  of  my  patent  be- 
ing primed  ;  but  as  it  will  make  less  work  lor  the  prin- 
ter, I  will  extract  the  claim,  which  will  perhaps  answer 
H's  purpose  ;  but  if  it  shouhl  not,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
supply  the  whole.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is,  a  circular  me- 
tal iu  trough  and  roof,  made  of  one  piece  of  metal  and 
bent  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  tree,  using  for  that 
purpose  any  metal  that  can  be  wrought  into  the  jiroper 
shape."  A?  many  persons  infringe  upon  patent  rights 
unconsciously,  1  will  here  give  the  14th  seclitm  of  the 
law  of  18:!G,  and  inform  such  that  the  patentee  is  at  lib- 
erty lo  bring  his  action  against  the  maker,  vender,  or 
the  person  who  uses  or  has  used  and  laid  aside  the  thing 
patented. 

"  Section  14.  .ind  be  it  further  enacted,  Th;it  when- 
ever, in  any  aclion  lor  damages  for  raakins.  iisinir,  oi 
selling  the  tliiug  whereof  the  exclusive  right  is  secured 
by  any  patent  heretofore  gr.-inted,  or  by  any  patent  that 
rnay  hereafter  be  granted,  a  verdict  shall  be  rendeied 
for  the  plaintilTin  such  action,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  court  lo  render  judijmeni  in  any  sum  above  the 
the  aiiiouni  found  by  such  verdict  as  the  aiiual  damages 
sustained  by  the  plainiilT,  not  exceeding  three  limes  the 
amount  thereof,   according  to   the   circumstances  of  the 


case,  with  costs  ;  and  such  damajies  may  be  recovered 
by  action  on  the  case^  in  any  court  of  competent  juris-  • 
diclif'ii,  to  be  brought  in  the  name  or  names  of  ihe  per- 
son or  persons  interested,  whether  as  patentee,  assign- 
ees, or  as  grantees  of  tlie  exclusive  right  within  and 
throughout  a  s|iecified  portion  of  the  United  Stales.'' 

J.  DENNIS,  Jr. 

Boston,  7th  mo.,  13rA,  1840. 

J\.  H.     Persons  addressing  me    will    please   lo  direct 
their  letters  to  Portsmouth,  Newport  Co.,  R.  1.  J.  D. 


I  EARLY  POTATOES. 

We  have  received  a  *'  good  mess  "  of  early  potatoes 
from  Mr  J^isiah  Ijovett,  2d,  of  Beverly,  which  we  pro- 
nounce to  be  first  rale.  They  are  wilhont  a  name.  He 
had  them  from  the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel,  and  does 
not  know  where  they  originated  from-  We  think  proba- 
bly from  Nova  Scotia,  as  we  saw  at  St.  Johns  two  years 
sinc<!  in  August,  a  laige  quantity  of  the  same  variety  ap- 
parently, on  board  a  vessel  fiom  Annapolis.  We  have 
noi  seen  or  tasted  a  better  eaily  potato  this  year,  and 
from  the  statement  of  Mr  Lovett,  believe  there  is  none 
cultivated  in  this  region  that  will  go  before  them.  The 
potatoes  are  while  marbled  with  pale  red,  roundish  and 
rather  flat,  and  the  flavor  lesembling  the  Chenango. 

We  have  engaged  what  Mr  L.  has  to  spare,  and  shall 
offer  them  for  sale  at  the  proper  season.  J.  B. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AT  THE 
SOUTH. 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  southern  subscri- 
bers and  others,  lo  the  advertisement  of  John  D  Legate, 
in  this  day's  paper,  who  is  about  opening  an  agri(;uUu- 
ral  warehouse  in  Cliarlcston,  S.  C.  Mr  Legare  is  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Southern  Cabinet  of  -Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  kVc.,  printed  in  the  pamphlet  form,  which 
we  would  recommend  as  being  suited  to  the  meridian  of 
South  Carolina.  We  wish  him  success  in  this  enler- 
prise,  and  trust  it  will  prove  a  benefit  lo  the  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  the  south,  and  we  hope  profitable  to  him- 
self J.  B. 


Massachusetts  Horticnltural  Society. 

FXHIBITIO.S    OF   FRUITS. 

Saturday,  June  Wlh,  I84U, 

Strawberries;  hy  Messrs  Winship — Methven    Castle, 
Keen's  Seedling,  Chili  and  another  variety. 

By  Hovey  &  Co.  ;  their  Seedlin:.',  uncommonly  large 
!  and  very  fine. 

By  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren;    his  seedling  Methven;  fine 
specimen. 
I      The  seedling  strawberries  exhibited  by  Messrs  Hovey 
and  Warren,    were    represented   as    being   very  prolific 
I  and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Cherries;  by  John  A.   Kcnrick  ; — Black   Tartarian — 
fair  specimens. 

For  the  Committee, 

E.  M.  RICHARDS. 


CARNATION  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  Carnations  fiir  premiums,  will  lake 
place  on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst  ,  at  the  Horticultural 
Rooms.  For  the  Committee, 

Bo-ton,  July  11th,  1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK. 


The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  prepares  his  lettuce, 
for  eating  as  follows  :. — "We  cut  the  lettuce  fine  and 
sprinkle  it  sufficiently  wiih  powdered  sugar  ;  cream  is 
then  poured  on,  and  vinegar.  Just  enough  to  impart  a 
zest.     To  our  palate  this  is  delicious.     Please  to  try  it.'' 


VOL.  XIX.  KO.  a. 


AND    HORTICULTURAL    REGISTER 
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liKKiH'I'OiV  MARKKT.— MoNDAr,  July  13,  I640. 
ICfjiortf il  furtiie  Nfvv  Eo^ibnil  Knniier. 

Al  M.irkel  2ii>  Boel  Catlle,  15  Cows  and  Calvet, 
1450  Sheep  and  330  Swine. 

PiiiCES. —  l-icef  Cattle. — Wc  quote  to  correspond  with 
last  week.  First  quality,  $(>  25.  Second  quality,  $5  75 
a  $6  00.      Third  quality,  <if>  00  a  $5  75. 

C'lws  iinil  Cuhes.—$24,  $28,  $:>5,  $50. 

Sheep.— Lors  were  sold  at  f  1  50,  $1  88,  $2  00,  $2  17, 
$2  33,  and  $2  75. 

Swine  — A  lot  of  siiinll  pigs  to  peddle  at  5  ;  a  lot  of 
large  sows  4,  4  1-4,  and  4  1-2;  large  barrows  5.  At  le- 
tail  Ironi  4  1-2  to  7. 


REVULVINU    HOR.SE   KAKB. 


lie: 

K.iiigeof  the 
ol  tile  iMew  Ell; 
IVoillierly  expni 


THKll.MO.^l  ETHICAL. 

piiiteil  for  Ihe  Nexv  Eiiglunit  Fanner. 

riiermometer  nl  llie  (iardeiint  tlie  proprietors 
f^laiid  Farmer,  Hrii^ltlon,  J\lasB,  in  »  shaded 
lire,  weeks  ending  July  12. 


July,  1840.        I  TA.Jl.  I  12,IH.  I  5,P.M.  I    Wind. 
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To  Manufactui-ers  of  Agriciilttiral  aud  Horlicol- 
tural  Iniplciueuta. 

The  undersigned,  (editor  and  proprietor  ul*  the  Soulhern 
Cahiiiei  of  Aijrtcuhure,  Horticuiiure,  &,c.)  proposes  eslab- 
lishini;  in  Churleslon,  Soul  h  Carolina,  hy  the  first  of  A  iiiijust 
nest,  a  reposit()r\  f*ir  the  fxhihitinn  and  sale  oT  all  articles 
connected  witli  either  agriculiure,  hoiticultnre,  or  domestic 
and  rural  economy,  and  he  invites  maniHactnrers,  to  forward 
to  him  two  01-  three  of  each  anicif ,  (unless  hulky  or  costly) 
to  Siorve  as  specimens,  and  to  he  deposited  for  exhdtition  and 
sale  in  his  rooms.  He  will  act  as  general  agent  for  such,  and 
■where  truly  meritorious,  will  endeavor  to  present  ihem  to  the 
notice  of  ihecommunity  All  not  disposed  of,  will  he  suh- 
ject  to  the  order  of  the  manufacturerers  at  all  tunes  For 
further  information  address  the  undersigned  (post  paid)  at 
Charleston,  Sio-ith  Carolina.  JOHN  D.  LEGARt:. 

References,  Messrs.  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  Mr  Daniel  Kimball, 
and  Messrs.  Ellis  &.  Bosson,  Boston. 

July  \'y. 


TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  al  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  celehraled  Chains  for  lying 
upcattle.  These  chniiLs,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq. 
oi  yalem.  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  st'cunng  catlle  lo  ihe  stall,  are  found  to  be  ihe  safest 
and  mosl  convenient  mo  ie  of  fasieningcnws  and  oxen  lo  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  at  liberty  to  lie  down 
or  rise  ai  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH    BRKUK  &  CO. 


BUDDING  FRUIl'    TRICES. 

Cuttings  of  fruit  trees  for  Imdiling,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  choice  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Pluin.-^,  and  Ciierries, 
known  and  cultivated  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  ali  from 
bearing  irees,  can  be  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  be  sent 
with  perlecl  safely  to  a  ;y  part  of  this  country  or  liurope. 
Apply  by  mail  lo  the  subscriber,  at  the  Poinolnaical  Garden, 
Salem,  Mass.  ROBERP  MANNING. 

Salem,  July  15. 


i<e:.\ce  chains. 

Just  received  from  England,  al  ihe  New  Engl  md  Agricul 
tural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  making  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &-  CO. 

Julv  15. 


TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacliiresr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  b  to  1 1  teel  Inn^,  suitable  lor 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  lu- 


CASES   OF  TOOLS. 

Just  received  from  England,  a  few  eases  of  superior  horti- 
ruhi.ral  tods,  for  genllemen  or  ladies  use,  a  splendid  article 
m  mahogany  cases.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &.  CO, 

July  15. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRE 

CORRECTED   WITH  GREAT  CARE,   WEEKLr 


NT. 


The  Revolving  Ralie,  which  has  been  in  general  use  in 
most  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  is  found  lo 
be  one  ol  the  mosi  useful  and  labor  saving  machines  now 
in  use.  One  man  and  horse,  with  a  boy  lo  lead,  will  rake 
on  an  avera;;e  from  25  to  30  acres  |ier  day,  wiih  ease,  and  do 
the  wo. k  well.  They  arc  coming  into  very  general  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years, 
supersede  the  use  of  the  common  hand  rake.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  lhi>^  rake  over  all  others,  as  the  person 
using  il  does  not  have  to  slop  the  horse  to  unload  ihe  rake. 


GRAIN  CRADLES. 


The  Gram  Cradle  is  an  article  which  is  coming  into  very 
general  Ui^e  in  the  New  England  Slates,  where  they  were  till 
of  late  but  little  known,  although  ihey  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  the  southern  and  weslern  Stales,  for  many 
years,  and  which  is  ionnd  to  be  decidedly  the  best  mode  of 
harvesting  grain,  as  il  is  supposed  one  man  will  cradle  five 
acres  in  a  day  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  one.  The 
diirerence  in  gathering  a  crop  is  so  much  in  favor  of  cradling, 
thai  we  must  suppose  thai  il  will  he  the  only  mode  adopted 
hereafter,  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  much  use, 
as  an  implement  ol  husbandry,  as  the  plough  now  is. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  impnivement  in  the  manufac- 
luring  of  this  article,  they  are  now  made  on  the  most  im 
proved  plan  ;  the  scythe  is  well  secured  and  finished  in  a 
snperier  maimer  anrl  made  of  tl\e  best  cast  steel. 


SL'PERB   ROCKET  L..\RKSPVR   SEED. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Superb  Double 
Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  of  their  own  raising,  .-aved  from  dou- 
ble flowering  plants  only,  embracing  all  the  difierenl  colors. 
For  fine,  strong  and  early  plants,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &•  CO. 

June  17. 


PURE  RLOOO  BEKKSHIHE  PIGS. 

The  Society  of  Shakers  al  Harvard,  Mass  ,  have  for  sale 
the  Pure  Blood  Bcikshire  Pigs.  Also,  a  lot  of  Berkshire 
crossed  with  other  Breeds,  ou  reasonable  terms  al  their 
Village. 

Persons  wishing  to  6c  su?'(?  of  the  clear  3erUshire  breed 
may  rely  on  those  they  offer  for  sale,  as  they  are  the  proge- 
ny of  some  of  the  latest  imporied  from  England. 

June  24. 


HORTICULTCRAIi  TOOL.   CHESTS. 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Garden  tools  of  superior  finish  i 
and  style,  recently  received  foni  Liverpool  and  for  sale  al  the 
New  finglund  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

May  6.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO. 


PATENT   SPRING    BALANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  balances,  for  fami- 
ly nse.  a  very  simiile  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JC-^KPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  51  and  32  Norlh  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 
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Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage. 

K 

29 

30 

do.           country  do. 

(1 

25 

U7 

Baltimore  city  tannage. 

" 

•26  1 

28 

do.       dry  hides,     . 

" 

22 

24 

New  York  red,  lisht. 

« 

20 

21 

Boston,  do.  slangiiter. 

l( 

21 

22 

Boston  dry  hides, 

" 

18 

20 

Lime,  hesi  so/t,     .... 

cask 

75 

80 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,      . 

gallon 

20 

27 

Sugar  House, 

" 

Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

K 

1  05 

Winter,     . 

i( 

1  10 

Whale,  refined, 

(( 

40 

46 

Linseed,  American, 

" 

65 

70 

Neat's  Foot 

"      I 

95 

Plaster   Paris,  per  ton  ol  2200  lbs. 

1 

Pork,  extra  clear, 

barrel 

16  00 

17  00 

clear,      ..... 

■■'      i 

16  00 

Mess,          .... 

" 

14  00 

15  00 

Prime,            .... 

"  i 

,2  50 

13  60 

Seeds  :  H  erd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  60 

3  00 

Red  Top,  southern. 

70 

80 

northern, 

1  60 

Canary, 

u      1 

2  00 

2  2S 

Hemp,    .... 

" 

2  25 

2  69 

Flax, 

u 

2  00 

2  SO 

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 

pound, 

12 

13 

Soulhern  Clover, 

" 

15 

Soap,  American,  Brown, 

" 

5 

7 

"            Castile, 

(( 

12 

13 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

" 

s* 

9 

Teazlls,  1st  sort,     .... 

prM. 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  l-'leeces, . 

pound 

45 

48 

American,  lull  blood,  washed, 

" 

40 

45 

do.        3-4ths            do. 

il 

40 

d).         1-2                  do. 

II 

35 

as 

do.         1-4  and  common. 

" 

35 

3T 

z       (  Pulled  superfine. 

" 

42 

4S 

.feilNo.  1,         .        .        .         1 
S  =  1No.2 

" 

3.i 

40 

23 

26 

;?=^(No.  3, 

u 

18 

20 

IG 


N  E  v.'    ENGLAND    FARMER 


jri,Y15.  le** 


MISCELLANE{)US 


To  ihe  EHiior  of  llie  New  Ei^lanrt  Farmer  : 

Would  not  tho  following  liltle  story,  foiinJed  on 
fact,  be  interestintr  and  useful  to  your  re:;ders  ? — 
It  is  from  the  Temperance  Almanac.  B. 

THE  GARDEN. 

"  i\?oney  !  money!  money!  O  there  is  nothing 
which  money  will  not  do,"  said  Mr  Jaqiies  to  him- 
eelf,  as  he  stood  one  June  morning  in  1828,  look- 
inp;  into  the  jrardpn  of  IMr  Lane,  cullivnted  some- 
wlint  better  than  was  common  in  the  place,  I'lough 
certainly  not  at  any  very  great  expense.  While 
Mr  Jaqiies  was  talkinj  thus  to  liimself,  Mr  .Tohn- 
eon,  a  neighbor,  came  up,  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  with  much  interest,  saying,  "  Only  see 
what  a  garden  this  is  !  I]ow  early  and  flourishing  ! 
Ra<lishes  fully  grown,  leltuce  with  large  head.-, 
cabbages  almost  fit  for  boiling,  peas  and  beans  full 
of  blossoms  and  pods.  Ju>t  look  at  the  melon  and 
encumber  vines;  could  yon  believe  they  could 
have  grown  so  large  ?  i  here  are  the  currant, 
gooseberry,  raspberry  bushes,  peaches,  apples,  and 
pears,  and  multitudes  of  beauiiful  flowers,  and  I 
know  not  what  ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
this  lot  was  nothing  but  a  conmion  field,  and  not 
regarded  as  a  very  good  soil  neither.  Hut  tliere  is 
nothing  that  money  cannot  do.  I  should  like  a- 
niazingly  well  to  have  such  things,  but  we  poor 
people  must  be  content  without  them  ;  God  has  not 
given  mo  riches,  and  I  do  not  know,  finally,  if  he 
hod,  that  I  should  think  it  right  to  lay  out  so  much 
just  to  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste.  How 
much  good  all  the  money  spent  here  to  gratify 
pride  and  suit  the  ajipetite,  might  have  done,  if  giv- 
en to  some  poor  fauuly  to  purch.ise  food  and  cloth- 
ing. But  the  appetites  of  the  rich  must  be  pam- 
pered, let  the  real  wants  of  the  poor  be  what  they 
may.  There  will  be  strange  overturning  when 
God  shalljudge  the  world." 

"  Do  you  then  really  think,  neighbor  Jnques," 
replied  .Mr  .lohnson,  "that  Mr  Lane  is  a  rich  man  ? 
Only  reflect  ;  you  know  that  he  commenced  life 
here,  as  wo  speak,  only  about  ten  years  since,  with 

li'tle  or  nothing  to  dojend  on  but    his    earnings 

His  wife,  also,  who  was  the  daughter  of  fur{ner 
Pcasley,  could  not  have  brought  much  property 
with  her,  and  though  they  have  been  industrious 
and  prudent,  yet  they  certainly  have  not  been  in 
the  way  of  making  any  great  sum  of  money  ;  and 
they  have  had  a  young  family  to  provide  for,  like 
the  rest  of  us." 

"There  must  have  been  money  somewhere,  I 
am  certain,"  said  Mr  Jaques,  "for  I  know  that  I 
have  worked  as  hard  as  Mr  Lane  ever  did,  and  I 
know  that  instead  of  being  able  to  get  such  a  mul- 
titude of  things,  I  have  had  more  than  1  could  do 
to  provide  the  commcm  necessaries  for  my  family  ; 
this  garden  and  all  these  fine  things  never  come 
without  money,  and  a  good  deal,  too.". 

'You  mistake,  entirely,"  said  IMr  Johnson,  "and 
if  you  will  hear  me,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  as 
I  heard  it  from  Mr  Lane  himself,  and  his  statement 
was  confirmed  by  looking  at  his  books,  where  he 
has  recorded  every  tree,  vino,  plant,  &.c.  which  he 
has  purchased,  and  the  price  given  for  them.  The 
circumstances  are  these:  Mr  Lane  became  early 
convinced  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beve- 
rage was  of  no  service  to  a  man,  and  thus  left  the 
use,  if  indeed  he  ever  had  fairly  got  into  the  habit 
of  drinking  it.      And  when   he  bought  here   he  de- 


termined to  devote  a  certain  suin  every  year  less  in 
amount  than  was  usually  expended  by  the  most  tem- 
perate men  as  they  were  then  called,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  driidiing  a  little  every  day.  This  sum, 
if  I  remember  right,  was  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
d(dlars,  which  he  has  constantly  devoted  to  tin.'  pur- 
chase of  trees,  phmls  or  seeds  for  the  garden. — 
These  he  has  cultivated  almost  entirely  himself,  by 
tak.ng  advantage  of  those  intervals  of  business 
which  iiKist  men  spend  to  little  or  no  profit.  The 
result  is  wli:.!  you  se<^,  and  it  is  very  certain,  should 
ho  continue  in  this  way,  a  very  few  years  will  e.v- 
hibit  still  greater  results.  And  you  and  I,  and  in 
fact  most  of  the  neighbors,  might  have  d<uie  tl.i,' 
same  thing,  just  as  well  as  he.  Vou  speak  ofgrat- 
I'ying  the  appetite  :  do  you  not  think  you  have 
spent  more  for  that  purpose  than  Mr  Lane  has, 
even  ifthis  simple  gratification  were  the  only  ad- 
vantage gained  from  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  the 
garden  yieUls.  If  you  will  reckon,  you  will  find 
you  have  paid  more  than  ten  dollars  yearly,  for  ten 
years  past,  for  ardent  spirits,  just  to  gratify  your 
taste;  and  so  have  I,  and  so  have  most  of  the  neigh- 
bors. Ar.d  I  have  just  been  thinking  how  unwise 
we  have  been;  and  have  finally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  had  better  adopt  a  diflerent  course, 
and  therefore  yesterday  signed  the  temperance 
pledge  ;  and,  though  my  advice  is  not  asked  for,  I 
will  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  for 
you  to  do  the  same  thing.  Your  lot  and  mine, 
which  we  have  owned  as  long  as  Mr  Lane  has  this, 
have  a  much  better  soil  than  iiis,  and  lie  more  favor- 
ably to  the  sun,  and  can  he  cultivati'd  much  easier, 
while  his  now  is  worth  a  half  dozen  of  ours.  We 
have  lost  much  by  delay,  but  belter  begin  late 
than  never;  and  1  have  determined  to  begin.  It 
will  be  much  belter  than  to  talk  about  what  money 
lean  do,  and  complain  of  those  who  cultivate  and 
improve  their  garden  with  money  which  we  spend 
for  rum.  But  as  I  am  in  haste  I  must  leave  you, 
so  good   morning." 

Saying  this,  Mr  Johnson  passed  on,  and  went 
about  the  business  of  the  day.  The  conversation 
produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Mr 
Jaques,  who  after  many  striig'jles  between  the  un- 
derstanding and  appetite,  finally  concluded  to  vield 
to  the  dictates  of  the  first,  resolved  upon  a  change, 
and  signed  the  pledge.  His  means  of  support  soon 
increased,  and  his  whole  temporal  circumstances 
became  greatly  improved.  His  barren  field  was 
turned  to  a  fruitful  garden  :  and  he  with  his  neigh- 
bor Johnson  has  long  since  found,  from  delightful 
experience,  that  a  beautiful  enclosure  is  a  more 
pleasant  resort  than  the  shop  of  the  retailer,  filled 
with  the  dieadful  fumes  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  ;  a 
basket  of  fresh  and  didicjous  fruit  more  grateful  to 
tlie  taste  than  the  intoxicating  draught ;  and  boquets 
of  beautiful  flowers  than  the  wine  when  it  giveth 
its  color  it)  the  cup;  and  the  smiles  of  the  peace- 
ful family  circle  than  the  noise  and  ribaldry  of  a 
company  of  drunkards. 


SCYTHES,    RAHES,  &c. 

The  suhscri^fis   oiler  (■  r  sale  a    very  e.xiensive  and  com- 
plete assoriinenl  of  Sfylhp.s,  Hakes.  &c    coiisislmg  m  pan  of 
301)  dozen  Phillips.  jMesser  and  Colby's  superior  Scvllies. 
50    "       Meivalf's  rio.  lio. 

50    '■       Tali's  vast  steel  <!(,.  do. 

2j     "       KiiqliNh  do.  do.  Grass    ilo. 

Ill     "  do.      do.  clu.  Cradle  do. 

Ill     "  do.      do.  do.  Border  do. 

100     '■       Halls  KaUes,  superior. 
UIO     "        Wilder  &  Kddy's  do.  do. 
200     "       Common  do.  do. 
100    "       Clapp'b  patent  Scythe  Snailhs. 
GO     '■        HnU'er's     do.  do.  do. 

Kiu     "       Coirmon  rio         do.        do. 
2300    "       A  nsiin's  superior  Rifles. 
2t  00     "       Conmioii  do. 

tuOi)     "       Seyihe  titones. 
liio    '■       Grain  Cradles  superior. 

They  would  respectfully  call  tl\e  attention  of  Dealers  and 
Agnctiliurisls  to  the  aliovc  assoriment,  whicli  consists  of 
many  of  ihe  best  kin  is  now  ui  use,  and  whiuli  they  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

JUSKPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
New   England  Agrkullurul    Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Sil  &.52  North  Market  Sired. 

Mnv  20. 


If  a  m.in  begins  to  save  ten-cents  a  day  when  he 
is  21  years  old,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  ho  is 
70,  he  will  then  be  worth  $10,957  87.  A  great 
many  boys  and  young  men  spend  nearly  as  much 
as  this  lor  unnecessary  and  injurious  eating,  drijik- 
ing  and  smoking. 


.StPEKIOIl   .SII.JC   AVOR.llS'  K«GS. 

200  ounces  'A'liiU'  anil  Yellow  Peaunl,  White  I'iedmoii- 
lese,  Mdan,  and  Lyons  Silk  Worms' Kgi;s.  forsile  at  S5 
]ier  ounce.  They  can  he  sent  per  mail  'I'he  tir^l  crop  of 
worms  ill  the  cocoonery  of  the  suliscrihers  have  produced 
the  most  lieauiit'ul  snow  while  Cocoons  and  of  reniarkalile 
size  and  cmipa'  mess.  No  worms  have  perished  and  such 
has  been  ihe  sjeneral  success  ouendanl  every  where  in  the 
Slate  of  New  York  and  the  odjoinins!  Stales  on  this  new 
branch  of  huslness  that  there  is  already  found  a  ijreat  in- 
sulJieieucy  of  foliage  and  S^l  per  Ico  Ihs..  is  now  oii'ered  for 
leaves.     '  WILLl.ill  PRI^.CE  .t  SON. 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  July  6.  2i* 

BONE  niAKl'RE. 

The  suhscrilier  informs  his  friemls  and  the  pulili  ■,  that 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  f. round 
hones  form  the  mosl  powerful  siimufanl  that  can  lie  applied 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure 

OrJeis  lor  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  lefl  ai  the 
Bone  i\1ill,  near  TreiiioiU  road,  in  iJoxhury,  ai  tlie  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seeii  Store,  No  .02 
North  ^larket  Street,  or  througii  the  t*osJ  Ofhce  will  meet 
wilh  prinnpL  attention. 

March  4,  tS40  NAHUM  WARIK 


DISHI.KY  SHEF.P. 

For  sale,  twenty  lull  blood  Uishley  or  New  Leicester 
Kwes.  and  one  Ham.  Price  SlO  each.  Ajiply  at  the  Far- 
mer Ollice. 

June  24.  * 

OlIKKING   F(>-\Vl.S. 

For  sale,  a  few  pairs  of  pure  Dorking  Fowls.  The  slock, 
of  w  hicli  these  are  1  ho  produce,  were  prcenred  in  L>oi'kiii?, 
CuufUy  of  .Surrey,  England.  "  Few  lireeds  have  a  title  lo  I. oast 
nf  so  hi£^h  and  Ions  continued  a  reputation  as  ihe  Dinking. 
U)nvards  of  liliyHve  years  have  pa-sed,  siiiie,  uhile  lesideiit 
in  ."Purvey,  I  sent  to  D..rking  for  my  tirsi  regular  lireeouig- 
stock  :  they  were  then  the  ancient  and  superior  five. clawed 
breed  of  Surrey.'' — MoiDbvay  on  Ponllnj^'ith  Edition. 

This  breed  attains  to  a  large  size,  and  ihe  bens  are  the 
best  of  laveis.     t*rice  53  per  pair.     Appl\  to 

JOSEPH  BKECK  &  CO. 

June  24.  tf 

GARD.';]VF,RS-'  KNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  have  \hi.-  season  imported  and 
now  otfer  lor  sale  a  few  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
jiruning.  &c.  maniifailnred  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  ihc  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also — a  large  assortment  of  Budding  Knives,  Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &c. 

April  22 

NOTICE. 

The  Hhoile  Island  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Do- 
mestic Industry,  have  prociireri  copies  id  Dr  J.ckson's 
Geological  and  Agricultural  Report  of  Khode  Island,  and  will 
deliver  ihe  meiiihers  each  a  copy  irratis,  hv  calling  on  B. 
Cranston  &  Co,  at  their  Bookstore  in  Providence. 

WII.LIA.VI  KHOUKS,  Trmuurcr. 

Rhode  Island,  ,Iiine  24 


The  census  of  Boston  recently  taken,  gives  a 
population  of  8:!,707.  In  183.5  it  was  78,504.  \n 
Ib'JO  it  was  G1,:J8I. 


Till!;    NEW    KSGI.A'.D  KAKItlKIC. 

Is  puhtished  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  annuo) 
payaliie  at  ihe  end  of  the  year — luil  those  who  pay  wiili.n 
sixlydays  frcm  the  timeoi' subscribing  are  entitled  to  a  re 
duciionof  50  cents. 


TUTTLE,    DENNF.TT    AND    CHISIIOI.iH,    PRINTERS, 

i;  S^.HOOI.   srkKKr.....l!O.STO.N 
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FARMER. 


From  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 

EXPERIMENTS 

On  the  Improvi-.m'nxt  of  poor  Inmls  bi/  Subsoil  plough- 
ins;,  both  loilh  and  without  Undtrdniininn;.  By 
the  Rev,  W.  L.  Ra.\M,  Vicjr  of  Winkfield. 

(Conclwltil.) 
2.  The  other  e.vpeiiment  which  I  would  mention 
was  made  on  a  tiold  of  5  acres,  of  a  cold  wot  clay. 
When  I  first  took  this  field  tlio  soil  was  pnor  ami 
heavy.  About  r>  or  0  inches  of  soi!  only  had  ever 
been  stirred.  All  the  land  around  is  in  permanent 
grass,  being  supposed  ton  heavy  and  wet  for  profit- 
able cultivation  with  the  plough.  The  tenants  are 
tied  down,  under  heavy  penalties,  no",  to  break  it 
up.  The  mode  in  which  my  field  had  been  culti- 
vated before,  was  the  old  one  of  two  corn  crops, 
after  a  complete  fallow.  To  attempt  to  have  tur- 
nips there  would  have  been  consiilered  as  absolute 
folly.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  trench-plough 
it  very  partially,  only  bringing  up  about  an  inch  of 
the  yellow  clay  ;  and  this  was  too  much.  It  was 
then  well  clialked  all  over;  a  practice  extensively 
followed  here,  where  there  is  no  calcareous  earth 
in  the  natural  soil.  The  chalk  is  carted  seven 
miles,  and  is  reckoned  to  cost  M.  per  wagon  load 
when  laid  on  tlie  land.  From  5  to  10  wagon-loads 
per  acre  are  usually  put  on  the  land  every  S  or  10 
years,  at  the  time  it  is  fallowed. 

I  fidlownd  the  old  course  of  tillage,  with  the  va- 
riation of  wheat,  beans,  onts,  and  tares;  manuring 
well,  and  fallowing  every  4  or  5  yeflr.s.  But  every 
course  was  attended  n'itli  loss,  as  my  accounts  prov- 
ed, although  I  had  fair  crops,  paid  a  very  low  rent, 
(for  it  is  not  my  own.)  aiid  it  was  tithe-free.  This 
did  not  suit  my  purpose  ;  but  as  I  iiad  a  lease  of  it, 
and  could  not  give  it  up,  I  laid  it  down  to  grass 
with  a  crop  of  oats,  sowing  clover  and  a  mixture 
of  good  grass-seeds.  'The  feed  of  it  would  more 
than  cover  the  rent  and  outgoings;  and  I  could  lay 
out  my  money  to  better  advantage  on  iu)i)roving 
my  own  land. 

It  remained  in  grass  five  years,  in  which  time  it 
was  mown  twice  for  hay  and  led  three  years.  Af- 
ter the  first  two  years  the  grass  began  to  deterio- 
rate, and  at  last  the  coarse  grasses,  especially  Alo- 
pecurus  ari'ensi.i,  and  the  different  varieties  of 
•^^ostis  prevailed,  and  left  bare  spaceoj  between 
them.  I  therefore  determined  to  break  it  up.  Pre- 
paratory to  this  I  had  all  tlie  old  furrows  ploughed 
out  between  the  ridges  which  still  remained.  The 
sward  which  the  plough  raised  was  taken  up  and 
carted  into  heaps  at  the  corners  (>f  the  field,  which 
was  then  ploughed  and  left  I'or  6  weeks.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1835,  the  weather  being  very  mild, 
beans  were  dibbled  ou  it,  in  rows  1.5  inches  dis- 
tant, beans  being  put  in  4  inches  asunder.  They 
came  up  well,  and  were  very  carefully  hoed  three 
times,  and  the  weeds  pulled  up  by  hand.  The 
crop  was  abundant — the  bean-stalks  were  high  and 
well  furnished  with  pods  through  their  whole  length. 
The  produce  was  30  quarters  of  excellent    horse- 


beans,  (G  quarters  per  acre.)  The  bean-stubble 
was  cleared  and  the  land  cleaned  with  the  scarifier, 
harrows,  and  rake,  and  then  ploughed.  Red  wheat 
was  drilled  upon  it  iniLnediately,  and  produced  next 
autumn  2.5  quarters  of  plump  corn.  I  need  not  add 
that  the  wheat  was  hoed  and  weeded  about  the 
time  it  began  to  tiller.  The  wheat  stubble  was 
ploughed  soon  after  harvest,  after  a  moderate  coat 
of  compost  had  been  applied,  and  the  field  was 
sown  with  winter  tares.  This  compost  was  made 
by  mixing  farm  yard  dung  with  the  earth  which 
had  been  ploughed  out  of  the  furrows  on  breaking 
up  the  grass,  and  which  had  been  turned  over  twice 
with  the  sp;\de,  so  that  it  had  the  appearance  of 
fine  garden  mould.  Great  atteatinn  was  paid  to 
have  water-furrows  sufficient  to  carry  ofi'all  super- 
fluous water  The  tares  produced  a  good  crop  in 
18  57,  which  was  partly  made  into  hay  ;  a  small  por- 
tion was  cut  up  green  for  the  horses,  and  a  part, 
left  for  seed,  was  reaped  in  the  end  of  August. 
Where  the  tares  had  been  left  for  seed  some  ma- 
nure was  applied.  The  field  being  again  ploughed 
was  sown  with  wheal,  and  produced  20  quarters  —  t 
quarters  per  acre.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the 
weeds  were  increasing,  and  that  a  cleaning  became 
necessary:  the  wheat  stubble  was  therefore  scari- 
fied, and  the  surface  raked  ;  the  weeds  were  burnt 
or  carried  off.  The  whole  was  ploughed  as  deep 
as  possible  before  Christmas,  and  left  rough  to  the 
influence  of  the  frost.  This  was  in  1838.  As 
soon  as  the  business  of  the  farm  permitted  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  the  field  was  ploughed  level  by  re- 
versing the  furrows;  the  heavy  harrow,  called  here 
the  drag,  was  drawn  over  in  all  directions,  and  all 
the  roots  and  weeds  were  collected.  It  was  next 
ploughed  at  right  angles  to  the  first  direction,  and 
after  a  little  time  harrowed  repeatedly,  and  all  root 
weeds  carefully  forked  out.  In  April,  after  spread- 
ing about  18  cubic  yards  of  fresh  stable  dung  on 
1  1-2  acre,  potatoes  were  put  12  inches  apart  into 
every  third  furnnv,  after  the  plough,  the  manure 
being  raked  over  the'  sets,  and  covered  by  the  re- 
turning plough.  On  the  remainder  of  the  field, 
the  rest  of  the  manure,  consisting  of  about  40  cart- 
loads of  good  yard  dung,  which  had  been  carted  on 
to  the  headland  from  the  yard,  and  there  turned 
over  once,  was  spread  evenly.  It  was  now  plough- 
ed into  very  small  ridges,  32  inches  wide,  each 
consisting  of  2  furrows  up  and  2  down,  or  2  bouts, 
as  they  are  called.  On  the  top  of  these  ridges, 
after  a  light  harrow  had  gone  over,  one  row  of 
Swedish  turnips  or  of  the  red  globe  turnips  was 
drilled.  Plenty  of  seed  was  used  to  secure  a  plant. 
After  this,  the  turnip-,  which  came  up  well,  were 
cultivated  after  the  Northumberland  manner  ;  the 
intervals  were  ploughed,  first  laying  the  earth  from 
the  turnips,  and  then  to  them  again.  The  double 
mould-board  plough,  which  reached  down  to  the 
yellow  clay,  deepened  the  middle  furrow,  and  gave 
1  a  free  course  to  the  water. 

The  Swedes  and  red  rounds  are  as  good  a   crop 

as  I  could  desire;     The  distance  of  the  ridges  will 

i  allow  the  wheels  of   my    carts  to    take  two    ridges 

between  them,  the  horse    walking  in    the    interval 

between  them.     Thus  I  sliall  draw  the  turnips  with- 


out injury  to  the  land,  even  in  wet  weather;  but  f 
mean  to  avail  myself  of  a  few  dry  days  to  take  them 
oft"  and  set  them  in  a  sheltered  situation,  as  close  as 
possible,  with  the  tops  on,  where  they  will  continue 
to  vegetate  slowly,  and  no  frost  will  injure  them, 
as  I  know  by  experience. 

This  minute  detail  of  my  operations  may  appear 
tedious,  but  it  tends  to  establish  au  important  fact, 
that  cold  wet  clays  may  be  improved  so  as  to  bear 
good  crops  of  turnips,  even  without  under-draining. 
I  d,i  not  pretend  to  say  that  under-draining  would 
not  greatly  improve  this  field:  but  it  has  not  suited 
my  purpose  or  convenience  to  do  so  hitherto,  and  I 
have  made  it  profitable  without  draining.  I  would 
not  on  any  account  use  the  subsoil  plough  here, 
unless  I  first  drained  it  thoroughly. 

The  subsoil  plough  does  wonders  in  lands  which 
have  a  porous  subsoil,  even  when  employed  by  it- 
self; but  unless  its  application  on  stiff  wet  lands 
be  accompanied  with  draining,  it  mikes  theni  worse, 
keeping  in  the  water  which  would  otherwise  run 
off  the  surface.  W.   L.  RH.AM. 

n'inkfield,  Berkshire,  .Vov.  1,  1839. 


[From  '  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  .Society.'] 

OlM  FOREST  TREES. 

The  Committee  on  Forest  Trees,  report :  That 
although  liberal  premiums  for  the  cultivation  of 
forest  trees  have  been  offered  by  the  socii-ty  from 
its  organization  to  the  present  time,  no  claim  for 
those  premiums  has,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee,  been  presented  until  the  present  year. 
Perhaps  the  subject  has  not  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  farmer,  or  the  benefits  have  seemed  too  re- 
mote, or  the  experiments  made  have  not  beeji  so 
extensive  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  society  ; 
but  whatever  cause  may  have  hitherto  prevented 
attempts  to  cultivate  forest  trees,  your  committee 
think  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  increased 
price  of  fuel  and  the  diminished  stock  of  timber, 
will  awaken  attention  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
both.  Already  the  planting  of  trees  by  the  road- 
sides, for  ornament  and  shade,  is  becoming  more 
frequent,  and  thousands  might  yet  be  planted,  which 
would  beautify  our  county,  and  in  a  few  years  add 
greatly  to  the  stock  of  fuel. 

This  article  is  one  of  the  heavy  items  of  expense 
to  every  family,  and  every  addition  to  the  sources 
of  supply  tends  to  keep  down  it^  price.  How 
many  tracts  of  land  there  are  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, of  little  value  for  other  purposes,  which  might 
be  profitably  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  trees : — 
how  inany  beautiful  hills,  I  )ug  since  divested  of" 
their  primitive  forest  growth,  and  from  which  more 
recently  the  high  price  (ifship  timber  stripped  the 
the  few  remaining  oaks,  until  they  now  stand  bleak 
and  bare,  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  sterility  however 
good  the  soil,  without  shade  or  shelter  for  the  cattle 
under  our  summer  suns: — and  how  obviously  would 
rows  of  trees  by  the  fences  and  clumps  scattered 
over  these  hills,  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, afford  a  grateful  shade  to  animals  and  aug- 
ment the  value  of  the  land.     The  value  ofthe  trees 
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which  miirlit  now  bo  planted  in  the  connty  would, 
thirty  years  hence,  without  niuterially  diijiinishing 
the  income  of  the  land,  be  almost  iivalnabli.'. 

Mr  Nathan  Webster,  of  Haverhill,  is  the  first  and 
only  claimant  for  this  premium.  He  commenced 
planting  the  seed  of  the  locust  in  October,  18-55, 
and  not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  most  of  the 
seed  to  germinate,  or  the  destruction  of  the  young 
plants  by  the  winter  of  1836 '7,  lias  continued  to 
plant  extensively  the  sreds  of  the  locust,  ash,  elm, 
also  walnuts  and  chesnuts,  to  the  present  time,  un- 
til the  larger  pirt  of  abou'.  nine  acres  of  land  has 
been  planted,  generally  in  furrows  ten  feet  apart. 
But  few  of  the  walnuts  came  up,  and  of  a  bushel  of 
acorns  planted  in  the  fall  of  1837,  not  one  germi- 
nated, owing,  as  lie  supposes,  to  having  been  in- 
jured by  frost  before  planting.  Mr  Webster  lias 
found  it  necessary  to  soak  locust  seed  Irom  twelve 
to  twenty  hours  in  hot  water  before  planting,  to  in- 
sure their  germinating.  Hi;  also  showed  the  com- 
mittee a  promising  nursery  of  ash  trees,  sown  in  his 
garden  the  last  fall,  and  another  of  elms  from  12  to 
18  inches  high,  which  were  planted  in  June  from 
seed  the  growth  of  the  present  year.  The  com- 
mittee visited  bis  plarrtation  on  the  20th  September 
instant.  The  soil  is  dry  and  gravelly,  and  the  land 
in  1835  was  mostly  covered  with  white  birch  and 
some  white  oak  and  maple  trees.  Previously  to 
planting  trees,  only  one  acre  of  the  field  had  been 
ploughed.  The  seed  was  dropped  in  furrows  made 
with  the  plough  in  the  sward,  at  ten  fi-et  distance, 
and  covered  with  the  hoc.  Mr  W.  exhibited  to  the 
committee  a  considerable  number  of  ash  and  but- 
tonwood  trees  in  a  thrifty  state,  which  he  had  trans- 
planted ;  some  of  the  latter  were  growing  thrifty 
from  slips  set  in  the  wettest  part  of  the  land.  But 
the  attention  of  your  committee  was  particularly 
directed  to  the  locust  trees,  of  which  Mr  Webster 
estimated  that  from  five  to  six  thousand  were  in  the 
fourth  year,  and  from  three  to  four  thousand  in  the 
third  year  of  their  growth.  The  seed  having  been 
dropped  without  manure  in  furrows  from  which  the 
soil  was  removed  by  the  plough,  the  trees  could 
not  bo  expected  to  have  had  a  rapid  growth,  and 
were  almost  universally  injured  by  the  borer,  which 
is  so  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  locust  tree.  They 
were  slightly  hoed  the  first  year,  but  had  received 
no  cultivation  since,  and  the  white  birch  and  other 
trees  were  beginning  to  assert  their  claims  to  the 
soil.  Cattle  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  field 
by  a  very  substantial  wall.  Your  committee  think 
Mr  Webster  entitled  to  commendation  for  his  exten- 
sive and  spirited  experiments  in  planting  trees; 
and  although  they  wish  his  cultivation  had  been 
more  exact  and  thorough,  and  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  plantation  cleaner  and  more  promising, 
yet  considering  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  ex- 
periments, and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  they 
recommend  that  he  receive  the  first  premium  of 
thirty  dollars. 

In  behalf  of  the  Cominittee, 

J.  H.  DUNCAN. 
September,  1835). 

JVulliaii  IVebster^s  Statemtni. 

To  the  Commitlce  of  ihe  Essex  Agricultural  Society  on  Pur- 
est 'J  rees  : 

Gkntleme.n — The  lot  of  locust  trees  wiiich  1 
have  offered  for  the  premiutn  of  the  Kssex  Agri- 
cultural Society,  is  planted  in  Haverhill,  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  village.  The  land,  between  nine 
and  ten  acres,  was  iti  18 i5  mostly  covered  with 
white  birches,  with  seme  white  oak  and  maple  trees. 


The  land  is  light  gravelly  loam;  the  bushes  and;, 
trees  I  had  cut,  and  about  one  acre  of  the  land 
ploughed  and  planted  with  potatoes,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 8-55,  1  sowed  one  pound  of  locust  seed,  but 
very  few  came  up.  In  May,  I83<),  I  had  one  acre 
of  land  furrowed  in  furrows  ten  feet  apart,  and  in 
these  furrows  sowed  two  pounds  of  locust  seed,  and 
think  thati.iore  than  ten  thousand  trees  came  up. 
These  were  hoed  once  the  first  year,  but  in  the 
following  winter  more  than  three  fourths  were 
killed.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  sowed  one  pound  of 
locust  seed  on  two  acres  of  land,  in  rows  about  ten 
feet  apart ;  the  seed  came  up  well — the  plants  were 
slightly  hoed  Ihe  first  year;— the  first  winter  killed 
more  than  half  of  them.  In  the  fall  of  1837,  I 
planted  between  one  and  two  bushels  of  white  oak 
acorns  in  rows  ten  feet  apart,  made  by  ploughing  ;i 
furrow,  but  from  these  acorns  not  a  single  tree  came 
up.  I  presume  the  early  frost  of  that  year  killed 
the  acorns  before  they  were  ripe.  In  1838,  sowed 
one  pound  of  locust  seed  which  came  up  well.  I 
pour  hot  water  on  the  locust  seed,  and  let  it  remain 
twelve  or  twenty  hours  in  the  same  water  ;  but  few 
locust  seeds  will  germinate  if  not  soaked  in  hot  wa- 
ter. I  presume  there  are  now  on  the  nine  or  ten 
acres  of  land,  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  growth, 
from  five  to  six  thousand  trees,  and  in  the  third 
year  from  throe  to  four  thousand  trees.  U  here 
they  were  loo  thick,  1  transplanted  them,  and  they 
now  cover  eight  or  nine  acres.  They  have  been 
very  extensively  attacked  by  the  borer,  which  has 
very  much  injured  their  appearance  and  growth. 
There  has  not  been  any  labor  bestowed  on  them 
since  the  first  year. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

NATHAN  WEBSTER. 
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Far  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  MORAL    &   PHYSICAL   IMPORTANCE 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Boston,  14f/(  Jul;/,  1840. 

Mil  CoLMAN — The  voluntary  contributors  to 
your  paper  are  very  properly  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  subjects,  (saving  politics  and  religious 
sectarianism,)  and  it  is  well  tliat  they  are;  because 
all  men,  in  matters  of  mind,  as  well  as  all  women 
in  matters  toilet,  are  dailij : — they  have  their  pretty 
and  their  ugly  days  ;  their  precise,  logical  moods, 
and  their  desultory  moods.  I  sat  down  with  the 
intention  of  being  very  mathematical,  and  headed 
a  paper  with  Rural  Mechanics.  But  I  soon  found 
that  I  was  not  in  a  mood  for  figures,  and  tore  up 
the  paper.  However,  as  I  have  devoted  a  little 
leisure  which  I  have  on  hand,  to  your  valuable  pa- 
per, I  will  let  my  pen  take  its  own  course. 

The  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  importance  of 
agriculture,  has  doubtless  been  the  theme  of  many 
learned  diswertalions  and  poetical  essays,  from  the 
time  of  Virgil  to  this  day.  But  as  I  have  not  read 
them  all,  I  may  now  flounder  heavily  through  some 
ofits  pleasant  paths,  which  have  been  rendered  by 
others  still  more  fascinating  by  the  fiowers  with 
v.'hich  they  were  strewed.  But  also,  this  ignorance 
of  the  past,  may  cause  me  to  blunder  into  some 
new  path,  less  smooth  and  florid,  though  leading, 
possibly,  to  fruitful  results. 

We  must  look  back,  I  believe,  to  agriculture, 
for  the  true  basis  of  civilization,  if  fixed  property 
be  considered  as  its  principal  agent.  The  property 
of  the  wild  hunter  was  hardly  deserving  thai  name, 


for  it  could  be  maintained  only  by  physical  strength, 
or  by  that  cunning  which  we  hold  in  common  with  i 
the  fux,  who  hides  his  half  knawed  bone  in  the 
ground.  The  wandering,  pastoral  life  of  the  an- 
cient Nomades  was  not  much  better,  or  their  prop- 
erty much  more  secure.  Their  flocks  and  herds 
were  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  stronger  tribe;  there 
where  no  other  law  was  known  than  that  of  the 
strongest. 

A  little  sophistry  would  enable  me  to  make  a 
tolerably  gooil  plea  in  favor  of  this  system  of  plun- 
der, and  a  little  refinement  might  enable  one  so 
disposed,  to  draw  arguments  in  favor  of  it  from  our 
own  system  of  majorities,  considered  in  the  abstract. 
But,  really,  might  cannot  make  n'gW,  independent- 
ly of  other  circumstances  ;  although  right  without 
might  is  a  very  impotent  afl^air. 

It  is  to  agriculture,  then,  that  we  owe  the  pro- 
gress we  have  already  made  in  civilization.  Is 
there  any  thing  else  to  which  we  may  owe  our  fu- 
ture progress?  Shall  we  now  kick  away  the  lad- 
der by  which  we  have  mounted  so  high,  and  vainly 
say  that  society  may  now  soar  to  the  empyreal  re- 
gions, astride  on  a  single  idea,  independent  of  the 
terrestial  base,  on  which  the  foot  of  our  ladder 
stood,  and  far  beyond  its  lop,  through  the  giddy  re- 
gions of  imagination.-'  No — let  us  rather,  like 
Anteus,  never  forget  our  kind  mother  earth;  al- 
ways maintain  our  foothold  there,  and  be  ever 
ready  to  call  on  her  in  time  of  need.  She  will 
never  desert  those  who  depend  upon  her  r.nd  them- 
selves jointly.  But  let  us  beware  of  the  wilely 
serpent,  who  has  too  often  assumed  the  tempting 
oiijce  of  distributor  of  earth's  best  gifts,  without 
ever  putting  his  own  hand  to  the  plough.  He  al- 
ways  has  been  partial  ;  he  is  now  partial,  and  al- 
ways will  be  partial.  If  ho  were  not  partial,  ho 
would  be  obliged  to  do  his  share  of  the  work  ;  but 
being  partial  he  shares  in  the  Esau  lots  which  he 
assigns  to  his  favorites.  This  partial  distributor  is 
the  maker  of  partial  and  unjust  laws,  which  throw 
unequal  burdens  on  labor,  with  the  semblance  of 
protecting  it. 

Well  might  the  ancients  bestow  the  honors  of 
apotheosis  on  the  supposed  author  of  agriculture, 
in  the  person  of  Ceres,  of  whom  they  made  an  ob- 
ject of  adoration.  Many  other  objects  less  worthy 
have  fascinated  the  minds  of  man;  but  none  on 
earth  is  more  worthy  of  his  love  and  gratitude.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  wiley  serpent  who  followed 
Ceres  in  her  fruitful  furrows,  to  gather  where  he 
had  never  sown,  Ceres  had  been  a  goddess  indeed, 
to  this  day,  and  worshipped  by  alj,  with  that  hom- 
age alone  which  can  be  acceplible  to  her,  viz:  the 
labor  necessary,  and  Ihe  fruition  consequent  to  her 
wise  precepts. 

When  agriculture  first  appeared  to  bless  this 
world,  then  did  man  make  the  most  important  step 
in  the  path  of  morals.  Property  became  fixed,  and 
permanent.  The  respect  due  and  rendered  to  the 
property  of  others  was  the  surest,  nay  the  only 
guaranty  of  riglits.  Peace  then  looked  down  from 
heaven,  and  smiled  on  the  future  prospect  of  peace 
on  earth.  And  in  spite  of  the  old  French  proverb, 
(which  says,  '  Qui  lerre  a  guerre  a':  He  who  has 
land  has  war,)  peace  wilt  bless  this  earth,  and  ev- 
ery man  will  sit  down  under  his  vine  and  fig  tree, 
anil  no  one  shall  make  him  afraid.  If  possession 
bring  war,  necessarily,  it  can  be  so  only  where  un- 
just monopoly  deprives  many,  very  many  of  all 
property.  I  say  very  many,  because  it  requires 
great  numbers  to   hazard  a    war  on    property  :  and 
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tlm  petty  war  between  neig^hbors,  to  which  tlie 
French  proverb  piirticnlarly  refers,  proceeds  from 
the  same  source — some  latent  injustice  or  imper- 
fection in  the  law.  Can  it  be  our  will  and  pleas- 
ure that  this  last  imperfection  in  law  continue  for- 
ever to  verily  the  French  proverb  ?  If  a  hundred 
land  owners  were  asked  whether  they  had  rather 
hold  their  possessions  free  from  every  chance  of 
litiffation,  or  take  the  chance  of  fjettinn^  some  small 
portion  of  their  neighbor's  land  by  force  of  law, 
with  all  the  trouble,  heart-burning  and  costs,  how 
many  would  vote  for  litigation  ? 

If  agriculture,  where  a  few  potent,  luxurious, 
idle,  profligate  landlords  were  owners  of  all  the 
land,  and  its  cultivators  were  slaves  or  semi-slaves, 
have  been  the  moans  of  civilizing  Uie  world  to  the 
degree  we  now  find  it,  what  may  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  almo.st  every  cultivator  is  also  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  ?  If  the  increased  produLUs  of 
agriculture  afforded  the  leisure  and  the  means  of 
making  progress  in  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences, 
including  its  owi,  through  the  experiments  and 
mental  labor  of  a  few  wise  and  philanthropic  men, 
not  obliged  to  exhaust  theniseUes  by  hard  work, 
and  not  willing  to  waste  their  strength  in  dissipa- 
tion, what  may  be  hoped  from  multitudes  now  simi- 
larly situated.'  Indeed  the  great  majority  of  our 
intelligent  and  independent  farmers  are  well  quali- 
fied to  labor  in  this  intellectual  field,  and  do  now 
labor  in  it  most  efficiently.  In  ])roof  of  this  round 
assertion,  which  would  astonish  Europeans,  we  have 
but  to  turn  to  our  patent  office,  to  our  manufacto- 
ries, to  the  arts  generally,  including  the  fine  arts; 
to  the  learned  professions,  to  commerce,  and  to  our 
legislative  halls,  for  all  these  are  almost  exclusive- 
ly peopled  by  the  sons  of  agricultural  labor,  who 
have  fciund  money  and  leisure  enough  to  qualify 
themselves  to  take  the  lead  in  them  all.  When' 
in  old  countries  one  man  could  aflRjrd  to  suspend 
his  daily  toil  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  fjr  a 
few  short  days  in  the  year,  hundreds  here  have  six 
long  winter  months  for  the  same  purpose,  and  their 
children  have  every  day  of  the  year. 

I.s  it  then  so  extravagant  to  indulge  in  the  flat- 
tering hopes  of  a  moral  millenium  .'  Either  the 
abundance  furnished  by  agriculture  has  ?io<  been 
the  means  through  which  our  present  progress  has 
been  made,  or  increased  abundance  with  more  nu- 
merous laborers  in  the  field  of  science,  must  accel- 
erate that  progress.  I  do  not  see  how  to  get  rid  of 
this  conclusion;  I  will  therefore  hope  on,  and  re- 
fer to  posterity  for  the  verificat'on  of  my  prophecies. 

Now  that  I  have  established  my  general  premi- 
ses, to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  and  concluded 
that  we  have  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  im- 
prove our  talent,  and  are  even  now  improving  it,  I 
will  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  entire  the  sacred  means  beciueathed  to 
us  by  our  noble  sires,  for  the  completion  of  the 
great  moral  work  began  by  them.  Those  means 
are,  physical  and  moral  independence: — indepen- 
dence in  property  and  independence  in  mind  ;  for 
they  must  go  together  or  they  both  fall.  A  slave, 
be  he  white  or  black,  is  not  a  whole  man.  lie  is, 
in  fact,  but  the  shell  of  a  man.  A  man  in  debt  is 
a  slave  ;  and  a  poor  man  is  a  semi-slave  Such 
men  can  make  no  progress.  The  day  when  inde- 
pendence in  properly  shall  begin  to  diminish  in 
this  happy  country,  will  be  a  gloomy  day  for  our 
children.  That  day,  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  and 
fixed  in  our  almanacs,  would  be  celebrated  in  sack- 
clotli  and  ashes,  by  our  miserable  posterity. 

We  seek    not  to   level   property    by  any    other 


means  than  those  afl'orded  by  the  present  jujt  and 
eipial  distribution  of  it  among  all  our  children, 
without  favor  or  ):artiality.  Nor  can  we  wish  to 
see  it  heaped  up  in  (;xcessive  masses,  by  any  other 
means  than  by  honest  industry  ; — and  such  excess 
is  not  to  be  feared  where  the  laws  are  just  and 
equal.  The  ilifl'erence  between  one  man  and  anoth- 
er i.s  not  so  great,  nor  is  life  long  enough  to  accu- 
mulate excessive  wealth,  by  sheer  labor  and  econo- 
my. If  our  laws  be  wise  and  republican,  our  con- 
dition will  never  become  aristocratic,  by  excessive 
wealth  ;  and  every  other  kind  of  aristocracy  has 
become  impossible  in  the  present  stale  of  the 
world. 

Rut  how  shall  we  ascertain  whetlu^r  indepen- 
dence of  property  diminish  or  not,  among  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  .'  Be  it  ri'ineinbered  that  this 
is  no  idle  question  of  a  statistic-monger.  It  is  one 
of  the  deepest  significance.  It  is  the  infallible 
monitor,  who  would  tell  us  trueb),  if  his  voice  could 
be  heard,  whether  we  were  really  rising  or  falling 
in  the  scale  of  morality  and  civilization.  Need  I 
add,  in  religion  also  ?  No, — for  what  is  religion 
without  morals  ? 

Cannot  some  of  our  oldest  farmers  answer  my 
first  question,  after  looking  about  and  numbering 
the  independent  land-holders  of  the  present  day, 
compared  v.>ith  those  of  former  times,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  [lopulation  ?  By  independent  farmers 
I  mean  to  distinguish  all  those  who  held  then  or 
hold  now  a  house  and  ever  so  little  land,  from  the 
mere  day-laborers  and  tenants. 

If  some  philanthropist  of  forecast,  had  thought 
of  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  had  had  a 
voice  in  Congress,  he  might  have  added  this  to  nu- 
merous queries  which  the  commissioners  of  the 
census  are  now  making  of  every  house-holder  in 
the  nation.  But  before  the  next  census,  which 
will  be  ten  years,  this  hint  will  have  been  forgot- 
ten, I  fear. 

The  general  idea  of  high  civilization,  such  as 
nations  have  heretofore  aimed  at,  is,  I  am  aware, 
at  variance  with  my  present  thesis.  That  idea 
leads  us  to  look  to  cities  and  great  accumulation 
of  wealth  as  the  sources  of  civilization.  This  very 
word,  from  civis,  as  well  as  urbanity,  another  word 
derived  from  the  Latin  for  city,  load  to  the  idea 
that  cities  alone  are  the  schools  for  civilization,  i 
nnist  here  admit  that  if  any  civilization  worthy  of 
.'\mericans  could  exist  wUhout  mornlily,  then  in- 
deed would  the  cities  have  superior  advantages  to 
the  country.  The  very  vices  of  the  city  are,  in  a 
manner  palliated  by  the  illusions  of  fashion  and  the 
lustre  of  wealth.  True  civilization  must  then  look 
to  its  own  mother  earth,  for  the  completion  of  her 
great  and  glorious  work. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  will  quote  a 
very  significant  remark,  which  I  have  heard  in  this 
city,  from  a  fashionable  quarter.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  "the  city  had  deteriorated  in  good  man- 
ners and  high  polish,  by  the  introduction  of  so 
many  emigrants  from  the  country  ;  and  that  the 
manners  of  the  country  have  gained  by  the  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  city,  and  by  intermar- 
riages between  them." 

No  one  will  deny  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
frequent  intercourse  which  an  active  commerce 
brinirs  about.  But  may  we  not  have  some  doubts 
on  the  supposed  decline  of  civilization  in  the  cities  ? 
I  would  not  dwell  invidiously  on  this  subject ;  but 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles in  this  city,  gambling  to  the  loss  of  whole  es- 
tates, and  invariable  drunkenness  at  every  fashiona- 


ble festival.  In  these  two  particulars  we  have, 
then,  evidently  improved  in  the  city,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  great  influx  of  rustic  vnljrarily.  I  wish  I 
could  add,  that  wo  had  also  improved  in  the  moral 
.-ensc  of  right  and  wrong,  commercially  and  legally 
speaking.  1  leave  it  to  the  happy  irdiabitants  of  thp 
fields  to  inquire  how  much  their  sense  of  right  and 
wr(uig  has  been  improved  by  our  example. 

I  cannot  terminate  this  long  letter  more  appro- 
priately than  bv  a  quotation  from  Jefferson  to  Dr 
Priestley  : 

"  There  is  an  overcharge  in  the  class  of  compe- 
titors for  the  learned  occupations,  and  great  distress 
among  the  supernumerary  candidates;  and  the 
more  so,  as  their  habits  of  life  have  disqualified 
them  for  retiring  into  the  laborious  class.  The 
evil  cannot  be  suddenly,  nor  perhaps  ever  entirely 
cured.  Nor  should  I  presume  to  say  by  what 
means  it  may  be  cured.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
engines  which  the  nation  might  bring  to  bear  on 
this  object.  Public  opinion  and  public  encourage- 
ment are  among  these.  The  class  principally  de- 
fective is  that  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  first  in  util- 
ity and  ought  to  be  the  first  in  respect.  The  same 
artificial  means  which  have  been  used  to  produce  a 
competition  in  learning,  may  be  equally  successful 
in  restoring  agriculture  lo  its  primary  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  men.  It  is  a  science  of  the  first  order. 
It  counts  among  its  handmaids  the  most  respecta- 
ble sciences,  such,  as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
mechanics,  mathematics  generally,  natural  history, 
and  botany.  In  every  college  and  university  there 
might  be  professorships  of  agriculture,  and  that 
class  of  students  might  be  honored  as  the  first. — 
Young  men  closing  their  academical  education 
with  this,  as  the  crown  of  all  other  sciences,  fasci- 
nated with  its  solid  charms,  and  at  a  time  when 
they  are  to  choose  an  occupation,  instead  of  crowd- 
ing the  other  classes,  would  return  to  the  farms  of 
their  fathers,  or  their  own,  and  replenish  and  invig- 
orate a  calling  now  languishing  under  contempt 
and  oppression.  Tiie  charitable  schools,  instead  of 
storing  their  pupils  with  a  lore  that  the  present 
state  of  society  does  not  call  for,  converted  into 
schools  of  agriculture,  might  restore  them  to  that 
branch,  qualified  to  enrich  and  honor  themselves, 
and  to  increase  the  productions  of  the  nation  in- 
stead of  consuming  them.  A  gradual  abolition  of 
the  useless  offices,  so  much  accumulated  in  all 
■governments,  might  close  this  drain  also  from  the 
labors  of  the  field,  and  lessen  the  burthens  imposed 
on  them.  By  these  and  better  means  whicli  will 
occur  to  others,  the  surcharges  of  the  learned  might 
in  time  be  drawn  ofl' to  recruit  the  laboring  class 
of  citizens,  the  sum  of  industry  be  increased,  and 
that  of  misery  diminished." 

I  hope,  sir,  that  the  sound  and  philosophic  vieira 
of  an  old  farmer  as  well  as   a  profound    statesman, 
will  atone  fiu-  the  length  of  this  letter. 
Your  ob't  serv't, 

WM.  FOSTER. 


The  Baltimore  Sun   mentions  an  instance    of   a 

hen  that  lived  twentyeight  days  without  either  food 
or  drink,  having  been  accidentally  fastened  in  a 
pile  of  wood.  The  hen  is  still  living  and  likely  t9 
recover.  In  case  of  a  famine,  it  would  be  quite  an 
advantage  to  be  an  old  hen. 


The  ship  Henry  sailed  from  Philadelphia  last 
week  for  London,  with  a  cal^o  of  33,7.50  bushels  of 
oaf* .' 
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From  ihe  Tliinl  L<e|)oit  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. 

S!LK  CULi  URE— MANAGKMEN!'  OF  JO- 
SEPH FIELD. 
The  Commissioner  lias  the  ploasiire  of  subjoin- 
ing rhe  ;icoonnt  ffiven  by  the  Rfv.  Mr  Field,  of 
Charlernoiit,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  ofliis  silk  cul- 
ture. His  intelligence  anil  excellence  of  cliaracter 
entitle  liitj  slalenients  to   t'ltlire  respect. 

Leifcr  I. 

Mb  CoLMAiv — Sir — I  will,  by  your  snifoostioii, 
submit  a  few  hints,  as  the  result  of  si.v  or  seven 
years  expeiience  in  the  production  of  silk,  in  the 
town  of  Cliarlcmont,  Franklin  county,  Mass.  One 
who  has  tested  the  art  of  manairinn-  the  silk  wr  m 
only  by  experimenting  upon  a  thousand  or  twot  a 
time,  has  no  high  claim  to  he  looked  to  for  instruc- 
tion, where  large  establishments  are  in  operation. 
In  small  parcels  none  of  the  principal  ditficuUies 
present  themselves  which  are  to  be  encountered  by 
the  cultivator  who,  in  one  season,  rears  his  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  a  single  laboratory.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  within  the  range  of  from  10,000  to 
50,000  per  annuiri.  'I'o  carry  on  tJie  business  to  a 
much  larger  extent,  with  equal  success,  propoition- 
al  caution  and  care  will  be  required.  Jn  this  com- 
njunication  I  will  consider  the  evils  and  liazards  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  the  process  by  which  the 
desired  end  ntay  be  insured. 

Well  made,  perfect  cocoons  are  as  essential  to 
profit  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  full  plump  grain 
in  wheat  and  other  bread  stuff's,  instead  of  that 
which  is  blighted  and  shrivelled.  To  accomplish 
this,  nothing  is  wanted  but  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
worm.  Tiie  art  to  be  ma.stered  and  slndied,  is  such 
a  treatment  of  the  worm,  commencing  at  its  earli- 
est existence  and  continuing  to  the  end,  as  is  found 
to  be  the  surest  preservative  from  feebleness  and 
disease.  The  difference  of  skill  orassiduity,  (mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  difference  of  temperature  in 
the  seasons,)  with  which  this  husbandry  is  manag- 
ed, will  be  apparent  from  the  proportion  of  worms 
that  fail,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  yielding  a  per- 
fect and  sound  product.  It  can  never  be  safely 
calculated  that  a  whole  brood  will  go  through  with- 
out loss,  under  the  best  rcguncn  that  prudence  can 
adopt.  Hut  when  (there  being  nothing  peculiarly 
adverse  in  the  season)  the  labor  bestowed  ends,  as 
sometimes,  in  the  entire  loss  of  one  quarter  or  more, 
dying  when  they  ought  to  be  spinning  their  cocoons, 
or  the  scarcely  less  revolting  spectacle  of  cocoons 
scarcely  begun  and  there  left  for  want  of  power  to 
do  more,  others  half  finished,  and  the  rest,  though 
somewhat  nearer  to  perfection,  barely  worth  reel- 
ing;  it  may  be  (iresumed  that  the  undertaker  of  the 
enter|)rise  began  without  being  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  nature  of  his  task.  '1  he  rearing  of  silk  worms 
differs  from  many  other  employments  which,  in  the 
last  result,  do  not  materially  suffer  by  occasional 
errors  or  neglects,  they  being  susceptible  of  reme- 
dy in  some  after  stages  of  the  process.  The  worms 
that  suffer  by  bad  treatment  or  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, at  any  period  o(  their  existence  before  their 
work  is  done,  are  liable,  more  or  less,  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  return  ;  and  among  oth- 
er considerations  not  to  be  overlooked,  there  is  that 
which  relates  to  atmospheric  temjiorature.  Al. 
though  considerable  changes  may  he  endured  with- 
out proving  fatal,  yet  the  loss  of  time  which  is  una- 
voidable so  long  as  the  niPrcury  stands  luuch  be- 
low 70°,  is  not  the  worst  ellect  produced  by  such 
an  occurrence. 


By  some,  the  necessity,  or  even  usefulness  of 
an  apartment  impervious  to  cold  air,  as  a  place  for 
feeding  the  worms,  is  disregarded.  Experience, 
however,  during  the  late  cold  summers,  has  made 
it  certain  to  my  mind,  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
prosecute  this  business  under  the  most  proiuising 
auspices,  who  h.is  not  a  dwelling  place  for  these 
tender  objects  of  his  charge,  in  which  he  can  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  air  to  the  necessary  point, 
when  it  has  fallen  below  ;  and  thus  keep  the  wheels 
in  motion,  or  restore  at  once  to  vivacity  the  torpid 
animals  who.'^e  faculiies  are  henuiubcd  and  labors 
suspended  by  cold.  Stove  he-it  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  this  want. 

Being  prepared  with  a  proper  receptacle  for  the 
young  c  iterpillar,  when  it  shall  bre:ik  its  shell  and 
vegetation  having  advanced  far  enough  to  furnish 
the  needed  nutriment,  the  little  embryos  are  to  be 
called  forth  by  exposure  to  the  iiiHuence  of  a  sum- 
mer atmosphere.  The  process  of  hatching  in  the 
warmth  of  early  June,  out  of  the  sun's  direct  rays, 
is  ordinarily  effected  within  from  five  to  ten  days. 
Then  coinmcnces  the  business  which  may  not  be 
intrusted  with  inifiunity  to  truant  or  slack  hands  ; 
but  for  the  encuuragement  of  promptness,  industry, 
and  attention,  will  find  its  reward  at  the  end  of 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  days.  Tender  leaves  should 
be  laid  for  the  worms  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and 
that  will  be  in  the  morning,  for  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive days.  The  product  nf  each  day  should  be 
kept  by  itself,  if  convenient,  that  there  be  no  un- 
necessary assemblage  of  those  f:f  different  ages. — 
The  expenditure  of  feed  is  very  small  during  the 
first  days  of  the  worm;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
serve  them  with  fresh  leaves  as  often  as  they  need, 
and  to  see  that  none  of  them  lose  their  chance  of 
thriving  by  being  buried  in  rubbish,  or  retarded  in 
growth  by  being  crowded  out  of  their  right  through 
the  greater  strength  and  activity  of  their  fellows. 
Chopping  the  leaves  puts  them  in  a  good  condition 
for  the  worm,  until  its  powers  and  voracity  give  it 
an  easy  mastery  of  any  thing  that  contains  the  ma- 
terial of  silk  fibre. 

Through  the  successive  ages  of  the  worm,  an 
eye  is  constantly  to  be  had  to  the  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  hurdles  or  shelves  on  which  the  worms 
are  placed:  the  seasonable  and  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  feed  ;  thc'ir  preservation  from  unwholesome 
etHuvia,  and  from  suffocation  in  their  own  litter; 
and  other  useful  matters  essential  to  their  cleanli- 
ness, and  such  purity  of  air  as  health  requires, 
wliether  in  men,  beasts  or  reptiles.  As  to  the  kind  j 
of  platform  upon  which  a  discreet  cultivator  should  i 
deposite  his  little  passive  animals,  to  receive  their  ' 
daily  sustenance,  and  go  through  their  successive 
ages,  to  the  production  and  maturity  of  the  golden 
apple,  every  man's  ingenuity  will  decide.  Fresh, 
pure  air,  circulating  freely  about  the  bed  on  which 
the  worm  reposes,  and  which  he  never  leaves  at 
his  own  choice,  is  always  important;  and  provis- 
ion should  be  made  acc(,rdingly,  for  ventilation,  es- 
pecially where  the  atmosphere  becomes  hot  and 
sultry.  I 

In  their  food,  consisting  of  clean  mulberry  leaves,  i 
not  too  much  withered    and   shrivelled    by   drying,  [ 
two  cautions  arc  to  be    observed,    relating   to  time  i 
and  quantity.      Some  contend  that  they    should    he  I 
served  by  weight,  according  to  a    prescribed    rule, 
varying  the  quantity  from  time  to  lime.     My  prac- 
tice has  been  to  do  by  them  as  I   myself  like  to   be 
done  by;  that  is,  to  measure  out  a    portion    suited 
to  the  deumnds  of  appetite,  studiously  avoiding    ir- 
regularity and  unseasonableness  in  the  mini.-tration. 


They  should  be  fed  early  and  late,  not  unnecessa- 
I  rily  subjecting  them  to  long  intervals  of  fasting.' 
Five  meals  a  day,  at  least  when  they  are  in  a  mood: 
promptly  to  dispatch  what  is  set  before  them,  or  i 
laid  upon  them,  are  not  too  much.  T'hey  are  not 
to  be  urged  to  gluttony  beyond  their  inclination, 
and  thus  obliging  them  to  leave  a  residuum  to  be 
wallowed  upon  rather  than  devoured.  'I  here  are 
whole  days  when  they  do  not  eat  at  all,  at  the  pe- 
riods  of  moulting,  or  casting  the  skin,  when  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  they  have  disencum- 
bered themselves,  and  their  appetite  returns.  Much 
depends,  unquesticmably,  on  preserving  the  silk 
worm  in  all  its  stages,  from  tiie  deadly  influence  of 
sickly,  unwholesome  air,  arising,  it  may  be,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  one  of  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
accumulation  of  litter  on  the  shelves,  if  care  be  not 
taken  to  remove  it  before  moisture  and  decomposi- 
tion render  it  pestiferous.  Another  evil,  from  per- 
mitting litter  to  grow  into  a  pile,  is  often  the  loss 
of  worms  buried  in  their  own  rubbish,  whicli,  if  ex- 
tricated, can  never  be  restored  to  vigor  sufficient  to 
finish  their  task  and  produce  a  crop.  Sickness  and 
death  may  come  in  consequence  of  a  culpable  inat- 
tention to  cleanliness.  The  sick  should  be  remov- 
ed to  some  sequestered  spot,  where  they  may  be  re- 
stored by  sweet  air  and  tender  nursing,  and  the 
dead  thrown  away.  In  removing  worms  to  give 
them  a  clean  bed,  unnecessary  handling  of  them 
should  be  avoided.  While  their  size  will  admit  of 
it,  they  may  be  removed  by  branches  laid  down,  on 
which  they  readily  fasten. 

After  nearly  attaining  their  size,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  use  the  fingers,  which  should  be  done 
with  gentleness.  Rcuigh  handling  does  not  com- 
port with  their  soft  texture.  Peculiar  care  to  keep 
them  from  falling  to  the  floor  from  the  hurdle  is  im- 
portant. When  they  manifest  a  disposition  to  spin 
their  cocoons,  which  some  ordinarily  do  in  about 
thirty  days,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  freeing  them 
from  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  remaining  under  them. 
This  being  done,  preparation  must  be  made  for 
their  accommodation,  with  a  convenient  and  eligi- 
ble cabin,  in  which  they  may  accomplish  their  last 
labor  and  house  themselves  in  their  silken  tissue, 
until  a  mysterious  metamorphosis  shall  enable  them 
to  emerge  into  the  light  of  day,  [irepared  for  pro- 
creation ;  and  to  leave  behind  them  at  their  death 
not  many  days  afterwards,  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
geny, to  be  the  subject  and  hope  of  another  year's 
culture. 

Various  articles  are  used  for  a  refuge  to  the 
worm  where  it  may  build  its  cell.  Oak  branches 
answer  well;  but  rye  straw  set  up  at  convenient 
distances  among  them,  in  small  handfulls  tied,  is 
as  good  and  on  some  accounts  better  than  any  otli- 
er  arrangements.  Cocoons  being  perfectly  formed 
and  ripe,  which  is  effected  in  tJiree  or  four  days, 
are  to  be  gathered  and  stripped  of  their  floss  or 
loose  silk,  preparatory  to  reeling.  If  there  be  oc- 
casion to  delay  this  operation  more  than  eio-ht  or 
ten  days,  the  chrysalis  within  the  cocoon  must  be 
stifled  with  heat,  by  being  baked  in  a  moderately 
heated  oven,  or  by  the  action  of  steam  ;  and  the 
cocoons  spread  out  iu  a  safe  place  to  dry  until 
wanted  for  reeling  or  sale. 

The  cultivator  may  now  wish  to  order  things  the 
most  wisely  for  the  ensuing  season.  To  keep  on 
the  ground  of  experience,  I  state  my  own  mode  of 
doing  the  business.  The  best  cocoons  for  seed,  all 
scientific  and  practical  men  will  say,  is  a  rational 
maxim.  Shall  we  therefore  take  the  best  part  of 
our  crop,  cocoons  yielding  the   most  to    the  reeler, 
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and  set  them  apart  forseeJ  ?  Instead  of  tliis,  we 
reserve  for  reeling  such  as  are  best  for  that  opera- 
tion, whicii  will  yield  their  silk  the  most  readily  ; 
but  thiise  which  wecali  dupions  or  double  cocoona, 
and  which  are  incapable  for  the  most  part  of  being 
reeled,  wo  devote  to  propagation,  and  tind  no  per- 
cciviible  inferiority  in  the  product.  'J'he  sMk,  after 
the  escape  of  the  buttcrtly,  is  used  to  good  profit 
by  being  cleansed  of  its  irnni  by  boiling  in  soap  and 
water,  and  then  spun  like  Ha.x  on  the  little  spinning 
wheel,  yielding;  an  ariicle  for  hosiery  of  excellent 
quality.  Tlie  c<-gs  deposited  on  cloth  or  paper, 
are  preserved  during  winter  from  too  much  frost 
and  the  de|)redations  of  mice,  and  will  be  ready  in 
spring  to  be  put  to  their  proper  use. 

Whether  the  above  sketch  can  be  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose  in  aiding  the  silk  culture,  I  leave 
entirely  to  you,  confiding  in  your  judgment  as  to 
the  best  means-  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  those 
who  look  to  yon  for  instruction  in  what  pertains  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

With  high  esteem,  your  servant, 

JOSKPH    FIELD. 

Boston,  Jan.  24,  183i>. 

Letler  11 

CharUmont,  ^ipril,  1840. 
Rf.v.  Mr  Colman — My  Dear  Sir — My  last  let- 
ter enclosed  samples  of  four  varieties  of  mulberry 
leaves,  White,  Multicanlis,  Canton  and  Broussa — 
all  produced  la.«t  season  on  the  same  patch  of  ground 
— by  inspecting  which  I  think  one  would  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  more  modern  fashionable 
leaves,  after  all,  have  little  or  no  pre-eminence  to 
the  white,  being  little  larger  in  size,  and  as  to  com- 
pactness and  firmness  of  texture,  manifestly  inferi- 
or. I  have  formed  no  judgment,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, whether  there  would  be  economy  in  sub- 
stituting other  kinds  for  the  Italian  white  mulberry  ; 
for  I  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  for  a  test. 
There  is  one  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked. 
According  to  the  proposed  modern  plan  of  silk  pro- 
duction, viz  :  by  taking  up  the  trees  in  the  autumn 
and  housing  them,  and  resetting  them  in  the  spring, 
their  foliage  will  be  later,  and  require  that  the  lat- 
ter rather  than  the  former  part  of  .'-ummer  be  the 
season  for  rearing  the  worm.  Now  experience  has 
established  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  earlier  months 
are  incomparably  preferable  to  the  later  for  rearing 
healthy  worms,  and,  consequently,  for  producing 
good  cocoons.  Trees  which  will  not  endure  the 
winter,  must  be  waited  on  for  their  harvest,  until 
those  of  a  more  hardy  race  have  matured  their  crop 
and  given  it  into  the  hand  of  the  gatherer.  If  the 
importance  of  early  feeding  be  not  a  prejudice,  ev- 
ery one  must  see  that  trees  which  stand  the  winter 
must,  other  things  being  equal,  be  entitled  to  the 
preference.  When  acdinuttion  shall  remove  the 
objection  which  lies  against  the  larger  leafed  spe- 
cies, they  may  command  respect,  and  even  pre-emi- 
nence ;  but  to  continue  their  triumph  by  acclama- 
tion, is  not  to  he  expected.  If  the  leaves  I  forward- 
ed to  you  are  minutely  examined,  it  will  be  judged, 
I  believe,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  mulberry  tree 
have  good  encouragement,  even  if  their  preferen- 
ces cling  to  the  Multicanlis,  still  to  regard  the 
white  with  favor,  so  much  as  to  allow  it  generous 
fare  ;  not  to  be  turned  of}"  with  a  seat  at  the  second 
or  third  table  ;  or  still  worse,  to  be  denied  every 
indulgence  and  kindness.  A  rich  soil  is  alone  able 
to  clothe  the  mulberry  with  a  rich  foliage,  and,  for 
a  liberal  allowance  of  sustenance,    even  the    com- 


mon sort,  so    degraded    and    scorned  of    late,    will 
yield  a  noble  and  satisfactory  return. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

JOSKPH  I'IKLD. 

INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  WEEDS. 

The  question  has  been  .■i.':kc<l,  how  it  was  possi- 
ble for  China  and  Japan,  with  the  ordinary  products 
of  agriculture,  to  furnish  bread  for  a  population, 
equaling,  according  to  the  latest  census,  about  300 
persons  to  a  square  mile.  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  care  with  which  every  foot  of  ground 
is  cultivated  ;  in  the  fact  that  few  animals  are  kept 
either  for  labor  or  food  ;  and  more  perhaps  than 
any  thing  else,  in  the  entire  freedom  of  the  crops 
from  every  thing  that  can  reduce  their  quantity  or 
quality.  Not  a  weed  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fields,  and  the  most  positive  enactments  and 
most  assiduous  attentions  are  directed  to  keeping 
the  country  free  from  them. 

Few  are  aware  how  miicli  weeds,  or  grasses, 
growing  in  a  grain  crop,  detract  from  its  value,  by 
lessening  the  product.  A  vigorous  root  of  char- 
lock or  thistle  will  draw  from  the  earth  the  nutri- 
ment that  would  have  given  fullness  to  half  a  dozen 
ears  of  wheat;  and  where  these,  or  any  other  for- 
eign substance  is  permitted  in  a  growing  crop,  that 
is  sure  to  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
foul  material  present.  Weeds  injure  a  crop  in  two 
ways — by  the  room  they  occupy,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  valuable  plants,  and  by  the  nutriment  of 
which  they  rob  the  growing  crop.  We  have  seen 
fields  in  whicli  the  wheat  maintained  a  dubious 
struggle  with  the  red  root,  charlock  or  thistle  ;  and 
where  the  stem  and  the  ear  both  showed  how  much 
they  needed  to  be  relieved  from  such  crowding  and 
unwelcome  neighbors.  On  the  best  cultivated 
farms  of  England  or  Belgium,  not  a  plant  or  weed 
of  any  description  can  be  found  in  a  growing  crop  ; 
and  in  some  years  the  Earl  of  Leicester  has  offered 
a  reward,  but  without  success,  for  the  smallest  or 
any  weed  that  could  be  found  in  hundreds  of  acres 
of  his  turnips  or  his  wheat. 

In  this  country,  but  few  experiments  have  been 
made  to  show  the  difference  of  product  between 
clean  and  foul  fields,  but  several  are  recorded  in 
Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture,  some  of  which  we 
shall  give,  to  call  the  attentiim  of  fanners  to  this 
point,  and  show  that  the  labor  expended  in  clearing 
fields  or  crops  from  weeds,  is  far  from  being  lost, 
as  many  would  seem,  from  their  negligence  in  the 
matter,  to  suppose. 

"  1.  Wheat.  Seven  acres  of  liglit  gravelly  land 
were  fallov.'ed  and  sown  broad  cast;  one  acre  was 
measured  off,  and  not  a  weed  was  pulled  out  of  it ; 
the  other  six  were  carefully  weeded.  The  un- 
-weeded  acre  produced  18  bushels;  the  six  weeded 
acres  136  bushels,  or  22  1-3  bushels  per  acre  ;  which 
is  4  1-2  bushels,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  in  fa- 
vor of  weeding. 

"2.  Barley.  A  six  acre  field  was  sown  with 
barley,  in  fine  tilth,  and  well  manured.  The  weed- 
ing, owing  to  a  great  abundance  of  charlock,  cost 
]9s.  per  acre.  The  produce  of  an  unweeded  acre, 
was  only  13  bu'shels  ;  of  the  weeded,  28.  Differ- 
once  in  favor  of  the  weeding,  15  bushels  per  acre, 
besides  the  land  being  so  much  cleaner  for  sue- 
ceeding  crops. 

"  3.  Oats.  Six  acres  were  sown  with  oats  ;  one 
acre  ploughed  but  once  and  unmanured,  produced 
only  17  bushels.  Another  six  acres  ploughed  three 
times,  manured,  and  weeded,  produced  37   bushels 


per  acre.  This  experiment  proves  that  oats  re- 
quire  good  management,  and  will  pay  for  it,  as 
well  as  other  crops  Ten  bushels  of  the  increased 
produce  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  weeding, 
and  the  other  ton  to  the  maniiie." 

It  i.s  admitted  that  the  labor  and  expense  of  weed- 
ing a  crop  is  considerable;  but  if  the  difference  be 
such  as  is  liere  stated,  ai,d  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  as  it  is  abundantly  corroborated  by  other 
experiments,  then  it  should  be  more  generally  and 
promptly  attended  to  than  it  is.  If  our  farmers 
could  raise  4  1-2  bushels  of  wheat,  1.5  of  barley,  or 
10  of  oats,  additional  to  their  usual  crop  per  acre, 
tlie  ett'ect  would  at  once  be  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  labor  in  our  country.  No  one  can  travel 
tlirongh  our  country  before  harvest  time,  without 
being  convinced  that  millions  of  acres  might  have 
their  products  increased  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  the 
above,  by  entire  freedom  from  weeds.  '  Fanners 
would  be  gratified  could  they  have  their  lands  tax 
free;  but  experience  shows  ihst  to  have  them  weed 
free,  would  be  of  far  greater  importance  to  them. — 
Qlbany  CuUivntor. 


Massarhuselts  Premiums. — The  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  the  Old  Bay  State  does  not  grow  weary  in 
well  doing,  as  its  list  of  premiums  for  the  year  1840 
fully  shows.  Tliey  are  certainly  magnificent,  and 
sliould  induce  extensive  competition  among  the  far- 
mers of  that  State.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  condition  of  the  society  is  prosperous:  that  its 
funds  are  ample,  the  list  of  premiums  demonstrate. 

We  learn  from  the  N.  E.  Parmer  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  censure  in  some  quarters  has  been  cast 
on  this  noble  society  for  having  not  done  more  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.  The  censure  is  clear- 
ly undeserved  ;  for  if  all  that  could  be  wished  has 
not  been  accomplished,  all  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  well  directed  eflTorts  of  such 
a  body,  has  been  performed.  Massachusetts  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  individuals  select- 
ed to  manage  her  agricultural  affairs;  and  under 
their  enlightened  guidance  and  supervision,  the 
most  cheering  results  for  the  future  may  be  safely 
anticipated. — Ibid. 


The  Borer. — This  worm  'makes  less  .show  vf 
business  than  the  canker  worm  or  the  caterpillar, 
but  he  does  his  business  effectually  where  he  un- 
dertakes. Deacon  Leland,  of  Sherburne,  says  he 
finds  the  borer  in  his  nursery,  in  those  places  only 
where  he  has  neglected  to  destroy  the  sward.  Mr 
Oliver  Barrel,  of  Bolton,  tells  us  that  he  found  no 
borers  in  his  quince  trees  until  he  had  placed  chip- 
dung  about  their  roots  ;  and  ascribes  their  intro- 
duction to  this  cause.  We  think  this  probable. 
For  many  years  we  have  avoided  putting  chip-dung 
about  the  roots  of  our  trees  It  is  often  full  of 
worms,  and  should  be  thrown  into  the  hog-pen  be- 
fore it  is  put  in  to  any  field. — Farmer's  Companion. 


Grape  Jelly  — We  have  e.xamined  a  specimen  of 
this  exquisite  article.  It  is  made  from  the  Isabel- 
la ripe  grape,  raised  at  Croton  vineyards:  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  preserve  the  flavor  and  virtues  of 
the  ripe  fruit.  In  this  the  preparation  has  met  with 
the  most  perfect  success.  We  recommend  the  jel- 
ly as  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  an  excellent  beve- 
rage to  the  sick. — A**.  Y.  Express. 


Plant  a  vine,  and  in  a  few  years  the  fruit  thereof 
will  cause  thee  to  bless  the  day  when  thou  didst  it. 
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Boston,  Wednesday,  July  22,  1840. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Severe  sickness  )ias  prevented  llie  continn.irne  of 
some  suggestions  on  tliis  subject,  wiiicli  we  coiiiinenced 
a  few  papers  since.  The  remarks  we  liien  made,  we 
apprehend,  must  have  indicated  tlie  eMremo  debility 
whicii  preceded  liie  crisis;  and  we  shall  ask  the  iiidid- 
gence  and  kind  judgment  ofonr  reader.-^,  if  our  present 
essay  show  that  in  vnind  as  well  as  in  j>li\sical  strength 
we  are  not  yet  half  a   man. 

The  greatest  of  all  difficulties  connected  with  fanning 
in  Massachusetts  is  labor.  It  is  ditiiciilt  lo  be  obrained 
The  prices  of  labor  are  enormous.  The  nior.iis  of  labor, 
as  we  shall  presently  explain,  boih  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  and  the  employed,  are  exceedingly  loose  ; 
and  the  management  of  it  involves  innumerable  difficul- 
ties. We  are  the  warm  friend  o(  liie  laborer.  We  wish 
to  see  him  not  only  well  but  liberally  paid.  We  would 
spare  no  pains  that  hissitualion  should  have  all  reasona- 
ble comforts,  and  would  do  every  thing  to  inspire  a 
pride  of  character,  to  increase  his  self-respect;  and  to 
remove  from  his  mind,  when  he  performs  his  part  hon- 
estly and  well,  any  painful  sense  of  inferiority.  We 
consider  high  wages  of  labor,  where  there  is  a  sound 
currency,  among  the  best  evidences  of  the  prospeiily  of 
a  community.  Heaven  forbid  that  labor  among  us 
should  ever  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  and  degraded 
condition  of  Europe,  even  of  improved  England,  wliere 
men  and  women  perform  constantly  the  most  laborious 
and  servile  offices  for  lliu  most  miserable  pittance  ami 
the  meanest  food. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  labor  should  bear 
a  just  proportion  to  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  or 
the  farmer  cannot  pay  it.  It  has  often  happened  wiihin 
the  last  fifteen  years,  that  a  day  laborer  on  a  farm  in 
seasons  of  haying  and  harvest,  has  by  a  day's  work  been 
able  to  buy  one  aiid  a  lialf  bushel  of  wheal,  tlireo  bush- 
els of  corn,  or  eight  bushels  ot  potatoes.  Now  no  far- 
mer can  afford  for  any  length  o(  time  to  p  ly  prices  like 
these;  and  the  consequence  is  a  most  serious  discour- 
agement to  the  farmer,  for  the  whole  of  the  produce  is 
consumed  in  the  payment  of  the  labor.  As  Scott  says 
in  describing  iu  one  of  his  novels  the  risult  of  some 
one's  fanning,  it  is  in  this  case — "  the  carls  and  the  carl- 
eavers  make  it  all,  and  the  carls  and  the  carl-eavers  eat 
it  all.'"'  It  is  said  that  some  years  since  a  very  exten- 
sive and  successful  farmer  in  Essex  lounty,  in  showing 
a  friend  through  his  crowded  barns  and  his  granaries, 
nlmost  bursting  with  their  fulne-s,  was  asked  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  all  this  produce  ;"  O,"  said  he, 
"  my  callle  will  eat  it."  "  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  your  cattle  ?"  "  O,"  said  hi',  "my  men  will 
eat  them."  Kut  this  can  hardly  be  called  an  cncour- 
affin"  agriculture;  and  men  must  have  iongpiirses  who 
can  sustain  it. 

The  great  variety  of  luecliaiiical  eiiiplo\  merils  exist- 
ing among  us,  the  amount  of  hanrls  occupied  at  high 
prices  in  our  manufacturing  establishments,  tile  emigra- 
tion of  young  men  into  the  new  States,  the  gre,-it  nunr- 
bers  who  go  into  ilie  learned  professions,  the  nnnumbcr- 
cd  herds  that  crowd  into  cities  ns  liouse-servants,  or 
shop-keepers,  or  tradesmen,  or  merchants,  or  almost 
any  other  employment  which  will  enable  them  to  cock 
a  beaver  on  one  .side  of  their  empty  linails,  and  to  sport 
a  clean  dickey,  a  pair  of  kid  gloves,  and  a  black  walnut 


stickee  at  public  places— all  these  circumstances  sweep 
the  coiiiitry  almost  clean  of  young  men,  and  render  it 
next  to  impossible  lo  procure  the  labor  necessary  to 
manage  a  farm.  Tile  same  remarks  a[iply  to  female  la- 
bor. It  is  not  lo  be  had.  The  amount  of  dairy  produce 
among  us  is  greatly  diminished.  Many  farms  within 
our  knowledge  in  the  State,  which  formerly  kept  llieir 
ten,  tweniy,  and  thirty  cow.s,  and  found  a  nch  source  of 
income  in  the  p  oduct  of  their  ilairies,  now  scarcely 
makiahi'ir  own  butter  and  cheese;  and  it  would  be  less 
difficult  in  most  towns  in  ihe  Stale,  to  find  even  in  our 
farmers'  houses,  a  young  lady  who  can  execute  quite 
passably  one  of  IVIozai  t*s  best  airs  upon  the  piano,  or 
lead  off  with  grace  in  one  of  the  latest  German  waltzes, 
timn  lo  find  one  who  can  milk  a  cow  or  make    a  cheese. 

Now  we  know  no  remedy  for  this  serious  discourage- 
ment lo  .-igririulture,  than  by  the  more  general  employ- 
ment of  forei'rn  labor.  Our  own  people  preiend  lo 
bluster  and  swear  a  great  deal  about  the  introduction  of 
the  Irish  into  the  country  ;  but  if  our  own  people  will 
not  work,  we  must  have  recourse  lo  those  who  will. — 
The  country  is  largidy  indebted  lo  the  Irish.  Tlipy 
have  made  all  our  railroads,  dug  all  out  canals,  filled  up 
all  our  wharves,  and  wherever  human  lifi'  was  to  be 
used  up  without  concern,  there  wo  have  sent  them,  be- 
cause their  necessities  and  their  recklessness  comprdled 
or  made  them  willing  to  go.  The  Irish  have  many  no- 
ble traits  of  character.  Many  whom  we  have  had  in 
our  employ  have  been  among  the  most  laborious  and 
faithful  laborers  we  have  ever  fi>und.  We  iiave  treated 
them  with  the  grossest  abuse  ai.d  injustice.  We  have 
insultetl  their  religirm,  to  which  no  people  on  earth  was 
ever  more  attached.  We  have  used  them  with  constant 
contumely  and  contempt.  We  have  even  stoned  those 
who  were  born  among  us,  when  in  obedience  to  the  civil 
authoiily  of  the  State,  they  have  apfieared  on  our  public 
parade  ground,  prepared  to  defend  not  their  adopted  but 
their  native  country.  We  have  suffered  the  devil  to  go 
amruig  them  uni-estrairred  ; — we  have  sent  him  in  the 
fnrmofrum  and  whiskey,— and  then  expect  them  to 
do  well. 

If  the  Irish  can  but  be  induced  to  go  forward  in  lire 
great  mora!  reforo.ation  whicli  is  going  on  in  their  own 
green  isle — if  we  can  but  induce  them  lo  break  up  their 
clannish  spirit  by  offerin:;  them  the  honest  hand  of 
frienrislrip — if  we  can  jjersnade  them  lo  send  tlndr  chil- 
dren to  our  common  sclioids  and  induce  them  to  lay  up 
their  earnings  in  our  savings  bank,  they  will  rise  at  once 
in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  prove  a  great  blessing  to 
the  country  ;  for  as  yet  they  ate  willing  to  labor  and 
consider  labor  as  their  destiny.  Never  on  the  earth 
were  a  people  so  crushed  and  abused  as  they  have  been 
in  their  own  country.  Philanthropy  and  humanily  bid 
ns  therefore  welcome  them  to  a  country  f>fboundh!SS  ex- 
tent, and  which  ten  ctnluries  cannot  fill  up,  and  let 
them  feel  that  they  have  the  rights  and  the  respi>nsibili- 
ties  of  men. 

There  is  one  other  remedy  fiir  the  difficulties  of  labor, 
which  is  of  a  moral  rharacler,  and  the  effect  of  which 
may  be  something.  Indeed  we  think  in  some  cases  we 
begin  to  pei'ceive  iis  influence.  The  opinions  of  young 
men  and  women  are  becoming  more  sound  on  the  sub- 
ject of  labor.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  not 
degrading  but  honorable  ;  ami  the  caprices  and  distress- 
ing changes  in  business  and  public  affairs,  are  with  ef- 
fect admonishing  many  that  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
competence,  the  product  of  Jionest  labor,  is  far  better 
than  lo  take  the  perils  and  uncertainties  of  trade  and 
specnlation. 

On  other  topics  onnected  \\  ith  labor,  we  must  ])ost- 
pone  our  remarks.  H.  C. 


EARLY  RISING. 

It  is  hopiless  lo  persuade  any  one  lo  get  up  early 
whose  habits  of  late  indulgence  are  fixed  ;  and  sometimes 
we  think  that  the  man  in  health  who  would  close  his 
shutters  that  the  morning  sun  might  not  enter,  would 
shut  his  door  in  the  face  of  his  best  friend.  But  we  can 
say  i:i  sober  tiuih,  that  the  most  delicious  of  all  pleas- 
ures of  this  kind  is  in  the  morning  of  summer,  that  of 
witnessing  the  first  streak  of  light  as  it  darls  upwards 
above  the  horizon,  breathing  the  balmy  frcshne-s  of  the 
morning,  after  leaving  your  own  confined  cliamher, 
watching  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  light,  until 
the  sun  presents  himself  in  his  robes  of  glory,  and  the 
whole  creation  rises  as  il  were  from  the  dead.         H.  C. 


ENaUIRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  : 

I  notice  that  iu  the  N.  E.  Farmer  of  July  S,  it  is  stated 
in  the  communication  I'ecording  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tiim  duiirig  the  month  of  June,  that  a  buckthorn  hedge 
was  trimmed  at  Elfinglen  on  the  27lh  ult.  Will  you  or 
your  correspondent  have  the  goodness  to  communicate 
the  reasons  for  performing  this  operation  at  tliis  season  .' 
I  have  thought  heretofore  that  early  in  sprinj;,  before 
vegetation  commences,  is  a  better  season,  giving  the  new 
shoots  lime  to  harden  and  lipen  before  ihe  winler,  which 
they  cannot  so  well  do  if  they  commence  putting  fortli 
in  July.  C. 


WEEDS. 

Mr  Editor — \Vill  you  have  the  goodness  to  tTi\e  the 
public  a  chapter  on  weeds,'  I  well  know  that  you  have 
often  done  so  ;  but  we  require  "  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept." 

Would  il  not  be  well  for  towns  lo  impose  the  dutv 
upon  their  surveyors  of  highways,  lo  cause  all  weeds  on 
the  roadsides  like  the  Canaila  Ihisllo  and  the  Cicuta  mac- 
ulata  or  American  hemlock,  to  be  mowed  down  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  The  latter  is  increasing  rapidly  and  is 
well  known  to  be  highly  poisonous.  lis  root  is  peren- 
nial and  its  seeds  very  numerous.  Hardly  a  season 
passes  without  a  ca-e  of  death  arising  froni  eating  it. 

C, 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  an  article  fiom  the  Alba- 
ny Cultivator  on  the  subject  of  weeds,  on  anoiher  page 
of  this  day's  paper,] 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT. 
We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  8lli  edition  of  "  The 
Young  Gaidener's  Assistant,"  by  Thomas  Bridgman, 
of  New  York.  In  looking  over  its  paues  we  are  well 
pleased  with  its  systematic  arrangement  and  with  his 
plain  and  easy  manner  of  communicating  instruction  to 
the  3'oung  gardener.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  author, 
and  know  that  he  has  the  rejiutation  of  biding  one  of  the 
first  irr  the  line  of  gardening  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
fully  understands  ihe  subject  on  which  he  has  written. 
We  can  safi?ly  commend  this  work  to  the  public,  witli  the 
assurance  that  it  will  not  learl  them  astray,  J,  B. 


WOODLAND, 

A  friend  at  Harvard,  Mass,,  reqrrests  us  to  insert  the 
following  inquiry  : 

"  Which  is  lire  most  profitable  management  on  clear- 
ing ground,  where  it  is  intended  to  allow  the  wood  tf> 
grow  again — to  burn  ilover  and  lake  off  one  crop  of  rye, 
or  to  allow  the  immediate  growth  .'" 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  have  the  goodness 
to  reply  ? 
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MassacUilsetis  Horticultural   Society* 

EXHIBITION   OF   FLOWERS. 

Saturday,  July  IBth,  IHO. 
Ciirniitions — Uy  ]\Inssrs  Walker,  Jno.    llovoy,    Carter 
and  Julinsoit. 

Dahlias — by    I'arker    Ilnrnrs,    A.    Cowditcli,   and    S. 
Walker. 

Nativn  and  other  pri^llv    rtnwers  frnin    Tlioinas    Lee, 
Esq.  — iN'aiive  fl..w.^is  liy  F.  I,.  Call  and  F.  Parker. 

Bouquets — hy  S.  Walker,  Jno.  llovey,  llovoy  *fe  Co. 
nnd  A.  liowdilidi. 

We  nniieed  arnotij^  Mr  Carter's  specimens ,  siime  seed- 
ling plilt),\i:s,  and    iJelphiniini    graiidilloruin  —  the    latter 
ufgreal  beanty,  and  vvidl  woitliy  of  eitltivation. 
For  the  Cotnniittee. 

S.   WALKER,  Chairman. 

Tile    Conimittefl  appnintcd    to    award    premiums    for 
Carnatiiins,  adjudge  tliein  as  follows: 

To  Wni   Meller,  fur  the  best  display,  llie  l,n  premium. 

To  John  llovey,  for  the  second    best    display,  the  '2d 
premium. 

The  committee  would  remark  that  the  exbibilioii  was 
not  such  as  they  were  in  hope  to  have  seen,  from  the 
liberal  |)reniiums  offered  by  the  SociBty  ;  and  tbey  trust 
that  ano!her  year  the  exhibition  of  Carnations  may  be 
more  worthy  o(  the  Society's  premiums. 
C.  M.  HOVEY,  ■ 
S.  WAl.KEa, 


REVOliVING    HORSE    RAKB. 


Committee. 


[CWe  recommend  to  our  readers  the  letter  from  our 
valaahle  correspondent,  Wm.  Foster,  Esq.  It  will  lead 
to  a  train  of  though!  perhaps  new  lo  thdin,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  principal  aim  of  tlie  writer,  to  elicit 
thou;^ht  in  otliers  rather  than  io  obtrude  his  own  ideas 


BKH.II'l'UiN  MAliKKT.— MoMiAi,  July  20,  IS40. 
itcptiileil  fur  tile  Nmw  RnfjlMlitl  KJ>ruier. 

Al  Market  200  Beef  Cattle, '30  Cows  and  Calves, 
2000  Sheep  and  170  Swine.  120  Swine  were  report- 
ed last  week. 

rmcF.s.—  lieef  Cattle. — The  prices  obtained  last  week 
were  susiained  and  wo  quote  the  same  First  quality, 
$6  25.  Second  quality,  $5  75  a  $6  00.  Third  quality, 
$4  75  a  !i;5  75. 

0,i€S  and  Calves.— $20,  $23,  $26,  $28,  $32,  $:«, 
$40,  and  $42. 

Shee/,.—\iuU.  Lots  were  sold.  $1  2.5,  $1  33.$1  02, 
$171,  $188,  $'2  00,  $2  17,  $2  25,  $2  50,  and  $3  00. 

Swine — Dull.  No  lots  were  sold  to  peddle  and  no 
purchasers  were  at  market.  A  few  were  retailed  at  for- 
mer prices,  from  4  1-2  to  7. 


THERIMO.M  ETHICAL. 

Itti[)nrteil  for  the  New  Kngland  Farmer. 

Range  of  the  Thermometer  at  the  (lardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  iVew  England  Fanner,  Brighton,  iMa.ss.  in  a  ehaded 
Northerly  exposure,  weeks  ending  July  19. 

July,  1840.        I  7A.M.  [  127*1.  |  5,P.M.  |    Wind. 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Frulay, 

Saturday, 

Sun.iay, 


S. 

S.  W. 
S. 
S. 

S.  E. 
S. 

s. 

On  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  it  was  at  99^  On 
Thursday,  al  the  same  hour,  9^.  There  has  been  but  very 
little  rail!  for  se\eral  weeks,  and  the  earth  has  been  very  dry 
indeed.  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  a  refreshing  shower  ac- 
companied with  thunder  and  lightning. 
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WANTED. 

A  situation  as  gardener,  hy  a  young  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  its  various  brancht.*s.  The  hest  references  can  be  given. 
Apply  at  this  office. 

July  22. 

TIE   XJP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
upcaltle.  These  chjiin.s,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq. 
or  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Chariestown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  lo  the  stall,  are  found  to  lie  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  le  of  fastening  cnws  and  oxen  lo  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  a:»d  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  at  liberty  to  lie  down 
or  rise  al  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


jWHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

I  CORRECTED   WITH  GREAT  CARE,    WEEKLY. 


The  Revolving  Rake,  which  has  been  in  general  use  in 
most  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  is  found  lo 
be  one  ol  the  most  useful  and  labor  saving  machines  now 
in  use.  One  man  and  hnrtie,  with  a  Itoy  lo  lead,  will  rake 
on  an  average  from  25  lo  30  acres  per  day,  with  case,  and  do 
the  wuik  well.  Tliey  are  coming  into  very  general  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years, 
supersede  the  use  of  the  common  hand  rake.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  ihis  rake  over  all  others,  as  the  person 
using  it  does  not  have  to  stop  the  horse  lo  unload  the  rake. 


CHAIN  CKADLES. 

The  Grain  Cradle  is  ah  article  which  is  coming  into  very 
general  use  in  the  New  England  Slate>,  whei'-  they  were  till 
of  late  but  liule  known,  although  they  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  the  southern  und  western  Slates,  for  many 
years,  and  which  is  loiind  lo  be  decidedly  the  best  mode  of 
harvesting  grain,  as  U  is  suppn&ed  one  man  will  cradle  five 
acres  in  a  day  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  one.  The 
dillerence  m  galhernig  a  crop  is  so  much  in  favor  ol  cradling, 
that  we  mu:>t  suppose  that  il  will  be  the  only  mode  adopted 
herealler,  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  much  use, 
as  an  implement  ol  husbandry,  as  the  plough  now  is. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article,  they  are  now  made  on  ihu  most  im- 
proved plan;  the  suylhe  is  well  secured  and  finished  in  a 
superier  manner  and  made  of  the  best  cast  sieel. 


BUDDINO  FRUIi    TRRES. 

Cuttings  of  iruit  trees  for  huddmg,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  choice  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries^ 
known  and  cultivated  in  this  country  or  m  Europe,  all  from 
hearing  trees,  can  be  packed  in  such  o  manner  as  lo  be  sent 
with  pertecl  safely  lo  a  .y  pari  of  this  country  or  Europe. 
Apply  by  mail  lo  the  subscriber,  at  the  Pomological  Garden, 
Salem,  Mass.  ROBERT  MANNING. 

Salem,  July  15. 


i<EKCE  CH.4INS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl.uid  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  making  the 
chain  ience,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  15. 

TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  maunfacluresr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feet  long,  suitable  ibr 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.         JOibEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  15. 


StPEUB   liOCKET  LARKSPUR   SEED. 

The  subscribers  ofier  for  sale  aquaiiiity  of  Superb  Double 
Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  of  their  own  raising,  !-aved  Irom  dou- 
ble flowering  plants  only,  embracing  all  the  difiercnt  colors. 
For  fine,  strong  and  early  plants,  ihe  seed  should  be  sown  m 
August.  JUSEPH  BRECK  &,  CO. 

June  17. 


PURE  BL.OOD  BERKSUIiiE  PIGS. 

The  Society  of  Shakers  al  Harvard,  Mass.,  have  for  sale 
the  Pure  Blood  Beikshire  Pigs.  Also,  a  lot  of  Berkshire 
crossed  with  other  Breeds,  on  reasonable  terms  at  their 
Village. 

Persons  wishing  lo  be  sure  of  the  clear  Berkshire  breed 
may  rely  on  those  they  ofier  for  sale,  as  ihey  are  the  proge- 
ny of  some  of  ibe  latest  imported  from  England. 

June  24. 


hortigulturaIj  tool,  chests. 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Garden  tools  of  superior  finish 
and  style,  recently  received  ftom  Liverpool  and  for  sale  at  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

May  6.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


patent   spring    BAL.ANCE.  ( 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  b<iiances,  for  fami-  '■ 
ly  use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  ^mall  articles,  j 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.   No.  51   and  52  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15.  '• 


Aluji,  American, 

Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs,     . 

Pol,      "      •'      "    . 
Beans,  while,  Foreign, 

"  '•        Domestic,  . 

Beet,  ir.ess,  .... 

No.  1 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  while, 
yellow, 
BnisTi.Es,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy. 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Chefse,  new  mill;, 
Cider,      ..... 

refined. 
Bone  Manusk, 

in  casks. 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod.  Grand  Bank,       . 
Bdv,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 
Mackerel,  No.  I 
No.  2, 
No.  3.       . 
Mewives,  dry  sailed.  No,  1. 
Salmon,  No.  I, 
Flouo,  Genesee,     cash,    , 

Baltimore,  Howard  strecl, 
Richmond  canaJ, 
Alexandria  wharf, 

Rye, 

i\lEAL,  Indian,  in  bbls. 

Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Pvye,  northern,    , 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern, 
GniNDSTONEs,  pr  ton  of  20Cin  lbs.  rougl: 
do,  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  Ion,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  tst  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 
Lard,  Boston,       .... 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do,       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do,  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
LisiE,  hest  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
NeaPs  Foot,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeds;   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    . 

Flax,  .... 
Red  Clover,  northern. 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      ... 
Teazles,  Isl  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do, 

do.         1-4  and  common, 

S_;  f  Pulled  superfine. 

.a  5  J  No.  1, 

13  1  No.  2 

^  =^  [  No.  3, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  JVcio  York  .American  : 

I  read  with  pleasure  in  your  paper  of  Friday  last, 
an  extract  from  the  Hartford  Courier,  headed  "  The 
Bible,"  [cojMed  into  the  ['"urnier  of  the  8th  inst.]  and 
fully  agree  in  the  opinion  you  express  nf  the  beau- 
ty and  excellence  of  the  article. 

I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  editor  of  the 
Hartford  ("ourier  claims  to  be  its  author.  The  ex- 
tract which  you  published,  is  a  portion  of  '-The 
Beauties  of  the  Holy  Uible,"  originally  published  in 
England;  a  copy  of  which  (beautifully  engraved 
and  printed  upon  a  curd  for  convenient  use)  I  pur- 
chased in  London  in  ]b37,  which  has  been  upon 
my  table  ever  since.  I  have  often  wished  for  cop- 
ies to  circulate  among  my  friends.  And  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  may  be  disposed  to  publish  the 
whole  in  a  neat  and  simple  form,  I  send  for  inser- 
tion in  S'our  pa|)er,  the  remainder  of  the    article. 

H. 

TilK  BH5LE. 

It  is  a  book  of  laws,  to  show  the  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  a  book  of  wisdom,  that  condemns  all  folly 
and  makes  the  foolish  wise. 

It  is  a  book  of  truth,  that  detects  all  errors.- 

It  is  a  book  of  life,  that  shows  the  way  from  ev- 
erlasting death. 

It  is  the  most  compendious  book  in  all  the  world. 

It  is  the  most  authentic  and  entertaining  history 
that  ever  was  published. 

It  contains  the  most  ancient  antiquities,  remarka- 
ble events,  and  wonderful   occurrences. 

It  points  out  the  most  heroic  deeds  and  unparal- 
leled wars. 

It  describes  the  celestial,  terrestial  and  lower 
■worlds. 

It  explains  the  origin  of  the  angelic  myriads,  of 
human  tribes  and  devilish  legiims. 

It  will  instruct  the  most  accomplished  mechanic 
and  the  profoundesi  artist. 

It  will  leach  the  best  rhetorician,  and  exerci.<!e 
every  power  of  the  uiostskilful  arithmetician. 

It  will  puzzle  the  wisest  anatomist  and  the  nicest 
critic. 

It  corrects  the  vain  philosopher  and  confutes 
the  wisest  astronomer. 

It  exposes  the  sublU'  sophist  and  drives  diviners 
mad. 

It  is  a  comjjlele  code  of  laws— a  perfect  body  of 
divinity — an  une(|ualled  narrative. 

It  is  a  book  of  lives. 

It  is  a  book  of  travels. 

It  is  a  book  of  voyages. 

It  is  the  best  covenant  that  ever  was  agreed  to  — 
the  best  deed  that  ever  was  sealed. 

It  IS  the  best  evidence  that  ever  was  produced — 
the  best  will  that  ever  was  made. 

It  is  the  best  testament  that  ever   v./as  signed. 

It  is  wisdom  to  understand  it:  to  be  iginorant  of 
it,  is  to  be  nwfully  destitute  I  ! 

It  is  the  king's  best  copy  and  Ihe  magistrate's 
best  rule. 

It  is  the  housewife's  best  guide,  and  ihe  servant's 
best  instructor. 

It  is  the  young  man's  best  coinpanio.i 
It  is  the  school  boy's  spilling  book. 
It  is  the  learned  man's  masterpiece. 
It  contains  a  choice  grammar  for  a  novice,  and  a 
profound  mystery  for  a  sage. 

It  is  the  ignorant  man's  dictionary,  and  the  wise 
man's  directory 


It  affords  knowledge  of  witty    inventions,  and  it 
is  its  own  interpreter. 

It  encourages  the  wi.-e,  the  warrior,  and  the  over- 
comer. 

It  promises  an  eternal    reward  to    the    excellent, 
the  conqueror,  the  warrior,  the  prevalent. 

And  that  which  crowns  all    is,  that  the  Author, 
Without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy, 
"  With  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning," 

IS 

G  O  I)  I 


Scats. — If  yon  have  got  two  sorts  of  squashes  or 
two  kinds  of  melons  or  cucumbers  planted  any 
where  in  the  neighborhood,  calculate  that  the  fruit 
next  fall  will  be  hybrid,  that  is  mixed,  jiartly  of  one 
sort  and  partly  of  the  other.  As  to  the  seeds  you 
save  from  any  one  of  the  squashes,  melons  or  cu- 
cumbers, do  not  plant  them  next  year  in  the  least 
expectation  that  yon  will  have  the  original  sort 
again,  or  even  such  fruit  as  you  happen  to  take  the 
seeds  from.  The  agricultural  seed  stores  in  Bos- 
ton, take  especial  pains  to  employ  men  to  raise 
their  seeds,  who  will  grow  but  a  single  variety  of 
the  same  species  any  where  on  their  grounds.  In 
this  way  they  secure  the  true  sorts,  and  people  who 
purchase  of  them  are  pretty  sure  of  not  being  im- 
posed upon  or  deci'ived. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  coninion  cultiva- 
tors and  gardeners  in  the  raising  of  seeds.  The 
true,  original  sorts  can  seldom  be  raised,  if  you 
grow  different  varieties  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Corn  will  mix  as  far  as  the  seeds  from  the  spindle 
will  blow  by  the  wind;  and  pumpkins,  squashes, 
melons  and  cucumbers  will  mix  any  where  on  the 
grounds  where  the  same  bees  can  fly  from  one 
blossom  to  another. — HMowell  Cult. 


A  Good  Juke. — A  teamster  lately  lost  from  his 
wagon  a  keg  of  butter,  which  was  found  by  a  man 
who  carried  it  half  a  mile  on  foot,  to  the  tavern  of 
IVIrH.  where  he  found  the  owner,  who  thanked 
him  for  his  trouble.  Mr  H.  (the  landlord)  observed 
to  him,  that  he  was  well  paid — that  (hank  you  was 
worth  S.5  cents,  and  tlmnk  ynu  kindly  was  worth 
37  1-2  cents.  He  (the  footman)  soon  called  for  a 
dinner,  which  was  forthwith  provideil.  After  fin- 
ishing his  meal  he  inquired  the  price — the  answer 
was,  2.')  cents.  He  then  said,  "  I  thank  you  kindly," 
and  moved  ofi'.  The  landlord  immediately  called 
to  him.  "  Here,  stop  my  friend  and  take  your 
change — there  is  13  1-2  cents  due  you — your  bill 
was  only  25  cents." 


The  editor  of  the  Exeter  News  Letter — a  gentle- 
man of  the  ^vccM  bag,  by  the  bye,  says — "If  our 
young  men  upon  leaving  college,  insti'ad  of  binding 
themselves  as  hopeless  slaves  to  the  green  bags,  or 
the  saddle  bags,  would  more  generally  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  it  would  be  better  for  them 
and  for  the  country."      ''I'hem's  our  sentimcnls.' 


Hoots  says  that  when  he  gets  married  he  is  de- 
termined his  wife  shan't  wear  the  breeches,  as  lie'll 
have  a  woman  so  much  larger  than  himself  that 
they  will  not  ht  no  kiow  she  can  fix  it.    ■ 

Lavater  says — "Keep  him  at  least  three  paces 
distant,  who  does  not  love  bread,  music,  and  the 
laugh  of  a  child." 


SCYTHBS,   RAKKS,  &0. 

The  .suhscriliers   offer  fcr  sale  a   very  extensive  and  eom- 
plcle  assorlinenl  of  Scythes,  Kakes,  &e.  consisting  in  pnrt  of 
30U  dozen  Phillips,  Messer  and  Colliy's  superior  .Suytlies. 
01)     "       Melcaif's  ilo.  do. 

50     "       Tail's  cast  steel  do.  rio. 

25     "       English  do.  do.  Grass    do. 

Ill     '■  do.      do.  rio.  Cradle  do. 

10     "  do.      do.  do.  Border  do. 

100     "       Hall's  Rakes,  superior. 
100     "        Wilder  &  Eddy's  do.  do. 
200     "       Common  do.  do. 
100     "       Clapp's  paient  Scythe  Snailhs. 
Go     "       Baker's     do.        do.         do. 
100     "       Common  do         do.         do. 
2500     "       Austin's  superior  Ri6es. 
2n00     "       Common  do. 

1000     "       Scythe  Slones. 
100    "       Grain  Cradles  superior. 

They  would  respectfully  call  the  auention  of  Dealers  and 
Agricuhurisls  to  the  ahove  asborimeut,  which  coiisisls  of 
many  of  the  best  kinds  now  ui  use,  and  whicli  Ihey  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  at  the  very  lowe.".!  prices. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
Neio   England  Agricullurul    ]Varehonsc  and  Seed   Store, 
51  &  53  North  Market  Street. 
May  20. 


To  niixnufacturers  of  Agricnltural  and  Hoi'UcuI- 
turai  Implements. 

The  undersigned,  (editor  and  proprietor  of  ibe  Southern 
(."^ahinel  of  Agricuhure,  Horlicnliure,  &c.)  proposes  estab- 
lish in  i;  in  Charles  I  on,  Souih  Carol  ina,  I.y  the  first  of  August 
next,  a  repository  for  the  exhihitiun  and  sale  of  all  articles 
eonnected  with  either  agricuhure,  hovlicuhure,  or  doniestic 
and  rural  economy,  and  he  invites  inanuiacuirers,  lo  forward 
lo  him  two  or  ihree  of  each  article,  (unless  hulky  or  costly) 
lo  serve  as  specimens,  and  lo  be  deposited  for  exiiibilion  and 
sale  in  his  rooms.  He  will  act  as  general  agent  for  such,  and 
where  truly  meritunous,  will  endeavor  to  presentthem  lo  the 
notice  of  the  community.  All  not  disposed  of.  will  be  sub- 
ject lo  the  order  of  the  manufaclurerers  at  all  times  For 
turlhcr  information  address  the  undersigned  (jxist  paid)  ai 
Charleston,  Soulh  Carolina.  .lOHiM  D.  LEGARE. 

References,  Messrs.  J.  BrccU  &.  Co.,  Mr  Daniel  ICimball, 
.ind  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Bosson,  Boslon. 

July  !•). 

BOISE  WANHUE. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  an  I  the  publj  ■,  that 
alter  ten  years  exijerience,  be  is  fully  convinced  thai  f^ round 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  slimulant  that  can  be  applied 
lo  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Fone  .Manure  or  Oyster  ^liell  l.ime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Will,  near  TrcraoiU  road,  in  lioxbury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No  52 
Norlii  .Market  Street,  or  through  the  I'ost  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attenlion. 

March  4,  1840.  NAHUM  WAR1>. 


DISHI,EY  SHEEP. 


For  sale,   twenty   full   blood   Dishley  or  New   Leice-stcr 
Ewes,  and  one  Ram.     Price  *10  each.     Apply  at  the  Far- 

/\tr. — 


mer  Office 
June  24 


DOKKIiVG   FOWLS. 

For  sale,  a  few  pairs  of  pure  Dnrking  Fowls.  The  slock, 
of  which  these  are  the  produce,  were  procured  in  Dorking, 
County  of  Surrey,  England.  "  Few  breeds  have  a  Ulle  to  boast 
of  so  high  and  long  coiuinued  a  reputation  as  ihe  Dorking. 
Upwartls  of  fiftyfive  vears  have  passed,  since,  while  resident 
in  Surrey,  I  sent  to  l)orking  for  my  first  regular  breeding- 
slock  :  ihey  were  then  the  ancienl  and  superior  five-clawed 
breed  of  Surrey." — Mowbratj  on  Ponltrij,  Itli  Kdttlon. 

This  breed  allains  to  a  large  size,  and  ihe  hens  are  the 
[lesl  of  layers.     Price  S3  per  pair.     Apply  to 

JOSEPH  aUECX  &.   CO. 

June  24. if ,___ 

GARDt?NEKS>  ICIVIVES. 

JOSEPH  F.RECK  &.  CO.  have  ihi?  season  imported  ami 
now  oiler  for  sale  a  lew  very  superior  (^■.■.r(leu  Knives,  for 
pruning,  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  lo  any  article  of"  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also— a   large  assortment    of   Budding    Knives,    Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &c. 

April  22 


THE    NEW   ENGLAND  PAIJMEK 

Is  pubiished  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  jier  annum 
payableal  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  j)ay  wiilrti 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing  are  eiililled  lo  a  Ce- 
duciionof  50  cents. 
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N.    E  .    FARMER. 


For  the  New  Ensland  Farmer. 

DENNIS'S  PATENT  TROUGHS. 

Mr  Editor — I  desire  through  your  columns  to 
thanl;  Mr  Dennis  for  his  early  reply  to  my  queries 
respecting  his  invention  and  the  date  of  it;  and 
while  I  am  happy  to  concede  to  him  to  him  all  due 
credit  for  making  and  ap[ilying  the  lead  gutter 
round  trees,  for  protection  agiiinst  the  canker  worn-, 
I  cannot  allow  his  claim  of  originality.  lie  states 
his  invention  to  be  "a  circular  metallic  trough  and 
roof,  made  of  one  piece  of  metal,  and  bent  to  con- 
form to  tlie  shape  of  the  tree — using  for  that  pur- 
pose any  metal  that  can  be  wrought  into  the  prop- 
er shape,"  and  "  first  made  by  liini  in  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1836."  Now,  if  [  shall  show  that  there  is 
nothing  material  in  this  description  which  was  not 
invented  and  freely  communicated  to  the  public 
long  before,  I  trust  that  he  will  have  the  masna- 
niniity  to  admit  it,  and  to  authorise  his  fellow  citi- 
zens to  unite  for  the  extermination  of  this  pest, 
without  the  fear  of  a  prosecution,  with  treble  dam- 
ages before  thi-ir  eyes,  and  without  applying  to  his 
agents,  (some  of  whom  are  far  from  admitting  that 
any  other  than  skilful  mechanics  can  make  them,) 
to  do,  what  "any  industrious  young  farmer  may 
learn  to  do  in  one  day." 

In  the  N.  E.  Farmer  vol.  8,  page  2'25,  under  date 
of  January  25th,  1830,  is  a  very  intelligible  descrip- 
tion of  a  tin  trough,  to  be  one  and  a  half  inches 
deep,  with  a  cover  or  projection  over  it,  filled  with 
water,  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  whale 
oil  of  the  thinnest  quality — the  interval  between 
the  tree  and  the  trough  to  be  filled  up  with  swing- 
ling-tow.  This  is  the  invention,  or  proposal,  as  he 
modestly  calls  it,  of  Mr  Lemuel  VV.  Briggs,  of 
Bristol,  R.  I.  ;  and  here  we  have  "the  metallic 
trough  and  roof."  But,  says  Mr  Dennis,  (hty  were 
made  square,  and  my  invention  is  the  circular  form. 
Now  it  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  Mr  Briggs, 
in  his  above-mentioned  communication,  in  1830,  re- 
fers to  a:i  invention  of  tin  troughs,  by  Mr  Irish,  of 
Rhode  Island,  mentioned  in  the  N.  E.  Parmer,  vol. 
5,  page  409,  July  1827,  to  which  he  objects  that 
they  are  cjVcii/ar,  or  as  he  describes  them,  "fitted 
to  the  shayie  of  the  tree."  Here  then  is  the  inven- 
tion in  1827  and  1830,  ofa  "  circular  metallic  trough 
and  roof"  But  Mr  Briggs  refers  us  a'.so  to  the  in- 
vention of  Mr  Haughton,  of  Lynn,  (N.  E.  Farmer, 
vol.  7,  page  04,  Oct.  1828,)  which  is  a  circular 
trough,  mnde  of  strong  pasteboard,  painted,  with  a 
roof  over  it,  filled  with  oil.  Mere  then  we  have  the 
idea  of  a  circular  apparatus  stnmgly  developed  in 
October,  1828. 

I  shall  now  refer  Mr  Dennis  and  your  numerous 
readers  to  the  very  accurate  and  remarkable  paper 
of  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  on  the  canker  worm, 
read  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, and  published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  8,  pages 
377-8,  June  1830  —  in  which,  after  stating  the  dis- 
advantages of  tarring,  he  says — "  If  a  vessel  could 
be  formed  of  some  chea))  material,  such  as  Danvers 


pottery  ware,  or  sheet  lead,  in  two  parts,  in  the  form 
of  semi-circular  troughs,  placed  on  the  ground  and 
filled  with  a  liquid,  &c.  &.C.,  it  would  answer  the 
desired  purpose."  And  a  little  further  on  he  says  : 
"  A  sheet  lead  vessel,  or  one  of  some  other  material, 
which  could  be  secured  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  filled  with  a  liquid  of 
the  above  named  character,  would  be  effectual." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  inventions  and 
suggestions,  made  from  six  to  eight  years  before 
the  imaginary  invention  of  Mr  Dennis,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  in  the  most  free  and  liberal 
manner,  ami  published  in  your  useful  paper. 

It  thus  appears  conclusively  that  Mr  Haughton 
invented  and  used  "  circular  troughs"  in  1828,  and 
that  Mr  Irish  used  -'circular  metallic  troughs  and 
roofs,  bent  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  tree,"  in 
1827.  Mr  Dennis  may  say,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
of  tin  and  made  of  more  than  one  piece  of  metal. 
To  the  first  allegation  it  would  be  sutBcient  to  re- 
ply that  his  specificaiion,  as  he  gives  it,  does  not 
claim  the  original  use  of  any  particular  metal  ;  .nnd 
if  it  did  claim  the  introduction  of  sheet  lead,  I  have 
shown  it  was  invented  by  Gen.  Dearborn  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  six  years  before.  To  the  sec- 
ond allegation,  if  made,  it  may  be  replied  Ihat  Gen. 
Dearborn's  second  proposition  of  a  "sheet  lead  ves- 
sel which  could  be  secured  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,"  most  obviously  points 
us  to  the  very  gutter  or  trough  made  and  used  by 
Mr  Dennis,  of  one  piece  of  metal,  unless  the  size 
of  the  tree  should  make  two  pieces  expedient. 

I  feel  confident  that  ftlr  D.,  after  reading  the 
evidence  thus  collected  from  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  will  candidly  admit,  that 
in  1836  he  only  hit  upon  or  invented,  what  was  al- 
ready either  in  use  or  suggested  and  proposed  by 
others.  I  can  readily  believe  hiin  if  he  asserts  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  these  facts,  and  that  the  inveu- 
vention  was  original,  as  far  as  regards  his  own 
mind;  but  he  must  be  sensible  that,  in  such  case, 
all  exclusive  rights  under  the  patent  will  fall  to  the 
ground. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  hostility  to  Mi  Dennis, 
and  have  no  object  in  view,  other  than  the  promo- 
tion of  justice  and  of  the  interests  of  agriculturists. 
If  this  remedy,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  conjoined  application  of  several  thinking 
minds  to  the  subject,  can  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  we  may  hope  for  the  extermination  of  the 
canker  worm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  a  pa- 
tent remedy,  many  persons  w  ho  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  expedient  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  will 
be  deterred  from  its  use  by  the  fear  of  "the  14tli 
section  of  the  law  of  183(3." 

I  am  aware  that  the  former  volumes  of  your  pub- 
lication contain  other  facts  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject, which,  should  it  become  necessary,  may  be 
laid  before  the  community;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say 
again,  that  I  do  not  desire  by  this  open  exhibition 
of  them,  to  injure  or  wound  the  feelings  of  Air  Den- 
nis, but  to  call  the  public  attention  to  the  matter 
tor  the  public  good.  H. 

P.  S.— .My  copy  of  vol.  8  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  is 


incomplete,  not  containing  the  No.  for  June  25th, 
1830,  in  which,  I  have  reason  to  think,  will  be 
found  a  description  of  the  use  of  lead  gutters,  oil, 
&,c.,  by  Mr  P.  G.  Bobbins,  of  Roxbury  :  if  so,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  publish  such  part  of  it  a3 
you  think  material  ? 

From  the  N.  E.  Farmer  of  June  25tli,  1830. 

CANKER  WORMS. 

Ma  Fkssendk.n  —  My  apple  trees  have  for  some 
years  past  been  very  much  injured  by  canker  worms, 
and  I  have  diligently  endeavored  to  find  out  some- 
thing to  check  their  ravages. 

I  thought  of  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  last  sum- 
mer, and  intimated  it  to  a  respected  friend  and  far- 
mer in  my  neighborhood  ;  but  deferred  putting  my 
thought  into  action,  because  experienced  men  said, 
"  the  canker  worm's  career  has  always  been  limited 
to  just  so  many  years.  In  1830,  you  may  rely  on 
it,  the  worms  will  not  appear."  Last  fall,  however, 
the  slugs  began  to  go  up.  I  faithfully  tried  the 
old  remedy,  and  tarred  them  autumn,  winter  and 
spring.  Vet  they  have  been  more  numerous  and 
destructive  the  present  year  than  ever.  My  apple 
trees  now  appear  as  if  a  blazing  fire  had  raged 
among  their  leaves. 

On  the  third  of  this  month  I  cut  a  strip  of  slieet 
lead,  4  1-2  inches  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  ; 
formed  it  on  the  handle  ofa  pitchfork,  like  a  tube, 
and  had  it  soldered  ;  then  passed  a  piece  of  rope 
through  it  and  bent  it  around  an  apple  tree,  draw- 
ing the  rope  tightly  while  bending,  till  the  ends 
met;  cut  the  pipe  open  and  lapped  the  ends  past 
each  other  two  inches,  that  they  might  be  hammer- 
ed well  together,  and,  by  a  proper  cement,  say  put- 
ty or  something  similar,  be  made  water  tight;  then 
brought  it  to  a  level  and  tacked  the  upper  edge  lo 
the  tree  with  small  pump  nails,  about  six  inches 
apart.  Here  was  a  complete  circular  canal  around 
the  tree.  I  purpose  to  fill  it  early  in  the  autumn 
with  winter  strained  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
some  other  liquid.  If  this  should  not  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  their  commerce,  it  must  at  least  stop  their 
navigation,  for  no  slug  will  dare  to  sail  over  it.  A 
piece  of  sheathing  paper,  cut  in  proper  form  and 
oiled,  may  be  fixed  over  it  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

If  the  lead  be  rolled  thin,  the  expense  will  not 
probably  exceed  two  shillings  per  tree. 

I  beg  leave  through  your  useful  journal,  to  sub- 
mit the  above  experiment  to  my  agricultural  breth- 
ren, for  their  consideration,  with  a  hope,  that  if  it 
should  not  prove  altogether  successful,  it  may  lead 
to  some  better  discovery  to  protect  our  apple  trees 
from  the  blasting  influence  of  canker  worms 
Respectfully  yours, 

P.  G.  ROBBINS. 

Roiburt),  June  \Qth,  1830. 


The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right 
with  invincible  resolution;  who  bears  the  heaviest 
burdens  cheerfully  ;  who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and 
most  fearless  under  menaces  and  frowns  ;  whose 
reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfal- 
tering.— Channing. 
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For  the  N.  E.  Taimcr. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 
No.  I. 
If  any  one  should  suppose  that  by  rural  educa- 
tion, something  is  meant  inferior  to  city  ediicalion, 
he  greatly  misunderstands  my  views.  After  hav- 
ing contended,  as  I  have  done,  that  civilization  it- 
self, owes  every  thing  to  the  labors  of  the  field,  the 
means,  and  the  inspiring  objects  which  not  only 
invite  lo  the  contemplation  of  nature's  works,  but 
almost  force  it  npon  us,  and  teach  us  how  to  make 
the  most  of  them,  and  in  some  deiiroe  to  improve 
and  multiply  them;  I  say,  after  these  high  prclen- 
eions  for  rural  life,  and  the  expressed  hope  of  fu- 
ture progress  from  the  same  source,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  rural  education  is  to  assume  an  in- 
ferior rank.  So  far  is  this  idea  foreign  from  my 
present  thoughts,  that  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
highest  grade  of  improvement  to  which  our  iiatuie 
is  susceptible,  must  depend  upon  the  pure  moral 
air,  and  the  necessary  and  honest  labors  of  the 
field,  for  all  future  progress. 

Too  much  credit  has  been  given  to  the  cities  for 
past  improvements.  It  is  true  that  some  of  their 
philosophers  have  wrought  up  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage the  ideas  furnished  by  tlie  country  ;  and 
their  merchants  have  carried  to  foreign  lands  her 
superlluous  products,  bringing  back  in  return,  new 
products  and  some  new  ideas  ;  and  thereby  the 
city  philosophers  and  merchants  liave  contributed 
to  our  present  stock  of  comforts  and  knowledge. 
Still  we  must  look  back  to  mother  earth  for  the 
foundation  of  these  city  labors. 

But  whence  comes  that  moral  lore,  that  unique 
cement  which  alone  keeps  society  itself  from  fall- 
ing asunder  .'  Do  the  philosophers  manufacture  it  ? 
Do  the  merchants  import  it  from  abroad  ?  Is  it  to 
be  found  in  the  laws,  the  usages,  the  manners,  the 
government  or  the  religion  of  foreign  countries  ? 
Are  the  cities  the  places  where  all  these  exotic 
plants  are  the  least  congenial  and  least  apt  to  take 
root  ?  Are  the  cities  the  fruitful,  congenial  soil 
in  which  morals  thrive  best  ?  "  What  are  laws 
without  morals  ?"  was  the  enquiry  of  an  ancient 
philosopher:  "  Cluid  projiciunt  testes  sine  inoribus." 
No  :  the  cities  have  done  much  good,  fur  which 
we  thank  ihein  ;  and  much  evil,  which  we  should 
remember,  not  in  malice,  but  as  a  wholesome  lesson 
to  the  whole  human   race. 

Let  not  our    gratiiude  to    the    feudal    cities,  for 


ism.  I  will  not  lengthen  this  paper  by  arguing  ;  bor  and  the  loss  of  his  estate  to  causes  which  were 
this  point,  for  I  am  writing  to  intelligent  men,  who  |  not  the  real  ultimate  causes.  But  if  they  would 
know  the  history  of  cities,  from  those  of  Palestine  know  whether  the  agricultural  interest  were  rising 
to  the  Gulf  of  I'^iidnnil,  and  from  Paris  to  the  capi-  or  otherwise,  in  the  great  scale  of  national  prosperi- 
tal  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  may  there  learn  \  ty, — if  they  would  know  whether  the  moral  and  po- 
what  part  cities  take  in  the  government  of  king-  litical  standard  of  the  farmer  were  more  or  less 
doms  ;  and    then    ask,    pertinently,    what    despots  \  elevated,  in  comparison  with  other    vocations,  now 


would  do  without  their  potent  aid  ? 

But  with  all  due  gratitude  to  the  cities  for  the 
improvement  they  have  made  of  the  precious  talent 
confided  to  them  by  the  country,  it  may  be  asked, 
without  offence,  what  would  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  at  present,  if  the  cities  and  their 
mighty  rulers  had  contented  themselves  with  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  labors  required  of  them  ; 
which  are  as  useful  in  their  kind,  I  admit,  as  those 
of  the  fields;  and  have  left  the  ownership  of  the 
soil  to  those  who  make  it  fruitful  with  the  sweat  of 
I  iheir  brows,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  products  of 
I  those  labors  ?  Would  the  farmers  have  been  less 
1  intellectual  because  they  would  be  less  miserable? 
'  Would  no  shaded  academic  groves  have  been  found 
in  the  country,  where  rural  philosophers  might 
have  collated,  discussed  and  compared  the  vast  sum 
of  data  fresh  to  their  hands,  with  all  that  which  the 
city  merchants  could  bring  to  them  from  foreign 
places?  Would  the  soil  of  these  rural  retreats  of 
science  be  less  propitious  than  the  hard  pavings 
and  soft  morals  of  the  city  ?  Would  the  quiet,  or- 
derly, intelligent  labors  of  nature,  prove  to  be  a 
less  inspiring  scene  to  the  student,  than  the  discor- 
dant din  and  discrepant  action  of  the, city  ? 

If  then  any  physical  advantages  be  conceded  to 
the  quiet  country,  shall  I  be  allowed  to  ask  fur- 
ther, whether  the  city  philosopher  be  so  free  from 
bias,  from  a  thousand  sources,  as  the  more  indepen- 
dent and  isolated  inhabitant  of  the  fields?  Need 
I  mention  the  checks  and  shackles  which  necessa- 
rily impede  the  free  expression  of  thought  in  the 
city  philosopher  ?  Look  at  the  history  of  all  cit- 
ies, and  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  boldest  and  snb- 
limest  benefactors  of  our  race  in  the  cities — Socra- 
tes, Galileo,  Faustus — and  to  sum  up  all,  look  at 
Christ,  and  the  place  of  his  suffering.  To  politi- 
cians I  would  mention  the  patriol  James  Otis.  'J'o 
the  advocates  of  hninaii  liberty  and  the  lovers  of 
religious  freedom,  I  might  cite  instances  of  perse- 
cution offered   in  this  orderly  city. 

I  believe  that  I  may  conclude,  that  however  well 

moral  science  may  have  thrived  in   tln^    cities,    and 

'  by  the  influence  of  city  interest,  manners  and  hab- 

,    .    „  ■  .  ,  .   ,    ,  ,  i  its,  it  would  have  made  Idler  progress  in  situations 

their  former  resistance  to   barorual   despotism,  and  i  <•       r        .1         •   a 

.     ,      .  .         .,,-.■         ,  ,  .!  more  free  from  these  influences, 

for  having  given  the  first   impulse   to  the   return  of 

liberty,  blind  us  to  their  defects.      One  of  the  apos- 
tles of  our  revolution  has  told  us  that   "great  cities 


were  great  sore."."  And  what  moral  talc  do  not 
the  great  cities  of  Europe  tell  us?  Have  not  they 
and  their  lordly  inhabitants  —  though  formerly  warm 
sticklers  for  liberty  and  opponents  lo  the  steel-clad 
tyrants — become  tyrants  in  their  turn,  and  swallow- 
ed up  the  fat  products  of  the  fields,  deprived  by 
.partial  laws,  slowly  progressive,  the  miserable  cul- 
tivators of  every  inch  of  land,  and  obliged  them  to 
live  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  thrice-culled  pota- 
toes,— which  British  writers  say  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasantry  ?  But  I  would  not  be 
ungrateful  to  the  cities  for  the  smallest  favors  ; — 
and  I  would,  if  1  could  in  conscience,  believe  that 
none  of  our  cities  would  ev(!r  do  as  other  cities 
have  done,  even  if  they  liad  the  power. 

It  will  be  here  remarked  that  I  speak  of  Europe- 
nn  cities,  as  if  they  were  the  originators  of  despot- 


P)Ut  the  principal 
force  of  my  position  does  not  lie  in  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  American  cities  and  the  American 
fields,  as  they  now  are.  I  have  therefore  alluded 
often  to  European  town  ami  country.  In  America, 
town  and  country  are,  fortunately,  as  yet,  not  so 
dissimilar.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  here  the 
principle,  however  small  in  degree  we  may  find  a 
similarity  between  European  cities  and  ours,  or 
European  laborers  and  American  independent  far- 
mers. That  difleronce  is  yet  enormous,  especially 
between  the  two  latter.  May  it  always  remain  so  : 
or  rather  may  the  time  C(mie  when  no  American,  of 
the  ago  of  twentyfive,  shall  be  without  his  farm,  in 
fee  simple,  and  that  not  mortgaged  to  banks  or  city. 
May  our  happy  inde[]eiident  farmers  be  sensible  of 
their  happiness,  jealous  of  it,  and  ever  watchful  to 
arrest  the  suiallest  encroachments.  They  should 
not  confine  their  attention  to  individual  cases,  be- 
cause tlioy  would  be  liable  lo  be  deceived  by  false 
appearances  and  to  attribute  the  decline  of  ?  ■"  >'.fW, 


and  formerly;  they  must  not  compare  the  houses 
they  live  in  with  those  their  fathers  inhabited,  or 
the  clothes  they  now  wear  or  the  food  they  eat, 
with  that  of  their  ancestors.  But  they  must  ask 
what  is  their  relative  standing  with  the  members  of 
the  other  professions.  Let  them  take  it  for  a  cer- 
tain truth,  that  if  they  have  made  one  retrograde 
step,  as  a  class,  they  are  destined  to  go  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  sooner  or  later.  They  must 
hold  together,  as  the  other  classes  do,  or  their  fate 
is  sealed. 

Individual  property  is  indispensable  for  the  in- 
dependence of  body  or  mind.  Without  it,  there 
can  be  no  leisure  for  mental  cultivation.  Mental 
cultivation  would  seem  to  be  the  object  of  this  let- 
ter, but  I  cannot  enter  upon  that  subject,  specifi- 
cally, without  a  foundation,  which  I  am  now  seek 
ing. 

A  considerable  participation  in  the  soil  of  Eu- 
rope by  its  cultivators,  must  have  existed  at  various 
periods  of  its  history,  we  know  ;  for  we  read  of  re- 
volts against  the  monopolizers  of  the  land,  and  of 
agrarian  laws  being  forced  upon  those  monopoli- 
zers. How  happened  it,  then,  thai  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  have  been  almost  universally  dispossess- 
ed of  any  share  in  its  property?  This  miracle 
could  not  have  been  wrought  in  a  day,  nor  could  it 
have  been  accomplished  at  all,  if  the  cultivators, 
who  constitute  the  almost  totality  of  those  nations, 
had  been  enlightened  on  their  true  interest.  The 
only  means  then,  by  which  this  injustice  could 
have  been  perpetrated,  must  have  been  deception 
and  force  united.  Force  alone  could  never  have 
accomplished  it,  for  force  was  with  the  injured 
party.  Fraud,  then,  must  have  been  the  principal 
instrument.  And  here  I  am  sorry  to  find,  that  iho 
very  shepherds,  whose  sacred  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
tect the  confiding  flocks  from  the  wolves,  were 
among  the  principal  instruments  by  which  the  most 
useful  and  most  numerous  portion  of  the  human 
race,  were  dispossessed  of  every  thing  which  their 
conspiring,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyrants  could 
deprive  them  of, — the  soil  they  had  made  fertile, 
and  the  use  of  their  own  minds. 

This  entire  dispossession  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  state  of  old 
countries.  And  those  in  whose  hands  the  stolen 
property  is  found,  must  be  considered  as  the  thieves, 
or  receivers  of  the  stolen  goods  as  bad  as  thieves. 
Before  the  revolution  of  France,  the  royal  domain, 
the  nobilliary  estates,  and  the  clergy's  lands,  com- 
prised the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  the  same  now  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  must  remain  so,  until 
some  terrible  revolution  bring  about  the  bloody 
remedy. 

I  state  these  facts,  merely  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  guarding  against  similar  results,  now  that 
it  is  lime,  and  by  the  only  means  by  which  it  can 
be  done.  Those  means  are,  riiriil  education,  which 
is  my  text. 

Why  do  I  call  it  rural  education  ?  Because 
that  which  I  have  in  my  mind  is  more  especially 
for  the  interest,  the  permanent  interest  of  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  useful  part  of  the  human 
race ;  without  whose  labors  all  other  classes  would 
be  useless  and  would  not  exist.     Surely,  the  great 
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and  kind  mother  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  should 
not  be  the  least  entitled  to  filial  regard,  coninion 
rights  and  protection. 

It  is  tor  the  interest  of  the  next  largest  class, 
commerce  and  mechanics,  and  its  nunjeroiis  acces- 
sories, that  agriculture  should  thrive,  and  produce 
a  great  overplus  ;  for  the  more  of  ihat  there  is  in 
the  market,  the  more  have  commerce  and  the  arts 
as  stock  to  work  upon.  I  will  not  say  what  may 
he  the  interest  of  some  other  classes  :  each  one 
may  judge  of  that  according  to  his  own  notions; — 
although  I  will  say,  that  as  good  citizens  and  chris- 
tians, they  all  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
that  occupation  which  is  the  basis  of  society,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  degree  of  happi- 
ness and  morality  of  wiiich  the  human  race  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

Agriculture  cannot  be  made  to  yield  its  utmost 
in  any  way,  but  by  making  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
producers  to  raise  as  much  as  the  soil  will  produce  ; 
and  this  will  never  bo  done  but  by  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  A  hired  farm  may,  for  a  few  years,  be 
made  to  produce  as  much  as  it  could  in  those  few 
years,  without  regard  to  future  crops  ;  but  this  is 
not  what  is  understood  by  the  utmost  yield  of  land. 
I  will  here  suspend,  for  a  moment,  my  own  spec- 
ulations, for  the  sake  of  offering  something  more 
worthy  of  notice  and  credit,  viz  :  historical  facts. 
We  learn  from  the  history  of  Europe,  that  the 
land  was  formerly  cultivated  by  slaves ;  and  we 
learn,  also,  that  those  slaves  did  not  emancipate 
themselves.  They  were  then  emancipated  by  their 
owners,  who  were  also  owners  of  the  soil.  Now, 
opening  the  book  of  human  nature,  must  we  not 
learn,  that  any  change  made  by  these  masters  of 
slaves  and  owners  of  land,  could  have  been  only 
with  a  view  to  their  orvn  interest?  Well,  we  now 
learn  from  history,  that  these  money-loving  mas- 
ters liberated  their  slaves  so  far  as  to  leave  them 
only  attached  to  the  soil; — that  is,  without  the  pow- 
er of  quitting  without  leave.  They  also  allowed 
them  a  small  portion  of  the  products  of  their  own 
labor  :  and  the  result  was,  that  the  land  owners  got 
more  from  their  land  than  before.  Here  was  one 
advance  of  humanity  and  selfish  interest  together  : 
a  happy  coincidence  indeed. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  land-owners  was,  to 
liberate  their  slaves  more  effectually,  and  to  let 
their  lands  to  them  on  halves,  or  other  shares,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  benefit  of  this 
change  was  also  apparent,  and  soon  became  gen- 
eral. The  last  reform,  which  is  the  present  state 
of  a  large  part  of  Europe,  was  to  lease  the  land  en- 
tirely and  annually,  for  a  given  sum  of  money  or 
produce.  This  change  was  also  found  to  be  emi- 
nently advantageous  to  the  landlord.  There  was 
but  one  more  move  to  be  made,  and  that  was  re- 
served for  our  happy  country.  It  was  to  leave  the 
ownership  of  the  whole  rural  territory  in  the  hands 
of  the  cultivators.  We  now  are  trying  this  experi- 
ment. But  the  old  test  of  utility  is  now  broken  off. 
We  have  no  idle  land-owners  or  land  monopolizers 
to  ask  how  this  change  affects  their  interests.  There 
may,  however,  remain  some  means  of  testing  the 
meritsof  this  last  change  ; — thus  for  example:  The 
American  cultivator  figures  in  the  double  capacity 
of  owner  and  laborer.  Now  I  would  ask  him,  in 
his  capacity  of  landlord,  whether,  by  either  of  the 
foregoing  means,  of  slavery,  semi-slavery,  joint 
stock,  or  lease,  he  could  enjoy  as  much  from  his 
land  as  by  cultivating  it  himself?  I  believe  his 
answer  would  be  in  the  negative  ;  for  if  he  em- 
ployed his  time  in  some  more  profitable  occupation. 


this  would  be  going  out  of  the  comparison.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  his  own  personal  labor  of 
the  same  value  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere. 

I  omitted  to  notice  another  improvement  made 
by  the  landlords,  which  was  to  give  long  leases  in- 
stead of  short  ones  ;  for  the  longer  the  lease  the 
better  will  the  land  be  improved  by  the  tenant. 

I  have  now  established,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  a 
reason  and  a  basis  for  rural  education  It  will  be 
here  foreseen  that  my  object  is,  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  moral  excel- 
lence and  physical  comfort,  through  durable  pos- 
session of  the  land,  without  which  the  two  former 
can  make  no  progress,  and  without  all  three,  the 
American  cultivators,  now  the  first  class  on  earth, 
must  see  in  the  distance,  its  own  degradation  to  the 
lowest  station  on  earth,  viz  :  the  rack-rent  tenant 
of  Ireland. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  try  to  say  something  rational 
on  the  means  and  manner  of  education. 

WM.  FOSTER. 


This  is  my  first  essay  ;  and  the  wish  to  have  it 
tried  this  season  by  others,  induces  me  to  publish 
it  thus  early.  BENJ.  BELL. 

Charlestown,  July  21,   1840. 


F'or  the  New  England  Parmer. 

REMEDY  FOR  MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

Mr  EoiTOR — Having  a  seedling  vine,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  extremely  subject  to  mildew,  but  in  all 
other  respects  a  superior  grape,  and  having  resort- 
ed to  the  usual  modes  of  applying  sulphur  thereto, 
with  little  success,  I  contrived  a  way  to  use  sul- 
phur which  promises  to  answer  my  purpose:  it  is 
to  sublime  it  directly  upon  the  fruit,  from  a  mix- 
ture contained  in  a  pipe. 

Mixture  J^o.  1.  Mixture  JVn.  2. 

2  oz.  nitre  (saltpetre,)  2  oz.  nitre, 

4  oz.  rye  or  maize  bran,  10  oz.  bran, 

2  oz.  sulphur.  12  oz.  sulphur. 

The  nitre  is  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  the  sul- 
phur free  from  lumps,  and  the  three  ingredients 
well  and  thorougly  incorporated  together. 

The  pipe  is  formed  of  tinned  iron,  in  shape  some- 
what similar  to  a  common  tobacco  pipe — a  common 
crucible,  perforated  at  its  bottom  by  a  hole  1-8  in., 
serving  as  a  lining  to  defend  the  soldering  from 
the  heat. 


1.  Crucible — 3  inches  long— circumference  at  t<»p  7  inches. 

2.  Tube — length  15  inches— diameter  3-8  incii. 

The  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  grooved  together,  and 
united  with  the  tube  or  moufh-piece  by  soldering, 
and  also  made  air  tight  with  solder  throughout. — 
The  crucible  is  united  with  the  tin  work  by  a  lu- 
ting of  soft  clay  and  dried. 

The  only  proper  time  to  fumigate  is,  when  the 
air  is  perfectly  calm ;  such  is  the  case  most  fre- 
quently at  sunrise,  or  before.  A  spoonful  of  mix- 
ture No.  1,  is  put  into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  and 
lighted  with  paper,  like  tobacco.  After  drawing 
a  few  whiffs  you  begin  to  blow,  and  fill  up  with 
No.  2,  which  is  the  charging,  or  proper  mixture.  A 
dense  smoke  arises,  consisting  of  hydroguretted 
sulphur,  &c.  The  howl  is  to  be  refilled  occasion- 
ally, and  its  contents  adjusted  frequently  with  a 
poker.  Should  it  take  fire  it  must  be  instantly 
withdrawn  and  stifled  with  more  of  No.  2,  or  with 
a  cover.  I  tried  sawdust  at  first,  hut  found  bran  to 
be  less  offensive  to  the  smell  :  no  doubt  some  other 
I  vegetable  substance  would  answer  better. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
We  have  often  been  surprised  that  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  by  the 
public  writers  of  this  country.  It  constitutes  the 
most  important  business  of  the  nation,  and  is  des- 
tined, if  adequately  appreciated  and  properly  fol- 
lowed up,  to  render  this  country  the  granary  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  world.  Already  our  pro- 
ducts are  immense,  but  they  are  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  to  what  they  may  become.  Millions  of 
acres,  the  richest  and  the  finest  that  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon,  are  yet  to  receive  the  first  touch  of  the 
spade— while  states  and  territnries  yet  unknown, 
will  one  day,  not  very  remote,  like  infant  Michigan, 
send  forth  their  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  for  the 
support  of  the  great  family  of  man  in  other  sections 
of  the  earth.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  emigrants 
are  not  bending  their  footsteps  westward — all  de- 
termined to  take  up  their  abiding  places  among  us 
— to  D-ather  the  rich  treasures  of  our  soil — and  thus 
to  add  to  the  general  amount  of  national  industry 
and  national  wealth. 

The  pursuit  of  the  farmer  is  a  glorious  avoca- 
tion. He  may  be  said  to  work  under  the  immedi- 
ate eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  be  assialed  in  his 
work  greatly  and  indispensably  by  the  Omnipotent 
Architect  of  tlie  world.  Thus,  the  very  seed  that 
is  put  into  the  ground  is  fostered  and  encouraged 
there  by  the  invisible  and  mysterious  power  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  farmer  is  thus  taught  in  the  very 
outset  of  his  occupation,  to  look  to  and  depend  up- 
on the  source  that  hung  the  stars  in  the  heavens — 
that  made  man  in  his  own  glorious  image — and 
who  alike  paints  the  rainbow  and  gives  the  chrystal 
glitter  to  the  rain-drop.  Is  there  not  something 
noble  in  all  this  ?  Does  it  not  teach  man  the  af- 
finity existing  between  the  creature  and  the  Crea- 
tor? Does  it  not  elevate  the  soul  from  the  mere 
clod  to  the  source  of  intellect,  of  spirit,  of  existence  ; 
to  the  great  fountain  of  that  vivifying  principle, 
which  not  only  animates  mortality,  but  which  lives, 
breathes  and  moves  throughout  all  creation  ?  We 
have  often  thought  that  a  farmer  and  an  infidel 
were  impossible.  The  very  pursuits  of  agriculture 
are  calculated  to  have  a  leligious  influence  upon 
the  mind,  and  to  show  man  his  utter  nothingness, 
without  the  aid  of  the  great  power  to  whom  he  is 
taught  to  look,  by  the  running  stream,  the  towering 
oak,  the  humble  blade  of  grass,  and  the  golden 
grain  field.  Agriculture,  then,  is  by  no  means  an 
ignoble  pursuit.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognise  it 
as  one  of  the  most  elevated  occupations  of  man — 
The  farmer  is  indeed  and  in  truth  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  and  with  a  just  dependence  upon  the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  see'd-time  and  harvest,  he  can  laugh 
to  scorn  the  bubbles  of  speculation  which  are  blown 
into  existence  by  the  stock  gamblers  of  the  day — 
which  please,  dazzle  and  fascinate  the  eye  for  a 
moment — but  which,  bursting,  leave  behind  the 
memory  of  deceit  and  the  emptiness  of  ruin. — Far- 
mers'' Companion. 


Judge  Buel  states  that  British  agriculture  pays 
most  of  the  burthens  of  the  government,  supports  a 
privileged  clergy,  and  pays  more  than  thirty  mil- 
liims  of  dollars  annually  for  poor  rates,  and  that  its 
products  exceed  in  value  more  than  14  times  the 
whole  amount  of  British  exports  to  foreign  countries. 
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From  the  Albany  CuUivalor. 

MR  COLMAN'S  THIRD  REPORT. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  (^oimtiissioner  for  the  past 
year;  and  are  hap)iy  to  bearoiir  trstiuiony  to  the 
ability  and  zeal  with  which  his  arduous  duties  are 
perl'ormed,  and  the  beneficial  efiects  his  labors  are 
calculated  to  produce.  Mr  Colman's  first  report 
related  to  the  ajrriculturo  of  some  i  f  the  eastern 
counties  of  Massachusetts  ;  tlie  second  report  was 
devoted  to  the  survey  of  the  county  of  Berkshire  ; 
and  the  present  is  occupied  with  the  groat  subjects 
of  wheat  and  silk. 

The  lesjislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1838,  offer- 
ed a  bounty  on  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  the 
present  report  illustrates  the  effect  of  that  law,  by 
showing  the  number  of  claimants,  the  acres  sown, 
and  the  amount  of  wheat  produced.  The  number 
of  claimants  for  the  bounty  was  3,(i4'2  :  acres  sown, 
nearly  7,000;  bushels  produced,  ]08,.'')70;  and  the 
average  not  far  from  15  bushels  per  acre.  We  ac- 
knowledge this  result  is  rather  unexpected  to  us, 
having  heard  so  much  of  the  incapacity  of  the  New 
England  States  to  grow  wheat :  for  we  much  ques- 
tion wliether  the  sprws;  whtnt  crop  of  any  conside- 
rable part  of  New  York  will  average  more  than  the 
one  stated. 

The  returns  from  the  several  towns  are  very  full, 
and  embrace  much  valuable  matter,  which  has 
been  skilfully  condensed  in  the  report.  From  an 
examination  of  the  returns,  it  appears  that  much 
injury  was  done  by  the  grain  insect  or  worm  ;  that 
there  was  much  smut  ;  some  blight  from  causes 
unknown  ;  and  much  suffering  of  the  crop  from 
drought.  "  It  appears  also  from  the  returns,  tliat 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  named  in  whicli  lime 
or  plaster  has  given  any  decisive  and  well-authen- 
ticated favorable  results.  Wood  ashes  have  been 
frequently  used,  and  large  crops  have  followed.'"— 
Ashes,  however,  sometimes   failed. 

Mr  (^olman  enters  into  an  extended  argument  to 
show  that  Massachusetts  would  find  her  account  in 
producing  lier  bread  from  her  own  soil  ;  and  his 
reasonings  are  in  our  opinion  conclusive.  No  p^-o- 
ple  can  permanently  prosper  who  depend  on  others 
for  their  bread.  Every  other  kind  of  business  must 
fluctuate  ;  and  while  some  individuals  or  states 
grow  speedily  rich  from  maiuifactures  or  commerce, 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  be  who  grows  his  own  bread, 
is  alone  independent.  Mr  Colman  has  most  truly 
said,  that  "agriculture,  in  the  view  of  every  sound 
political  economist,  is  tiie  foundation  of  national 
wealth."     All  other  means  are  only  accessories. 

The  report  enters  largely  upon  the  cultivation  of 
wheat;  its  diseases,  varieties,  methods  of  improve- 
mejit,  and  the  best  mode  of  culture.  The  causes 
of  failure  he  arranges  undor  the  heiid  of  rust,  smut, 
mildew,  and  insects.  On  all  these  topics  his  ob- 
servations are  worthy  of  being  studied  by  every 
wheat  grower,  as  embracing  umch  condensed  infor- 
mation, which  will  be  every  where  useful.  The 
grain  worm  is  doubtless  the  most  formidable  ene- 
my the  eastern  wheat  grower  has  to  encounter,  and 
on  this  subject  Mr  Cohnan  recommends  most  stren- 
uously the  use  of  newly  slaked  lime,  dusted  thor- 
oughly over  the  grain  just  as  it  is  coming  into  flow- 
er. A  single  application  has  proved  successful, 
while  in  others  repetition  was  necessary.  Mr  C. 
announced  this  preventive  some  years  since,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Farmer,  but  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  by  farmers  in  the  valley  of  the    Hudson,  did 


nut  seem  to  justify  the  opinions  entertained  of  its  : 
efficacy  ;  the  difficulty  might,  however,  lie  in  the 
lime,  or  the  period  of  its  application  ;  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  trial  wherever  the  u  orm  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  wheat  crop.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  worms  which  feed  on  wl)eat  in  the  ear;  one, 
which  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  western 
New  York,  and  has  sometimes  produced  some  inju- 
ry, though  little,  when  compared  with  the  ravages 
of  the  other  species  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  otiier  is  the  worm  of  New  England  and  the 
Hudson  valley,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  has 
passed  the  period  of  itfs  greatest  ravages,  as  it  has 
been  less  numerous  and  destructive  to  the  wheat 
crops  for  the  last  two  years,  than  for  several  years 
previous. 

On  the  subject  of  ploughing  in  clover  for  wheat, 
Mr  Cohiian  has  the  following  remarks:  "I  have  al- 
ways been  inclined  to  the  belief,  which  generally 
prevails,  and  which  Mr  Phinney  maintains,  that  the 
higher  the  state  of  luxuriance  in  which  vegetable 
matter  was  turned  in  by  the  plough,  the  more  the 
land  will  be  enriched  by  it.  But  the  experience  of 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State  has  satisfied 
me,  especially  as  it  has  been  confirmed  by  anollier 
equally  intelligent  farmer,  and  wliolly  unbiassed 
by  tlie  judgment  of  any  other  person,  that  the  land 
is  more  benefited  by  the  turning  in  of  the  clover 
crop  after  it  is  dried,  than  when  in  a  state  of  green- 
ness and  full  of  sa|).  The  opinion  is,  that  if  green, 
it  creates  an  acidity  in  the  soil,  prejudicial  to  the 
succeeding  crop." 

In  support  of  the  opinion  here  expressed  by  Mr 
Colman,  we  may  adduce  that  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  wheat  growers  in  the  western  counties, 
whose  crop  is  usually  from  1000  to  1500  bushels. 
He  assured  us  several  years  since,  that  he  had  done 
turning  in  clover  when  in  full  vigor  for  wheat,  as 
from  his  experience  he  knew  that  it  "soured  the 
soil,"  and  that  it  would  not  recover  from  such  a 
dressing  under  three  or  four  years.  Still  clover 
was  the  main  stay  of  his  wheat  husbandry  ;  but  in- 
stead of  turning  it  in,  he  fed  or  trampled  it  down 
upon  the  land,  by  cattle  or  sheep,  he  preferring  the 
latter,  and  keeping  some  three  or  four  hundred  for 
that  purpose.  His  lands  are  broken  up  in  the  fore 
part  of  summer,  before  a  great  growtli  of  clover  is 
attained  ;  whijat  is  sown  in  the  fall,  and  clover  seed 
in  the  spring.  The  wheat  is  plastered  and  also 
the  clover  in  tli,e  next  year  ;  his  course  embrueing 
four  years.  Large  quantities  of  clover  decay  on 
the  ground,  and  this,  mixed  with  the  manure  of  the 
animals,  and  the  mass  of  clover  roots  at  t!ie  time 
of  fallowing,  gives  a  progressive  improvement  to 
his  soil  and  his  crops,  which  certainly  speaks  well 
in  favor  of  the  system. 

It  ap[>ears  from  that  part  of  the  rejjort  relating 
to  manures  for  wheat,  that  lime  has  been  of  little 
or  no  value  when  used,  and  that  crops  of  wlieat  of 
about  30  bushels  per  acre,  have  been  grown  on  soils 
in  which  not  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime  existed. 
There  was  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
however,  present,  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  this 
could  not  have  been  without  its  influence.  It  i.s 
surprising  to  witness  the  discrepancy  between  the 
results  f'rom  the  use  of  lime  in  Massachusetts,  as 
given  in  the  report,  and  those  produced  by  the 
same  article  in  some  of  the  middle  States.  The 
reason  of  this  want  of  efficiency  in  the  northern 
soils,  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ed;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  such  consequence,  as 
to  demand  the  most  rigid  investigation.  Wo  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  tliat  where    the  other   mat- 


ters in  the  soil  are  right,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
lime  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation  ; 
but  as  lime  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
wheat  and  clover  plants,  it  seems  clear,  that  more 
or  less  of  it  is  indispensable  to  their  growth,  and 
the  perfection  of  their  seeds.  The  Berkshire  marls 
have  not  produced  the  effect  expected  from  them 
by  some ;  but,  if  made  into  compost  in  mixture 
with  peat,  vegetable  mould,  or  animal  rnantires,  we 
doubt  not  the  value  of  all  would  be  greatly  enhanc- 
ed. Mr  Colman's  remarks  on  cleanness  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  recent  agricultural  improvements,  are 
very  just;  but  we  have  room  here  only  to  refer  to 
them,  and  must  pass  to  the  Bec(md  part  of  the  re- 
port— that  which  relates  to  silk. 

The  report  of  Mr  Colman  on  this  subject,  one 
which  we  consider  of  vast  importance  to  the  na- 
tion,  is  without  question,  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ment yet  given  to  the  .American  public  on  this  top- 
ic, and  should  be  in  the  liands  of  every  one  who  , 
proposes  to  enter  on  the  production  of  silk.  His 
opinions  and  facts  are  advanced  with  fearlessness 
and  discrimination,  and  the  amount  of  information 
he  has  collected  and  condensed  in  the  report,  is 
truly  great.  On  the  subject  of  the  mulberry,  the 
kind  of  worm,  the  different  methods  of  feeding,  the 
cost  of  production,  the  demand,  and  the  profits  of 
production  and  manufacture,  are  all  well  treated, 
as  well  as  many  other  incidental  topics  connected 
with  these.  The  report  is  not  intended  as  a  manu- 
al for  the  producer  or  the  manufacturer,  but  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  inquirer  ;  and  in  this  respect 
will  be  found   unrivalled. 

In  determining  the  question  of  the  capability  of 
this  country  to  produce  silk,  Mr  Colman  very  justly 
distinguishes  between  the  mulberry  speculation 
and  the  growth  of  trees  for  silk  only.  To  whr.t- 
ever  cause  we  may  attribute  the  mulberry  fever  of 
1838  and  1839,  whether,  with  Mr  C.  to  a  conspira- 
cy among  a  few  individuals  to  defraud  the  public 
in  this  way,  or  to  an  ignorance  of  the  results  cer- 
tain to  ensue  from  excessive  multiplication,  or 
whether  we  consider  it  as  only  one  of  the  many 
modes  in  which  the  mania  whicli  infected  the  v.hole 
nation  in  those  years  developed  itself,  it  now  mat- 
ters not ;  the  bubble  has  burst,  and  thousands  of 
the  mulberry  speculators,  as  well  as  those  in  west- 
ern lands,  corner  lots,  and  lithographic  cities,  have 
been  ruined. 

The  conclusion  to  which  i\ir  Colman  arrives,  af- 
ter a  survey  of  the  wlnde  ground,  and  we  think  it 
is  a  correct  one,  is,  that  wo  can,  and  should,  make 
our  own  silks.  After  disrejarding  all  the  extrava- 
gant calculations  that  have  been  made,  after  rigo- 
rously making  every  necessary  deduction  for  the 
expenses  of  production,  it  appears  that  the  silk  cul- 
ture offers  as  handsome  a  remuneration  for  labor, 
as  any  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  this  country, 
and  in  its  pro.-iecution  embraces  the  labor  of  indi- 
viduals that  could  bo  of  little  service  in  other  pur- 
suits. The  production  of  silk  by  companies  has 
proved  a  failure  in  this  country,  so  far;  and  it  ap. 
pears  very  certain  that  the  business,  if  it  succeeds, 
must  be  prosecuted  as  a  branch  of  domestic  indus- 
try. The  manufacture  of  the  material  when  imce 
produced,  is  another  matter.  The  production  of 
the  raw  material,  introduced  as  a  collateral  branch 
of  industry,  not  as  a  jirincipal  one,  must  prove  a 
source  of  eminent  comfort  and  wealth.  There  is 
clearly  nothing  mysterious  in  the  business  ;  all  is 
simple  and  easily  understood  and  practiced,  by  any 
one  that  chooses  to  bring  to  it  the  necessary  atten- 
tion and    skill.     We    fully  concur  in  the    opinions 
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expressed  in  the  fullowing  extract  from  tlie  report: 
— "I  take  particular  pleasure  in  rpcominondinc;  the 
culture  of  silk  1o  iny  respected  friends,  the  Shakers. 
Thoy  have  every  element  of  success  ;  intelligence, 
skill,  exactness,  perseverance,  abundance  of  labor, 
land  enoufjli,  and  buildings  already  prepared  for 
their  operations.  They,  if  any  among  us,  would 
be  the  fittest  persons  to  undertake  the  artificial 
method  of  M.  Ueauvais.  Their  female  aid  is  of 
the  best  description  for  this  culture.  They  inay 
pursue  it  to  any  desirable  e.xter.t  ;  and  I  cannot 
have  a  doubt,  if  they  should  undertake  it  "  ith  their 
usual  care  and  determination,  their  enterprise  would 
be  crowned  with  success." 

We  should  be  pleased  to  extract  largely  from 
these  reports,  and  shall  have  occasi(m  often  to  re- 
fer to  them  as  a  magazine  of  facts  collected  with 
great  skill,  and  particularly  valuable  as  illustrating 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  iriatters  to  which 
they  are  devoted. 

WHEAT. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made,  under 
legislative  encouragement,  in  some  of  the  New 
England  States,  would  seem  to  have  demonstrated 
satisfactorily,  (hat  that  part  of  the  United  States  is 
abnndanlly  able  to  produce  its  own  wheat,  as  well 
as  its  corn  or  potatoes,  although  as  circumstances 
and  prices  are,  the  matter  of  profit  does  not  seem 
quite  so  certain.  It  has  for  some  time  appeared 
probable  to  us,  tliat  in  ordinary  cases,  v/hen  the 
ease  with  which  wheat  is  raised  in  the  west  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  afforded, 
taken  into  view,  eastern  farmers,  or  the  most  of 
those  in  the  Atlantic  States,  can  better  employ 
their  lands  and  labor  in  producing  other  articles 
than  in  raising  wheat.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
crops  of  great  value,  such  as  corn,  grass,  oats,  roots 
and  other  vegetables,  of  certain  growth  and  ready 
sale,  affording  perhaps,  a  greater  profit  than  wheat 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  well  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  soil  and  promote  permanent  fertility  as 
that  crop. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  calculation  of  simple 
profit  or  loss  with  the  eastern  farmer,  whether  he 
will  at  a  great  expense  of  labor  and  manure,  raise 
his  own  wheat,  or  by  applying  that  labor  and  ma- 
nure to  other  crops,  usually  considered  more  cer- 
tain, find  the  means  of  purchasing  what  flour  he 
finds  necessary  for  his  consumption.  In  the  west, 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  must  necessarily 
be  turned  to  wheat,  as  it  is  the  only  crop  that  can 
bear  transportation  to  market,  and  of  course,  the 
only  one  in  which  the  fertile  new  lands  of  the  west 
can  be  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the 
more  worn  soils  and  laborious  culture  of  the  east. 
As  a  material  for  bread,  as  a  food  for  animals,  and 
as  an  improver  of  the  soil,  Indian  corn  is  not  he- 
hind  wheat  in  importance  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
west  is  compelled  to  furnish  us  her  flour  at  so  low 
a  rate,  it  may  be  considered  questionable  whether, 
as  a  general  crop,  corn  should  not  be  preferred  to 
wheat. 

The  time  will  probably  come,  when  the  strong 
vegetable  properties  of  the  western  soils  being  ex- 
hausted, labor  and  manures  will  be  required  to  con- 
tinue their  productiveness,  and  then  the  natural  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  flour  may  render  it  proper  for 
the  east  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  culture  of 
wheat. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  many  eastern  farmers, 
notwithstanding  the  proof  that  the  exjicrience  of 
the  last  few  years  has    afforded,  that    the  east    can 


never,  under  any  system  of  farming,  be  made  to 
produce  wheat  as  it  once  did.  This  opinion  is 
absurd:  wheat  is  properly  the  grain  of  the  world, 
and  is  now  grown  in  increased  quantities  on  lauds 
from  which  it  has  been  cropped  since  the  days  of 
Julius  Cff'sar.  The  renovation  of  lands,  after  be- 
ing reduced  almost  to  sterility,  it  is  true,  must  be  a 
work  of  time,  aid  ri'(|uire3  u.su<illy  far  more  skill 
and  labor  than  to  preserve  lanils,  naturally  in  good 
heart,  permanently  in  a  state  of  productivcnes.?. — 
The  true  course  seems  to  bo,  to  lesson  the  quantity 
of  land  under  cultivation,  where  it  is  nearly  run 
down,  and  thus  give  to  less  land  the  labor  and  the 
manure  now  spread  over  a  larger  surface.  '!he  de- 
terioration caused  by  naked  fallows  can  and  must 
be  remedied,  by  a  rotation  of  cr{)ps,  dec!per  and  fin- 
er tilth,  and  liberal  and  judicious  applications  of 
manures.  Nsiked  fallows  should  never  bo  permit- 
ted, unless  they  become  indispensably  necessary 
to  free  lands  from  foul  stuff;  and  the  cultivation  of 
hoed  crops  will,  if  the  course  is  thorough,  usually 
eftect  this  object  in  a  still  more  complete  manner. 
Green  crops,  (the  roots,  &c.)  which,  hiiving  large 
tops,  draw  much  of  their  nulrimcnt  from  the  atmos- 
phere, must  be  alternated  with  the  grain  crops;  the 
skinning  system  abandoned  ;  the  ambition  to  culti- 
vate a  great  number  of  acres  done  away  ;  and  in 
its  stead  a  desire  to  reap  a  large  product  from  a 
few  acres,  implanted  ;  the  principles  of  the  new- 
husbandry  be  studied  and  practiced;  and  the  time 
will  come  when  wheat  crops  of  thirty  bushels  an 
acre  will  not  be  a  novelty  on  lands  now  pronounc- 
ed utterly  unfit  for  its  culture. 

The  excellence  and  nearness  of  markets  in  al- 
most every  part  of  New  England  ;  the  facilities 
with  which  every  product  of  the  earth  can  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  handsome  profit ;  the  varieties  of  pur- 
suits, such  as  the  manufacturing,  mechanic,  and 
commercial,  which  furnish  profitable  employments 
for  multitudes,  and  prevent  the  weight  of  popula- 
tion from  pressing  on  the  agriculturist,  as  it  must 
necessarily  do  more  or  less  in  the  west;  all  con- 
tribute to  render  the  production  of  any  single  en  p 
of  comparatively  little  moment,  and  perhaps  that  of 
wheat,  as  a  whole,  the  least  of  any.  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  that  the  farmer,  if  it  can  be  done 
at  a  reasonable  expense,  should  grow  on  his  own 
farm  all  that  he  requires  in  his  family,  of  which  the 
soil  is  susceptible  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  if  his 
bread  is  the  product  of  his  own  labor,  it  in  eftect 
matters  little  whether  that  labor  has  been  given  to 
wheat,  or  corn,  or  vegetables  for  market,  or  silk,  or 
any  tif  the  thousand  things  which  by  exchange  can 
be  converted  into  food  with  mutual  benefit  to  ell 
parties.  But  whatever  crop  may  be  attempted,  the 
grand  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  any  one  that  efl^ectual. 
ly  accomplishes  this,  be  it  wheat,  or  corn,  or  roots, 
cannot  in  the  end  be  an  unprofitable  one. — Albany 
Cultivator. 


less  peltings"  of  the  storms,  with  a  snowdrift  or  an 
ice  cake  for  a  lied,  and  with  nothing  but  a  scanty 
pittance  of  prairie  hay  or  musty  straw  for  food,  and 
who  now  wonder  that  their  rattle  have  the  hollow 
horn  !  The  wonder  slv^ild  be  that  they  have  any 
cattle  living. 

We  will  make  the  following  proposals  to  all 
those  owning  cattle.  Keep  thein  under  shelter 
during  the  storms  and  cold  weather  of  next  winter. 
A  hovel,  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  coarse  hay 
or  straw,  standing  in  a  dry  place,  is  sufficient  for 
this.  Salt  them  twice  a  week  regularly  ;  give 
them  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  provender,  and 
water  at  all  times,  and  each  of  them  a  rness  of  po- 
tatoes or  turnips  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Keep  your  working  cattle  shod,  and  if  you  work 
them  hard,  feed  and  nurse  them  accordingly.  Do 
not  beat  them  ;  never  let  them  stand  in  the  cold 
lonirer  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  particularly 
when  you  drive  them  to  town  with  a  load  of  grain 
or  wood  or  for  any  other  purpose;  do  not  let  them 
stand  in  the  street  hungry  and  shivering,  hour  after 
hour,  while  you  are  in  a  grocery  drinking  and  ca- 
rousing. Follow  these  directions  fairly,  according 
to  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  and  in  the  spring 
we  will  engage  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  you  have 
sustained  by  the  "  hollow  horn." — Fort  JVayne  Sen- 
tinel. 


THE  HOLLOW  HORN.— A  FAIR  OFFER. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  heard  several  far- 
mers from  the  surrounding  country  complain 
that  their  cattle  have  the  hollow  horn.  We 
have  had  a  little  experience  in  the  management  of 
cattle,  and  know  something  about  this  "hollow 
horn,"  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  attendant,  a  sort  of  hanger-on,  of 
that  worst  of  all  diseases  among  cattle,  the  hollow 
beliij.  We  know  men  who  have  cattle  that  during 
the  whole  winter  have  been  exposed  to  the  "  pitti- 


HELIANTHUS,  OR    SUN-FLOWER  PLANT. 

We  presume  that  it  is  not  genernlly  known  that 
this  plant,  which  is  often  regarded  as  a  worse  than 
useless  cumberer  of  the  ground,  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
turned  to  a  very  valuable  account  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  versatility  of  its  powers,  so  to  speak, 
are  even  greater  than  the  morus  multicaulis.  We 
have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  gives  us  some  interesting  facta,  which 
we  think  are  worthy  of  publicity. 

The  oil  derived  from  the  sun-flower  seed  is  pret- 
ty well  known.  Its  excellence  for  fancy  painting 
and  druggist  use  is  said  to  be  confirmed,  and  we 
are  even  told  that  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  al- 
mond or  olive  oil  for  table  use.  One  acre  of 
ground  will  produce  fVom  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
seed,  and  s;]metimes  much  more.  Good  seed  will 
produce  a  gallon  of  oil  to  the  bushel,  and  the  oil 
has  been  sold  at  SI  50  per  gallon  when  flaxseed 
oil  sto  id  at  90  cents.  The  refuse  after  the  oil  is 
expressed,  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  food    for  cattle. 

The  leaf  is  manufactured  into  cigars  of  a  mild 
pleasant  flavor,  possessing,  as  it  is  said,  powerful 
pectoral  properties,  highly  commended  by  physi- 
cians in  many  diseases  of  the  chest.  The  leaves, 
properly  cured,  will  bring  from  five  to  fifteen  cents 
per  pound. 

The  stalk,  when  stripped  of  the  leaf  and  seed, 
may  be  burnt,  and  a  superior  alkali  made  from  the 
ashes. 

The  comb  of  the  seed,  or  properly  the  filaments 
of  the  flower,  is  excellent  feed  for  cattle  or  hogs. 

The  helianthus  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
York,  (Penn.,)  and  a  gentleman  in  1837,  cultivated 
one  hundred  acres. — Madisonian. 


The  produce  of  our  country  in  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice  and  bread  stuffs  in  the  year  1839,  has  been 
estimated  to  amount  to  nearly  four  hundred  million 
of  dollars,  thus — Cotton,  ,$81,000,000,  tobacco  15,- 
000,000,  rice  4,500,000,  bread  stuffs  275,000,000— 
Probably  upwards  of  $150,000,000  of  this  vast  a- 
mount  will  be  exported  to  other  countries. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

MOUALS    OF     LABOR. 

Whoever  had  the  plensure  of  hearing  Gov.  Hill,  at 
the  Slate  House  tlie  last  winter,  at  one  of  the  agricultu- 
ral meetings,  will  not  h:ive  forgollen  some  admiiable 
remarks  made  on  lliat  occa.sii>n  by  this  wentleman.  If 
we  had  access  to  tlieiii,  we  certainly  should  transcribe 
them,  as  embracing  precisely  our  own  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  snbjer't.  Our  j'oung  men  in  general,  whpn 
they  go  to  service,  or  as  it  is  customarily  tenned,  "  hire 
out,"  seem  to  ihinU  that  there  ia  something  di^nradinff 
in  the  idea  of  being  servants  ;  and  bring  wirh  them  so 
much  of  what  they  deem  a  proper  spirit  of  independence, 
that  they  forget  the  employer  has  any  rights,  and  lake 
pride  in  insolence  and  ill-manners.  Now  we  protest 
against  meanness  and  servility,  but  still  more  agninst  in- 
civility and  insolence.  The  truth  is,  that  no  honest  em- 
ployment is  derogatory  to  any  man  ;  and  we  cannot 
name  a  man  in  the  community  who  is  not  a  servant  in 
some  respects  to  others.  Many  situations  in  life,  which 
to  the  multitude  are  objects  of  envy,  are  situations  of 
extreme  drurlgery,  much  more  severe  both  lo  mind  and 
body  than  labor  on  a  farm. 

The  laborer  has  his  rishls  and  duties.  Having  enter- 
ed into  service  for  a  fixed  compensation,  unless  express 
exceptions  are  made  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  he 
is  bound  to  render  his  best  services  on  the  farm,  in  the 
most  assiduous  and  faithful  manner,  under  the  direction 
of  his  employer,  whether  he  approves  that  direction  or 
not;  and  we  know  of  but  one  rule  for  an  honest  man, 
which  is  to  consider  his  employer's  interest  as  his  own, 
and  do  in  every  respect  in  the  case  as  he  would  judge 
it  right  to  do  if  the  situations  were  reversed,  and  he 
were  the  employer  instead  of  tlie  employed.  The  em- 
ployer is  boimd  on  the  other  hand,  to  furnish  the  laborer 
with  a  sufficiency  of  good  and  wlwlesome  food,  suitably 
prepared;  comfortable  lodgings;  exact  no  unreasonable 
service  ;"and  treat  his  laborers  with  kindness,  civil  lan- 
guage, and  all  proper  confidence.  This  roniprchends 
all  the  mutual  dniins  as  we  understand  them.  It  often 
happens  that  hired  men  are  disposed  to  make  difficulties 
if  two  tables  are  set.  In  this  uiaiter  let  the  household- 
er never  yield  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  outlmri'y.  In 
many  eases  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  but  one  table; 
but  in  this  respect  the  laborer  has  no  claims  except  lo  a 
t  eutficiency  of  good  and  wholesome  food,  prepared  prop- 
erly and  seasonably  ;  but  he  has  no  right  nor  shadow  of 
right  to  interfere  with  the  farmer's  domestic  arrange- 
ments, as  oftentimes  it  must  break  up  entirely  that  do- 
mestic quiet  and  privacy  which  constitute  the  chief 
pleasures  of  domestic  life.  We  have  no  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  in  this  country,  and  every  man's  stand- 
ing depends  upon  his  moral  character.  One  man  is  as 
honorable  as  another,  who  behaves  himself  as  well  as 
another.  But  then  our  pursuits  in  life  are  very  differ- 
ent from  each  other.  Our  tastes  are  not  always  conge- 
nial ;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  that  under  the  lidiculous 
pretence  of  maint.iining  a  nominal  equality,  we  should 
sacrifice  the  comlbrls  of  life  by  associations  which  are 
not  in  truth  agreeabl.^  to  either  party.  Where  it  can  be 
done  without  being  offerrsive  or  inconvenient,  we  iidmit 
that  it  would  be  much  more  ccononiic.il  and  convenient 
to  form  but  one  family  ;  but  we  maintain  that  this  is  en- 
tirely at  the  option  of  the  employer,  in  respect  to  which 
the  laborer  has  no  demands  whatever. 


There  is  a  matter  which  a  few  years  since  gave  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  farmers,  which  the  wholesome 
decisions  of  the  courts  have  materially  corrected.  Then 
laborers  felt  that  their  employers  were  in  their  power; 
and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  quit  the  service  and  de- 
mand their  wages  at  their  pleasure.  Sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  planting,  or  hayiu'r,  or  harvesting,  either 
through  mere  caprice,  but  most  commonly  with  the  ex- 
pectatiiiti  of  getting  higher  wages,  they  would  quit  their 
employer  and  leave  him  under  every  disadvantage.  The 
courts  having  decided  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  his  wa- 
ges who,  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  fails  to  con- 
tinue his  agreed  term,  the  employer  has  a  proper  remedy 
in  his  own  hands,  which  wiil  keep  this  matter  right. 

There  i^*  another  point  in  this  case  of  the  morals  of 
labor,  upon  which  we  have  not  the  power  to  animadvert 
with  too  much  severity  ;  tmd  that  is,  a  practice  among 
employers  of  seducing  by  bribes  or  intrigues  or  some 
vile  means,  a  laborer  from  the  service  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. We  have  known  this  done  so  frequently,  and 
under  circumstances  of  such  extreme  inconvenience  and 
loss  to  the  injured  party,  that  no  words  can  express  our 
sense  of  its  baseness.  It  is  a  gross  violation  of  all  faith 
and  honor;  and  a  man  who  would  directly  or  indirectly 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  ought  to  be  pronounced  an  out- 
law of  civil  society. 

The  matter  of  providing  for  laborers  has  become  a 
very  serious  affair  ;  and  gross  extravagance  has  come 
in  here  as  into  every  other  department  of  life.  A  hired 
man,  when  he  demands  sixteen  dollars  a  month  and  his 
board,  generally  estimates  his  board  as  of  no  considera- 
tion. But  in  few  parts  of  the  State  can  a  man  be  board- 
ed fiir  less  than  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month  ;  and  when 
the  farmer  perceives  that  instead,  as  the  laborer  pretends, 
he  is  paying  only  sixteen  dollars  a  month,  he  is  in  fact 
paying  Iwentysix  dollars  a  month,  the  burden  becomes 
very  heavy.  Our  habits  of  living  have  become  too  lux- 
urious. The  habit  of  five  meals  a  day  which  prevails 
on  many  farms,  is  most  pernicious  to  the  health.  We 
know  well  by  experience  that  thiee  meals  a  day,  at  C 
A.  M.,  at  12  P.  M.  and  at  0  P.  M.,  with  sometimes  a 
cracker  or  two  in  the  forenoon,  is  all  that  is  essential  or 
beneficial.  Nothing  is  more  unfavorable  to  health  both 
of  body  and  mind  than  by  frequent  eatings  to  keep  the 
organs  of  digestion  under  continual  exertion;  and  to  at- 
tempt to  labor  with  the  stomach  filled  to  repletion.  The 
allowance  formerly  of  a  Scotch  laborer  in  time  of  hay- 
ing and  harvesting,  and  no  men  ever  labored  harder 
or  enjoyed  in  general  firmer  health,  or  were  capable  of 
going  through  greater  hardships,  was  a  peck  of  oatmeal 
on  Monday  morning  and  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day.  This 
was  the  week's  allowance,  and  he  prepared  it  in  any 
way  which  pleased  him.  The  allowance  of  a  field  la- 
borer at  the  South  is  one  and  a  half  peck  of  corn  meal 
per  week  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  pork  or  bacon, 
or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  pork  and  fourteen  herring. 
With  this  they  labor  constantly  from  daylight  to  dark, 
with  only  an  occasional  hour  allowed  them  some  Satur- 
day evening.  Their  health  is  good  ;  and  we  were  told 
by  many  of  them  that  the  supply  was  in  general  more 
than  thiy  required.  Water  is  their  only  drink.  Now 
most  certainly  we  do  not  refer  to  such  cases  as  these 
with  any  desire  that  our  laborers  should  be  abridged  of 
a  single  comfort ;  but  as  displaying  the  extremes  to 
which  our  extravagance  leads  us  ;  and  to  show  how 
much  less  is  required  than  we  generally  supp(ise,  to 
maintain  the  \igor  of  the  human  frame,  and  lo  support 
men  in  health  uniler  the  severest  toil.  We  are  satisfied 
that  our  present  system  of  inanagement  is  actually  pre- 
judicial to  health  antl  morals.  How  a  remedy  shall  be 
ft)und  and  applied,  is  more  than  we  can  say. 

The  temperance    reformation    has    been  an    immense 


gain  both  to  employers  and  laborers.  The  very  personi- 
fication of  evil,  in  our  opinion,  is  Rdh  ;  and  the  blessed 
change  which  even  its  imperfect  progress  has  produced 
in  the  country,  is  every  where  apparent,  and  fills  the  be- 
nevolent bosom  with  inexpressible  joy  and  the  bright- 
est hopes.  H.  C. 


Mepkori.,  July  20th,  1840. 
Mr  Brkck — Sir — Having  of  late  been  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  gardening  line,  for  Dr.  S.  Kidder,  of  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  and  as  he  ii  one  of  your  subscribers  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  peruse  your  papers  ;  and  let  mo  say 
they  are  not  what  I  expected,  but  far  exceed  my  expec- 
tations, and  in  perusing  them  I  have  been  happily  dis- 
appointed ;  and  for  one  I  think  that  your  paper  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  which  the  farmers 
could  procure  ;— valuable,  not  only  for  its  neatness,  but 
for  the  real  subject  matter  contained  in  it;  and  as  a 
friend,  1  wish  ycu  an  ample  number  of  subscribers,  to 
sustain  you  in  its  publication,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
and  interest  of  the  farmer,  but  the  public  generally. 
Your  well-wisher, 

JAMES  M.  HARTWELL. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FLOWERS. 

Saturday,  July  2otli,  1840. 
Dahlias — by  Messrs  Bowditch,  Barnes  and  Walker. 
Bouquets — by  Mcs'^rs  John  Hovey,Hovey  &  Co.,  W. 
Kenrirk  and  Walker. 

Carnations — by  John  Hovey. 

Lilium  superbum,  (very  fine,)  by  John  Prince,  Esq. 
Mr  Samuel  R.   Johnson    presented   some    roses   and 
other  flowers. 

Gladiolus  florabundus,  and  dwarf  double    Sunflower, 
from  Parker  Barnes,  Esq. 
For  the  Committee. 

S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 

EXHIBITION  OF    FRUITS. 

Saturday,  July  18th. 

Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  Dorchester,  exhibited  very 
fine  specimens  of  Belle  Magnifique  Cherry. 

A.  D.  Weld,  Esq.,  Roxbury,  presented  fine  specimens 
of  Whitcand  Red  Cuirants  and   Raspberries. 

Wm.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  sent 
fine  samples  of  English  Gooseberries. 

A.  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  Roxbury,  exhibited  superior 
samples  of  Red  and  White  Antwerp  Currants. 

James  L.  L.  F.  Warren  exhibited  specimens  of  his 
new  seedling  cherry,  called  "  Warren's  Transparent" — 
pronounced  by  judges  to  be  one  of  tlio  best  late  cherries 
yet  produced. 

C.  Goldeman,  Esq.,  Chelsea,  exhibited   very    choice 
specimens  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes; — ihey    reflected 
much  credit  upon  the  cultivator. 
For  the  Committee, 

J.  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 


Milking  Cows.  Good  cows  need  milking  regularly 
three  times  every  twentyfour  hours.  In  fact,  if  this 
practice  were  adopted,  our  farmers  would  have  more 
good  cows  than  they  now  do.  We  see  it  stated  that  a 
gentleman  near  Philadelphia,  who  has  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  milkin^  thrice  a  day,  has  a  short  horned  Durham 
cow  that  yielded  an  average  of  33  1-2  quarts  a  day  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  June. — Exch.  pap. 


Flour  is  selling  at  Cleveland    at 
wheat  at  about  75  cents  per  barrel. 


7.5   per  barrel — 
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BRICiirrOiN  MARKKT.— MoNUAT,  July  26,  Ia40. 
KflKirlpil  forth**  ^«fw  F.iiel!)n(l  Kanriur. 

Al  Market  4;r>  Bnef  Cattle,  20  Cmvs  and  Calve,«, 
2900  Slieup.     (iU  Beuf  Caitle  uiisolii. 

Pmces. —  HeeJ'  Catlle. — We  reduce  uur  quotalions  to 
conform  to  sales.  First  quality, $6  00.  Second  quality, 
$5  50  a  $5  75.     Third  quality,  ^4  50  a  J5  25 

/^...„o  .„.,J     f'„l„,„  Snl..o   t'lU       «!9y       di'J.'i. 


)  DU  a  T^o  /J.       X  mro    quaiiiy,  ^^'j  ou  u  ^a  ^^. 

Cows  and   C'n/(jc«.— Sales  $19,   $22,   $25,   $30,   $33, 

37, 


and  $40. 

Sheep— UuW.     Lots  were  sold,  $1  33,  $1  35, 

$1  58,  $1  75,  $1  88,  $2  00,  and  $2  50. 
Swine. — Ni>ne  at  market  and  no  demand. 


THKRMO.M  ETHICAL. 

lU-porleil  (or  the  i\f  vv  l^nyhinU  Fariner. 

Range  of  the  Tlieriiionieter  al  the  (Jardeuor  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Brighton,  Mass.  in  »  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  weeks  ending  July  26. 


July,  1840 

7A.M. 

112,M. 

1  5,P.M. 

1    Wind. 

Monday, 

20 

65 

7U 

66 

W. 

Tuesday, 

21 

56 

86 

7U 

W. 

Wednesday, 

22 

61 

85 

73 

S.  E. 

Thursday, 

23 

62 

86 

.S. 

Friday, 

24 

68 

72 

69 

E. 

Saturday, 

23 

64 

sn 

71 

S.  E. 

Sunday, 

26 

62 

86 

79 

S. 

The  average  range  of  the  thermometer  has  been  about  the 
same  as  it  was  during  the  weeks  ending  July  5  and  12.  We 
liad  a  powerful  rain  on  Friday,  commencnig  al  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  and  conliuumg  till  about  noon.  Vegetation  is 
very  much  revived. 

Green  Honsc  Propagator,  aud  Silk  W^orms'  Eg^s. 

Wauled  in  a  per:nanent  localion  an  mdustrious,  sieadj^ 
man,  capable  ol  taking  charge  of  a  large  collection  of  Green 
House  Plants,  skdful  at  propagaling,  and  a  general  good 
manager  in  all  respects.  Ajtply  by  mail  with  the  most  salis- 
laclory  rciereuces. 

Persons  wishing  superior  White  Imperial  aud  White 
Mammoth  Silk  Worms'  Eggs,  of  crop  1839,  can  be  supplied 
at  34  to  S5  per  ounce,  and  eggs  of  this  year's  crop,  for  next 
year's  use,  will  be  supplied  at  S2  per  ounce  to  all  Ihose  who 
send  the  cash  in  advance,  within  thirty  days  from  this  date. 
WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SON. 

Flushing,  July  29,  1840. 


BERKSHIRE:    HOGS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs  ;  also,  pigs  7-8  blood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  at  the  New  England  Farmer  ofiice,  or  at  their  farm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  29. 

REVOIiVIlVG    HORSK   KAKE. 

The  Revolving  Rake,  which  has  been  in  general  use  in 
most  pans  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  labor  saving  tnachiues  now 
in  use.  One  man  and  horse,  with  a  boy  to  lead,  will  rake 
on  an  average  from  25  lo  3U  acres  per  day,  with  ease,  and  do 
the  work  well.  They  are  coming  inlo  very  general  use  in 
all  pans  of  the  country,  and  will,  no  doid)i,  in  a  few  years, 
supersede  the  use  of  the  common  hand  rake.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  this  rake  over  all  others,  as  ihe  person 
using  it  does  not  have  to  stop  the  horse  to  unload  the  rake. 

GRAIN  CRADLES. 

The  Grain  Cradle  is  an  article  which  is  coming  into  very 
general  use  in  the  New  England  States,  where  lliey  were  iili 
of  late  but  little  known,  alihuugh  they  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  ihe  southern  and  western  States,  for  many 
years,  and  which  is  iound  lo  be  decidedly  the  best  mode  of 
harvesting  grain,  as  it  is  supposed  one  man  will  cradle  live 
acres  in  a  day  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  cnie.  The 
ddlerence  in  galheriug  a  crop  is  so  much  in  favor  ol  cradling, 
that  we  must  suppose  that  it  will  he  the  only  mode  adopted 
hereafter,  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  much  use, 
as  an  implement  of  husbandry,  as  the  plough  now  is. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article,  ihey  are  now  made  on  the  most  im- 
proved plan  ;  the  scythe  is  well  secured  and  finished  in  a 
superier  manner  and  made  of  the  best  cast  steel. 


TIE    UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agriculiural  Ware- 
house,  a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  lying 
upcatlle.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq. 
01  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  (Jharlestown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  lo  lie  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  le  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  Ihe 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  lo  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  ihe  animal  ai  liberty  lo  he  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


I  STRAWBERRIES  !       STK AVVBEllKIES  I  I 

j  'J  hose  who  are  desirous  of  cultivnling  this  delicious 
Fruit  are  respectfully  infoi-rned  that  the  subscriber  has 
J  succeeded,  alter  many  years  e.\|M'rinientiiig  upon  the 
Strawberry,  nut  only  in  obtaining  new  varieties,  but  in 
asecitnining  the  best  methods  of  cultivalioii.  The  sub- 
scriber would  (lifer  to  the  public,  the  present  season,  his 
Selected  Collection  cunsisling  tit' seven  rarieties  ;  tliev  are 
such  as  have  stood  liie  lest  of  i\  fair  trial  lor  sivcn  years, 
and  are  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Spec:iiiieiis  of  his  Fruits  have  been  exhibited  every 
season  at  the  Massachu-eits  Horticultural  Rooms,  and 
have  uKvays  coiiiinanded  an  extra  price  in  Faiieuil  Hall 
Maiket. 

IVmren's  Seedling  Mithten,  a  new  and  valuable  kind, 
a  free  bearer,  fruit  veiy  large  and  juicy  ;  fruit  measu- 
ring .5A  inches  has  been  exiribiied  the  present  season. 
This  variety  tan  be  warranted  lu  he  one  of  the  finest  va- 
rieties grown,  and  will  produce  as  fine  frull  and  as  large 
quantiiy,  wilh  the  siiine  cultivauon,  as  any  other  everid- 
fered,  although  some  may  ask  the  modest  (!)  price  of  $5 
per  dozen.  The  price  of  this  Seedling  is  $5  per  hundred 
plants. 

Methven  Castle — Fruit  extremely  larjje,  high  flavored 
and  showy  ;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown 
ihis  season  six  inches  in  circumference.  This  variety 
can  be  said  to  be  veiy  excellent,  (when  the  true  kinds  is 
obtained);  it  is  one  of  the  largest  Inte  varieties  known, 
profitable  and  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  all  that  some 
growers  may  say  lo  the  contrary,  nutwilhstandlng. 
Price  $3  per  hundred  plants. 

Keen's  Seedling — A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  rich  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored  ; 
has  always  been  ronsldered  by  English  cultivators  the 
best  grown.     Price  ,$3  per  hundred. 

Royal  Scarlet — Frull  long  oval  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer  and  very  liardy.     I'rlce  $2. 

Hauthois — Fruit  larger  than  English  Wood,  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the 
plant.     Piice  $1. 

Early  Virginia — This  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  tree  bearer,  and  very  hardy. — 
Price  $2. 

English  fTood— Fruit  well  known   for  years.     $1. 

N.  B.  Those  w-ho  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  de- 
licious fruit,  would  find  it  lor  their  inlerest  to  visit  the 
gardens  and  see  the  melhod  of  cuhivalion,  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  can  obtain  their  plants  from  first 
hands,  for  it  Is  too  ofien  the  case  that  large  and  attrac- 
tive advertisements  are  sent  forth  to  the  public  by  deal- 
ers in  plants,  when  at  the  same  time  they  have  never 
grown  the  kinds  oflered  for  sale,  and  know  but  little 
about  their  cultivation.  Attention  to  this  by  purcha- 
sers, if  possible,  will  save  much  lime  and  money. 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  be  warranted 
lo  be  free  from  niixtmes,  and  shall  also  be  young  and 
healthy,  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  lo  the  subscriber,  enclosing  the 
amount  for  ihe  (uder,or  wilh  a  good  reference,  shall  be 
promptly  attended  to,  and  the  plants  carefully  forward- 
ed agreeably  to  directions. 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WAKREN. 

JVonantum  I'alc,  Brighton,  Jultj  25,  1840. 

Orders  directed  to  J.  BRECK  &.  Co.,  will  be  execut- 
ed with  despatch 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 


W.VNTED. 

A  situation  as  gardener,  by  a  young  man  who  is  acquainted 
wilh  its  various  liranches.  The  best  references  can  be  given. 
Apply  at  this  office. 

July  22. 


liVDDIIVG  PRUir   TREES. 

Cuttings  of  fruit  trees  for  budding,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  choice  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
known  and  cultivated  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  all  from 
bearing  trees,  can  be  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sent 
wilh  perfect  safely  lo  a  )  pari  of  this  country  or  Europe. 
Apply  by  mall  to  the  subscriber,  at  the  Pomological  Garden, 
Salem,  Mass.  ROBERT  MANNING. 

Salem,  July  15. 


^E^-CE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl md  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  6  casks  cfiaius,  suitable  for  makins  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Julv  15. 


TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufactnresr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feet  long,  suitable  for 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  15. 
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DENNIS'S  PATENT  TROUGHS. 
We  extract  the  following  from  Dennis's  Circu. 
lar,  which  we  presume  will  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  design  to  protect  their  trees  from  the  ravajres' 
of  the  canker  worm.  Our  correspimdcnt  H.  in  this 
(lay's  paper,  lias  perhaps  made  ont  his  ca>e,  proving 
that  Mr  Dennis  is  not  the  original  inventor  of  ihe 
circular  troughs,  and  that,  conseiinently,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  a  patent.  Of  this,  however,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  and  act  accordingly.  J.  B. 


I  main  for  years  without  further  care,  or  until  the 
I  tree  grows  so  as  to  burst  open  the  trough,  w  hen  a 
Ismail  piece  of  lead  may  be  soldered  in  at  a  trifling 
I  expense,  and  the  trough  will  serve  another  term  of 
i  years  ;  and  thus  the  troughs  may  be  increased  in 
I  size  as  the  trees  grow,  so  long  as  there  is   any  use 

for  them,  and  v  hen  the  lead  is  taken  off",  it  is 
]  worth  two  thirds  of  its  original  cost.     There  is  not 

n.uch  doubt  but  that  the  troughs  will  always  be 
i  wanted,  as  the  canker  worms  liive  been  in  some 
1  neighborhoods  for  the  last  fifty  years,  according  to 

the  aulhority  of  tin;  oldest  inhabitants. 

I 

CAUTIO.N     NOT    To     USF.     COTTON     WASTE. 

Cotton   waste   has    been   sometimes  used  but  is 

found  to  absorb  the  oil  that  niay  get    upon    it,  and 

'  holds  it   against  the   bark  of  the  tree,  thereby  de- 

'stroying    tlie    bark    or   greatly    injuring  it.      Any 

peisons,    having    trees   packed    with   cotton  waste, 

hemp,  or   tow,  would  do  well  to  examine  them  and 

I  see  that  their  trees  do  not  become  injured. 


DESCRIPTION     OF    PLATE.  i 

1,  canker    worms'  f^gs  ;  2,  a  full    grown    worin  ;  3,1 
chrysalis;  4,  lemale  ;  5,  iiiali' ;    ti,  male  with    its    wings  I 
spread — al  the  left    hand  llie  section   <»f  u    tree    with    a 
trough  upon  it. 

The  unparallelled  success  that  has  attended  the  i 
application  of  the  patent  circular  metallic  troughs  I 
with  roofs,  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con-  j 
necticut,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  has  won  for 
it  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  cheapest 
and  most  effectual,  and  more  durable,  requiring 
less  care  and  attention  than  any  other  method  ever 
discovered, — as  the  various  certificates  testify  that 
are  signed  by  more  than  fifty  persons,  who  have 
used  them  successfully, — induces  the  subscriber  to 
ofl^er  it  to  those  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
canker  worm,  with  icnewed  confidence,  as  where 
it  has  been  applied  in  season,  that  is,  previous  to 
the  20th  of  ninth  month,  (September)  it  has.  In 
many  instances  entirely  destroyed  them,  so  that 
not  one  could  be  found  upon  the  tree. 


DFSCRIPTION     OK     THF     Taol'Gll. 

The  patent  circular  troughs,  with  roofs,  are 
made  of  a  strip  of  slieet  load,  about  four  inches 
wide,  bent  in  the  fm-ni  of  the  firgure  2  inverted, 
with  the  fool  cut  off",  thus  forming  a  trough  and 
roof  of  one  peice  of  metal  and  bending  it  around 
the  tree  so  as  to  conform  to  the  S'lape  of  the  tree. 
It  is  made  large  enough  to  leave  a  space  one  inch 
in  width  around  the  tree,  between  the  trough  and 
the  tree.  The  ends  are  then  soldered  together, 
thus  forming  a  trough  completely  round  the  tree, 
with  a  roof  over  it.  Tluee  or  more  nails  are  tack- 
ed into  the  tree  to  suppnrt  the  trough,  and  the  space 
between  the  trough  and  tree  is  filled  with  seaweed, 
hay,  straw,  or  any  other  substance  that  will  prevent 
the  insects  from  ascending  between  the  trough  and 
the  tree.  After  the  packing  has  been  put  in  the 
top,  the  ends  should  be  daubed  with  a  little  tar  to 
stick  them  together,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  tar 
get  upon  the  trough  or  the  tree,  and  then  it  may  re- 


I'-.XPK.RIMEiNT. 

The  circular  troughs  were  put  upon  three 
orchards  belonging  to  Jonathan  Dennis,  in  Ports- 
mouth, R.  I.,  containing  115  trees,  varying  in  size 
(rom  three  inches  to  two  feet  and  upwaids,  at  an 
expense  of  thirtyfive  cents  per  tree.  •  They  were 
packed  with  seaweed  in  1837  and  most  of  the 
packing  is  in  good  order  at  present,  and  likely  to 
last  several  years  more  without  renewing.  Five 
gallon)  of  cheap  fish  oil  was  sufficient  for  the  115 
trees  for  one  year.  A  very  little  oil  was  put  into 
these  troughs  the  20th  of  ninth  month  (Septem- 
ber.) After  it  had  remained  several  weeks  a 
little  more  oil  was  added,  .and  from  the  time  the  oil 
was  first  put  in,  until  the  first  of  fifth  month,  (May) 
following,  there  was  a  little  oil  put  in  twice,  and 
it  also  received  two  or  three  stirrings  ;  putting  the 
oil  in  three  times,  and  stirring  it,  giving  the  trees 
all  the  attention  necessary,  was  less  labor  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  tarred  the  trees  one 
week.  This  apparatus  destroyed  the  insects  so 
completely,  (which,  for  a  number  of  years  previous, 
had  been  so  numerous  us  to  destroy  the  fruit)  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  one  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
crop  of  apples  was  so  large,  as  to  render  it  neces- 
to  prop  the  trees.  The  value  of  the  apples  the 
first  year  was  equal  to  three  tines  the  expense  of 
the  troughs,  oil,  and  attention. 

PF.OPF.R    KIND    OF    OIL. 

Cod  fish  oil,  or  what  is  termed  liver  oil,  by  Ihe 
dealers  in  the  article  is  said  to  bo  best  to  put  in 
the  troughs,  as  it  will  remain  the  longest  without 
drying,  and  for  that  reason  is  never  used  for  paint- 
ing, and  is  about  as  cheap  as  any  fish  oil,  being 
fifty  c{:nts  per  gallon.  These  troughs  should  not 
be  filled  more  than  one-third  or  ono-foutth  full  of 
oil.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  a  part  of  the  can- 
ker worms  leave  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  begin- 
ning about  the  last  of  the  ninth  month,  (Septem- 
ber) and  ascend  the  trees  and  deposit  their  eggs. 
Tliey  continue  to  ascend  the  trees  from  the  time 
above  mentioned,  until  the  first  or  middle  of  the 
fifth  month,  (May)  following,  whenever  the  weather 
suits  them  and  the  gniuiid  is  thawed  so  that  they 
can  escape. 

CF.RTiriCATKS. 

ll.iviiig  an  prcli.inl  of  rising  100  applf  trees  ;hat  had 
been  h:iilly  ealun  by  llio  canUer  wurins,  fir  a  nunilier  nf 
yniiis,  I  did,  in  the  tall  of  ICii'B,  have  one  half  guarded 
with  ihi:  leaden  rotif  and  tidugh  invented  by  Jiin.'ithan 
Dennis,  Jr.,  r.C  Purtsiiintnli,  R.  |,,  imrt  am  satisfied  tliBt 
if  properly  done,  and  timely  care  and  attcnticm  paid    to 


keep  the  troughs  well  supplied  with  oil,  both  fall  and 
spring,  in  the  season  of  llie  grubs  ascension  of  the 
Irees,  it  will  prove  a  thorough  remedy.  At  any  rale, 
I  was  so  far  pleased  will)  the  result  of  the  trial  on  the 
first  half  of  iny  orchard,  ihat  1  h;id  tliu  residue  of  my 
trees  furnished  with  lead  in  the  tall  of  133'.)  The  part 
that  was  supplied  the  first,  produced  about  7.5  bushels 
of  apples;  whereas  the  other  part  produced  scarcely 
any,  liavinu'  been  eaten  up  very  much  by  the  worms, 
while  the  pait  secureil  by  the  troughs  was  scarcely 
eaten  at  ail.  Uavid    Buffum. 

Middtelown,  R.  /.,  2mo   1  Ith,  1840. 

The  undersigned  having  used  i.  Dennis.  Jr  's  p.itent 
trntigh  ami  roof  fir  preventing  canker  worms  or  other 
insects  from  ascending  trees,  liir  tlie  two  years  past,  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  clieapest,  and  most  effectual,  and 
uuire  durable  than  any  oilier  ineihod  wo  liave  any 
knowledge  of,  and  requires  less  care  and  attention  ;  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  ttie  public. 

Geor^ze  J.  Bailey,  David  Buffum,  James  E.  Bailey, 
V\  illiam  Bailey,  Thomas  B.   Biitfuin,  Middletown,  R.  1. 

Henry  Ht  dley,  Asa  Sherman,  Solomon  lledley,  Porls- 
mnuth,  R.   1. 

Charles  S.  HerrishofF,  Bristol,  R.  1. 

SCITHES,    KAKES,  <&.c. 

The  suhscril-ers   oiler  fer  sale  a   very  extensive  and  com- 
plete assortment  of  Scythes,  Rakes,  &c.  consisting  in  part  of 
300  dozen  Phillips.  Mcsser  and  Colby's  .superior  Scythes. 
50    "       Melealf's  do.  do. 

50     "       Tafl's  cast  steel  do.  do. 

25     "       Enslishdo.  do.  Grass    do. 

lU     "  do.      do.  ilo.  Cradle  do. 

in    "  do.     do.  do.  Border  do. 

too    "       Hall's  Rakes,  superior. 
100    "■     Wilder  &  Eddy's  do.  i!o. 
200    "       Common  do.  do. 
Hio     "       Clapp's  jialent  Scjthe  Snailhs. 
50     "       Baker's     do.        do.        do. 
too    "       Coinmon  do         do.        do. 
2500     "       Austin's  superior  Rifles. 
2ii00     "       Common  do. 

1000     "       Scythe  Stones, 
inn    "       Grain  Cradles  superior. 

They  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Dealers  and 
Agriculturisls  lo  ihc  above  assorlineiit,  which  consists  of 
many  of  the  best  kinds  now  in  use,  and  which  Ihey  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
NeiD   England  Agricultural    Warehouse  and  Seed   Store, 
51  &  52  North  Market  Street. 
May  20^ 


BONB  MANURE. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  line  puhli:,  thai 
alter  Icn  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
bones  form  the  most  powerful  siiniulanl  thai  can  he  applied 
lo  Ihe  earth  as  a  manure. 

Oiders  for  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremonl  road,  in  Itoxhury,  al  Ihe  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  ami  Seed  Store,  No  52 
Norlh  .Market  Street,  or  llirongh  the  I'osl  Offiro  will  meel 
wilh  prompl  attention. 

March  4,  1840  NAHUM  WARD. 


DOKKING  FOWl,S. 

For  sale,  a  few  pairs  of  pure  Dorking  Fowls.  The  stock, 
of  which  these  are  the  produce,  were  precared  in  Dorking, 
County  of  Surrey,  England.  "  Few  breeds  have  a  title  lo  boast 
nf  so  high  and  long  continued  a  repulalion  as  ihe  Dorking. 
Upwards  of  lihyfive  years  have  |)a>se(l,  since,  while  resident 
in  Surrey,  I  sent  to  Durking  for  my  first  recular  hreeiiing- 
stock  ;  tiiey  were  then  the  ancient  and  superior  five-clawed 
breed  nf  Surrey." — Mowbray  on  Foulinj,  Tth  Edition. 

This  breed  attains  lo  a  large  size,  and  the  hctis  are  the 
best  of  layers.     Price  S3  per  pair.     Apply  to 

JOSEPH  BKECK  &,  CO. 

Juiie24^ ll\ 

GAIlD.'';NEItS' KNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  ^i.  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  few  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
pruning.  &c.  maiiufacliired  expressly  for  Ganleners,  and 
warranted  superinr  to  any  article  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

.Mso — a  large  a~,sor!mcnl  nf  Budding  Knives,  Grajie 
Scissors,  &c.  &c. 

April  22 


TIIK    NEW    KNGI.  VM>  FAUMF.K 

Is  piihiished  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  annini 
payable  al  Ihe  end  of  the  year — hut  those  who  pay  williin 
sixlydays  from  the  tunc  oi' subscribing  ore  entitled  to  a  c'e- 
ducliouof  50  cents. 

TITTIF.    IIKNKITT    AKD    CHISIIOL.M,    PRIMTFRb 

n  .s(,:iii)oi  s'luiKKT iui?'ro\ 


AND     H  O  R  T  I  C  U  L  T  U  fi  A  L     REGISTER. 


PUnLISHED    BY   JOSEPH    BRECK    &    CO.,   NO.    52    NORTH    MARKET    STREET,    (AGnicuLTDuAL    Warehouse.) 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY    EVENING,  AUGUST  .5,  1840. 


[NO.  9. 


N.    E  .    FARMER, 


From  ihe  Third  Report  on  tlie  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. 

ON  DRAINING  AND  SUBSOIL  PLOUGHHSTG. 
The  statements  which  I  give  below,  are  from  un 
e.xamination  had  before  a  largo  committee  of  the 
British  Parliament,  relating  to  ili-aiiiing  and  subsjil 
ploughing.  I  at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  short 
abridgment  of  them  ;  but  they  are  of  such  remarka- 
ble importance,  that  I  have  chosen  to  give  thejn  at 
large.  I  know  they  will  bo  read  with  the  great- 
est interest. 

Statement  hy  T.  F.  Ktnncilii,  Esq.,  of  Dunure,  for- 
merly M.  P.  for  the  Ayr   Burs^hs,   respecting  his 
experience  of  Ihe  system  of  Drainins:  and  Suhsoit 
Ploughing,  recommended  by  Mr  Smith,  of    Denn- 
ston,  in  the  County  of  Stirling. 
I  have  practised  Mr  Smith's  system  of   draining 
and  snbsoil  ploughing  upon  my  farm,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  during  the  last  three    years,  and  the   result 
has  fully  justified  every  anticipation  of  benefit-      It 
is  applicable  to  all  soils   not  rocky  which  have    not 
an  absolutely  porous  subsoil — the  great  object  be- 
ing, that  the  subsoil  should  be  rendered  anificially 
porous,  and  that  all  rain  water  should  sink    on  the 
spot  on  which  it  falls,  and  that  no  running  of  water 
should  take  place  on  the  surface. 

There  was,  at  the  outset,  considerable  difficulty 
in  having  the  work  executed;  it  was  arduous,  and 
those  engaged  in  the  superintendence  and  labor 
were  adverse,  because  they  did  not  see  the  princi- 
ples of  the.  system,  or  the  advantages  which  were 
likely  to  arise.  A  little  encouragement  and  a  dis- 
tinct intimation  that  there  must  be  perseverance, 
overcame  every  difficulty.  This  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  subsoil  ploughing,  while  some  difficulty 
attached  to  the  perfect  execution  of  the  drains,  in 
having  them  made  of  the  full  depth  of  .'30  inches, 
and  filled  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  with 
all  due  care  in  all  particulars  which  must  be  at- 
tended to  to  secure  permanence  in  the  effects.  1 
have  invariably  made  the  drains  twelve  feet  apart, 
in  order  to  secure  the  effect  beinrr  complete  ;  be- 
ing much  impressed  with  the  folly  of  spending  a 
considerable  sum  per  acre  in  the  operation,  and 
still  failing  to  obtain  what  I  may  term  perfection  in 
the  system.  I  have  also  used  broken  stones  as  the 
material  when  they  could  be  obtained  within  such 
a  distance  as  to  prevent  the  e,\'pense  of  cartage  be- 
ing excessive  ;  in  other  cases  I  have  used  tiles, 
with  a  layer  of  three  or  four  inches  of  stones  or 
gravel  over  them.  When  stones  alone  were  used, 
the  drains  have  been  uniformly  -30  inches  deep, 
leaving  10  inches  for  the  operation  of  the  plough 
and  subsoil  plough;  where  tiles  have  been  used, 
the  depth  has  been  about  24  inches,  the  same  depth 
for  the  ploughs  being  left  as  in  the  other  cases.  A 
crop  of  oats  has  generally  been  taken  after  the 
drains  have  been  executed,  and  the  land  lias  been 
comparatively  dry  ;  but  even  the  visible  effect  has 
been  very  imperfect   until  the   subsoil    plou"h    has 


been  applied.  By  means  of  this  plough  the  whole 
obdurate  uudercrust  of  the  soil  has  been  broken  up, 
and  all  water  has  instantly  escaped,  and  after  six 
or  eight  months  of  the  alternations  ot  heat  and  cold, 
wet  and  dry,  a  most  remarkable  change  has  appear- 
ed in  he  condition  of  the  soil  ;  what  was  before  ob- 
durate and  retentive,  has  become  comparatively 
mellow  and  friable,  and  the  longer  the  time  since 
the  operation  has  been  performed,  the  grenter  has 
been  the  perceptible  progressive  effect.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  subsoil  plough  has  produced  cracks 
and  crevices  and  interstices  to  the  depth  of  16 
inches  ;  through  these  the  rain  passes  off  with  ra- 
pidity, and  these  crevices  are  immediately  filled  by 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and  during  dry  and  hot 
weather  these  cracks  and  crevices  are  multiplied  to 
:in  indefinite  extent,  and  in  clay  soils  to  an  extent 
quite  remarkable.  Instead  of  resuming  its  original 
tenacity,  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  change  ef- 
fected in  the  character  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  land  to  the  depth  the  plough  has  reached.  It 
is  for  the  skilful  farmer  to  apply  manure  judiciously 
according  to  the  state  of  each  field.  Drilled  green 
crop  has  followed  a  crop  of  oats,  and  the  land  which 
before  was  unfit  to  grow  turnips,  has  become  fitted 
for  that  crop,  although  perhaps  a  little  rough  and 
cloddy  during  the  first  year.  Next  has  come  a  crop 
of  wheat,  and  in  it  has  been  seen  the  great  and  re- 
markable effects  of  the  system,  in  the  condition  of 
the  soil  and  the  quantity  of  iiioduce.  Land  which 
was  before,  in  truth,  unfit  to  carry  wheat  from  ex- 
treme wetness,  has  become  altogether  the  reverse, 
being  sown  with  wheat  without  ridges  and  furrows, 
being  perfectly  porous;  all  rain  disappearing  as  it 
falls,  and  being  carried  ofi'by  filtration  to  the  many 
drains,  and  each  drain  having  little  more  than  a 
thread  of  water  to  carry  off.  Possibly  the  land  of 
which  I  speak  might  have  previously  yielded  a  pre- 
carious produce  of  20,  or  at  the  utmost  24  bushels 
of  wheat  per  imperial  acre,  while  in  its  improved 
state,  the  actual  produce  of  the  crop  of  1635  has 
been  40  bushel.-J  thrashed  out,  a  few  bushels  of 
which  were  not  very  good  in  quality,  owing  to  what 
is  now  to  be  mentioned.  The  fault  of  the  crop 
was,  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  there  being  much 
rain  while  it  ripened  it  was  laid  down.  Had  this 
not  occurred,  the  quality  of  the  whole  would  have 
been  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  six  or  eight 
bushels  more  per  acre  would  have  been  obtained. 
The  facts,  therefore,  are  most  satisfactoi-y,  because 
the  result  in  the  first  wheat  crop  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  of  extra  produce,  in 
return  for  an  expense  of  10/.  IOj.  per  acre,  which 
was  the  cost  of  the  drainage  and  the  extra  expense 
of  subsoil  ploughing.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that 
with  the  turnips,  the  land  was  well  manured,  and 
subsequently  abundantly.  After  the  wheat  was 
carried,  and  during  the  winter,  the  field  was  plough- 
ed about  nine  inches  deep  with  the  ordinary  plough, 
and  remained  rough  until  the  month  of  March,  the 
whole  rains  of  winter,  which  were  excessive,  sink- 
ing as  they  fell.  Towards  the  end  of  March  the 
field  was  harrowed,  drilled,  and  sown  with  beans 
without  any  manure.  The  crop  is  promising,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  powers  of   the    soil 


which  have  now  been  brought  into  action,  will  ren- 
der it  abundant.  The  soil  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is 
intended  to  take  a  cro])  of  wheal  after  the  beans, 
without  any  manure,  but  taking  care  to  make  the 
laud  perfectly  clean  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  ISi?  so  treated,  will  lie  more 
productive  than  that  of  1S3.'>,  because  it  will  be  less 
supenibundant  in  straw,  and  incur  less  probable  in- 
jury from  being  laid  down. 

My  experience,  en  a  moderate  scale,  leads  me 
to  say,  that  the  system  is  the  greatest  discovery 
which  has  been  made  in  agriculture,  (because  it  is 
applicable  to  soils  hitherto  almost  intractable  and 
most  expensive  to  cultivate,)  provided  it  be  applied 
only  where  the  altitude  justifies  the  undertaking, 
by  securing  a  climate  suitable  to  valuable  crops. 
It  in  truth  converts  almost  the  worst  into  the  best 
land — that  is,  the  most  powerful  in  respect  of  pro- 
duction, because  the  quality  of  land  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  the  heavy  clays  and  retentive  subsoils 
will  yield  heavier  crops  after  such  treatment  than 
the  lighter  loams  and  many  of  those  varieties  of 
soil  which  hitherto  have  been  so  pleasant  to  the 
agriculturist  to  cultivate. 

The  reformation  which  the  system  effects  on 
lands  which  previously  were  looked  on  as  hopeless, 
is  quite  surprising,  and  no  one  believes  it  until  it 
is  seen;  but  again  I  say,  that  the  whole  success 
depends  on  the  perfect  and  complete  manner  in 
which  the  operations  are  executed,  as  any  thing 
being  merely  an  approximation  to  the  system,  will 
end  in  disappointment.  The  expense  of  what  is 
perfect  must  not  be  grudged,  and  as  sure  as  it  is 
liberally  given  will  it  be  abundantly  repaid.  I 
would  also  say,  that  the  effects  of  the  draining  and 
snbsoil  ploughing  are  dependent  on  each  other; 
the  one  is  comparatively  worthless  without  the 
other;  the  ploughing  would  be  thrown  away  with- 
out the  previous  draining,  and  the  draining  is  a 
poor  improvement  compared  to  the  combined  ef- 
fect with  the  subsoil  ploughing. 

I  may  state  that  my  bailiff  and  the  ploughmen 
who  worked  the  subsoil  plough,  certainly,  in  the 
outset  thought  my  orders  almost  foolish,  (who  nev- 
ertheless cari-ied  them  into  effect  faithfully,)  but 
now  see  the  effects  of  the  system,  and  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  extraordinary  benefits  resulting 
from  it. 

The  Various  views  of  the  advantages  might  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent,  but  a  concise  statement 
of  them  seems  to  be,  that  the  most  obdurate  and 
intractable  soils  assume  a  friable  and  mellow  char- 
acter, and  at  the  same  time  are  rendered  perma- 
nently most  productive.  A  system  which  is  appli- 
cable to  10  acres  is  equally  so,  in  its  principle,  to 
10,000  or  100,000  acres,  and  consequently  the  sys- 
tem becomes  a  most  important  national  considera- 
tion. -My  decided  impression  is,  that  capital  judi- 
ciously applied  in  the  execution  of  this  system  may 
yield  a  return  varying  from  10  to  0  or  50  per  cent 
I  according  to  the  various  circumstances  attending 
the  infinite  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  system 
may  be  carried  into  effect.  Every  thing  depends 
!  on  the  mode  and  perfection  of  execution.  If  any 
!  one  thinks  of  limiting  the  expense  of  complete  ex. 
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ecution,  he  may  rest  assured,  that  the  recompense 
will  be  still  more  restricted,  and  that  it  is  mnre 
judicions  to  impmve  one  acre  well,  than  to  deceive 
liimself  by  a  superficial  operation  on  a  more  extend- 
ed surface. 

A  remarkable  effect  is,  that  the  harvest  is  con- 
siderably earlier  on  land  so  treated  than  on  tlie 
same  land  in  its  previous  state,  and  it  is  scarcely 
?iecessary  to  remark,  that  there  will  be  a  constant 
return  for  the  same  seed  and  labor  and  manure  far 
greater  than  when  they  are  applied  to  land  in  a 
naturally  wet  condition. 

Evidence  of  James  Smith,  Esq.,  invtnlor  of  the  Sub- 
soil Plough. 

Chitirman.      You  live  at  Deanston  ? — Ye.s. 

Where  is  that? — In  the  western  district  of 
Perthshire  in  Scotland. 

Do  you  occupy  a  considerable  farm  in  that  part 
of  Scotland  ? — About  ;J00  acres. 

Have  you  improved  your  farm  lately  ? — I    have. 

In  what  way? — Chiefly  by  tlioroirirh  draining 
and  subsoil   ploughing. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  your  farm  ? 
— It  was  various  :  there  is  some  part  of  it  rather 
light  soil,  some  of  it  gravelly  upon  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  some  lightish  loam,  with  rather  a  tena- 
cious bottom,  and  in  other  parts  a   stiff  sandy  clay. 

Is  it  a  stiffsnbsoil  ? — Some  part  of  it  very    stiff. 

And  it  was  all  subject  very  much  to  wet? — The 
greater  part  of  it  was  covered  with  rushes  and  bent 
before  being  drained. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  committee  your  mode 
of  draining? — The  principle  upon  which  I  drain  is 
to  put  in  drains  frequently,  so  that  there  may  be 
opportunities  for  the  water  to  pass  off,  because  I 
find  that  in  our  climate  the  chief  injury  arises  from 
the  water  that  falls  from  the  heavens. 

Are  those  drains  placed  up  the  furrows  or  across 
the  land  ? — They  are  placed  in  *,iie  same  direction 
that  the  furrows  were  before,  but  I  have  now  no 
furrows.  I  lay  all  my  fields  down  without  any  fur- 
rows. I  object  to  furrows,  because  water  is  allow- 
ed to  collect  in  a  body,  and  thereby  ruins    the  soil. 

The  fact  is,  that  those  drains  are  so  frequent  that 
they  answer  the  purpose  ot  furrows?— Yes  ;  they 
answer  the  purpose  of  furrows. 

How  far  are  they  apart? — '1  weiityone  feet,  and 
two  feel  six  inches  deep  to  the   bottom. 

Do  you  drain  with  atones  or  with  tiles? — Chiefly 
with  broken  stones,  because  I  have  stones  upon 
the  land. 

You  spoke  of  subsoil  ploughing;  you  are  the 
inventor  of  a  subsoil  plough  ? — I  am. 

Do  you  use  it  after  draining? — After  draining. 
I  first  take  a  grain  crop,  and  then  after  the  separa- 
tion of  that  crop  from  the  ground  1    subsoil  plough. 

How  far  do  you  fill  up  the  drain  with  stones  .' — 
I  put  in  12  inches  of  stone.'',  leaving  18  inches  be- 
tween the  upper  pait  of  the  drain  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  then  I  cover  them  most  carefully 
with  very  thin  sods,  overlapping  at  the  joinings, 
because  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent  tlie 
soil  which  has  been  rec^.■mly  removed  from  running 
into  the  drains.  There  are  many  drains  destroyed 
by  means  of  the  soil  getting  in  at  the  top. 

The  water  comes  in  at  the  side  of  the  drains  ? — 
Yes,  by  fissures  in  the  subsoil. 

Will  you  describe  the  operation  of  tlie  subsoil 
plough  ?— I  have  got  a  plate  of  it  here,  (pruducitig 
the  sanie.)*     The  princijile  upon  which  I  construct- 
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ed  that  plough  was  this,  that  I  saw  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  break  up  the  subsoil,  espe- 
cially "here  it  «  as  tenacious.  I  saw  that  the  com- 
mon trench  plough,  when  used  to  break  up  the  sub- 
soil, at  the  same  time  turned  over  tlie  recently 
moved  subsoil  to  mix  with  the  surface  soil,  which 
induced  a  sort  of  partial  sterility  for  a  time.  I 
then  bethought  me  of  having  a  plough  that  would 
move  the  subsnil,  still  retaining  the  active  soil  upon 
the  surface,  and  I  considered  how  I  should  con- 
struct it  to  have  the  le.-ist  draught,  so  that  the  hor- 
ses might  easily  draw  it,  because  I  was  aware  that 
it  would  require  considerable  forre.  I  therefore 
made  the  plough  as  thin  as  possible  in  its  trans- 
verse section,  and  the  share  of  the  plough,  which  is 
usually  made  with  a  free  point  not  touching  npon 
the  lower  part  of  the  plough,  and  I  found  it  was 
apt  in  stony  land  to  get  knocked  out  of  its  place, 
and  therefore  I  made  a  mortice  in  the  sock,  and 
inserted  the  point  of  the  share  in  this  mortice; 
then  in  order  to  move  the  subsoil  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, I  placed  an  oblique  spur  upon  the  one  side 
of  the  plough,  which  throws  up  the  subsoil  after 
the  furrow  has  been  divided  and  breaks  it,  but  does 
not  throw  it  further  up  than  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row of  the  active  soil. 

Mr  Hadlty.  Does  not  the  .spur  increase  the 
draught  ? — It  does  not  materially. 

How  many  horses  does  it  require  to  work  that 
plough  ?■ — Generally  four  horses  in  onlinary  sub- 
soils, but  npon  some  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
eight  horses. 

How  deep  do  you  plough? — Sixteen  inches 
from  the  surface. 

Mr  Loch.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  original 
furrow  ? — Six  inches  :  we  first  go  on  with  the  com- 
mon plough  and  turn  over  a  furrow  of  the  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  and  then  the  subsoil  plough 
goes  and  stirs  up  the  bottom  without  bringing  the 
soil  further  up  than  its  original  position,  then  when 
the  common  plough  comes  round  again,  it  throws 
the  active  soil  upon  that  part  which  has  been  sub- 
soiled. 

Then  the  advantage  uf  stirring  up  the  subsoil  is, 
that  the  water  which  falls  gets  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  second  furrow  so  as  to  relieve  the  upper  soil 
from  tlie  effects  of  the  rain  that  falls? — Yes;  be- 
sides there  is  a  constant  operation  of  the  air  upon 
the  subsoil,  which  converts  it  into  soil. 

Mr  Cayletj.  Is  it  with  a  view  to  draining  prin- 
cipally?— ^With  a  view  first  to  draining,  and  then 
to  converting  the  subsoil  into  a  fit  soil  for  growing 
plants. 

It  makes  the  soil  more  permeable  ? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  been  doing  this.' — About 
twelve   years. 

In  the  first  instance,  if  you  were  to  turn  up  that 
subsoil,  it  would  not  be  a  productive  soil,  and  there- 
fore you  prepare  it  by  this  course  for  subsequent 
turning  up  when  it  is  prepared? — Yes. 

When  you  conceive  it  to  have  come  into  a  prop- 
er state  for  vegetation,  do  you  turn  it  up  at  once 
or  gradually  ? — .^t   once. 

Do  you  find  that  the  soil  will  be  very  jiroductive 
the  first  year  after  it  is  turned  up? — I  find    it  so. 

Do  you  stir  it  up  with  the  old  soil  ? — I  subsoil  it 
only  once.  I  then  fake  a  green  crop,  followed  by 
a  grain  crop;  then  it  lies  three  years  in  grass;  and 
then  after  that,  I  take  a  crop  of  oats;  and  then  af- 
ter, I  turn  it  up  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches. 

Then  it  takes  about  three  or  four  years  to  bring 
the  subsoil  to  a  proper  degree  of  preparation  ? — It 
does. 


After  the  subsoil  has  been  brought  into  a  proper 
degree  of  preparation  for  vegetation,  have  you  ever 
tried  the  experiment  of  bringing  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, say  a  fourth  part  of  the  subsoil  after  it  is 
prepared,  into  co-operation  witii  the  active  soil  ? — 
1  have,  and  it  answers  very  well. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  bringing  into  play  the 
whole  of  the  subsoil  at  once  is  a  better  thing  and 
more  productive  than  holding  in  reserve  a  portion 
of  the  subsoil? — I  think  it  is. 

After  turning  up  the  subsoil  how  many  years 
have  you  grown  crops  upon  it.' — My  mode  of  crop- 
ping is  a-seven  years'  shift,  and  I  have  now  four 
fields  undergoing  a  second  shift. 

Have  yon  had  the  experience  of  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  previous  active  soil  becomes,  from  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  rest  for  several  years  ? — It  is  all 
mixed  together. 

Then  the  effect  of  your  system  is  to  produce  a 
new  soil  instead  of  the  old  one  ? — Yes. 

Mr  Denison.  According  to  your  plan,  supposing 
you  were  not  to  have  turned  up  any  o(  this  subsoil, 
but  merely  to  have  had  your  subsoil  plough  pass 
through  it,  and  were  to  go  on  cultivating  without 
any  thing  being  turned  up  to  the  top,  instead  of 
producing  sterility,  would  even  that  produce  an  im- 
provement of  the  crop  ? — It  would,  and  a  continued 
improvement. 

After  getting  upon  land  that  has  been  subsoil 
ploughed,  and  then  ploughing  it  up  again,  do  you 
find  that  the  subsoil  continues  friable  ? — I  do  to  the 
bottom. 

With  strong  tenacious  soils  you  do  not  find  that 
it  is  run  together  again  ? — No. 

Mr  Heathcote.  You  have  no  furrows,  and  you 
plough  16  inches  deep  in  all  parts  of  the  farm  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  find  that  the  water  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  any  length  of  time  before  it  gets  into 
the  drain  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does,  but  I  cannot  see 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

When  you  turn  it  up  how  do  you  find  it? — 1 
find  it  particularly  dry,  and  sometimes  where  the 
land  has  been  poached  in  consequence  of  taking  off 
a  green  crop,  still  it  is  perfectly  dry  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow. 

You  do  not  find  that  the  treiding  of  horses  has 
any  effect  upon  it  at  that  depth  ? — None  whatever; 
the  effect  of  the  most  thorough  poaching  does  not 
go  beyond  six  inches,  and  below  that  it  is  found 
quite  dry. 

Will  this  subsoil  ploughing  apply  to  all  species 
of  soils  ' — I  have  never  yet  seen  any  soil  that  it 
would  not  apply  to. 

The  most  retentive  stiff  soil  ? — Yes,  and  the 
deep  bog  as  well. 

Mr  DenisoH.  After  breaking  up  the  subsoil, 
hut  without  turning  it  up  to  the  top,  suppose  the 
farmer  was  to  continue  to  plough  it  seven  or  eight 
inches,  in  that  case  how  lon<?  do  you  think  the  ope- 
ration on  the  subsoil  would  remain  efiectual,  or 
how  soon  do  you  suppose  it  would  run  together 
again  ? — I  think  it  would  never  run  together  in  a 
solid  form,  because  when  it  has  been  turned  up 
there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  the  water  and  the 
air,  which  prevents  running  together  again  ;  and 
when  soil  is  laid  in  a  dry  position  and  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  seems  to  get  some  sort  of  attrac- 
tive  quality  :  if  you  look  at  any  mould  you  will  find 
that  it  is  all  in  little  globules,  and  those  are  gath- 
ered together  in  large  masses,  forming  larger  glo- 
bules which  keep  the  soil  open. 

Do  you  think  that  the  mere  operation  of  allow- 
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inij  water  and  air  to  pass  among  t!ie  soil  at  a  coii- 
Kiderable  dnpth  in  the  fjround  would,  to  a  ceitaiu 
degree,  produce  that  effect  upon  solid  clay  of  con- 
verting it  purlinlly  into  soil  ? — T  tliiuli  it  would. 

.Mr  L:tch.  W  hilt  was  the  nature  of  that  soil 
whicli  you  said  was  cuvercd  with  bent  before  yuu 
ploughed  it  up? — A  great  part  of  it  I  did  not  think 
worth  more  than  .'is.   an  acre. 

In  consequence  of  what  you  have  done  to  it, 
what  is  it  worth  now  ? — I  consider  Uiat  it  is  worth 
2^  an  acre  to  any  farmer. 

What  was  the  course  of  cropping  that  you  adopt- 
ed in  the  improvement  of  land  ? — At  first  I  was 
rather  undecided  with  regard  to  the  rotation  I 
should  follow,  till  fro:n  observation  I  formed  a  judg- 
ment what  was  the  best  course.  The  mode  of  ro- 
tation 1  generally  followed  was  this  :  I  drain  al- 
ways, if  possible,  in  the  lay  or  grass,  because  by 
draining  in  tlie  lay  the  worls  is  more  neatly  done  ; 
then  having  completed  the  drains,  I  take  a  crop  of 
oats  tlie  ne.\t  year.  Upon  the  greater  part  of  that 
farm  I  have  been  obliged  to  plough  very  shallow 
furrows  for  the  first  crop,  because  there  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  of  soil  that  I  dared 
turn  up  ;  then  I  took  a  crop  of  oats,  and  upon  soine 
of  the  fields  I  had  not  more  than  from  24  to  30 
bushels  of  oats.  After  the  separation  of  that  first 
crop  from  the  ground,  I  applied  the  subsoil  plough. 
Then  I  gave  it  another  ploughing,  and  had  a  green 
crop;  potatoes  upon  some  parts  and  turnips  upon 
others. 

Could  you  have  attempted  any  of  those  crops 
previous  to  the  subsoil  ploughing? — Not  to  advan- 
tage. 

How  long  had  it  been  in  grass  before  you  turned 
it  up  ? — Some  of  it  15  years. 

Wliat  is  the  next  crop  after  the  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes ? — I  then  lay  down  what  I  have  had  in  po- 
tatoes with  wheat ;  I  sow  wheat  in  the  end  of  the 
season,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  potatoes  up  ;  what 
I  have  had  in  turnips  I  grow  barley  upon  in  the 
spring,  and  [  sow  grass  seeds  upon  both. 

You  could  not  have  attempted  barley  upon  that 
soil  before? — Not  with  any  success,  and  not  wheat, 
because  the  land  was  so  full  of  moistuie  that  it 
honey -combed  by  frost,  and  so  threw  out  the  plants. 
There  was  one  field  especially,  after  a  very  severe 
winter,  and  with  a  frost,  there  was  sometimes  a 
space  of  20  or  30  square  yards  from  which  every 
plant  or  vegetable  had  been  thrown,  not  a  bit  of 
grass  remaining  upon  it. 

Afler  the  wheat  what  do  you  take  ? — I  sow  grass 
and  barley. 

Do  you  cut  the  grass  for  hay  ? — Some  :  the  oth- 
er  is  pastured  from  the  beginning. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  grass  it  produces? — 
Very  good,  and  very  heavy  crops  of  hay  ;  I  have 
generally  about  300  slone,  which  is  about  three 
tons  per  acre. 

Do  you  think  that  any  improvement  is  likely  to 
be  so  valuable  for  general  purposes  as  frequent 
draining  and  subsoil  ploughing  for  strong  land? — 
None. 

That,  you  think,  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
general  purposes  of  farming  that  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  ? — Decidedly. 

And  applicable  to  more  qualities  of  soil  than  any 
thing  else  ? — Applicable,  I  should  say,  to  all  quali- 
ties of  subsoil. 

And  equally  applicable  to  England  as  to  Scot- 
land ? — Equally  so,  and  very  much  wanted.  I 
have  a  friend  who  has  made  an  experiment    under 


my  directions  in  Cheshire,  upon  very  stiil"land,  Mr 
Barton  ;  it  is  the  most  thorougli  brick  clay  I  ever 
saw;  an  extremely  sterile  farm  in  its  original  state. 
Mr  nartou  has  been  couijj'etely  successful  ;  he  has 
thoroughly  drained  the  ground  and  subsoil  plough- 
ed, and  it  is  now  laid  down  without  furrows,  and  I 
there  saw  a  large  field  of  this  exlrciuely  stiff  clay 
with  a  beautiful   seed  surface  upon  it. 

jVr  Dcnison.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  applicable 
ti-  a  soil  wliere  there  is  a  bad  gravelly  substratum  ? 
— 1  think  so;  I  think  any  substratum,  if  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  for  a  sullicient  length  of 
time,  will  become  fertile.  In  the  most  barren 
country,  if  you  see  where  a  ditch  has  been  dug,  on 
the  soil  whicli  has  been  thrown  up,  you  will  gen- 
erally find  a  richer  verdure  and  strong  weeds  grow- 
ing. 

fV kite's  'Iccounl  of  Draining  on  SiniWs  Plan. 

MAIN      DRAIN. 


^j  Turf  laid  on  ifie  clones. 


Broken  gtonfi*. 


Stones  laid  on  their  edge. 


6In 

SMALL  F,   R      DRAINS^ 
12  In 


^         ^^^r!rg  Tui T  laid  on  the  ston-  e. 


Broken  stones. 


Stenes  laid  on  iheir  edge. 


The  main  or  leading  drains  are  cut  3  feet  deep, 
15  inches  wide  at  the  top,  taper  to  C  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  filled  up   with  stone    from  15  to    18    in- 


ches. The  smaller  drains,  leading  into  the  main, 
are  2  feet  G  inches  deep,  12  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
taper  to  3  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  wild 
stone  13  inches,  with  turf  upon  tlie  stone.  The 
stone  is  first  placed  on  edge,  about  C  or  7  inches, 
and  the  remaining  jiart  covered  with  stone  broken 
to  2  1-2  inches  ;  a  section  of  these  drains  is  given: 
the  drains  are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  subsoil 
varies  much  ;  the  price  for  cutting  the  whole,  break- 
ing the  stones  and  filling,  has  invariably  been  Id 
per  yard  ;  some  part  has  worked  belter  than  others, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  work  cannot  be 
done  for  less.  With  regard  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  drains,  in  this  part,  the  work  must  be 
put  out  according  to  circumstances,  which  requires 
much  attention,  as  great  e.xpensc  might  unnecessa- 
rily be  incurred,  or  the  object  fail.  When  the 
land  is  ready  for  the  operation  of  the  subsoil  plouglj, 
a  man  with  a  pair  of  horses  turns  out  the  first  fur- 
row from  10  to  12  inches  wide  ;  then  f  dlows  the 
subsoil  plough  to  the  depth  of  14  inches,  taking 
care  not  to  stir  the  turf  covering  the  stones  in  the 
drains;  it  is  worked  at  right  angles  of  the  drains, 
and  drawn  by  six  horses,  two  and  two  abreast.  The 
plough  is  drawn  from  an  axletree,  with  double 
shafts  and  low  wheels  ;  the  horses  draw  perfectly 
even,  and  by  this  mode  it  is  no  more  than  ordinary 
work. 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  gives 
the  following  remedy  for  the  gapes  in  chickens  : 

"  Remove  the  worms  out  of  the  windpipe  and 
they  will  get  well.  This  can  be  done  with  safety 
and  facility  after  a  little  practice,  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  some  one  take  the  chicken,  holding 
its  legs  in  one  hand  and  placing  the  other  over  its 
back,  so  as  to  hold  it  firm ;  then  let  the  operator 
take  a  small  hen's  feather  or  a  large  pigeon's  feath- 
er, and  strip  off  the  feather  from  the  stem  except- 
ing about  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  from  the  tip 
end,  according  to  the  size  of  the  chicken  ;  wet  it  n 
little,  and  strip  that  part  back  so  that  what  remains 
on  the  stem  will  stand  back  like  the  barbs  on  an 
arrow,  excepting  the  extreme  point,  which  roll  a 
little  so  as  to  make  a  point ;  then  let  the  operator 
take  the  head  of  the  chicken  in  his  left  hand,  plac- 
ing his  thumb  and  forefinger  on  each  side  of  the 
bill,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  mouth  opei;, 
the  neck  gently  but  firmly  drawn  out  in  a  straight 
line  ;  then  observe  the  opening  back  in  the  tongue, 
place  the  feather  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and 
when  the  chicken  breathes,  the  windpipe  will  be 
open,  enter  the  point  quick,  and  fear  not  after  the 
point  is  entered;  push  down  gently  from  two  to 
three  inches,  (don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,)  then 
draw  out,  and  turn  the  feather  as  it  is  drawn,  and 
the  worms  will  adhere  to  the  feather,  and  others 
will  be  loosened,  and  the  chicken  will  sneeze  them 
up  frequently,  so  that  they  will  fly  out  of  their 
mouths.  It  is  not  advisable  to  enter  the  feather 
more  than  twice  at  one  time  ;  let  the  chicken  go, 
and  if  it  gapes  the  day  after,  you  have  not  got  them 
\  all  ;  try  again.  This  is  a  sure  cure  if  attended  to ; 
generally  you  need  not  perform  the  operation  more 
than  once,  but  sometimes  oftener.  The  greater 
part  of  my  chickens,  over  one  hundred  in  number, 
have  had  the  disease,  and  I  have  lost  but  one.  I 
have  taken  out  as  many  as  eleven  worms  at  one 
haul." 

In  scalding  hogs,  dip  them  in  cold  water  before 
hot,  and  the  bristles  will  come  out  easier. 


ae 
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Fur  lliu  K.  E.  Karmir. 

RURAL  E  D  U  C  A  '1'  I  O  N  . 
No.  II. 
Education  can  never  find  a  true  and  pin-e  ba.sis, 
such  a  one  as  philosopliy  could  approve,  onl  of  the 
order  of  nature.  'I'liat  order  points  to  woman,  as 
the  first  ojierator  on  body  and  ir.ind.  Tlie  fir-^t  and 
most  important  faculties  are  tauglit  and  cultivated 
by  lier.  And  who  shall  say,  that  in  ifie  earliest 
dawn  of  intellect,  the  seeds  of  virtue  or  vice  are 
not  sown  by  her,  through  ignorance  ;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  it  ever  to  be  her  wish  to  impair  the  fruit  of 
Iier  love,  the  fond  hope  of  her  future  joy. 

Education  begins    at    her   hands,  from   the   first 
mom;''nt  she  applies  the  infant  to  her  breast.      Her 
every  motion  is  a  lesson  ;  and  as  every   motion  has 
a  meaning,  and  a  characler  withal,  the  meaning  and 
the  impulse,  be  they  good  or    bad,  patient  or  impa- 
tient, just  or  unjust,  must  leave  a   durable    impres- 
sion.      All    primary    education    is    imitation  ;  and 
the  infant  mind  learns  only  by    physical    imitation. 
Can  this  be  doubted  by  any    one  who  ever   noticed 
the  combativeness  of  the  little  children  of  the  Irish 
on  r.road  street,  compared  with  those   of  the  more 
pidished  parts  of  the  city  ?      With    reasonable    al- 
lowance for  e.xceptions,  are  not  children   like  their 
parents  in  temper  ?     I   inight   extend   these    ques- 
tions far  ;  but  no  one  will  doubt  of  the  influence  of 
a  mother  over  the  future  character  of  her    child. — 
But  when  a  mother  is  almost  peifect  in  herself,  and 
her  child  is  almost  the  reverse,  let  not  such    unfor- 
tunate   coincidences  tend    to   weaken  the    faith  in 
maternal  example.      These  cases  are  very  rare,  and 
might  be   traced    almost    invariably  to    their    true 
source,  and  that  somewhere  else  than  in    the  moth- 
er.     But  how  few  mothers  act   always   themselves. 
How  many  of  the  best  of  them  are   impelled  by  the 
unreasonable  conduct  of  others,  of  their  own  house- 
hold or  out  of  it,  into  temporary    fits   of  humor   or 
passion  in  the  presence  of  their    children.       Who 
has  not  seen  these  little  farces  played    over,  by  the 
youngest  children,  on  other.s,  or  on  their  dolls.  How 
can  a  child  conceive  an  idea  of  imperfection  in  the 
beings  it  looks  up  to  as  the  gods   of  its  infancy.    It 
must  then  imitate  the  good  and  the  bad  indifferent- 
ly.     Is  it  easy  to  make  a  young  tree  which  springs 
crooked  from  the  earth,  grow  straight  ?     fe  it  more 
easy  to  eradicate  that  moral   tortuousness    which  is 
acquired  in  infancy,  from  the  beloved   source  of  its 
e.xistence,  by    wordy  precept  ;  and    that    too,  from 
some  cold  pedagogue,  whose  harsh  and  severe  tones 
are  not  like  the  music  of  a  mother's  voice  ?     Ho^v 
long  does  it  take  rational  nian  to  divest  himself  of 
the  foolish  fear  of  a  grave-yard   in    a    dark    night? 
The  seeds  of  this  folly  were  sown  in  tender  youth ; 
anil  llie  ripe.st    age    with    experience   and    reason, 
cannot  always  obliterate  then). 

The  evil  spirit,  as  it  is  ca.led,  manifest.s  ilselfso 
'  early  in  life,  sometimes,  that  well  might  superfi- 
cial observers  suspect  that  it  comes  into  the  world 
with  life  itself.  But  such  an  idea  is  so  foreign 
from  all  tlie  perfect  works  of  nature  and  its  Author, 
that  no  reasonable  mind  should  harbor  it  for  one 
moment.  All  that  i.s  imperfect  we  should  in  truth 
as  well  as  in  humility  attribute  to  ourselves.  If 
then  it  be  admitted  that  instead  of  being  all  origin- 
ally bad,  we  arc  all  originally  good,  all  the  imper- 
fections of  which  we  complain  are  really  and  sub- 
stantially within  the  reach  of  remedy  ;  and  that 
remedy  is  in  llie  hands  of  him  who  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  having  it  applied  successfully,  viz  :  man. 


If  I  be  allnued  hereto  distinguish  woman  from 
man,  I  should  say,  that  woman  has  the  greatest  in- 
terest of  the  two,  in  the  moral  reform  of  society. 
But  I  cannot  enlarge  on  this  pregnant  idea  in  this 
place. 

If  what  I  have  presumed  above,  of  the  power  of 
primary,  maternal  education,  over  all  the  evils  of 
society  be  not  true,  vain  is  the  labor  of  all  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  history  of  all  former  progress  is  a  de- 
ception. We  have  then  made  no  progress.  The 
social  school  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  the 
schoolmaster  first  began  his  task.  Education,  like 
every  thing,  surely  had  a  beginning;  and  that  can 
he  found  nowhere  but  in  the  cradle  ;  and  who  will 
di-ipute  the  importance  of  heginnmgs  in  all  things? 
At  the  beginning  of  two  diverging  lines  in  geome- 
try, if  the  departure  be  imperceptibly  small,  yet  the 
consequent  distances  will  be  infinite.  How  then 
can  too  much  stress  be  laid  on  the  hrginning  of 
Ihnt  o'A  which  all  future  happiness  depends?  Have 
vice,  and  crime  increased  with  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety from  its  simple   to    its  more  co[n|)lex    forms  ? 


those  who  meddle  with  this  important  subject,  to 
make  all  the  means  which  they  e;iiploy  subservient 
to  the  great  and  only  reasonable  end  of  making 
men  better  and  happier;  every  other  consideration 
should  yield  to  these. 

The  heart  may  be  cultivated  only  in  lender 
youth,  though  the  head  may  be  improved  at  all 
ages.  If  the  importance  of  the  former  must  not 
yield  to  the  latter,  it  behoves  us  to  give  our  special 
attention  to  that  (the  heart.)  Interest,  pride  and 
ambition  will  take  care  of  the  head  ;  and  if  legisla- 
tors had  no  other  regard  for  that,  than  what  was 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  they 
would  have  little  else  to  do,  than  to  show  in  the 
spirit  of  all  the  general  laws  they  enacted,  their 
oivn  regard  for  justice,  which  is  the  heart's  own 
empire. 

I  will  not  now  open  that  Pandora's  box,  which 
might  exhibit  in  all  its  ugly  features,  the  general 
injustice  which  has  pervaded  from  time  immemorial, 
the  statutes  of  all  governments,  for  the  edification 
and  moral  improvement  of  CuU  grown  scholars,  teach- 


The  pulpit  tells  us  that  we  are  all  backsliders.  |  jng  them  by  an  exalted  example,  lessons  of  fraud 
This  is  not  very  encouraging;  but  it  should  not  j  which  these  very  lawgivers  ikclnre  they  will  pun- 
dishearten  the  brave  and  virtuous,  the  true  believ-  ish  by  severe  penalties,  even  to  death,  if  poor  indi- 
ers  in  divine  wisdom.     If  we  are  all  backsliders  in    viduals  presume  to    follow  their  example    and  iieg- 


nioral  practice,  we  have  surely  gained  some  mental 
strength  wherewith  to  regain  a  better  foothold  on 
moral  and  physical  truth.  And  that  very  backslid- 
ing, it  may  be  hoped,  may  carry  us  back  in  thought, 
to  the  source  of  truth,  where  we  may  discover  the 
first  small,  almost  iuiperceptible  departure  of  the 
two  lines  of  truth  and  error,  and  correct  it  there. 

To  mend  the  original  evil  impressions,  by  after 
education,  is  a  task  which  no  moralist  has,  as  yet, 
been  able  to  prescribe  the  means  of  doing.  All 
the  religions  we  read  of  seem  to  have  had    this  ob- 


lect  their  precepts  ; — but  I  will  for  the  present, 
merely  ask  these  wise  legislators,  these  pretended 
reformers  of  the  world,  at  least  in  our  boasting 
America,  how  they  can  expect  tliat  woman,  who 
only  can  have  the  power  to  give  the  first  important 
iirpulse  of  character  to  man,  will  be  able  to  perform 
this  delicate  duty,  while  she  is  opposed  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  physical  force,  the  injustice  and  tyranny 
of  the  law,  and  the  tyranny  of  fashion?  She  is 
called  upon  to  make  bricks  where  the  straw  is  re- 
fused ;  and  the  light  of  the  sun  even  is  shut  out 
ject  in  view.  All  the  laws  which  have  been  made,  I  from  her  labors.  In  the  midst  of  these  important 
assume  <Ao(  to  have  been  their  object.  But  the  i  labors,  if  perchance  some  faint  rays  of  light  have 
present  stale  of  the  world,  after  many  thousand  i  pierced  the  dark  cloud  of  mate  tyranny,  and  shone 
years  experience  and  mental  labor,  shows  no  ade-  !  upon  her  for  a  moment,  her  sublime  lord  and  inas- 
quate  progress  :  perhaps  no  moral  progress  at  all,  j  ler  breaks  the  delicate  thread  in  her  hands,  and  re- 
if  numbers  and  crimes  were  compared,  from  the  ;  places  it  with  a  ponderous  chain.  His  superior 
first  knowledge  of  society,  to  the  present  time.  If;  wisdom  commands,  and  her  docile  nature  obeys;  — 
this  appalling  truth  be  admitted,  it  <inly  goes  to  '  she  is  thwarted  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  by  as  many 
show  that  we  have  heretofore  sought  the  remedy  ,  whims  ;  and  perhaps  separated  from  her  tender 
for  moral  and  physical  evil  in  the  wrong  place  ;  i  ward  at  an  age  when  nothing  but  the  tender  cares 
and  must  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  I  wish  I  could  in  and  peaceful  example  of  a  happy  mother  is  want- 
conscience  attribute  this  error  entirely  to  ignorance.  |  ing.  If  I  had  not  a  great  aversion  to  the  inlerfe- 
But  I  cannot,  no  more  than  I  can  believe  that  the  ■  rehce  of  the  laws  in  domestic  concerns,  beyond 
learned  judges  and  clergy,  who  hung  witches  and  '  what  is  indispensable,  I  would  reciunmend  defer- 
quakers,  were  ignorant  of  the  sin  of  those  acts.  '  ring  the  technical  ABC  education  to  the  sixth 
Worldly  and  selfish  motives  have  certainly  impeded  year,  leaving  the  physical  and  purely  moral  educa- 
ihe  progress  of  morals  and  good  governments  in  all  •  tion  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mother.  But  I 
countries.  We  Americans  assume  to  know,  by  our:  will  not  indulge  myself  in  speculating  on  this  diffi- 
own  experience,  and  some  real  progress  in  morals  j  cult  branch  of  the  subject ;  for  however  desirable 
and  government,  that  certain  governments  widely  :a  radical  reform  may  be,  I  can  .^ee  as  well  as  oth- 
dift'ering  from  our  own,  do  absolutely  require  for  :  ers,  a  thousand  difficulties  in  practice,  growing  out 
their  support,  as  they  are  now  constituted,  igno-  of  the  present  state  of  society,  which  admonish  us 
ranee,    superstition,    poverty    and    vice.       In   such    of  the  imperious  necessity  of  yielding  to  lliein  now, 


countries,  therefore,  a  few  learned  men  might  have 
discovered,  long  since,  the  source  of  their  evils, 
but  dared  not  promulgate  it,  or  propose  any  effec- 
tual remedy.  Hence  we  see  no  attempts  there  of 
a  radical  cure;  but  simply  palliatives,  weak  and 
temporary,  to  ward  off  as  long  as  possible,  the  ler 
rible  threalnings  of  revolution.  Education  ha.s 
never  been  free  ;  and  if  all  subjects  which  may 
come  under  that  head  were  specified  here,  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  could  be  called  free  even  with  us. — 
I  will  not,  however,  contend  with  its  distant  forms, 
before  I  have  examined  more  closely  its  small  be- 
ginnings; and  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  of   all 


while  we  boldly  contemplate  them,  and  admit  them 
to  be  curable  in  time.  The  inslruii.en;s  necessary 
for  a  reform  in  education  are  yet  to  be  created.  A 
better  and  more  general  knowledge  of  the  errors  of 
the  existing  system  and  its  unfruitful  results, — a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  all  that  we  require 
of  education,  in  a  moral  and  political  view  ;  and  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  means  best  calculated  to 
accomplish  our  end,  is  what  should  principally  oc- 
cupy our  attention.  Under  this  prudent  and  patient 
system,  however,  it  may  not  be  ine.vpedient  to  make 
occasionally  some  gentle  innovations,  such  as  the 
present  state  of  society  will  tolerate. 


■voi>.  Xl.V.  NO.  s. 
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The  physical  education  of  female  children  is 
happily  beginning  to  attract  notice  ;  and  the  most 
fashionable  mothers  becotninij  sensible  of  the  great 
importance  of  healtl],  from  the  want  of  it,  now  al- 
low  their  girls  to  take  strong  fxercise  in  the  open 
air.  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Kirklaml,  (lie 
late  learned  professor  of  TIarvard  Univi.'rsity,  that 
if  he  had  to  choose  between  learning  and  health, 
he  would  choose  the  latter.  I  may  add,  that  when 
the  heart  is  right,  the  head  is  seldom  wrong;  and 
the  heart  may  be  made  right  without  nmch  techni- 
cal learning. 

After  statmg  what  woman  can  do,  when  strengtli- 
cned  by  the  wisdom  of  society  ami  enlightened  on 
her  own  duties,  powers  and  interest,  I  may  glance 
delicately  at  the  evil  she  now  does.  Will  she  be- 
lieve that  she  often  conspires  against  her  own  hap- 
piness ?  Woman  ought  to  be  the  first  to  stand  up 
fertile  promotion  of  just  and  equal  laws.  The 
smallest  attention  to  her  own  degraded  condition,  a 
few  centuries  agr,  and  her  cquivocul  condition  now, 
although  greatly  improved,  will  teach  her  why  she, 
in  particular,  should  contend  for  general  justice. — 
She  is  a  great  admirer  of  splendid  talents;  so  ar- 
dent is  she  in  this  devotion,  that  she  will,  in  their 
favor  overlook  the  grocest  accompanying  vices; 
even  those  which  tend  to  degrade  her  own  sex. 
Speak  of  a  man  of  shining  parts  in  her  presence, 
but  without  morals,  and  a  sensible,  modest  man  of 
modest  fame,  and  notice  the  relative  estimation 
she  holds  tliem  in.  Compare  two  decidedly  vicious 
characters,  the  one  highly  talented  or  fashionable, 
and  the  other  less  so;  and  see  how  differently  do 
the  same  vices  weigh  in  her  mind.  Both  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  her  society;  but  for  what?  for 
their  vices.  But  is  this  the  case  ?  The  former, 
whose  immorality  is  ten  times  more  dangerous, 
through  its  fascinating  accompanyments,  is  admit- 
ted, and  the  latter,  more  harmless,  is  rejected.  The 
vice  then  is  not  that  which  she  seems  to  abhor  ; 
but  the  absence  of  power  to  please.  There  is  a 
Persian  adage  which  says,  "  If  knowledge  ivitltoiit 
virtue  were  estimable,  who  could  lie  more  estimable 
than  the  dcri!" 

Woman  worships  the  brave  as  well  as  the  elo- 
quent. So  we  all  ought  to  love  true  couraiie,  and 
eloquent  truth.  But  the  eloquent  tongue  may  flat- 
ter, and  the  sharp  sword  may  defo.iU  her ;  but  the 
former  may  also  si.-duco  or  slander  her,  when  prin- 
ciple is  not  its  companion;  and  the  latter  may  lay 
in  the  tlust  the  virtuous  champion  who  stands  up 
in  her  defence  when  her  virtue  is  assailed,  by  a 
man  of  mere  animal  courage,  but  devoid  of  true 
honor.  Woman  will  be  more  just  and  judicious 
in  these  respects,  wlien  she  understands  her  inter- 
est better.  When  she  lias  exercised  all  her  power 
over  infant  man,  tlien  shining  parts  in  man  will  not 
be  used  for  sophistical  deception  in  morals,  politics, 
or  religion ;  not  even  for  female  seduction  ;  for 
man  so  educated  will  be  more  virtuous  and  woman 
more  enlightened.  Then  too  will  the  champion's 
sharp  sword  become  loss  wanted,  not  only  in  the 
cause  of  woman,  but  on  all  accounts  ;  for  even  now 
is  duelling  but  a  miserable  supplement  to  imper- 
fect laws  ;  which  li-.ws  will  become  more  perfect, 
and  supercede  the  iiecessity  of  that  practice,  when 
justice  and  a  true  sense  of  virtue  sliall  rise  from 
the  true  femeiiine  source,  to  which  I  now  point,  un- 
impaired by  those  sinister  powers  which  have  so 
long  warped  its  progress  upwards. 

We  want  no  better  foundation  for  that  education 
which  would  lead  to  sound  morals,  good  government. 


and  pure  religion,  than  interest — the    interest    well 
understood  of  mim  and  especially  of  women. 

Social  viitue,  without  a  worldly  motive,  has  been 
too  long  the  chimera  of  transcondentalists.  I  use 
t'lis  modern  word,  as  sufficiently  expressive  of  an 
ancient  vague  notion  of  something  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  senses,  or  of  common  sense.  Let  ns 
be  more  humble,  and  come  dov,'n  to  the  use  of  the 
powers  given  to  us  ;  they  will  answer  all  our  pur 
poses,  and  we  shall  be  tli'^  wiser  as  well  as  the  bet- 
ter for  keeping  nenrer  to  nature's  limits.  Let  us 
then  take  this  well  known  wordly  motive,  m/t?'es/, 
and  not  despise  it,  or  try  to  make  it  despicable  by 
misapplying  it.  It  is  a  very  good  motive.  It  is, 
in  a  final  analysis,  the  onl>/  motive  of  man.  If  you 
must  have  inspiration,  that  is  inspiration  :  God  has 
inspired  it  into  the  hearts  of  all  his  creatures. — 
Seeking  for  something  beyond  and  above  inter- 
ested motives,  something  undcfinable  and  unintel- 
ligible, has  caused  us  to  overlook  the  true  foun- 
dation of  social  perfection.  The  inconceivable 
distinction  between  spiritual  and  mundane  truths  ; 
between  virtue  celestial  and  virtue  terrestial,  have 
bewildered  us,  and  given  too  much  occasion  for 
moral  quncks  to  build  up  their  own  supremacy  on 
our  degradation.  If  we  take  as  our  infallible  guide 
that  unerring  monitor  which  accompanies  all  rea- 
sonable men,  moral  as  well  as  political  quackery 
will  die  for  want  of  aliment  ;and  none  but  true  teach- 
ers will  bo  listened  to;  and  it  will  not  then  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  true  from  false  teachers  ;  for 
those  onlv  (ire  true  who  can  make  themselves  under- 
stood. There  is  no  mystery  in  morals  or  in  honest 
politics. 

I  shall  defer  the  technical  part  of  my  subject, 
with  your  leave,  .Mr  Editor,  so  h^ng  as  materials 
may  fall  under  my  hands  wherewith  to  widen  and 
strongt.'ien  the  foundation  of  education. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  importance 
of  having  competent  teacliers  ;  and  in  imitation 
of  a  French  and  Prussian  practice,  some  forty 
years  old,  are  now  instituting  J^/orinal  schools  for 
the  teaching  masters  how  to  tearh.  I  ventured  to 
propose  this  system  about  20  years  ago  in  some  of 
our  papers.  Two  of  those  papers  insisted  on  chang- 
ing the  world  JVormal  into  Moral,  and  so  it  was 
repeated  in  others  in  my  absence,  and  made  non- 
sense. 

If  then  the  importance  of  preparing  male  teach- 
ers for  technical  education  be  admitted,  wlio  will 
say  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  prepare,  qualify, 
and  empower  the  female  cultivators  of  the  heart, 
without  which  all  the  technical  knowledge  in  the 
world  is  worthlos^  ;  nay  worse  tlian  worthless — it 
is  a  new  power  for  mischief;  as  a  knowing  man 
without  principle  is  worse  than  an  ignorant  man 
without  vice. 

Would  you  place  your  child  in  the  hands  of  a 
slave  to  teach  him  the  duties  of  a  freeman  ?  would 
you  confide  it  to  a  reputed  liar  to  make  it  a  lover 
of  truth  ?  would  yon,  to  inspire  it  with  that  lovely 
candor  and  youthful  frankness  which  we  all  ad- 
mire, and  which  is  the  secret  charm  of  youth, 
choose  for  it  a  preceptor,  at  an  age  when  example 
is  every  thing,  and  precept  nothing,  whose  very 
condition  in  society,  commands  an  habitual  state  of 
dissimulation — one  who  was  not  permitted  to  speak 
or  act  the  truth  ?  John  Randolph,  with  all  his  ec- 
centricities, was  a  man  of  truth  :  and  he  says,  "a 
man  may  act  a  falsehood — he  may  be  maliciously 
false  without  opening  his  mouth."  If  then  exam- 
ple be  teaching,  and  there  be  an  age  in  which  first 
impressions  are  almost    ineffacable,  shall    that    im- 


portant period  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  evils 
for  which  no  aderpi.Ttn  remedy  has  yet  been  found  ? 
Shall  Normal  schools  be  instituted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  head,  and  the  improvement  of  the  heart 
be  conlided  to  incompetent  teachers;  to  mothers, 
who  are  prohibited  from  a  duty  so  interesting  to 
themselves,  and  so  important  to  social  progress? 

Lycurgus  and  his  followers  down  to  Owen,  were 
fully  aware  of  the  power  of  education  by  example. 
Man's  nature  has  been  almost  changed  by  it.  Bet- 
ter indeed  would  it  be,  as  in  Sparta,  that  the  iron 
despotism  of  rulers  should  deprive  the  mother  of 
every  care  of  her  child,  than  to  leave  her  unprepar- 
ed for  this  important  duly. 

WM.  FOSTER. 


TREATMENT  OF  WOODLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Eiiglaiul  Farmer : 

In  rejily  to' the  inquiry  of  your  friend  at  Harvard, 
in  your  paper  of  the  22nd  inst.,  I  would  state,  from 
some  experience  and  more  observation,  that  when 
woodland  is  cleared  and  it  is  designed  to  have  wood 
grow  again,  it  by  no  means  should  be  burnt  or 
ploughed;  but  secure  it  from  cattle  and  let  it  re- 
main nntouched,  i^  much  the  better  way  ;  there  will 
sooner  be  a  new  and  thrifty  growth.  Besides  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  fact,  it  is  rational 
to  suppose  that  it  should  be  so — that  is,  to  me  it  is 
rational.  Some  have  an  idea  that  the  next  growth 
after  clearing,  proceeds  from  the  stumps  by  sprouts. 
This  is,  in  some  measure  the  case,  but  not  wholly 
so:  there  is  generally  and  perhaps  always,  seed  in 
the  ground,  sufficient  to  produce  a  crop  of  wood, 
that  are  covered  with  leaves,  but  when  exposed  to 
the  sun,  soon  vegetate.  Hence  the  reason  that 
when  a  wood  lot  is  cut  off,  a  growth  of  an  entirely 
diflferent  kind  of  wood  takes  the  piace  of  the  for- 
mer growth :  for  instance,  it  frequently  happens 
that  where  a  growth  of  oak  has  been  taken  off,  a 
growth  of  pine  comes  next,  and  so  vice  versa.  Many 
men  I  know  are  not  aware  of  this  fact,  but  a  fact  it 
is,  which  I  have  observed  nearly  my  whole  life, 
which  has  been  lengthened  to  more  than  three  score 
and  ten  year,-',  ■ 

I  could  wi.t^  much  more  on  this  subject,  but 
not  having  had  much  education,  which  perhaps  has 
made  me  have  a  repugnance  to  writing, — besides, 
there  are  so  many  men  of  education  who  write  for 
agricultural  papers  now-a-days,  many  of  whose 
productions  have  more  imagination  and  theory  than 
sound  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  ap- 
pears to  me,  I  will  forbear,  lest  I  also  should  be 
thought  a  theorist.,  A  FARMER. 


Crops  at  the  west,  and  particularly  in  Michigan, 
have  not  come  in  so  favorable  as  was  at  one  time 
anticipated.  A  letter  from  that  State  says — "If 
two  thirds  of  a  middling  crop  of  wheat  is  gathered, 
I  shall  feel  satisfied.  The  insect  commonly  called 
the  Hessian  fly,  has  made  great  havoc  in  many 
places.  Latterly  a  new  enemy  has  appeared,  call- 
ed the  '-anchor  worm."  They  were  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  the  flies  of  Egypt.  So  annoying  and 
plenty  have  they  been,  that  they  would  inundate 
whole  fields,  and  the  farmers  have  in  some  instan- 
ces made  trenches  around  their  fields  and  houses, 
to  save  themselves.  They  move  in  a  mass  from 
one  field  to  another.  After  finishing  a  repast  and 
crossing  a  road,  the  earth  is  nearly  obscured  for 
many   rods." 

A  good  farmer  is  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  add 
to  his  manure  heaps. 
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AGRICULTURF,  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
We  continue  <iiir  (lesult<ir\'  ol).-prv:iiions  nn  this  sub- 
ject. To  a  person  accuslomed  lo  the  fiirining  nf  western 
New  York,  or  of  ihe  valley  ofl^anrasler  in  Pennsvivn- 
nia,  or  the  extensive  cnlllvation  of  a  southern  planter, 
whose  *^ force  "  consists  of  one  or  two  hundred  effec- 
tives, in  talk  of  the  agriculture  of  MassacliuMlls  seems 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous.  We  recollect  a  ri-niark  of 
the  hue  laujenled  Jud^'C  Buel,  in  some  pulilislifd  notes 
ofiiis  on  a  journey  he  made  from  Brrghtrm  to  .Albany, 
that  it  was  matter  of  perfect  surprise  lo  hirn,  where  the 
people  gilt  ilieir  bread,  and  what  indeed  thc^y  did  pro. 
duce.  We  must  admit  thai  Massiicliuseils  farming  is 
comparatively  a  small  .iff'iir  ;  and  yil,  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate, its  product  would  be  found  very  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed the  crude  opinions  formed  of  it.  Imperfectly  as  it 
is  pursued,  limited  in  extent,  and  in  its  actual  amounts 
of  product  not  yielding  perhaps  on  an  average  one  third 
what  it  may  be  made  lo  yield,  its  amount  in  actu^il  pecu- 
niary value  would  not  sufft-r  in  comparison  with  the 
products  ofclimes  esteemed  much  more  favored  in  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  returns  of  the 
Assessors  made  this  year  to  the  valuation  committee, 
and  the  answers  demanded  on  various  subjects  to  the 
questions  required  to  be  put  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shals engaged  in  the  decenni;il  work  oftaking  a  census 
of  the  Union,  will,  we  believe,  disclose  results  even  in 
regard  lo  the /joor  New  England  Stales,  which  will  both 
surprise  and  gratify  us. 

Many  a  farmer  in  Massachusells  with  his  hun.lred 
acies,  produces  all  ihe  great  supplies  fur  his  family  of 
milk,  butior,  cheese,  bread,  [loullry,  eggs,  honey,  fruit, 
vegetables,  hay,  wool,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  .  He 
keeps  his  stock  good.  He  has  a  yoke  of  fat  cattk  to 
"  turn  off"  every  year  and  a  fat  ox  to  ■'  put  down  ;"  he 
has  a  tun  of  pork  for  market ;  he  sells  butter  and  cheese 
and  grain.  If  he  performs  the  labor  with  his  own  hands 
and  the  help  o(  his  family,  then  this  is  all  clear  gain.  If 
he  is  obliged  lo  hire  some  labor,  he  will  find  a  serious  de- 
duction from  his  profits  ;  but  still  he  will  be  able  to  pav 
ihis  and  have  in  ordinary  cases,  some  little  surplus  hift 
to  add  to  his  little  stock.  This,  we  admit,  n  quires  skill, 
diligence,  and  "stay  at  home  "  industry  ;  but  by  these 
charactiristies  many  of  our  farmers  are  eminently  dis- 
tinguished.    This  sup|iiises  likewise  that  Iherc  is  no  ex- 


We  know  however  many  other  farmers,  who  "  when 
times  are  good,"  are  able  from  their  farms  to  pay  their 
lab(  r,  to  sustain  their  families,  and  to  lay  up  their  five 
hundred,  and  some  of  them  iheir  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  This  we  say  ought  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  any 
reasonable  man.  We  know  that  in  iho  new  Stales, 
where  l.iiid  is  entered  at  the  government  price,  the  far- 
mer finils  the  value  of  his  farm  increased  twenty  and 
thirty  fohl  and  upwards,  by  the  improvements  which  he 
puts  upon  it.  This  of  course  is  a  source  of  wealth, 
with  which  hardly  any  thing  else  can  come  in  competi- 
tion. Cut  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  feitile  land  on 
which  the  rain  ever  descended  or  Ihe  sun  ever  shone, 
and  indeed  as  mueh  as  one  can  desire,  can  be  had  as  it 
were  for  asking,  Is  an  accidental  circumstance,  which 
forbids  any  just  comparison  between  the  two  cases.  Yet 
the  same  amount  of  acres  brought  into  comparison,  and 
the  pecuniary  results  balanced,  the  profit  would  often 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Massachusetts  farmer.  We 
have  not  been  very  successful  in  our  enquiries  either  in 
Ohioorthe  superltitively  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois,  lo 
find  fiirmers  ofeven  extended  possessions,  who  are  able 
to  lay  up  their  tlioirsand  or  their  five  hundred  dollars 
per  year. 

Bui  all  our  fanning  is  not  of  this  description.  We 
have  some  farms  of  considerable  extent;  and  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  farms  in  the  enmmon- 
wealih  where  twentyfive  acres  are  annually  under  the 
plough,  we  know  of  many  where  at  least  fifty  acres  or 
more  might  with  advantage  be  annually  brought  under 
cultivation;  and  under  proper  management  of  tlio  pro- 
duce, might  furnish  f;om  its  own  resources  lire  means 
of  continual  improvement.  We  have  said  already  again 
and  again  on  so  many  occasions  and  in  so  many  forms, 
what  our  views  are  on  this  subject,  that  we  shall  forbear 
to  press  the  subject.  But  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced every  day,  that  Massachusetts  is  capable  ofa  pro- 
ductive and  firofitablfi  agriculture;  that  the  ambilion  of 
the  farmers  ought  to  be  more  and  more  stimulated; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  prompts  to  more  diligence,  more 
labor,  and  more  enterprise,  it  will  meet  in  .Massachusetts 
wilii  an  ample  revvrrrd. 

We  should  regret  to  be  thought  boastful;  anri  there 
is  no  occasion  for  nraking  comparisrms,  which  in  general 
seldom  fail  to  injure  those  in  whose  favor  ihey  are  made, 
and  to  beconre  offi'ensive  to  those  whom  they  throw  in- 
to the  shade  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  ihat 
Massachusetts  has  conferred  upon  herself  lire  highest 
honor  fi>r  the  patronage  which  she  has  bestowed  upon 
agriculture  ;  and  it  is  equally  to  her  honor  lhat  these 
efforts  have  been  seconded  by  many    distingtrished    ex 


not  criminals  or  convicts — but  unfortunate  ;  and  thus 
rescued  from  profligacy  and  ruin.  Never  was  a  more 
benevolent  institution.  Here  now  any  respectable  far- 
mer may  always  go  to  obtain  as  many  children  as  he  is 
willing  to  take  charge  of  and  able  to  do  justice  to,  who 
will  he  bound  to  hirn  until  ihey  are  twentyone,  upon 
the  most  reasonable  conditions 

The  Female  Asylums  in  Boston  and  Salem  afford  the 
same  favorable  opporliinities  in  regard  to  girls.  Good 
frmilics  may  thus  essentially  servi^  their  own  interests 
and  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  availing  lliemselves  of 
these  advantagenus  offers  The  managers  of  these  es- 
tablishments are  persons  of  the  highest  character. 

We  know  a  farmer  in  the  Slate  who  has  now  had  fur 
some  time  on  bis  farm,  four  lads  from  the  house  for  ref- 
ornration  for  juvenile  olTenders  in  New  York  city,  and 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  experiment.  They  arc 
under  indentures  until  twentyone,  and  he  is  at  liberty 
to  relurn  them  on  commission  of  any  crime.         H.  C. 


THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

It  is  not  for  us  in  this  place  to  enter  the  political  are- 
na; but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayirrg,  that  within 
our  recollection,  a  more  important  crisis  in  public  af- 
fairs has  never  presented  itself  than  thai  which  is  ap- 
proaching in  the  ensuing  national  elections.  The  pub- 
lic, Irom  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  are  actually 
breathless;  the  pulse  beats  with  a  power  which  seems 
to  be  felt  through  the  whole  fiame  ;  and  Ihe  country  is 
rocked  as  with  the  hcavings  of  an  earthquake.  In  such 
case  let  no  man  fail  to  perform  his  duty.  Disdaining 
all  considerations  of  a  mere  parly  character,  let  every 
true  man  determine  to  discharge  his  conscience.  It  is 
a  case,  which  admits  with  an  honest  mind  of  no  vsaciUa- 
lion,  hesitation,  or  distrust,  and  one  in  which  "  The 
country  expect"  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  This  only 
can  save  the  country.  [f.  c. 


waordinary  drain  in  the  house;  so  lhat    when  a    frrmer    amples  of  individual    liberality,    and    by   the  ready    and 


lays  up  some  of  his  small  earnings  upon  the  shelf,  ho 
does  not,  upon  going  to  look  after  them  a  second  lirne 
find  lhat  ihey  regularly  "  lake  to  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away."  It  supposes  that  the  hands  in  the  house  do 
not  require  to  put  on  kid  gloves  in  order  to  sweep  the 
floor;  and  that  they  do  not  dread  or  disdain  being  soil- 
ed by  perfiirming  any  of  the  domestic  labors  of  the 
household.  If  there  ever  have  been  situations  in  life 
which  we  have  been  disposed  above  all  others  to  envy. 
It  has  been  family  establishments  {and  thousands  of 
such  are  scattered  all  over  our  happy  commonwealth,) 
where  all  ihe  household  constitute  but  one  family  of 
parents,  sons,  daughters,  and  perhaps  grandchildren;  — 
where  labor  is  made  light,  first  by  simplicity  of  livinjr, 
and  next  by  muturrl  and  unvarying  kindness  ;  and  where 
throughout  the  whole  there  is  to  be  found  but  one  inter- 
est and  one  heart.  This  now  is  one  kind  of  Massachu- 
setts farming,  which  does  not    indeed  exhibit  any  grcal 


palrioiic  co-operaiion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
and  some  of  the  most  powerfitl  minds  in  our  commnni 
ly,  who  have  felt  ihi:  importance  of  the  interest  and 
given  to  il  the  weight  and  influence  of  their  talents  and 
character.  H.  C. 


LABOR  PROCURABLE. 

We  are  reminded  ofa  duly,  which  we  have  a  long  time 
unintentionally  oinilted  ;  but  the  discharge  of  which 
may  irow  be  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers,  and  at 
the  same  time  essentially  serve  -the  cause  of   humanity. 

The  Farm  School  on  Thompson's  Island,  in  BoJton 
harbor,  was  established  for  the  rescue  of  unfi>rluniite 
children,  neglected  by  their  ()arents,  or  perhaps  without 
any  parents  to  care  fi)r  them,  who  are  taken,  as  far  as 
the  funds  will  admit,  anil    placed  on   this   island,  where 


Klassachugettg  Horticultural    Society. 

EXHIBITION   or   FRUITS. 

Saturday,  July  25(A,  1640  . 

By  Gen.  Sumner,  Roxbuty — Nutmeg   Peaches — very 
delicate — out  door  culture. 

By    Mr     Miller,    Portland — splendid    specimens    of 
Peaches,  raised  under  glass. 

By  MrO.    Johnson,   Lynn — a  very  large    cluster    of 
Zinfindal  Grapes— also  Klack  Hainburgh. 

By  Mr  Grosvenor — handsome  Apricots. 

By  Mr  Rundle,   Warren    Street,  Boston — fine    speci- 
mens of  very  large  Apricots. 

By  MrB.  V.  French— Peach  Apricots,  Heath's  Early 
Nonsuch  and  Early  Harvest  Apples. 

By  B.   Guild,  Esq  ,   Brookline — July    or  Sugar  Top 
Pears — an  early  variety,  but  not  first  rate. 

By  Mr  J.  Hovey,  Roxbury — Early    Harvest  Apples — 
quite  large — also.  White  Currants. 

By  E.  M.  Richards— Early  Harve.it,  White  Junating, 
and  Red  Astracan  -Vpples. 

Veoetahles. — Mr  .\.  Bowdilch  exhibited  specimens  of 
ripe  Tomatoes. 

For  the  Committee, 

E.  M.  RICHARDS. 


they  receive  a  gooil  and  useful   education  ;  their  morals 
amount  of  profit  in  nn  arithmclicnl  form  ;  but  in  a  social  I  "''*  carefully  watched  over,  and  they  are   brought    up  to 


and  moral  aspect  prrrsents  an  eminent  prosperily. 


habits  of  mechanical    or  agricultural    lab  >r.     They    are 


STRAWBERRIES. 


We  would  tall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ad- 
vertise neni  of  Mr  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  of  Brighton,  in 
Ihis  day's  paper,  who  has  as  fine  a  collection  of  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  Strawberry  as  can  be  lound 
in  the  country.  Mr  Warren  attends  to  the  raising  and 
packing  of  his  own  plants,  and  sends  out  none    but  such 
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ns  are  younc^  and  ihrifty  and  well  packed,  so  thai  lliey 
maj'  be  sem  to  any  part  of  the  country  wlili  safely.  To 
those  who  wish  to  fiirm  a  pinnlaiion  of  this  delicious 
fruit,  we  would  reroirinictid  the  present  as  beinjr  the 
most  suitable  time  of  th'.' year  for  it.  VVe  can  furnish 
plants  from  Warren's,  ILivoy's  or  fi'oni  any  other  place 
in  the  nei«;liborhood,  at  the  prices  adverlised. 

JO.SEPII  I5KECK  &  CO. 


BKK.IirOK    MAliKi/r.— Mo.voAr,  Aug.  3,  IS4(J. 
Kcporleii  fur  the  Nkw  Kiiilliml  Kariijijr. 

Al  M.irket  330  Beet  Cattle,  95  Stores,  25  Cows  and 
Calves,  2400  Sheep,  and  200  Swine. 

I'lUCES.—  Kecf  Cuttle.  — VVe  quote  to  correspond  with 
prices  obtained  last  week  for  a  like  qu 'lity.  Three  or 
four  yoke  of  extra,  $G  25.  Fir.=t  quality,  ^fi  00.  Sec- 
ond quality,  $5  50  a  $5  75.  Third  quality,  1*4  00  a 
$5  25. 

Stores. — Few  purchasers  only  were  at  market,  conse- 
quently sales  were  only  etfected  at  a  low  rate. 

Ones  and  Cahcs.—$20,  $23,  $25,  $-31,  $35,  $42, 
and  $10. 

S/iccp.—  LuU  $1  25,  $1  33,  $1  42,  $1  58,  $1  71, 
$1  92,  $2  00,  and  $2  37. 

Sicinc — A  lot  old  4  and  4  1-2,  and  a  tot  4  1-4  and 
4  3-4.     A  lot  shoals  at  4  5-8.     Al  retail  from  4  1-2  lo  B. 

TIIKKAiO.MKTKlCAl,. 
ItepiirleJ  liir  the  iN'ew  [--ii^liunl  Farmer. 
Range  of  the  Thennoiiieter  at  llie  (iiardeuof  the  |>foprietors 
ol  the  New  England  Farmer,  HrigUlon,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  cxpofjure,  weeks  eitding  August  2. 

August,  1840.       i7A.M.  1  12, M.  |  5,1'.M.  |   Wind. 


S. 
S. 

w. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

N    E. 

S.  E. 
We  ha\e  had  a  fine  growing  week.  Weather  fair  until 
Saturday,  when  more  rain  fell  than  at  any  one  time  during 
the  summer.  Sunday,  "  dog  days  weather,"  cloudy,  warm, 
and  liffht  showers. 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sun-lay, 


27 

65 

82 

G3 

2.i 

61 

33 

T3 

29 

70 

84 

77 

3" 

61 

85 

71 

31 

(0 

88 

60 

I 

59 

83 

67 

2 

62 

84 

68 

SUPERIOR    NEW    STRAWBERRY. 

Hovey's  Seedling,  a  new  variety,  originated  in  1835,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  ofl'ered  to  ihe  pidilic,  after  a  trial  of 
three  years,  in  a  hearing  slate,  has  confirmed  its  superiority 
over  every  other  variety.  It  belongs  to  the  class  denomina- 
ted Pine  Strawberries,  and  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

/''ruii.  very  large,  round,  never  coxcondi-shaped.  even  iu 
the  largest  berries.  Color,  deep  shining  red.  Seeds,  insert- 
ed in  a  sli.iht  cavity.  Fieslt,  scarlet,  firm,  abounding  wtih  a 
most  agreeable  acid  and  exceedingly  high  flavored  juice. 
The  vines  are  as  hardy  as  the  Early  Virginia,  having  stood 
the  severity  of  the  several  ]jast  winters  unharmed  ;  gro  vih 
vigorous,  and  the  fruit  well  elevated  from  the  ground  on 
Blrons  stems.  A  full  descnplinii  of  this  seedling,  with  an 
engraving  of  the  fruit,  and  some  account  of  its  origin,  treat- 
ment, &c.  will  be  given  ui  the  August  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine of  HorticuHure. 

This  strawberry  was  first  exhibited  al  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society's  Rooms  iu  lS3s,  again  in  1839,  and 
also  the  present  year,  and  each  year  obtained  the  Society's 
premium,  although  in  coropetion  with  the  Methven,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Downton,  &c.  Gentlemen  well  acquanited  with 
all  the  other  varieties  cultivated  iu  this  country,  have  se^'U 
ilio  bed  iu  full  bearing,  and  hesitatingly  pronounce  it  the 
largest,  finest,  most  productive  and  hardy  variety  they  have 
ever  seen. 

The  entire  slock  of  plants  is  iu  the  possession  of  the  sub 
scnhers,  not  one  ever  yet  having  been  disposed  of,  and  they 
are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  will  he  ready  for  delivery  on 
and  al'ier  the  20lh  of  August  .\ll  orders  will  be  executed 
in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  received.  Plants,  S.^  per 
dozen.  All  orders  from  a  distance, enclosing  the  amount  for 
the  plants  ordered,  will  be  immediately  attended  to,  and  the 
plants  promptly  sent  to  the  direction  desired. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  jilanls,  of  the  following  sorts,  all 
warrenled  s^cnuiue,  or  no  charge. 

Methven  Scarlet,  32  per  hundred. 

Bishop's  Orange,  S3  pei  hundred. 

Early  Virginia,  St  per  hundred. 

English  Wood,  St  per  hundred. 

AlTorders  immediately  alieudeil  lo,  and  the  pialll^  sp.-edily 
forwarded.  HOVEY  &.  CO. 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

August  5.  7  Merchants'  Row,  near  Slalo  si.  BustoD. 


STRAWBERRIES!       STR  AWBERlilES  I  I 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  delicirnis 
Fruit  are  icspcctlully  inforiiied  that  the  subscriber  has 
succeeded,  alter  iii.iny  years  experinieniing  upon  the 
Strawbr-rry,  not  only  in  obtaining  iumv  varieties,  but  in 
ascertaining  the  best  nieihods  of  cultivation.  The  sub- 
scriber would  offer  to  the  public,  tiie  present  season,  fiis 
Selected  Collection  ctttisisiiug  i}f  stven  varieties  ;  they  are 
such  as  have  stood  tiie  lest  of  :\  fair  trial  for  stveji  years, 
and  ate  alt  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Spe-eiiueiis  uf  his  Fruits  have  been  exliibittrd  everv 
season  a;  the  iMassacbu-etts  Horticultural  Rooms,  anil 
have  always  commanded  an  extra  price  in  Faneuil  Hall 
Market. 

IVarren's  Seedling  Methven,  a  new  and  valuable  kind, 
a  free  bearer,  fruit  veiy  large  and  juicy  ;  fruit  measu- 
ring 5^  inches  has  been  exhibiied  the  present  season. 
This  vaiii'iy  can  be  warranted  to  be  one  of  the  fim-st  va. 
rieties  grown,  and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large 
qiiaiitiiy,  with  the  s:ime  cultivatiim,  as  any  other  ever  of- 
fered, although  .«ome  may  ask  the  modest  (!)  price  of  $5 
per  dozen.  The  price  of  this  Seedling  is  $5  per  hundred 
plants. 

Methrcn  Castle — Fruit  extremely  large,  high  flavored 
and  showy  ;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown 
this  season  six  inches  in  circumference.  Tbi.s  variel) 
can  be  stiid  to  be  very  excellent,  (when  the  true  kinds  is 
obtained);  it  is  one  of  the  largest  late  varieties  known, 
profitable  .ind  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  all  that  some 
growers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
Price  $3  per  hundred  plants. 

Keens  Seedling — A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  rich  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored  ; 
has  always  been  ronsidereJ  by  English  cultivators  the 
best  grown.      Price  $3  per  hundred. 

Royal  Scarlet — Fruit  long  ovul  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer  and  very  hardy.     Price  $2. 

Hautbois — Fruit  larger  than  English  Wood,  exceed- 
ingly numerous, sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the 
plant.     Piice  $1. 

Early  Virginia — This  is  known  lo  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  free  bearer^  and  very  hardy. — 
Price  $2. 

Enirlish  IVood— Fruit  well  known   for  years.     $X. 

N.  B.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  de- 
licious fruit,  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  visit  the 
gardens  and  see  the  method  of  culiivalion,  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  can  obtain  their  plants  from  Jirst 
hands,  for  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  large  and  attrac- 
tive aOvertisements  are  sent  forth  to  the  piiblii:  by  deal- 
ers in  plants,  when  at  the  same  time  they  have  never 
grown  the  kinds  offered  for  sale,  and  know  but  little 
about  their  cultivation.  Attention  to  this  by  purcha- 
sers, if  [lossible,  will  gave  much  time  and   money. 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  be  warranted 
to  be  free  from  mixtuies,  and  shall  also  be  young  and 
heallliy,  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

.All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  enclosing  the 
amount  for  the  order, or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  he 
promptly  attended  lo.  jind  the  plants  carefully  forward- 
ed agieeably  to  directions. 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 

J^onantum  Vale,  Brighton,  July  25,  1840. 

Orders  directed  to  J.  BRECK  &.  Co.,  will  be  ex-ecut- 
ed  with  despatch. 


^V  ANTED. 

A  situation  as  gardener,  by  a  young  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  its  various  luaucbes.  The  best  references  can  be  given. 
Apply  al  this  office. 

July  22. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTFI)    V.'ITH  GREAT   CARE,    WEEKLY. 


I. 


UUDDIKG  FRIHI'   TREES. 

Cuttings  of  fruit  trees  for  budding,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  choice  sorts  of  .Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
known  and  cultivated  lu  this  country  or  in  fiiirope,  all  from 
bearing  trees,  can  be  packed  in  such  a  maimer  as  lo  be  sent 
with  perfect  safely  lo  aiy  part  of  this  country  or  Europe. 
Apply  by  mail  to  the  subscriber,  at  ihe  Pomologieal  Garden, 
Salem,  Mass.  -ROBERT  MANNING. 

Salem,  July  15. 

I^EACE  CHAINS. 

Jusl  received  from  England,  al  the  New  Engl  uid  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  making  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Julv  15. 


TRACE  CHAI."«S. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacturesr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feet  long,  suitable  lor 
ploushing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  15. 


Al.Uil,  American,     . 
.-tsHE.-',  Pearl,  per  lUO  lbs.     . 

Pol,      ' 

Ei'ANs,  while,  Foreign, 

"  "        Domestic,  . 

Heef,  mess. 

No.  1 

prime, 
Beeswax,  white, 
yellow, 
Bristles,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Chefse,  new  milk, 
CiDKa,      .... 

refined, 
Bone  Manure, 

in  casks. 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Brv,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 
.Mackerel,  No    1 
No.  2. 
No,  3, 
\lewives,  dry  salted.  No 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Ballitnore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf. 
Rye,       ..... 
Msal,  Indian,  in  bids. 
Grai.n:  Com,  norlhern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  norlhern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (jirime)    . 
southern, 
GaiNDSTONEBjpr  Ion  of  20U0  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  uorthern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hav,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  Isi  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 
Lard,  Boston,  ... 

southern,        .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
LiiiE,  best  sort,     .... 
MoLASSE6,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Fool,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
j  Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 
!  Red  Top,  southern, 

I  northern, 

[  Canary, 

'  Hemp,    . 

!  Flax,  .... 

I  Red  Clover,  norlhern, 

1  Southern  Clover, 

'  Soap,  American,  Brown,      . 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      . 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  i-'leeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
r  Pulled  superfine 
No 

2 
3 


pound 

bushel 
barrel 

pound 


pound 
dozen 
barrel 
bushel 

pound 

quintal 

(( 
barrel 


bushel 


FI.IIM 

5 

5  37 
4  60 

1  75 

2  00 
14  50 

11  00 
3j 
25 
35 
10 
22 
13 


10 

1  25 

2  00 


pound 


pnund 


37 

■9 

1  75 

1  50 

87 

11  OU 

9  00 

4  12 

15  00 

5  25 
5  00 

3  00 
3  00 
62 
67 
54 
59 

44 

35 
IS  00 
28  00 

9k 

15  UO 
1050 


10  I 
IU 
29 
25  ! 
26 
22 
20  I 
21 


'■ 

18 

cask 

75 

'allon 

20 

" 

1  00 

1  10 

o 

40 

'• 

65 

"   ! 

95 

10 
S| 

5  50 
4  7S 
2  29 

2  50 

15  00 

II  50 
49 
23 
70 
II 
25 
14 

3t 

1  50 
4  08 

32 
3f 

46 
12 

2  12 
1  7B 
1  00 

U  25 
9  26 

4  37 

16  00 

5  19 
5  37 
5  12 


65 
58 
66 
6« 

46 

39 

19  00 

30  00 

10 

16  00 


II 
11 
30 
27 
28 
24 
21 
22 
2iJ 
B* 

2r 


barrel  1 6  00 


bushel 


I'S  jNo.  1, 
1=11  No.  2, 
5  <=^     No.  3. 


pound 


prM. 
pound 


14  00 

12  50 

2  SO 

70 

2  00 

2  25 

2  00 

la 

5 
12 
Si 

45 
40 
40 
35 
35 
42 
35 
23 
18 


45 
7» 


17  00 

16  00 

15  0(1 

13  50 

3  00 

8t 

I5» 

2  25 

2  50 

2  50 

14 

15 

7 

13 
I 

43 
4i 

38 

sr 

4S 
40 

as 

20 


40 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WKATHER. 

Mists. — A  white  mist  in  the  evening  over  a 
meadow  or  a  river,  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  sun 
next  tnorningand  the  day  will  be  bright.  Five  or 
six  fogs  snccessivply  drawn  up,  portend  rain.  Where 
there  are  high  hill?,  and  the  njist  which  hangs  over 
the  lower  lands  draws  towards  the  hills  in  the  morn- 
ing-, and  rolls  up  to  the  top,  it  will  be  t'iir ;  but  if 
the  mist  hangs  upon  the  hilhs,  and  drags  along  the 
woods,  there  will  be  rain. 

Clouds. — Against  much  rain,  the  chiuls  grow 
bigger  and  increase  very  faet,  esppciully  before 
thunder.  When  the  clouds  are  tormcd  like  Heeces 
but  dense  in  the  middle,  bright  towards  the  edge, 
with  the  sky  bright,  they  are  signs  of  a  frost,  with 
hail,  snow  or  rain.  If  clouds  breed  high  in  the 
air,  in  their  white  trains,  like  locks  of  wool,  they 
portend  wind,  and  probably  rain.  When  a  general 
cloudiness  covers  the  sky,  and  small  black  frag- 
ments of  clouds  fly  underneath,  they  are  sure  signs 
of  rain,  and  probably  it  will  be  lasting.  Two  Cur- 
rents of  clouds  always  portend  rain,  and  in  summer 
thunder. 

Deiv. — If  the  dew  lies  plentifully  on  the  grass 
after  a  fair  day,  it  is  the  sign  of  an  it'her.  If  not, 
and  there  is  no  wind,  rain  must  follow.  A  red  eve- 
ning portends  tine  weather  ;  but  if  spread  too  far 
upwards  from  the  horizon  in  th6  evening,  and  es- 
pecially morning,  it  foretels  wind  or  rain,  or  both. 
When  the  sky  in  rainy  wfathor  is  tinged  with  sea 
green,  the  rain  will  increase  ;  if  deep  blue  it  will 
be  showery. 

Heavenly  Bodies. — A  haziness  in  the  air  which 
fades  the  sun's  light,  and  makes  tlie  orb  appear 
whitish  or  ill  defined;  or  at  night,  if  the  moon  and 
stars  grow  dim,  and  a  ring  encircles  the  former, 
rain  will  follow.  If  th?  sun's  rays  appear  like  Mo 
Bes's  horn,  if  white  at  setting,  or  shorn  of  his  rays, 
or  goes  down  into  a  bank  of  clouds  in  the  horizon, 
bad  weather  is  expected.  If  the  moon  looks  pale 
and  dim,  we  expect  rain;  if  red,  wind;  and  if  of 
her  natural  color,  with  a  clear  sky,  fair  weather. 
If  the  moon  is  rainy  throughout,  it  will  clear  at  the 
change,  and  perhaps  the  rain  return  a  few  days  af- 
ter. If  fair  throughout,  and  rain  at  the  change, 
the  fair  weather  will  probably  return  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day.  If  the  setting  sun  appears  yellow  or 
gold  color,  and  particularly  if  accompanied  with 
purple  streaks,  the  following  day  will  be  fine. 

Wind. — If  the  wind  veers  about,  much  rain  is 
pretty  sure.  If  in  changing  it  follows  the  course 
of  the  sun,  it  brings  fair  weather  ;  the  contrary, 
foul.  Whistling  or  howling  of  the  wind,  is  a  sure 
sign  of  rain. 

Meteors. — Tlie  Aurora  Borealis,  after  warm  days, 
is  generally  succeeded  by  cooler  air.  Shootins 
Btars  are  supposed  to  indicate   wijid. 

Jlnimals — Before  rain,  swallov/s  fly  low  ;  dogs 
grow  sleepy  and  eat  gra.ss  ;  water  fowls  dive  much  ; 
fish  will  not  bite;  flies  are  more  troublesome;  toads 
crawl  about;  nicdes,  ants,  bees,  and  many  insects 
are  very  busy;  birds  fly  low  for  insects;  swine, 
sheep  and  cattle  are  uneasy,  and  even  the  human 
body. 

Where  there  has  been  no  particular  storm  about 
the  time  of  the  spring  ecpiinox,  (March  2],)  if  a 
storm  arise  from  the  east  on  or    before  that  day,  or 


if  a  storm  from  any  point  of  the  compass  arise  near 
a  week  after  the  equinox,  then,  in  cither  of  these 
capes,  the  succeeding  summer  is  generally  dry, 
four  times  in  five.  But  if  a  storm  arise  from  the 
S.  W.  or  W.  S.  W.,  on  or  just  before  the  equinox, 
then  the  summer  following  is  generally  wet  five 
times  insi.x'. — Shooter's  Annual. 


Extreme  Delicney. — 'I'he  disposition  to  be  ago- 
nizingly delicate,  is  well  ridiculed  in  the  following  : 

"  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  r'^ 

"  Tliere  is,  sir,"  was  the  liost's  reply. 

"  Have  I  given  any  offence  .'" 

"  Vou  have,  sir." 

"  Really  I  am  ignorant  of  it." 

"  Such  language  won't  suit  here,  sir." 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  language  ?" 

"  We  were  talking  of  soup." 

«  We  were." 

"  Vou  mentioned  ox  tail." 

"I  did." 

"That's  it,  that's    it,   sir;  that    sent   the   ladies! 
blushing  out   of  the    room — that   highly    improper 
language,  which  I  never  heard  at  any  board  before, 
and  should  not  have  expected  from  yuu." 

"  Why,  sir,  I  but  called  it  by  its  proper  name. 
Vou  asked  a  question  and  I  replied.  I  am,  how- 
ever, sorry  that  it  has  given  offence,  but  I  really 
do  not  know  how  I  could  havo  avoided  it." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  advise  you  when  you  have  an  oc- 
casion another  time  to  speak  of  tliat  particular  soup, 
do  not  call  it  ox-tail." 

"What  shall  I  call  it?" 

"  Fly  dispcrser." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  :  I  think  I  shall  remember  the 
'fly  disperser'  soup." 


Love  — If  women  do  snarl  up  a  feller's  heart 
strings,  they  keep  liim  out  of  other  scrapes — any 
body  what  knows  will  tell  you  Ihat.  A  man  that 
is  in  love  a  leelle  is  not  always  running  into  rum 
holes  and  other  such  places.  He  don't  go  a  gam- 
bling, and  isn't  sneakin'  round  nights. — Sam  Slic/:. 


Green  House  Propagator,  and  SUk  AVorms' E?ggs. 

Wanted  in  a  permanent  location  an  intfustrious,  steady 
man,  cap'jtjle  ol  talcing  charge  of  a  large  collcclion  of  Green 
House  Plants,  s-kilfnl  at  propagating,  and  a  general  good 
manager  in  all  respects.  Apply  by  iriail  with  the  most  satis- 
lactory  references. 

Persons  wishing  superior  While  Imperial  and  White 
Mammoth  Silk  Worms'  Eggs,  uf  crop  IS39,  can  be  supplied 
at  S4  to  S,j  per  ounce,  and  eggs  of  this  year's  croji,  for  next 
year's  use,  will  he  supplied  at  S-2  per  ounce  to  all  tliose  who 
send  the  cash  in  ailvance,  within  thirty  days  from  tliis  date. 
WILLIAM  PRINCE  &  SON. 

Flushing,  July  89,  IS40. 

BBRKSHIHG   HOGS. 

The  snliscriliers  offer  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs  ;  also,  pigs  7-S  blood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
inquire  at  the  New  England  Farmer  ofiice,  or  at  their  farm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEI'H  BRICCK  &  CO. 

Julv  29. 


TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  tliose  celebrated  Clinins  for  tying 
upcalile.  These  ch.iins,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Herhy,  Esq. 
oi  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  M-ill,  are  found  to  lie  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  le  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  at  liherty  to  he  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

Jaly  15.  JOSEPH   BRKCK  &  CO. 

DISHMCY  SHBRP. 

Kor  sale,  twenty  full  blood  Dishfey  or  New  Leicester 
Ewes,  and  one  Kom,  Price  ?10  each.  A|>ply  al  the  Far 
mer  Ofhcc. 

June  24.  * 


SCYTHES,   RAKES,  &e. 

The  subscribers   offer  for  snle  a   very  extensive  and  com- 
plete assortment  of  Scythes,  Hakes,  &.c.  consisting  in  p.nrtot 
300  dozen  Phillips,  Messer  and  Colby's  superior  Scythes. 
.50     "       MeicalPs  do.  do. 

50    '■       Taft's  cast  steel  do.  do. 

25     "      English  do.  do.  Grass    do. 

10     "  do.      do.  do.  Cradle  do. 

10    "  do.     do.  do.  Border  do. 

100    "       Hall's  Rakes,  superior. 
100    "       Wilder  &  Eddy's  do.  do. 
200     "       Common  do.  do. 
100    "       Clapp's  patent  Scythe  Snailhs. 
5n     "       Baker's     do.        do.        do. 
100     "       Common  do.        do.         do. 
2500    "       Austin's  superior  Rifles. 
•2u00     "       Common  do. 

1000    "       Scythe  Stones. 
HiO    "       Grain  Cradles  superior. 

They  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Dealers  and 
Agriculturists  to  the  above  assoriineiil,  which  consists  of 
many  of  the  best  kinds  now  in  use,  and  which  ihey  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

JOSEPH  BREGK  &  CO. 
New   England  Agricultural    Warehouse  and  Seed   Store, 
51  &.  5'Z  iXorlli  Market  Sfrecl. 
May  20. ^^  .i 

BONE  SJ  AN  LIRE.  ^ 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  pnbli-,  that 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  j,round 
bones  form  the  most  powerful  stimulant  that  can  lie  applied 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremoiit  road,  in  Roxbury,  al  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  ami  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the  Post  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March  4,  1840. NAHUM  WAR1>. 

DORKING  FOAVI.S. 

For  sale,  a  few  pairs  of  pure  Dorking  Fowls.  The  stock, 
of  which  these  are  the  produce,  were  procured  in  Dorking, 
County  of  Surrey,  England.  "  Few  breeds  have  a  title  to  boast 
of  so  high  and  long  continued  a  reputation  as  the  Dorking. 
Upwards  of  fiftytive  years  have  passed,  since,  while  resident 
in  .Surrey,  I  sent  to  Dorking  for  my  first  regular  breeding- 
stock  :  they  v/ere  then  the  ancient  and  superior  five-clawed 
breed  of  Surrey." — Mowbray  on  Poultry,  7th  Edition. 

This  breed  attains  to  a  large  size,  and  the  hens  are  the 
best  of  layers.     Price  S3  per  pair.     Applv  to 

JOSEPH  BKECK  &  CO. 

June  24.  tf 

GARD^NERti'  KNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  few  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
pruning,  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also — a  large  assortment  of  Budding  Knives,  Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &c.  Jj 

April  22. f 


SUPERB   ROCKET  Ii.VRKSPUR   SEED. 

The  subscrihers  offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Superb  Double 
Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  of  their  own  raising,  javcd  from  dou- 
ble flowering  plants  only,  embracing  all  the  dificrent  colors. 
For  fine,  strong  and  early  plants,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

June  17. 


PURE  BL.OOD  nE:RKSni!!E  PIGS. 

The  Society  of  Shakers  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  have  for  sale 
the  Pure  Blood  Beikshire  Pigs.  Also,  a  lot  of  Berkshire 
crossed  with  other  Breeds,  on  reasonable  terms  at  their 
Village. 

Persons  wishing  to  be  ^urc  of  the  clear  Berkshire  breed 
may  rely  on  those  they  offer  for  sale,  as  they  are  the  progfe- 
ny  of  some  of  the  latest  imported  from  England. 

June  24. 

HORTlClILTURAIj  TOOl.   CHESTS. 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Garden  tools  of  superior  finish 
and  style,  recently  received  from  Liverpool  and  for  sale  al  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

May  6. JOSEPH    BRECK  &.  CO. 

PATENT   SPRING    BALANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  couvenient  spring  balances,  for  fami- 
ly use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JOSEPH  B'RECK  &  CO.  No.  5t  and  52  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 


THE    NEW   ENGI.AXD  FAUItlRU 

Is  puhiishcd  every  Wednesday  Evening,  al  S3  per  anniini 
payable  al  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  witliiii 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing  are  entitled  lo  a  t  e- 
ductionof  50  cents. 
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N  ,    E  .    FARMER. 


For  ihe  New  England  Farmer. 

DENNIS'S  PATENT  TROUGHS. 
JosF.rii  Breck  &  Co. — I  again  solict  the  indul- 
gence of  replying  through  your  columns  to  your 
correspondent  II.,  who  has  again  appeared,  and  in 
my  apprehension  he  has  gone  round  the  subject 
without  comprehending  it  at  all.  And  I  hope  to 
show  him  that  there  is  something  materially  differ- 
ent in  my  description  from  what  was  "invented 
and  freely  eonwnunicated  to  the  public  before."  I 
have  warned  him  and  others  not  to  use  my  patent 
circular  metallic  trouglis  with  roofs,  without  my 
permission  in  writing,  and  if  they  do,  they  may 
have  "the  fear  of  prosecution  with  treble  damages 
before  their  eyes,"  unless  they  employ  a  regularly 
authorized  agent  to  put  them  on.  H.  quotes  the 
communication  of  l-..  W.  Briggs,  which  describes 
tin  troughs  made  square,  the  trough  being  made  of 
four  pieces  of  tin  soldered  at  the  corners,  and  the 
roof  was  made  of  four  more  pieces,  and  soldered  to 
the  trough.  These  troughs  were  preferable  to 
tarring  the  trees,  but  there  was  much  labor  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  packing  in  order,  and  when  the 
trees  grew  so  as  to  burst  them,  it  was  very  expen- 
sive making  them  larger,  requiring  eight  pieces  of 
tin  and  the  soldering  of  ten  joinings.  They  were 
found  more  expensive  and  less  effectual  than  the 
circular  lead  troughs  with  roofs,  v,  hich  require  but 
one  piece  of  lead  and  the  soldering  of  two  joinings 
to  make  them  larger.  He  further  cites  the  experi- 
ment of  George  Irisli,  who  invented  the  circular 
tin  troughs.  As  my  residence  at  the  time  tiie  said 
Irish  put  the  circular  tin  troughs  upon  his  trees 
was  within  two  miles  thereof,  I  will  state  for  the 
information  of  11.  that  they  were  made  of  several 
pieces  of  tin,  a  part  of  which  was  applied  to  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  the  others  were  soldered  to 
them  at  the  lower  edge,  the  upper  edge  standing 
out  at  an  angle  of  23  degrees  from  the  piece  next 
to  the  bark,  making  a  circular  trough,  about  3  in- 
ches deep  and  2  inches  wide  at  the  top,  without 
any  roof.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  these  trouahs 
were  applied  in  the  summer,  and  the  rough  bark 
was  scniped  off  so  that  they  might  fit  close  to  the 
tree  ;  and  before  it  was  tijne  to  use  them  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  or  the  second,  the  trees  had  grown 
and  burst  open  the  tin  troughs  so  that  they  were 
useless.  They  were  soldered  anew,  but  to  little 
or  no  purpose,  ns  they  were  continually  bursting 
and  the  liquid  leaking  out.  As  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  these  troughs  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  invented,  they  were  taken  off  and 
thrown  in  a  heap,  making  a  monument  that  was 
any  thing  but  agreeable  to  look  upon,  being  the 
result  of  an  experiment  that  cost  upwards  of  three 
hundred  dollars  :  and  George  Irish,  in  preference 
to  tarring  the  whole  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
orchards  in  New  England,  cut  down  one  half  of  it, 
and  continued  to  tar  the  balance  until  1838,  when 
he  paid  me  one  hundred  and  twentysix  dollars  for 
applying  the  patetjt  circular  metallic  troughs  with 
roofs;   and  the  orchard  was  more  effectually  clear- 


ed from  worms  than  it  had  been  belore  either  by 
tar  or  tin  troughs.  The  two  foregoing  instances 
were  all  that  I  knew  of  previous  to  my  making  the 
circular  metallic  troughs  with  roofs. 

H.  farthercites  a  circular  trough  made  by  Haugh- 
ton,  of  Lynn,  and  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  H. 
A.  S.  Dearborn,  to  use  Danvers  pottery  or  sheet 
lead,  and  the  actual  making  the  circular  troughs 
without  roofs  by  P.  G.  Robbins,  or  with  paper  roofs, 
for  P.  G.  Robbins  nailed  the  upper  edge  of  the 
trough  to  the  tree,  and  of  course  could  not  use  it 
for  a  roof.  I  have  examined  the  volumes  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,  and  read  the  articles  H. 
cites  and  many  others,  to  see  if  any  thing  there  de- 
scribed would  have  any  effect  upon  the  validity  of 
my  patent:  and  having  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  patent  laws,  and  also  attended  the  circuit 
court  over  which  Judge  Story  presides,  where  seve- 
ral cases  touching  the  validity  of  patents  were  tried, 
and  having  heard  Judge  Story  give  his  opinion  on. 
numerous  doubtful  points,  I  am  firm  in  the  opinion 
that  L.  W.  Briggs  using  a  square  trough  with  a 
roof,  and  G.  Irish  a  circular  trough  without  a  roof, 
or  P.  G.  Robbins  a  circular  trough  with  a  paper 
roof,  nor  any  thing  cited  by  H.,  nor  any  thing  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Farmer,  has  in  any  de- 
gree whatever,  any  tendency  to  destroy  the  validi- 
ty of  my  patent  right:  because  I  do  not  claim  a 
patent  for  a  square  trough  with  a  roof,  nor  for  a  cir- 
cular trough  made  of  several  pieces  of  metal  with- 
out a  roof,  nor  for  a  trough  made  of  pasteboard  or 
of  Danvers  pottery,  nor  for  a  trough  made  of  sheet 
lead  without  a  roof,  or  with  a  pasteboard  or  sheath- 
ing paper  loof,  which  I  believe  includes  all  the 
kinds  H.  has  enumerated.  But  I  do  claim  a  patent 
right  for  a  circular  metallic  trough  and  roof,  the 
trough  and  the  roofer  any  section  of  it  being  made 
of  the  same  piece  of  metal.  And  I  will  further 
add  for  the  information  of  H.,  that  any  recommen- 
dations  or  suggestions  of  Gen.  Dearborn  or  any  oth- 
er person,  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  validity 
of  my  patent,  unless  they  were  put  in  practice  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  my  invention. 

I  hope  H.  will  excuse  me  for  correcting  him 
where  he  says  "  that  Irish  used  circular  metallic 
troughs  with  roofs  bent  to  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  tree,  in  1827."  The  fact  is,  Irish  used  circular 
metallic  troughs  without  roofs  in  1827. 

"I  feel  confident  after  reading  the  evidence  col- 
lected "  by  H.  and  a  thorough  "examination  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,  that  in  183(5  I  hit  upon  and 
invented  "  what  was  not  in  use  nor  had  been  sug- 
gested or  proposed  by  others,  and  I  hope  H.  will 
readily  believe  from  the  evidence  heretofore  offered 
"that  the  invention  was  original  av  far  as  it  re- 
gards myself,  and  he  must  be  sensible  that  in  such 
case  all  exclusive  rights  under  the  patent  do  not 
fall  to  the  ground,"  as  H-  would  feign  have  them, 
but  are  good  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes: 
and  I  am  so  far  from  throwing  my  patent  open  to 
the  public,  that  I  again  caution  H.  and  all  others 
against  "using  it,  for  fear  of  the  14th  section  of 
the  law  of  1836." 

Your  friend,      '  J.  DENNIS,  Jr. 

Portsmouth,  R.  1.,  8th  mo.,  1st.  1840. 


From  \he  Third  Report  on  the  Agriculliirc  of  Massachusetts. 

EXPERIiVIENT  IN  FORWARDING  SEEDS. 
The  subjoined  experiment  rests  upon  unques- 
tionable authority.  No  one  could  be  more  relied 
upon  for  exactness  and  care  than  the  eminent  man 
who  made  it.  It  is  a  most  striking  result.  What 
is  applicable  to  one  kind  of  seeds  is  doubtless  ap- 
plicable, in  a  degree,  to  all  seeds;  and  nothing  can 
more  emphatically  illustrate  the  importance  of  care 
in  the  selection  of  seeds.  H.  C. 

Experiment,  showing  the  importance  of  selecting  the 
first  ripe  seeds,  communicated  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Jlgricultural  Society,  by  James  Freeman, 
D.  D.,  Sept.  1,  1805. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  ripening  of  seeds  can 
be  forwarded,  by  sowing  those  which  are  the  ear- 
liest ripe,  I  have  made  experiments,  all  of  which 
have  been  successful,  on  several  different  sorts.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  only. 

In  the  year  1801,  I  planted  the  case-knife  bean. 
The  pods  first  formed,  which  are  commonly  those 
nearest  the  root,  were  reserved  ;  and  when  about 
the  quantity  of  a  peck  was  fully  ripe,  they  were 
gathered  on  the  same  day.  The  largest  and  fair- 
est of  seeds  were  planted  the  next  year,  and  the 
first  formed  pods  reserved  as  before.  The  same 
method  has  been  pursued  without  any  variation  till 
the  present  year  ;  by  means  of  which,  whilst  the 
bean  has  not  degenerated  in  its  quality,  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  seeds  has  been  forwarded  twentysix  days, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 

Planted.  Gathered.        M).  days. 

1801,  May  20,  Sept.    9,  112 

1802,  "  11,  Aug.  21,  102 

1803,  "  10,  "        8,  90 

1804,  "  8,  «        4,  68 

1805,  "  C,  July  31,  86 

The  first  column  denotes  the  time  of  planting 
the  seeds  ;  the  second,  that  of  gathering  the  seeds 
which  were  first  ripe  ;  and  the  third,  the  number 
of  days  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  plant- 
ing and  the  time  of  gathering. 

As  in  the  second  and  following  years,  I  antici- 
pated tlie  lime  of  planting  the  seeds,  (by  which 
means  fourteen  days  have  been  gained,  in  addition 
to  the  twenty  six  noted  above,)  to  determine  what 
effect  later  planting  would  produce,  by  giving  the 
seeds  more  advantage  from  the  heat  of  summer,  in 
the  years  1804  and  1805,  I  put  into  the  ground  a 
quantity  of  seed,  about  a  week  later  than  that  which 
was  first  planted.  The  event  which  took  place  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

Planted  Gathered.         JVo.  days. 

1804,  May  14,  Augusts,  86 

1805,  "     J  3,  "      6,  85 

As  very  little  time  has  been  gained  in  the  pre- 
sent and  in  the  preceding  year,  I  suppose  I  have 
now  reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  ne  plus  ultra. 
I  delay  not,  therefore,  to  communicate  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Agricultural  Society,    the   result    of  an 
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experiment  which  confirms  Iho  important  truth 
taught  in  various  parts  of  tiieir  useful  publications, 
that,  to  ensure  an  early  and  ijood  crop,  tlio  seeds 
reserved  for  future  sowing  sliould  be  those  which 
sre  the  Jirst  ript,  and  wliich  are,  in  other  respects 
the  most  perfect. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Joseph  Cooper,  of  .Yew 
Jersey,  in  1799. 
*  *  "This  kind  of  corn  I  have  continued  plunt- 
■ingever  since,  selecting  thai  designed  for  seed  in 
the  manner  I  would  wish  others  to  try,  viz  :  When 
the  first  ears  are  ripe  eriuugh  for  seed,  gather  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  early  corn,  or  replanting;  and 
at  the  time  you  would  wisli  your  corn  to  be  ripe 
generally,  gather  a  sufficient  quanlity  for  planting 
the  next  year,  having  particular  care  to  take  it  from 
stalks  that  are  large  at  bottom,  of  a  regular  taper, 
not  over  tall,  the  ears  set  low,  and  containing  the 
greatest  number  of  good  sizeable  ears  of  the  best 
quality;  let  it  dry  speedily,  and  from  the  corn 
gathered  as  last  described,  plant  your  main  crop, 
and  if  any  hills  should  be  missing,  replant  from 
that  first  gathered,  which  will  cause  the  crop  to  ri- 
pen more  regularly  than  is  common,  which  is  a 
great  benefit.  The  above  mentioned  method  I 
have  practised  many  years,  and  am  satisfied  it  has 
increased  the  quantity  and  improved  the  quality  of 
my  crops  beyond  what  any  person  would  imagine, 
who  has  not  tried  the   experiment. 

'•  For  many  years  past  I  have  renewed  the  whole 
seed  of  my  winter  grain,  from  a  single  plant  which 
I  have  observed  to  be  more  productive  and  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  the  rest,  which  I  am  satisfied  has 
been  of  great  use,  and  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that 
all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  may  be  improved  by 
the  foregoing  methods." 


PROGRESS  OF  VEGETATION  DURING  THE 
MONTH  OF  JULY,  1840. 
((vommunicated  for  the  N.  E.  Farmer.) 
July  4th — Saturday.  With  the  exception  of 
yesterday,  which  was  a  dull,  lowering  day,  the 
weather  has  been  rem;irkably  fine  during  the  week, 
and  we  have  done  little  else  than  attend  to  the  get- 
ting of  our  hay,  the  crop  of  Which  is  coming  in 
finely  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  grass 
upon  upland  was  partially  injured  by  the  drought 
in  iMay,  but  the  burden  upon  rich  grass  lands  and 
reclaimed  meadows  is  very  heavy.  The  season, 
thus  far,  has  been  most  favorable  for  vegetation  of 
every  kind.  Potatoes  are  generally  out  of  blossom, 
and  new  ones  are  brought  freely  into  market.  In- 
dian corn  has  spindled,  and  promises  at  present  an 
early  and  an  abundant  crop.  The  second  crop  of 
pease  are  nearly  or  quite  gone,  and  stringed  beans 
are  very  abundant.  We  have  also  been  cutting 
fruit  during  the  week  from  a  hill  of  cucnmber.s 
planted  in  the  centre  of  my  first  hot-bed.  After 
removing  from  this  bed  the  lettuce,  celery,  toma- 
toes, peppers,  &c.,  for  which  it  has  been  used,  thi' 
soil  had  fallen  to  such  a  depth  as  to  lead  ine  to 
fear  that  we  should  lose  the  cucumbers  entirely,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  impracticable  to  furnish  them 
with  sufficient  air,  for  want  of  which,  the  fruit  im- 
mediately after  it  was  set,  damped  off.  About  ten 
days  since  we  paved  the  entire  bed  with  suitable 
sized  stones,  raising  the  vines  to  the  light  and  heat, 
thereby,  as  I  hope,  reiinidying  the  evil.  Beets  are 
large  and  fine  and  lit  for  the  table,  but  carrots  ad- 
vance slowly.  The  grapes  in  the  vinery  are  grow- 
ing  luxuriantly,   and    I   liave    already    commenced 


thinning  the  Sweetwaters,  which  generally  seta 
greater  proportion  of  small  and  useless  berries  than 
the  Hamburg,  and  which  it  is  important  to  remove 
at  the  early  stage  of  iheir  growth.  If  suffered  to 
remain,  ti.e  bunches  soon  become  close  and  com 
pact,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  introduce  the 
scissors  into  the  bunches  without  injuring  the  fruit. 
July  1  Ith.  We  have  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  week  at  liaymaking,  for  which  the  weather 
has  been  less  favorable  since  llie  4th — the  sky  hav- 
ing been  partially  overcast  and  threatening  rain,  of 
which  we  have  had  but  a  moderate  quantity  during 
the  summer.  Corn  and  potatoes  upon  dry  land 
each  begin  to  curl,  and  to  show  the  effects  of 
drought.  Early  potatoes  are  very  fine,  and  the 
crop  upon  low  lands,  which  proved  nearly  a  failure 
last  year  on  account  of  the  continued  rains,  will  be, 
this  season,  very  heavy.  Squash  and  melon  vines 
are  n-rowing  luxuriantly,  and  are  both  showing  a- 
bundancc  of  fruit.  We  need  only  a  generous 
rain  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  farmer,  and  to  fill 
his  barns  and  his  storehouses  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

AcGOST  1st — Saturday.  Having  been  absent 
from  Elfinglen  since  the  14th  July,  on  an  excur- 
sion into  Virginia,  I  have  been  spared  the  pain  of 
witnessing  the  progress  of  the  continued  drought, 
which  has  in  many  instances  blighted  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman,  and  rendered  fruitless  those  labors  | 
from  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  he  had 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  most  fruitful  harvest. 
Consideiing  the  dry  and  arid  nature  of  the  soil 
at  Elfinglen,  our  crops  have  not  suffered  so  much 
aa  I  had  feared  before  my  return.  We  have  en- 
tirely lost  our  crop  of  potatoes,  Chenangoes  and 
Dillinghams,  but  the  Rohans  which  were  planted 
on  the  same  field,  and  upon  a  similar  soil  and  ex- 
posure, have  been  apparently  but  slightly  injured. 
Beans  also  were  completely  ruined  by  the  parching 
siinsof  the  15th  and  ItJth  ult.,  when  the  mercury 
indicated  92°  and  93°  at  mid-day.  Cabbages  and 
ruta  bagas,  which  I  left  growing  finely,  have  been 
much  injured  by  the  aphides,  and  it  was  only  by 
copious  supplies  of  water,  both  morning  and  even- 
ing, that  my  gardener  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
grapes,  melons  and  celery  from  a  similar  fate. — 
Beets  and  carrots  have  sustained  the  drought  with 
me  remarkably  well.  Corn  has  sufTered  but  par- 
tially, and  we  have  already  gathered  several  mes- 
ses for  the  table. 

We  have,  after  all,  great  cau.se  for  thankfulness 
in  the  agricultural  prospect  before  us;  for  had  the 
drought  commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  our  crop 
of  hay,  which  has  come  in  remarkably  well,  and 
which  has  been  cured  with  but  a  small  amount  of 
labor,  would  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and 
this  being  the  staple  crop  with  our  farmers,  would 
have  lessened,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  prof- 
its  of  our  labor.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
we  farmers  are  too  apt  to  complain  of  the  season, 
that  it  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry; 
and  I  should  question  whether  there  has  ever  been 
a  season  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  entire  mass 
of  the  farming  community.  Let  us  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect this  error — to  look  more  with  an  eye  of  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction  upon  our  lot  in  life,  rest- 
ing a.ssured  that  there  are  many  bright  liours  in 
reserve  for  each  one  of  us — and  never  forget  tlie 
lieart-clicering  promise,  that  while  the  sun  endu- 
relh,  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

TRIMMING  BUCKTHORN  HEDGES. 
Mr  Bbf.ck — Sir — In  reply  to  an  enquiry  in  the 
Farmer  of  the  22d  July,  respecting  the  trimming  of 
the  buckthorn  hedge,  I  would  state  that  I  have  a- 
dopted  the  system  of  summer  pruning  in  preference 
to  that  of  spring,  for  two  reasons.  My  liedges  at 
Elfinglen  are  purely  ornamental,  being  used  mere- 
ly as  partition  walls  between  different  portions  of 
my  garden  grounds,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  possess  during  the  summer  months 
the  appearance  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
server. And  secondly,  they  are  trimmed  with 
much  greater  facility  and  exactness  while  the  new 
growth  is  yet  green  and  succulent  ;  and  the  growth 
which  immediately  puts  out  after  the  summer  prun- 
ing, has  in  no  instance  ever  failed  to  ripen  itself 
thoroughly  before  the  approach  of  winter.  Were 
one  desirous  of  growing  a  buckthorn  hedge  which 
should  answer  the  purpose  of  a  fence  around  an 
enclosure  for  cattle,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  early  spring  would  be  the  most  suitable 
time  for  pruning,  and  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the 
summer's  growth  might  be  permitted  to  mature  its 
wood.  D. 


Soap  or  strong  soap  suds  should    never    be  used 
to  cleanse  oil  paints,  especially  green  color. 


BE  MERCIFUL  TO  YOUR  OXEN. 

For  mercy's  sake,  in  this  hot  weather,  deal  gent- 
ly with  your  oxen.  Do  not  overload  them,  drive 
them  too  fast,  or  work  them  too  long  in  these  long 
days.  Another  thing — never  yoke  them  up,  or  at- 
tach them  to  the  cart,  till  all  things  are  ready  for 
you  to  work  by  means  of  them.  Some  people  will 
yoke  up  their  cattle  early,  before  they  have  got 
well  rested  and  fed  from  the  labors  of  the  preced- 
ing day  ;  and  let  them  stand  eating  poslnieata  long 
time,  whilst  their  drivers  are  getting  things  in 
readiness  out  of  season.  They  have  just  discover- 
ed that  the  chain  is  broken,  and  so  the  oxen  must 
stand  till  Dick  is  sent  off  to  the  blacksmith  to  get 
it  mended.  When  he  returns  and  all  thingsappear 
ready,  it  is  discovered  that  there  must  be  some  new 
stakes  made  for  the  hay  cart,  or  the  wheels  need 
greasing  ;  and  the  poor  cattle  must  stand  another 
half  hour  or  hour,  eating  nothing  and  basking  in 
the  sun,  waiting  for  their  sluggish  masters  to  get 
ready.  It  stands  to  reason  that  oxen  cannot  work 
so  lung  or  heartily,  driven  out  after  standing  in  the 
yard  or  field,  acquiring  an  empty  stomach,  as  they 
could  if  yoked  u|)  fresh  from  a  cool  stable,  where 
they  had  been  eating  till  the  moment  of  work  ar- 
rives. Give  them,  too,  a  good  opportunity  to  rest 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  lost  in  being  reasonably  merci- 
ful to  the  brute.  On  the  contrary  this  is  true  poli- 
cy, as  well  as  a  dictate  of  genuine  humanity.  He 
who  would  overtax  or  abuse  a  fiiithful  ox  or  horse, 
deserves  to  do  his  own  pulling  and  trotting,  with- 
out the  aid  of  those  noble  servants. — Maine    Cult. 


Bacon. — 'I'o  prevent  bacon  from  getting  rusty, 
after  it  has  been  sufficiently  cured,  put  it  into  a 
box  of  the  size  of  the  piece  of  bacon,  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  box  with  hay  ;  then  wrap  up  each 
piece  in  sweet  hay,  and  between  every  piece  intro- 
duce a  laying  of  hay.  This  method  will  prevent 
bacon  from  rusting,  and  keep  it  for  twelve  months 
as  good  as  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  salting. 

Don't  permit  stagnant  water  on  your  premises  : 
it  is  a  prolific  source  ol  disease. 
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From  the  Worcester  iKgie. 

The  followinn;  coinniiinication  is  from  a  venera- 
ble correspoiidt'iit,  of  anntlier  State.  His  age  and 
experience  entitle  his  words  U>  all  that  reverence 
which  belonjfs  to  the  advice  cominfj  Ironi  the  lips 
of  a  patriarch.  The  benevolent  spirit  they  breathe 
will  secnre  for  his  opinions  the  rei^aril  which  the 
young  should  ^^ive  to  the  wisdom  of  gray  hairs. — 
One  who  possesses  the  simplicity  of  life,  purity  of 
views,  and  the  wide  and  saafacious  observation  of 
the  old  philosopher,  had  a  rij;ht  to  put  the  name  of 
Franklin  to  his  communication. 

TO  THE  YOUNG  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  persons  in  early 
life,  should  prepare  themselves  for  the  part  they 
are  to  act  in  society.  'I'here  is  a  strong  desire  in 
both  se.\es  to  rise  to  respectability,  and  this  is  high- 
ly commendable  ;  but  many  persons  err  in  their  at- 
tempts to  gain  their  object. 

A  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  young  people 
to  reach  the  object  of  their  desire  is,  the  attempt  to 
get  rich  without  labor.  In  this  way  they  often  aim 
at  an  object  without  the  means  to  accomplish  it. 
Thus,  for  many  years  past,  young  men  have  enter- 
ed on  business  with  borrowed  capital,  to  an  extent 
never  before  known  ;  they  have  calculated  upon 
profits  which  were  precarious  ;  they  have  neglect- 
ed to  calculate  the  chances  of  sudden  declensions 
in  business;  they  have  entered  upon  house-keep, 
ing  with  e.iitravagant  purchases  of  furniture;  they 
nave  mostly  failed,  and  reduced  themselves  and 
families  to  poverty.  The  failures  and  the  distress 
which  have  occurred  in  this  country  within  a  few 
years,  exceed  every  thing  probably  that  ever  be- 
fore liappenod. 

Young  friends,  loam  wisdom.  It  is  not  the  or- 
der of  Providence  that  mankind  should  have  bless- 
ing and  prosperity  without  labor.  It  is  best  for 
mankind  that  this  should  be  the  order  of  things  ; 
good  moral  habits  are  formed  by  industry  ;  sudden 
acquisitions  ot  property  tend  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  such  habits :  they  are  often  ruinous  to  mor- 
als. Moderate  acquisitions  of  property  generate 
good  habits — tlie  habits  of  prudence,  of  foresight, 
and  correct  calculalions  of  what  is  practicable. 

The  desire  of  reaching  a  respectable  standing  in 
life  has  led  many  to  renounce  labor  for  books,  with 
the  expectation  tliat  they  can  live  by  learning.  But 
the  number  of  persons  who  can  gain  subsistence 
by  learning  is  comparatively  small.  The  profes- 
sions are  full  to  overflowing  ;  unless  that  of  the 
gospel  ministry  may  be  excepted.  By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  are  destined  to  labor, 
without  which  society  cannot  be  supported. 

In  forming  a  plan  of  business  for  life,  therefore, 
the  first  requisite  is  to  determine  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  the  occupation  which  is  to  be  followed, 
and  then  to  devote  all  possible  attention  to  gain  the 
qualifications  essential  to  success  in  that  occupa- 
tion. In  this  preliminary  to  success,  persons  very 
often  make  groat  mistakes. 

!f  a  young  man  is  to  be  a  fanner,  he  must  begin 
when  a  boy,  and  continue  in  that  business.  He 
must  gain  knowledge  by  experience,  and  muscular 
strength  by  labor.  Books  and  learning  will  nev- 
er make  farmers. 

If  a  young  man  is  to  be  a  mechanic,  he  must  be- 
gin his  art  when  young,  and  persevere  in  it,  and  be 
thoroughly  master  of  every  part  of  his  business. 
Books  and  learning  can  not  supply  the  want  of  la- 


bor and  experience.  Farmers  and  artisans  can 
not  be  made  in  the  school  house  or  college.  Most 
of  the  sliidios  cultivated  in  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, however  useful  to  professional  men,  are  not  ap- 
plicable at  all  to  to  the  common  occupations  of  life. 
This  the  writer  knows  by  e.xperience. 

It  is  with  females  as  with  malps:  they  desire  to 
live  without  labor  ;  and  thousands  of  them  fail  of 
obtaining  a  good  setth-ment  in  life,  by  aiming  at 
what  can  not  be  obtained.  Hence  the  high  schools 
often  become  nurseries  of  old  maids.  The  daugh- 
ters of  wealthy  men,  who  are  sure  of  the  means  of 
living  without  labor,  and  such  as  are  fortunate 
enough  to  marry  men  of  affluence,  may  be  justified 
in  devoting  many  years  to  languages  and  sciences 
which  they  are  never  to  use;  but  how  small  com- 
paratively is  this  number. 

Most  of  the  people  of  this  country  possess  small 
estates,  which  when  divided  will  not  support  th'^ir 
children.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  children 
whom  the  father  can  support  in  a  genteel  style, 
fail  at  his  death  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Hence 
probably  no  country  presents  su  many  instances  of 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  educated  above  their 
condition,  as  the  United  i^tates.  Many  persons 
and  families,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
have  been  ruined  or  doomed  to  struggle  with  ad- 
versity all  their  lives,  from  this  mistake.  They 
begin  wrong;  they  expect  to  be  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies, without  the  means  of  supporting  themselves 
in   such  style. 

Equally  mistaken  are  many  of  the  daughters  of 
poor  families.  Some  of  them  enter  manufactories, 
where  they  get  good  wages,  and  dress  in  rich  at- 
tire ;  neglecting  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
house-keeping,  the  very  knowledge  which  they  most 
want  to  insure  them  a  good  settlement.  Young 
men  of  industry  want  wives  tliat  are  good  house- 
keepers. They  do  not  seek  females  for  their  dex- 
terity in  tending  spools;  but  for  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  all  the  work  of  a  family  and  to  an  eco- 
nomical use  of  money.  Such  wives  are  useful 
auxiliaries  in  supporting  a  family  ;  whereas  such 
as  are  not  accustomed  to  house  work,  often  check 
or  prevent  the  prosperity  of  their  husbands :  some- 
times  they  ruin  them. 

Much  less  do  men  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life,  seek  for  females  who  have  studied  geometry, 
algebra,  rhetoric,  zoology  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. Such  sciences  are  of  no  use  to  thenr,  in 
discharging  their  duties  as  wives,  mothers,  or 
house-keepers  ;  they  are  soon  forgotten,  and  if  not, 
never  used  ;  nor  do  they  ever  become  subjects  of 
conversation.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years  obser- 
vation, the  writer  has  never  known  a  fe.iiale  thus 
educated  to  make  the  least  use  of  such  sciences; 
not  even  in  the  families  of  the  affluent.  Books  on 
such  subjects,  read  in  after  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  curiosity  or  enlarging  the  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  nature,  may  be  useful  for  these  pur- 
poses among  those  who  have  leisure  ;  but  not  being 
necessary  to  qualify  females  for  their  duties,  should 
not  be  a  part  of  school  education. 

In  no  particular,  is  the  folly  of  females  more  re- 
markable than  in  their  estimate  of  labor.  They 
seem  to  think  it  disgracing  to  labor  in  the  family 
as  domestics,  when  they  will  labor  in  manufacto- 
ries without  objection.  They  do  not  consider  that 
the  proper  sphere  of  females  is  in  the  family,  and 
that  they  cannot  fill  that  sphere  without  serving  an 
apprenticeship,  and  they  should  no  more  disdain  it 
than  young  men  should  disdain  to  be  apprentices 
to  mechanics.     The  young  of  both  sexes    must  be 


subordinate  to  those  who  are  older,  for  it  is  frotii 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  older  persons 
that  they  are  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  respecta- 
ble masters  and  mistresses  themselves.  Girls  who 
have  Tio  property  should  seek  to  be  domestics  for 
two  or  three  years,  in  respectable,  well-ordered 
families  ;  for  it  is  in  these  they  are  to  learn  not 
only  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  but  to  improve  their 
minds  and  their  manners.  It  is  the  best,  if  not  the 
(Hily  chance  which  many  of  them  can  have,  thus  to 
improve,  and  become  respectable  mistresses  of 
families. 

All  young  persons  should  have  a  competent  Eng- 
lish education,  and  for  this  purpose  tlioy  should 
have  access  not  only  to  the  bible,  but  to  the  best 
writings  of  Watts,  Addison,  Cowpor,  and  Mrs 
More.  In  wealthy  and  well  conducted  families 
the  poorest  girls  may  have  this  advantage.  By 
avoiding  domestic  service,  they  deprive  thi;mselves 
of  advantages  which  they  can  never  have  in  any 
other  business.  The  pride  of  females  often  con- 
demns them  to  poverty  and  to  a  single  life.  Many 
and  many  a  female  fails  to  gain  a  comfortable  set- 
tlement in  life,  merely  because  she  is  too  proud  to 
submit  to  the  apprenticeship  of  learning  the  duties 
of  a  house-keeper  in  the  character  of  a  hired  do- 
mestic. FRANKLIN. 


From  the  same. 

HONEY  BEE.— WEEKS'S  PATENT  HIVE. 

Mr  Editor — While  on  an  excursion  in  Con- 
necticut, I  stopped  a  day  or  two  with  a  friend  who 
was  engaged  in  raising  bees  and  obtaining  honey 
by  means  of  Weeks's  Patent  Hives,  which  proves 
io  bo  a  very  profitable  business.  These  hives  have 
two  stories,  each  containing  30  lbs.  The  .10  lbs. 
in  the  lower  story  are  first  made,  and  whsn  com- 
pleted, which  may  be  known  by  inspection,  or  by 
weighing,  the  drawers  are  placed  in  the  upper 
apartment  and  nicely  adjusted,  so  that  the  bees 
can  readily  pass  into  them.  When  these  are  filled 
they  can  be  withdrawn,  and  others  placed  in  their 
stead — thus  the  bees  can  be  preserved,  and  the 
excess  of  honey  secured,  without  the  cruel  and 
wasteful  process  of  destroying  the  bees,  which  was 
formerly  adopted  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
these  patterns  of  industry. 

I  brought  from  my  friend's  bee-house,  two  draw- 
ers of  this  most  beautiful  honey,  made  by  a  swarm 
which  had  been  in  the  hive  but  five  weeks.  These 
drawers  contained  more  than  S-'-i  pounds  of  honey  : 
add  to  this  the  30  pounds  already  accumulated  in 
the  lower  chamber,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
swarm  of  bees  had,  in  a  little  more  than  five  weeks, 
made  53  pounds  of  honey,  of  excellent  quality, 
which  in  the  market  readily  commands  25  cents  a 
pound. 

From  this  brief  statement,  the  profits  of  bees 
may  easily  be  seen.  The  swarms  sell  readily  at 
five  dollars  when  first  hived.  Thus,  the  product 
ot  the  six  hives  will  be  in  the  autumn,  30  pounds 
of  honey  for  winter  use,  30  pounds  for  market,  and 
five  dollars  for  each  swarm  of  bees.  If  the  old 
hives  make  as  much  honey  as  the  swarms,  to  this 
must  be  added  60  pounds  made  by  each  hive,  half 
of  which  is  profit,  to  wit  :   180  pounds. 

The  profit  of  the  six  hives  for    one  year  (exclu- 
sive of  the  provision  for  winter)  will  be  $207  50  :  a 
sum  well  worth  saving  to  a  man  who   does  not  need 
to  devote  one  week's  time  to  the  business. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  B.  Woodward. 
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PEACH  TREE  GRUBS. 

Remove  the  earth  fiom  the  roots  of  your  peach 
trees,  and  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
you  will  probably  find  places  where  gum  has  exud- 
ed from  the  tree.  On  .scraping  this  away  with  a 
knife,  you  will  find  a  small  grub,  which  is  the  in- 
sect so  destructive  to  peach  trees.  Cultivators  of 
the  peach  have  resorted  to  many  methods  to  e.xter- 
mitiate  this  insect  from  their  trei's,  but  generally 
without  success. 

The  habits  of  the  insect  should  fust  be  known, 
then  perhaps  some  method  may  be  devised  for  an 
effectual  e.\termiiiation.  I  have  now  before  me 
some  of  these  grubs,  which  I  have  just  taken  from 
some  trees  where  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  "as 
placed  about  the  roots  last  spring.  They  are 
white,  with  a  redish  brown  head,  and  measure  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  grub  commences  its  operations  the  last  of 
September  and  beginning  of  October.  It  appears 
to  pass  through  the  bark  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  works  a  passage  downwards  into 
the  roots,  where  it  remains  during  the  winter.  In 
the  spring  its  course  is  upwards,  and  about  the 
middle  of  May  it  may  be  found  very  near  the  sur- 
face o(  the  earth.  The  pupa  state  commences 
about  the  first  of  July. 

It  appears  in  the  winged  state  from  about  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August;  then  de- 
posites  its  eggs  somewhere  upon  the  outside  of  the 
tree,  and  not  beneath  the  bark. 

The  young  grub,  whicli  is  hatched  about  the  last 
of  September,  passes  down  and  pierces  the  tree 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  t!ie 
bark  is  tender,  and  proceeds  as  above. 

If  the  earth  be  removed  from  the  roots  in  the 
spring,  all  the  grubs  taken  out,  the  louse  dead  bark 
cut  away,  the  wouml  washed  with  soap  suds,  a  box 
be  made  and  placed  around  the  roots  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  run  a  little  below  and  rise  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
leaving  a  space  of  about  six  inches  all  around  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  if  this  be  filled  up  with 
powdered  charcoal,  I  think  the  tree  will  be  -stife 
from  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  for  it  will  not  pass 
the  charcoal  to  get  at  the  roots,  and  it  cacnot 
while  young  pierce  the  hard  bark  above. 

Wash  the  trees  thoroughly  two  or  three  times 
irom  July  to  October  with  strong  soap  suds.  This 
will  destroy  all  tlie  eggs  and  young  grubs. 

Placing  a  shovelful  of  charcoal  at    the  roots    of 

e  tree  and  leaving  it  so  that  the   grubs   can   pass 

>wn  without  coming  in   contact    with    it,  will    do 

o  good.     Neither  will  any  outward  application  do 

Hiiygood  while  the  grub  is  under  the  bark. 

All  outward  applications  in  order  to  be  efl^eclu- 
al,  must  be  made  while  the  insect  is  on  the  out- 
BJde  of  the  tree. 

There  are  some  insects  which  deposite  their 
eggs  upon  tlie  trunk  and  branches  of  trees  in  the 
fall,  where  they  rem.iin  until  spring,  when  they 
hatch.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  give  all  trees  a 
thorough  washing  in  the  spring  with  soap  suds. 
This  will  clear  off  all  eggs  and  insects  which  may 
be  upon  them.  It  also  clears  offall  the  old  rougli 
bark,  and  gives  them  a  clear  and  healthy  appeir- 
Bnce. — Detroit  Duihj  JldveHiser. 


ON  WATERI.MG  AND  FEEDING  HORSES. 
To  prevent  all  inflammatory  disorders  arising 
from  the  too  prevalent  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
inexperienced,  in  the  use  and  application  of  the 
necessary  and  proper  quantity  of  both  food  and 
water,  for  the  comfort  and  preservation  of  the  health 
of  horses,  and  their  consequent  usefulness,  I  sub- 
join the  following  unerring  ruin  and  directions,  to 
secure  and  in.sure  the  health,  vigor,  and  consequent 
utility  of  this  most  valuable  and  indispensable  ani- 
mal to  man. 

When  n  horse  is  healed  from  any  cause,  great 
care  should  be  taken,  while  in  that  slate,  to  allow 
him  to  take  but  a  very  Sijiall  quantity  of  cold  water 
at  a  tine — say  not  iiTore  than  two  quarts,  whicli 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  during  his  mea's, 
which  should  also  he  limited.  New  hay  and  corn 
should  always  be  rejected,  when  pure  hay  and  oats 
can  be  obtained  ;  the  natural  and  certain  tendency 
of  the  introduction  of  either  new  or  green  hay  and 
Indian  corn  (in  too  great  quantities)  into  the  stom- 
ach of  a  horse,  is  to  produce  diseases  in  that  or- 
gan, and  consequently  the  derangement  of  his 
whole  system ;  the  animal  is  therefore  rendered 
worse  than  useless  ;  for  delay,  and  frequently  fur- 
ther remedies  are  vainly  sought  for,  because  it  too 
often  happens  that  from  the  ignorance  of  the  ope- 
rator, he  adds  to  the  malady,  instead  of  removing  it. 

Give  your  horse  (after,  and  while  he  is  heated) 
one  quart  of  oats  or  dried  corn,  with  a  sprinkle  of 
salt,  alter  his  first  draught  of  water,  of  two  quarts. 
These  portions  of  each,  water  and  food,  may  be  re- 
peated at  discretion,  during  the  reasonable  but  ne- 
cessary time  for  the  rest  of  the  animal,  and  ycm 
may  then  with  certainty  and  safety  pursue  your 
journey  to  any  distance  and  time. 

Recipe. — When  the  firegoing  directions  are 
omitted,  and  the  bad  effects  are  apparent,  give  the 
animal  the  following: 

'1  incturo  of  Benzoin  one  ounce  ;  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia one  do.  ;  aromatic  confection  half  an  ounce  ; 
ginger  one  ounce.  To  be  mixed  in  one  quart  of 
water.  When  a  horse  is  overheated,  this  applica- 
tion will  relieve  hiui — and  it  may  also  be  given 
with  success,  in  case  where  a  horse  is  affected  with 
chulic  or  gripes,  flatulency  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, mixed  with  a  pint  of  warm  oil — to  bo  repeat- 
ed at  every  three  hours  until  relieved. 

Wm.  Cookf, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 


No  man  can  be  entirely  independent,  yet  the 
fanner  should  remember  tlmt  if  any  one  can  be 
Maid  to  possess  that  enviable  distinction,  he  is  the 
man.     Let  him  then  be  proud  of  his  calling. 


GOOD    HUSBANDRY. 

The  editor  of  the  Maine  Cultivator  (Mr  Drew, 
of  Hallowell,)  cultivates  but  a  single  acre  of  land, 
but  this  ho  does  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obtain 
from  it  an  astonishing  amount  of  produce.  The 
following  account  ofthe  management  of  his  garden 
will  no  doubt  interest  many  of  our  readers: 

One  third  of  an  acre  he  devotes  annually  to  corn 
— the  long  eared,  large  kernelled,  eight  rowed 
yellow  corn,  that  is  not  very  early,  and  not  very 
late.  With  him  it  has  ripened  every  year  for  the 
Inst  ten  vears  that  he  has  cultivated   it.     The    soil 


average  for  years,  over  -iO  bushels  of  sound  corn 
for  grinding,  besides  a  little  pig  corn  for  the  hogs 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  This  is  as  much  corn  as 
he  needs  in  his  family;  besides  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus fi)r  fattening  one  large  or  two  small  hogs. — 
From  the  same  land  he  ordinarily  obtains  some  two 
or  three  hundred  pumpkins,  which  serve  important 
purposes  in  the  family,  being,  besides,  an  excellent 
article  for  boi!ing  up  with  the  hogs'  potatoes,  giving 
a  cow,  &c.  From  the  same  land,  he  has  generally 
obtained  all  the  dry  white  beans  he  has  needed  in 
his  family  to  go  with  his  pork — which  he  raises  by 
the  avail  of  his  land,  without  purchasing  of  others. 
The  corn  fodder  is  carefully  cut  and  cured,  and 
helps  .-IS  a  subsistence  for  the  cow.  So  much  for 
one  third  of  an  acre.  A  small  portion  of  land  is 
set  apart  for  the  culture  of  onions.  Ordinarily  he 
raises  from  50  to  75  bushels  on  a  bed,  say  six  rods 
square.  These  he  sells  on  the  average  at  one  dol- 
lar per  bushel — say  .St!0  per  acre.  This  purcha,ses 
his  flour  and  rye  at  common  prices.  So  that  from 
the  first  third  of  one  acre,  and  an  onion  bed,  he  has 
all  his  bread,  brown  and  white. 

On  two  other  large  beds,  he  grows  generally 
about  50  bushels  mangel  wiirtzel  and  carrots.  These 
are  fur  the  cows'  winter  provender.  '1  hey  more 
than  pay  for  themselves  in  the  milk  and  butter,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  hay  and  other  proven- 
der. With  a  very  little  hay,  together  with  the 
corn  fodder  and  roots,  a  good  cow  (and  he  finds  it 
economy  always  to  keep  the  hest,)  may  be  kept 
through  the  winter. 

Potatoes  for  summer  and  autumn  use  are  plant- 
ed on  the  margin,  and  wherever  there  is  a  vacant 
chance  for  a  hill,  a  department  is  expressly  devoted 
to  them,  large  enough  to  raise  all  that  are  wanted 
for  the  table,  and  enough  to  spare  for  the  hogs,  &c. 

So  far  as  relates  to  bread,  butter,  pork — and  he 
might  add,  poultry. 

Then  the  rest  ofthe  land  is  devoted  to  too  many 
things  to  mention  here  :  beets,  parsnips,  cabbages, 
turnips,  green  beans,  peas,  green  corn,  cucumbers, 
melons,  squashes,  summer  and  winter  sorts,  &c., 
besides  fruit  and  flowers  of  various  kinds;  grapes, 
Antwerp  raspberries,  black  do.,  currants,  white, 
red,  black  and  yellow  ;  English  and  coHunon  goose- 
berries, and  a  few  choice  apple,  pear,  pluin,  cherry, 
peach  and  quince  trees.  All  this  from  a  single 
acre,  which  he  cultivates  mostly  with  his  own  hands. 


Scab  in  Sheep. — The  following  remarks  are  from 
the  pen  of  one  ofthe  most  experienced  and  compe- 
tent wool  growers  in  this  country.  We  have  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  remedies  proposed  be- 
low, and  can  add  our  testimony  to  their  value  : 

•'The  scab  is  very  contagious,  but  when  observ- 
ed at  an  early  pi^riod,  it  may  easily  bo  cured,  or  at 
least  prevented  from  spreading.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  is  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  to  be 
applied  to  the  diseased  parts,  after  scratching  off 
the  sciibs  with  a  comb  or  other  instrument.  The 
decoction  of  tobacco  mixed  with  lime  water  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  used  constantly,  when  necessary 
for  some  time,  will  generally  ertect  a    radical  cure. 


he  makes  rich.  He  applies  to  it  before  ploughing,  j  Another  excellent  remedy  is  a  decoction  of  helle. 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  cords  of  long  ma- I  bore,  mixed  with  vinegar,  suljihur,  and  spirits  of 
nure,  (or  six  t  J  the  third  of  an  acre)  and  turns  it  ;  turpentine.  Internal  remedies  are  of  no  use,  ex- 
under  by  the  plough.  He  plants  the  hills  three  j  eept  when  the  disorder  has  induced  other  corn- 
feet  and  a  half  apart  one  way  and  three  feet  the  [  plaints,  by  weakening  the  general  health."— ^i6a- 
other — eradh)  hy    measurement    with   a    line,      ^n  \riy  Cultivator. 

each  hill  he  deposites  a  shovel  full   of   old    rotten  i 

hog  manure  as  will  not  over  stimulate  the  crop. —  |  He  that  deserves  nothing  should  be  content 
From  this  third  of  an  acre   he   has    realized  on  an  j  with  any  thing. 
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HEADS  GATHKREl)  FOR  SEED. 

Tlie  good  and  careful  fanner  takes  the  pains  to 
select  from  his  wheat  and  his  corn  the  ears  and 
heads  that  are  earliest  ripe  for  seed.  In  this  way 
he  may  always  keep  these  productions  up  to  the 
mark nay,  if  the  selection  be  made  with  close  at- 
tention and  per.severance  from  year  to  year,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  very  great  improvement  would 
result  from  it,  and  that  all  grains  and  plants  thus 
selected,  would  pass  in  a  few  years  through  a  course 
of  melioration  to  the  greatest  attainable  degree  of 
perfection  — if  indeed  such  a  degree  can  be  reached. 

The  young  farmer  who  would  begin  now  to 
manage  on  this  principle,  in  regard  to  all  his  sta- 
ple crops,  as  Mr  Baden  did  many  years  since  with 
his  Baden  corn,  and  who,  in  the  view  of  his  neigh- 
bors would  persist  in  carrying  out  the  system  un- 
der his  direct  personal  supervision,  and  with  the 
utmost  particularity,  would  not  only  render  a  great 
service  to  his  neighborhood,  but  might  command 
for  his  commodities  an  extra  price,  that  would  more 
than  compensate  him  for  his  trouble. 

Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  "Recreations,"  says: — 
"Every  attentive  observer  will  remark  among  the 
plants  of  almost  every  kind  of  crop,  some  individu- 
al stalks  which  are  distinguis'iable  from  the  others 
by  a  great  degree  of  health  or  luxuriance,  or  profli- 
gacy, or  earliness,  or  some  other  peculiarity.  A 
friend  of  mine  remarked  some  years  ago,  a  particu- 
lar stem  of  peas  among  his  earliest  crop,  which  came 
into  flower  and  ripened  long  before  the  others.  He 
marked  this  stem  and  saved  the  whole  of  its  pro- 
duce for  seed.  These  came  as  nmch  earlier  as 
they  had  originally  done.  This  produce  was  also 
saved  for  seed  ;  and  thus  he  obtained  a  particular 
kind  of  early  pea,  that  came  at  least  a  week  before 
the  best  sort  he  could  buy  in  the  shops,  if  sown  at 
the  same  time  with  them."  The  Doctor  relates 
facts  similar  to  this  respecting  wheat  and  beans. 
The  general  idea  he  means  to  incultate  is  obvious, 
and  i.'xliemely  wortliy  attention. — American  Far- 
mer. 

[The  experiment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  publish- 
ed in  this  day's  Farmer,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
great  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  selecting  for 
seed  those  heads  which  are  earliest  ripe.] 


sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  old. — Hartford 
Conrant. 

Tlie  springing  up  of  plants  in  a  soil  on  which  ii 
is  known  no  plant  of  a  similar  kind  has  grown  for 
a  century  or  ii'ore,  is  a  fact  of  such  comnum  occur- 
rence in  New  England,  that  it  hardly  attracts  no- 
tice. Large  tracts  of  land  among  the  (ireen  Moun- 
tains, on  being  cleared  and  burned  over,  produce 
the  '  high  blackberry"  in  most  luxuriant  abun- 
dance. So,  too,  in  many  places  what  are  called 
"  pine  barrens,"  being  burned  over,  are  soon  cov- 
ered with  shrub  oaks.  Ii  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  some  years  ago,  when  the  hills  at  the  wester- 
ly part  of  this  city  were  dug  down  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  an  immense  body  of  earth  removed,  the 
new  surface  was  almost  immediately  thickly  sprink- 
led with  the  thorn  apple  (stramonium)  growing  to 
an  uncommon  rankness.  Where  did  the  seed  of 
this  plant  come  from  ?  or  was  it  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  the  "primal  curse" — "thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  "  ? 

A  singular  instance  illustrating  the  vitality  of 
seed  remaining  in  the  earth,  is  within  our  own  ex- 
perience. Seven  years  ago  we  threw  in  our  gar- 
den at  Cambridge,  a  small  quantity  of  the  seeds  of 
the  common  tobacco — intending  to  use  the  leaves 
ofthe  plant  in  experiments  for  destroying  bugs, 
worms,  &c.  No  plant  produced  from  this  seed 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  ripen  on  the  premises, 
and  but  one  was  permitted  to  flower :  yet,  there 
has  been  no  year  of  the  seven,  in  which  new  plants 
have  not  come  up,  and  it  is  not  a  week  since  we 
destroyed  several  of  them.  Some  ofthe  seed  must 
have  lived  seven  years  in  the  earth  before  it  vege- 
tated.—  Boston  Courier. 


PROTRACTED  VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

Without  admitting  such  doubtful  cases  as  those 
of  seeds  preserved  in  mummies  having  germinated, 
there  are  many  instances  of  seminal  longevity  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Books  contain  an 
abundance  of  iiwtances  of  plants  having  suddenly 
sprung  lip  from  the  soil  obtained  from  deep  exca- 
vations, where  the  seeds  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  for  ages.  Professor  Henslow  says 
that  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  after  the  surface 
has  been  drained  and  the  soil  ploughed,  large  crops 
of  black  and  white  mustard  invariably  appear. — 
Miller  mentions  a  case  of  Plantago  Psyllium  hav- 
ing sprung  from  the  soil  of  an  ancient  ditch  which 
was  emptied  at  Chelsea,  although  the  plant  had 
never  b(!en  seen  in  the  memory  of  man.  De  Can- 
dolle  says  that  M.  Gerardia  succeeded  in  raising 
kidney  beans  from  seeds  at  least  a  hundred  years 
old,  taken  out  of  tlie  Serbarium  of  Tournefort ;  and 
I  have  myself  raised  raspberry  plants  from  seeds 
found  in  an  ancient  coffin,  in  a  barrow  in  Dorset- 
shire, which  seeds,  from  the  coins  and  other  relics 
met  with  near  them,  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
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PROFIT  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 
Col.  II.  K.  Oliver,  of  this  city,  has  for  several 
years  paid  great  attention  to  the  management  of 
bees  ;  and  after  a  scries  of  experimenis  and  unwea- 
ried dilioence,  he  has  now  reached  a  wcmderful  de- 
gree of  perfection.  His  apiaries,  we  may  safely 
say,  are  the  finest  in  the  State.  Col.  O.  uses  the 
non-swarming  collateral  hive,  which  he  thinks  bet- 
ter adapted  to  cities  nnd  populous  places  than  any 
other.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  la- 
bors of  his  busy  operatives  last  week,  and  can  as- 
sure our  readers  that  it  ia  a  sight  well  worth  see- 
ing. The  hivps  are  so  constructed  that  one  can 
observe  without  danger  all  the  operations  of  these 
indefitigablo  laborers,  and  draw  therefrom  many  a 
useful  lesson. 

Col.  Oliver  has  two  apiaries,  one  containing 
eight,  and  the  other  (partly  stocked)  to  contain  sev- 
en hives.  The  hives  consist  of  one  central  and 
two  collateral  boxes — the  honey  being  drawn  only 
from  the  collaterals,  leaving  that  in  tlie  central  box 
where  the  bees  are  preserved  during  the  cold  weath- 
er, as  stock  for  their  winter  supply.  Some  of  them 
have,  in  addition  to  the  two  collaterals,  a  top  box 
t(p  contain  glasses  to  be  filled  by  the  bees.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  ten  hives  have  yielded  an 
average  of  50  pounds  each,  making  500  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey, which  sells  readily  here  at  25  cents  per  lb. 
Some  ofthe  hives  yield  as  high  as  80  pounds  each. 
The  honey  is  the  whitest,  clearest,  purest  we  have 
ever  seen,  and,  fresh  from  the  comb,  is  truly  deli- 
cious. 

As  to  the  profit  of  keeping  bees,  there  cannot  be 
a  question,  the  Col.  thinks,  if  they  are  rightly  man- 
aged. But  like  all  othct^  stock,  they  need  care  and 
attention,  and  must  not,  to  be  made  profitable,  be 
kept  in  the  usual  rough  boxes  of  the  farmers,  nor 
left  to  the  tender  meffcies  of  the  moth.  By  the 
common  method,  in  order  to  get  the  honey,  the 
bees  are  all  killed  ;  but  b-y  the  improved  method, 
they  are  all  saved  alive,  and  are  deprived  of  only 
the  excess  of  honey  over  what,  is  necessary  for  the 
winter's  consumption.  Our  townsmen,  Messrs  Hol- 
man  and  Phippen,  havfl  apiaries  also,  constructed 
on  the  same  bee-preserving  principle,  and  equally 
profit.ible. — Salem  Register. 


The  American  (Baltimore)  Farmer  says  the  crops 
ofthe  Middle  States  promise  an  abundance  greater 
than  common,  in  spite  ofthe  reports  to  the  contra- 
ry circulated  by  speculators  in  bread  stuffs. 


Mites  in  Cheese. — We  copy  the  following  from 
the  Zanesville  Gazette,  and  shall  publish  it  for  the 
special  benefit  of  cheesemakers  and  cheesemongers, 
not  doubting  that  it  will  materially  increase  the 
consumption  of  the  article.  Were  it  as  fashionable 
to  drink  spirits  of  turpentine  as  spirits  of  wine  or 
brandy,  the  first  might  be  substituted  for  the  last 
in  its  application  to  cheese,  and  quite  as  effe<tual- 
ly.  As  it  is,  we  go  for  the  brandy  di'cidedly,  and 
recommend  its  use  to  the  possessors  of  all  coloniz- 
ed cheeses. — Alb.  Cull. 

"All  who  deal  in  cheese,  whether  housekeepers 
or  merchants,  know  their  liability  to  bo  attacked  by 
skippers,  and  the  better  the  cheese  the  more  liable 
they  are  to  such  attacks.  To  drive  them  out,  the 
following  mode  will  be  found  eflfectual,  while  the 
flavor  of  the  cheese  will  be  greatly  improved.  Cut 
out  a  large  plug  in  the  upjier  side  of  the  cheese, 
and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  the  best  French  brandy, 
and  repeating  the  operation  two  or  three  tin<es, 
when  the  plug  may  be  restored  and  pasted  over, 
for  the  skippers  will  be  found  to  have  left  the 
cheese,  making  their  way  outside." 

[We  trust  the  above  suggestion  will  not  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  cheese-caters 
for  the  sake  ofthe  ardent.] 
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the  tables  of  the  rich,  who  cnuld  afford  the    expenses  of' i  odors.     The  more  closely    they  are   examined  the   more 
hot  liouses  and  garden  frames.     Now,  the  ait   of  culti-  |  are  we  compelled  to  admire  their    perfection  and    adore 


HORTICULTURE  .— N  x  I. 

We  wish  we  could  say  on  this  sulijeel  what  we-feel ; 
but  as  there  are  many  cases  in  which  superlatives  seem 
idle,  so  the  most  extravagant  tfial  we  could  use  would 
not  half  express  our  sense  of  the  value  of  this  ait; 
and  the  duty  of  men  of  taste  and  public  spirilto  advance 
it. 

Agriculture  comprehends  the  cultivation  of  great 
crops.  Horticiillure  enibiaces  the  iiiliivalion  of  the 
finest  e.sculent  vegetables,  the  most  delicious  fruits  and 
Ihe  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  flowers. 

A  few  years  since,  and  a  few  ordinary  potatoes  and 
turnips  and  some  coarse  drum-head  cabbages,  consli- 
luted  Ihe  whole  of  the  farmer's  winter  supply.  Now, 
if  he  chooses,  he  may  with  little  trouble  supply  himself 
with  a  large  variety  of  vegetables  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion. A  few  years  since,  and  a  few  coarse  apples,  some 
of  which  perchance  might  be  eatable,  though  oftener 
execrable,  were  laid  in  for  an  occasional  winter  resource. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  farmers,  after  the  season  of 
gathering  had  passed,  never  saw  an  apple  in  their  hous- 
es until  the  harvest  came  round  again.  Now,  farmers 
begin  to  come  to  the  resolution  of  cultivating  the  best 
apples  and  the  best  pears,  that  fruit  may  be  found  in 
their  cellars  every  month  in  the  year.  The  niuliiplica- 
lion  of  graperies  and  peacheries,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  most  delicious  plums,  are  continually  extending 
themselves,  and  placing  within  reach  of  an  industrious 
and  careful  man,  at  even  a  moderate  outlay  of  expense 
which  few  men  would  find  burdensome,  if  they  are  not 
too  indolent  and  selfish  to  exert  themselves,  the  most 
delicious  luxuries  which  the  appetite  can  crave.  Fruit, 
said  a  quaint  old  friend  of  ours,  was  the  food  of  paradise. 
We  know  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  than 
ripe  fruit  of  any  and  every  kind.  In  proportion  as  we 
substitute  it,  especially  ff.r  young  people,  in  place  of 
meat,  we  are  not  certain  that,  as  some  very  intelligent 
minds  conjecture,  we  shall  not  do  something  towards 
mending  or  securing  their  morals  ;  but  we  know  that 
we  shall  do  much  for  their  health  and  innocent  luxury. 
We  want  to  say  something  of  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers, but  we  have  not  room.  We  shall  not  pass  over 
the  subject,  however,  for  our  heart  is  in  it;  and  wu  can- 
not express  in  too  strong  terms  our  grateful  sense  of  thi* 
public  spirit  and  public  and  substantial  beneficence  of 
those  gentlemen  in  Boston,  Salem,  Dorchester,  Water, 
town,  Brifihton,  Roxbury,  and  other  places  in  (he  com. 
monwealth,  who  have  introduced  among  us  the  most 
splendid  and  magnificent  plants,  and  are  laboring  with 
a  most  commendable  zeal  to  promote  this  delightful 
taste  and  ficilitate  its  cultivation  and  gratification. 
July  16.  H.  C. 

H  O  R  T  I  C  U  L  T  U  R  E  .-No.  II. 
Wc  have  spoken  of  this  beautiful  and  mi»st  useful 
art  as  the  means  of  supplying  our  tables  with  the  finest 
esculent  vegetables  and  the  most  delicious  fruits.  We 
remember  well  when  the  sweet  corn  was  not  known 
among  us;  the  tomato  is  comparatively  of  recent  inlro 
duction,  one  of  the  most  salutary  as  well  as  agreeable 
vegetables  ;  and  what  a  delicious  treasure  has  been  pre. 
sented  us  in  the  Canada  and  the  luscious  vegetable 
marrow  squash.  The  Horticultural  bean  and  Ihe  Lima 
bean  are  modern  an<l   valuable    acquisitions.     Head  let. 


vating  (hem  is  diffused,  and  no  farmer  is  so  poor,  unless 
he  be  bankrupt  in  all  spirit  and  enterprise,  but  that  his 
table  may  be  covered  with  very  little  care  and  labor, 
with  these  valiiab'r;  productions  in  their  seastm,  and,  if 
ho  pleases,  out  of  season.  Believing,  as  we  do  most 
strnnglv,  it:  the  conducivenessof  vegeiable  diet  to  health, 
especially  to  the  health  of  children  and  young  [jersons, 
regarding  much  meat  as  the  fonndaiinn  nf  ininy  diseas- 
es, and  ofientiuies  in  iis  moral  tendencies  perniciou-,  as 
forcing  to  premature  developemenl  the  apjietites  and 
passions  of  the  young,  wc  consider  the  increa-e  and 
miiUiplicalion  of  fine  esculent  vegetables  and  their  moie 
general  introduction  upon  the  tables  of  our  farmers,  as  a 
signal  good.  We  are  not  anchorites  ;  or  in  the  more 
familiar  language  of  the  day,  Grakiimites,  though  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  regard  Mr  Gra- 
ham as  having  rendered  eminent  and  permanent  bene- 
factions to  the  community.  We  have  no  inclination  to 
renounce  or  denounce  entirely  the  use  of  cooked  meat ; 
(raw  meat  or  half  cooked  meat,  or  blood,  we  look  upon 
as  only  fit  for  cannibals.)  but  the  general  habits  of  the 
country  are,  in  this  respect  excessive.  Meat  thiee  times 
a  day  on  many  tables  in  the  country,  is  certainly  twice 
too  often.  Three  times  a  week  would  be  quite  frequent- 
ly enough,  where  there  could  be  substiluied  an  abun- 
dant supply  cf  the  best  well  cooked  esculent  vegetables. 
Health  would  be  essentially  promoted,  and  very  serious 
drains  upon  the  purse  would  be  cut  off. 

The  introduction  of  fine  fruits  is  another  of  the  debts 
which  we  owe  to  the  public  spirit  of  gentlemen  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  among  us.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  with  the  increasing  wealth  which  industry  and  en- 
terprise have  brought  into  our  community,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  taste,  which  has  sprung  from 
extended  means  of  education,  the  culture  of  fine  fruits 
and  attention  to  ornamental  gardening,  would  likewise 
have  advanced.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pub- 
lic spirited  efforts  of  the  Honicultural  Society,  their  ad- 
dresses, their  premiums,  their  weekly  and  annual  exhi- 
bitions, have  carried  forward  the  art  among  us  more  in 
ten  years  than  without  their  labors  would  have  been 
done  in  thirty  years.  The  finest  fruits  produced  in  any 
countiy  and  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  our  latitude, 
or  forced  by  artificial  heat,  are  introduced  among  us, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  liberally  extended.  Hot 
houses  and  green  houses,  and  extended  peacheries  and 
graperies,  were  a  few  years  since  regarded  as  the  ex- 
clusive and  almost  inaccessible  luxuries  of  the  very 
rich.  Now  they  are  not  an  infrequent  appendage  of  the 
establishment  of  many  a  man  in  moderate  circumstan- 
ces, wlio  justly  deems  them  oniy  a  reasonable  indul- 
gence.  We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  an  enterprising 
farmer,  who,  disregarding  all  ornament  and  embellish- 
ment, taking  advantage  of  the  southern  aspect  of  a  high 
rock  on  his  grounrls,  at  an  expense  of  fifty  dollars  in 
rouirh  boards  and  old  sashes  erected  a  building,  which 
gives  him  early  plants,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  grapes 
and  peaches. 

We  promised  to  say  something  of  horticulture,  as  em- 
bracing the  cultivation  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery, 
and  flowers.  "  Behold,  says  a  divine  authority,  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  and  yet  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Doth 
Gnd  clothe  these  flowers  of  the  field  ?  '— Ofall  the  forms 
of  beauty  which  this  earth  presents — so  multiplied  in 
number,  so  diversified  ill  form,  so  exquisite  in  perfec- 
tion, there  are  nono  more  striking,  next  to  those  of  the 
human  countenance,  than  are  presented  in  the  vegeta- 
ble creation  ;  in  the  lorm  of  their    stems  and  leaves  and 


luce  and  (he  fine  early    cabbages    could  appear  only   on  ,  flowers  ;  and  in  their  diversified  tints  and    coloring  and 


the  unutterable  skill  of  the  Divine  Artist. 

Now  we  say  there  is  no  taste  which  indicates  higher 
natural  refinement  nf  mind  than  a  tasie  for  flowers; 
there  is  none  more  innocent  in  its  indulgences  ;  there 
is  no  pursuit  to  which  our  hours  of  recreation,  especial- 
ly thnse  (*f  the  fair  sex,  can  be  more  properly  devoted 
than  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  there  is  n<t  less  expen- 
sive or  more  beautiful  embellishments,  with  which  we 
can  surround  our  yards,  our  door  ways,  our  piazzas,  and 
our  gardens.  In  this  respect  we  may  congra(ula(e  our- 
selves that  a  highly  improved  taste  is  advancing  all  over 
the  country.  Great  pains  are  used  in  many  towns  in 
the  commonwealth  to  adorn  the  roads  with  ornamental 
and  shade  trees  ;  and  individual  examples  of  a  highly 
improved  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  are  to  be  met  with  numerous- 
ly in  all  <mr  villages,  and  in  many  of  our  less  populous 
towns  iu  (he  interior,  where  we  should  least  expect 
them.  Our  well-conducted  horticultural  magazines 
have  done  much  tov.'ards  this  result  ;  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  public-spirited  friends  of  rural  improvement 
ought  to  be  the  more  exerted  to  sustain  the  well-eon- 
duc[ed  and  only  surviving  publication  of  this  class,  of 
our  friends  the  Messrs  Hovey,  which  has  done  much 
for  this  excellent  cause. 

But  how  frivolous,  say  so  ne  men,  is  this  taste  for 
flowers  ;  they  are  only  to  look  at,  and  why  should  we 
not  devote  our  lime  to  the  cultivation  of  that  which  is 
substantial  and  suited  to  sustain  life.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  time  for  both  these  objects.  Attention  to  the 
one,  where  the  time  is  well  arranged  and  the  habits  ar^- 
industrious,  need  not  interfere  with  the  other.  The 
multiplication  even  of  Ihe  most  beautiful  and  splendid 
rural  embellisliinenls  around  our  houses,  will  demand 
but  small  attention,  for  many  of  them  are  of  a  perennial 
character  and  require  only  a  slight  occasional  attention. 
Rendering  our  houses  more  beautiful,  we  render  tlieiu 
more  attractive  and  valuable.  Rendering  them  moie 
attractive  and  beautiful  we  multiply  and  strengthen  the 
domestic  ties  which  bind  us  to  them  ;  and  there  is  a 
rich  and  grateful  pleasure  and  as  pure  as  the  virtuous 
mind  can  enjoy,  in  contemplating  the  results  of  our  own 
labor  and  liiste  in  embellishing  '.he  little  spot  of  earth 
which  for  a  while  we  are  permitted  to  call  our  own  ; 
aud  in  rendering  it  an  object  of  delightful  gratificatiou 
to  every  passer  by. 

But  the  "  flowers  are  designed  only  to  please  the  eye,' ' 
and  why  should  not  the  eye  be  pleased  .'  What  pleas- 
ures more  pure,  more  exquisite,  more  warming  to  the 
heart,  more  improving  to  the  mind  and  the  affections 
than  those  which  come  through  the  eye  .-'  what  may  be 
more  enjoyed  without  injury  to  the  moral  taste.'  and 
where  shall  we  read  more  luminously  displayed  the  per- 
fections of  (he  Creator,  than  in  the  heavens  over  our 
heads,  the  earth  under  our  feet,  and  (hose  muldplied 
departments  in  his  works  of  visible  glory  lo  which  the 
eye  alone  gives  us  access.  H.  C. 

July  18. 

MASS,  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So. 
ciety  held  Saturday,  August  8lh,  1840,  the  fidlowing 
"entlemen  were  ch'>sen  a  Committee  of  Arrangemenig 
for  the  annual  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  the  ensii- 
in"  autumn  ; — Sam'l  Walker,  Win.  Oliver,  Isaac  P.  Da- 
vis, L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Thos.  Lee,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Isaiah  ."^tickney,  Edw'd  1\I.  Richards,  J.  J.  Low,  Jno.  I^ 
Russell,  Benj.  V.  French,  Robcit  Treat  Paine,  Chas.  M. 
Hovey,  Wm.  T.  Eustis,  John  Towne,  Sam'l  Downer, 
J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Otis  Johnson,  David  Haggerston, 
W.  H.  Cowan,  Rob't  Manning,  J.  M.  Ives,  George 
Brown,  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Cheever  Nevvhall,  Joseph  Breck, 
Wm.  M'Lellan,  Wm   Kenrick,  Jona.   Winship,    Henry 
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Sheafo,  Sani'l  11  Jolirison,  Ebun'r  Putn.nni,  J.  C.  How- 
ard, S.  Sweuiser,  I'.  B.  Hove)',  J.  1,.  L.  F.  Warren, 
Jno.  A.  Keririik.  Win.  E.  Cart.-r,  J  W.  Russell,  Kufus 
Howe,  Sain'l  Poiid.Jno.   Hovey ,  A.  Bowdilcli. 

Special  Comvtittce  to  Decorate  the  Hall  and  to  lake 
charge,  of  the  Fruits  and  Flowers. — Siiin'l  W^alker,  L. 
P.  Grusvenor,  M.  P.  Wild.'r,  Win.  Oliver,  C.  M.  Hov- 
??y,  I.  Stickncy,  j;,  M.  Richards,  David  Haggerston,  S. 
R.  J.,linsoii,  J  I-.  L.  F.  Warren,  J.  W.  Russell,  Wm. 
McLellan,  Riifus  Howe,  A.  Bowdiicli. 

Committee  to  make  Repotts  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and 
Vegetables. — Sain'l  Walker,  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  L.  L.  F. 
VV  arren. 

Att.si,  E.  M.  RICHARDS, 

Rec.  Sec'y. 


BRKjHIOW    market.— MoNDAr,  Aug.  10,  J840. 
Kfporteit  fertile  Kew  tnjjlund  [-armer. 

Al  M.irkct  410  Beef  Cattle,  18  Cows  and  Calvei^, 
2950  Sheep,  and  175  Swine. 

PiilCES.— fiee/  C'««/e.— First  quality,  $6  00  a  $6  25. 
Second  quality,  $5  50  a  $5  75.  Third  quality,  $4  00 
a  $5  25. 

Otics  and  Calves.— ^'iO,  $22,  $25,  $30,  $33,  $35, 
and  $3S. 

5/ieep.— Lots  $1  25,  $1  42,  $1  50,  $1  G2,  $1  88, 
$2  25,  $2  33,  and  $2  CO. 

Swine. — Old  hogs  4  for  sows,  4  and  4  1-2  for  barrows. 
Lots  to  peddle  4  and  !).     At  retail  4  1-2  to  6  l-S. 


i;r\te  and  pouukbtte. 

An   eslahli.shnipnt  lor  the  manufacture   nf  the    Manures 
called  Urate  and  Pnudrette  ha-.  Iieen  erected,  at  a  considera- 
ble expense,  in  llie   Slate   of  New   Jersey,  near  the  city  of ' 
New  York  ;  and  an  act  of  incorporation  has  been  grained  by  '  "1-cm,  American,     . 
the  legislalure  of  ihe  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  by  the   name  of    Ashes,  Pearl,  per  lot 
"  The  Lodi  Mannluclurin!;  Company  "  for  purposes  of  agri- 1  ''"' 

culture,  wherein  It  is  provulcd,  that  5U0  shares,  a  porlioii  ofi 
the  stuck  reserved  for  subscription  by  farmers  and  gardeners, 
within  a  limited  time,  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  50  bushels 
of  Proudretle  yearly  lor  live  years,  viz.  in  1840,  184!,  184i!, 
1843,  and  1844,  upon  each  share  of  Snio,  which  is  at  the  rale  ; 
of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  those  years,  nnd  after  that 
period  to  receive  an  equal  dividend  with  the  other  stock- 
holders. 

The  Manufactory  has  gone  into  operation  according  to 
law  ;  a  sufTicient  number  of  shares  havm;;  been  subscribed 
for  that  puipose.  and  capital  paid  in;  and  the  first  dividend 
has  been  regularly  paid  to  the  subscribers— the  next  divi- 
dend is  payable  in  September.  Kut  the  Company  needs  a 
larger  moneyed  capital  than  it  now  has,  to  carry  it  on  to  hel- 
ler advantage.  Inquiries  having  been  inude  whclher  all  the 
stock  had  been  taken,  and  the  difficulty  al  the  preseut  time 
ol  obtaining  funds,  to  a  sufficient  amount,  from  a  few  indi 
viduals,  has  induced  a  renewal  of  this  notice  to  farmers  and 
gardeners,  and  every  other  person  who  may  have  spare  funds, 
(as  every  person  is  now  permitted  to  subscribe,)  that  there  is 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED  WITH  GREAT  CARE,   WEEKLV. 


THERM  OMETRICAL. 

Itf  |>nr!ed  (or  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Range  of  ilie  'i'hermoineterat  the  fiardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England  Fanner,  Brighif>n,  Mugs,  in  »  shaded 
Noriherly  exporfiire,  weeks  ending  AngusI  9. 

August,  1840.       1  7A.M.  I  12,M.  |  5,1*. M.  |    Wind. 


Monday, 

3 

63 

83 

71 

S.  w. 

Tuesday, 

4 

68 

84 

74 

S.  W. 

Wednesday, 

5 

70 

85 

73 

w. 

Thursday, 

6 

58 

80 

T'^ 

S.  w. 

Friday, 

7 

60 

78 

66 

w. 

Saturday, 

8 

69 

80 

06 

s. 

Sunilay, 

9 

53 

82 

67 

N.  W. 

Fair  weather  every  day  at  12  o'clock. 


SUPERIOR    NEW    STRA'WBERRY. 

Hovey's  Seedling,  a  new  variety,  originated  in  1835,  and 
now  lor  the  first  lime  offered  to  the  public,  after  a  trial  of 
three  years,  in  a  bearing  state,  has  confirmed  its  superiority 
over  every  other  variety.  U  belongs  to  the  class  denomina- 
ted Pine  S'traicberries,  and  may  be  described  as  follows: 

i*^ruti,  very  large,  round,  never  coxco/nb-shaped,  even  in 
the  largest  berrits.  Color,  deep  shining  red.  ^Seeda,  insert- 
ed in  a  slight  cavity.  J^/eih,  scarlet,  firm,  abounding  with  a 
most  agreeable  acid  and  exceedingly  high  flavored  iuice. 
The  vines  are  as  hardy  as  the  Early  Virginia,  having  stood 
the  severity  of  the  several  past  winters  unharmed  ;  gro.vih 
vigorous,  and  the  fruit  well  elevated  from  the  ground  on 
strong  stems.  A  full  tiescripliou  of  this  seedling,  with  an 
engraving  of  the  iruit,  and  some  account  of  its  origin,  treat- 
ment, &c.  will  be  given  in  the  August  number  ot  the  Maga- 
zine of  Horticvliure. 

This  strawberry  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts 
Horlicnlturat  Society's  Rooms  in  133S,  again  in  183^,  and 
also  the  present  year,  and  each  year  <iblained  the  Society's 
premium,  allhoiigli  in  competion  with  the  Melhven,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Dowuton,  &c.  tjentlemen  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  other  varieties  cultivated  in  this  country,  have  seen 
the  bed  in  full  bearing,  and  hesiiatingly  pronounce  it  the 
largest,  finest,  most  productive  and  hardy  variety  they  have 
ever  seen. 

The  entire  stock  of  plants  is  in  the  posses.sion  of  the  sub 
scribers,  not  one  ever  yei  having  been  disposed  of,  and  they 
are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  will  he  ready  for  delivery  on 
and  after  the  20Ih  of  August.  All  orders  will  be  executed 
ill  tlie  rotation  in  which  they  are  received.  Plants,  55  per 
dozen.  All  orders  from  a  di-*tance, enclosing  the  amount  for 
the  plants  ordered,  will  be  immediately  attended  to, and  the 
plants  promptly  sent  to  the  direction  desired. 

ANo,  a  fine  stock  of  jilanls,  of  the  following  sorts,  all 
warrented  genuine ^  or  no  charge. 

Melhven  Scarlet,  $2  per  hundred. 

Bishop's  Orange,  S5  pei  hundred. 

Early  Virginia,  SI  per  hundred. 

English  Wood,  Si  per  hundred. 

All  orders  immediaielv  attended  to,  and  the  plants  speedily 
forwarded.  '        HOVEY  &  CO. 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  5>eed  .^lore, 

August  5.  7  Merchants'  Row,  near  State  st.  Boston.  ' 


vet  a  considerable  portion  nf  the  reserved  slock,  which,  by 
law,  is  to  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  in  Prou 
drelle,  one  half  in  May,  and  the  other  half  in  September,  in 
the  years  IS40,  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  IS44,  not  yet  subscribed 
(or,  and  the  books  arc  now  open  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
Ihe  same,  by  any  person,  whether  gardener,  farmer  or  other- 
wise, at  Ihe  office  of  ihc  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,  No. 
73  Cedar  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York!  Terms  for  the 
reserved  stock,  Sioo  per  share  in  cash;  and  for  the  other 
portion  of  the  slock  an  instalment  of  S25  jier  share  on  sub- 
scribing, and  the  residue  (being  S75  per  share)  to  be  called 
in  by  instalments  of  S5  per  share,  after  thirty  davs  notice. 

These  manures  have  been  fairly  tested  and  very  generally 
approved  of  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best  manures,  and 
more  economically  applied  than  any  other  known  substance 
used  for  manure. 

As  the  article  can  be  furnished  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  (not  more  ihan  sufficieni  to  manure 
35,000  acres  annually.)  it  must  follow,  that  m  a  few  years  it 
will  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  stockholders 
alone. 

It  is  important  to  agriculture,  and  the  enterprise  deserves 
the  liberal  support  of  every  enlightened  farmer.     By  order, 
WILLIAM  M    WILSON,  Secretory. 

At  an  election  for  Directors  of  the  Lodi  Manufacturing 
Company,  held  at  Jersey  City  on  the  6lh  day  of  July,  1840, 
the  following  persons  were  elected  Direcli>rs  of  the  Compa- 
ny, to  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  Monday  in  October 
next,  namely,  Anthony  Dey  and  Jacob  C.  Dey,  of  New 
York  ;  J  D.  Miller,  Andrew  S.  Garr  and  Rodman  M.  Price, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Agust  12. 


Ci-igbton  IVurseries  and  Gardens.     For    ^ale 

A  large  quantity  nf  superior  European  and 
American  Urnamental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  varnty  o{  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
olher  productions  can  now  be  se/ec/erf  and  7?larA-e(/,  and  will 
be  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most 
proved  European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders   may  be    forwarded  via.   mail,  addressed   Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  Brighton,  Mass.,  or  lefi  wilh  Messrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  August  12. 


ap- 


TO    AUKSERYillEN    AKD    GARDEIVERS. 

A  well  established  Nursery  and  good  Vegetable  Garden, 
situated  in  the  Slate  of  Rlassachiiselts,  near  a  market  for 
vegetables,  and  where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  trees,  to- 
gether wilh  every  convenience  for  a  man  with  a  family,  will 
be  let  on  accommodating  lerins  to  a  good  tenant  for  a  term  of 
years.  Address  a  line  staling  name  and  reference  (post 
paid)  to  J.  P.  MERRILL,  care  of  Messrs.  Brerk  &  Co. 
Seedsmen,  Boston,  previous  to  first  of  October. 

August  12. 


BUDDING  FRVIl'   TREES. 

Cuttings  of  fruit  trees  for  budding,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  choice  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Pluins,  and  Cherries, 
known  and  cultivated  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  all  from 
hearing  trees,  can  be  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sent 
with  perfect  safely  to  a  y  part  of  this  country  or  Europe. 
.Apply  by  mail  to  the  subscriber,  at  the  Pomolocical  Garden, 
Salem,  Mass.  ROBERT  MANNIKG. 

Salem,  July  15. 

CASE.S    OF  TOOLS. 

Just  received  from  England,  a  few  cases  of  superior  horti- 
cultural tools,  for  gentlemen  or  ladies  use,  a  splendid  arlicle 
in  mahogany  cases.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


00  lbs 
Pot 
Beans,  white.  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,  .... 

No   1 

prime,         .... 
Eeesw  AX,  white, 
yellow. 
Bristles,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy. 
Candles,  mould, 
dijiped, 
sperm, 
CHEraE,  new  milU, 
Cider,      ..... 

refined. 
Bone  Manure, 

in  casks, 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American) 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bav,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1 ,      . 
No.  2, 
No.  3,       . 
Alewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 
Salmon,  No.  1 , 
Floub,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 

Rye, 

Meal,  Indian,  in  hbls. 

Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern, 
GRiSDSTONES,pr  tonof2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  Isl  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 
Lard,  Boston,       .... 

southern,        .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  C'Untry  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  siangliter, 
Boston  dry  hides. 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
flloLASSEs,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  ol  2200 
PoEK,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeds;   Herd's  Grass, 

Ued  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    ... 

Flax 

Red  Clover,  northern, 
Southern  Clover, 
SoAi>,  .American,  Brown, 
"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  h'leeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 

S_:  I  Pulled  superfine, 

^5jNo.  I, 

g-3lNo.2,      .... 
2  ^  t  No.  3, 


pound 

bushel 
barrel 

pouud 


pound 
dozen 
barrel 
bushel 

pound 


quintal 


barrel 


rhttfti 
S 

5  37 
4  87 

1  76 

2  00 
14  50 

11  00 
35 
25 
35 
10 
22 
13 


10 

1  25 

2  00 


bushe 


pound 


pcund 


cask 
gallon 


37 

9 

1  50 

I  50 

87 

II  00 

9  00 

4  12 

IS  00 

5  25 
5  09 

3  00 
3  00 
62 
57 
54 
59 

42 
3U 

18  00 
28  00 

to 

15  00 
10  50 


10 
10 

29 
25 
26 
22 
20 
21 
IS 
75 
20 

1  00 

1  10 
40 
65 


10 

6i 
5  5« 
5  12 
225 
2  50 
5  00 


barrel  16  00 

"   14  00 

"   12  50 

bushel  2  SU 

70 

ti 

"  :  2  00 
"  2  25 
2  00 
13 


pound 


pr  M.  I 
pound 


11  50 
4» 
28 
70 
II 
2S 
14 

3T 

1  50 

4  on 

3« 

3r 

46 
12 

2  25 

1  75 

1  0» 

11  25 

9  25 

4  37 

16  00 

5  19 

6  37 
5  12 


65 
53 
56 
60 

43 
37 

19  00 

30  09 

II 

16  00 


11 
II 
30 
27 
28 
24 
21 
2S 
29 
89 

2r 


45 

7» 


17  0» 
16  00 
15  00 
13  58 
3  00 
80 

1  50 

2  26 
2Sa 
2  50 

14 
IS 

7 
13 

9 

48 
4e 

3S 

45 
40 
25 
20 
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NEW     ENGLAND    FARMER 


AIG.    12,   1S40. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Krom  the  Fnrmpr's  jVIoiilhly  Visitor. 

FARMERS  PHILOSOPHERS. 

All  t'arinera  nii{;lit  and  sliuiild  be  pliilosophers — 
not  like  Newton,  LucUe,  nr  Descarte-s  for  few  liave 
the  intellect,  or  time  to  examine  nature  as  tliey  did 
— but  all  have  tlie  faculty  and  time  enough  to  read 
the  book  of  Nature,  which  lie.s  wide  open,  and  is 
80  plain  that  "he  who  runs  may  read"  many  things 
for  curiosity,  and  some  for  profit  :  I  will  relate  a 
few  tacts  in  n\y  blunt  way. 

A  few  years  since,  while  standing'  beside  a  wall, 
]  heard  a  splashing  in  water  on  the  opposite  side. 
Looking  over,  I  saw  about  eight  feet  from  me,  two 
bullfrogs  apparently  wrestling.  They  stood  upon 
their  liiiid  legs — took  fair  hold  at  the  back  with 
their  arms  (or  fore  legs,  if  you  please)  and  tripped, 
and  twisted  just  like  two  men  in  wrestling.  Some- 
times one  would  get  thrown,  then  the  other.  I 
saw  them  at  this  play  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  They 
certainly  were  not  fighting,  for  neither  were  hurt. 
The  water  was  two  or  three  inches  deep,  just  up  to 
their  knees  ;  as  soon  as  one  gave  the  other  a  fall, 
he  would  jump  ofl',  and  both  would  stand  up  and 
take  hold  again. 

HAWK     STORY. 

There  was  a  pair  of  hawks  nearly  as  large  as  the 
eagle,  which  visited  our  neighborhood  for  twenty 
years — how  much  longer  I  know  not.  They  were 
curious  and  cunning  creatures.  They  generally 
took  five  or  six  chickens  annually  from  each  far- 
mer. Nobody  could  shoot  or  trap  them.  One 
time  when  I  was  from  home  they  pounced  upon  an 
old  hen  and  killed  her,  but  could  not  carry  her  off. 
I  came  home  soon  after,  and  placed  myself  in  the 
barn  with  a  double  barrel  gun  about  eight  rods 
from  the  hen.  There  was  a  hole  through  the  barn 
door  big  enough  for  the  gun  barrels.  There  I 
waited,  expecting  they  would  come  back  after  their 
prize.  They  did  come  back  ;  but  whether  they 
saw  tlic  barrels  or  smelt  mischief  otherwise  1  know 
not.  They  flew  round  a  wliile — lit  several  times 
twenty  rods  olT,  and  then  cleared  out  forever  from 
the  hen. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  about  these  liav\ka 
was  their  races.      About  a  mile  north  of  my  house 


jinother. — A  few  years  ago  I  saw  in  my  garden 
thousands  of  hob  s  about  the  bigness  of  a  gc.ose- 
quill  and  perfectly  round.  Supposing  there  were 
some  insects  in  these  lioles  that  were  destroying  my 
garden  sauce,  I  dug  some  of  ihem  out.  I  found 
them  from  three  to  five  inches  in  depth.  They 
were  diflcrcnt  from  any  creature  described  in  any 
nntiirnl  history  which  I  have  seen.  About  one 
fciuith  <jf  it  (its  head  and  neck)  was  black.  It  had 
six  leifs  and  some  powerful  looking  claws  near  the 
moQth  lor  so  little  a  creature.  The  body  and  rest 
of  it  was  very  much  like  a  whitish  worm.  Its 
whole  length  was  about  an  inch.  I  thought  that 
boiling  wiiior  would  be  a  go<id  thing  to  destroy 
them.  I  tried  it,  and  killed  perhaps  three  fourths 
of  lliem  ;  but  my  carrots,  onions,  &c.  went  faster 
than  ever.  I  then  thought  it  possible  that  these 
nameless  animals  might  be  carnivorous,  wliich  1 
soon  found  to  be  the  case,  by  seeing  one  of  them 
catch  a  bug  which  was  passing  over  his  house.  I 
then  put  some  maimed  flies  near  the  top  of  their 
houses:  they  were  soon  dragged  to  the  bottom.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  a  real   benefit  to  a    garden. 

•  Stoddard. 


SCYTHES,    RAKES,  &.O. 

The  suhscrihers   oflcr  f'T  .«alo  a   very  extensive  nnrl  cnm- 
plete  nssortiTient  of  Scythes,  Rakes,  &c.  consisting  inpnrtol 
311(1  dozen  Phillips.  Messev  anil  Colliy's  superior  Seyilies. 
5(1     "       IMelcalf's  '         Ho.  do. 

50     "       Taft's  east  steel  do.  do. 

25     "       Eniflishdo.  do.  Grass    do. 

10     "  do.      do.  do.  Cradle  ilo. 

10     "  do.      do.  do.  Border  do 

100    "       Hall's  Rakes,  superior. 
100     "       Wilder  &  Eddy's  do.  do. 
200     "       Common  do.  do. 
100    "       Clapp's  patent  Scythe  Snaiths. 
5o    "       Raker's     do.        do.        do- 
100     "       Common  do,        do.        do. 
2500    "      Austin's  superior  Rifles. 
2100     "       Common  do. 

1000    "       Scythe  Stones 
100     "       Grain  Cradles  superior. 

Tliey  would  respeclfully  call  the  attention  of  Dealers  and 
Agnculturisls  to  the  ahove  assortnienl,  wliieh  consists  of 
many  of  the  best  kinds  now  m  use,  and  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

.lOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
AVw   Kngland  Agricultural    WarchoMse  mid  Seed   Store, 
51  &  53  jVorWi  Market  Street. 
May  20. 


BERKSHIiiB   HOGS. 

The  suliscrihcrs  offer  for  sale  a   few  pair  of  full  Wooded 


Berkshire  Hogs  ;  also,  pigs  7-6  blood,  crossed  with  Mackav 
Inquire  at  the  New  England  Farmer  oflice,  or  at  ihcir  farm 
is  a  hill,  the   heighest  in  this  town  ;  and    southeast  |  »'  Brighton.  JOSEl'H  BRECK  Si.  CO. 


from  me  sixty  rods,  is  another  bill  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  nearly  perpendicular  on  the  north 
side.  Many  a  day  have  I  seen  these  hawks  have 
their  races  as  regular  as  horses  or  men.  They 
would  fly  slowly  round  in  the  air,  and  slowly  take 
their  wny  to  the  height  of  land  on  the  north  ;  and 
then  apparently  start  fair,  and  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  or  at  least  as  fast  as  they  could  wing 
their  way,  rush  to  a  certain  hush  on  the  top  of  the 
south  hill  ;  and  then  wheel  round  and  wend  their 
way  back  again  for  another  raee. 

One  afternoon,  (June  18;57j  I  had  watched  them 
several  rounds.  A  thought  struck  me  that  if  I  should 
get  behind  the  bush  which  was  their  goal,  I  might 
be  revenged  for  tlie  old  hen  and  chickens.  .Accor- 
dingly I  |)laced  myself  there  with  my  double  bar- 
rel. They  came — I  snapped  the  lock,  but  it  mis- 
sed fire.  I  had  scarcely  ever  known  it  to  miss  fire 
before.  I  felt  provoked,  fiir  I  was  sure  of  both,  or 
one  of  them  at  least.  1  hey  wheeled  round — look- 
ed scorn  at  inc  ;  but  had  no  more  races  that  day. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  saw  them  racing  again  ; 
my  revenge  was  gone— I  was  glad  I  had  irpt  killed 
them. 


Julv  29. 


Sl'PERB   ROCKET  LARKSPUR   SEED. 

The  subscriliers  ofTer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Superb  Doulde 
Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  ofihcirown  raising,  saved  from  dou- 
lile  flowering  plants  only,  emliracing  all  the  diHerent  colors. 
Eor  fine,  strong  and  early  plants,  the  seed  should  he  sown  in 
August  JOSEPH  BRECIC  &  CO, 

June  17. 


GARD.'".]VKRS>  KJVIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECIC  &  CO.  have  lliif  season  imported  and 
now  ofl'er  for  sale  a  few  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
pruning,  &.c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also-a    large  assoninenl    of    lJtid<lii;g  ■Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &c. 

April  •ii 

SESCE  CH'MNS. 

.Tust  received  from  Rnilund,  at  the  New  Ens:l  ind  Agricul 
rural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitnhle  for  inakitiE  the 
chain  feme,  &.C.  JOSEPH   BItECK  &  CO 

Julv  15. 


TRACE  CHAISS. 

Just  received,  diieel  from  the  English  nianufacturesr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feet  long,  suitable  lor 
plouehing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  15. 


STRAWBERRIES  !       STIJAAVBKRKIES  !  1 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  cnlfivaling  this  delicious 
Fruit  are  reepectfully  informed  that  the  suhscn'ter  Iras 
fiiieceo'led,  <'i(\er  many  years  cxperinieniing  upon  the 
Strawberry,  not  only  in  obtaining  new  varieties,  hnl  in 
ascert.'iinin^  the  best  rnelliods  of  ctiltiviition.  The  sub- 
scriber would  fftVer  to  the  public,  the  present  seiison,  his 
Selected  fo/Zeff^ott  consisting  af  sevc7i  varieties  ;  they  are 
such  as  have  stood  tlie  test  of  n  fair  trial  for  seven  years'^ 
and  are  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Spei'imens  of  his  Fruits  have  been  exbil>ited  everv 
seasun  a!  the  Ma.ssaclui^elts  Hortir^uttiiral  Rooms,  and 
have  always  comniandt'd  an  extra  price  in  Faneuil  Hall 
Miirkel. 

Warren's  Seedling  Methven,  a  new  and  valuable  kind, 
a  free  bearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy  ;  fruit  measu- 
ring .^j^  inches  has  been  exhibited  the  present  season. 
This  variety  can  be  warraiiieil  to  be  one  of  the  finest  va- 
rieties grown,  and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large 
quantiiy,  with  the  s:iine  cultivation,  as  any  other  ever<if- 
fered,  although  some  may  ask  the  modest  (!)  price  of  f!5 
per  dozen.  The  price  of  ibis  Seedling  is  $5  per  hundred 
plants. 

Methven  Castle — Fruit  extremely  large,  high  flavored 
and  showy  ;  Bpccimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown 
this  season  six  inches  in  circumference.  Tliis  variety 
can  be  said  to  be  very  excellent,  (when  the  true  kinds  is 
obtained);  it  is  one  of  the  largest  l.ite  varieties  known, 
profitable  and  liigiily  worthy  of  cultivation,  all  that  some 
growers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
Price  ^3  per  hundred  plants. 

Keens  Se.edting — A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  ricli  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored  ; 
has  always  been  considered  by  English  cultivators  the 
best  grown.     Price  $3  per  hundred. 

Royal  Scarlet — Fruit  long  ovjiI  shiiped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer  and  very  hardy,     l-'riee  $2. 

Havthiiis — Fruit  larger  than  English  Wood,  exceed- 
ingly numerous, sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the 
plant.     Pi  ice  $1. 

Early  Virginia — Tiiia  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  free  bearer,  and  very  hardy. — 
Price  .fa. 

Enirlish  Wood — Fruit  well  known   for  years.     $L 

N.  B.  Tfiose  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  de- 
licious fruit,  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  visit  the 
gardens  and  see  tlie  mcLliod  of  cnhivation,  and  satisfy 
tliemselves  that  they  can  obtain  their  plants  from  first 
hands,  for  it  is  too  often  the  cose  that  large  and  attrac- 
tive advertisements  are  sent  forth  to  the  public  by  deal- 
ers in  plants,  when  at  the  same  time  they  liave  never 
grown  the  kinds  oftercd  for  sale,  and  know  but  little 
about  their  cultivation.  Atteiitinn  to  this  by  purcha- 
sers, if  po«^sible,  will  save  much  time  and  money. 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  be  warranted 
to  be  free  from  niixtuics,  and  shall  also  be  young  and 
healthy,  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  enclosing  the 
amount  for  tiie  order, or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be 
promptly  attended  to,  and  the  plants  carefully  forvrard- 
ed  agreeably  to  directions. 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WAIIREN. 

JVonantum  Vale,  Brighton,  July  25,  1640. 

Orders  directed  to  J.  BRECK  &  Co.,  will  be  execut- 
ed with  despatch. 

TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  Ensliind  Agricultural  Ware* 
house,  a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
upcatllc.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  llerhy,  Esq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Chariestown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  le  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  freo- 
ly  up  and  down,  and"  leaves  the  animal  al  lilieriy  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  liinx  perfectly  secure. 

July  IB.  JOSEPH   BRKCK  &  CO. 

PATENT  SPRING    BA1.ANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  eouvcnicnt  spring  balances,  for  fami- 
Iv  use.  a  very  simple  conlrivaiue  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  51  and  52  North  Market 
Street.  Boston. 

July  15. 


THE    NEW    KNG!-A'n  P.VKMF.R 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  alS3  per  gunum 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — hut  those  who  pay  within 
sixtydays  from  llictimeof  subscribing  are  entitled  to  a  i  e- 
duct'ionof  59  cents. 
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N,    E  .    FARMER. 


VISIT  TOTIIR  FARM  OP  E.  PHINNEV,  Esq., 
LEXINGTON. 

Wo  ffavo  list  year  an  acccuuit  oftlin  ff.rm  of  Mr 
Pliinney,  of  Lexington,  which  we  believe  was  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  Our  ol)joct  was  to  enconr- 
ago  and  stimulate  others  to  follow  the  example  of 
Mr  Phinnoy  in  their  improvements,  that  like  him 
they  might  receive  ten  fold  in  the  amount  of  their 
produce.  Wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
count given  was  not  altogether  in  vain  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  has  been  instrumental  in  some  measure  of 
calling  up  the  attention  of  a  few  to  the  importnnce 
of  a  more  systeuiatic  cultivation  and  liberal  outlay 
in  their  agricultural  operations.  We  do  not  wish 
to  convey  the  idea  that  Mr  Phinney 'stands  at  the 
head  of  agiicultural  improvements,  or  that  he  has 
no  equals  in  the  vicinity,  by  our  frequent  recurrence 
to  his  farm,  for  there  are  hundreds  in  the  circle  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  like  him  stand  in  the  fore- 
most ranks,  and  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  a 
better  and  more  perfect  mode  of  cultivation.  Hav- 
ing again  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  day  upon 
this  farm,  which  may  truly  be  styled  a  pattern  one, 
we  will  now  take  the  opportunity  to  communicate  a 
few  things,  which  more  particularly  struck  our  at- 
tention, and  first  we  will  speak  of  the 

Oiilutrding. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  last  volume  of  the 
N.  E.  Farmer,  page  fil,  for  the  account  given  of  it 
last  year.  The  trees  have  made  a  vigorous  growth 
the  present  season  and  are  now  loaded  with  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit.  The  Baldwins  arc  remarkably  fair, 
and  promise  to  be  of  an  e.xtra  quality  and  very  free 
from  the  ravages  of  the  curcnlio.  The  contimted 
drought  began  to  affect  the  crop  seriously,  and 
great  quantities  of  fruit  had  fallen,  but  the  abun- 
dant and  timely  rains  have  revived  the  trees  and 
probably  as  much  fruit  remains  as  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  trees,  or  profitable.  We  were  informed 
that  in  the  fall  of  1838,  700  barrels  of  good  mar- 
ketable apples  were  gathered  from  this  orchard, 
which  when  it  is  considered  that  at  that  time  the 
trees  were  but  14  years  old,  must  be  thought  a  very 
large  crop,  and  a  pledge  that  the  expenses  which 
have  been  incurred  in  bringing  these  trees  forward 
would  soon  be  reimbursed,  and  that  hereafter  a 
handsome  income  would  annually  be  realized  as  a 
reward  for  the  extra  care  and  attention  v/hicli  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them. 

1  he  trees  are  40  feet  distant  from  each  other  : 
most  of  them  have  finely  shaped  heads.  It  appears 
thai  much  utteution  had  been  paid  in  their  early 
training  to  encourage  the  branches  to  shoot  out  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  as  in  that  position  they  are 
not  in  so  much  danger  of  splitting  off  as  those 
which  rise  with  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  therea- 
bouts. By  this  mode  of  training  the  fruit  is  more 
equally  expo.=;ed  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  sun, 
and  is  more  easily  gathered.  The  bark  of  the 
trees  appears  in  a  fine  healthy  condition,  looking 
clean  and  bright  :  this  has  been  effected  by    wash- 


ing the  limbs  with  potash  water.  One  man  was 
employed  thirty  days  in  tie  spring  in  performing 
this  operation.  The  vigor  of  the  trees  has  been 
produced  in  a  great  measure  by  keeping  the  ground 
in  constant  cultivation,  it  having  never  been  laid 
down  to  grass  since  the  orchard  was  planted.  Ten 
acres  of  the  orchard  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
rooti  for  the  hogs  and  i  thor  stock.  Where  the 
ground  is  much  shaded  the  crop  will  barely  pay 
for  cultivation  :  in  the  intervals  between  the  trees 
however,  the  roots  are  very  promising.  If  the  crop 
pays  the  expense  of  cultivation  without  profit,  the 
object  is  attained,  as  by  this  means  the  ground  is 
kept  clean  and  light  and  the  growth-  of  the  trees 
promoted  and  fine  fruit  produci'd.  The  manuring 
for  the  crops  is  rather  light,  as  it  is  considered  that 
an  excess  of  manure  would  be  injurious  to  the  trees. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  forcing  the  trees  too  fast, 
that  so  many  were  destroyed  by  the  severe  winter 
a  few  years  since.  Fresh  soil  is  taken  frotn  the 
woods  and  spread  under  the  trees  occasionally, 
which  has  a  good  effect.  The  canker  worm  has 
never  attacked  this  orchard,  and  we  hope  it  will 
never  be  subject  to  their  destructive  ravages.  We 
mentioned  last  year  instances  where  trees  which 
had  been  girdled  had  been  saved  by  inserting  sci- 
ons from  the  bark  above  to  the  bark  below  the 
wound.  We  saw  an  example  now  of  a  tree  which 
had  become  so  badly  damaged  about  the  root  that 
no  graft  could  be  inserted,  where  the  tree  was  sav- 
ed by  setting  out  small  trees  around  it  and  graft- 
ing the  tops  of  them  into  the  bark  above.  We 
doubt  whether  in  either  case  the  trees  will  be  long 
lived,  but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  they  are  interest- 
ing operations: 

We  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  overstocking 
the  market  with  winter  fruit,  as  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  steam  navigation  to  Eng- 
land will  open  a  way  for  the  disposal  of  a  large 
quantity,  as  our  fruit  is  highly  esteemed  and  brings 
a  high  price  there.  P^armers  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  department  of  cultivation,  and 
have  their  farms  well  stocked  with  none  but  the 
best  of  winter  apples  :  if  their  fruit  is  inferior  let 
them  proceed  without  delay  to  graft  over  their  trees 
with  such  as  is  considered  good  and  saleable,  and 
young  trees  should  be  planted  from  year  to  year  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  are  soon  to  decay. 

Pears  and  other  Fruit. 

The  same  course  is  pursued  with  the  other  fruit 
trees  as  with  the  apple  ; — the  ground  is  under  cul- 
tivation and  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  The 
peach  trees  were  bending  to  the  ground  with  fruit : 
in  the  intervals  where  there  was  a  chance  for  the 
sun  to  shed  his  genial  inflviences,  we  noticed  mel 
ons  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  health  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  vines,  it  was  said,  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  wherever  it  was  designed  to  plant  a  hill, 
the  ground  was  liberally  supplied  with  virgin  soil 
from  the  woods.  In  other  places  we  saw  squashes 
planted  in  the  same  way.  There  are  about  700 
pear  trees  on  the  premises  including  all  the  good 
varieties  in  cultivation,  many  of  them  in  full  bear- 
ing.     Mr  Phinney  has  received    from  time  to  time 


large  accessions  to  his  collections  from  Prance  and 
\  other  foreign  countries,  some  of  which  have  proved 
to  be  fine,  while  many  varieties  have  been  condemn- 
I  ed  as  unworthy  of  cultivation,  and  other  approved 
sorts  engrafted  upon  them.  His  spare  moments 
1  seem  to-  be  occupied,  in  the  proper  season,  in  raia- 
.  ing  up  a  succession  of  young  trees,  and  in  engraft- 
ing over  the  old  ones.  We  saw  a  small  nursery 
containing  a  number  of  thousand  young  pear,  peach, 
'  plum  and  other  trees,  from  the  seedling  upward, 
and  were  shown  pear  slocks  imported  last  spring 
and  budded  the  same  season,  which  have  made  a 
growth  this  year  of  two  and  three  feet,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  drought :  thus  he  has  at  all  times  young 
trees  in  readiness  to  fill  up  spare  ground,  or  supply 
the  places  of  such  as  by  disease  or  accident  have 
been  destroyed.  The  plum  trees  are  in  great  a- 
bundance  and  variety,  but  yield  no  fruit  this  year. 
The  Isabella  grape  vines  show  abundance  of  fruit 
and  the  season  thus  far  has  been  favorable  for  ma- 
turing it.  This  variety  when  fully  ripened  is  very 
fine,  but  it  is  not  every  year  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  we  have  been  pained  to  see  hundreds  of  bush- 
els rendered  worthies!  by  an  early  frost.  In  our 
last  year's  account  we  noticed  a  variety  of  native 
grape  grown  upon  a  massive  stone  wall,  which  has 
proved  in  many  respects  more  valuable  than  the  Isa- 
bella, as  it  never  fails  to  ripen.  Tiiis  wall  now 
presents  a  sight  worth  looking  at,  as  the  quantity 
growing  upon  it  has  been  estimated  at  two  tons, 
and  the  grapes  will  bring  froiri  (5  to  8  cents  per  lb. 
the  only  trouble  of  which  is  to  gather  them. 

Weeds  Suhdued. 
We  W'Cre  happy  to  see  the  extensive  crop  of  roots 
and  the  avenues  leading  through  the  grounds  free 
of  weeds,  scarcely  a  straggling  one  left  to  give 
evidence  that  the  original  curse  included  this  sec- 
tion of  terra  finna.  Tliere  is  nothing  more  grate- 
ful to  the  agriculturist  than  a  clean  crop  at  this  or 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  expense  of  ma- 
nuring is  so  great  that  it  is  a  pity  to  suffer  the 
weeds  to  draw  its  richness  from  the  ground.  It  is 
not  generally  understood  that  veeds  are  great  ex- 
hausters of  the  soil,  and  that  it  frequently  costs 
more  to  support  the  weeds  than  it  does  the  crop  ; 
then  they  deprive  the  crop  of  light  and  moisture, 
and  in  case  of  droucht,  the  plant  may  well  say, 
"my  sufferings  is  intolerable."  Before  calling 
upon  .Mr  Phinney,  we  noticed  a  crop  on  another 
fiiriH  quite  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. Here  the  weeds  h;id  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy ;  the  hope  of  eradicating  them  with  the  hoe 
had  passed  away,  and  the  only  chance  left  of  pre- 
venting the  crop  from  smothering  was  by  reaping: 
to  this  the  owner  had  resorted,  and  we  noticed  a 
pretty  heavy  crop.  Had  this  man  been  "able"  to 
have  hired  a  few  days  additional  he  Ip  in  season,  he 
would  not  only  have  had  an  addition  of  one  third 
at  least  to  his  crop,  but  his  grounds  would  have 
been  in  a  far  better  condition  to  sustain  the  next. 
We  could  say,  as  Solomon  did  when  he  passed  by 
the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  beheld  it  covered  with 
thorns  and  nettles  and  the  stone  wall  tumbled 
down — "Then    I    saw  and    considered   it    well:  I 
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looked  upon  it  and  received  instruction."  We 
should  do  injustice  to  the  unnamed  person  to 
wlioni  we  refer,  to  call  him  a  slothful  min — for  it 
is  tar  from  the  case,  as  he  rises  early  and  toils  late, 
and  is  ever  busily  engaged  ;  but  he  was  not  wise 
in  attempting  to  cultivate  rnnre  ground  than  he  could 
take  care  of;  and  after  he  had  commenced  the 
task  found  that  he  "  could  not  atTord  "  to  hire  ad- 
ditional help  for  a  few  days.  But  by  this  time  we 
are  ofTof  our  friend's  farm,  and  will  return  and  say 
a  word  about  his  crop  of 

Indian  Corn. 
Ilis  principal  crop  of  about  six  acres,  is  the  same 
variety  that  he  has  planted  a  number  of  years  back, 
with  twelve  rows  similar  to  the  Dntton,  excepting 
it  is  rather  earlier.  It  is  found  that  this  variety 
grows  a  little  later  every  year,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance will  soon  be  no  better  than  the  common  corn. 
There  is  no  danger  but  that  it  will  fully  ripen  this 
year,  and  the  present  prospect  is  that  there  will  be 
an  extra  heavy  crop.  In  another  field  we  saw  the 
Brown  corn,  which  seems  to  answer  its  description 
well.  We  found  it  was  at  least  a  week  earlier 
than  the  other.  It  was  planted  in  hills  about  three 
feet  distant  each  way,  and  the  prospect  for  a  good 
crop  is  as  flattering  as  with  the  other   variety. 

Subsoil  Drain  ing. 

In  the  corn  field  we  were  shown  a  section  which 
was  formerly  wet,  cold  and  unproductive,  that  had 
been  reclaimed  by  under  draining  and  now  produc- 
ed corn  as  luxuriant  and  promising  as  any  portion 
of  the  field.  'I'lic  drains  were  cut  three  feet  deep 
and  filled  up  with  stones  two  feet,  those  on  the  bot- 
tom so  laid  as  to  give  a  passage  for  the  water  ;  the 
stones  are  then  covered  with  earth  and  all  levelled 
oflT.  We  did  not  ascertain  the  expense  per  rod,  as 
it  was  done  at  odd  jobs  and  no  calculation  made; 
but  whether  the  expense  was  more  or  less,  it  has 
converted  a  sterile  piece  of  gro^'sd  into  a  fruitful 
field. 

The  crop  of  hay  has  been  abundant,  and  as  the 
weather  was  very  fine  during  the  season  of  haying, 
it  was  made  in  the  best  possible  manner.  In  one 
section  of  the  farm  we  were  told  tiiere  was  about 
fifty  tons  of  hay    designed  for  the  market. 

The  drought  which  has  been  so  severe  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  has  not  done  so  much  injury 
in  this  region  as  was  anticipated.  The  pastures 
suffered  a  little,  and  early  potatoes  and  some  other 
productions  of  little  conseiiuence,  comparatively 
speaking,  were  somewhat  injured  ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  the  prospects  of  the  farmer  fur  a  bountiful 
harvest  were  never  brighter. 

Our  readers  have  had  a  full  account  of  Mr  Pliin- 
ney's  piggery  by  himself:  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  say  any  thing  more  upon  this  depart- 
ment, only  that  his  hogs  were  never  in  better  con- 
dition at  this  seaso:i  of  the  year  than  thej'  are  at 
the  present  time.  We  hope,  not  only  for  him,  but 
for  the  sake  of  all  our  farming  friends,  that  pork 
will  bring  a  little  higher  price  than  it  did  last  year. 

With  these  few  remarks  we  take  leave  of  this 
interesting  farm  for  the  present,  wishing  its  intelli- 
gent proprietor  continued  success  in  his  agricultu- 
ral iniprovemeute,  and  hoping  that  his  good  exam- 
ple will  be  more  generally  followed  by  our  farmers. 

J.  a 

A  farmer  should  never  let  his  wood  house  be 
empty  during  the  summer,  else  ho  will  have  to  use 
green  fuel  in  winter;  and  he  who  does  this  has  not 
mastered  the  A  B  C  of  domestic  economy. 


ing  more  grass,  more  stock  may  be  kept,  and  that 
increases   the  quantity  of  animal  manures. 

The  policy  of  raising  so  many  acres  of  corn  on 
reduced  laud,  must  be  abandoned.  When  more 
buckwheat  can  be  raised  on  the  acre  than  is  ob- 
tained of  Indian  corn,  it  should  be  substituted  for 
corn  in  a  great  measure,  for  it  requires  not  a  sixth 
part  of  the  expense  to  produce  it — and  when  buck- 
wheat is  raised  for  its  grain,  if  proper  care  be  taken 
to  sow  something  with  il  that  may  be  turned  in  for 
a  green  crop  in  June,  the  land  will  prove  more 
productive,  year  after  year. 

On  the  wet  and  clayey  lands  of  that  district  of 
country  buckwheat  may  be  sown.  Such  lands  may 
be  treated  as  wo  treat  our  grass  lands  of  that 
character  at  the  north.  They  may  be  turned  over 
in  autumn  and  seeded  down  again  directly  to  grass. 
— Albany    Cultivator. 


GREKN   MANURES— BUCKWHEAT. 

Manures  cannot  be  conveniently  catried  to  all 
parts  of  a  large  plantatiim.  They  sh  iud  therefore 
be  applied  to  the  fields  near  where  they  are  made, 
and  the  more  distant  fields  must  be  enriched  with 
green  crops.  Tares  arc  much  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Europe,  but  whether  ihese  would  grow  as 
rank  and  as  rapidly  in  our  dry  climate,  we  are  not 
certain.  We  think  they  have  not  been  extensively 
tried. 

Oats  have  been  sometimes  sown  to  be  ploughed 
in,  but  they  give  only  a  small  layer  when  the  latid 
is  poor.  Rye  will  grow  on  poor  soils,  but  we 
must  use  much  seed,  or  we  must  let  it  grow  tall, 
else  we  have  but  little  to  bury  with  the  plough. 

Round  turnips  form  a  good  green  croo  for  th? 
plough,  but  they  wdl  give  no  top  in  poor  ground. 
Indian  corn  has  been  recommended  and  partially 
tried.  This  is  not  more  exhaustiug  than  oats  or 
rye,  and  no  fields  not  worn  down  low,  probably  no 
green  crop  would  furnish  more  matter  to  ho  cov- 
ered by  the  plough,  than  this  one.  But  on  quite 
exhausted  land  this  would  not  answer  our  p\irpose, 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  necessary  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, would  be  four  or  five  bushels,  quite  an  objec- 
tion with   economists. 

Buckwheat  is  a  grain  that  will  grow  on  most 
poor  soils.  It  delights  most  in  dry  locations,  a  soil 
inclined  to  gravel  or  sand.  It  has  many  qualities 
that  reconunend  it  higlily  as  an  article  to  be  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  soil  with  vegetable 
matter,  of  which  it  has  been  much  exhausted  in  the 
states  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  grow  and  produce  a 
handsome  layer  for  the  plough,  on  lands  that  will 
produce  nothing  else.  In  the  second  place,  we  do 
not  find  it  an  exhausting  crop.  We  can  raise  it 
many  years  in  succession  on  onr  poor  lands  with- 
out any  manure,  and  we  very  couunonly  save  fif- 
teen or  twenty  bushels  of  the  grain  from  an  acre. 
This  plant  has  a  very  small,  fibrous  root,  and  is 
easily  pulled  up  by  the  hand.  It  has  also  a  large 
branching  top  that  never  could  get  its  support  from 
this  root.  It  has  therefore  probably  greater  facil- 
ities for  procuring  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere 
than  most  plants  have. 

All  theory  and  all  experience  unite  in  showing 
that  this  plant  takes  less  from  the  soil  than  any 
other  of  the  same  size.  In  the  next  place,  it  has  a 
rapid  growth,  six  weeks,  in  Massachusetts,  boing 
long  enough  to  bring  it  in  full  blossoui,  when  it 
should  be  ploughed  in.  Three  crops  may  there- 
fore be  turned  under  in  one  season  in  Virginia, 
and  then  it  will  be  early  enough— (Sept.  1st) — to 
sow  down  with    grass  seed. 

Another  advantage  attends  the  raising  of  this 
for  grain  or  for  green  crops,  the  expense  is  not  great. 
It  usually  bears  the  same  price  as  our  best  corn,  and 
is  worth  <)uite  as  much  for  fattening  animals,  and 
one  bushel  of  seed  is  enough  for  the  acre.  When 
it  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  grain,  we 
often  sow  but  half  a  bus'iel.  The  straw  is  also 
greedily  eaten  by  the  young  cattle  and  by  horses  — 
colts  may  be  wintered  on  it.  Yet  we  have  known 
large  piles  of  the  straw  to  be  burned  in  the  field 
where  it  was  thrashed  ! 

None  of  the  various  grasses  are  great  exhausters 
of  the  soil,  and  grasses  must  form  one  of  the  series  Coiiiion.— Where  potatoes  are  boiled  for  hogs, 
of  the  rotation  of  crops.  When  lands  arc  kept  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  should  never  be 
half  the  time  in  j.rass,  the  roots  fill  the  soil  with  given  them,  but  thrown  entirely  away,  because  it 
vegetable  matter  that  turns  to  manure  directly  on  j  contains  delctereous  or  poisonous  properties—a 
being  turned  by  the  plough,  and,    by  means  of  rais-  j  'i'Ct  which  is  not  generally  known. 


H.^RVEST1NG  POTATOES. 

Never  commence  harvesting  your  potatoes  till 
they  have  come  to  full  maturity,  or  till  the  frost  has 
killed  the  tops  down.  While  the  tops  are  green, 
the  tubers  are  growing  and  improving.  In  digging 
them,  use  cither  the  plough  or  the  potato  hook.  As 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  ground  let  them  be  pick- 
ed up.  Never  pernut  them  to  remain  out  in  the 
sun  or  air  hmger  than  you  can  possibly  help.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  direction  is  at  once  in  op- 
position to  the  rule  of  many  farmers,  which  is,  to 
allow  their  potatoes  to  remain  out  in  the  sun,  dry- 
ing as  long  as  they  can,  and  yet  have  them  picked 
up  on  the  same  day  day  they  are  dug,  in  order  that 
as  much  of  the  earth  as  possible  may  cleave  off 
from  them.  This  is  very  bad  management  for  po- 
tatoes designed  for  table  use  ;  because  it  renders 
them  strong,  or  acrid  in  taste. 

Every  attentive  observer  has  noticed  that  that 
part  of  tlie  potato  which  happens  to  be  uncovered 
in  the  hill,  changes  its  color  to  a  dark  green.  This 
portion  is  very  much  injured  in  taste  ;  in  fact  it  is 
unfit  for  use,  because  it  has  imbibed  from  the  at- 
mosphere deleterious  qualities.  As  soon  as  pota- 
toes are  dug  and  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  this 
change  begins.  Every  attentive  observer  has  also 
noticed  that  potatoes  are  of  the  best  flavor  and 
quality  after  they  have  come  to  maturity  and  while 
they  are  yet  in  the  ground.  The  longer  they  are 
dug  and  exposed  to  liglit  and  air,  the  more  of  this 
liigh  flavor  is  gone,  till  it  is  wholly  lost,  and  tliey 
become  unpalatable  and  unwholesome.  Potatoes 
that  remain  all  winter  in  the  earth  where  they  grew, 
are  in  excellent  condition  for  the  table  in  the 
spring.  In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  facts,  let 
us  prescribe  a  rule  in  harvesting  the  potatoes, 
which  will  tend  to  perptttuile  through  the  whole 
season  these  excellent  qualities.  As  soon  then  as 
practicable  after  digging,  remove  the  potatoes  de- 
signed for  the  table  to  a  dark  bin  in  the  cellar. 
After  depositing  thus  the  whole  crop,  or  as  many 
as  are  designed  for  the  table,  cover  them  over  with 
earth  or  sand,  and  they  will  retain  their  excellent 
qualities  till  they  begin  to  sprout  in  the  spring, 
and  require  to  be  removed.  Wlien  shipped  for  sea, 
they  ought  to  be  put  into  casks  and  covered  with 
sanA.—Mb.  Cult. 
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Forlhe  N.  E.  Farmer. 

PREMIUM  STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr  Editou — I  have  noticed  in  tlie  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  Yankee  Farmer  and  various  other  pa- 
pers, tfie  advertisement  of  "  JVeiv  Seedling  Straiv- 
berries"  hy  tlie  Messrs  Hovey.  They  say  of  their 
Beedling — 

"This  strawberry  was  first  e.\hi'jited  at  tlie  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society's  rooms  in  18.'i8 — 
again  in  183!),  also  the  present  year;  and  eaclt  sea- 
son obtained  the  Society's  premium,  although  in  com- 
petition with  thoMethvcn,  Keen's  Seedling,  Down- 
ton,  &c." 

Is  this  true  f  or  liave  tlie  Messrs  Hovey  made  a 
mistake'?  Let  us  refer  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
niittee  on  fruits  to  the  Society,  in  IS'.iS:  vol.  17 
N.  E.  Farmer,  No.  30,  page  237.  Having  the  hon- 
or of  being  on  that  committee,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
correct  such  mislalies"? 

In  1838,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  the  Hon. 
E.  Vose,  President  of  the  Society. 

In  1839,  the  Messrs  Hovey  did  obtain  the  pre- 
mium. 

In  1840,  (the  present  year,)  the  premiums  have 
not  been  awarded. 

I  hope  the  iMessrs  Hovey  did  not  intend  to  im- 
pose upon  or  to  deceive  the  public  ;  but  as  they 
have  been  so  anxious  to  warn  the  public  in  one  of 
their  advertisements,  I  thought  it  right  also  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  correct  their  mistakes '}  hop- 
ing at  least,  they  will  have  the  modesty'/  to  alter 
their  advertisements,  so  that  they  will  agree  with 
the  reports  of  the  Society  for  the  future. 

I  particularly  regret  that  any  attempt  sliould 
be  made  to  deprive  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
that  which  he  so  fairly  won  in  1838,  and  I  am  sor- 
ry the  Messrs  Hovey  have  assumed  the  premium 
for  the  present  year  before  it  has  been  declared, 
because  it  does  not  agree  with  their  modest  ?  and 
unassu7)nng  ')    deportment  generally. 

Hoping  this  plain  method  of  correcting  mistakes  ? 
will  set  matters  to  rights,  I  will  close,  reserving  a 
curious  story  about  seedling  strawberries  for  anoth- 
er paper. 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 

JVonantum  Vale,  Brigldon,  Aug.  14,  1840. 


Alassacliusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

EXHIBITION   OF   FLOWtRS. 

Saturday,  August  15,  1S40. 

Dahlias — by  Messrs  Parker  Barnes,  David  Mc- 
Intire,  F.  W.  Macondroy,  John  Hovey,  William 
Bacon,  J.  J.  Low,  Hovey  &  Co.,  J.  L.  L.  F.  War- 
ren and  S.  Walker. 

Bouquets — by  Messrs  John  Hovey,  R.  Howe, 
Hovey  &  Co.  and  S.  Walker. 

China  Asters — Some  fine  specimens  from  Mr 
Wni.  Bacon. 

Balsams — by  Messrs  J.  J.  I,ow,  Hovey  &  Co., 
S.  R.  Johnson  and  Wm.  Bacon.  An  extra  line 
single  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Mr  Sprague. 

Native  plants  by  Mr  E.  Wight. 

Roses  by  Mr  Samuel  R.  Johnson. 

Among  the  dahlias  we  noticed  as  extra  fine  flow- 
ers, Nimrod  ?  in  the  stand  of  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  ; 
Dutchess  of  Richmond,  by  Hovey  &  Co. ;  Mado- 
na,  by  D.  Alclntire  ;  Marquess  of  Lothian,  by  P. 
Barnes;  Queen  Victoria,  by  J.  J.  Low,  and  Juliet, 
by  S.  Walker. 

Stramonium  .'  by  Dr  Robbins,  of  Roxbury. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 


KXHIBITIUN   OF   FRUITS. 

Saturday,  Jlug.  8,  1840. 

Hon.  E.  Vose,  Dorchester,  exhibited  superior 
specimens  Shropshirevine  and  Early  Harvest  ap- 
ples and  Schyler's  apricot. 

From  S.  Pond,  Cambridgeport,  Puiid's  Seedling 
and  Apricot  plum. 

From  B.  Guild,  Esq.,  a  tine  pear,  nanm  unknown. 

From  E.  Al.  Richards,  Esq.,  Dedham,  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  apples,  all  very  fine  specimens — 
Early  Bough,  Red  Juneating,  Sugar-loaf  Pippin, 
Early  Spice,  Webb  apple.  Early  Harvest,  William's 
Favorite,  Ciirtis's  Early  Striped,  and  Sops  of  Wine. 

From  A.  Bowditch,  Roxbury  ;  Cattin  Pears,  also 
Bartlett  Pears  (unripe.) 

From  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  Roxbury;  fine  specimens 
Franc  Real  de  Ete  and  Green  Chissel  pears. 

From  J.  Hovey,  Roxbury  :  a  basket  of  very  su- 
perior William's  Favorite  apples. 

From  B.  V.  French,  Esq.,  specimens  of  Irish 
Peach  apple. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton  ;  fine  speci- 
mens early  Royal  George  Peach  (opeii  culture.) 

The  Messrs  Winship,  of  Brighton,  embellished 
the  hall  with  very  superior  specimens  of  "  Shephai- 
dia  trees  "  in  full  fruit.  These  valuable  and  orna- 
mental trees  should  be  more  cultivated  :  they  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  need  but  to  be  better  known 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  Messrs  Winship 
have  at  the  present  time  tlie  finest  lot  in  the  coun- 
try. For  the  Committee, 

JAS.  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 


VEGETABLES. 

Fine  Water  melons  and  fruit  of  the  Egg  Plant, 
from  S.  Swcetser,  Esq.,  Woburn. 

Early  sweet  corn,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
Brighton. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Esq.,  Dedham  ;  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  Purple  Egg  Plant  ever 
exhibited  at  the  rooms  :  they  attracted  much  no- 
tice.— It  is  hoped  that  more  interest  will  be  felt 
for  the  future  in  this  branch  of  the  Society's  labors, 
and  that  the  specimens  in;iy  be  increased  from 
week  to  week.  J.  L.  L.  F.  WARREN, 

Chairmati. 


DESTROVING  WEEDS. 
It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  those  pests 
of  good  farming,  noxious  weeds,  have  increased,  and 
are  increasing,  at  a  most  frightful  rate  in  nearly 
every  section  of  our  country.  Insignificant  in  their 
appearance  or  results  at  first,  the  farmer  treats  tliem 
with  contempt,  but  before  he  is  aware  they  have 
obtained  a  hold  on  the  soil,  which  enables  the  in- 
truders to  set  him  at  defiance.  The  only  safe  course 
with  weeds  is  to  meet  them  early  in  the  field,  and 
allow  them  no  rest  until  the  extirpation  is  complete. 
When  plants  are  propagated  only  by  seeds,  as 
charlock,  stein  krout,  &c.  they  can  be  eradicated 
more  easily,  than  when  they  are  propagated  both 
by  seeds  and  roots,  as  johnswort,  Canada  thistle, 
elder,  &,c.  If  the  seed  of  the  fiist  is  not  allowed 
to  ripen,  the  danger  is  past,  and  consequently 
careful  pulling  will  destroy  weeds  of  this  class  ;  but 
where  the  roots  retain  their  vitality,  or  in  other 
words  the  plant  is  perennial,  the  labor  of  extirpa- 
tion is  much  increased.  In  the  Genesee  country  the 
stem  krout  has  become  so  prevalent  in  the  wheat 
fields,  that  comparatively  little  precaution  is  used 
against  it,     and  as   large     quantities    of  wheat   are 


annually  distributed  from  that  section  of  the  stale 
to  others  for  seed,  the  spread  of  that  weed  is  of 
corresponding  extent.  So  with  the  Canada  thistle, 
that  prince  of  noxious  plants  ;  it  has  become  so  ex- 
tensivelv' spread  over  most  of  the  northern  states, 
that  enormous  as  the  evils  caused  by  its  presence 
on  a  farm  are,  it  excites  little  attention,  and  mixed 
with  clover,  timothy,  or  other  grass  seeds,  is  rapidly 
extending  itself  to  districts  and  states  hitherto 
exempt.  As  a  first  and  important  step,  every 
farmer  should  reso'.ve  that  no  consideration  shall 
induce  him,  to  allow  any  foul  stufl'  to  perfect  its 
seeds  on  his  farm.  Were  this  generally  or  univer- 
sally done,  the  most  eft'ective  cause  of  increase 
would  be  arrested  at  once.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
suicidal  to  the  prospects  of  a  farmer,  and  inflicting 
great  evils  on  those  around  him,  to  allow  sucii  plants 
as  the  thistle,  johnswort,  stein  krout,  charlock, 
sweet  elder,  everlasting,  daisy,  iSic.  &.c.  to  ripen 
their  seeds,  and  propogate  unmolested  on  his  prem- 
ises. Weeds  that  cannot  be  pulled  should  be  mown 
cut  or  beat  down,  in  such  a  way  that  no  seed  can 
possibly  ripen,  and  it  should  also  be  remembered, 
that  all  mutilation  or  injury  done  to  the  leaves  or 
stems  of  a  plant,  have  an  eflfect  in  retarding  the 
vigor  or  spread  of  the  roots,  and  not  unfrequently 
cause  their  destruction. — Albany    Cultivator. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCI- 
PLES  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

1.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  your  soil,  and 
situation  of  your  farm,  remember,  that  there  is  no 
soil  so  good  but  it  may  be  exhausted  and  ruined  by 
bad  tillage,  and  that  there  is  none  so  bad,  that 
cannot  be  rendered  fertile  by  good  tillage,  even 
barren  heath,  if  it  can  be  ploughed  and  swarded. 

2.  The  true  art  of  husbandry  consists  in  suffer- 
ing no  crop  to  grow  upon  your  land,  that  will  so 
far  exhaust  your  soil,  as  to  lesson  the  value  of 
your  succeeding  crop,  whatever  profit  such  a  crop 
may  afford  you. 

3.  To  avoid  this,  suffer  no  one  crop  to  grow  two 
years  successively,  upon  the  same  piece  of  ground 
excepting  grass,  and  buckwheat,  without  the  ferti- 
lizing aid  of  rich  manures  to  support  tlie  strength  of 
the  soil  ;  and  even  then,  a  change  of  crops  will 
generally  do  best,  excepting  onions,  carrots,  and 
hemp. 

4.  Every  plant  derives  from  the  earth  for  its 
growth,  such  proprieties  as  are  peculiar  to  itself; 
this  plant,  when  followed  successively  for  two  or 
more  years  upon  the  same  ground,  will  exhaust  the 
soil  of  those  proprieties  peculiar  to  itself,  without 
lessening  its  powers  to  produce  some  other  plants. 
The  fact  is  most  striking  in  the  article  of  flax, 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  repeated  oftenerthaii  once 
in  seven  years,  and  is  common  to  all  crops,  with  the 
exception  of  tliose   noticed  above. 

5.  To  avoid  this  evil,  arrange  your  farm  into  such 
divisions  as  will  enable  you  to  improve  all  the 
variety  of  crops  your  land  may  require,  in  such 
regular  succession,  as  to  form  a  routine  of  five,  six 
or  seven  years,  according  to  the  nature,  quality  and 
situation  of  your    farm. 

6.  This  method  will  make  poor  land  good,  and 
good  better.     Try  and  see Farmer's   Cabinet. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  gives 
the  following  cure  for  dysentery  in  horses:  Put  in- 
to a  junk  bottle  one  pint  of  good  gin,  and  one  oi. 
of  indigo:  shake  well  together  and  turn  down  the 
horse's  throat. 
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NOTICES  OF  FARMS,  &c. 

Gov.  Ilill,  editor  of  tlio  Fanner's  Monthly  Visi- 
tor, gives  an  interesting  and  instructive  account  ol 
the  farms  he  visited  during  a  recent  journey  made 
by  him  in  Maine,  Now  Humpsliirc 
setts,  from  which  we  make   the 


and  Massaclm- 
followino-  extracts. 


Judge  Haj/es's  FaDii,  South  Berwick,  Me.. 
Passing  the  boundary  of  New  Hainpjliire  and 
coming  to  the  State  of  Maine,  we  could  not  decline 
the  invitation  of  that  Cininent  lawyer-farmer,  Judge 
Hayes,  of  South  Berwick,  to  ramble  again  in  fair 
weather  over  his  extensive  premises,  a  view  of 
which  in  a  foul  rainy  day  had  given  us  so  much 
pleasure  a  little  later  in  the  summer  of  last  season. 
The  Judge  informed  us  that  his  crop  of  Black 
Sea  wheat  the  last  year  measured  fortyone  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  that  his  spring  rye,  the  seed  of 
which  he  obtained  about  ten  years  ago  from  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Barnard,  of  Amherst,  being  a  kind 
of  rye  better  than  he  had  ever  seen  elsewhere,  pro- 
duced  full  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  His  wheat 
and  rye  of  the  present  year  were  sown  on  ground 
which  produced  corn  and  potatoes  last  year:  if 
they  shall  escape  blight,  rust,  and  the  grain  worm 
or  weevil,  we  cannot  doubt  the  present  crop  will 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  last.  The  rye  was  already 
in  the  head  and  in  full  bloom  :  it  stood  thicker  and 
heavier  on  the  ground  than  any  field  of  spring 
grain  ve  had  yet  seen.  The  wheat,  which  was 
sown  about  the  '20th  of  May,  had  not  come  to  the 
head  on  the  .3d  July  ;  but  it  covered  the  jrround  in 
rich  evenness  at  the  height  of  about  twelve  inches, 
and  left  no  room  for  the  appearance  of  weeds  or 
Rny  other  growth. 

The  situation  of  Judge  Hayes's  house  is    one  of 
the  most  delightful  that   could  be   imagined.     The 
yards  about  his  mansion  and  the  farm  buildings  are 
nil  ample  to  their  intended   purposes  :   every    thing 
is  clean  and  neat,  and  there  is  room    to  give  every  ' 
article  its  proper  place.     The  ascent   to  the  house 
from  the  road  is  by  .'successive  flights  nf  steps,  leav- 
ing room  for  the  disposition  and  display  of  elegant 
flowers  and  shrubbery.      Fronting  the  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way   is  a    hay  field  of   twenty- 
Iwo  acres.     This  ground  is  naturally  of  the    light- 
est soil — the   knolls    upon    it   have  suffered    much 
from  the  drought  of  the  present  summer;  but  much 
of  the  land  will  this  season  produce    two  a^d  some 
of  it  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.     The  road  front- 
ing the  buildings  and  leading  in    the    direction  of 
York,  pursues  its  course  on  the  side  hill  in  a  circu- 
lar or  half  moon  shape.      At  suitable   intervals    the 
gutters  of  the  street  are    turned    upon  the    mowing 
ground  below^  by    means  of  bridges  and    ditches  ; 
the  value  of  the  irrigation  from  this  source  is-secn 
in  the  addition  of  at  least  half  a  ton  of    hay  grow, 
ing  upon  the  ground  of  each  overflow. 

Directly  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  house,  is  a 
clean  and  neat  kitchen  garden,  lurnishing  all  the 
esculent  varieties  usual  in  the  most  extended  gar- 
dens, with  the  due  portion  of  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  garden  is  an  elegant 
little  orchard  of  gralted  apples,  from  which  were 
sold  one  hundred  dollars  worth  the  last  season,  af- 
ter laying  in  an  ample  family  supply.  This  orch- 
ard is  cultivated  and  was  this  yenr  growing  a  crop 
of  oats,  which  were  even  and  of  vigorous  growth. 

Two  acres  of  ruta  baga  on  Judge  Hayes's  farm 
looked  far  better  than  any  crop  of  the  kmd  we  had 
seen  during  the  present  year.  'J'hey  were  put  in- 
to the   ground    with   Willis's  new  seed   sower,  and 


fail  not  to  show  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
that  valuable  agricultural  implement  over  hand 
sowing,  or  any  other  machine  within  our  knowledge. 
The  advantaoe  of  this  sower  is  that  itoperat.es  well 
on  uneven  ground  and  among  grass  tufts  and  even 
rocks,  and  that  it  puts  seed  into  the  ground  in  just 
such  quantity  as  may  be  desired.  The  distance  of 
rows  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Judge  Hayes, 
in  strong,  well  manured  ground,  has  placed  his  rows 
of  ruta  baga  twenty  inches  apart. 

Judge  Hayes  has  a  corn  and  potatoe  field  of 
some  twelve  acres- which  had  been  laid  down  sev- 
eral vears  to  grass  and  pasture.  His  method  is  to 
alternate  from  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  to  grain 
and  grass  and  aferwards  to  pasture.  On  this 
ground  of  the  abundance  of  manure  which  ho  makes 
he  spreads  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  forty  loads  to  the 
acre.  The  potatoes  look  remarkably  well  ;  but 
some  of  the  Indian  corn  failed  to  come  up  ;  some 
of  it  was  eaten  down  by  the  grub  after  it  had  come 
up;  and  as  a  whole  it  looks  inferior  to  many  other 
fields  we  had  seen. 


Reclaimed  Meadows. 
We  had  a  more  e.Ntensive  ramble  over  and  view 
of  Judge  Hayes's  reclaimed  meadow  than  we  took 
at  our  former  visit.  This  meadow  lot  consists  of 
about  fifty  acres,  leaving  t'l'o  clumps  of  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  the  higher  part  grown  into  wood.  The 
ground  was  sour  meadow,  a  portion  of  which  had 
been  mowed  for  a  succession  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years  :  his  farm  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  His  method  of  reclaiming 
this  meadow  has  been  the  digging  one  or  more 
main  ditches  in  the  mist  convenient  part  which 
should  receive  and  conduct  off  the  water.  VVIiere 
the  work  of  reclamation  has  been  completed,  trans- 
verse ditches  about  two  feet  in  depth  are  placed  at 
the  distance  of  two  rods  from  each  other  ;  the  mud 
or  earth  thrown  from  the  ditches  is  scattered  over 
the  surface  between.  Before  the  frost  heaves  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  sand  or  gravel  is  carted  on 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  loads  to  the  acre.  The 
effect  of  this  sand  is  to  drive  away  the  sour  propen- 
sity existing  in  the  surface  soil,  which  is  black  mud 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  and  four  feet  deep. 
To  this  sand  is  added  eight  or  ten  loads  to  the 
acre  of  warming  compost  or  barn  yard  manure. 
The  whole  is  harrowed  down  and  clover  and  herds 
grass  sown  upon  the  surface.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  years  the  deepest  of  this  muck  soil  produ- 
ces constantly  two  and  three  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre;  and  with  cleaning  out  and  digging  down  the 
ditches  and  spreading  the  manure  once  in  every 
five  years,  Judge  II.  docs  not  doubt  the  crop  of  hay 
may  be  kept  np  on  this  ground  as  long  as  "  wood 
grows  or  water  runs." 

The  Manure  M/ikers. 
The  ingenuity  and  industry  of  Judge  Haye?  in 
increasing  his  quantity  of  manure,  is  not  less  wor- 
thy of  our  notice  than  it  is  to  be  imitated  by  all 
good  farmers.  He  keeps  up  constantly  a  large 
family  of  swine,  who  as  constantly  do  their  day's 
work  in  the  manure  bed,  as  they  eat  their  portion  of 
daily  food.  There  is  an  ample  bed  of  black  mud 
or  muck  in  a  field  upon  the  hill  not  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  barn  or  other  buildings.  From  this  bed  at 
every  convenient  opportunity  the  mud  is  taken  and 
laid  about  the  yards  of  the  barn,  where  it  is  trod- 
den upon  by  the  sheep  and  cattle  ;  afterwards, 
with  other  quantities  of  mud  in  its  crude  state,  this 
is  deposited  in  the  hog  yards  where  great  and  little 
pigs  are  kept  constantly  at  work.      In  this  way  the 


quantity  of  good  manure  is  annually  increased  sev-  / 
eral  hundred  loads;  and  Judge  H.  is  able  to  sell  . 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  hay  without  im- 
poverishing his  lands.  In  summer  and  early  fall  i 
he  partially  sustains  his  hogs  by  means  of  boiled  ' 
ruta  baga  thinned  out  of  the  growing  field  when  of 
suitable  size. 

T'alue  of  the  Roller. 
lie  makes  an  extensive  use  of  tlie  roller  upon 
ploughed  grounds.  He  stated  as  a  fact  which  we 
think  to  be  important  to  every  farmer,  that  his  grass 
seed  had  never  failed  where  the  ground  was  laid 
down  with  the  roller.  This  instrument,  but  little 
used,  we  consider  to  be  of  great  value  either  to 
wet  and  heavy  or  to  light  and  sandy  ploughed 
grounds.  — 

The  Ryal  Farm,  Midford,  Mass. 
This  farm  has  been  so  long  tenanted  by  its  pre- 
sent occupant,  that  he  cannot  help  treating  the 
premises  as  his  own.  The  milk  of  forty  to  sixty 
excellent  cows  has  for  thirtyseven  years  poured  in 
a  stream  of  wealth  to  the  occupant  of  these  premi- 
ses, after  furnishing  the  means  for  the  payment  of 
rent  and  generous  wages  to  the  hired  help.  Na- 
than Adams,  Esq.,  the  tenant  of  this  farm,  seventy- 
six  or  seventyseven  years  of  age,  superintends  it 
w  ith  only  the  aid  of  a  grandson,  who  daily  drives 
into  the  city  and  deals  out  the  principal  article  of 
milk  to  the  customers,  some  of  whom  liave  contin- 
ued thirty  to  forty  years  to  receive  their  supply 
from  the  same  place.  The  fine  land  compo.=iing  the 
pastures  and  mowing  grounds  of  this  farm,  is  situa- 
ted upon  the  north  side  of  Winter  Hill,  known  as 
the  encamping  ground  of  Burgoyne's  army  after  it 
capitulated  at  Saratoga.  Mr  Adams  was  absent 
in  Boston  when  we  called.  His  lady,  70  years  of 
age  .but  as  active  as  some  girls  of  sixteenin  house, 
hold  affairs,  informed  us  that  she  had  under  charge, 
with  two  female  assistants,  ten  hired  men  engaged 
in  haying.  These  men  used  and  were  furnished 
with  no  ardent  spirits.  Six  pounds  of  meat  were 
daily  measured  to  be  used  for  the  family  ;  to  this 
was  added  all  the  lighter  food  that  the  appetites  of 
the  laborers  required.  The  hired  men  wore  fur- 
nished at  this  season  with  their  meals  five  times  a 
day,  of  which  was  a  lunch  in  the  field  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  Five  men  in  winter  and  ten  men 
in  summer  were  employed  on  the  farm.  Tlie  forty 
cows  were  milked  by  the  men  morning  and  even- 
ing within  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Excepting 
where  there  was  more  milk  than  would  supply  cus- 
tomers, no  butter  and  cheese  were  made. 

The  Ryal  farm,  which  consisted  originally  of 
three  hundred  acres,  has  been  subdivided  into  two 
farms;  a  son  of  Mr  Adanis  occupies  that  part  near- 
est the  top  of  Winter  Hill ;  he  nowkeeps  his  twen- 
ty to  thirty  cows,  and  employs  seven  hands  in  hay- 
ing time.  Under  the  improving  system  wliich  has 
for  so  many  years  been  practised  by  the  tenants  of 
this  magnificent  farm,  division  and  subdivision  have 
the  grand  effect  of  giving  a  greater  profit  to  the 
lesser  amount  of  land  cultivated  by  the  individual  — 
a  principle  that,  we  trust,  is  hereafter  to  bo  exten- 
sively realized  in  the    farming  of  New  England 

What  more  could  an  ordinary  farmer  desire  than 
has  been  realized  by  the  tenants  of  the  Ryal  farm 
during  the  last  fifty  years  ?  If  they  had  been  the 
exclusive  owners,  they  could  not  have  done  better; 
they  might  not  hnve  done  as  well.  Their  kind 
treatment  of  the  land  which  they  did  not  own,  has 
been  returned  to  them  in  that  abundance  which 
has  made  them  happy  and  independent. 


vol,,  xi.v.  NO.  r. 


AND     HORTICULTURAL   REGISTER, 
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Kur  the  New  £ngland  Karmcr. 

THE  BORER. 

Mr  Bkf.ck — Sir — Pormit  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  most  useful  paper,  to  lay  before  your 
readers  some  facts  re»pectinir  that  most  destruc- 
tive insect  called  the  borer.  I  am  sensible  that 
much  has  ah-eady  been  said  in  relation  to  this  in- 
sect  ;  but,  as  the  sayin!>  is,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
"stir  up  the  minds  of  some  by  way  of  remembrance," 
being  aware  that  this  insect  and  fruit  trees  are  too 
much  neglected. 

.^s  to  the  orij;in  of  this  insect,  almost  all  who 
have  ever  written  respecting  it,  have  widely  differ- 
ed. Some  have  supposed  it  orijrinated  in  the  ma- 
nure, and  have  therefore  prepared  a  compost  of 
several  ingredients  to  put  about  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  in  order  to  nourish  it,  and  provided  there  were 
any  of  them  in  the  manure  which  was  put  into  the 
compost,  thereby  kill  them.  Again  others  have  sup- 
posed that  they  originated  from  the  fruit  which  falls 
upon  the  ground  botore  ripe,-  and  leaving  that  it 
commences  its  attack  upon  the  tree  ;  and  therefore 
in  order  to  secure  themselves  in  this  respect,  they 
have  taken  pains  to  pick  up  once  a  week  all  the 
fruit  which  falls  from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe. 
And  finally  such  is  the  diversity  of  ininds  in  res- 
pect to  the  borer,  that  to  eniiuierate  them  all  and 
enter  into  particulars  respecting  them,  would  fill  a 
bulky  volume.  Therefore  I  will  pass  over  the 
opinions  of  others  on  the  subject  iu  question,  and 
proceed  to  give  my  own.  That  the  borer  does  not 
originate  in  some  degree  in  the  nianures  put  about 
the  tree,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny;  indeed,  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  such  is  the  case,  from 
the  fact  that  all  manures  contain  more  or  less  worms; 
and  as  a  safeguard,  I  think  it  highly  commendable 
as  well  as  beneficial  to  secure  the  tree  about  the 
roots  with  a  good  compost  made  of  something  which 
will  destroy  the  insect  and  prevent  the  injury  which 
would,  as  a  natural  consequence,  result  to  the  tree. 

Again  that  the  borer  does  not  originate  from  the 
windfalls  which  lie  about  the  roots  of  the  tree,  I 
cannot  deny,  although  if  this  is  the  fact,  I  have 
never  learned  it  from  practical  e.xperience.  How- 
ever as  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  insect  may 
originate  in  this  way,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
be  on  our  guard,  and  secure  ourselves  by  pickin'' 
up  alUhe  apples  which  fall  from  the  tree;  and  Tf 
we  do  not  in  this  way  prevent  the  depredations  of 
the  borer,  I  am  sensible  from  experience  th.at  we 
shall  secure  our  trees  from  v-.rious  olher  insects, 
which  if  the  fruit  was  not  gathered  up,  would  in 
the  course  of  the  fall  or  the  next  year,  appear  again 
to  make  their  ruthless  attacks  upon  the  fruit  if°not 
on  the  tree  itself. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  deny  but  that  in  some 
degree  the  borer  originates  from  the  manures  put 
about  the  tree,  or  from  the  fruit  which  falls  before 
it  is  ripe  ;  but  that  they  originate  solelij  in  either  of 
these  ways,  I  do  not,  1  cannot  believe;  because  I 
Jiave  extracted  borers  from  the  tree,  from  the  roots 
upward  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  Now  if  they 
originate  from  the  manures  altogi.'ther,  how  docs  it 
happen  ihat  they  get  so  high  up  on  the  tree,  espe- 
cially when  there  has  been  no  manure  put  about 
the  tree  for  a  year,  and  are  found  also  at  the  small 
Bize  of  a  half  inch  in  length  .=  If  they  had  been  in 
the  manure  when  it  was  put  around  tlie  tree,  they 
would  have  commenced  their  depredations  before, 
and  been  ofa  larger  size  than  half  an  inch  in  length.' 
Again,  that  they  originate  in  the  fruit  altogether, 
IS  a  great  mistake,  as  I  have  found  a  vast  nuiny  in 


trees  which  did  not  bear  at  all,  and  those  too  of   a 
very  small  size. 

But  you  may  ask,  from  what  then  dues  it  origi- 
n>ite  ?  That  is  more  than  I  can  teM  :  but  I  can 
tell  you  what  I  think  about  it.  I  think  by  what  I 
have  seen  myself  and  learned  from  others  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  borer,  that  in  general  it 
originates  from  a  certain  insect,  (of  what  descrip- 
tion I  cannot  tell,)  which  in  the  ii.onth  of  June  de- 
positcs  an  egg  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  in  various 
places,  which  egg  in  tlie  month  of  .luly  hatches,  or 
in  other  words  becomes  a  worm,  and  that  worm  is 
the  borer.  What  makes  me  think  that  the  borer 
originates  in  this  way  is  tlie  fact  that  soon  after 
washing  my  trees  with  potash  water,  as  I  was  one 
day  examining  them,  I  perceived  several  small  yel- 
low spots  upon  the  back  of  the  tree,  about  the  size 
ofa  pin  head,  or  a  little  larger  it  may  be,  and  be- 
ing led  by  curiosity  to  examine  them,  1  found  they 
contained  a  worm,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  no 
thought  of  the  borer,  as  it  was  altogether  out  of 
the  season  to  lind  any,  excepting  those  which  had 
remained  in  the  tree  during  the  winter.  But  as 
time  passed  on,  I  was  again  looking  at  this  tree  on 
which  I  saw  the  spots;  when  to  my  surprise  I  saw 
that  the  yellow  spots  were  gone,  and  in  their  stead 
there  were  holes.  I  took  my  knife  and  matie 
search,  when  to  my  greater  surprise,  I  found  that 
the  very  small  worms  1  had  found  before,  were  now 
borers,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  lenp-th,  and  had 
commenced  eating  very  voraciously  between  the 
bark  of  the  tree  and  the  wood.  l'"iuding  there  were 
many  in  the  trees,  tho'ugh  hardly  perceivable,  I 
went  to  the  shop  and  selected  as  an  instrument  for 
extracting  them,  a  gouge,  one  half  inch  in  width, 
which  I  found  upon  usage  answered  my  purpose 
well,  and  if  I  remember  right,  I  at  the  time  extract- 
ed as  many  as  fifteen  borers  from  one  tree — three 
old  ones  and  twelve  small  ones,  and  since  then  I. 
have  taken  out  several  more,  some  of  which  were 
higher  than  I  could  reach  without  climbing  ;  still 
later  I  have  examined  more  trees,  and  thoe.gh  I 
have  found  none  so  bad  as  the  one  above  mention- 
ed, yet  I  perceive,  as  the  prospect  is  now,  that  it 
will  be  a  fine  year  for  them,  I  have  written  this,  in 
order  that  the  farmer  and  gardener  might  be  on 
the  look  out,  especially  for  the  young  borers  :  ifat- 
ended  to  in  season,  their  extraction  may  be  accom- 
plished without  apparently  iijuring  the  tree.  The 
first  time  I  attended  to  the  borers  was  on  the  28tli 
of  July  last,  and  more  or  less  ever  since;  and 
though  September  is  thought  to  be  the  best  time  to 
attend  to  them,  I  think  farmers  will  do  well  to  at- 
tend to  them  as  much  before  that  time  as  is  con- 
venient. 

If  any  one  would  like  to  seethe  tree  out  of 
which  I  took  so  many  borers,  and  at  the  height  I 
have  stated,  they  can  gratify  their  curiosity  by  call- 
ing on  me  at  Mr  Samuel  Kidder's,  in  Medford,  as 
I  will  with  pleasure  shor,-  them  the  tree  ;  and  if 
any  one  can  give  better  proof  that  the  borer  orig- 
inates in  any  other  way  than  that  which  I  have 
stated,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 
Yours,  in  farmers'  love, 

JAMES  .M.  HARTWELL. 

Medforil,  Mass.,  Aug.  Gth,  J  8 10.    • 

[Rkhakks  by  J.  I?. — Our  correspondent  is  rifht 
in  his  conclusion  about  the  origin  of  the  borer.  'The 
subject  is  now  generally  well  understood  by  practi- 
cal horticulturists,  and  by  timely  care  their  trees 
are  preserved  from  the  depredations  of  this  destruc- 
tive insect.      It  requires  patience  and  perseverance 


to  keep  them  under  subjection,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, truly  considered  a  great  evil. 

There  are  other  i.'istruments  quite  as  effectual  as 
the  gouge  or  crooked  wire  for  the  destruction  of 
the  borer  ;  and  these  are  the  bill  and  long  tongue 
of  the  little  speckled  wood-pecker.  Let  these  birds 
be  encouraged,  and  much  of  the  labor  of  the  horti- 
culturist is  prevented.  A  friend  of  ours  told  us  he 
would  not  have  one  of  these  birds  killed  for  five 
dollars,  and  that  he  suffered  no  loafer  to  enter  his 
j)remises  with  a  gun.  and  considers  the  man  or  boy 
who  injures  a  bird  in  the  same  light  as  if  they  rob- 
bed his  purse  ] 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CIRCULAR  LEAD  TROUGHS. 
Mr  Editor — The  several  articles    which    have 
appeared  in  your  paper  of  late  relating  to    troughs 
made  of  lead  or  tin,  applied  to  the  apple  tree  to  aid 
in  the  destruction  of  the  canker  worm,  bring  to   my 
recollection  the  fact  that  similar    trcmghs  made    of 
lead,  were  used  in  this  vicinity  in    the  years    1833 
and  1834;  and  1  believe  in  other  subsequent    sea- 
sons.    I  used  them   myself  of   lead    in  a    circular 
form,  applied  to  the  tree  in  the   manner    described 
by  Dennis ;  excepting  that  I  did  not  leave  so  large 
a  space  between  the  lead  and  the  tree  as  he    men- 
tions.    Where  the  troughs  were  properly  fitted  and 
care  was  taken   to    keep    them    properly    supplied 
with  oil,  they  constituted  an  effectual  guard  against 
the  progress  of  the  insect,  and  prevented  their   go- 
ing upon  the  tree.     The  first  season   I  used    these 
troughs,  I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  others.       'I'hey    were   used  at  the 
same  time   by    Wm.    Sutton,  Esq.,  of   Salem,    and 
others.      Subsequently  I  observed  that  the  bark  up- 
on thef  trees,  where  the  troughs  had  been  fastened, 
appeared  to  have    been  injured.     Wherever    they 
pressed  against  the  trees  or    wherever  ^   pail    had 
been  inserted,  it  became  discolore''    j^pj  peeled  off. 
Some  of  the  wounds  thus  "cr'^gJQpgj  },_.jyg  p^.i    vet 
entirely    healed.       And     I    have   since    concluded 
Hhat  the  danger  of  permanently    injurinn-  the    ir^"' 
by  the  use  of  such   troughs,    was    great°er  than  the 
a  d*antages  to  be  gained    by    obstruotina   the    pro- 
gress  ot  the  canker  worm.      As  yet  I  have  seen  no 
pi-eventive  so  effectual  as  <,.-r,    when    properly    ap- 
plied.     If  care  is  taken  to    apply    bark    or    cloth  to 
the  tree  before  the  tar  is  put  on,    and  to   remove  it 
at  a  proper  time,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  injury 
by  tnis  application.     I  liave  no  desire  to    interfere 
with  any  man's  patml  rights,  but    was    very    much 
at5tonished  when  I  saw  in  your  last  paper  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  article  patented,    because  1    think  it    is 
not  a  new  invention. 

Respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR. 
Danvers,  Aug.  1st,  1840. 


The  annual  Cattle  Show,  Exhibition  and  Fair  of 
the  New  Haven  County  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Societies,  will  take  pFace  about  the  first  week 
in  October.      'I  he    exhibitions   of   ihese   Societies 
last  year  gave  a  start  to  the  interest  already  begin- 
ning to  be  (elt  in  the  community  ;  and  the    exhibi- 
tions of  1839  will  long  be  remembered  as  an  era  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture.      We    are    informed  that 
arrangements  are  in   progress  by   both    the   Socie- 
ties, which  taken  in  connexion  with  the  uncommon 
fruitfulness  of  the  present  season,  will    render  the 
exhibition  highly  attractive. 
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and  horticultural  register. 
Boston,  Wednesday,  Augdst  19,  1840. 

HENRY  L.  ELLSWORTH,  E»q  , 
Commissioner  vf  Palcnts  <il  IViisliington. 
We  liavp  mo  liigh  a  personal  respect  lor  this  gentle- 
man, and  too  much  sell-respect,  to  usi;  in  speaking  ol 
him  the  langnaffe  of  flattery  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  agriculture  has  not  in  the  United  States  a 
more  efticient  or  devoted  friend.  He  is  full  of  informa- 
tion on  every  topic  connected  with  it.  He  is  taking  all 
possible  pains  to  extend  liis  correspondence  in  all  direc- 
tions on  the  subject.  He  lays  under  contribution  all 
foreign  ministers  and  agents,  all  our  navy  officers  visit- 
ing different  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  (he  members  of 
Congress  and  strangers  visiting  Washington  to  transmit 
him  the  most  valuable  plants  and  seeds  which  can  be 
procured.  He  has  already  made  most  extensive  collec- 
tions ;  and  after  reserving  samples  fur  exhibition,  he 
places  the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be 
likely  to  give  a  fair  trial  and  a  good  account  of  them. 
He  is  familiar,  likewise,  from  his  situation,  with  the  va- 
rious patented  and  improved  implements  of  agriculture, 
of  which  models  are  deposited  in  his  office;  and  upon 
some  of  which  he  has  had  experiments  tried  with  a  view 
to  test  their  utility.  Every  friend  to  an  improved  agri- 
culture ought  to  lend  him,  as  far  as  practicable,  his  aid 
No  man  is  more  accessible,  and  his  objects  are  wholly 
disinterested  and  public.  Agriculture  is  the  great  inter- 
est of  the  country,  without  which  every  oilier  must  lan- 
guish, and  upon  whose  success  absolutely  and  entirely 
depends  the  prosperity  of  every  other.  H.  C. 


WHKAT  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  crops  of  wheat  in  Illinois  are  almost  universally 
cut  off  by  the  rust  ;  and  in  many  cases  are  not  deemed 
worth  the  gathering;  ;  so  that  the  farmers  have  turned  in 
llieir  swine  upon  them.  In  general,  however,  there  i-- 
an  ample  supply  of  old  wheat  on  h.and  ;  and  the  price 
which  in  many  places  is  now  only  forty  cents,  is  not 
like'y  to  lise  above  fifty  cents. 

In  Michigan  the  crops  were  never  finer  nor  more  a- 
bundant.  The  supply  v\-ill  be  immense  and  prices  must 
rf.'main  low. 

In  Ohio  the  crops  are  abundant  and  excellent,  at  least 
in  western  Ohio  ;  we  are  not  so  well  informed  as  to 
the  river  towns.  Speculators,  however,  are  penetratin'r 
the  country  in  all  directions,  and  seventy  cents  are  de- 
manded and  obtained  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  This 
is  for  the  New  York  market;  but  so  long  as  flour  re- 
mains at  four  dollars  and  a  half,  the  millers  carmot  af- 
ford to  pay  seventy  cents  and  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion.  The  state  of  the  currency,  however,  greatly  avails 
them,  for  New  York  funds  will  purchase  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  funds  at  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  discount, 
and  Michigan  currency  at  fifteen  to  twentyfive.  The 
farmer  has  no  help  for  this,  and  in  his  fortunate  igno- 
rance, he  does  not  always  perceive  it.  U.  C. 


MURRAIN  AMONG  THE  CATTLE. 

At  the  west,  many  instances  have   occurred  this   sea- 
son of  a  fatal  disease  among  their  stock,  which  baffles  as 
jet  all  remedy.     'I'l'ie  cattle    are   taken,    say    at    night ; 
their  eyes  seem    fixed  ;  Ihey  lose  all   energy  ;  and    are 
dead  by  the  next  day.     We  have  not  heard  of  any  sci^ 
entlfic  examinations;  hut  the  farmers  who  have  opened 
the  bodies  of  their  animals,  report  tliat  they  perceive  no 
local  inflammation,  and  are  vvhcilly  unable  to  detect  the 
secret  of  the  calamity.     Such  cases  as  these,  in  connex- 
ion with  an  interesting  case  reported  to    the    New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  from  Andover,  in  a    recent    paper,  of  the 
unaccountable  death  of  three  calves,  show  most  emphat- 
ically the  importance    of  the  veterinary    art.     VVe    con- 
stantly lament  that  the  term  ctiltle  doctor  should  be  con- 
sidered degrading,  though  we  cannot  feel  surprise    at  it, 
when  we  know  the  miserable  and  contemptible    quack- 
cry  which  is  continually  practised  by  the  stupid   and  ig- 
norant jackasses  who  undertake  to  practice  in  this  line. 
We  want  a  veterinary    school,  in  which  the   science  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  the  {liseases  of  the  brute  crea- 
lion  shall  be  as  thoroughly  studied  as  those   relating    to 
the  human  frame  and  system.     It  would  open  a   noble 
field  for  science.     It    might  be  made  a  highly  lucrative 
profession  in  any  populous   part  of  the    country.     Real 
science  and  skill  would  place  the  profession  on    a  level 
with  other  liberal  professions,  and  the  actual  gain  to  hu- 
manity would  be  immense.     A   merciful    man  is  merci- 
ful to  his  beast ;  and  whoever    cimsiders    man's    depen- 
dence upon  the  brute  creation,  and    the  obligations  he  is 
under  to  them    for  service,  and    labor,  and  food,   on  the 
principles  of  the  plainest  justice  and    duty,  to  say  noth- 
ing of' his  own  intcrtst,  will  feel  bound  to  do    whatever 
ho  can  for  iheir  health,  comfort,  and  welliire.         H.  C 


SLOVENLINESS  OF  FARMERS. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  peculiar  to  farmers; 
but  as  our  business  is  with  them,  we  shall  let  other 
classes  take  care  of  themselves  and  speak  of  the  far- 
mers only.  We  are  frank  to  confess  that  in  this  lespecl 
a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  country. 
But  how  much  room  is  there  for  still  farther  improve- 
ment. Loidt  at  the  wood  piles,  at  the  barn  yards,  at  the 
door  ways  of  many  of  our  farmers  ;  piles  of  decayed 
logs;  old  sleds,  old  calls,  old  tools,  hoes,  shovels,  bro 
ken  forks,  old  crockery  ;  and  five  hundred  other  unmen- 
tionables clog  up  every  passage  ;  manure  enough  is 
wasted  every  year  to  eniich  acres  of  land  ;  and  common- 
ly in  such  cases  the  hogs  and  the  fowls  have  a«  regular 
imrress  and  egiess  inl()  tlK>  back  door  and  the  front  door, 
as  if  ihey  belonged  to  the  house  :  in  truth,  we  have 
seen  certainly  in  one  case,  the  pig  and  the  child  laying 
down  together  in  the  same  entry,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  otium  cum  flignitate.  II.  C. 


Report  on  the  Geological  and  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey OF  THE  State  of  Rhouk  Island,  made  under  .-i 
resolve  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  year  lC)39.  iJy 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  M    1).    pp.  3iy 

By  the  politeness  of  Win  Rhodes,  Ei-q.,  of  Providence, 
we  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  work,  but 
have  been  wailing  for  the  return  of  Mr  Colman,  who 
we  thought  would  do  better  justice  to  it  than  ourself; — 
as  he  is  yet  detained  by  sickness  at  tiie  west,  we  lake 
ttiis  opportunity  to  commend  the  work  as  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  Stale  for  causing  the  survey,  and  to  the  au- 
thiT  for  his  success  in  producing  so  valuable  a  result  to 
his  labors.  We  think  it  not  only  interesting  to  the 
State,  but  to  the  community  generally,  and  a  good  ap- 
propriation of  money  which  was  made  for  this  object. — 
We  trust  ere  long  that  surveys  of  all  the  Slates  will  be 
ordered,  that  we  may  have  a  complete  and  full  geologi- 
cal and  agricultural  survey  of  the  Union.  We  shall 
hereafter  extract  liberally  fioni  this  report,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  readers.  J.  B. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

KXHIBITIOS    OF    FRUITS. 

Saturday,  .August  1,  1840. 

[For  reports  of  the  two    last  exhibitions,  see   another 
page  of  this  day's  paper.] 

I'y  Capl.  Sever,   Dorchester — Early    Harvest    apples. 

By  John  Ilovey,   Ro.\bury— Early    Harvest   apples — 
very  large  and  fair. 

By  C.  Golderman,    Chelsea — Black  Hamburg  grapes 
and  figs. 

By  B.  V.  French  —  Early  Harvest,  William's  Favorite, 
Sopsavine  and  River  apples;  also  two  varieties  of  pears. 

By  E.  M.    Ricliards — While  Junealing,  Early   Spice, 
Early  Harvest,  Early  Bough,  Red  Juncating,  William's 
Favorite,  Early   Striped  and  Red  Astraoan  apples. 
For  the  Committee, 

E.  M.  RICHARDS. 

Tomatoes  and  an   early  pumpkin    were  exhibited  by 
A.D.Jones,  Brighton. 


DITCHING  AND  DRAINING. 

The  season  of  autumn,  and  of  drought  especially,  is 
the  season  fi)r  ditching  and  draining  our  low  lands.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  improved  methods  of  Scotch  drain- 
ing, we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  appeiidix 
to  the  Titird  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts, 
([lublished  in  No.  5  of  the  present  vol.  of  the  Farmer,) 
which  we  are  persuaded  they  will  read  with  interest 
and  advantage.  The  method  of  tile-draining  there  ex- 
plained, can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  adopted  by  our 
farmers  with  small  means;  but  that  of  draining  with 
small  stent's  is  feasible  and  to  be  strongly  recommend- 
ed. Covered  draining,  where  it  will  answer,  is  always 
to  he  itieferred  to  open  draining.  In  making  an  open 
drain,  be  sure  to  leave  the  top  at  least  twice  as  wide  as 
the  bottom  ;  making  the  banks  of  an  even  and  exact 
slope;  and  be  sure,  likewise^  not  to  leave  what  is  taken 
out  of  the  ditch  on  the  banks  of  the  ditch  in  heaps 
through  the  coming  winter,  to  assist  them  in  caving  in  ; 
or  10  remain  overgrown  with  grass  in  unsightly  heaps 
fur  years,  to  interfere  with  the  scythe.  What  you  un- 
dertake to  do,  do  well.  Finish  one  job  before  you  go  to 
another.  These  we  believe  are  wholesome  rules.  Give 
them  a  fair  trial,  and  then  if  ihoy  do  nol  answer,  con- 
demn and  renounce  them.     But  first  try  them. — H.  C. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

[nrNO  TICE. — The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 

the  annual  exhibition,  are  respectfully  requested  to  meet 

at  their  rooms,  23  Tremont  Row,   on  Saturday  next,  at 

half  past  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Per  order, 

S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 


[p=THE  Committee  on  Flowers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  will  hold  a  special  meeting  at 
their  rooms,  on  Saturday  next,  '.221  inst.  at  12  o'clock  M. 
A  punctual  attendance  is  rcquesteil,  as  business  of  im- 
poriancu  will  be  brought  before  them. 
Per  order, 

S.WALKER,  Chuirman. 
Boston,  Aug.  15th,  1840. 


Grasses. — Vast  provision  has  been  made  in  the  mul- 
titude of  grasses,  for  tho  support  of  the  graminivorous 
races  ol  animals.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  species 
have  been  described  by  botanists  ;  more  than  three  hun- 
dred are  ascribed  to  North  America  ;  and  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  are  fouml  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  Gcneseo  Farmer  says 
that  cows  may  lie  fed  on  rula  bagas  wilhout  imparting  a 
turniiiy  taste  to  the  milk  and  butter,  if  they  be  not  al- 
lowed to  feed  on  the  roots  vviihin  six  or  eight  hours  of 
milking. 
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liKKWrrOiX   MAKKKT.— MoMiAT,  Aug.  17,  1840. 
Iteponeil  fur  Hit*  N«*w  Englnlul  Knniipr. 

Ai  M.jrkul  32r)  Beef  Cattle,  180  Stores,  35  Cmvs 
and  Calvep,  5200  Sheep,  and  300  Swine. 

About  1000  sheep  unsold. 

PlilcES. —  Reef  Ciitllc — A  few  tales  were  made  on 
Saturdny  at  a  trifle  higher  than  our  qinttalions.  We 
quote  the  prices  of  today  :  First  quality,  $.5  75  a  $6  00. 
Second  quality,  $5  25  a  $5  50.  Thin!  quality,  |3  75 
a  S:5  00. 

Stores. — A  tew  sales  were  effected  at  very  unequal 
prices.     We  slinll  omit  quotations  until  another  week. 

Cows  and  Ca/rfs.— Sales  $15,  $18,  $22,  $25,  $30, 
$32,  $10,  and  $4.'i. 

S/icc/..— Dull.  Lots  $1  25,  $1  33,  $1  G2,  $1  88, 
$2  00,  $2  17,  $2  25,  $2  33. 

Stoine. — Lots  to  peddle  ai  4  a  4  1-4  for  sows,  and  5  a 
5  1-4  for  barrows.  Old  hogs  4  and  5.  At  retail  4  1-2 
to  6. 


THER.MOiVlKTKlCAL. 

Rcpfirtedtor  ttie  i\t*w  En;,'lan(l  Farmer. 

Raiijjeof  the  'rheniinincter  at  the  Oardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  tlie  New  England  Farmer,  Hrighhm.  Mass,  in  n  shade<l 
Northerly  exposure,  weeks  endinv  August  16. 


August,  1840.       I  7A.m.  I  12,M.  I  5,P.M.  I    Wind. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturrlay, 

Sunday,' 


in 

53 

78 

67 

11 

50 

86 

71 

12 

64 

811 

70 

13 

66 

76 

72 

14 

71 

82 

74   1 

1.5 

62 

78 

63 

16 

60 

72 

63   1 

N. 
S.  W. 

s.  w. 

s.  w. 
s.  w. 

N. 
S.  E. 


Four  days  of  the  week  it  was  cloudy  at  12  o'clock. 

The  fields,  that  a  few  weeks  since  were  parched  and  dry. 
now  present  ihe  freshness  of  spring,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  latter  harvest  being  ahundant. 


SUPERIOR    NICW    STRAWBERRY. 

Hovcy's  Needling,  a  new  variety,  originated  in  1835,  and 
now  lor  the  first  lime  offered  to  the  public,  after  a  trial  of 
three  years,  in  a  bearing  state,  has  confirmed  its  superiority 
over  every  other  variety.  It  helongs  to  the  class  denomina- 
ted Piiic  Slraicbcrries,  and  may  he  described  as  follows  ; 

i^W(7,  very  large,  round,  never  coxconili-shaped,  even  in 
the  largest  berriis.  Color,  deep  shinins;  red-  .Seeds,  insert- 
ed in  a  slight  cavily.  T^/es/i,  scarlet,  firm,  abounding  with  a 
most  agreeable  acid  and  exceedingly  high  flavored  juice. 
The  vines  are  as  hardy  as  the  Early  Virginia,  having  stood 
the  scverily  of  the  several  past  winters  unharmed  ;  gro  vih 
vigorous,  and  the  fruit  well  elevated  from  the  ground  on 
strong  stems.  A  full  description  of"  this  seedling,  with  an 
engraving  of  the  fruit,  and  some  account  of  lis  oiigin,  treat- 
ment, &c  will  be  given  in  the  August  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine of  Horticulture. 

This  strawberry  was  first  exhifiiled  at  the  Massachuselts 
Horticultural  Society's  Rooms  in  1S3S,  again  in  1839,  and 
also  the  present  year,  and  each  year  obtained  the  Society's 
premium,  allhoiigh  in  competion  with  the  Methven,  Keen's 
Seedling,  DowiUnn,  &c.  Gentlemen  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  other  varieties  cultivated  in  this  country,  have  seen 
the  bed  in  full  bearing,  and  unhesiiaimgly  pronounce  il  ih.^ 
largest,  finest,  most  productive  and  hardy  variety  they  have 
ever  seen. 

The  entire  stock  of  plants  is  in  the  possession  of  the  sub- 
scribers, not  one  ever  yet  having  been  disposed  of,  and  ihey 
are  now  olfered  for  sale,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on 
and  after  the  2nih  of  August.  All  orders  will  (te  executed 
in  the  rotation  in  which  ibey  are  received.  Plants,  S5  per 
dozen.  All  orders  from  a  distance, enclosing  the  amount  for 
the  plants  ordered,  will  be  immediately  attended  to,  and  the 
plants  promptly  sent  lo  the  direction  desired. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  plants,  of  the  following  sorts,  all 
warrented genuine,  or  no  charge. 

Methven  Scarlet,  32  per  hiiiulred. 

Bishop's  Orange.  So  pei  hnndred. 

Early  Virginia,  Si  jier  hundred. 

English  Wood,  Si  per  hundred. 

All  orders  iinniedialely  aliended  to,  and  the  plants  speedily 
forwarded.  HOVEY  Ik.  CO. 

.Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  .'^lore, 

August  5.  7  Merchants'  Row,  near  Slate  st.  Boston. 

BBRKSHIiiB    HOGS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs:  also,  pigs  7  -5  lilood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  at  the  New  England  Fanner  office,  or  at  theirfarm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  29. 


rR\TE   AND  POUDIIETTE. 

An  estabhshinint  for  ihe  manufacture  of  ihc  Manures 
called  Urate  and  I'ondreiie  hav  been  erected,  at  a  considera- 
ble (xpense,  in  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  near  the  city  of 
New  Vork  ;  and  an  net  of  iiu-orporaiinn  has  been  granted  by    Alum,  American,     . 

I,,  name  of  --^shes,  I'earl,  per  100  lbs 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED  WITH  GREAT  CARE,   WEEKLY. 


the  legislature  of  the  Slate  ol  New  Jersey,  by  ihe  name  of 
"The  I.odi  Maiiulaclurinii  ('(unpany  "  lor  purpusts  of  agri- 
culture, wherein  it  is  proviib'd,  tbm  ,r,ni]  shares,  a  |iorlloniif 
Ihe  slock  reserved  lor  subscription  by  fanners  and  gardeners, 
within  a  limited  lime,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  50  bushels 
of  I'loudrelte  yearly  for  five  years,  viz.  in  1840,  184!,  1S42, 
1843,  and  1644,  upon  each  share  of  $100,  which  is  at  ihe  rate 
of  211  per  cent,  per  annum,  fur  those  jears,  and  alter  that 
period  to  receive  an  equal  dividend  wilh  the  olher  stock- 
holders. 

The  Manufactory  has  gone  into  operation  according  to  |  iJ^riEK 
law  ;  a  suflicient  number  of  shares  bavins  been  subscribed 
for  that  puipose,  and  eapilal  paid  in;  and  ibe  first  dividend 
has  been  regularly  paid  to  the  subscriliers— the  next  divi 
dend  is  payable  in  September.  Ilul  the  Company  needs  a 
larger  moneyed  eapiial  than  il  now  has,  to  carry  it'on  lo  bel- 
ter advantage.  Inquiries  bavins  been  made  whether  all  the 
stock  had  been  taken,  and  llie  difficulty  at  the  present  lime 
of  obtaining  funds,  lo  a  sufiicieni  amount,  from  a  few  iiidi 
vidnals,  has  induced  a  renewal  of  this  notice  to  farmers  and 
gardeners,  and  every  olher  perscn  who  may  have  spare  funds, 
(as  every  person  is  now  permitted  to  subscribe,)  that  there  is 
vet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reserved  slock,  which,  by 
law,  is  lo  receive  20  percent,  per  annum,  payable  in  Prou 
dretle,  one  half  in  May,  and  the  olher  half  in  September,  in 
the  years  1S40,  1S4I,  1842,  1843,  and  1S44,  notyet  subscribed 
for,  and  the  books  arc  now  open  lo  receive  subseriplinns  for 
the  same,  by  any  person,  wlielhcr  gardener,  farmer  or  olher- 
wise,  at  Ihe  office  of  Ihe  Lodi  Manufacluring  Company,  No. 
73  Cedar  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  I'orki  Teniis  lor  ihe 
reserved  stock,  SlOO  per  share  in  cash;  and  for  the  other 
portion  of  the  slock  an  instalment  of  S25  per  share  on  sub- 
scribing, and  the  residue  (being  S75  per  share)  to  be  called 
in  by  instalments  of  S5  per  share,  after  thirty  davs  notice 

These  manures  have  been  fairly  tested  and  vci^y  generally 
approved  of  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best  manures,  and 
more  economically  applied  than  any  oiher  known  substance 
used  for  manure. 

As  Ihe  article  can  be  furnished  from  the'cily  of  New  York, 
only  to  a  limned  extent,  (not  more  than  sufficient  to  manure 
35,000  acres  annually,)  il  must  follow,  that  in  a  few  years  il 
will  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  stockholders 
alone. 

It  is  important  to  agriculture,  and  the  enterprise  deserves 
the  liberal  support  of  every  enlightened  farmer.     By  order, 
WILLIAM  M    WILSON,  Secre/ary. 
At  an  election  for  Directors  of  the    Lodi   Mannfacluring 
Company,  held  at  Jersey  City  on  Ihe  6th  day  of  July,  1840, 
the  following  persons  were  elected   Directors  of  the  Compa- 
ny, lo  hold  their  offices  until   the   first  Monday  in   October 
next,   namely,  Anthony  Dey   and   Jacob  C.    Dey,  of   New 
York  ;  J    D.  Miller,  Andrew  S.  Garr  and  Rodman  M.  Price, 
of  New  Jersey. 
Agusl  12. 


Meal,  I 
GaAiN  : 


(prime) 


Brighton   Nurseries   and  Gardens.     For   Sale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
American  Ornamental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  pnlilic  places,  or  privale  grounds,  wilh  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  varicly  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
other  productions  can  now  be  selected  and  marked,  and  will 
be  lor  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  lo  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most  ap 
proved  European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders   may  be   forwarded  via.   mail,  addressed   Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  firighlon,  Mass.,  or  left  wilh  .Messrs.  JOSEPH 
BKECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  August  1-2. 


BERKSHIRE    PIGS   FROItl    HAAVS'S  STOCK. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  few  liilrcs.  from  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  sows  in  Ihe  country,  sired  by  Losing's 
and  other  imported  boars.  Also,  the  smaller  class  of  Berk- 
shire pigs,  which  are  very  beautiful  animals,  and  delicious 
porkers,.  Either  of  the  above  slocks  will  he  disposed  of 
extremely  low  by  applying  to  Z.  STANDJSH. 

N.  B.  The  pigs  will  Ijc  iieally  caged  and  shipped  at  New 
York,  without  extra  charge,  if  required.  Unquestionable 
reference  will  be  given  for  thorough  breeding. 

Albany,  August  19,  4t 


PENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Englind  .Agricul 
lural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  makinz  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Julv  15. 


TRACE  CHAI.\S. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufactnresr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feet  lona,  suitable  lor 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.         JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO.      i 

July  15.  i 


Pol 
Bfans,  while.  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,  .... 

No.  1 

prime,         .... 
liEEswAX,  white, 
yellow. 
Bristles,  American, 
shipping, 
dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm. 
Chepse,  new  milk. 
Cider,      ..... 

refined. 
Bo.vE  Masuiie, 

in  casks, 
I^EATHERS,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  GrancI  Bank, 
Bay,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1        . 
No.  2,' 
No.  3,       . 
Alewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,    ca'-h,    . 

Baltimore,  Howaril  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 

Rye 

Indian,  in  bbls. 
Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
while,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern, 
southern, 
Grindstones,  pr  Ion  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed. 
Hops,  IsI  quality, 

2d  quality 

Lard,  Boston,       ..... 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  tity  tannage, 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
LiaiE,  best  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  Ion  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      ..... 
Mess,  .... 

Prime.  .... 

Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,     .... 

Flax,  

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  Anierican,  Brown, 
"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

Teazles,  1st  sort 

Wool,  })rime,  or  Saxony  t'leeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 

E    •  f  Pulled  superfine, 

.S  S  1  No.  1, 

§3  1  No.  2 

Z  »•  (  No.  3, 


pound 

bushel 
fiarrel 

pound 


pound 
dozen 
liarrel 
bushel. 

pound 


quintal 


barrel 


bushel 


poundj 


5  37 
4  87 

1  75 

2  00 
14  50 

II  00 
33 
25 
35 
iU 
22 
13 


10 

1  25 

2  00 


37 

9 

1  75 

1  50 

87 

II  00 

9  00 

4  12 

15  00 

5  37 


3  00 
3  00 
62 
57 
54 
59 

42 

30 

18  00 

28  00 

10 

:15  UO 
10  50 


barrel  ;16  00 


bushel 


pound 


pr  M. 

pound 


14  00 
12  SO 

70 

2  00 

2  25 

2  00 

13 

5 
12 

H 

45 
40 
40 
35 
35 
42 
S.l 
23 
13 


pound 

u 

10 

(( 

lU 

" 

29 

" 

25 

" 

26 

" 

22 

" 

20 

It 

21 

" 

13 

cask 

75 

»allon 

20 

u 

1  00 

l( 

1  10 

(( 

40 

IC 

6S 

" 

95 

61 

5SU 
5  13 
2  2fi 
2  50 
5  00 


II  50 
40 
28 
70 
II 
25 
14 

3r 

1  so 

4  00 
31 

3r 

46 
12 

2  25 
I  76 
1  00 

11  25 
9  2S 

4  37 

16  00 

5  SO 
5  63 

5  50 


65 
53 
56 
66 

43 

37 

19  00 

30  00 

II 

1600 


II 
U 
30 
27 
28 
24 
21 
28 
20 
80 
27 


45 
70 


17  00 
16  00 
15  00 
13  50 
3  50 
80 

1  50 

2  25 
2  50 
2  50 

14 
15 

7 
13 

9 

4S 
4S 

38 
37 
45 
40 
26 

an 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


AIG.    19.  1S40. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY    HENBT    W.   ELLSWORTH,    FSQ. 

New  Enffland  !   New  England  ! 

How  beautiful  thy  vales — 
Where  summer  flowers  are  broathiiit-  forth 

Their  sweets  to  summer  gales  ; 
Where  soft  the  wild  note  broaketli 

From  out  each  de»y  prove, 
When  lone  the  night-bird  chanteth 

Her  even  lay  of  love  ! 

Oh  I   fiir  beyond  the  surges  wild 

That  beat  upon  thy  shore, 
Hath  swept  the  piean  of  Ihy  fame 

Old  ocean's  vastness  o'er  ; 
And  echoes  far  the  triumph  song 

Of  that  trueliearted   band, 
Who  give  their  homes,  their  all  for  God 

And  thee,  my  father-land. 

It  peals  amid  the  palaces 

Of  England's  titled  sons — 
O'er  soft  Italia's  quivering  wires 

Its  magic  music   runs  : 
From  lofty  peak  and  lowly  vale, 

From  islands  of  the  sea, 
In  joyous  notes  comes  bursting  forth 

That  anthem  of  the  free  '. 

Majestic  are  thy  mountains, 

Uptowering  to  the  sky  ! 
Stern  monuments  that  Freedom's  hand 

For  age  hath  piled  on  high  ! 
Forever  may  they  guard  thee. 

As  now — the  blest,  the  free — 
Bright  Eden-land  of  nations — 

Proud  homo  of  Liberty  ! 

And  beautiful  the  silver  streams 

That  ripple  o'er  thy  breast, 
In  thousand  forms  meandering 

To  seek  their  ocean  rest — 
Aye  beautiful  I   and  may  they  twiuo 

Forever  bright  as  now, 
A  fadeless  leaf  of  lustre  round 

Thy  clear  unruffled  brow  ! 

We  love  them,  for  their   legends  tell 

Of  deeds  and  daring  true — 
How  oft  the  hunter  paddled  there, 

War-led,  his  dark  canoe  ; 
And  oft,  beside  the  mossy  banks, 

'Mid  scenes  tliat  linger  yet. 
The  Indian  maid — sweet  nature's  child — 

Her  Indian  lover  met. 

And  these  are  gone — but  fairer  forms 

Still  rove  beneath  thy  skies. 
Whose  priceless  worth  and  trusting  love 

Gleam  forth  from  laughing  eyes  : 
Thy  daughters  !   like  sweet  flowers  of  spring. 

Bloom  'neath  thy  fostering  care. 
Through  coming  time,  as  now,  to  be 

Thy  treasures,  rich  and  rare. 

Thy  sons  !   what  clime  that  knoweth  not 

The  noble  and  the  brave! 
The  tamers  of  the  stubborn  earth — - 

The  rovers  <jf  the  wave. 
Aye  !   dearly  do  they  love  the  land 

Their  fathers  died  to  gain  ; 
Their  pride,  its  glory  fresh  to  keep, 

Its  honor  bright  from  stain  ! 


New  England  !   New  England  ! 

God's  blessings  on  thee  be  ; 
And  ever  on  those  cherished  ones 

Fond  memory  links  with  thee! 
From  this  fair  land,  whose  spreading  skies 

Like  thine,  a  glory  wear. 
My  spirit  turns  to  breathe  for  thee 

A  blessin'r  and  a  prayer! 
Iiiflinnd,  ./Jprit,  1840, 


Biitns. — " /^e  often  mislakc  our  friends  forfoesy 
— How  often  the  woodpecker  is  shot  for  his  sup. 
posed  injury  to  fruit  trees,  when  in  fact  he  is  only 
destroying  the  vermin  which  are  destroying  the 
tree.  And  blackbirds,  bobolinks,  &c,,  are  often 
shot  by  boys,  because  they  once  in  a  while  pickup 
a  kernel  of  grain,  when  perhaps,  if  left  to  live,  they 
would  destroy  worms  and  insects  that  would  de- 
stroy bushels.  Evfm  the  crow  I  believe  does  more 
good  than  harm  ;  and  instead  of  a  bounty  for  kill- 
ing him,  there  had  ought  to  be  a  fine.  I  recollect 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  that  the  white  grub  worms 
were  so  plenty  as  to  destroy  half  the  grass  in  some 
fields.  The  crows  at  that  time  were  very  busily 
employed  in  hunting  and  digging  them  for  food. 
Few  other  birds  have  the  strength  of  body  or  form 
of  bill  to  take  them.  l>id  they  no  good  in  this? 
No  doubt  they  saved  us  many  tons  of  grass  in  this 
town;  and  a  little  ingenuity  in  putting  up  images 
will  save  our  corn  from  their  ravages.  But  sup- 
posing (which  is  not  true)  that  some  of  these  feath- 
ered songsters  do  injure  us  in  a  pecuniary  way  :  — 
do  we  wish  any  species  of  them  e.vtinct,  as  the 
crow,  the  blackbird,  &c.  ?  No  I  We  all  I  hope, 
love  to  see  and  hear  them;  for  tiiey  were  made  by 
our  common  Creator,  and  have  the  same  right  to 
"vindicate  their  grain  "  that  we  have. — Farmer's 
Monihhj  Visitor. 


TO   AUnSERViilEN    AND  GARDENSatS. 

A  well  pslahbshpd  Nursery  and  good  Vegetable  Garden 
simaled  in    the    Stue  of  Massachuselts,  near  a  market  for 
vegetaldes,  and  where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  trees,  to- 
:  gelher  with  every  cnnvenieuce  for  a  man  with  a  family,  will 
be  let  on  acr'nnmodaling  terms  lo  a  good  lenain  for  a  term  of 
{  years.      Address  a  hue    slating  name   and    reference  {post 
j  paid)  to  J.  (•    MKRRIf.L,  care  of  Messrs.  Brerk   &.  Co, 
I  Seedsmen,  Rosion,  previous  lo  first  of  October. 
i      August  11 


BUDDING  FRUir   TREES. 

Cuttings  of  fruil  trees  for  liudding,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  choice  sorts  of  .Apples,  Pear's,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
•known  and  cultivated  in  this  counlry  or  in  Europe,  all  from 
hearing  trees,  c.in  he  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  lie  sent 
with  pertecl  safety  In  ay  part  of  tliis  counlry  or  Europe. 
Apply  hy  mail  lo  ihe  subscriber,  at  the  Pomological  Garden, 
Salem,  Mass.  ROBERT  MANNING. 

Salem,  July  15. 

CASES    OF  TOOt,S. 
Just  received  from  England,  a  few  cases  of  superior  horli- 
cidtural  tools,  for  gentlemen  or  ladies  use,  a  splendid  article 
in  mahogany  cases.  JOSEPH  15RECK:  &  CO. 


SUPERB   ROCKET  IiARKSPUR    SEED. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Superb  Double 
Rocket  Larkspur  See, I,  of  their  own  raising,  saved  from  dou- 
ble flowering  plants  o;dy,  emiiracing  all  ihe  ditfereiil  colors. 
For  fine,  strong  and  early  plants,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

June  17. 


GARD.--.NERSJ'  lOTIVES. 

JO.SICPH  P.RECK  >V  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  tew  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  fur 
pruning.  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  ihe  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also — a    large,  assortment    of    Budding    Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  file. 

April  aa. 


STRAWBERRIES  !      STRAWBERXIES  I  ! 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  delicioua  ( 
Fruit  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  subscri'jer  has 
succeeded,  after  m.iny  years  c;tperiineniing  upon  the 
Strawberry,  not  only  in  obtaining  new  varieties,  fiut  in 
ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  cultivation.  The  sub- 
scriber would  offer  to  the  public,  the  present  season,  his 
Selected  Collection  consisting  of  seven  varieties  ;  they  are 
such  as  have  stood  tlie  lest  of  ixfnir  trial  for  stven  years 
and  are  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Specimens  of  his  Fruits  have  been  exhibited  every 
season  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Rooms,  and 
have  always  commanded  an  extra  price  in  Kancuil  Hall 
Market. 

Warrens  Seedling  Methven^  a  new  anil  valuable  kind, 
a  free  bearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy  ;  fruit  measu- 
ring .^)A  inches  has  been  exhibited  liie  present  season. 
This  variety  can  be  warranted  lo  be  one  of  ihe  finest  va- 
rieties grown,  Hnd  will  produce  as  fine  fruil  and  lis  large 
quantity,  with  the  siinie  cultivation,  as  any  other  ever  of- 
fered, although  some  niav  ask  the  modest  (.')  price  of  |i5 
per  dozen.  The  price  of  ihis  Seedling  is  $5  per  hundred 
plant.s. 

MclliTin  Castle — Fruit  extremely  lar^e,  high  flavored 
and  showy  ;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown 
this  si.'ason  six  inches  in  circumference.  This  variety 
can  be  said  to  be  very  excellent,  (when  the  true  kinds  is 
obtained);  it  is  one  of  the  largest  l.nte  varieties  known, 
profitable  and  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  all  that  some 
growers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
Price  ,f3  per  hundred  plants. 

Keen's  Seedling — A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  rich  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored  ; 
has  always  been  considered  by  English  cultivators  the 
best  prowu.     Price  $!3  per  hundred. 

Royal  Scarlet — Fruit  long  oval  sbiiped  and  juicy,  very 
free  hearer  and  very  hardv.     Price  $'2. 

Huutl/nis — Fruit  larger  than  English  Wood,  exceed- 
ingly numerous, sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the 
plant.     Price  $1. 

Early  Virginia — This  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  free   bearer,    ami   very    hardv. — 

Price  .sa. 

English  Wood  —  Fruit  well  known    for  years,     i^l. 

N.  li.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  de- 
licicMis  fruit,  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  visit  the 
gardens  and  see  the  method  of  cultivation,  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  can  obtain  their  plants  from  first 
hands,  for  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  l.Trge  and  attrac- 
tive a'lvertisementB  are  sent  forth  to  the  public  by  deal- 
ers in  plants,  when  at  the  same  lime  they  have  never 
grown  the  kinds  offered  for  sale,  and  know  but  little 
about  tlieir  cultivation.  Attention  to  this  by  purcha- 
sers, if  possible,  will  save  mncli  time  and   money. 

Every  plant  sent  from  Ibis  garden  will  be  warranted 
to  be  frei:  from  mixtuies,  and  shall  also  be  young  and 
healthy,  worib  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  enclosing  the 
amount  for  the  order,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be 
promptly  attended  co,  and  the  plants  carefully  forward- 
ed agreeably  to  directions. 

JA.MES  L.  L.  F,  WARREN. 

Konantum  Vale.,  Brighton,  July  25,  1840. 

Orders  directed  to  J.  BRECK  &  Co.,  will  be  execut- 
ed with  despatch. 

TIE   UP  CHAIIVS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agrie.uliural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  eelehrated  (^hnins  for  lying; 
upcattle.  These  chains,  introduced  hy  E.  H.  Perby,  Esq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlcstown,  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mole  of  fasteningcows  and  oxen  to  the 
slancbioii.  They  consist  of  a  chnin  w  hicll  passes  round  the 
animal's  necU.  and  hy  a  ring  altiiehed  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  at  liheriy  to  Ife  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  oerfeetly  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO. 


PATENT  SPRING    BAILAKCE. 

.\  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  hclances,  for  fami- 
ly use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  51  and  52  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  1.-,. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  AGRICULTURE. 

Tlie  subjoined  c.\tr.TCts  from  Dr  Jackson's  Re- 
port on  the  Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Rhode  Island,  will  we  think  bo  read  with  interc-sl 
and  profit. 

Report  of  Ihc  Farm  of  lion.  Job  Durfee,   Tieerton. 

Farm  consists  of — ploughed  land,  22  acres; 
grazing  47,  mowing  46,   orchard  4,    wood  30,   peat 

and  unreclaimed  swamp    JO.     Total,  iH'J   acres 

Value  of  land  per  acre,  $100.     Soil,  generally  stiff 
loam. 

Crops. — Indian  corn  400  bushels — 40  bushels 
per  acre;  manured  with  ten  large  ox  loads  of  fish 
compost  and  barn  yard  manure.  Wheat  14  bush- 
els— 20  bushels  to  the  acre,  blasted  ;  land  manur- 
ed with  fish  in  1838.  Barley  50  bushels  to  the 
acre — Injured  by  the  fly.  Oats  334  bushels — 50 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  not  manured  the  present  year ; 
the  crop  followed  Indian  corn.  Mangel  wurtzol 
362  bushels — 108C  bushels  to  the  acre.  Turnips 
250  bushels,  grrwn  among  corn.  Hay  46  tons — 
one  ton  to  the  acre. 

Stock. 
Horses,  2,  raised  2,  valued  at  $140 

Oxen,  6,      do      4,       do  3(i0 

Cows,  8,      do      8,       do  240 

Sheep,  100,      do  100,       do  200 

Swine,  12,      do     12,       do 


do 


130 
50 


Yoiinfj  stock,    12,      do     12, 

Poultry, 

Wood,  12  cords. 

Produce. 
Beef,  butter,  cheese,  milk  and  wool  not  estimat- 
ed.    Wool,  3  pounds  to  the  fleece. 
Corn'  estimated,  $400 

Wheat,  20 

Oats,  133 

Barley,  40 

Potatoes,  70 

Turnips,  60 

Beets,  70 

Pumpkins,  j5 

Hay.  700 

lal  (^iieslion. — Wliat  agricultural  experiments 
have  you  made  ?     (See  below  for  answer.) 

2d.  What  is  the  results  of  your  researches  or 
observations  concerning  the  use  of  lime  as  an  a- 
mendment  to  soils,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  composts  ? 

I  have  made  no  experiments  with  lime. 

3d.  Have  you  used  ashes,  live  or  spent,  or  hard 
coal  ashes,  as  an  amendment,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sults of  your  experience? 

I  have  used  spent  ashes  occasionally,  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  with 
favorable  results. 

4th.  Have  yuu  made  use  of  peat  for  manure, 
alone  or  in  compost,  and  wjih  what  results  .' 

I  have  used  an  imperfect  peat,  or  rather  swamp 
mud,  with  fish  and  turf.     The  compost  made  a  ma- 


nure much  quicker  and  more  active  than  any  other 
that  I  have  used,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  carry 
a  crop  to  m:iturity  so  steady  as  good  stable  manure. 
It  does  best  in  wet  seasons. 

5th.  What  is  your  opinion  respecting  the  use  of 
a  compost  made  of  4  cords  of  peat,  2  cords  of  stable 
manure,  and  4  casks  of  lime,  well  mixed,  as  a  com- 
post manure?      Will  you  ple.ise  to  try  it? 

To  this  compost  I  would  add  sand,  especially  if 
to  be  used  on  a  close,  heavy  soil.  I  have  never 
tried  this  compost,  but  certainly  think  it  highly 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

Glh.  What  are  the  relative  values  of  fish  and 
stable  manure  ? 

Fish  manure  is  more  active  and  quicker  than 
stable  manure.  Fish  used  ahjne,  exhausts  itself  in 
three  or  four  years,  unless  the  crop  be  consumed 
on  the  ground.  After  being  used  on  corn,  it  throivs 
up  a  great  crop  of  grain,  (if  grain  follow,)  but  the 
new  meadow  is  too  frequently  light.  Its  use 
should  be  continued  on  the  new  meadow.  I  can- 
not speak  definitely  of  their  relative  values. 

7th.  Have  you  used  rock  weed,  ribbon  weed, 
and  eel  grass  for  manure,  and    with  what    results  ? 

I  have  used  rock  weed,  and  eel  grass,  in  com- 
posts of  the  barn-yard,  &c.,  but  never  alone. 

8th.  Have  you  tried  any  experiments  respecting 
the  use  of  muscle  or  marsh  mud,  or  of  ground  oys- 
ter shells,  clam  shells,  or  ground  bones,  as  amend- 
ments to  soils  ? 

I  have  used  broken  clam  shells,  the  remains  of 
Indian  feasts  ;  I  think  with  good  eflfects,  but  can- 
not speak  definitely.  I  am  beginning  the  use  of 
marsh  mud,  but  am  not  as  yet  able  to  speak  of  re- 
sults. 

0th.  What  means  do  you  use  for  the  prevention 
of  smut  in  wheat,  and  to  what  results  do  you  ar- 
rive ? 

I  have  ste?ped  my  seed  wheat  in  brine  for  7 
hours,  and  then  limed  it,  to  no  eflfect.  I  have 
steeped  it  for  IG  or  18  hours,  and  then  rolled  it  in 
ashes,  with  apparently  some  beneficial  result,  but 
have  found  no  effectual  remedy. 

10th.  What  crops  are  the  most  profitable  to  raise 
on  your  farm  ? 

Indian  corn,  oats,   barley.     (See  remarks.) 

1 1th.  What  is  the  value  of  your  produce  in  mar- 
ket ? 

See  the  estimates  I  have  put  upon  the  several 
products. 

12th.   Do  you  save  the  liquid  parts  of  your    ma 
nure  by  any  vat  under  your    stalls   or    stables,  and 
Inve  you  made  any  experiments  as  to  the  value    of 
such  manure  ?     Please  mention  the  results. 

I  must  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
General  Remarks. 

In  my  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  ploughed  land, 
I  include  that  sowed  with  grain.  My  estimate  of 
mowing  land  includes  only  meadows. 

In  n)y  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  Indian  corn 
raised,  I  include  some  raised  in  rny  orchard  ;  in  as- 
certaining  the  average  to  the  acre,  I  take  no  note 
of  the  orchard  land,  for  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain 
what  portion  of  it    was  planted,   it    liaving   been 


planted  with  corn  only  where  open  to  the  sun.  In 
fict,  for  this  season,  I  doubt  not  t'lat  my  estimate 
of  this  crop  is  large ;  but  to  estimate  it  at  less 
would  deceive.  The  average,  even  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  return,  is  much  below  the  common  average. 
I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  this  crop  the  present 
year  (1839.)  1  attribute  my  disappointment  to  the 
violence  of  two  gales  in  August,  particularly  to  the 
first,  which,  though  less  violent  than  the  second, 
was  most  injurious,  prostrating  my  corn,  which  was 
of  an  early  kind,  when  just  in  the  milk.  My  Dut- 
ton  corn  suffered  severely  ;  it  was  not  half  a  crop. 
Worms  also  injured  the  crop  severely.  I  speak 
now  with  reference  to  that  p  irt  of  the  crop  raised 
on  a  newly  turned  sward.  We  took  from  an  acre 
of  old  ground,  where  corn  was  raised  the  preced- 
ing season,  fifty  bushels,  and  one  hundred  bushels 
of  French  turnips,  besides  pumpkins.  This  was 
the  last  planted,  and  seemed  to  have  suffered  least 
from  the  winds.  I  do  not  think  highly  of  the  Dut- 
ton  corn  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  generally  a  judicious 
practice,  in  our  foggy  climate,  to  cut  up  corn  and 
shock  it. 

Our  wheat  was,  up  to  the  period  of  forming  the 
grain,  very  promising  ;  it  then  suddenly  shriveled. 
Was  this  caused  by  the  honey  dew?  There  was 
not  half  a  crop. 

Barley,  years  past,  was  our  most  valuable  grain. 
It  is  now  a  very  uncertain  crop,  owing  to  the  rava- 
ges of  an  insect,  the  egg  of  which  is  deposited  in 
the  growing  stalk. 

The  oat  crop  may  appear  large,  compared  with 
my  other  crops,  but  we  have  measured  not  only  the 
product  but  the  land,  and  the  return  is  rather  under 
than  over  the  true  amount.  The  quantity  given  is 
the  quantity  actually  taken  up.  There  could  not 
be  less  than  double  the  quantity  usually  sown 
shelled  out  before  it  was  stacked,  and  thus  entire- 
ly lost.  From  one  lot  consisting  of  about  an  acre 
and  a  quarter,  we  threshed  out  and  measured  nine- 
tysix  bushels.  This  was  corn  land  last  year,  anJ 
was  then  fisiied  at  the  rate  of  thirty  barrels  to  the 
acre,  in  addition  to  the  usual  manuring. 

Report  of  the  Farm  of  Gideon  Spencer. 
Dr  C.  T.  Jackson — Dear  Sir— Your  blank  forro 
of  a  farm  report  was  put  into  my  hands  sometime 
since,  but  in  consequence  of  my  having  been  em- 
ployed the  last  year  in  other  business  than  attend- 
ing to  my  farm,  I  cannot  fill  the  report  with  accu- 
racy. I  will,  however,  give  you  a  brief  account  of 
my  procedure  in  farming  for  about  thirty  years. 
In  1808,  I  commenced  farming  on  the  farm  I  now 
own,  and  which  was  previously  owned  by  my  fath- 
er. I  took  no  pains  to  make  manure,  and  as  was 
the  practice  among  my  neighbors,  I  milked  my  cows 
in  the  pasture,  and  let  my  hogs  lun  in  the  road. — 
The  land  was  not  then  very  much  exhausted,  and 
we  could  raise  from  15  to  30  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  without  manure.  This  I  found  was  wearing 
out  my  land;  and  in  the  year  1811,  I  commenced 
a  new  course.  I  yarded  my  cattle,  carted  loam  in- 
to my  cowyard,  shut  up  my  hogs,  &c.,  and  the  next 
season  I  planted  a  larger  field  of  corn  than  usual, 
and  put  the  manure  all  in  the  bill,  and  this  greatly 
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increased  the  crop  of  stalks,  but  not  much  tliat  of 
corn.  I  fouiid  this  would  not  ilo,  and  as  I  liad  not 
manure  to  spread  on  a  large  field  in  one  year,  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  manure  a  small  one  ; 
and  I  carted  on  and  spread  twentyfive  loads  on 
one  half  an  acre — on  another  three  acres  I  put  on 
nine  ;  and  I  raised  ns  much  corn  on  iht  half  acre  as 
/  did  on  the  other  three  ains.  I  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  R.  I.  Society  for  the  Encourai;ement  of 
Domestic  Industry,  and  heard  an  excellent  address 
delivered  to  the  said  society,  by  the  Hon.  Tristam 
Burgess,  from  which  I  received  much  instruction. 
My  neighbors  soon  termed  me  "  the  book  farmer," 
said  that  I  was  following  up  book  recommenda- 
tions, putting  all  my  manure  on  to  one  small  lot, 
and  that  I  should  soon  have  no  farm  to  manage  ;  I 
nevertheless  persevered,  and  put  50  tons  per  acre 
on  my  corn  land,  and  1.5  tons  per  acre  on  my  mead- 
ows, when  I  laid  them  down  to  grass,  until  I  had 
12  acres  prepared  in  that  way  ;  since  which,  I  have 
received  two  premiums  from  the  said  agricultural 
society  ;  one  for  102  bushels  of  corn  raised  on  one 
acre,  and  one  for  a  large  crop  of  potatoes.  Pre- 
vious to  making  the  improvement  I  cut  hut  five 
tons  of  hay  on  my  farm,  and  I  now,  and  have  for 
tlie  last  twelve  years  cut  upwards  o'-  thirty  tons  of 
English  hay  yearly.  A  few  years  since  I  cleared 
lip  and  underdrained  a  cold  wet  swamp  of  several 
acres,  which  until  tlien  had  been  considered  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value.  It  now  produces  yearly  two  tons 
to  the  acre.  The  last  season  I  cut  on  another  lot 
of  one  acre,  over  three  tons,  and  the  hay  for  one 
year  sold  in  maikct  would  pay  the  whole  expense 
of  labor  on  the  same.  I  believe  I  am  on  the  road 
to  still  further  improvement,  and  am  waiting  with 
Bonie  impatience  for  your  report  of  the  state  survey, 
and  as  I  am  informed  by  one  ef  the  state  commit- 
tee of  this  survey,  that  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
survey  thus  far,  can  be  considered  no  more  than 
introductory,  I  presume  our  legislature  will  have 
it  completed  two  or  three  years  hence,  when  I  hope 
to  give  you  a  more  detailed  account. 

I  remain  yours,  very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  SPENCER. 
Warwick,  .'Ipril  4,  1840. 

Report  of  the  Farm  of  Joseph    Childs,    Porfsmoulh. 

Farm  consists  of  ploughed    land    21  acres;  pas- 
IG  1-2;  orchard  2  1-2  ;  total  4G 

Crops. 

300  buiilielson91-2acres. 


ture    (i ;  mowing 
acres. 


Indian  corn. 

Rye,  32          '  21-2 

Peas,  sold  green,  100          '  1-2 

Potatoes,  800          '  4 

Onions,  24000  bunches,  1440  '  21-2      ' 

Mangel  wurtzel,  200          '  3-4      ' 

French  turnips,  200          '  1-4      ' 

Hay,  25  tons  16  1-2      ' 

Onion  seed,  80  lbs.  1-4      ' 

Other  Produce. 
Apples,  75  bushels.  2000  lbs.  beef. 

Pumpkins,  0  tons.  2000  lbs.  pork. 

Cabbages,  200  heads.  300  lbs.  butter. 

Isabella  grapes,  5  bush. 

Stock,  gross  value,  .$385  ;  viz  :  2  horses,  2  ox- 
en, 5  cows,  12  hogs,  and  40  domestic  fowls. 

The  cost  per  acre  for  the  cultivation  of  each 
crop,  1  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  I  use  about 
850  large  ox-tart  loads  of  manure  per  year,  made 
from  fish,  sand,  sea  weed,    green    weeds,  and    the 


barn  yard  and  hog  pens.  For  two  years  past  I 
have  put  into  the  compost  ten  casks  of  lime,  which 
I  think  has  proved  decidedly  advantageous.  I  al- 
so spread  upon  the  land  from  2C0  to  300  barrels  of 
fish,  and  300  bushels  ol  spent  ashes.  The  char- 
ges for  labor  in  1838,  which  I  think  will  be  the 
same  this  year,  were  $504,  exclusive  of  the  labor 
of  myself  and  my  wife,  who  do  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  from  persons  seventyone  years  of  age. 

(Questions. — (See  Judge  Durfee's  report.) 

1st.  I  change  my  seeds  often,  and  practice  a 
careful  rotation  of  crops  with  everything  except 
onions. 

2d.  Have  used  lime  to  some  extent  for  two  years 
and  think  it  does  well. 

3d.  I  use  30  or  40  bushels  spent  ashes  per  acre, 
yearly,  for  onions  and  grain.  They  do  best  for 
dry  land. 

4th.  Have  no  peat. 

5th.   [Not  answered.] 

6th.  Have  used  fish  for  20  years,  and  think  40 
barrels  spread  on  an  acre,  equal  to  eight  cart  loads 
of  common  manure. 

7lh.  I  use  30  to  40  loads  of  sea  weed  yearly,  in 
the  hog  pens,  mixed  with  sand,  dir',  and  all  the 
green  weeds  I  can  collect.  The  compost  is  spread 
upon  the  onion  and  potato  fields. 

8th.  I  have  not. 

9th.  T  soak  seed  wheat  two  hours  in  strong 
brine,  and  mix  lime  with  it  while  wet.  This  pre- 
vents smut,  and  assists  the  growth  of  the  wheat. 

lOth.  Onions  are  the  most  profitable  crop  at  pre- 
sent :   potatoes  come  next. 

11th.  This  year,  onions  sold,  delivered  in  New 
York,  for  50  cents  per  bushel  ;  rye  .f  1  16  ;  wheat 
$1  50  ;    and  potatoes   28  to  33  cents. 

12lh.  My  cattle  are  stalled  in  the  winter.  There 
is  no  floor  to  the  stables,  but  they  are  provided 
with  sufficient  litter,  sand,  &c.  to  absorb  all  the 
liquid  manure. 

General  Remarks. 

I  conceive  there  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation to  be  obtained  from  tlie  diflTcrent  agricultu- 
ral journals.  In  our  state,  the  land  has  generally 
been  hard  worn  by  constant  cropping  and  light 
manuring.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  every 
fanner,  to  restore  fertility  to  his  soils  and  increase 
their  productiveness,  if  he  will  make  good  use  of 
all  his  resources.  Let  him  employ  all  hands  every 
leisure  moment  in  collecting  weeds,  leaves,  and 
every  article  of  which  manure  can  be  made,  into 
compost  heaps  for  spring  use.  Let  him  keep  his 
crops  carefully  cleaned  of  weeds  during  summer, 
and  after  the  early  crops  are  got  in,  keep  the  weeds 
close,  to  prevent  their  going  to  seed,  either  by 
ploughing  them  in  or  removing  them  to  his  hog 
pens,  and  he  may  rest  assured  of  a  rich  re  vard  for 
his  labor  and  care,  in  the  increase  of  his  crops. 
(To  he  continued.) 


Cure  fur  sore  hacks  or  galls  in  horses. — Rub 
white  lead  in  sweet  oil  until  a  good  paint  is  made, 
and  apply  a  coating  of  this  to  the  injured  place. — 
Milk  will  do  where  the  oil  is  not  to  be  had.  It  is 
one  of  the  effective  applications.  Some  for  the 
same  difficulty  use  a  solution  of  vitriol  in  water,  for 
a  wash;  but  in  most  cases  the  white  lead  is  to  be 
preferred Mh.  Cull. 


RECENT   INTRODUCTION  OF  VALUA- 
BLE PLANTS  AND  GRAINS. 

The  most  valuable   plants  and  grains  which  now 
engage  the   industry  and  minister  to    the  support  of 
three-foutths     of  the    world,    are  of   comparatively 
recent  introduction.     Whilst  the    olive,  the   millet, 
and  the  silk,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, the  articles  which  now  feed  and  clothe  the 
inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world,   have   been  more 
recently  discovered  by  men  of  science,  and  brought 
into    cultivation     by  the     skilful   agrictiltutist.      A 
single   generation    has   only    passed  away  since   a 
liandful  of  rice,  and  a    few    seeds  of  cotton,    were 
sown  in  (Charleston,  as  a  curious,  and  no  doubt,  re- 
garded by  many  as  an  idle    experiment.     They  are 
now  such    important  staples,  that    they  engage  the 
commerce,  and  regulate,  in  a    considerable  degree, 
the  monetary  system  of  the  world.  The  Irish  potatoe 
which    has  been    of  ti.e    greatest    consequence    to 
mankind,  was  not  known  in    Europe  till  the  days  of 
Raleigh,  and  found  its  way  into  Eiigland  by  a  ship 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire.      During   the 
many    severe    famines  to    which  Great  Britain    has 
been  subject,  there  is  no    exaggeration  in  asserting 
that  the  lives  of  millions  of  human  beings  have  been 
preserved  by  this  vegetable  alone,      it  is  but  a  little 
more  than  a  century  since    the  first  coffee  tree  was 
brought    to  France,    from  which  all  of  the  trees  in 
the    West     India    islands    have    originated.      The 
original  sweet  oranf;e  tree,    from  which  all  the  vari- 
eties of  that  fine  fruit  in  Europe    and  America  have 
been    derived,    although     a   native    of  China,    was 
shown  but  a  few  years  ago  at  Lisbon.     The  writer 
of  this    article,  has    plucked  fruit  from  the    original 
tree,  which  produces  the  Sickle  pear  now  cultivated 
both  in  Europe  and    America,  as  the    finest  variety 
of  this  fruit  in  the  world.     The  tree,  he  believes  is 
still  growing  in  one  of  the  meadows  in  the  vicinity 
of   Philadelphia.      Nor     is  it  in  the     power  of  any 
government,  by   its  strictest  enactments    to  prevent 
the    dissemination  of   fruits,  plants  and    seeds.     If 
the    ingenuity  of  man  cannot   accomplish    it — the 
birds,  the  winds  and  the  waves,  will  effect  it.     The 
cocoapalm  is  now  growing  on  the  sands  of  Florida 
the  nut  having  been  floated  from  Cuba  by  the  waves 
of  the   sea.     The  sea   grape,    the  shore    plum,  and 
moie  than  a    hundred  other  species  of  West   India 
plants,  not  omitting  the  mahogony,    have  been  car- 
ried thither  either  by  the  winds  or  the  birds.     '1  he 
white  headed  pigeon  is    known  to  visit  Cuba  every 
day,  whilst  it  is   breeding    along  the  Florida  coast, 
and  thus  becomes  a  courier  and  a  planter   between 
the  island  and  main.      The    severity  of  the  laws  of 
that  exclusive  and  extraordinary  people  the  Chinese 
could  not  prevent  the    productions  of  their  soil  from 
finding    their  way    to  other    lands — nor  could    the 
rigor  of  the    Dutch  and    the  burning  of  their  super- 
fluous   spice    trees  prevent  the   dispersion  of  their 
cherished  aromatic  plants.     The  tea  shrub  of  China 
is  now   cultivated  in    Java  by  men    smuggled  from 
Japan,  and  also  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton— and  the  spice   trees    have  found  their    way  to 
the  islands  of  the  West   Indies  and  of   the  Pacific 
Ocean. — Southern     Cabinet, 


Milk.  — 18  cows  kept  by  Adam  Antony,  of  North 
Providence,  R.  I.,  give  593  gallons  of  milk  per  year. 


A  senseless,  rich  dressed  dandy  may  be  compar- 
ed to  a  cinnamon  tree — the  bark  is  worth  more 
than  the  body. 


He  that   spares    when  he  is   young,  may   spend 
when  he  is  old. 
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Krom  ihe  New  Havoii  Heralil. 

THE  CANKER  W  O  R  M  S . 
We  (lid  not  notice  tlio  in<|iiiry  of  the  Boston 
Courier,  mldressed  to  us  on  tiic  subject  of  the  can- 
ker worm  and  gfrub,  until  yesterday,  when  we  ri'- 
ferred  it  to  a  friend  conversant  with  the  facts,  who 
has  handed  us  the  following  communication.  Our 
own  observation  enables  us  to  say  that  the  remedy 
practised  here  has  been  partially  successful,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  productive  of  beneficial  results. 
The  process  is  still  pursued  for  the  preservation  of 
our  trees,  with  the  substitution  of  sea  weed  instead 
of  hay  or  straw,  to  fill  up  the  interstice  between 
the  trough  and  the  tree.  The  oil  has  no  contact 
with  the  tree,  and  of  course  can  produce  no  injury. 
We  think  it  much  more  eft'ectual  than  the  course 
which  we  observed  last  summer  on  the  Boston 
Mall. 

Messrs  Editors — Havinjj  paid  some  attention  to 
the  leaden  troughs  which  have  been  placed  around 
the  elms  of  our  city,  I  will  endeavor,  in  a  few  words, 
to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  Boston  Courier  re- 
specting them. 

Here,  I  believe,  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the 
subject.  We  are  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  satisfied 
from  an  experience  of  one  y.'ar,  that  they  answer 
as  completely  as  any  thing  can,  the  object  to  be 
arrived  at.  We  know  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  grubs  were  destroyed  by  them;  and 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  not  a  single  grub  could 
have  passed  them  alive,  had  every  precaution  been 
taken  which  might  have  been. 

As  long  as  the  troughs  are  kept  filled  with  oil, 
it  is  not  possible  for  one  grub  to  get  over  the:Ti,  ex- 
cept by  one  of  the  following  modes  :  slicks  falling 
from  the  trees  arc  liable  to  lodc;e  on  the  troughs, 
and  if  they  are  large  enough,  may  by  their  weight 
bear  down  the  upper  lid  so  as  almost,  if  not  entire- 
ly, to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  lower  ;  or  bits  of 
paper,  rags,  &c.  flying  in  the  air,  may  get  lodged 
in  a  similar  manner;  or  if  the  straw  or  sea  weed 
which  is  placed  between  the  troughs  and  trees 
should  be  long  enough,  it  may,  and  frequently  does, 
fall  over  the  troughs;  or  snow  and  ice  may  accu- 
mulate and  remain  on  the  north  side  of  the  trees 
after  the  grubs  begin  to  ascend  ;  or,  finally,  mis- 
chievous boys  may,  and  often  do,  batter  the  troughs 
with  stones,  clubs,  &c.  In  either  of  these  cases  a 
hedge  is  formed,  which  the  grubs  may  avail  them- 
selves of.  The  oil  may  also  be  driven  out  by  a 
high  wind,  or  displaced  by  water  getting  into  the 
troughs.  By  a  little  care  and  attention  all  these 
difficulties  may  be  overcome.  Hay  was  used  last 
season  as  the  filling  between  the  troughs  and  trees, 
but  it  is  now  believed  that  sea  weed  i.5  better;  at 
any  rate  it  has    been  generally  used  this  season. 

The  oil  in  the  troughs  can  in  no  way  injure  the 
trees,  for  it  no  where  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
—  S. 

ICT^We  are  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of 
tlie  experiment,  and  we  are  in  possession  of  no 
fact  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument  in  its  fa- 
vor, so  far  as  its  success  in  prevenlino;  the  ascent  of 
the  grub  is  roncerned.  But  we  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain, notwithstanding  the  positive  assurance  of  both 
the  editor  of  the  Herald  and  his  correspondent,  that 
the  oil  can  in  no  way  injure  the  tree,  "for  it  no 
where  conies  in  contact  with  them."  It  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter  to  prevent  such  a  contact,  and  S. 
has  himself  stated  that  the  oil  maybe  driven  out 
of  the  trouglis  by  a  high  wind,   or  be  displaced  by 


rain.  In  either  case,  it  would  be  difficult  we  pre- 
sume, to  prevent  its  coming  in  contact  with  the 
tree.  But  as  we  have  no  disposition  noi'j  to  make 
an  argument,  we  simply  state  the  result  of  our  own 
experience,  and  let  the  fact  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 
In  October  last  we  employed  the  agent  of  Mr 
Dennis  (the  patentee  of  the  le.iden  trough,)  to  place 
troughs  on  twelve  trees — six  npple  and  six  plum — 
all  vigorous  and  healthy  and  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Each  trough  was  fastened  to  the  tree 
by  six  nails,  and  the  interstice  between  the  tree 
and  the  trough  filled  with  cotton.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  replenish  the  oil  in  the  troughs,  whenever 
it  was  driven  out  by  high  wind  or  displaced  by 
rain.  Both  these  contingencies  happened  frequent- 
ly, and  of  course  the  cotton  became  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  completely  saturated  with  oil,  and 
consequently  the  oil  not  only  came  in  contact  with 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  but  found  its  way  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  by  means  of  the  nails  which 
secured  the  troughs.  About  the  first  of  May,  the 
bark  just  above  and  below  the  troughs  was  observ- 
ed to  be  in  a  state  of  decay.  One  trough  after 
another  was  removed,  and  the  bark  found  so  rot- 
ten that  it  eould  easily  be  removed  with  the  finger. 
Several  gentlemen  have  examined  them,  and  ainono- 
them  Mr  Dennis,  the  patentee.  Mr  Dennis  thinks 
it  was  the  cotton  and  not  the  oil,  which  has  done 
the  mischief,  but  all  the  rest  are  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. Whether  tiie  trees  will  ever  recover  from 
this  injury  is  yet  uncertain  ;  some  of  them  we 
think  will  not.  The  wounds  have  been  kept  plas- 
tered over  with  clay,  and  in  some  instances  the 
dead  and  rotten  bark  has  been  displaced  by  that 
which  is  young  and  healthy.  One  of  the  apple 
trees  is  now  loaded  with  fruit,  but  nearly  destitute 
of  foliage. — Boston  Courier. 


From  the  AHany  Cultivator. 

THE  PLACE  TO  DIG  A  WELL. 

Messrs  Gaylord  &c  Tucker — I  saw  in  your  paper 
an  inquiry  fiir  tlie  best  mode  of  finding  water,  or 
rather  a  place  to  dig  a  well.  I  have  had  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  but  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  very  experienced  hand  at  the  business.  The 
way  I  manage  is,  to  choose  a  clear  day,  when  there 
are  no  clouds  to  interfere  with  the  eye  ;  about  one 
or  two  o'clock,  I  go  out  to  the  place  I  wish  to  look 
Cot  water;  I  turn  my  back  toward  the  sun,  and 
look  toward  the  sky,  to  examine  the  vapors  that 
arise  from  the  ground  into  the  air,  and  if  there  is  a 
vein  of  water  near  in  that  direction,  there  will  ap- 
pear a  vapor  to  rise  quick  to  a  certain  height,  and 
then  it  wi.I  move  off  on  a  level,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  smoke  will  rise  from  a  chimney  over  a 
very  hot  fire  of  coals,  where  there  is  no  smoke,  and 
will  rise  as  high  above  the  surface  as  the  water  is 
below  the  top  of  the  earth.  The  facts  are,  that 
water  must  have  vent,  and  the  deeper  in  the  earth 
the  water  lies,  the  harder  the  pressure  and  the  high- 
er it  will  rise.  Now,  as  I  have  stated  I  am  not  a 
professed  water  witch,  I  would  wish  to  hear  from 
those  of  more  experience,  as  there  are  many  who 
do  profe>s  to  know,  and  say  tliat  they  can  trace  a 
vein  of  water  not  larger  than  a  rye  straw,  that  lies 
60  ft.  under  ground,  and  tell  t'le  quality  of  the  wa- 
ter. As  to  qualities  of  water,  all  I  know  is,  that  salt 
water  gives  a  stronger  cloud  than  fresh,  and  lime 
water  gives  a  whiter  cloud  than  pure  soft  water. 
Any  i.iformation  that  can  be  given  on  the  subject 
will  be  thankfully   received. 

W.  STOWELL. 


fVashinglon's  Opinion  oj" Agriculture. — The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Wash- 
ington to  Sir  Arthur  Young,  who  was  fond  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  : — 

"  The  more  I  am  acquainted  with  agricultural 
affairs,  the  better  I  am  pleased  with  them  ;  inso- 
much that  I  can  nowhere  find  so  great  satisfaction 
as  in  those  innocent  and  useful  pursuits.  In  in- 
dulging these  facts,  I  am  led  to  reflect  how  much 
more  delightful  to  an  undebauched  mind  is  the 
task  of  making  improvements  on  the  earth,  than  all 
the  vain  glory  which  can  be  acquired  from  ravag- 
ing it,  by  the  most  uninterrupted  career  of  con- 
quests. The  design  of  this  observation  is  only  to 
shoiv  how  much,  as  a  member  of  human  society,  I 
feel  myself  obliged  to  your  labors  to  render  respec- 
table and  advantageous  an  employment  which  is 
more  congenial  to  the  natural  dispositions  of  man- 
kind than  any  other." 


Horn  Distemper — Spirits  of  turpentine  rubbed 
in  around  the  base  or  the  horns,  when  the  disease 
is  in  ils  incipient  stages,  will  usually  arrest  its  pro- 
gress and  effect  a  cure.  If  it  has  so  far  advanced 
as  essentially  to  lower  the  temperature  ofthehorna 
or  horn,  (for  sometimes  only  one  is  attacked,)  bor- 
i.ng  with  a  large  nail  gimlet  on  the  under  side  of 
the  horn,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  head,  will 
be  necessary.  If  the  horn  is  found  very  hollow  at 
this  place,  another  opening  still  nearer  the  head 
may  be  necessary.  The  horns  must  be  kept  open, 
that  the  matter  may  freely  escape  ;  and  they  should 
be'thoroughly  syringed  or  washed  out,  twice  or 
three  times  a  day.  Salt  and  water  or  soap  snds  ia 
good  for  this.  Allowing  the  matter  in  the  horn  to 
escape,  relieves  the  distress  of  the  animal,  checks 
the  inflammation  about  the  head,  and  unless  delay- 
ed too  lonf,  eflfecta  a  cure, — Jltb.  Cult. 


Cure  for  fVounds — King  of  Oils This  invalu- 
able remedy  for  wounds  in  cattle  or  horses,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  has  lately  been  brought  before  the 
public  by  Silas  Gaylord,  of  Skaneatles,  and  we  have 
known  some  very  surprising  cures  performed  by  it, 
in  the  case  of  severe  wounds  in  horses.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  directions  given  for  preparing  the 
medicine : 

1  ounce  of  green  copperas, 

2  '  of  white  vitriol, 
2  '  of  common  salt, 
2        '       of  linieod  oil, 

8  '  of  West  India  molasses. 
Boil  over  a  slow  fire  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  pint  of 
urine  ;  when  almost  cold,  add  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Ap- 
ply it  to  the  wound  with  a  quill  or  feather,  and  the 
cure  will  be  speedily   effected. — lb. 


Making  Bread. — A  late  French  journal  states 
that  an  important  series  of  experiments  is  now  go- 
ing on  in  the  city  of  Paris,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
bakers,  to  test  the  value  of  a  new  discovery  in  bread 
making,  that  promises  the  most  important  results. 
In  Ihe  new  mode  of  preparation  the  flour  that  for- 
merly made  100  lbs.  of  bread,  now  yields  from  120 
to  12.1  lbs.  The  discovery  consists  iii  an  improved 
mode  of  fermenting  it,  by  which  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  water  combines  with  the  gluten,  and  the  nu- 
tritious qualities  are  more  fully  developed.  A  loaf 
of  the  n  iw  bread  is  found  to  be  equally  nutritive 
with  the  old,  and  decidedly  improved  in  flavor. — lb. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THK  SEASON,  CROPS, 
&c.,  IX  Mkrrimac  Co.,  N.  H. 

We  conimeiid  to  our  readers  tlie  follow  iiif;  inter- 
esting letter  from  Levi  Eartlett,  Esq.  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Colinan,  which  would  have  been  responded  to 
in  his  u.sual  happy  manner,  had  he  been  present  to 
receive  it.  He  has  not  yet  reiurned  from  the  west : 
Ilia  prolonged  stay  has  been  occasioned  by  severe 
elukness  :  the  last  accounts  from  him  wore  that  he 
WHS  on  his  way  home  and  his  health  improving, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  liini. 

In  relation  to  the  lotter  we  would  say,  that  if  our 
readers  are  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  ourselves, 
they  will  ask  Mr  B.irtUHt  to  favor  them  with  fur-  i 
llier  results  of  his  observations  from  time  to  lime, 
and  we  think  the  farming  interest  would  be  much 
advanced  if  practical  farmers  gem  rally  would  give 
us  niore  of  their  experience  and  observations,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  J.  B.       \ 

llarmr,  A*.  H,  .Ivg.  ISth,  IS-10.       ' 

My  Dear  Colvan— Knowing  you  take   a  deep 
interest  in  every  thing  relative  to    agriculture,  and 
that  that  interest  e.\tcnds  too,  beyond   the   limits  of  j 
your  own  parish,  it    affords  me  a  pleasure  to   com-  | 
niiinicate  to  you  the  results  of   niy   observations  in  , 
an  excursion  of  several  days  of   the  past   week,  a-; 
rtiong  the  farming  community  in  a  part  of  Merrimac 
county,  N.  H. 

From  the  middle  of  May  to  the   first   of  August,  , 
this  section  has  been  visited  with   the   most  severe  ' 
dl^ouglit  that  perhaps  ever    occurred  so  early  in  the 
season,  which  has  materially  affected    many    kinds 
of  crnps,  while  <ithers   Iiave   pushed  along    with    a 
growth  wholly  unex|eeted. 

Oats,  from  want  of  rain,  and  the  attack  of  whole 
legions  of  grasshoppers,  will  present  "a  beggarly 
account  of  empty  "  heads.  By  the  way,  'tis  just 
fointeen  years  since  the  last  great  "grasshopper 
year"":  have  you  any  data  to  prove  that  fourteen 
years  is  the  period  of  lime  when  literally  "the 
grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden  "  ?  It  would  be  of 
great  consequence  if  this  fact  could  he  ascertained, 
as  I  know  of  no  crop  that  suttera  from  their  rava- 
ges like  the  oat.  Upon  the  years  of  their  periodi- 
cal returns  (if  they  have  such,)  some  otlicr  crop 
•night  be  substituted  for  the  oat. 

Corn  Upon  pine  and    other  light  and  dry    lands, 
up  to  first  of  July,  .never  .'ooked   better  or  promised  ' 
a  fairer  crop  •   but   iiic   oxi'reme   heat    and  want  of! 
jraiu  caused  it  to  g-,.  f.oc/L' ;  the  spindle    was    dried' 
so  that  the  pollen  was    no.t  m.ilured,  and  although 
Jlie  corn  now  shows  neiVly  i.is  m-ual  number  of  ears, 
they  are  very  imperfect,— cobs  without  corn,  or  the 
kernels   "few    and   far  between";    hut   upon    the 
stiffer  and  hardwood  soils,  perhaps  the  prospect  for 
an    abuudaitt  crop    never     was    greater.       Better 
ploughs,  more  manure,  care  in  selectini;  the   right 
kind'of  seed,  and   more  thoroigli   cultivation,    has 
greatly  increased  the  ainount  of  corn  per  acre  with- 
in a  few  years. 

Ihave  particularly  examined  many  fields  of  corn 
that  will  give  from  GO  to  60  bushels  per  acre  and 
upwards.  I  saw  several  kinds  of  corn,  but  taking 
ell  things  into  view,  [  must  give  the  preiereni-e  to 
the  •'  Brown  corn,"  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Gov.  Hill. 

From  the  high   reputation  the    Black  Sea  wheat  I 
has  obtained  for  a  few  years  past,  there  was  scarce-  ; 
ly  any  other  kind  sown:   of  perhaps  n.ore  than   J50 
pieces  I  saw,  it  was  all  of   this    kind,    except   one 
which  was  the  Tea  wheat.      Hut  from  the  late  sow-  I 


;ing  to  avoid  the  weevil,  and  want  of  rain,  much  of 

jit  did  not  i:i>niK  up,  and  it  did   not   tiller  or  branch 

out ;  of  course    it  was  very  thin,  and  owing  to  the 


fruits,  to  say  nothing  of  good  apples,  pears,  plums, 
&c. ;  handsomely  furnished  parlors  and  good  col- 
ections  of  minerals,  shells,    specimens    in  geology 


!  wet  season   of   '39  ind  too    great    neglect    among  :  and  other  interesting   curiosities,  &c.  ;  and    tables 


farmer.s,  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  seedhrgtn  their 
hoed  crops,  almost  every  field  of  wheat  was  over- 
run with  weed.s,  and  many  of  them  so  much  so  that 
they  are  worth  more  for  fodder  for  beasts  than  for 
bread  for  man.  I  believe  you  have  a;^  great  a 
horror  for  weeds  in  hoed  crops,  as  old  •  Sootie' 
has  for  holy   water:   if  so,  I   wish  you    would  give 


laden  with  useful  books  and  standard  periodicals — 
all  goes  to  prove  too  that  there  is  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual impiovement  going  forward  among  the  ris- 
ing generation.  '1  he  leisure  time  that  used  to  be 
spent  by  the  young  of  by-gone  days  in  '  playing 
button  and  blind-man's-buff,'  or  'tripping  the  feet 
to  the  music  of  the  violin,'  is  now  scarcely    known 


your  readers   'line  upon  line'  till   yon    shall  make  |  to  the  youth  of  the  present  time,  only    as  thinffs  of 


them  all  do  as  I  did  last  year,  hoe  their  corn  five 
times,  if  nothing  short  will  eradicate  the  weeds. — 
We  did  nut  find  a  field  of  wheat  that  was  entitled 
to  scarcely  a  fourth  premium.  I  sowed  upon  one 
acre  on  the  ]'2th  of  May,  two  bushels  of  Italian 
wheat,  strictly  upon  Mr  Phinney's  system;  and  I 
have  not  seen  a  piece  of  wheat  that  can  in  any 
way  be  compared  to  it — much  ol  it  standing  meas- 
ured 4  1-2  feet,  and  it  gave  over  ^00  largo  sheaves: 
it  lodged  some  and  suffered  by  the  rust,  but  it  would 
be  called  a  prime  piece  of  wheat  even  in  a  good 
year. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  clover  and  other 
grasses  that  huve  lived  through  the  d.-ought,  even 
upon  the  tops  of  two  dry  hillocks  in  the  piece,  to 
warrant  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  next  season;  while 
many  of  my  neighbors  who  have  pursued  the  old 
course,  with  precisely  the  same  kind  of  land,  are 
now  ploughing  in  their  stubble  and  again  sowing 
gra.ss  seed. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  name  this  to  our  mu- 
tual friend  Phiuney,  when  you  see  him,  and  say  to 
him  how  deeply  I  feel  obliged  for  the  important  ag- 
ricultural information  he  has  so  kindly  imparted  to 
me. 

The  early  planted  potatoes  on  dry  land  will  but 
little  more  than  return  the  seed — but  later,  and  on 
heavier  ground,  will  give  a  t(derahle  crop ;  but  as 
a  whole  they  will  be  very  light. 

I  planted  four  quarts  of  the  English  Horse  bean, 
imported  by  Mr  Webster;  but  they  could  not 
.'tand  a  broiling  sun  that  carried  the  ii'ercury  up  to 
130°  :  they  will  with  me  prove  a  total  failure.  The 
several  kinds  of  turnips  he  introduced  will  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  country  :  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  mine  now,  I  think  they  will  give  a 
greater  yield  than  the  ruta  baga,  but  may  noljirove 
so  good  for  late  keeping.  1  used  some  of  his  bar- 
ley and  oats,  and  think  them  a  great  acquisition, 
although  1  got  them  on  too  dry  a  piece  of   ground. 

I  traversed  the  farm  and  grounds  of  Gov.  Hill, 
who  by  the  way  is  the  most  industrious  and  hard 
working  man  we  have  in  the  Granite  Slate.  Only 
think  how  many  irons  he  has  in  the  fire  at  the  pres- 
ent lime  ; —  Receiver  General  of  all  Uncle  Sam's 
revenue  for  New  Ihigland — a  great  iarm  and  far- 
mer— editor  of  the  Monthly  Visitor  and  a  large 
weekly  political  paper — and  god-father  to  one  of 
the  great  political  parties  of  New  Hampshire. — 
There  is  no  danger  of  such  a  man's  rusting  out. 
He  has  made  great  improvements  upon  his  farm 
and  is  now  reaping  large  crops:  he  has  upon  his 
grounds  a  large  and  well  cultivated  market  garden. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  our  own 
dear  New  England,  to  witness  the  improvements 
going  forward  among  our  farming  community.  The 
well  finished  and  furnished  farm  houses,  the  capa- 
cious and  solid  built  b  irns  and  oiu  limises,  well 
fenced  and  neatly  cultivated  fields,  neat  and  clean 
kept  giirdens  with  almost  every  variety  of  escu- 
lents and  many  urnaniented  with  flowers  and  small 


nther  days,  like  high  heeled  shoes  and   hooped  pet- 
tico.Tts. 

I  intended  to  have  said  something  to  you  in  re- 
spect to  the  '  editorials '  in  the  last  three  or  four 
numbers  of  the  N.  B.  Farmer,  but  have  only  room 
to  resp(md  a  hearty  amen,  for  '  thtm  '«  my  saitimtnts 
exactly.' 

Yours,  truly, 

LEVI  BARTLETT. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CIDER. 

(From  the  papers  of  the  late  Joseph  Cooj-er,  Esq.) 

Cider  is  an  article  of  domestic  manufacture, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  worst  managed  of  any 
in  our  country,  considering  its  usefulness;  and  per- 
haps the  best  method  to  correct  errors  is  to  point 
out  some  of  the  principal  ones,  and  then  reconimei.d 
better. 

One  of  the  first  is  the  gathering  of  apples  when 
wet  ;  the  next,  to  throw  them  together,  exposed  to 
sun  and  rain,  until  a  sourness  pervades  the  whole 
mass  ;  then  grind,  and  for  want  of  a  trough  or  oth- 
er vessels  sufficient  to  hold  a  cheese  at  a  tune,  put 
the  pomace  on  the  press  as  fast  as  ground,  then 
make  so  large  a  cliecse  as  to  take  so  long  a  time 
to  complete  and  press  off,  that  fermentation  will 
come  on  in  the  cheese  befi)re  the  cider  is  all  out; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  juice 
pressed  out  after  the  fermentation  comes  on,  will 
spoil  the  product  of  a  whole  cheese  if  made  there- 
with. When  either  of  the  above  circumstances 
will  spoil  the  cider,  which  I  know  to  be  the  case, 
don't  wonder  at  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  the 
whole,  which  is  frequently  the  case. 

As  I  have  very  often  exported  cider,  and  sold  it 
to  others  for  that  purpose,  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe,  without  ever  hearing  of  any  spoiling,  and 
as  it  is  my  wish  to  make  the  productions  of  our 
country  as  useful  as  possible,  I  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  method.  I  gather  the  apples  for  good 
cider  when  dry,  put  tliein  on  a  floor  under  cover, 
have  a  trough  sufficient  to  hold  a  cheese  at  once, 
when  the  weather  is  warm;  grind  them  late  in  the 
evening,  spreading  the  pomace  over  the  trough  to 
give  it  air,  as  that  will  greatly  enrich  the  cider, 
and  give  it  a  fine  amber  color  ;  then  early  in  the 
Morning  press  it  off:  the  longer  a  cheese  lays  be- 
fore pressing  off,  the  better,  provided  it  escapes  fer- 
mentation until  the  pressingoff  is  completed.  '1  he 
reason  is  evident  from  the  following  circumstance: 
take  a  tart  apple  and  bruise  one  side,  and  let  it  lay 
till  brown,  then  taste  the  juice  of  each  side,  and 
yon  w  ill  find  the  juice  of  the  bruised  part  sweet 
and  rich,  though  a  tart  apple.  So,  if  sweet  and 
sour  ap])les  are  ground  together,  and  put  immedi- 
ately oil  the  press,  the  liquor  therefrom  will  taste 
both  sweet  and  tart,  but  if  let  lie  till  browu^  the  ci- 
der will  be  greatly  improved.     I  always  taki;  great  , 
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caro  ti)  put  ciJor  in  clean  sweet  casks,  and  the  on- 
ly way  to  effect  this  is  to  rinse  or  scald  thcin  well 
as  soon  as  the  cider  is  out,  and  not  let  tlieni  stand 
with  a  remn.int  or  lees  to  make  them  sour,  must 
or  stink.  Whi^n  my  casks  are  filled,  I  place  ihorn 
in  the  shade,  and  exposed  to  the  northern  air  — 
When  ffriTientation  takes  place,  fill  them  up  once 
or  more  a  day,  to  cause  as  much  of  the  filth  as  pos- 
eihle  to  dischari;e  from  the  herry  bunj  ;  when  it 
discharges  a  clear  white  froth,  put  in  the  bunpr  stack, 
or  boro  a  hole  and  put  a  spile  in  it,  and  thereby 
check  t!ie  fermentation  {gradually  ;  and  whiMi  it  has 
subsided,  take  the  first  opportunity  of  clear  cool 
weather,  and  rack  it  off  i:.to  clean  cask.s;  to  effect 
which,  when  I  have  drawn  the  cider  out  of  a  cask 
in  which  it  has  fermented,  I  first  rinse  the  cask 
with  cool  water,  then  put  into  a  hogshead  two  or 
three  quarts  of  fine  gravel,  and  three  or  four  gal- 
lons of  water  ;  work  it  wcdl  to  scour  off  the  yo^st 
or  scum  and  sediment  which  always  adheres  to  the 
casks  in  which  the  cider  ferments  ;  and  if  not 
Bcoured  off  as  above  directed,  will  act  as  yeast 
when  the  cider  is  put  in  again,  and  bring  on  fret- 
ting, and  spoil  or  greatly  injure  the  liqnor ;  after 
scouring,  rinse  as  before.  I  find  bi'nefit  in  burn- 
ing a  brimstime  match  in  the  cask,  suspemled  by  a 
wire,  after  putting  in  two  or  three  buckets  of  cider; 
the  best  method  for  which  process  is,  to  have  a 
long  tapering  bung,  with  a  large  wire  drove  in  the 
small  end  with  a  hook  for  the  match,  which  for  a 
hogshead  should  be  siifKcient  to  kdla  hive  of  bees. 
If  the  cider  stands  a  week  or  more  after  racking, 
previous  to  its  being  jiut  into  the  cellar,  rack  it 
again  and  rinse  the  casks,  but  not  with  gravel,  nnd 
;>ut  it  immediately  into  the  cellar.  'I'he  late  made 
I  put  iu  the  cellar  iimnediately  after  or  before  the 
first  racking,  agreeable  to  circumstances  as  to  the 
weather.  The  cider  I  wish  to  keep  till  warm  weath- 
er, I  rack  iu  clear  cool  weather,  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  March.  It  is  best  to  keep  ihe  cask 
full  and  bunged  tight  as  Dossible, 

To  refine  cider  for  exportation  or  bottling,  take 
of  Russia  isinglass  about  an  ounce  to  a  barrel, 
pound  it  as  soil  as  possible,  pink  it  into  fine  shreds, 
put  it  in  a  clean  earthern  pot,  pour  on  about  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  siir  and  beat  it  with  a  stick 
split  in  four  parts  at  the  end,  and  something  put  in 
to  keep  it  apart  ;  when  it  has  got  thick  add  a  pint 
of  good  soiintl  cider,  set  the  pot  in  a  place  the  most 
safe  and  handy,  but  not  too  warm  ;  as  it  grows 
stiff,  add  cider  as  before  in  small  quantities,  and 
repeat  the  stirring,  the  oftener  the  better,  if  fifty 
tirnos  a  day;  in  two  of  three  days,  if  it  is  well  dis- 
solved, rack  off  the  cider  which  is  for  refininir,  add 
of  it  to  the  isinglass  prepared  as  above,  stirring  it 
well  till  fit  for  straininu',  which  do  through  a  linen 
cloth  ;  then  mix  the  fining  and  cider  together  as 
well  as  possible,  and  set  it  in  a  proper  place  for 
drawing  off,  giving  some  vent  for  some  days.  If  it 
is  not  sufficiently  fine  in  ten  days,  rack  it  off  and 
repeat  the  fining  as  before;  but  it  is  best  to  rack 
it,  fine  or  not,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  lest  the  sedi- 
ment should  rise,  which  I  have  known  to  be  the 
case, 

'I'he  foregoing  operation  should  be  performed 
previous  to  the  apple  trees  being  in  bloom;  but  I 
have  succeeded  best  in  the  winter,  in  steady  cool 
weather.  I  have  likewise  had  good  success  in  put- 
ting the  fining  in  the  cider  direct  from  the  press, 
and  set  in  casks  with  one  head  out,  taps  put  in  and 
SH  in  a  cool  place  properly  fixed  for  drawing,  and 
•covered  ;  when  the  fermentation  subsides  and  the 
scum  begins  to  crack,  take    it  off  carefully   with  a 


skimmer,  then  draw  it  carefully  from  the  s(-diment. 
If  it  is  not  suffici"ntly  fine  by  the  middle  of  winter, 
proceed  as  before  directed. 

The  settlings  of  cider  spirits,  reduced  w.th  wa- 
ter cider,  being  put  into  cider  in  proportion  of  from 
two  to  three  gallons  to  a  hogshead,  answered  the 
purpose  of  filling  lull  as  well  as  the  isinglass. 

JOSEPH  COOPER. 

'2nd  mo.,   1803. 


From  ihe  Albany  CuUivalor. 


FOWLKR,  SPARE  TH.'\T  BIRD! 
Messrs  Gaytord  Sf  Tucker: — I  know  of  few 
things  more  calculnted  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
mind,  and  ruflic  the  feelings  of  a  humane  man,  one 
who  lives  amooLr  animals  and  birds,  and  feels  as  if 
they  were  all  personal  friends,  than  to  see  a  shock- 
headed,  straddling  thing,  calling  itself  a  man,  with 
rusty  musket  or  rille,  creeping  about  our  highways, 
woodlands  or  orchards,  and  popping  away  at  the 
harmless  little  creatures  that  give  to  the  landscape 
half  its  charms,  and  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  half 
their  pleasures. 

I  know  these  men  cannot  look  upon  birds  as  I 
do,  or  they  would  not  have  to  be  guilty  of  homi- 
cide to  know  what  the  sensations  of  a  murderer 
are,  when  they  wantonly  destroy  these  creatures  of 
the  air.  I  plead  not  for  the  hawk  or  the  crow  ;  but 
for  the  beautiful  songsters  that  greet  the  morn 
with  a  hymn,  flutter  over  and  through  our  meadows 
and  orchards,  and  exhibit  an  instinctive  happiness 
that  woiild  reconcile  the  most  morbid  misanthro- 
pist to  life  and  its  cares.  I  never  liear  the  sono- 
sparrow,  that  with  us  is  usually  the  first  harbinger 
of  spring,  without  a  feeling  of  gladness  that  "the 
winter  is  over  and  gone,  and  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  come  ;"  and  this  feeling  is  increased, 
as  day  after  day,  the  blue  bird,  robin,  tree  sparrow, 
yellow  bird,  bob-a  link,  brown  thrush,  oriole,  and 
swallow,  su>-cesriivcly  arrive,  and  enliven  the  woods 
and  fields  with  their  presence,  and  fill  the  air  with 
their  music. 

Tell  me  not  that  birds  have  not  memories  ;  that 
when  the  mysterious  instinct  compels  their  migra- 
tion from  us,  ihey  never  return  to  their  loved  haunts, 
or  again  build  in  the  same  grove,  but  go  whither 
accident  or  chance  may  direct.  Only  a  few  days 
since,  I  was  standing  in  the  field,  and  suddenly  I 
heard  the  far  off  twitters  of  the  barn  swallow,  of 
which  not  one  had  yet  appeared.  Away  up  in  the 
blue  sky,  I  at  last  descried  him,  as  he  .-lowly  and 
on  weary  wing  descended  from  his  long  flight,  and 
with  a  song  that  could  not  be  mistaken  but  for  one 
of  joy  that  his  journey  was  over,  he  resumed  his  ac- 
customed place  oil  the  ridge  of  the  barn.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  joined  by  his  mate,  and  during  the 
hour  in  which  they  were  resting  from  their  weary 
way,  many  were  the  congratulations  that  passed 
between  them.  On  the  spot  where  for  years  they 
have  built  their  nest,  and  reared  their  young,  they 
are  now  building,  and  their  absence  is  like  Ihe 
absence  of  friends. 

And  what  is  the  crime  charged  upon  these  beau- 
tiful birds,  that  they  are  doomed  to  death  by  every 
boy  or  man,  who  is  disposed  to  show  his  powess 
in  shedding  their  blood  ?  Why  they  eat  our  cher- 
ries, or  perhaps  occasionally  peck  our  trees  or  our 
sweet  iipples.  This  charge  is  true  ;  but  only  a  very 
small  part  are  guilty,  if  guilt  there  is  about  it :  and 
must  all  the  acknowledged  harmless  species  suffer 
for  the  act  of  one  or  two  ?     Where  is  the  man  who 


cin  accuse  the  sparrow,  yellow  bird,  blue  bird, 
swallow,  thrush,  bob-a-link,  lark,  and  a  multitude 
of  others,  of  preying  on  his  crops  or  his  fruits?  — 
Yet  these  are  sought  after  and  destroyed  with  as 
much  avidity  and  hot  haste  as  the  most  predatory 
ones.  The  urchin  or  the  ragamullin  raises  his 
weapon,  and  the  half-warbled  song,  remains  unfin- 
ished forever.  1  have  admitted  the  charge,  but  if 
true  in  its  fullest  extent,  v,<mld  it  justify  extermi- 
nation ?  Is  there  no  good  deed  perfi)rmed — no 
services  rendered  to  the  gardener  or  the  cultiva- 
tor,  which  may  be  plead  in  extenuation  or  mitiga- 
tion .•"  I  think  there  are  many,  and  that  the  good 
they  do,  overbalances  many  fold,  as  a  strict  matter 
of  profit  or  loss,  the  trifling  injuries  they  produce. 
The  robin,  the  cedar  bird,  and  the  woodpecker, 
are  the  three  of  the  small  birds  most  destructive  to 
fruit,  but  these  are  far  from  being  useless.  I  this 
morning  saw  iu  my  garden,  a  robin  hopping  alon^ 
on  the  ground  ;  soon  f  saw  it  seize  a  black  grub 
or  cut  worm,  and  in  a  few  moments  another.  Thhsa 
two  worms  among  my-  melons  or  cucumbers,  would 
have  done  me  more  injury  than  a  dozen  robins  in 
my  cherry  trees,  and  yet  these  two  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  the  worms  of  various  kinds  this  single 
bird  would  devour  in  a  day.  Of  all  birds,  the  ce- 
dar  bird  is  to  mo,  perhaps,  the  only  one  positively 
disagreeable  ;  yet  I  owe  to  a  flock  of  these  birds, 
that  made  my  orchard  their  home  last  year,  many 
a  bushel  of  beautiful  apples,  as  they  fed  continual- 
ly on  tlie  canker  worm  that  at  one  time  threatened 
the  total  destruction  of  some  of  my  choicest  fruit 
and  trees.  And  the  wood-pecker,  while  you  think 
he  is  (miy  amusing  himself  by  hammering  away  on 
your  trees,  will,  if  you  observe  him  closely,  be  seen 
ever  and  anon  to  thrust  his  long  barbed  tongue  in- 
to a  h->le,  and  extract  a  grub  that  was  perforating 
and  destroying  inch  by  inch  your  tree.  Di.'pend 
upon  it,  the  wood -pecker  will  not  hurt  your  trees,  if 
there  are  about  them  no  insects,  or  decayed  wood, 
that  requires  excision. 

Before  you  destroy  a  bird  on  your  premises,  or 
permit  any  one  else  to  do  it,  be  certain  that  you 
are  not  about  to  destroy  one  of  your  most  faithful 
friends.  Carefully  weigh  the  good  and  evil  they 
occasion  against  each  other ;  think  of  the  plea- 
sure and  instruction  they  afford:  rise  on  one  of  our 
beautiful  mornings  before  the  sun,  and  hear  from 
copse,  and  orchard,  and  grove,  the  thousand  voices 
of  joy  and  melody  that  are  rising  and  mingling, 
and  if  you  have  a  single  feeling  that  belonged  to 
man  in  paradise,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repect 
to  you — Futvter,  spare  that  bird! 

A  Friend  to  Birds. 


Pairxting. — Spirits  of  turpentine  is  in  most  cases 
used  in  mixture  with  paints,  because  it  facilit.ites 
the  drying  rapidly.  It  decomposes  and  destroys  the 
vitality  of  the  oil :  it  should  never  be  used  when 
durability  and  lustre  is  required.  I  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  painting  my  out  buildings  with  pure 
oil,  mixed  without  boiling,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
more  durable  :  the  drying  proc.'ss  is  not  so  rapid, 
but  the  coat  is  harder  and  more  adhesive,  and  less 
expensive.  S.  W.  Jewett. 

H'eybridge,  VI. 


Powers  oj  the  .^rab  Horse.— Vrascr,  in  his  '  Tar- 
tar  Journey,'  relates  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  an 
Arab  horse  travelled  520  miles  in  six  days—rested 
three  days,  and  then  went  over  the  same  ground  in 
five  days. 
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BANKS  AND  THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

No.  (. 

In  the  condition  of  llie  cnrrenry  no  class  in  tlie  roni- 
munily  haven  more  direct  iritHreJit  than  the  aiiricultiiral. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  cliarged  with  hoMing  npin- 
iftns  on  the  sulijict  of  banlis  and  credit  of  an  heretical 
character.  We  shall  therefore  tuhe  the  ltl»erty  of  mak- 
ing some  remark.s  on  these  sulijecls.  These  may  go  for 
what  they  arc  worth.  VVe  do  not  regard  the  opinions 
of  an  humble  individual  like  ourselves,  of  much  impor- 
tance to  any  one  ;  and,  on  a  subject  in  a  degree  foreign 
from  our  general  piirsuits,  we  should  be  among  ihe  last 
to  assume  an  oracular  authority  ;  but  every  man  ou'rht 
to  have  a  reasonable  concern  tor  his  own  consistency  ; 
and  if  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  is  called  in  ques- 
tion by  any  one,  he  should  be  ready  to  maintain  or  re- 
nounce them.  We  shall  allude  to  Ibis  subject  without 
any  pariy  or  political  reference  whatever.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  incompatible  wilh  the  neutral  character 
of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Banks  are  of  various  characters.  The  bnnlis  existing 
among  us  are  those  of  discount  and  loan;  and  it  is  to 
these  we  shall  refer.  Capital  is  the  surplus  accumula- 
tion of  labor.  It  consists  of  whatever  vie  call  property  ; 
nnd  productive  capital  is  that  which  in  one  form  or  anoth- 
er, or  in  any  form  may  be  applied  to  the  increase  of 
property  or  wealth  ;  or  as  it  is  said,  of  what  has  value, 
whatever  may  conduce  to  the  subsistence  or  comfort  or 
improvement  of  human  life  and  the  human  condition. 

Capital  is  not  in  ilself  productive.  It  will  not  increase 
by  any  intrinsic  principle  of  vitality  or  growth.  A  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gcdd  or  silver  deposited  in  a  man's  chest, 
will  remain  a  hundred  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  ycai. — 
A  farm  or  tract  of  land  Mot  cultivated  will  produce  noth- 
ing. A  ship  lying  at  the  wharves — or  a  factory,  lei  its 
machinery  be  of  the  most  perfect  character,  will  givo  no 
return,  unless  the  one  is  freighted  and  sent  upon  her 
destined  voyage,  .Tnd  the  machinery  of  the  other  is  made 
to  perform  its  proper  office  under  llu:  due  and  diligent 
application  of  skill,  intelligence  and  labor,  and  the  suffi- 
cient supply  of  the  raw  material.  For  all  these  purpo- 
ees  capital  is  indispensable.  The  means  must  be  at 
hand  to  purchase  the  implements  and  to  pay  the  labor 
of  cultivating  the  land;  to  hire  hands,  and  to  furnish  a 
cargo  for  the  ship  ;  and  to  employ  laborers  and  superin- 
tendants,  and  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  manufactory. 

The  individuals  in  these  i  ases,  who  have  Ihe  skill 
and  labor,  and  the  good  will  to  apply  the  skill  and  labor, 
have  not  always  the  capital  which  will  enable  them  to 
do  it  to  advantage.  A  single  pair  of  hands  in  most  ca- 
ses ran  accomplish  very  little;  and  in  many  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  arts  of  productive  industry  would 
be  wholly  impotent.  Here  comes  in  the  necessity  o 
capital;  and  in  his  case  of  course  the  necessity  of  cred- 
it, by  which  he  would  he  enabled  to  procure  the  means 
of  managing  the  concerns,  and  rendering  the  tiadc,  the 
farm,  the  ship,  or  the  factory    productive. 

To  rely  u|ion  the  credit  of  the  individuals  employed, 
and  obtaining  their  labor  with  the  condition  of  paying 
for  it  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  would  be  attended 
with  innumerable  inconveniences;  and  certainly  is  not 
practicable  on  any  extensive  scale.  In  general  the  la- 
borers themselves  could  not  be  found  to  do  it,  as  they 
require  quick  returns,  that  they  may  obtain  the  daily 
bread  for  their  families.     To  rely  upon  the  aid  of  insu- 


lated individuals  lt>r  the  means  ol  conducting  these  ( on- 
cerns,  is  liable  lo  many  evils  and  disappointments;  and 
though  there  are  cases  of  small  opeialitm,  in  which  it 
might  be  the  most  eligible  mode,  yet  it  would  often  re- 
sult in  disappointment;  and  expose  one  to  extortion 
and  oppression.  Hanks  f»f  loan  and  discount  here  fur- 
nish Ihe  remedy,  and  the  iilentiral  means  wanted. 

'J'he  proper  design  of  banks  is  to  ccdlect  such  capital 
as  may  have  been  accumulated  in  the  community,  for 
the  pur[»ose  of  loaning  it  in  such  sums  as  may  bu  need- 
ed for  the  encouragement  of  honest  trade,  useful  Indus 
try  and  the  various  productive  arts  of  life.  They  offer 
this  advaiita^'C  to  capitalists  of  small  means,  that  they 
can  place  these  small  means,  which  perhaps  they  them- 
selves are  incapable  of  using  wilh  advantage  and  safely, 
where  certainly  they  ought  to  be  safe  and  Tiake  a  fair 
return.  These  nils  being  turned  into  a  common  stream 
the  mass  is  firmed. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  hanks  were  allowed  only  lo 
loan  the  exact  amount  which  they  receive  at  legal  inte- 
rest, nothing  would  remain  for  the  payment  of  the  nec- 
essary erections  of  buildings  and  vaults;  and  of  the  per- 
sons emplovd  to  keep  the  books  and  lo  manage  the  con- 
coins  of  the  institution.  The  State  therefore,  in  the  in- 
corporaliim  of  a  bank,  allows  it  to  loan  not  only  to  Ihe 
full  amount  of  its  capital  paid  in,  but  likewise  half  as 
much  more  ;  so  that  a  bank  with  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  capital  may  loan  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  it  is  from  this  source, 
from  the  anticipation  of  interest,  when  notes  are  dis- 
counted, and  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  bills,  which  are 
consequently  lost  and  never  returned  lo  the  bank  ;  and 
from  the  use  of  deposits  which  are  made  in  the  bank  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  ;  and  in  some  cases  from  the 
negotiation  of  exchanges  wilh  distant  banks  for  which  a 
small  commission  is  charged,  that  the  profiis  of  a  bank 
are  derived  and  its  expenses  paid.  These  certainly  are 
all  honest  sources  of  income  ;  and  of  which  the  public 
have  no  right  lo  complain,  since  they  received  much 
more  than  an  equivalent  in  ihe  pecuniary  advantages  of 
ihe  institution.  Now  an  insliintion  of  this  character 
lioneslH  managed,  may  be  of  signal  advantage  ;  and  es- 
pecially lo  a  new  community,  where  more  than  any 
thincT  else  capital  is  wanting  for  the  encouragement  of 
labor  and  enterprise. 

An  industrious  and  honest  young  man,  who  has  spent 
a  Ion"  ap[)renticeship  in  acquiring  a  trade,  finds  himself 
when  ready  to  enter  upon  business,  perhaps  without  a 
dollar  to  purchase  his  tools  and  materials.  Credit  to 
him  is  indispensable.  A  tradesman,  wishing  to  com- 
mence a  business,  which  under  a  careful,  frugal  and  at- 
tentive management,  may  yield  a  fair  profit  and  furn  sh 
ihe  honest  means  of  suircess  and  wealth,  is  withoul  the 
means  of  commencing  it :  to  him  credit  is  indispensa- 
ble. A  merchant's  means  are  too  limited  for  him  to 
prosecute  a  foreign  trade,  for  which  he  is  well  skilled, 
to  advantage,  without  the  aid  of  capital,  which  he  can 
only  procure  upon  credit.  A  manufacturer  or  an  asso- 
ciation of  individuals,  intelligent,  skilful  and  enterpris- 
ing, and  disposed  to  engage  largely  in  a  useful  and  profi- 
table »)aniifacture,  and  to  put  many  wheels  and  many 
hands  ill  motion,  cannot  do  this  withoul  a  larger  capi- 
tal than  their  own  funds  will  supply;  they  therefore  re- 
quire cridil  to  pursue  their  operations  to  advantage. — 
That  is  tlipy  require  capital  which  they  do  not  possess, 
and  which  they  can  only  obtain  by  borrowing,  until 
till  ir  ind'istry,  or  labor,  or  skill  shall  put  them  in  a  con- 
dition of  returning  it.  Banks  furnish  these  fic  lilies. 
They  furnish  iheiii  to  a  much  greater  advantage  than 
iho  same  facilities  could  bo  obtained  from  individual 
capitalists  ;  and  these  institutions  among  us,  under 
proper  management,  have  been  of  the   greatest   benefit. 


They  have  improved  agriculture.  They  have  expand- 
ed ihe  wings  of  commerce.  They  have  quickened  trade 
and  industry  ;  and  they  have  carried  ihe  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  arts  among  us  to  a  perfection  and  extent 
which  are  justly  the  pride,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  ol  this  busy  hive  in  which  we  live — happy  and 
privileged,  though  too  often  disdained  New  England. 
Banks  are  an  essential  part  of  ihe  system  of  credit  It 
used  to  be  a  proverb  to  say  of  a  man,  he  is  as  sure  as 
the  bank  ;  wiiich  meant  that  his  [troinises  and  eiigage- 
mrnls  might  be  relied  upon  with  absolute  confidence. 

H.  C. 


JVlassncltiisetts  Horticultural   Society. 

EXHIBITION   OF  FLOWERS. 

Saturday,  August  22,  1840. 

The  contilbiitions  offiowers  by  our  friends  were  libe- 
ral, and  some  of  the  specintens  very  beautiful.  We  no- 
ticed among  them  some  choice  Asters  and  Balsams, 
from  the  garden  of  Mr  VVm.  Bacon,  of  Roxbury.  Bal- 
sams by  Mr  Jones,  of  Brighton,  and  Mr  S.  R.  Jidinsot^ 
of  Charlcslown. 

E.  H.  Derby,  Esq  ,  of  Salem,  presented  some  very  su- 
jjerior  specimens  of  Nemphoea  odorata. 

Dahlias,  by  Messrs  Wilder,  Siickney,  Low,  Golder- 
rnann,  Mclntire,  Sprague,  Barnes,  Howe,  Hovey  &.  Co  , 
Warren,  A,  II.  Hovey,  Jno.  Hovey  and  S.  Walker. — 
The  specimens  of  Ne  plus  Ultra,  by  Col.  Wilder  and 
.Mr  VVm.  Meller,  were  very  fine.  Mrs  Bucknall,  by 
Mr  l.'ariics  ;  Unique,  by  Mr  Sprague;  Striata  formosis- 
sima,  by  Mr  Mclntire  ;  Marquis  of  Lothian,  bv  Mr  Low, 
were  extra  specimens. 

Bouquets,  by  Messrs  W.  Kenrick,  Jno.  Hovey,  R. 
Howe,  Hovey  &  Co.  and  S.  Walker. 

Eighteen  varieties  of  Verbenas,    Phlox  Drummondii, 
Salvia   Penorie,  Eryssimum    Peroffskyanum,  Gladiolus 
floribandus  and  D;ifilias  —  from  Hovey  *&  Co. 
For  the  Conimiitee, 

S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 

[CrAt  a  meeting  of  ihe  Flower  Committee  it  was  vo- 
ted—That the  exhibition  of  the  Dahlia  for  premium, 
shall  lake  place  at  lire  rooms  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 23il  and  24th  of  Septemtier.  The  flowers  for  pre- 
mium must  be  in  the  stands  before  10  o'clock.  After 
the  judges  have  awarded  the  prizes  the  room  will  bo 
opened  for  exhibition  with  the  names  of  the  successful 
competitors  attached. 

■  S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 


EXHIBITIOW    OF    FRUITS. 

The  display  of  fruits  this  day  was  principally  from  S. 
Pond,  Cambridgeport,  who  exhibited  twenlyeiglil  dish- 
es of  very  fine  peats  and  plums— among  them  we  notic- 
ed two  magnificent  Birllett  pears,  on  one  branch,  taken 
from  a  tree  the  slock  of  which  was  only  four  years  from 
the  seed  ;  and  the  branch  the  second  year's  growth  from 
tlic  insertion  of  the  hud.  Other  specimens  of  the  Bart- 
lelt  were  also  very  line  for  the  season  ;  also  Julenno, 
St.  Ghislaiu  and  Cushing  pears,  and  the  following  vari- 
eties of  plums  ;  Smith's  Orleans  and  Duane's  Purple — 
very  large  and  handsome;  Prince's  Impoiial  Gage,  Bing- 
ham, White  Gage,  and  Bolmer's   Washington. 

By  the  President,  Hon.  E.  Vose  ;  very  large  speci- 
mens of  the  Large  Red  Sweeting  apple,  also  the  St  Law- 
rence Apple,  f:oni  scions  presented  by  Mr  Corse. 

Rev.  Gardiner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  exhibited  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  a  sweet  app'e.  The  scions,  Mr  Per- 
ry informed  us,  were  taken  from  the  original  tree  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.     Those  presented' were  large  and  very 
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^fair — color,  n  pale  yellow,  and    of  a  fine  sweet  flavor, 
very  tender  and  juicy. 

From  iliB  {;,irden  ot  Mrs  T.  Bigelow,  Medford  —  sri|ic. 
rior  sprciinens  uf  Rareripe  Pearlies,  ijrown  on  the  open 
wall  ; — among  them  was  a  yellow  Hiircripe,  which  meas- 
ured leii  inches  in  circ-.umfeience. 

By  Jamea  Kussell,  Koxbiiry  ;  Apples,  without  name. 

By  S.  Walker — fine  specimens  ot*  the  Frank  real  d' 
Kte  und  Green  Chiscll  Pears. 

By  S.  K.  Johnson,  Charlestown — fine  epecintens  as 
usual,  ol  Bolnier's  Washingum    and  While  Gage  plums. 

By  J.  1>.  L.  F.    Warren,   Brighton  — Bingham    plums. 

From  the  garden  ol*  Mr  William  Greenough,  C'ain- 
hridge — ripe  figs,  from  a  tree  grown  in  the  <ipen  ground. 

By  A.  l>.  Joufs,  Brighton — a  large  Caritelope    meluii. 
For  the  Commiltce. 

P.  D.  HOVEY,  Jr. 

EXHIBITION    OF    VF.GETABLF.S. 

From  John  Hovey,  Itoxbury — a  basket  of  ttunatocs. 
For  llie  Committee, 

KUFUS  HOWK. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
We  wish  to  call  Ihc  attention  of  our  horticultural 
friends  to  a  notice  in  this  day's  paper  relative  to  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Muss,  tlurlicultural  Society, 
and  hope  every  one  will  contribute  to  render  the  loining 
exhibition  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that  has  preced- 
ed it. 


BKHjHTOiN   MARKET.— Mokdat,  Aug.  24,  IB40. 
Rf  ported  fur  Ilie  New  £n(;land  Fnriner. 

Al  M.irket  490  Beef  Cattle,  440  Stores,  4d00  Sheep, 
and  'J'JO  Swine. 

I'hicEs.—  ISeef  CVi«/e.— First  quality,  $5  75  a  $6  00. 
'Second  quality,  ^5  00  a  $5  50.  Third  quality,  fS  75 
{»  $4  75. 

Stores. — Sales  were  not  brisk  ",  purchasers  are  hardly 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  cattle  in  the  country.  We 
noticed  sales  of  Two  Year  Old  at  $14,  $15,  and  $18  ; 
and  Three  Year  Old,  $24,  $25,  $27,  and  $29. 

Sheep.— DuU.  Lots  f  1  25,  $1  33,  $1  42,  $1  50, 
$1  67,  $1  88,  $2  00,  and  $2  25. 

Sicine  —Dull.  Lots  to  peddle  at  3  1-2  a  3  3-4  for 
sows,  and  4  1-2  a  4  3-4  for  barrows.  At  retail  from 
11-2  to  C. 


THERMOMETRICAL. 
IteporTed  lor  Iht*  \f  w  tingland  Fanner. 
Kaiigeof  tile  Thermometer  at  the  (iardeiiof  the  proprietors 
3[  the  i\ew  England   Farmer,  Brighion,  M»ss.   in  a  shaded 
Norllierly  exposure,  weeks  ending  AiigusI  23. 


August,  184U.       I  7A.M.  I  i2,M.  I  5,P.M.  I    Wind. 

Monday^  17        62      j      78      I      66      j      S.  E. 

Tuesday,  18         6U      |      83      |      70      |      S.   E. 

Wednesday,        19        69      I      8»  74      i      S.  E. 

Thursday,  20         66      |      87  '5      |      S.  E. 

h'riday,  21         6j      I      88  "6      1      E. 

Saturday,  22         66      |      87  ?6  S.  W. 

Sun.lay,  23  69       |       89  74       |       S.   W. 

Fair  everyday  at  12  o'clock,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
week.  Very  dry  and  dusty  till  Sunday  afternoon,  when  we 
lad  several  showers  and  a  powerful  ram  during  i he  evening. 

This  has  been  the  warmest  week  we  have  had  this  season 
'xcept  the  one  ending  July  19. 


,C3=> HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITION.  ,£3f 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Hnrlicul- 
ural  Society,  will  take  place  at  their  Rooms,  23  Tremont 
low,  (opposite  the  Savings  Bjnk)  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
lAV  and  Friday,  9lh,  uit'h,  and  llih  Seplember. 

Choice  and  rare  specimens  of  Fruits  and  Flowers  are  res- 
leclfully  solicited  from  the  memhers  of  the  Massachusetts 
horticultural  Society,  and  from  the  lovers  of  Ihe  .science  of 
iorticulture  generally.  Committees  will  he  in  attendance 
0  receive  cnntribulions  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  7th  and 
■th  uf  September,  and  the  specimens  sent  will  he  retained, 
uhject  Vo  the  order  of  the  owner. 

A  I'st,  giving  the  names  of  ihe  specimens  of  Fruits  and 
.'lowers  presented   is  respectfully  requested. 

By  order,  SAMUEL  WALKER, 

Chairman  Com.  of  Arrangements. 

Boston,  August  2Uh,  1840. 


G"AI1«  CRADLES, 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED   WITH  GREAT  CARE,   WEEKLV. 


The  Grain  Cradle  is  an  article  which  is  coming  into  very 
general  use  in  the  ISew  England  States,  wher^  they  were  tih 
ol  lale  but  little  known,  although  they  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  the  souihern  and  westiTii  Slates,  for  many 
years,  and  which  is  lound  to  be  decidedly  the  best  mode  of 
harvesting  grain,  as  it  is  supposed  one  man  will  cradle  five 
acres  in  a  day  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  one.  The 
difference  in  gathering  a  crop  is  so  much  in  favor  of  cradling, 
that  we  must  suppose  that  it  will  be  the  only  mode  adopted 
hereafter,  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  much  use, 
as  an  implement  ol  husbandry,  as  the  plough  now  is. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article,  they  are  now  made  on  the  most  im- 
proved plan  ;  the  scythe  is  well  secured  and  finished  in  a 
superier  manner  and  made  of  the  best  cast  steel, 

HYACINTHS. 

The  subscribers  liave  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
ble and  Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also, 
Tulips  of  mixed  sorts,  Crown  imperials,  and  Lilies;  they 
have  also  at  their  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  I'ceonies, 
which  will  be  furnished  at  o'.e  day's  notice.  Lilies  and 
Paeonies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  be  planted  in  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  shall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bulbous  Roots,  from  Holland,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no- 
lice  will  he  given.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


BOY    WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  smart  active  hoy,  about  16,  wants  a  situation  w.th  a  far- 
mer where  he  can  have  an  opporiimily  to  learn  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  with  whom  he  wishes  to  slay  until  of  age. 
inquire  of  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


PATENT   SPRING    BALANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  b.:lances.  for  fami 
ly  use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  61  and  52  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 


Bi-ig;liton   Nurseries  and  Gardens.     For   ^ale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
American  Urnamental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  varu  ty  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  'I'he  trees,  and  all 
other  productions  can  now  be  sc/erfed  and  marked,  and  will 
be  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most   ap- 
proved European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders   may  be    forwarded  via.   mail,  addressed    Messrs 
WINSHIP,  Brighton.  Mass.,  or  left  with  Messrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  August  12. 


tEiNCE  CHMNS. 

Just  received  from  England,  al  the  New  Engl  md  Agricul 
tural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  makin"  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 

Julv  15. 


TRACE  CHAINS. 


Just   receiycd,  direct   from  the  English    manufacluresr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1   feet  long,  suitable  lor 


ploughing  or  draft  chains. 
July  16 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


BERKSHIRE   HOGS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs;  also,  pigs  7-3li|ood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  at  the  New  England  Fari/ier  oflice,  or  at  their  farm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  29. 


CASES    OF  TOOLS. 

Just  received  from  England,  a  few  eases  of  superior  horti- 
cultural tools,  for  gentlemen  or  ladies  use,  a  splendid  article 
lu  mahogany  cases.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 


Alum,  American,     . 
Ashes,  I'earl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

Pol,      "      ■'      "    . 
Beans,  white.  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  , 

Beef,  mess,  .... 

No.  1 

prime,         .... 
I  Beeswax,  white, 
1  yellow, 

Bristi.es,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy. 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Chefse,  new  milk, 
Cider,      ..... 

refined, 
Bone  Manure, 

in  casks. 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  - 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1,      . 
No.  2, 
No  3,       . 
■\lewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Irloward  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandriti  wharf. 

Rye 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 

Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    , 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern. 
Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Haus,  northern 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  Isl  quality, 

2d  quality,      .         .        . 
Lard,  Boston,       .         .         .         . 

southern,        .         ... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city,  tannage, 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
Niw  York  red,  light, 
Riision,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry, hides. 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,    .,       .        . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,    . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lb: 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 

Mess 

Prime, 
Seeds:  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 

Hemp,    .... 
Flax,  .... 
Red  Clover,  northern,     . 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 
"  Castile, 

Tallow,  Iried, 
Teazles,  1st  sort,    . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  ^"leeces, . 

American,  lull  blood,  washed 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.        1-4  and  common, 
£_•  r  Pulled  superfine, 
^  J  J  No 

c 


pound 

bushel 
barrel 


pound 


pound 
dozen 
barrel 
bushel 


pound 
(( 
i( 

quintal 
barrel 


bushel 


pouud 


pound 


6 
5  37 
4  87 

1  75 

2  00 
14  50 

II  00 
3.5 
25 
35 
10 
22 
13 


10 

1  23 

2  00 


37 
9 

1  ^5 

1  50 

87 

II  ou 

9  00 

4  12 

15  00 
6  37 
6  62 


3  00 
3  12 
62 
67 
64 
69 

42 

30 

18  00 

28  00 

10 

6  00 
10  50 


SJlNo.  1, 
:3  ]  No.  2,      . 
■  =■     No.  3,1 


cask 
gallon 


barrel 


bushel 


pound 


pr  M. 
pound 


26 
23 
22 
20 
19 
21 
18 
75 
20 

I  00 

1  10 

40 

65 

95 

16  00 

14  00 
12  50 

70 

2  Ofl 

2  25 

2  00 

IS 

5 
12 
8i 

45 
40 
40 
35 
35 
42 
3S 
23 
18 


6i 
5  50 
5  12 
2  85 
2  50 

15  oa 

11  50 
4* 
28 
70 
II 
28 
14 

3r 

1  60 
4  00 

3t 

3r 

46 
IX 

2  2S 
1  78 

1  oa 

II  25 
9  25 

4  37 

16  00 

5  60 
5  76 
5  60 

3  25 
3  25 

65 
63 
66 
60 

43 

37 

19  00 

30  00 

U 

16  0* 


12 
II 
2S 
26 
26 
22 
20 
22 
20 
8* 
it 


4« 

70 


16  50 
16  00 
15  00 
13  6* 
3  60 
80 

1  6* 

2  26 
2  60 
2  60 

u 

1« 

r 

13 
( 

4a 

4t 

3S 
3t 
46 
40 
2S 
SO 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


AI'G.   26.   I'*4(> 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GIVE  YOUR  BOYS  A  TRADE. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  Kpecially  dc- 
iigried  to  fill  the  learned  professions — and  these 
may  for  the  most  part  he  confined  to  those  "ho  are 
physically  unable  to  rrct  their  livins;  by  hard  work  — 
all  boy  i  at  the  a jje  of  sixteen,  havinn^  previously 
bee;i  well  educated  at  school,  should  be  put  to  some 
useful  trade.  No  pirent  is  faithful  to  his  sons,  or 
looks  out  well  for  their  future  prosperity,  who  suf- 
fers ih-^m  to  frrow  up  without  an  early  designation 
of  the  business  they  are  to  pursue,  and  an  educa- 
tion specially  adapted  to  qualify  thf^m  for  such  busi- 
ness. He  who  enters  upon  manhood  witlmut  n 
trade,  as  a  fiirmer  or  mechanic,  or  without  a  profrs- 
Bion,  is  but  afloat  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  life,  with- 
out any  destination  in  view,  and  without  rudder, 
compass,  or  any  of  the  other  means  of  a  successful 
cruise,  lie  is  sent  forth  amidst  society  as  a  mere 
loafer,  an  injury  and  a  pest. 

tt  would  even  be  well  for  boys  intended  as  law- 
yers, doctors,  ministers  and  merchants,  to  acquire 
a  trade.  Should  they  succeed  in  either  of  those 
professions,  they  would  yet  find  meanwhile  much 
convenience  from  knowing  how  ti  cultivate  the 
earth  or  to  use  tools  ;  but  should  they  not  succeed, 
a  trade  would  be  of  vast  importance  lo  them  as  an 
ultimate  and  safe  resort  under  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune. 

A  good  trade  is  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  young 
man.  It  is  worth  more  than  money  as  an  inheri- 
tance, for  this  may  fail ;  that  never  will,  if  lie  be 
industrious. 


IRCG  FOUND  IN  COAL. 
On  Wednesday  morning  as  two  colliers,  George 
Ross  and  James  Gardner,  were  working  in  one  of 
the  rootns  of  the  Old-Muirfield-pit,  at  Gargieston, 
they  found  a  living  frog  embedded  in  the  solid 
seam  of  coal,  at  least  twelve  fathoms  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  niche  in  which  it  had 
lived  was  perfectly  smooth  inside,  of  the  exact 
shape  of  the  frog,  and  without  a  crack  or  crevice 
to  give  admittance  to  air.  The  hind  legs  of  the 
animal  are  at  least  a  third  longer  than  usual,  thi' 
fore  legs  shorter,  the  toes  longer  and  harder,  and 
its  general  color  is  of  ii  bronze  shade.  It  leaped 
briskly  abiut  the  moment  that  it  was  excavated 
from  its  narrow  cell.  IJow  many  centuries  it  has 
been  shut  out  from  light  and  air  and  entombed  in 
its  dreary  dormitory,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  although  diminutive  in  form,  and 
with  great  brilliancy  of  eye,  it  has  a  most  antedi- 
luvian aspect.  It  inspires  us  with  a  kind  of  awe 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  any  living  being 
that  may  have  breathed  the  same  air  as  Noah.  If 
it  had  but  the  gift  of  speech,  what  a  fund  of"  auld 
world  stories"  it  would  unfold Kilmarnock  Joiir. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  GOOSE. 

At  the  flour  mills  of  Tubberaheena,  near  Clon- 
mel,  while  in  the  fossession  of  the  late  Mr  New- 
bold,  there  was  a  goose,  which  by  some  accident, 
was  left  solitary,  without  mate  or  ofl'spring,  gander 
o,  „',";|i"e's.  Now  it  happened,  as  is  common,  that 
tlie  miller's  wife  iiad  set  a  number  of  duck  eggs 
under  a  hen,  which  in   due  time    were   incubated, 

,  ''course  the  duckl'.ngs,  as  soon  as  they  came 
and  o»  -  .    .      ■  1  1 

forth   ran  with    u..l'>ral    instinct  to   the    walcT,  and 
the  lien  was  in  a  sad  pucker,  her  maternity  urging 
her  to  follow  the  hrood,  and  her  selfishness  dispos- 
i„^  her  to  keep  on  dry  land.     In   the    m-anwhile, 
up''sailed  the  goose,  and  with  a  noisy  gabble,  which 
certainly  (being  interpreted)  meant,    leave  them  to 
my  care,  she  swam    up   and  down    with  the    duck- 
lings, and  when  they  were  tired  with  their  aquatic 
excursion  she    consigned  them  to  the    care  of  the 
lien.     The  next   morning    down    came    again    the 
ducklings  to   the   pond,  and    there  was    the    goose 
waiting  for  them,  and   there  stood    the  hen    in  her 
great  flustration.     On  this  occasion,  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  goose  tiiviteii  the   hen,  observing    her 
maternal  trouble — but  it  is  a    fact,  that  she    being 
near  the  shore,  the  hen  jumped  on    her  back,   and 
there  sat,  the  ducklings  swiuuning,  and    the  goose 
and  hen  after    iheni  up   and  down  the  pond.      And 
this    was  not  a   solitary    event:   day  after   day  the 
hen  was   seen  on    board  the    goose,    attending  the 
ducklings  up  and    down,  in    perfect    contentedness 
and  good    humor— numbers  of   people    coming    to 
witness  the  circumstance,    which    continued    until 
the  ducklings  coming  to  days  of  discretion,  requir- 
ed no  longer  the    joint    guardianship  of   the  goose 
and  the  hen.— Dublin  Mjgazinc. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  GIRLS. 

We  have  always  considered  it  an  unerring  sign 
of  innate  vulgarity,  when  we  have  heard  ladies  take 
particular  pains  to  impress  us  with  an  idea  of  their 
ignorance  of  all  domestic  matters,  save  sewing  lace 
or  weaving  a  net  to  encase  their  delicate  hands. — 
Ladies,  by  some  curious  kind  of  hocus  pocus,  have 
got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  best  way  to  catch  a 
husband  is  to  show  him  how  profoundly  capable 
they  are  of  doing  nothing  fur  his  comfort.  Fright- 
ening a  piano  iLito  fits,  or  murdering  the  king's 
French,  may  be  good  bait  for  cert".in  kinds  of  fish, 
but  they  must  he  of  that  very  small  kind  usually 
found  in  very  shallow  waters.  The  surest  way  to 
secure  a  good  husband  is  to  cultivate  those  ac- 
complishments which  make  a  good  wife. 


TO    »UnSERYi>IE.\    ASD    GARDKXERS. 

A  well  eslalilisherl  Nursery  and  good  VegctaMe  Garden, 
siiualed'iii  the  State  of  Massaclinsetts,  near  a  market  for 
vpgpialilef.  and  where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  trees,  to 
gelher  v''.lh  every  convenience  lor  a  man  wuh  a  family,  will 
he  let  on  aecommodaling  terms  lo  a  good  tenant  for  a  term  of 
years  Address  a  Inie  siatiiic  name  and  reference  {post 
jjaid)  to  J.  P  MERRtLL,  care  of  Messrs.  Bieck  &  Co. 
Seedsinen,  Boston,  previous  lo  first  of  October. 

August  1-2. 


BVDDirsG  Fuutr  trees. 

Cnllitigs  of  fruit  trees  for  hudding,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  choice  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
known  and  cultivated  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  all  frem 
hearitl-"  trees  cm  he  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  sent 
wi'th  perlect  safety  to  a  y  part  of  this  country  or  Rurone. 
Anolv  hv  mail  lo  the  subscnljer,  at  the  I'omoloaunI  Garden, 


Salem,  Mass 
Salem,  July  15. 


rR\TE  AWD  POUDRETTE. 

An  esialdishineni  lor  the  manufacture  of  ihe  Manures 
called  Urate  and  Poudrelle  lia^  heen  ereuted,  at  a  considera- 
ble eToense,  in  tie  Slate  ot  New  Jersey,  rieor  ihe  cit  y  of 
New  York  ;  anil  an  act  of  incorporation  has  heen  granted  hy 
the^  lepislaiure  of  ilie  Stale  ol  ^e^v  Jersey,  hy  the  name  of 
"  The  fjoili  Alanufaciurins  CoiM|iany  "  for  purposes  of  agri- 
cullure,  wherein  it  is  providei!,  that  .'lOn  shares,  a  portion  of 
the  stock  reserved  fur  siihsci ipijnn  hy  farmers  and  ffanlcners, 
within  n  limited  lime,  shall  I.e  enlilled  lo  reieive  0(1  hiishels 
of  Proudreue  yearly  lor  five  years,  viz.  in  18-m,  IS4!,ls42, 
1843,  and  1844,  upon  each  share  ol  Sioci,  which  is  ai  the  rate 
of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  f<)r  those  \ears.  and  alter  thai 
period  to  receive  an  equal  dividend  with  the  other  stock- 
holders. 

The  Manufactory  has  gone  into  ojieration  according  to 
hiw  ;  a  sutlicient  nninher  of  shares  having  heen  siihserihed 
for  ihai  pu  pose,  and  capital  paid  in;  and  the  first  dividend 
has  teen  regularly  paid  lo  the  siihscrilers— the  nest  divi- 
dend is  payahle  in  Seplemher.  Hut  the  Company  needs  a 
larger  moneyed  capital  than  it  now  has,  to  carry  Hon  In  hel- 
ler advantage.  Inquiries  having'  Keen  made  whether  all  ihe 
stock  had  heen  taken,  and  the  dilficuliy  ai  the  present  lime 
of  ohlaining  funds,  to  a  snfficienl  amnuiit,  from  a  few  incli 
vhluals,  has  induced  a  renewal  of  this  nulice  to  farmers  and 
gardeners,  and  every  other  jierscn  who  may  have  spare  funds, 
(as  every  person  is  now  permuted  to  suhscnlie,)  ihat  ihere  is 
yet  a  cnnsideralde  portion  of  the  reserved  stock,  which,  hy 
law,  is  to  receive  20  percent,  per  annum,  payable  in  Prou- 
dretle,  one  half  in  May.  and  the  other  lialf  in  Seplemher,  in 
the  years  1S40,  t<41,  1812,  1843,  and  1844,  not  yet  subscribed 
for,  and  the  books  are  now  open  lo  receive  subscriptions  for 
ihe  same,  by  any  person,  whether  gardener,  farmer  or  other- 
wise, at  the  office  id'  ihe  Lorii  Manufacluring  Company,  No. 
73  Cedar  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York  Terms  for  ihe 
reserved  slock,  Sioo  per  share  in  cash;  and  for  ihe  other 
portion  of  the  stock  aii  instalment  of  S25  jier  share  on  sub- 
scribing, and  the  residue  (lieing  S7j  per  share)  lo  be  called 
in  by  instalments  of  *3  per  share,  after  thirty  days  notice 

These  manures  have  been  fairly  tested  and  vei-y  generally 
approved  ol  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best  manures,  and 
more  economically  applied  than  any  oiher  known  substance 
used  for  manure. 

As  ihe  ariicle  can  be  furnished  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
only  lo  a  limited  extent,  (not  more  than  sufficient  to  manure 
35.11110  acres  annnally,)  it  must  follow,  that  in  a  few  year»  it 
will  necessarily  lie  confined  to  the  use  of  the  slockholders 
alone. 

It  is  important  to  agriculture,  and  the  enterprise  deserves 
the  liberal  support  of  every  enlightened  farmer.     By  order, 
WILLIAM  M    WILSON,  Setre/ur;/. 

At  an  election  for  Directors  of  the  Lodi  Manufacturing 
Company,  held  at  Jersey  Cily  on  the  Cth  day  of  July,  I84U, 
the  following  persons  were  elected  Directors  of  the  t.'ompa- 
ny,  to  hold  ifieir  oHices  until  the  first  Monday  in  October 
next,  namely,  Anthony  Dey  and  Jacob  C  Hey,  of  New 
York  ;  J  D.  Miller,  Andrew  S.  Garr  and  RoJmau  M.  Price,' 
of  New  Jersey. 

Agusl  12. 


SUPERB   ROCKET  LARKSPUR    SEED. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Superb  Double 
Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  of  their  own  raising. 'aved  from  dou- 
ble flowering  plants  oidy,  embracing  all  the  different  colors. 
Kor  fine  strong  and  early  plants,  the  seed  should  he  sown  in 
August  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

June  17. 


GARD.'^.IVERS'  KJSIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  it  CO.  have  lliis  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  few  very  superior  Garden  If  nives,  for 
pruning.  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warraiiled  superior  lo  any  ariicle  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also— a   large  assortment    of   Budding    Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  &.C.  6i.c. 

April  22. 


TIE   UP  CIIAI\S. 

Just  received  at  the  New  Ensland  Agrirnllural  Ware- 
house, n  good  supply  of  iliose  celebrated  Chains  for  lying 
upcatile.  These  chains,  introduced  hy  E.  H. -Derby,  Esq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charleslown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  lo  be  the  safest 
anil  mosl  convenient  mole  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  tho 
animal's  neck,  and  hy  a  ring  attached  lo  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  ai  liberiy  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfecllv  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


BEKKSHIRIS   PIGS  PROM    HAAVS'S  STOCK. ^ 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  few  lillres,  from  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  sows  in  the  country,  sired  hy  Losing's 
and  olher  imported  boars.  Also,  the  smaller  class  of  Herk- 
shi  e  pigs,  which  are  very  beautiful  animals,  and  delicious 
porkers.  Either  of  the  above  slocks  will  he  disposed  of 
extremely  low  hy  applying  to  Z.  STANDlsH. 

N.  B.  The  pigs  will  tie  neatly  caged  and  shipped  at  New 
York,  without  extra  charge,  if  required.  Unquestionable 
reference  will  be  given  for  thorough  breeding. 

Albany,  August  19.  4t 
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[NO.  ». 


N.    E  .    FARMER 


RHODE  ISLAND  AGRICULTURE. 

Wo  continue  our  e.vlracts  from  Dr  Jackson's  Re- 
port of  the  survey  of  Rhode  Island. 
Report  of  the  Crops,  Sfc.  raised  onike  Rivulet  Farm, 
in  Cranston,  1839. 
The  land  consists  of  15  acres  under  tillage, 
75 
15 
25 
30 
50 
10  to  15 
5  to  10 
Stuck. 

15  cows,  $570 

1  bull,  25 

1  pair  of  large  o.^ien,   IGO 
a  heifers,  50 

Produce  Raised  and  Sold. 

Corn  on  3  acres,  average   quantity,  58  hush,  to   the 

acre,  $150 

'  5     '     injured  by  the  August  gale,  60 

Barley  and  oats,  4  acres,  33 

Potatoes,  3  acres,  450  bushels  marketable,  150 

'  50        '         for  feeding  cattle,  13 


in  graziijn-, 
clover  meadows, 
watered        ' 
river  ' 

in  wojd, 
peat  bog, 
unreclaimed. 

2  horses,  $110 

21  sheep,  C3 

18  head  swine,       108 
Turkeys,  geese,  &c.  44 


Beets  and  carrots,  valued  at  25 
Fruit,  (not  sold.) 

1800  lbs.  pork,  sold  from  7  to  8  cents  per  lb.      130 

Pigs  raised,  22 

'      sold,  8 

Lambs,  18  sold  at  $3  each,  54 

Calves,  14,     '         $5  50  each,  77 

Profits  in  carting  wood  cut  on  the  farm,  48 

7  tons  of  hay  sold,  $18  per  ton,  126 

5            '           unsold,  70 

1455  lbs.  butter  sold,  at  from  26  to  33  1-3  cts. 

per  pound,  380 

Butter  and  milk  used  in  family,  30 

Premium  received  on  butter  exhibited   at  the 

Rhode  Island  cattle  show,  15 

Received  for  improvements  on  the  farm,  48 

Received  for  boarding  laborers,  32 


$1470 
Expenses. 
Two  hands,  each  7   month.'?,   at   $12  1-2    per 

month,  $175 

1  boy,  7  months,  35 

Paid  for  labor  in  getting  hay,  26 

1  hand  in  winter  5  months,  at  $8,  40 

1  boy,  do.  10 

Board  of  laborers  reckoned  at  $1  per  week,  130 
Grain,  potatoes,  and  hay  seed,  used  in  the  spring,  60 
Salt  for  m:inure,  10 

Salt  for  dairy,  6 

Taxes,  28 

Blacksmith's  bill,  24 

Balance,  from  which  deduct  rent  of   farm  and 

family  expenses,  936 


$1470 


The  farm  was  not  fully  stocked,  being  unwilling 
in  the  spring  to  pay  the  liigh  prices  demanded  for 
neat  cattle. 

I.  A.  GARDINER,  Tenant. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  what  experiments  in  ag- 
riculture have  you  made  .'  we  reply,  that  on  this 
farm  we  have  made  many  :  some  successful  and 
some  otherwise.  We  will  give  you  as  brief  a  de- 
tail as  possible  of  some  of  them.  We  irrigate  a- 
bout  twentylive  acres  of  upland,  mostly  tlie  sloping 
sides  of  hills.  The  water  used  is  from  .springs 
that  rise  on  the  farm,  on  the  highest  land.  We 
formed  a  reservoir  by  the  erection  of  a  dam,  and 
are  therefore  enabled  to  retain  nearly  all  the  wa- 
ter that  collects  in  the  day  and  run  it  on  to  the 
meadows  in  the  night,  preventing  the  grass  from 
being  scorched  or  wilted  as  it  would  be  if  put  on 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  carry  a  portion  of  this 
water  to  our  barn  yards,  to  our  hog  pens,  and  also 
to  our  dairy  house,  where  we  have  put  in  a  water 
wheel  for  the  purpose  solely  of  aiding  the  dairy 
maid  in  the  process  of  making  butter,  and  find  a 
very  considerable  labor  saved.  We  intended  to 
have  used  the  water  power  in  churning  tlie  milk 
daily,  instead  of  the  cream,  in  the  manner  practis- 
ed by  some  of  the  western  farmers.  We  tried  the 
experiment,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  the  process, 
and  the  butter  was  excellent,  but  the  quantity  fell 
short  so  materially  that  we  abandoned  it. 

VVe  tried  the  experiment  recommended  by  some 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  that  of  setting  the  milk  part- 
ly under  ground,  and  letting  the  water  constantly 
run  round  the  pans  of  milk  by  setting  them  into  ex- 
cavated shelves.  We  found  that  the  milk  would 
keep  sweet  longer  and  the  cream  was  equally  as 
good,  if  not  better.  But  here  again  we  found  a  di- 
minution :  so  much  cream  would  not  rise  on  the 
milk.     We  therefore  continue  the  old  mode. 

This  experiment  convinces  us,  that  a  milk  room 
should  stand  separate  and  apart  from  any  other 
building,  be  of  good  size  and  height,  well  ventila- 
ted, and  shaded  with  forest  trees,  and  be  used  sole- 
ly for  that  purpose. 

We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  flooding  land. 
We  built  a  dam  on  a  small  river  that  runs  through 
the  farm,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  what  is  termed 
interval  or  river  meadows,  (about  thirty  acres,)  and 
by  flowing  back  we  cover  the  whole  extent,  and 
keep  them  flowed  from  November  to  April,  when 
we  draw  it  ofl^and  find  slime  and  mud  deposited  on 
the  surface  that  enriches  it,  and  our  crops  of  grass 
have  increased  thereby  both  in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty. We  cart  sea  weed  a  distance  of  from  four  to 
six  miles,  and  we  think  we  find  our  account  in  it 
when  properly  used.  It  should  be  spread  in  hog 
pens  or  yards,  small  in  extent,  and  coarse  sand, 
(the  best  is  found  on  the  sliores,)  mixed  with  or 
spread  over  it,  which  will  be  by  this  preparation, 
converted  into  fine  compost  by  the  swine  being 
yarded  upon  it.  We  derive  another  advantage  in 
putting  the  sea  and  rock  weed  into  our  hog  yards  ; 
they  will  feed  considerably  on  it,  and  it  serves  to 
make  them  healthy  and  prepares  them  for  fattening. 

We  use  considerable  impure  salt  in  our  compost- 


ing. VVe  purchase  the  sweepings  of  the  vessels 
holds  in  which  it  is  imported,  and  consider  it  a 
cheap,  valuable,  material  for  the  purpose. 

Some  of  our  neighboring  farmers  cart  salt  water 
from  the  sea  shore,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and 
think  it  better  than  to  let  their  teams  be  idle.  This 
they  spread  on  beds  of  loam,  and  it  is  thereby  very 
soon  converted  into  a  black   mould. 

We  salt  our  river  meadow  hay,  putting  from  two 
to  three  pecks  of  fine  Liverpool  salt  to  the  ton,  and 
we  tliink  we  are  thrice  paid  for  so  doing;  firslly, 
in  the  time  saved  in  curing  the  hay  ;  secondly,  in 
its  increased  value  ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  salting  of 
the  cattle  which  are  fed  on  it.  Besides,  we  find 
that  low  meadow  hay  when  salted,  will  not  deteri- 
orate if  kept  several  years,  and  we  believe  it  im- 
proves by  beiiig  kept  two  years. 

We  had  dug  some  peat  for  fuel,  and  used  it  to 
some  advantage  ;  but  until  we  heard  the  sugges- 
tions you  made  of  the  possibility  that  our  worn  out 
soils  might  by  the  aid  of  peat  be  restored,  we  had 
not  tried  it  to  any  extent  as  a  manure.  We  have 
since  opened  a  bed  on  the  farm  and  dug  out  about 
100  loads,  at  an  expense  of  about  15  cents  per  load, 
with  which  we  mixed  ten  tons  of  animal  manure 
and  six  casks  of  Harris  rock  lime,  which  cost  in 
Providence,  $1  25  per  cask.  The  frost  pulverized 
it,  and  we  found  it  this  spring  in  a  good  state  for 
spreading  on  our  meadows,  and  to  use  on  our  corn 
and  potato  fields.  On  the  meadows  we  have  al- 
ready ample  evidence  of  its  utility. 

We  have  experimented  with  menhaden  fish.  For 
the  first  and  second  year  they  appeared  to  be  a  ben- 
efit, but  afterwards  we  found  the  land  less  produc- 
tive than  it  was  before  the  fish  was  put  on,  and  in- 
deed in  some  places  almost  barren. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  fish  operates  on  the  land 
like  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  system  of 
the  laborer,  who,  while  the  excitement  is  on,  is  en- 
abled to  do  more  work  ;  but  when  it  is  gone  is  left 
in  a  torpid  and  enfeebled  state. 

Farm  Report  of  tVm.  Peckham,  S.  Kingstown,1839. 

Farm  consists  of  ploughed  land  12  acres,  graz- 
ing 25,  mowing  7  1-2,  salt  marsh  and  beach  9,  or- 
chard 3  1-2,  wood  24,  peat  bog  and  unreclaimed 
swamo  4  1-2.  Soil,  loam  underlaid  by  sand,  and 
gravelly  loam. 

Crops. 
100  bushels,    20  bu.  to  the  acre. 


Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Potatoes, 

Carrots, 

Beets, 

French  turnips. 

Hay, 

Salt  marsh  do. 


25 
125 

270 
12 
12  1-2  ' 

110 
10  tons, 
2     ' 

Other  Produce. 


25     ' 

301-2' 
180        '       ' 
425        <       ' 
600        ' 
550        ' 
1  3-4  tons. 


900  lbs.     Milk,  estimated  733  gal. 
205     '        Pumpkins,  20  loads. 

Gross  amount  of  all  produce,  $486  57. 


Pork, 
Butter 


65 
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Slock. — Two  horses,  2  cows,  2  hogs.  Poultry, 
36  turkeys,  13  guslins,  65  chickens.  Estimated 
worth  of  stock,  8441. 

Ciueslions.  —  (t^ce  Jiiilge  DurlVe's  refiort  in  hist 
week's  Farmer.) 

1st.  I  have  used  fisli  mixed  witli  common  soil, 
to  great  advantage.  Likewise,  stiible  manure, 
spread  and  ploughed  in,  for  a  potato  crop,  and  the 
crop  was  as  good,  and  the  potato  lietter  Havered 
than  when  manure  was  used  in  the  hill. 

2d.   None. 

3d.  Have  used  ashes  for  cabbages  several  years, 
and  thoroughly  tested  their  value.  Use  a  pint  to 
each  hill. 

4th.  Have  not. 

S'.h.  Have   not. 

6th.  There  is  little  difference  when  fish  can  be 
obtained  at  ordinary  prices. 

7th.  Have  used  sea  weeds  of  the  kind  indicated, 
and  found  them  more  valuable  upon  soil  of  a  grav- 
elly nature  than  upon  stiff  loam. 

8th.   Have  not. 

9th.  Have  not  raised  wheat. 

10th.  Corn,  barley,  rye,  oats  and  potatoes. 

11th.   [Not  answered.] 

12th.  Have  generally  put  earth  under  ;iiy  stalls, 
and  have  thought  that  this  mould  impregnated  wilh 
the  liquor  of  the  stable,  is  worth  thrice  as  much  as 
other  manure. 

Report  of  the  Rotch  Farm,  AT.  Providence,  leased  and 
cultivated  by  Mr  Mam  Jlnthony. 
I  have  great  satisfaction,  says  Dr.  Jackson,  in 
laying  before  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  the  very 
lucid  and  detailed  report  of  Mr  Adam  Anthony, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
farmers  in  the  State.  Mr  Anthony  cultivates  a 
farm  leased  of  Mr  William  Rotch,  of  New  Bedford. 
The  farm  is  situated  two  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  light  and 
Bandy,  with  some  patches  of  thin  swamp,  having  a 
light  covering  of  black  peat.  A  large  portion  of 
this  farm  was  originally  almost  barren,  or  support- 
ed only  a  thin  forest  of  pine  trees.  By  chemical 
analysis  of  the  natural  soil,  i:t  was  found  to  be  an 
ancient  granite  diluvium,  charged  with  decompos- 
ed vegetable  matters,  in  an  acid  state.  Hence  the 
theory  of  liis  improvements  by  means  of  ashes,  con- 
taining alkaline  matter  and  lime. 

*  #  *  tf  *  .^  * 

Memoranda  furnished  hy  Mr  .'inthomf. 
Farm  consists  of 

Ploughed  land  30  acrefi,  valued  at  S141  per  acre. 
Pasture  26       '  '  70        ' 

Mowing  18       '  '  l.'iO        ' 

Wood  30       '  '  40        ' 


dy  ;  4  1-2  acres  no  manure — 10  ashed,  100  bush- 
els to  acre. 

Pumpkin--,  .5  tons  from  among  corn. 

Other  Produce— ]iref,  9^00  lbs.  ;  pork,  567  I'^s. ; 
milk,  8764  gallons. 


st  of  cult 

'vation 

per  acre. 

ralue  of  crop. 

Indian  corn. 

.ft49 

$87  25 

Barley, 

27 

31   00 

Potatoes 

46 

78  00 

Turnips, 

47 

116  00 

Hay, 

24 

49  00 

.Millet, 

24 

49  00 

.Stock. 

Value. 

1  horse. 

$50 

2  oxen. 

7() 

8  cows, 

648 

Crops. 

Corn,  2,58  bushels— 64  1-2  bu.  per  acre:  soil, 
sand  and  sandy  loam:  manure,  7  eords  per  acre. 

Potatoes,  ,592  bushels— 236  bu.  per  acre  :  soil, 
sand  and  sandy  loam:   manure,  7  cords  per  acre. 

Turnips,  1300  bushels— (550  bu.  per  acre:  soil, 
sand  and  sandy  Inam  :  240  bushels  of  ashes:  ma- 
nure, 3  1-2  cords  per  acre. 

Barley,  10  tons — I  3-4  tons  per  acre;- cut  for 
fodder:  soil,  sand  and  sandy  loam. 

Hay,  50  tons — 23  4  tons  per  acre  ;  5  acres  up- 
land, 3  lowland  ;  sandy  ;  10  of  reclaimt^d  peat  bog  ; 
2  acres  of  upland,  top  dressed  with  5  cords  manure 
per  acre. 

Millet,  40  tons — 2  3-4   tons  per  acre :  soil,  san 


Mirth  Providence,  12  mo.  2,  1839. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson — Esteemed  Friend — Having 
filled  such  of  the  blanks  in    the   form  appended    to 
the  circular    as    were    necessary    to    the    requisite 
statements  respecting  my  crops  of  this  year.  1  avail 
myself  of  the    convenience  of   a  separate   sheet  to 
notice  sirch  of  the  questions  as  I  am  able  to  answer. 
I  have  made  no  experiments  that  have  been  suf- 
ficiently carried  out  to  be  of  other  importance  than 
as  affording  suggestions  for  further  trial  and   more 
accurate  and  extended    observation.      Of  thi.s  char- 
acter are  those  with  nitre,  potash,  &c.,  of  which    a 
statement  has   already    been   given.       It    may    he 
well,  howeve.'',  to  repeat  it  here.     Several    plats  of 
ground,  each  containing  a  rod,  half  a    rod  apart,  on 
a  field  of  sandy  soil  which  had  been  recently  sown 
with  millet,    without    manure,    were   treated  in  the 
following  manner:  one  with  lime,  one  with  ground 
oyster  shells  and  another  with  salt — four  quarts   to 
each  :  one  with  a  peck  of  recent,  another    with  the 
same  quantity  of  spent  ashes  :  the  n«xt  with  potash 
and  the  last  with    saltpetre — each  a    pound.     The 
lime  and  oyster  shells  produced  no  effects,  the  mil- 
let being   no  better  than  on  the    undressed   ground 
about  them.      Salt  had  been  furnished    in  too  large 
a  quantity,  and  destroyed    most  of   the  seed.     The 
few  plants  that  came,  however,  grew  very  luxuriant- 
j  ly.     There  was  no    perceivable    difference   in    the 
I  ashed  portions,  the  crop  being  alike   better  than  on 
j  the  intermediate  spaces.       Potash   and    nitre  gave 
I  the  best  results,  the  latter  the  most  striking.      The 
I  ground  was  in  fine  condition.     It  produced  at  least 
1  three  and  a  half  tons  of  millet  to  the  acre. 

I  have  tried  lime  in  but  a  few  instances,  and  not 
]  at  all  in  comports.  In  a  potato  drill,  on  a  sandy 
'loam,  it  was  evidently  injurious  to  the  crop;  and 
I  as  a  top  dressing  for  grass  grounds,  one  a  sandy 
i  soil,  the  other  a  reclaimed  bog  abounding  in  vege- 
j  lable  matter,  it  was  of  no  perceivable  benefit. 

Spent  wood  ashes  have  been  the  principal  ma- 
j  nure  which  I  have  used  in  amending  the  condition 
of  light  loams  and  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  On 
all  these  they  are  used  to  great  advantage;  and  to 
a  profitable  result  in  the  improvement  of  the  two 
last  mentioned,  combined  with  the  growing  of  clo- 
ver they  are  almost  indispensable,  especially  if  the 
soil  be  of  very  sterile  character. 

Besides  the  experiment  above  noticed  with  n-round 
oyster  shells,  I  have  applied  them  to  sandy  and  to 
loamy  soil  for  grass  and  for  turnips,  but  without 
effect. 

Bog  mud  of  peaty  character  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  in  my  manure  trenches,  and  is  deemed 
excellent  for  the  purpose — more  valuable  than 
loam. 


On  the  sandy  and  poorer  grounds  of  the  farm 
millet  and  clover  are  the  most  profitable  crops.  On 
those  of  firmer  texture  the  root  culture  has  given 
the  best  results.  A  part  of  the  difference  in  the 
supeiior  profit,  however,  is  but  apparent.  Requir- 
ing most  or  all  of  the  season  to  perfect  their  growth, 
they  prevent,  without  some  inlervenient  crop,  late 
summer  or  early  fall  seeding,  the  seasons,  I  be- 
lieve, in  which  lands  in  high  condition  are  most 
profitably  laid  down  to  grass.  The  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  this  year,  inclusive  of  pasture 
feed  and  the  products  of  garden  grounds,  (included 
in  the  ploughed  land,  but  not  otherwise  noticed,) 
is  $2840.  .'Vnd  it  appears  on  examination  of  my 
accounts,  that  its  conversion  into  the  forms  in  which 
most  of  it  is  disposed  of,  is  not  likely  to  give  a  very 
dissimilar  result  Sales  have  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  $2962  84,  and  there  is  on  hand  .$669, 
worth  more  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
To  this  should  be  added  .$600  for  the  manure  made 
by  the  stock  ;  making  in  the  aggregate  $4231  84. 
From  this  sum  should  be  deducted  the  cost  of  the 
grain  purchased,  and  the  hogs  and  cattle  fatted, 
which  amounts  to  $1214  6.5,  leaving  a  balance  of 
.$3017  19  as  the  value  of  the  produce.  'I  he  ex- 
cess over  the  first  estimate  of  .$177  19,  will  proba- 
bly defray  all  extra  expense  incurred  by  the  dispo- 
sition which  is  made  of  it. 

The  liquid  manure  from  I  he  stock  is  saved,  but 
has  never  been  separately  applied.  Both  this  and 
the  solid  matter  are  received  into  a  trench  in  the 
rear  of  the  cattle  stalls,  and  with  the  admixture  of 
bog  mud  or  loam,  make  a  compost  much  more  valu- 
able than  ordinary  stable  manure.  Six  dollars  a 
cord  for  it  may  be  tliought  to  put  an  end  to  all 
profitable  results  in  farming,  but  the  efTects  of  its 
application  sustain  me  in  this  opinion  of  its  value. 
It  is  charged  at  five  dollars,  in  my  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  crops,  one  sixth  part,  I  consider,  as  being 
appropriated  by  the  soil  to  its  own   improvement. 

I  have  limited  my  estimates  in  regard  to  crops, 
to  such  only  as  have  been  raised  on  the  farm  this 
year.  There  are  others,  in  the  rulture  of  which  I 
have  had  some  experience  ;  sueh  as  oats,  beets 
and  carrots.  Oats,  in  general,  give  about  the  same 
results  as  barley.  Beets  and  carrots  cost  more  in 
the  cultivation  than  ruta  baga  ;  beets  perhaps  6, 
and  carrots  $12  an  acre.  The  product,  with  me, 
has  been  about  the  same,  and  they  are  probably  of 
equal  value.  The  difference,  if  there  be  any,  as 
food  for  stock,  has  escaped  my  observation.  In  re- 
gard to  beets,  however,  I  speak  only  in  reference 
to  the  scarcity  and  yellow  French.  Tlie  white  and 
red  are  said  to  be  of  better  quality. 

In  the  valuation  of  the  lands  of  the  farm,  build- 
ings have  not  been  included.  These,  exclusive  of 
the  dwelling  liouse,  would  add  about  twenty  per 
cent,  to  their  value,  and  of  course,  about  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  crops  as  interest. 

For  some  further  account  of  the  method  pursued 
in  my  farming  operations,  and  for  the  result  for 
1838,  allow  mo  to  refer  thee  t )  a  letter  addressed 
to  Henry  Colman,  published  in  No.  48  of  the  New- 
England  Farmer,  for  the  current  year. 

Respectfully,  and  very  truly  thy   friend, 

ADAM  ANTHONY. 


.4  Malural  Coincidence.  —  At  the  great  sale  of 
Durham  breeds  of  cattle  which  took  place  lately  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  we  notice  among  the  sales  the  fol- 
lowing coincidence  :  Victoria,  purchased  at  $1750, 
and  Prince  Albert,  her  calf,  at  $300. 
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now  TO  STOP  BLEEDING. 

Having  noticed  several  cases  of  death  resultinjf 
from  loss  of  bhjod,  I  have  been  induced  to  offer  a 
few  simple  directions  which  will  enable  any  one  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  danger  and  how  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy.  Either  an  artery  or  vein  may  be 
wounded.  The  arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the 
heart  towards  the  extremitiet;,  and  the  veins  return  it 
towards  the  heart.  The  blood  when  an  artery  is  injur- 
ed flows  in  jets,  not  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  is 
of  a  bright  florid  hue:  from  a  vein  it  flows  with 
a  uniform  stream,  and  is  of  a  dark  red  color.  Bleed- 
ing from  an   artery  is   nmch  the   more  dangerous. 

The  vessels  of  the  thigh,  leg  and  foot  are  the 
more  liable  to  be  wounded  by  various  accidents  ; 
such  for  example,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr  Knicke- 
backcr,  who  was  cut  with  a  scythe  and  died  in  half 
an  hour:  the  artery  of  the  thigh  is  often  wounded 
by  the  falling  of  a  p;iir  of  scissors  or  of  a  hmfe,  in 
clapping  the  knees  together  to  catch  them.  I  have 
known  a  boy  stab  another  with  a  penknife  so  as  to 
open  an  artery.  A  celebrated  surgeon  tells  us  he 
has  known  a  fine  young  fellow  lose  his  life  from 
the  alarm  of  the  attendants  and  confusion  of  the 
surgeon.  "He  was  a  tall  stout  young  man,  who 
was  sitting  at  table  with  his  companions  eating 
bread  and  cheese,  taking  his  glass  and  telling  his 
tale.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  sharp  pointed  table 
knife,  which  he  happened  to  hold  dagger-wise  in 
his  hand,  and  in  the  height  of  some  assertion  he 
meant  to  strike  the  table,  but  the  point  missed  and 
slanted  over  the  table:  he  had  stabbed  himself  in 
his  leinoral  artery,  and  with  one  gush  of  blood  he 
fell.  When  I  came  I  found  the  young  man  stretch- 
ed out  upon  the  floor  ;  he  was  just  uttering  his  last 
groan;  the  floor  was  deluged  with  blood.  The 
wound  was  covered  with  a  confused  bundle  of 
clothes,  which  I  instantly  whirled  off;  and  the  by- 
standers had  the  unhappiness  to  see  that  the  hole 
was  no  bigger  than  what  I  could  close  with  my 
thimib,  and  which,  had  it  not  been  shut  and  com- 
pressed, would  have  healed  in  three  days,  allowing 
time  for  a  deliberate  operation." 

When  arterial  blood  is  seen  to  gush  from  a  wound, 
let  the  bystander  reflect  that  the  blood  is  passing 
from  the  body  into  the  limb.  The  member  having 
been  e.\posed  as  quickly  as  possible,  let  him  take  a 
pocket  handkerchief  and  tie  it  loosely,  but  with  a 
tight  knot,  around  the  limb,  above  the  wound  ;  then 
introduce  a  stick  or  the  handle  of  a  penknife,  which 
will  answer  perfectly  well,  and  twist  it  round  sev- 
eral times,  till  the  limb  is  firmly  compressed  by 
the  handkerchief,  and  the  blood  ceases  to  flow.  In- 
deed the  wounded  person  might  do  it  himself  un- 
less the  Ideeding  was  very  profuse  so  as  to  cause 
his  fainting  at  once.  After  the  bleeding  is  stop- 
ped, the  handkerchief  may  be  somewhat  relaxed,  but 
still  continued  around  the  limb  until  a  surgeon  can 
be  called  to  secure  the  vessel.  In  case  of  a  wound 
of  a  vein,  there  is  much  less  danger,  and  moderate 
compression  bcluw  the  wound  will  retain  the  blood. 
When  apersi.n  is  suddenly  attacked  with  bleeding 
from  the  lungs,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  the  use  of 
a  nutmeg  grated  or  cut  with  a  knife  and  adminis- 
tered in  a  little  water  or  other  liquid  which  may 
be  at  hand.  I  have  repeatedly  employed  it  before 
any  other  remedy  could  be  procured,  and  with  suc- 
cess  JV.  Y.  Eve.  Si<;nal. 


PROPER  AGE  or  SHEEP  FOR   MUTTON.     ;tlie  pigs  constantly  grazed,  to  be   much  more    pro- 


In  England,  where  mutton  forms  such  an  ijssen- 
tial  part  of  the  food  of  all  classes,  great  attention 
has  been  paid,  not  only  to  producing  the  greatest 
quantity,  but  the  best  quality  of  mutton.  .^fter 
years  of  trials  and  experiments,  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  conceded  by  the  writers  of  the  country, 
that  sheep  of  great  size  and  quick  growth,  such  as 
the  Eeicesters,  will  not  give  as  fine  mutton  as 
smaller  sheep,  and  thosr  longer  in    coming  to    ma 


ductive,  and  yielding  finer  fruit  tlian  those  orchards 
where  the  grass  was  mown,  or   even    those   where 
the  soil  was  tilled,  and   al.-^o   supposed    to  be   less 
j  subject  to   blight.        For    this   purpose,    moveable 
styes  are  jilaced  on   wheels  in  the  pens.      The  ma- 
nure is  powerful,  and  rendered  more  or  less  so  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the    food   made  use   of. — 
1  his  method  is  generally    practised  in  the    winter 
season,  and  its  effects  are  conspicucms  in  the  sprin", 
turity.      In  other  words,  the  profit  is  on  the  side'of   ''"■"  "'^    '''"^    generally    present    a   vi^jorous   aiTd 
the  large  sheep:   the  plo.isures  of  eatino- are    wit!,    '"''''"'>'   "PP^'^^ic^   and   its   ellect  on    the  soil  is 
the  smaller,  such  as  the  South  Down.      A  writer  in  \  ''^''^''^  P""  crful.      In  fact  it  may  be  rendered    too 
a  late  volume  on  British  Husbandry   says-  j  P"»'Prful  f'"-  t'le  trees.     It  is  best  used  with  mode- 

"  A  sheep,  to  be  in  high  order  for   the   palate  of   """"'  ""''   <«:<=asionally   repeated;  but,   after   all, 
an  epicure,  should  not  be  killed  earlier  than    when    "®  ^^'^'^^^  ^'^  "°^  ^"  unilorm  and  lasting  as  in  those 
[Ave  years  old;  at    which   arre  the    mutton,  will    i,^.    °'<^^^-^'^<i^  '"^^c'^'^'  ^^  bt-iore  obser^,■c<i,  ssvme  cousltinl- 
:  fouud  firm  and  succulent,  of'a  dark    color,   and  full    '>'  ^'""^^  ''"'^  "°  ied.— English  pap. 
\  of  tlie  richest  gravy  ;  whereas  if  only  two  years  old,  ~~ 

!  it  is  flabby,  pale  and  savorless.     The  graziers,    in- i  THE  FLOUR  TRADE. 

j  deed,  do  not  admit    this  ;  and    we    constantly  read  |       There  is  truth  in  the  following   article  from  the 
I  flaming  accounts    in   the    reports  of   the    shows  of ;  New  V'ork  Star.     It  has  too  often   been  a    serious 
'stock  exhibited  in  various  parts   of  the  kingdom,  of  error  among  dealers  and  speculators  in  flour,  when 
j  pens  of  wethers  fattened    to  an   enormous    size    in  '  a-  demand  has  arisen  from  England,  to   run  up   pri- 
I  extraordinary  short  periods  of  time  ;  but  if  any  one  ;  ces  so  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the    English   or- 
chooses  to  ascertain  the    difference    in    quality,  let  j  Jers,  and  thus  prevent  the  sale  of  thousands  of  bar- 
liim  cause  an  equal  weight  of  one  of  these  young  ;  ''els  for  tliat  market.     Long  experience   has  shown 
Leice.sters  and  a  five  year    old    South  Down,  to  be  i  that  speculations  based  on  the  chances  of  the  har- 
stewed,  down  into  broth,  and  he  will  find  that  of  the  j  vests  in  England,  have,  with  but  very    few    excep- 
former  to  be  little  better  than  greasy    water,  while  '  lions,  resulted  in   losses  to  the   American   shipper, 
the  latter,  besidc^s  its  superior  degree  of  nutriment,  j  'i'he  true  policy  in  this  country  is  to    be  a  seller  to 
possesses  all  the  flavor  uf  full  grown  meat."  1  the  English,  whenever  they    want    breadstuffs  and 

Among  the  amateur  mutton  eaters,  wether  mut-  I  "'e  have  them  to  spare,  as  is  the  case    now. — Bol- 
ton is  always  considered  preferable   to  that  of  the  !  timore  American. 
ewe,  unless  the  latter  has    been   spayed,  in    which 


I  Good  Taste. — The  Countess  of  Huddington,  in 
1705,  sold  her  jewels  to  jiurchasc  ornamental  trees 
for  her  estates. 


case,  when  kept  to  five  years  old  and  well  flitted, 
she  is  considered  by  connoisseurs,  superior  as  mut- 
ton to  any  thing  else.  Youatt,  in  his  work  on 
slieep,  says  : 

'■The  Leicesters  will  yield  more  meat,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  food,  than  ai>y  other  sheep  can 
do  ;  but  when  fed  too  high,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  so  much  fat  is  put  on  that  the  muscles  or 
lean  seems  all  absorbed,  and  the  carcass  has  the 
appearance  and  taste  of  a  mass  of  luscious  fat." 

The  propensity  to  fatten,  or  to  come  to  early  tna- 
turity  in  some  of  the  improved  animals,  is  a  source' 
of  great  profit  to  the  breeder  ;  but  the  consequence 
to  the  consumer  is,  that  for  mutton  ho  gets  neither 
lamb  nor  mutton  ;  and  when  steers  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  months  old  are  converted  into  beef  cattle, 
so  fur  as  weight  is  concerned,  the  meat,  it  is  clear, 
is  neither  veal  nor  beef,  but  a  compound  of  both, 
and  not  equal  to  either.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  all  animals  should  be  killed  while 
the  flesh  is  m  the  white  state  of  the  young  animal, 
or  when  it  has  readied  the  firm  red  fibre  of  matu- 
rity— a  result  which  a  forced  growth  and  fattening 
does  not  seem  to  hasten  in  the  least — Genesee  Far. 


PIG  MANURE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Sir — I  noticed  in  your  last  number  a  paragraph 
giving  an  account  of  a  new  mode  to  promote  the 
growth  of  trees,  now  in  operation  at  Welbeck,  an 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  by  confining  pigs 
in  pens  under  them. 

As  far  as  I  know,  its  use  may  be  new  as  reo-ards 
forest  trees,  but  I  have  known  this  method  in  use 
above  thirty  years  in  Kent,  to    promote  the  growth 

of  the  apple  tree  and  render  it  more  productive. 

The  method  originated  in  consequence  of  observ- 
ing those  orchards  adjoining  the  farm-steads  where 


Wheat  Flour  Farmers. — There  is  a  most  as- 
tonishing infatuation  among  the  dealers  and  grow- 
ers of  this  essential  staff  of  life,  to  bring  up  the  pri- 
ces always  beyond  Jive  dollars  a  barrel,  and  thus 
unintentionally  stop  the  sale  for  exportation  to  Eng- 
land. 

We  have  warned  our  friends,  raising  and  deal- 
ing in  this  article,  that  there  are  millions  of  bush- 
els and  barrels  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  always 
ready  for  sale  to  English  agents,  whenever  they 
can  afford  to  pay  $5  ;  and  these  depots  of  conti- 
nental grain  are  so  much  nearer  at  hand  than  ours, 
that  it  procures,  even  at  the  same  price,  the  prefis- 
rence,  except  as  to  age. 

Th«  Falls  of  the  two  last  seasons  would  have 
carried  ofl'  five  millions  of  barrels  to  England  in 
wheat:  and  flour,  and  brought  twentyfive  millions  of 
dollars  to  our  country,  but  for  the  prices  being  be- 
yond the  limit,  at  which  we  repeatedly  hinted  ;  and 
thus  five  milioni  of  British  sovereigns  found  their 
way  to  the  pockets  of  the  European  farmers,  and 
left  us  with  our  staple  on  liand  to  become  stale, 
and  finally  be  offered  for  sale  in  small  lots  at  a  de- 
preciation. 


To  make  Vinegar. — A  fig  would  we  give  for  all 
the  slops  called  '  vinegar,'  made  in  grocery  and  con- 
fectionary shops,  from  the  rinsings  of  grog  glasses 
and  tea  pots.  Give  us  the  real  old  cider  vinegar 
for  all  that.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  to  make 
it.'  Just  take  an  oaken  cask,  and  put  it,  during 
warm  weather,  in  the  garret,  under  the  eaves,  where 
it  will  be  warm.  Into  this  turn  one  or  two  gallons 
of  clear,  fermented  cider — leave  the  bung  out:  in 
two  or  three  weeks  this  will  be  sharp  vinegar,  with 
mother  to  receive  additional  supplies  of  cider,  which 
may  be  turned  into  it  every  little  while,  till  the  bar- 
rel is  full. — Maine  Cult. 
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'  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  MEETLMG  IN  | 
ENGLAND. 

SpEI  CH    OF    TIIK    AmEKICAN  Ml^■lSTEU. 

We  publish  below  thn  speech  of  lion.  A.  Ste- 
venson, our  Minister  to  Enolanil,  at  the  rrinnd  ag- 
ricultural meeting  at  Cumbriilj^e,  Er.g.,  on  the  ]4th 
of  July.  After  the  Cattle  Show,  which  lasted  two 
days,  there  was  a  splendid  dinner,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  being  in  the  chair.  A  large  number  of 
distingui^;hed  gentlemen  weie  present,  and  from 
tiie  accounts  we  have  received  of  the  meeting,  it 
must  have  been  a  season  of  great  interest  and  en- 
joyment to  the  immense  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled on  tlie  occasion.  That  they  dined  well, 
our  readers  cannot  doubt,  after  reading  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the 

Hill  or  Fare. 

5G  lambs,  S.IO  chickens,  120  pieces  of  roast  beef, 
120  pieces  of  boiled  beef,  120  pieces  of  roast  veal, 
100  hams,  100  tongues,  500  salads,  500  dishes  hot 
potatoes,  100  raised  pies,  100  pigeon  do.,  5.50  fruit 
tarts,  2  Cheshire  cheeses,  4  Gloster  do.,  12  Stilton 
do. — 10  barrels  of  ale(!)  and  upwards  of  2,800 
pints  of  wine  (!  1) 

After  the  'Queen'  and  '  Royal  Family  '  had 
been  given,  the  next  toast  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  health  of  the  Hon.  A.  Stevenson,  the 
American  Minister,  &c. 

Mr  Stevknson  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  was 
received  with  great  cheering.  He  said  that  it 
would  be  an  unworthy  affectation  if  he  did  not  say 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
posing assemblies  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  in 
the  course  of  a  public  life,  not  very  short.  He 
feared  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
his  feelings  or  the  occasion.  The  kind  and  hos- 
pitable reception  which  had  been  given  to  him,  and 
the  very  gratifying  manner  in  which  his  name  had 
been  associated  with  that  of  tiieir  two  countries, 
demanded  his  grateful  acknowledgments.  He  re- 
ceived it  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  greatly  en- 
hanced as  it  was  by  the  kind  motives  which  had 
prompted  it,  and  the  flattering  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  received  by  such  a  distinguished  assem- 
blage. (Cheers.)  Deeply  sensible,  however,  as 
he  was  of  the  high  honor  done  him,  he  should  but 
inadequately  convey  what  he  felt,  if  he  confined 
himself  to  an  expression  of  his  individual  feeling. 
(Hear.)  In  relation  to  himself  personally,  it  was 
but  a  matter  of  little  importance;  but  in  another 
sense,  looking  li  such  an  assembly  as  that,  repre- 
senting not  only  the  great  agricultural  interests  of 
England,  but  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  kind  and 
liberal  sentiments  which  had  be('n  expressed,  would 
do  good,  und  strengthen  those  relations  of  amity 
and  peace  which  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. (Cheers.)  He  therefore  asked  leave  to 
thank  them  in  the  name  of  his  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  them  that  nothing  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  goverriinent  r.nd  people  of 
the  United  States  than  sentiments  like  those  which 
had  been  so  kindly  expressed.  (Cheers.)  Their 
noble  President,  said  Mr  S.,  had  been  pleased  to 
express  a  wish  in  allusion  to  the  late  negociations 
between  the  two  countries,  that  tire  present  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  concord  might  happily  long  con- 
tinue for  the  benefit  of  both.  He  need  hardly  say 
how  cordially  and  sincerely  he  united  in  this  wish. 
This  was  fortunately,  he  s'iid,  for  mankind,  not  an 
age  of  war.  The  time  had  long  since  passed,  when 
hostility  and  war  was  regarded  as  the  natural  state 


of  man,  and  peace  only  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
experiment.  (Hear.)  The  soldier  and  the  sword, 
he  thanked  God,  were  no  longer  ihe  on!y  security 
for  nation-.  The  schoolmaster  and  not  the  war- 
rior was  abroad-  Moral  power  was  taking  the 
place  of  physical  force,  and  the  rulers  of  the  world 
would  soon  learn,  if  they  had  not  already,  that  they 
must  look  for  security  to  their  thrones  to  moral  and 
not  physical  power,  and  to  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  their  people.  (Cheers.)  In  this  enlight- 
ened age,  said  Mr  S.,  when  the  love  of  peace,  knowl- 
edge, and  Christianity  was  overspreading  the  earth, 
was  there  one  IJriton,  or  American,  one  wise  of 
good  man,  who  would  not  look  upon  a  war  between 
two  such  countries  as  England  and  America  as  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  befal  mankind  ? 
A  war  against  interest,  kindred,  language,  and  re- 
ligion, and  for  what  ? — not  for  principle  ;  not  for 
national  honor,  (the  only  justifiable  cause  for  war 
between  nations,)  nor  for  conquest;  but  a  war  to 
settle  tlie  geographical  lines  of  a  treaty  of  bounda- 
ry, the  subject  legitimately  of  negociation  and 
peaceable  adjustment.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  Eng- 
land and  America,  he  said,  were  too  wise  to  enter 
into  any  such  war.  Neither,  he  was  sure,  would 
feel  Itself  called  upon  in  vindication  of  its  honor, 
or  in  defence  of  its  rights,  to  embark  in  war.  The 
security  for  peace,  he  said,  was  in  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  and  foresight  of  the  rulers  of  the  two 
countries,  and  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  their 
people.  (Cheers.)  Iheir  noble  chairman,  said 
Mr  S.,  had  done  hini  no  more  than  justice  in  sup- 
posing that  he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power, 
both  ofiicially  and  individually,  to  cherish  and  in- 
vigorate the  friendly  relations  of  their  two  countries, 
upon  the  preservation  of  which  he  believed  the 
prosperity  und  tiappiness  of  both  nations  essential- 
ly depended.  He  therefore  only  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  his  i>wn  country  when  he  assured  them 
that  Its  people  and  government  desired  peace,  solid 
permanent  peace  with  all  nations,  but  especially 
good  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  upon  terms 
compatible  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  both. — 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  S.  then  asked  whether  he  might  be  indulged 
for  a  moment  in  a  brief  notice  of  this  association, 
and  the  great  benehis  it  was  calculated  to  bestow 
•on  agriculture.  (Cries  from  all  parts  of  the  pavil- 
ion to  go  on.)  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  in  having  had 
it  in  his  power  to  attend  upcm  the  present  occasion. 
Besides  the  opportunity  it  atibrded  liiin  of  witness- 
ing for  the  two  last  days,  proceedings  so  congenial 
to  his  feelings,  it  enabled  him  to  express  in  person 
his  deep  sense  of  the  high  honor  which  the  Socie- 
ty had  done  him,  in  deeming  linn  worthy  to  become 
one  of  its  honorary  members.  (Cheers.)  He  only 
regretted  that  it  would  not  be  in  Ins  power  to  re- 
pay such  an  honor  by  some  corresponding  benefit, 
worthy  of  such  an  association,  and  of  the  interest 
he  felt  at  its  success.  He  could,  therefore,  only 
ofl'er  the  humble  tribute  of  his  homage  and  his  best 
wishes.  In  such  an  assembly,  it  would,  he  was 
quite  sure,  be  needless,  if  he  were  competent,  to 
expatiate  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  its 
claims  to  support.  He  however  felt  a  disposition 
to  throw  out  one  or  two  suggestions,  which  inight 
not  be  entirely  unworthy  of  consideration.  (Cheers.) 
All,  he  said,  concurred  in  assigning  to  agriculture 
a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  individual  and  national 
interest — (hear,  hear) — but  yet  he  thought  they  did 
not  give  it  the  importance  it  merited,  and  to  which 
it  justly  aspired.  In  other  words,  that  too  many 
supposed   the  object  of   agriculture    was  alone   for 


purposes  of  subsistence.  Now  a  more  fallacious 
opinion  could  not,  he  thought,  obtain,  than  that  the 
responsibilities  of  agriculture  stopped  at  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  eaters  :  far  otherwise — the  du- 
ties of  agriculture,  he  said,  were  like  those  of  mo- 
rality ;  they  spread  beyond  the  circle  of  providing 
the  means  of  subsistence,  into  a  wide  expanse  cre- 
ated by  the  obligations  arising  out  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  were  connected  with  all  the  great  na- 
tional interests.  (Cheers.)  Hence  the  support  of 
government — the  encouragement  of  commerce — 
the  basis  of  manufactures— the  subsistence  of  the 
learned  professions,  depended  upon  the  importance 
and  interests  of  agriculture.  (Cheers.)  It  was 
the  source  from  which  all  classes  not  only  derived 
subsistence,  but  prosperity.  As  an  object  of  uni- 
versal benefit  then,  it  was  justly  entitled  to  univer- 
sal patronage.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Stevenson  said,  that  agriculture  had  been 
justly  considered  national  property;  the  whole 
country  one  great  farm,  and  the  inhabitants  as  one 
great  family  ;  in  which,  however,  those  who  worked 
the  least  had  often  the  most  profit.  Now  if  this 
was  true,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  to  a  certain  extent, 
then  those  who  were  not  farmers  had  as  great  an 
interest  as  the  farmer  himself,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  class  employed  in  agricultural  districts  and 
labor  were  the  first  to  be  subsisted,  and  that  of  the 
other  classes  out  of  the  surplus  ;  and  of  course  the 
larger  the  surplus  the  greater  would  be  the  profit. 
This  was  a  selfish  argument,  it  might  be  said;  but 
yet  he  thought  it  not  Ihe  less  strong.  (Hear.)  Of 
all  the  modes  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  aid  v( 
agriculture,  the  most  beneficial  were  associations 
of  this  character — societies  for  the  collection  and 
diftusion  of  knowledge;  the  introduction  of  useful 
experiments;  the  writings  of  able  and  distinguish- 
ed men;  and  that  excitement  and  emulation  so  e.-'- 
sential  to  all  improvement  Science  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  modern  agriculture — theory  and 
practice  reflected  light  on  each  other,  and  this  was 
the  more  felt,  as  of  all  pursuits  there  was  no  class 
so  wedded  to  old  habits,  and  which  are  so  unyield- 
ing, as  those  who  cultivate  the  soil.  This  was  the 
case  both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  He  rejoiced, 
therefore,  in  the  giant  strides  which  agriculture 
was  making  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  under 
the  beneficial  aids  of  practical  science.  'J'his  was, 
he  said,  one  of  the  great  benefits  which  this  society 
would  accomplish.  (Cheers.)  If  any  man  doubt- 
ed the  extent  to  which  science  had  benefited  agri- 
culture, let  him  visit  England  and  Scotland — Eng- 
land, really,  which  had  justly  been  said  to  be  the 
garden  of  all  Europe.  .'\nd  why  was  it  so.'  simp- 
ly because  its  entire  surface  was  cultivated  upon 
principles  which  were  broiight  to  the  test  of  the 
most  rigid  and  severe  experiment  ;  because  agri- 
culture was  scientifically  and  philosophically  pur- 
sued, and  because  she  had  such  excellent  farmers. 
(Cheers.)  It  was  indeed  delightful  to  witness  the 
system  of  farming  and  rural  economy  throughout 
the  land.  If  a  foreigner  wished  to  know  what 
England  really  was,  he  must  go  into  the  country 
and  mix  with  her  fanners  and  yeomanry. 

It  had  been  said,  he  believed,  by  one  of  the  prin- 
ces of  the  reigning  family,  that  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land was  in  her  yeomaniy.  Here-echoed  the  sen- 
timent, and  was  happy  to  belong  when  at  home  to 
that  class.  Next  lie  said,  to  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  an  American  citizen,  was  that  of  being  a 
farmer.  (Cheers.)  Who  could  look  upon  such  an  • 
asse.ubly  as  this  without  feeling  himself  elevated 
and  gratified  .'     (Cheers  )     We  see  here  all  classes 
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uiiiti'd  ill  tliirf  grral  work.  Tlio  wise  and  good,  the 
public  nnd  |inv:ito  man,  those  wlin  fill  liijfli  places, 
niixinijf  wilh  t!u;  t;\rincrs  and  cultivators  of  tice  soil 
upon  perfi'ct  i'(|iiality,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
cliarily  sheddinp;  around  tlieir  holy  calm,  refresliing 
alike  to  the  feelings  and  the  intellect.  (Cheers.) 
It  was,  he  said,  upon  this  Society  and  its  wide 
spreadiug  anil  far  e.xteiuling  purposes,  that  the  eyes 
of  Europe  and  .America  were  now  fixed  with  a 
steady  gaze.  He  hoped  there  would  be  no  disap- 
pointment. Viewed  in  relation  to  their  own  coun- 
try, there  was  every  motive  for  supporting  it — but 
viewed  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  other  nations, 
as  had  been  justly  said,  the  motive  for  exertion  rose 
into  a  much  higher  and  nobler  sentiment:  it  be- 
came then  the  cnuse  not  of  their  country  or  his, 
but  that  of  mankind  ;  and  who  so  poor  or  sordid  in 
spirit  as  to  think  only  of  himself  or  his  country, 
when  the  great  ()uesti<m  was  whether  the  earth 
should  be  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  enlightened 
and  virtuous  and  religious  men,  or  by  debased  and 
ignorant  human  beings  and  hordes  of  sjvages  ? 
(Cheers.)  In  conclusion,  lie  could  only  re[ieat  his 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  honor  done  him,  and 
his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  glorious 
association,  lie  trusted  in  God,  that  it  might  ful- 
fil its  high  purposes,  do  honor  to  its  founders,  and 
benefit  mankind. 

Mr  S.  proposed  as  a  toast,  the  health  of  their 
noble  President,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  three 
times  three,  and  sat  down  amid  the  most  enthusias- 
tic cheering. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PROTECTING  BIRDS. 
Mr  IJRECK — In  my  communication  on  the  origin 
of  the  borer  and  my  mode  of  extracting  them,  I 
spoke  of  a  narrow  gouge  as  being  the  best  instru- 
ment with  which  I  was  acquainted  for  this  purpose. 
The  remarks  you  made  in  relation  to  it,  saying  that 
"  the  hill  and  long  tongue  of  the  little  speckled 
woodpecker  were  quite  as  effectual,"  have  induced 
me  to  send  another  communication — not  that  I  dis- 
sent, but  to  say  that  I  fully  concur  with  you.  I 
believe  from  what  I  have  seen  and  known  by  expe- 
rience in  farming,  that  if  sportsmen  were  treated  as 
they  ought  to  be,  encroaching  as  they  do  upon  the 
public  rights,  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  would 
be  greatly  promoted:  the  birds  no  lunger  frighten- 
ed away  from  our  habitations,  would  congregate  in 
our  orchards  and  gardens,  and  rear  their  young  in 
our  midst,  and  the  husbandman  might  fold  up  his 
hands  in  complacency,  for  ought  that  could  injure 
him  in  the  shape  of  a.  worm  or  insect.  Nor  is  this 
all :  we  should  not  only  have  our  trees  and  gardens 
freed  from  insects,  but  music,  sweet  music  would 
be  heard  from  every  'bush  and  tree;'  at)d  who  is 
there  that  does  not  like  to  hear  the  songs  of  the 
feathered  tribe  ?  Surely  if  ever  there  was  music 
that  was  intended  by  the  Deity  to  cheer  the  droop- 
ing heart  of  the  farmer  and  impart  joy  and  happi- 
ness, it  is  the  music  of  the  songsters  of  the  grove. 
How  often  as  he  goes  out  in  the  morning  to  engage 
in  the  toils  of  the  field,  is  his  heart  made  glad  by 
the  joyful  notes  that  burst  from  every  quarter  upon 
his  ear,  and  sympathizing  with  the  charming  sounds, 
he  goes  wliistling  or  singing  to  the  plough,  rejoic- 
ing in  Him  who  created  all  and  pronounced  his 
works  very  good.  Now  who  would  alter  this  wise 
and  merciful  provision  of  Providence?  None! 
none!  unless  it  is  the  mean,  base,  low-lived,  loaf- 
ing sportsman — a  set  of  scamps,    destitute    of  all 


moral  restraint,    who    now    are,    and   always   have 
been,  a  miisance  to  all  good  society. 

But  again  :  having  our  trees  secured  from  the 
vermin  which  infest  them,  and  the  pleasure  we  de- 
rive in  listening  to  their  sweet  music,  are  nbt  all 
the  benefits  which  we  derive  from  the  protection  of 
birds.  No — other  advantages  aie  numerous,  nnd  I 
presume  my  employer  will  not  be  affronted  if  I 
mention  one  which  will  result  to  him  in  this  re- 
spect. During  the  whole  time  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  place  he  now  occupies,  he  has  never  in 
the  least  manner  discouraged  the  coming  of  birds 
upon  his  farm  and  garden  by  shooting  them  him- 
self or  allowing  others  to  do  so  :  and  not  even  in 
the  time  of  cherries,  when  it  is  customary  to  put 
up  something  in  the  tree  to  frighten  tlicui  away,  has 
he  done  it;  but  always  allowid  them  to  come  and 
got  what  they  pleased ;  conseipiently  his  trees  are 
not  so  much  infested  with  insects  as  his  neighbors, 
and  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  birds  have  plant- 
ed the  cherry  stones  in  the  grove  and  about  the 
farm  so  liberally,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
three  hundred  English  cherry  seedlings  may  be 
found  upon  the  place  of  all  sizes.  Tliese  trees  my 
employer  intends  to  have  taken  up  soon,  and  put 
in  a  convenient  place  for  sale,  which  if  disposed  of 
at  the  common  price,  will  bring  a  good  round  sum 
— more  money  than  was  ever  gained  in  preventing 
the  birds  from  eating  a  few  cherries,  that  the  owner 
might  sell  the  more,  without  saying  any  thing  of 
the  many  insects  which  the  birds  would  destroy  in 
the  mean  time. 

The  increase  of  insects  is  not  only  a  sure  result 
of  killing  the  birds,  but  how  often  have  I  seen  the 
sportsman  discharge  his  gun  into  the  small  branch- 
es of  the  tree,  stripping  leaves,  buds  and  bark  en- 
tirely off,  and  oftentimes  cutting  off  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  fruit.  Cannot  and  shall  not  these  things 
be  prevented  ?  There  is  a  law  to  prevent  our 
property  from  being  injured,  and  if  a  man  injures 
our  trees  by  shooting  into  them,  ought  he  not  to 
suffer  the  penalties  of  this  law  ?  Surely  he  had, 
and  that  too  with  a  double  force  ;  but  who  has  ever 
yet  prosecuted  a  man  for  shooting  birds  in  his  or- 
chards ?  has  it  been  done  by  any  man  ?  if  so  he 
deserves  llie  praise  and  good  wishes  of  every  far- 
mer. If  it  has  not  been  done,  if  we  have  patiently 
submitted  to  this  outrage  upon  our  property  in 
times  past,  let  us  resolve  we  will  do  it  no  longer — 
let  us  (the  farmers)  awake  to  this  subject  and  say 
it  shall  be  so  no  more,  .'ind  exert  ourselves  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  gross  insult  and  abuse.  If  you  or- 
der the  sportsman  off  your  premises,  ho  is  affront- 
ed and  thinks  he  is  doing  no  harm.  What  strange 
ideas  simie  men  have  of  property  at  the  present  day, 
to  think  they  may  do  what  they  please  upon  their 
neighbor's  grounds.  Would  they  ho  pleased  to 
have  their  own  premises  thus  invaded  and  their 
property  destroyed  ?  We  think  not.  Tlicy  know 
they  do  wrong,  or  they  would  not  run  away  at  the 
approach  of  the  owner.  We  concur  with  your 
friend  in  considering  "  the  person  who  destroys  the 
birds  on  his  premises,  in  the  same  light  as  though 
he  robbed  his  purse." 

For  one  I  hope  there  will  be  more  interest  taken 
in  the  preservatiim  of  birds,  so  that  the  lime  may 
soon  come  when  they  shall  become  our  familiar 
friends,  and  feel  that  we  are  their  protectors  rather 
than  enemies. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  M.  HARTWELL. 

Medford,  Mass.,  Aug.  25th,  1840. 


MASS.  IIORTICUI/rURAL  SOCIETY. 

EXHIBITION    OF    FRUITS. 

Saturday,  Aug.  15. 

The  variety  of  fruits  was  not  so  numerous  this 
morning  as  usual.  The  s|)ecimens  exhibited,  how- 
ever, were  good. 

Mr  Manning,  of  .Salem,  exhibited  the  Large  Red 
and  Green  Sweet  and  Graverstein  apples — the  lat- 
ter a  good  fall  apple.  Also,  Gross  Rousselet  (of 
New  Duhamel)and  Petit  Blanquet  pears. 

By  Mr  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  fine  English  Green 
Chissel  pears. 

By  Nathaniel  N.  Dyer,  of  Abington,  the  Ginseng 
apple. 

From  S.  Downer,  Large  Sweet  and  William's 
Favorite  apples— both  fine  specimens. 

From  A.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury  ;  William's  Fa- 
vorite and  two  other  varieties  of  apples — both  very 
large. 

From  Messrs  Winship,  Brighton  ;  a  new  Seed- 
ling pear,  raised  from  seed  of  the  Heathcot. 

l''rom  B.  V.  French,  Braintree  ;  Garden  Striped, 
William's  Favorite,  River  and  Garden  Royal  ap- 
ples—  all  fine  specimens;  the  latter  a  seedling. 

From  John  llovey,  Roxbury;  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  William's   Favorite  apple. 

From  Samncl  Swan,  M.  D.,  Medford;  the  llov- 
ey S-weeting — a  large  and  very  beautiful  apple, 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  to  the  taste. 

From  S.  Pond,  Cambridgeport ;  Bingham,  White 
Gage,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Apricot  plums  and  Ju- 
lian pears. 

From  Capt.  J.  Clark,  Dorchester;  variety  of 
Weeping  cherries. 

From  E.  M.  Richards  ;  beautiful  specimens  Wil- 
liam's Favorite,  Sugar-loaf  Pippin  and  Red  Juneat- 
ing  apples. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton  ;  large    spe- 
cimens of  Love  Apple  (Tomato.) 
For  the  Committee, 

J.  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 


Seed  Corn We  take  this  opportunity — so   as 

to  be  in  season — to  remind  our  agricultural  friends 
that  if  they  would  have  the  best  seed  corn  and  im- 
prove their  kind  for  another  year,  they  must  not 
neglect  to  select  the  earliest  and  fairest  ears  this 
fall,  and  preserve  then  carefully  for  seed.  They 
may  be  gathered  by  the  hand  from  the  field  as  soon 
as  the  husks  turn  white,  and  should  then  be  traced 
and  hung  up  where  the  air  will  circulate  freely  all 
winter,  and  where  the  rats  and  mice  will  not  reach 
them.  In  all  fields  some  ears  are  earlier  than  oth- 
ers. The  earliest  selected  for  seed,  will  insure  a 
field  nearly  the  whole  of  which  will  be  ripe  as 
early  next  year  as  the  ears  you  gather  out  for  seed 
this  season.  If  you  allow  the  later  ears  to  be  ta- 
ken for  seed,  you  will  find  a  late  crop  the  next  fall. 
The  surest  way,  therefore,  to  improve  a  crop  is  to 
be  careful  in  selecting  the  seed  ;  for  it  is  a  univer- 
sal law  of  nature  that  "like  begets  its  like." — 
Maine  Cultivalor. 


A  foreign  paper  says  that  a  short  time  ago  a  far- 
mer of  the  village  of  St.  Dunnet,  desired  one  of  his 
sons  who  is  7'J  years  of  age,  to  have  the  horses  put 
to  the  plough,  and  went  to  a  field  with  it.  Hav- 
ing worked  some  time  he  said,  "My  children,  tell 
your  friends  that  your  ancestor,  after  his  hundredth 
year,  ploughed  the  field  which  gives  you  subsis- 
tence. I  yesterday  reached  my  hundredth  year,^ 
Let  us  return  thanks  to  God." 
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ani>   horticultural  rigister. 
Boston,  Wednesday,  Sept^  5,  1840. 

BUNKER  HILK  jMONUMENT. 

The  women  luive  at  ]a>t  taken  in  iiand  the  coin[>lt^ti(in 
of  this  paliintic  erection  ;  and,  as  is  their  wont,  to  "  cap 
tlie  climax."  It  has  stood  long  enough  to  the  hnrning 
ehanie  of  the  men,  the  descendants  of  those  wlio  fell 
there,  and  now  liviri;^  jn  the  rull  enjoyment  of  the  bif;ss- 
ings  purchased  by  that  noble  sacrifice,  in  a  half  tinished 
state,  until  at  least  some  have  feared  that  our  litierties 
might  be  h'st  before  thisnornmemoration  of  them  should 
be  completed.  The  orator,  at  the  laying  i»f  the  corner 
stone,  spoke  rh:irmingly  ol  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  the  top  of  iliis  noble  spiro  ;  yet  many  a  psitriot  of 
'76,  whose  heart  was  illumimled  by  the  brilliant  sugges- 
tion, has  "  died  without  the  siglii."  But  the  women, 
we  trust,  will  now  do  it;  and,  if  they  will  get  the  mo- 
ney, we  promise  them  in  this  case,  that  the  '*  confound- 
ed "  question,  as  the  abolitionistscall  it,  about  *'  woman's 
rights,"  will  not  be  called  up.  They  shall  have  all  the 
merit  of  carrying  up  the  cap-stone,  and  of  placing  upon 
its  glittering  summit  to  their  own  honor,  an  imperisha- 
ble garland. 

They  are  determined  to  raise  at  least  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  this  with  pledged  contributiona,  wili  com- 
plete the  erection.  For  this  purpose  they  propose  hold- 
ing a  Fa  r  in  Q.uincy  Hall,  I'ostim,  on  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember, where  they  will  sell  all  sorts  of  liieirnice  handy 
work  ;  and  as  the  fairest  of  the  Fair  will  be  there  in  all 
their  brilliancy,  it  will  be  quite  an  affair.  We  are  not 
certain  that  any  of  the  women  themselves  will  be  on 
sale,  though  they  will  be  in  the  market  house.  Many 
of  the  fairest,  we  know,  have  long  since  been  taken  or 
spoken  for;  but  upon  tiie  presumption  that  "  there  ore 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  have  ever  been  taken  out,"  we 
can  answer  for  it  that  the  specimens  of  the  caught  fish 
will  present  all  the  encouragr^ment  liiat  can  be  desired 
to  every  bachelor  tn  throw  in  his  line. 

All  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  (abating  the  last  alluded 
to.)  will  go  to  the  completion  of  this  patriotic  erecticm. 
We  invite  therefore,  the  patriotic  and  lib.^ral  of  all  clas- 
ses, sexes  and  parties  to  attend  and  help  <m  the  good 
work. 

We  add,  in  cnnchisiun,  "  by  authoriiy,"  to  our  friends 
the  horticulturists,  that  a  table  wilt  be  devotfd  to  tlie 
sale  of  (ruits  and  flowers,  and  presided  over  hy  as  re^idy 
and  silver-tongued  saleswomen  as  even. Paris  can  afford. 
We  beg  them  therefore,  to  contribute  tib.;rally  on  tlie 
occasion  from  their  green-houses  ami  gardens,  fruits  and 
bouquets  of  any  and  every  kind,  promising  that  they 
shall  be  gratefully  nceived  :  and  lequesting  at  the  sjtmo 
lime  that  they  may  be  labelled  wirh  the  donor's  or  pro- 
ducer's name,  that  the  honor  of  thfir  production  as  well 
as  tlie  liberality  of  the  donation,  may  be  awarded  where 
due.  H.  C. 


sylvania,  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia.  !  wished, 
likewise,  to  see  the  Ohio  slock  and  some  of  the  stock 
and  he  iipfields  of  Kentucky,  if  my  time  admitted  of  it ; 
thinking  that  in  all  these  respects  my  inquiries  would  be 
•lireclly  available  to  the  benefit  ol"  the  farmers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

My  indisposition  increas<'d  in  my  progress  through 
Virginia,  and  in  descending  the  Western  waters  I  be- 
came so  sick  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  myself  at  once 
under  the  care  ofa  physician,  and  I  was  confined  some 
weeks.  F^xcei'dinglv  anxious  to  return  home  to  my 
family  and  duties,  1  left  my  sicU  chamber  too  soon,  and 
when  I  reached  this  place  was  entirely  unable  to  pro- 
ceed furtlnir. 

Under  the  best  medical  treatment  I  am  very  fast  re- 
gaining my  health  and  strength,  and  hope  to  proceed 
home  in  a  very  few  days  and  ai^ain  enter  upon  my  du- 
ties. In  the  meantime,  though  under  extreme  debility 
of  body,  thank  God  my  mind  has  been  left  to  me,  and 
I  have  not  altogether  lost  my  limp,  nor  been  diverled 
from  the  objects  of  my  oommission  as  far  as  my  infirmi- 
ty would  admit ;  and  hope  ir)  due  lime  to  convince  my 
brother  farmers  in  Massachusetts,  that  in  sickness  and 
health  I  have  nothini.'  more  at  heart  than  to  render-them 
and  their  great  art  all  the  service  in  my  power. 
I  am,  with  re-pect  and  esteem,  your  friend, 

HENRY  COLMAN. 


DR.  JACKSON'S  GEOLOGY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  this  work 
by  loan  on  our  way,  and  have  recreated  a  few  hours  of 
debility  and  sickness  with  its  perusal.  It  shows  what 
skill  can  do  in  making  something  out  of  little  ;  for  the 
geology  of  Rhode  Island  presents  few  nialeriais  for  a 
report.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Dr.  could  not  have 
discovered  somi;  gold  or  diamond  mine  beneath  its  sur- 
face !  After  all.  its  lime,  its  iron  and  ils  coal  are  valua- 
ble, and  ought,  perliaps,  to  satisfy  her.  We  have  no 
time  nor  slrencrth  for  extended  remarks.  We  are  re-en- 
tering, thank  God,  with  imperfect  but  with  renovated 
and  improving  healih,  upon  our  public  duties;  and 
shall  avail  ourselves  ofa  convenient  season  to  notice 
this  interesting  work  more  at  large.  Dr.  Jackson's 
learning  is  unquestioned;  his  exactness  mrst  praise- 
worthy ;  his  perceptions  rapid,  and  Ins  indu-;try  indefati- 
gable. His  geology  we  shall  not  discuss  at  any  preal 
length;  but  as  for  his  agricultural  notions,  in  which  he 
is  pleased  in  the  kindest  manner  to  express  his  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  from  ourselves,  we  shall  be  ready  en- 
tirely to  acquiesce  in  them  when  the}'  are  more  exactly 
defined,  and  when  we  have  the  proof.  At  present,  as 
far  as  we  understand  them,  his  proof  is  either  deficient, 
or  to  our  notions  it  is  against  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  arrives.  H.  C. 


LETTER  FROM  MR  COLMAN. 

Aldany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1H40. 

Joseph  Bi-.eck,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir — I  it  am  thai 
some  of  my  friends  at  the  East  are  anxious  lo  know 
what  has  become  of  me.  This  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my 
answering  their  kind  inquiries  through  the  Farmer. 

Not  being  very  well,  after  the  publication  of  my  Tliird 
Report,  with  the  consent  of  the  Exerulive,  I  hfi  hom« 
for  an  absence  of  three  or  four  weeks,  to  visit  the  marl 
districts  in  New  Jersey  and  Vir-jinia,  to  see  llie  appli- 
cation and  effects  of  lime  on  the  crops  in  IVnnsylvania, 
and  especially  lo  look  at  the  silk  establishments  in  Penn 


Jtl.ai«sac<iti8«t(9  HArClcitlbnral   Society. 

K-XKI^ITION    OF    FLOWKUS. 

Saturday,  August  29,  1?40. 
Bouquets  by  John  A.  Kenrick,   John    Hovey,   Rufus 
Howe,  Hovey,  iV  Co.  and  S.  Walker. 

Dahlias  hy  Josiah  Siickney,  Esq.,  Col.  W^ilder,  Hov- 
ey <&  Co.,  Messrs  David  Mclntire,  H.  H.  Hovey,  John 
Hovey,  Parker  Barnes.  L.  B.  H;iskell,  John  A.  Kenrick. 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  and  S.  Walker. 

Among  the  various  specimens  of  the  Dahlias  exhibi- 
ted, we  were  much  pleased  with  Castander,  by  D.  Mc- 
liitirc;  Primrose,  by  Col.  Wilder  ;  Unique  and  M.  Soult, 
by  J.  Stickney  ;  Stone's  Yellow  Ferfecliim  and  General 
Washington,  by  Hovey  tt  Co.  ;  Marijuis  of  Northamp- 
ton and  M.  Soult,  by  S.  Walker, 

Mr  S.  R.  Johnson  presented  some  fine  Roses  and  Bal- 
sams. 


China  Asters  by  H.  H.  Hovey,  John  A.  Kenrick  and 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  WALKER,  Cftairvmn. 
[i;;7'Owing  to  the  arrangements  making  for  ihe  Annu- 
al Exhibition,  on  the  0th,  lOlh  and  llih  iust.,  there  will 
iie  no  show  of  fruits  or  flowers  at  the  rooms  on    the  5th 
inst. 

Contributors  of  fruits  and  flowers  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  their  specimens  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day next.  'J'he  exhibition  will  commence  on  Wednes- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Per  order,  S.  WALKER, 

Chairman  Com.  Arrangements. 
Boston,  Sept.  1st,  1840. 

PARTICULAR  NOTICE. 
The  Commiriee  of  .Arrangements  will  meet  al  23  Tre- 
mont  Row,  on  Saturday  next  at  half  past  II  o'clock. 
S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 

FLOWER  COMMITTEE. 

The  Connniltee  on  Flowers  are  respectfully    request- 
ed to  meet  at  their  rooms  on  Saturday  next,  5th  inst.,  at 
12  o'clock,  M.     A   punctual   attendance  is  desirable,  as 
stands  for  exhibition  of  the  Dalilia  will  be  then  assigned. 
S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 

F.XHIBITIOW    OF    FRUITS. 

The  specimens  of  fruits  exhibited  this  day  were  all 
very  fine — particularly  the  peaches,  which  have  rarely 
been  surpassed  at  former  exhibitions,  and  for  a  weekly 
display  the  tables  were  very  well  filled. 

The  President,  Hon.  E.  Vose,  presented  beautiful 
samples  of  the  Grosso  Mignonne  and  Alberge  Peaches  ; 
also,  the  Large  Red  Sweeting  Apple,  of  extraordinary 
size. 

From  Mr  Manning,  two  new  varieties  of  apples,  which 
we  believe  have  not  been  before  shown  here,  called  the 
'*  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  "  and  the  "  Chailomoski  " — 
both  very  handsome— and  the  following  Pears  :  Juli- 
enne, Summer  Rose,  Beuire,  of  Mons  and  Duquesne  d' 
Ele — the  two  last  of  the  London  Hort.  Society;  also, 
the  Domine  Diel  Plum. 

E.  M.  Richards  exhibited  very  large  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  Seedling  Peaches,  and  a  peach  called  the  *'  Belle 
ofBeaucaire" — a  beautiful  looking  fruit ;  also,  William's 
Favorite,  Red  Juneatingand  Summer  Pearmain  apples. 

Specimens  of  Peaches,  all  very  splendid,  weie  exhi- 
bited as  fidhnvs  :  Mignonne,  by  Mr  W.  Oliver;  Grosse 
Mignonne  and  Coolidge's  Favorite,  by  S.  Dower  ;  Rare- 
ripes, Teton  d'  Venus  and  George  the  Fourth,  by  J.  L. 
L.  F.  Warren  ;  Rareripes,  by  Mrs  T.  Bigelow,  and  Cool- 
idge's Favorite,  by  Capt    George  Lee. 

By  Jacob  Hiltinger,  Chailestown;  very  fine  Necta- 
lines. 

S.  Pond  exliibiied  a  large  quantity  of  Pi-ars  and  Plums 
— among  them  we  noticed  Julienne  and  Cushing  Pears, 
and  Smitii's  Orleans,  Lombardy,  Diamonil,  and  Isabella 
Plums.  The  Cushing  pears  and  Orleans  plums  were 
uncomnionly  large  and  fine. 

Pears  willmut  na  ue,  by  J.  Fisher,  Biookline. 

By  Capt.  Seaver,  of  Dorchester  ;  very  large  apples, 
wilhoiil  a  uanre. 

By  I)r  Brewer,  a  very  large  specimen  of  the  Seckel 
Pear,  fntm  Newark,  N.  J. 

By  J.  L.  L.  F-  Warren,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage  and 
Green  Gage  Plums. 

A  dish  ofa  very    small  variety  of  the  melon,  (called 
the  Mandrake,)  beautifully  striped,  from    the   garden  of 
Mrs  T.  Bigelow,  Medford,  attracted  considerable  notice. 
For  the  Committee.  P.  B.  HOVEY,  Jr. 
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FRUIT  COMMITTKK. 

The  C<itiif»itte''  on  Ftuils  are  noliHcd  to  meet  at  llie 
rooms,  N'».  2'\  Tremont  Uow,  en  Saiurdnv,  tli«-  Tnii 
day  of  Sepienihnr,  at  halt' past  11  o'elcick,  (nr  thu  award- 
ing tliH  \Velle:i"  pri'iiiiiiin  of  twcntyfivn  dollars  fur  tln' 
best  snediing  siiuiituT  apples,  whicdi  shall  have  Urvti  pro- 
duced or  brotijfflit  into  noiice  since  the  year  ]8'2'J 

Sept.  ad,  1840.  E   M.  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 

EXlllBrnON    OK     V  KG  ETABLES. 

From  K.  IM.  Ri*liards,  Km(.,  Dedliam  ;  very  superior 
Bpecimens  of  tlie  fruit  c>f  the  I'-i;^  Plant. 

From  Hon.  K.  Vose,    Unr'  liester  ;  large  Lima  beans. 
These  were  pr'inounced   b)    the   Committee    tu  be  the: 
finest  specimens  ever  exhibited  at  the   hall. 
By  Mr  J.  Hovey,  Roxburv  ;    Toin.itoes. 
By  Mr  J.  A.  Keniicli,  Newi.m  ;    Tomatoes. 
For  tile  Committee, 

A.^RON  D   WILLIAMS. 


03"Judge  Pitman  is  expri:iH<l  to  deliver  ibe  annual 
address  before  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry. 

iryNos.  II.  and  III.  of  ll.C.'s  communicalio'is  on 
Banks  and  the  Credit  System,  will  appear  in  our  ne.\t. 

MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  stated  meeting;  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  said 
Society,  on  SATURDAY,  the  oih  day  of  September,  ai 
11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

E.   M.  RICHARDS,  Rec.  Sec'y, 

September  2d,  1810. 

BRICHION   1V1AR1vI;T.— MoNDAr,  Aug.  31,  1840. 
Repnrled  f»»rllie  New  1Cji{;Imii(I  Fnniier. 

At  Market  520  Beef  Cattle,  G40  Stores,  7500  Sheep, 
and  1C30  Swine. 

Pkicks. —  tieef  Cattle — The  prices  obtained  last  week 
for  a  like  quality  were  not  sustained.  We  quote  First 
quality,  |-5  50  a  ^r,  75.  Second  quality,  $5  UO  a  $5  25. 
Third  quality,  f  3  75  a  Si4  75. 

Scores.— Two  Year  Old  at  $14  a  $18.  Three  Year 
Old,  $22  a  $28. 

Sheep. — Dull.  Many  lots  were  sold  for  lees  than 
thev  cost  in  the  country.  One  75c.,  one  92c.,  $1  12, 
$1  20,  $1  33,  $1  G2,  $1  75,  and  $1  88. 

Swine — Lots  to  peddle  at  3  1-2  for  sows,  and 
4  1-2  for  barrows.  Also  lots  at  4,  more  than  lialf  bar- 
rows.     At   retail   from  4   to  5  1-2. 

TIIERMO.VIETRICAL. 

Reported  lor  tlie  New  lOii^Iaiid  Farmer. 
Range  of  the  TheruHnneter  at  the  (iardenof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England    Farmer,  HrigUlon,   Mass,   in  a   shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  weeks  ending  August  30. 

August,  1840.       I  7A.IM.  |  12,M.  |  5,P.M.  |    Wind. 


Monday,  24 

Tuesday,!  25 

Wednesday,  26 

Thursday,  27 

Friday,  2S 

Saturday,  29 

Sunday,  30 
Fair  everyday  at  12  o'clock. 
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SCF' HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITION.  .:£3| 

The  annual  Exhihiiion  of  ihe  Ma.ssachuseits  Horticul- 
tural Society,  will  take  place  al  their  Rooms,  23  Tremont 
Row,  (opposite  the  Savings  Bank)  on  VVednksdav,  Thurs- 
day and  b''RiDAY,  9ih,  mill,  and  llih  Seplemher. 

Choice  and  rare  specimens  of  Kruils  and  Klowcrs  are  res- 
pectfully solicited  from  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  from  the  lovers  of  the  science  of 
Horticulture  generally.  Committees  will  be  in  attendance 
to  receive  contributions  on  Monday  and  Tuesday^  7lh  and 
8lh  of  September,  antl  the'  specimens  sent  will  be  retained, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  owner 

A  list,  giving  tlic  names  of  the  specimens  of  Fruits  and 
Flowers  presented  is  respectfully  requested. 

By  order,  SAMUEL  WALKER, 

Chairman  Com.  of  Arran^cmeiUs. 

Boston,Ang-ust  2Glh,  I34ii. 

SUPERB   R0CI£:KT  LARKSPUR   SEED. 

The  subscribers  ofTer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Superb  Doiilde 
Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  of  their  own  raising^.  ^aved  from  riou 
hie  flowering  plants  only,  embracing  all  the  different  colors. 
For  fine,  strong  and  early  plants,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August  JOSEPH  BRECK  «fe  CO. 

June  17. 


nrigUton    Nnrgerics   niicl  Gardens.      For    Sale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
American  Urnnmenlal  Trees,  well  calculated 
I'ur  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Krmt 
Trees  emlirHcini;  a  great  variety  of  the  most  ap- 
j)rfived  kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
other  prnduetions  can  now  be  selcctedaad  marked,  and  will 
be  for  wnrded  to  jmy  place  as  soon  as  il  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most   ap- 
proved Europi'an  and  .American  varieties. 

Orders    may  be    forwarded   via-    mail,  addressed    Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  Hrighton,  Mass.,  or  Ick  with  Jilessrs.  JOSL^PH 

hreck:  &  CO. 

Brighton,  August  12. 


HYACINTHS- 

Tlie  subscribers  have  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
ble and  Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also. 
Tulips  of  mixed  sorts,  C"own  imperials,  and  Lilies;  they 
have  also  at  their  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  I'aeoiiies, 
which  will  be  furnished  at  one  day's  notice.  Lilies  and 
Po-onies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  be  planted  in  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  shall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bulbous  Roots,  from  Holland,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  be  given.  JOSEPH  HRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


BOY    WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  smart  active  boy,  about  16,  wants  a  situation  with  a  far- 
mer where  he  can  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  with  whom  he  wishes  to  stay  until  of  age. 
Inquire  of  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO^ 

August  26. 

PATENT   SPRING    BALANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  balances,  for  fami 
Iv  use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  51  and  52  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 


TO   NURSERVJIEN    AND   GARDENERS. 

A  well  established  Nursery  and  good  Vegetable  Garden, 
situated  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  near  a  market  for 
vegetables,  and  where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  trees,  to- 
gether with  every  convenience  for  a  man  with  a  family,  will 
be  let  on  accommodating  terms  to  a  good  tenant  for  a  term  of 
years.  Address  a  hue  stating  name  and  reference  (post 
paid)  to  J.  P  MERRILL,  care  of  Messrs.  Brack  &-  Co. 
Seedsmen,  Boston,  previous  to  first  of  October. 

August  12. 


BUDDING  FRUir  TREES. 

Cuttings  of  fruit  trees  for  budding,  comprising  nearly  all 
the  choke  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries. 
known  and  cultivated  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  all  from 
bearing  trees,  can  be  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sent 
with  perfect  safety  to  a  :y  part  of  this  country  or  Europe. 
Apply  by  mail  to  the  subscriber,  at  the  Poinolocical  fJarden, 
Salem,  Mass.  ROBERT  MANNING. 

Salem,  July  15. 


FENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl  uid  Agricul  ■ 
rural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  making  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &.  CO. 

Juiv  15. 


TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacturesr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  e  to  1 1  feet  long,  suitable  for 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  15. 


BERKSHIRE   HOGS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs:  ^Iso,  pigs  ?-S  blood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  al  the  New  England  Farmer  office,  or  al  their  larm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &.  CO. 

July  29. 


CASES    OF  TOOLS. 
Just  received  from  England,  a  few  cases  of  superior  horti- 
cnUurat  tools,  for  gentlemen  or  ladies  use,  a  splendid  article 
in  mahogany  cases.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


GARDfilNERS'  ICNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  iV  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  few  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
pruning,  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also— a   large  assortment    of   Budding    Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &,c. 

April  22. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED   WITH  GREAT  CARE,    WEEKLY. 


(prime) 


Alum,  American,     . 
AsHE3,  I'earl,  per  lUO  Uis.     . 

Pot, 

Beans,  white,  Foreign, 

"  "        Domestic,  .         . 

Beef,  mess, 

No.  I 

prime, 
Beeswax,  while, 
yellow, 
Bristles,  American, 
BuTTEH,  .shipping, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Chefse,  new  milk, 
Cider,      ..... 

refined, 
Bone  Manure, 

in  casks. 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  • 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fi9H,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1 .       . 
No.  2, 
No.3i       . 
A,lewives,  dry  salted,  No.  I 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    , 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 
Rye,       .... 
Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 
Grain;  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

s-outhern  fiat,  yellow 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern, 
southern. 

Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        fi-nished 

Hams,  northern, 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     .         .  -       . 
Hops,  1st  quality,         .         .         , 

2d  quality,       .... 

Lard,  Boston, 

southern, 
Leather,  Philadelphia  ciiy  tannage, 
do.  cuunlry  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Fool,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  22u0  lbs, 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 

Hemp,    .         .         , 
Flax,  .... 
Red  Clover,  northern. 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .         .         .        , 
Teazles,  ist  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  h'lecces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.         3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
f  Pulled  superfine, 
No.  1, 

No.  2,      .         .         . 
No.  3,^ 


11 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  BISHOP  AND  HIS   KIRDS. 

A  wortliy  bishop,  who  died  lately  at  Riilisbon, 
hail  for  his  arms  two  fieldfares,  with  the  motto,  "  on- 
not  two  sparrows  sold  fur  a  farthi  ig  ?"  This 
strange  coat  of  arms,  had  often  excited  attention, 
and  many  persons  had  wish«d  to  know  its  origin, 
as  it  was  generally  reported,  that  the  bishop  had 
chosen  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  bore  reference  to 
eome  event  in  his  early  life.  One  day  an  intimate 
friend  asked  him  its  meaning,  and  th«  bishop  re- 
plied by  relating  the  following  story  : — 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  little  boy  resided  at 
a  village  near  Dillengen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube. His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  the  boy  could  walk,  he  was  sent  into  the 
woods  to  pick  up  sticks  for  fuel.  When  he  grew 
older,  his  father  tanght  him  to  pick  the  juniper  ber- 
ries, and  carry  them  to  a  neighboring  distiller,  who 
wanted  them  for  making  Hollands.  Day  by  day, 
the  poor  boy  went  to  his   task,  and  on  his  road   he 


light;  "you  can  do  for  ine  what  I  should  like  bet 
ter  than  anything  else." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked   the  schoolmaster,  snii 
ling. 


VR\TE  AND  POUDItBTTE. 

An  estahlishnipnl  for  llie  maniiraclure  of  ihe  Mantircs 
called  Urate  and  Puudrelie  lias  lieeii  erected,  at  a  eon&idera- 
Me  expense,  in  llie  State  of  New  Jersey,  near  the  city  o( 
New  York  ;  and  an  ctt  of  ineornoralion  tias  been  granted  hy 


Teach    me  to    read,"   cried  the  bov,  falling   on  '  the  legislature  of  the  Stale  oi  New  Jersey,  l.y  the  name  of 
,  .     ,  ,      ,  ,  .     ,     .  .    '        ,  1  11  ,  "  The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Comiiany."  for  purposes  of  agri- 

hts  knees  ;   "  oh,  dear,  kind  sir,  teach   me  to  read.    |  fuimre,  wherein  it  is  provided,  that  50n  sliares,  a  portion  of 
The  schoolmaster   complied.      The  boy  came    to  I  the  stock  reserved  for  suliscription  by  fanners  and  gardeners, 
him  at  all  his   leisure  hours,  and  learnt   so  rapidly,  '  ^1'^".  a  limited  time,  shall  he  entitled  to  rccei^ve  5"  '■"shels 
'  111-  '  I  ol    Proudrette  yearly  tor  five  years,  viz.  in  1840,  lb4!,  IS-^i, 

that  the  schoolmaster  recommended  htm  to  a  no-  |  ,^,43,  and  1844,  upon  each  share  of  Sioo,  whicli  is  at  the  rate 
bleman,  who  resided  in  the  neighborJiood.  This  ]  of  211  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  those  years,  and  after  thai 
,  L!     ■      I  ■         •     1  :„  I.;,    period  to  receive  an  equal   dividend   with    ''  "'    ~ 

ho  was  as  noble  in  hia  nitnd,  as  in  lits    j^^| .  1 


I  gentleman 

I  birth,    patronized   the   poor   boy,  and  sent   him   to 
I  school    at  Ratisbon.     The  boy  profited    by  his  op- 
portunities, and  when   be  rose,  as   he  soon  did,  to 
wealth    and    honors,  he  adopted    two  fieldfares    as 
his  arms." 

"  \\  hat    do    you    mean  ?"     cried    the     bishop's 
friend. 

"  I  mean,"  retiirned  the    bishop,   with   a    smile, 
"that  the  boy  was  mvsf.lf." 


Do  AS  YOU  WOULD  BE  DONE  UNTO. — The  Itorse 
of  a  pious  man  living  in  Massachusetts,  happening 
passed  by  the  open  windows  of  the  village  school,  j  t„  gtray  into  the  road,  a  neighbor  of  the  man  who 
where  he  saw  the  schoolmaster  teaching  a  luimbcr 
of  boys  about  the   age  of  himself.      He  looked  at 


owned  the  horse,  put  him  into  the  pound.  Meet- 
ing the  owner  soon  sifter,  he  told  him  what  he  had 
done  ;  "  and  if  I  catch  him  in  the  road  again," 
said  he,  "  I  'II  do  it  again."  "  Neighbor,"  replied 
the  other,  "  not  long  since  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  in  the  night,  and  saw  your  cattle  in  my 
meadow,  and  I  drove  them  out,  and  shut  them  in 
your  yard — and  /'//  do  k  again."  Struck  with 
the  reply,  the  man  liberated  the  horse  from  the 
pound,  and  paid  the  charges  himself.  "  A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath." 


Revolu  rIO^ART  Akmy.  —  We  find  the  follow- 
ing in  an  old  Vermont  paper  :  The  number  of  regu- 
lars furnished  to  the  revolutionary  army,  were,  by 
New  England,  147,441  ;  by  the  Middle  States, 
56,.571  ;  by  the  Southern  States,  5C,9S)7.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  above,  that  Ne»v  England,  consisting 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut  furnished  more  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  than  the  other  nine  states, 
by  3872.  The  number  of  troops  furnished  by 
St;utli  Carolina,  was  6,448  ;  Massachusetts,  (J7,907. 
Ceorsia,  2G97  :  Connecticut,  31,939. 


these  boys,  with  feelings  almost  of  envy,  so  ear- 
nestly did  he  long  to  be  among  them.  He  knew 
it  was  in  vain  to  ask  his  father  to  send  him  to 
school,  for  he  knew  that  his  parents  had  no  money 
to  pay  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  he  often  passed  the 
whole  day,  thinking,  while  he  was  gathering  hia 
juniper  berries,  what  he  could  possibly  do  to  please 
the  schoolmaster,  in  hope  of  getting  some  lessons. 
One  day  when  he  was  walking  along,  he  saw  two 
of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  school,  trying  to  set 
a  trap,  and  he  asked  one  what  it  was  for  ?  The 
boy  told  him  that  the  schoolmaster  was  very  fond 
of  fieldfares,  and  they  were  setting  the  trap  to 
catch  .some.  This  delighted  the  poor  boy,  for  he 
recollected  that  he  had  often  seen  a  great  number 
of  these  birds  in  the  juniper  wood,  where  they 
came  to  cat  the  berries,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 
he  could  catch  some. 

The  next  day  the  little  boy  borrowed  an  old 
basket  of  his  mother,  and  when  ho  went  to  the 
wood,  he  had  the  great  delight  to  catch  two  field- 
fares. He  put  them  in  the  basket,  and  tying  an 
old  handkerchief  over  it,  he  took  them  to  the 
schoolmaster's  house.  Just  as  he  arrived  at  the 
door,  he  saw  the  two  little  boys,  who  had  been  set- 
ting the  trap,  and  with  some  alarm  he  asked  them 
if  they  had  caught  any  birds.  They  answered  in 
the  negative  ;  and  the  boy,  his  heart  beating  with 
joy,  gained  admittance  into  the  schoolmaster's  pre- 
sence. Iti'a  few  words  he  told  liow  he  had  seen 
the  boys  setting  the  trap,  and  how  lie  had  caught 
the  birds,  to  bring  them  as  a  present  to  his  master. 

"  A  present,  my  good  boy  I"  cried  the  school- 
master ;  "you  do  not  look  as  if  you  could  afford  to 
make  presents.  Tell  me  your  price,  and  I  will 
pay  it  to  you,  and  thank  you  besides." 

"I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  boy. 

The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  boy  as  he  stood 
before  him,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  and  ragged 
trowsers  that  reached  only  half  way  down  his  na- 
ked legs.  "  Vou  are  a  singular  boy  !"  said  he  ;  j  A  Profitable  Voyage. — Mr  Hatch  informs 
"  but  if  you  will  not  take  money,  you  must  tell  nie  1  us  that  the  ship  Hector  arrived  at  New  Bedford, 
what  I  can  do  for  you  ;  as  I  cannot  accept  your  from  the  Pacific,  last  evening,  with  a  cargo  of 
present,  without  doing  something  for  it  in  return,  twenty  seven  hundred  barrels  of  oil— having  been 
Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?"  j  out  only  twrnty-six  months  !     The  cargo  is  worth 

"Oh,   yes!"  said   the   boy,  trembling    with    de-    about  «i'^/i(j/ (/lousanrf  rfoWar*  .' — Transcript. 


To    TAKE     OFF     THE    IMPRESSION     OF     PbINTS. 

Ti'.ke  Venice  or  Windsor  soap,  which  must  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  ;  a  certain  quantity  of  potash, 
with  as  much  quick  lime,  and  boil  the  whole  in  a 
pot.  Wet  the  engraved  side  of  the  print  gently 
with  this  liquor,  then  apply  to  it  a  sheet  of  while 
paper,  and  roll  it  several  times  with  a  roller,  in  or- 
der that  the  impression  may  be  complete. 

New  Invfntion. — It  is  said,  that  a  cute  Yan- 
kee, in  the  Old  Bay  State,  has  invented  a  kind  of 
musical  clock,  that  he  has  attached  to  a  cradle, 
and  the  musical  department  sings  the  baby  to  sleep, 
'I  his  cute  labor  saving  machine,  it  is  thought  will 
induce  many  wary  bachelors  to  forego  their  celiba- 
cy, and  venture  upon  a  series  of  connubialities. 


he    other   stock- 
lolders. 

T!ie  Manufactory  has  gone  into  operation  according  to 
law  j  a  sufficient  nundier  of  shares  having  licen  snhscrihed 
for  that  puipose.  and  capital  paid  in  ;  and  the  first  dividend 
has  Ijeen  regularly  paid  to  tlie  subscrihers — the  next  divi- 
dend is  payalde  in  September.  Kut  the  Company  needs  a 
larger  moneyed  capiiai  than  it  now  has,  to  carry  it  on  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  Inquiries  having  fieen  made  whether  all  the 
stock  had  been  taken,  and  tlie  difficulty  at  the  present  lime 
of  otitainiiig  funds,  to  a  sufTicient  amount,  from  a  few  indi- 
viduals, has  induced  a  renewal  of  this  notice  to  farmers  and 
gardeners,  and  every  other  perscn  who  may  have  s|)are  lunds, 
(as  every  person  is  now  permitted  to  subscribe,)  that  there  is 
yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reserved  stock,  which,  by 
law,  is  to  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  in  Prou- 
drette, one  half  in  May,  and  the  other  half  in  September,  in 
the  years  1840,  1S4I,  1812,  1-543,  and  1844,  not  yet  subscribed 
for,  and  tlie  t)Ooks  arc  now  open  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  same,  by  any  person,  whether  gardener,  farmer  or  other- 
wise, at  the  office  of  ihc  Lodi  IVlanufacluring  Company,  No. 
73  Cedar  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Terms  lor  the 
reserved  stock,  SlOO  per  share  in  cash;  and  for  ihe  other 
portion  of  ihe  slock  an  instalment  of  S25  per  share  on  sub- 
scribing, and  the  residue  (being  S75  per  share)  to  be  called 
in  by  instalments  of  fis  per  share,  aher  thirty  days  notice 

These  manures  have  been  fairly  tested  and  very  generally 
approved  of  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best  maimres,  ana 
more  economically  applied  than  any  other  known  substance 
used  for  manure. 

As  the  article  can  be  furnished  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  (not  more  ihan  sufficient  to  manure 
35.000  acres  anmially,)  it  must  follow,  that  111  a  few  years  it 
will  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  stockholders 
alone. 

It  is  important  to  agriculture,  and  the  enterprise  deserves 
the  liberal  support  of  every  enlightened  farmer.     By  order, 
WILLIAM  M.  WILSON,  Secretary. 

At  an  election  for  Directors  of  the  Lodi  Manufacturing 
Company,  held  at  Jersey  City  on  the  6lh  day  of  July,  1840, 
the  following  persons  were  elected  Directors  of  the  Compa- 
ny, to  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  Monday  in  October 
ne.xt,  namely,  Anthony  Dcy  and  Jacob  C.  ttey,  of  New 
York  ;  J  D.  Miller,  Andrew  S.  Garr  and  Rodman  M.  Price, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Agust  12. 

TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
up  cattle.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Perby,  Esq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  le  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attacheii  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  ai  lihcriy  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  oerfeclly  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO.    _ 


BERKSHIRE:    PIGS   FROM    HAWS'S   STOCK.    ' 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  few  liltres,  from  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  sows  in  llie  country,  sired  by  Losing's 
and  other  imported  boars.  Also,  the  smaller  class  of  Berk-' 
shire  pigs,  which  are  very  beautiful  animals,  and  delicious- 
porkers..  Either  of  the  above  stocks  will  be  disposed  of 
extremely  low  by  applying  to  Z.  STANDISH. 

N.  B.  The  pigs  will  be  neatly  caged  and  shipped  at  New 
York,  without  extra  charge,  if  required.  Unquestionable 
reference  will  be  given  for  thorough  breeding. 

Albany,  August  19.  41 
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HANKS  AND  THE  CREDIT  SYS  I  EM. 
No.  II. 

Tlie  first  e.\cliiinL'.es  of  men  were  of  wlrit  wo 
call  biuter,  in  which  one  arlicle  was  triven  direclly 
for  another — as  a  skin  for  a  bushel  of  grain,  or 
grain  or  sUins  for  a  cow  ;  or  other  forms,  in  which 
articles  were  exchanged  in  kind.  This,  for  various 
and  obvious  reasons,  was  a  very  inconvenient  mode 
oftrartic.  Men  presently  found  that  some  fixed 
representative  of  value  wms  needed,  by  which  ex- 
chanijes  could  be  made  with  more  ease  and  with 
e.iactness.  The  precious  melals  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  all  civilized  and  semi-civilized  nations  as  this 
representative  of  value,  tliis  medium  or  standard  of 
exchange;  and  by  the.se  means  business  or  ex- 
change or  traffic  is  carried  on  with  fractional  pre- 
cision. In  themselves  the  precious  metals  are  not 
so  valuable  aa  iron  or  lead  or  copper  ;  that  is,  they 
are  not  susceptible  of  being  applied  to  so  many  of 
the  practical  use<  of  life  ;  but  from  their  scarcity, 
and  their  little  liability  to  corrosion  or  wear,  they 
have  been  universally  adopted  as  a  currency  or  me- 
dium of  traffic  and  exchange.  It  will  be  obvious 
upon  reflection  that  the  first  and  an  indispensible 
requisite  in  a  currency  or  standard  of  value  or  me- 
dium of  exchange  is,  that  it  should  have  an  intrin- 
sic, admilted,  fxed  and  ptnnanent  value.  This,  we 
repeat  it,  is  essential  ;  and  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  Without  this,  every  thing  would  be  thrown 
into  contusion.  The  power  of  no  government  on 
earth  can  sustain  a  currency  without  this  basis  of 
confidence.  The  previous  metals  alone  furnish 
tliat  basis.  Governments  have  often  attempted  by 
arbitrary  enactments  to  fix  a  scale  of  prices,  and 
to  make  other  things  than  gold  and  silver  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;  but  the  consequences 
have  always  been  disastrous.  The  currency  thus 
attempted  to  be  sustained  by  the  force  of  law,  has 
gone  down  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  ef- 
forts made  to  niainlan  it. 

A  bank,  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
must  rest  its  credit  upon  its  perfect  capacity  to 
meet  all  its  obligations  promptly  and  perfectly  ac- 
cording to  their  tonor :  if  its  notes  are  on  demand, 
whenever  they  are  presented  ;  if  on  time,  when 
that  time  arrives.  There  must  be  no  evasion,  or 
hesitation,  or  delay.  It  is  allowed  to  issue  its  cred- 
its in  the  form  of  notes,  usually  payable  on  demand 
at  its  banking  house.  If  these  notes  are  expected 
to  liavo  currency  as  cash,  they  may  be  as  gpod  as 
cash  by  being  able  always  to  command  it. 

Banks  have  been  established  on  various  founda- 
tions:  sometimes  on  the  pledge  of  real  estate; 
sometimes  on  the  pledge  of  public  stocks;  some- 
times on  the  association  of  individuals,  who  united 
their  joint  credit  and  gave  their  own  personal  secu- 
rity for  the  redemption  of  their  notes.  Such  a  cap- 
ital is  in  the  first  place  necessarily  Huctualing  in 
its  value  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  such  bills  are  not 
convertible  into  specie,  and  therefore  do  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  exchange.  Banks  which  rest 
exclusively   upon    mere   personal  credit,  excepting 


in  some  such  extraordinary  cases  as  that  of  Girard, 
are  utterly  unsafe.  A  bunk  is  safe  only  when  it 
rests  upon  a  S|iecie  basis — a  basis  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  is  prepared  to  cash  all  its  demands  on  pre- 
sentation. 

The  State  understood  this  in  the  first  creation  of 
banks;  and  therefore  it  provided  that  no  bank 
should  go  into  operation  until  two  thirds  of  its  cap- 
ital stock  should  be  paid  into  the  vaults  of  the  bank 
in  good  faith,  there  to  remain  lor  the  use  of  the 
bank  in  case  a  run  should  bo  made  upon  it,  and  for 
the  security  of  the  public  against  the  insolvency  of 
the  bank.  This  wholesome  provision,  though  re- 
maining untouched  on  the  statute  book,  has  long 
since  been  utterly  disregarded  in  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  banking.  It  is  obvious  that  there  could  be 
no  actual  loss  to  the  public  from  keeping  tliis  spe- 
cie on  hand,  because  it  would  be  represented  in 
full  by  the  notes  of  the  bank  ;  but  had  this  whole- 
some provision  been  strictly  maintained,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  broken  banks  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments. 

But  it  is  said,  since  the  multiplication  of  banks, 
this  has  been  impossible,  for  no  bank  can  keep  out 
but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  its  capital, 
owing  to  the  severe  competition  of  other  banks. 
This  competition  has  undoubtedly  its  advantages  ; 
but  in  any  case  tiie  same  proportion  of  specie  to  its 
issues  should  be  maintained  ;  and  no  bank  ought 
to  be  considered  as  safe,  nor  should  be  tolerated  by 
law,  where  it  has  not  always  on  hand  a  specie  cip- 
ital  at  least  equal  to  two  thirds  of  its  issues  or 
discounts.  If  there  is  a  deficiency,  it  should  at 
once,  for  the  security  of  the  community,  supply 
that  deficiency.  It  may  be  said  that  its  creditors 
are  all  good,  and  the  obligations  of  the  bank  will 
in  any  event  be  made  secure.  This  may  be  true 
and  ought  always  to  be  true;  but  the  objection  in 
the  case  is,  that  this  property  is  not  convertible. 
The  true  value  (jf  a  bank  note  consists  in  being  at 
once  convertible  into  gold  and  silver;  the  moment 
it  loses  this  capacity  it  at  once  depreciates  in  value, 
and  the  loss  falls  upon  the  holde  ;  and  sometimes 
to  his  most  serious  inconvenience. 

It  may  be  said  again,  that  this  condition  of  re- 
taining such  an  amount  of  .•-•pecie  in  the  vaults  of 
the  bank  is  incompatible  with  the  number  of  banks 
in  th-s  tState  or  country.  The  answer  to  this  is 
then,  that  we  have  too  many  banks.  We  have 
pushed  the  credit  system  too  far.  The  truth  is,  all 
credit  to  be  sound  must  rest  upon  a  solid  basis. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  this  case.  Men  make  a 
great  flourish  about  the  principles  of  banking,  as 
though  they  were  so  complicated  that  a  common 
man  could  not  understand  them.  A  common  man 
can  understand  the  principles  of  common  honesty 
in  any  case  ;  and  if  the  mysteries  of  banking  dif- 
fer at  all  from  these,  we  leave  it  to  those  to  ex- 
plain  who  understand  them.  A  merchant's  credit 
is  sound  just  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  meet 
his  demands  exactly  according  to  their  tenor,  and 
no  farther.  Extraordinary  and  unlooked  for  emer- 
gencies may  arise,  when  he  may  ask  an  indulgence 
from  his  creditors.  He  will  seek  it  with  great  hes- 
itation.    Corporations  should  be  held  to  a    severer 


rule;  and  though  we  confess  there  may  be  great 
cases,  such  for  example  as  the  unexpected  occur- 
rence of  a  war,  or  some  contingency,  whigli  might 
threaten  at  once  to  rob  them  of  all  their  specie; 
yet  in  general  they  should  be  held  to  an  absolute 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

Banks,  then,  resting  upon  a  specie  basis,  and 
whose  credit  is  secured  by  all  the  guards  which 
human  wisdom  or  virtue  can  devise,  for  nothing 
short  of  this  should  satisfy  a  wise  legislator  and  an 
intelligent  community,  are  of  an  immense  benefit 
to  such  a  community  as  ours.  Besides  the  conve- 
nience of  their  notes  and  the  facilities  which  they 
give  to  exchange,  the  ci  ncentration  of  capital  so 
as  to  re.ider  it  available  to  all  classes  where  indus- 
try and  enterprise  are  to  be  encouraged,  and  the 
actual  increase  of  capital  by  fifty  per  cent.,  which 
can  be  done  with  safety  under  proper  management, 
render  a  most  important  service  to  the  poor,  indus- 
trious and  productive  classes — advantages  of  which 
they  can  avail  themselves  by  no  other  means.  The 
banks  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  with 
some  few  most  disastrous  and  humiliating  excep- 
tions, have  hitherto  maintained  an  undoubted  credit 
throughout  the  Union  ;  and  they  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of 
New  England. 

We  shall  speak  hereafter  of  some  of  the  abuses 
of  batdimg  and  the  credit  system,  if  there  are  those 
who  are  willing  to  read  our  lucubrations.      H.  C. 

August  21. 

BANKS  AND  THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 
No.  III. 

We  promised  a  continuation  of  our  remarks  on 
these  exciting  topics.  They  may  be  worth  little  ; 
they  may  be  worth  nothing.  They  may  show  only 
a  profound  ignorance  of  what  aie  technically  called 
the  principles  of  banking.  We  can  promise  noth- 
ing other  than  the  impressions  and  opinions  of  a 
mind  honestly  inquisitive  af\er  truth  ;  of  one  whose 
knowledge  of  them  has  never  extended  to  any  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  art  ;  and  who  has  in  the  case 
no  party  or  political  feelings  whatever  to  gratify. 
As  we  have  before  said  then,  let  them  pass  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

A  bank,  in  the  first  place  supposes,  that  there  is 
an  actual  accumulation  of  capital  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  founded  ;  otherwise  it  has  no  substantial  basis. 
It  certainly  is  not  enough  for  the  security  of  the 
public  that  certain  individuals,  however  respecta- 
ble and  reponsible,  pledge  to  the  community  their 
own  personal  credit  and  issue  their  notes  of  hand 
as  currency.  No  such  bank  as  this  would  be  re- 
lied on.  Each  of  these  individuals  is  liable  to 
failure.  'I'he  notes  might  be  paid  on  demand  or 
not,  as  it  might  happen  ;  and  that,  which  is  first  of 
all  things  demanded  in  a  bank,  a  foundation  of  per- 
fect confidence,  would  be  wanting.  The  object  of 
a  bank  is  to  loan  money  ;  but  what  sort  of  a  bank 
is  that  which  has  no  money  to  loan.  The  credit 
of  a  bank  must  be  unquestioned.  Its  notes  must 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  their  nominal  amount 
in  specie,  and  at  any  time  convertible    into  specie 
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at  pleasure;  otherwise  they  become  liable  to  ilis-  'us  suppose  an  c.xtretiie  case.  We  have  no  hesita- 
trust,  depreciation  and  fliicliiation,  which  subjects  tion  in  saying-  that  the  Bank  should,  by  any  sacri- 
the  holder  to  serious  and  o^t^■ntirnes  ruinous  losses,  j  tice  whatever,  meet  its  demands  punctually,  fully 
No  bank  can  maintain  it.s  notes  at  par  value  where  |  and  exactly.  Failure  or  refusal  to  do  this,  should 
there  is  any  question  of  the  al'ility  and  readiness  of  I  never  come  into  'ts  calculations.  We  know  many 
the  bank  to  redeem  lliem  according  to  their  tenor,  j  high-minded  merchants,  men  of  whom  it  is  only 
In  the  original  incorporation  of  b.inks  in  the  1  just  to  say,' they  rank  among  the  nobles  of  the  land. 
Commonwealth,  this  was  perfectly  understood  and  I  who  act  only  and  fully  upon  thefe  principles.  They 
provided  for.  There  were  men  en;raged  in  the  es-  would  not  fail  or  suspend,  while  they  had  any  means 
tablishment  of  the  first  banks,  who  had  passed  i  of  avoiding  such  an  occurrence.  In  the  late  dif- 
throuffh  all  the  miserable  fluctuations  of  the  revo-  i  ficult  crisis  they  made  most  tremendous  sacrifices, 
liitionarv  currency  ;  and  many  of  whom  had  pun-  i  by  paying  exorbitant  interest  to  the  Jews  and  sharp- 
gent  recollections  of  these  times,  without  doubt,  in  (  ers,  who  hung  round  them  like  the  Cossacks  upon 
piles  of  this  pictured  government  money  lying  in  the  Hanks  of  Napcdeon's  army  in  his  reticat  from 
their  drawers,  which  perhaps  had  fallen  in  their  \  Moscow.  They  might  liave  suspeiidi'd,  but  they 
hands  to  a  value  less  than  t'le  paper  on  which  its  ;  felt  their  mercantile  honor,  which  they  vahied  next 
nominal  value  was  enstumped.  On  this  account  it  i  to  their  lives,  was  at  stake,  and  they  would  not, 
was  provided  in  the  general  banking  law,  that  be-  ;  while  they  could,  ward  off  the  blow,  though  it  might 
fore  a  bank  went  into  operation,  two  thirds  of  its  j  require  in  order  to  maintain  their  honor,  the  sur- 
capital  should  be  "bona  fide  paid  in  in  gold  and  render  of  the  Inst  (JolLar,  the  hard  earnings  of  many 
filver,  to  he    liepi  there  for  the  iise  of  the  hank.'" —  ;  a  year's  labor  and  toil. 

This  provision  still  remains  on  the  statute  book.  ■  A  bank  surely  should  art  upon  as  high  princi- 
Had  it  been  always  enforced,  we  should  never  have  pies  of  right  and  duly.  Unless  by  some  wholly 
heard  of  the  failure  of  banks  or    the  suspension  of;  unlooked  for  emergency,  such  as  the  sudden  break- 


specie  payments.  Nor  would  the  public  have  ever 
suffered  loss  or  inconvenience  from  this,  what  some 
would  term,  hording  the  specie;  because   this  spe- 


ing  out  ot  a  war,  or  revolution  in  the  government, 
a  bank  should  consider  a  failure  or  suspension  im- 
possible.     We  use  the  terms  as    synonymous.      A 


cie  might  always  be  represented  by  the  bills  of  the  j  suspension   of  specie  payments    from  inability    to 
bank,  which    under  such    circumstances,  being  al-  '  meet  its  demands  exactly  according  to  their  tenor, 


ways  convertible  into  specie  at  pleasure,  would,  as 
a  currency,  be  lar  more  convenient  than  specie. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  a  bank 
ought  never  to  fail.  A  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, a  refusal  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  on  de- 
mand, agreeably  to  their  tenor,  is  a  failure;  is  a 
bankruptcy  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     The    dis- 


is  bankruptcy  ;  and  its  efiects  are  always  disas 
trous  ;  first  in  the  depreciation  of  its  stock,  and 
second  in  the  depreciation  of  its  bills  or  notes,  by 
which  suft'ering  and  loss  aie  often  widely  and  se- 
verely extended  ;  and  lastly  in  the  general  distrust 
which  it  at  once  creates  towards  all  banking  insti- 
tutions and  all  paper  currency.      When  a  bank  as- 


cussion  ot  the  question  by  the    batiks  whether  they    sumes  the  right  to    suspend    at    its    pleasure,    and 
shall  suspend  specie  payments,  and   how  long  thi'y  i  gravely,  with  an  arrogrance  which  we  hardly  choose 


shall  continue  this  suspension,  and  when  they  shall 
resume,  and  how  far  they  shall  resume,  is  an  out- 
rage upon  all  justice  and  right ;  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing countenanced  or  commended,  ought  to  be  sig- 
nally rebuked  and  visited  with  the  apvenst  retri- 
bution of  the  laws. 

If  it  be  said  that  there  is  not  specie  enough  in 
tlie  country  on  which  to  found  such  a  system  of 
banking,  then  it  seems  we  have  not  the  capital  for 
secure  and  lu'nest  banking  :  and  ought  not  to  have 
a  bank,  which  cannot  thus  provide  for  itself;  or 
otherwise  we  ought  to  seek  foreign  capital,  which 
would  always  be  to  be  had,  if  full  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  our  system  of  banking.  It  is  because 
our  system  of  state  banking,  I  do  not  limit  the  re- 
mark to  Massachusetts,  has  .been  justly  deemed  en- 
tirely insecure,  that  our  f?tato  bank  stocks  find  lit- 
tle or  no  market  in   Europe. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  to  put  an  extreme  case, 
suppose  a  bank  with  one  hundred  and  fitly  thou- 
sand dollars  capital,  and  the  full  amount  discount- 
ed should  be  run  upon  for  specie.  Upon  our  sup- 
position she  has  but  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  specie  to  pay  with  if  called  upon.  Now  in  the 
first  place  no  such  run  is  likely   to  take  place,  cer- 


to  designate,  in  defiance  of  law  and  right,  chooses 
to  discuss  the  question  of  how  long  tlie  suspension 
shall  continue,  we  should  like  to  inquire  whether 
its  customers  are  at  liberty  to  act  upon-the  same 
principle  ;  and  whether  its  heaviest  debtors  will  be 
spared  and  indulged  when  they  choose  at  their 
pleasure  to  suspend  the  payment  of  their  notes 
which  the  bank  has  discounted  ?  Shall  a  corpo- 
ration, enjoying  singular  privileges  in  the  commu- 
nity, be  allowed  to  violate  all  principles  of  commer- 
cial honor  and  right  in  a  case  where  an  individual 
in  debt  to  the  same  corporation,  would  be  held  to 
the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law,  and  be  degraded 
from  the  liigb  standing  which  ho  occupied,  if  he 
failed  to  meet  his  engagements?  It  is  not  enough 
in  such  case  to  say  the  bank  is  secure  ;  its  means 
are  ample,  and  it  will  presently  meet  all  its  engage- 
ments. This  may  not  be  generally  known,  or  may 
not  secure  universal  confidence.  Its  stock  and  its 
notes  are  at  once  depreciated  ;  and  those  who  hold 
them  cannot  v\'ait  for  an  ultimate  settlement,  and 
must  dispose  of  them  at  a  most  serious  loss.  At 
the  failure  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  in  Boston, 
for  example,  thousands  and  thousands  of  its  bills 
were  sold  at  50  per  cent,  discount;    though  it  was 


are  not  estimated  as  they  ought  to  he.     If  the    ef- 
fects  of  a  failure  to  meet  his  engagements   exactly   j 
and  iniuctually,  were  always  limited   to  an  Individ- 
ual,  the  evils  of  failure  would  be  comparatively  iri-  '■ 
fling.      But  it  is   not  so.       In    an   active    business  ] 
community,  men  of  business  are  desirous  to  employ 
all  the  means  they  can  command.     They  incur  ob-  j 
ligations  on  the  presumpticm  that  the  obligations  of  , 
others  to  themselves  will    be    punctually    fulfilled. 
These  obligations  are  spread  in  infinite  ramifications  , 
like  net-work  over  the  whole  community.     A    fail-  ' 
uie  in  one  case  may  be  felt  throughout  the    whole, 
and  the  negligence,    or    inadverleuce,  or    want    of 
punctnality  in  some   single  individual,   may    bring  ! 
inconvenience  and  ruin  upon  thousands. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  a  bank  should  not  fail. 
It  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  put  into  a  condition 
to  fail.  Such  a  contingency  should  be  hardly 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  The  banks  never 
would  have  failed  and  never  would  fail,  if  they 
strictly  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to 
the  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults.  But  the  an- 
swer to  this  is  that  the  banks  then  could  never  do 
any  business,  and  that  there  is  not  specie  enough 
for  these  purposes.  Then  it  seems  in  the  first 
place  we  have  too  many  banks,  or  otherwise  they 
would  do  business  to  the  extent  of  their  capital,  and 
this  is  all  they  ever  should  do.  If  in  the  next 
place  we  have  not  specie  enough,  then  it  seems  the 
capital  is  actually  wanting  on  which  alone  a  secure 
banking  system  can  rest.  A  bank  should  take  no 
extraordinary  risks.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
community  and  seldom  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves, to  loan  money  to  those  persons  whose  credit 
is  in  any  measure  suspicious  or  uncertain.  We 
know  at  least  one  bank  in  the  State,  to  its  high 
praise  be  it  spoken,  which,  we  believe,  has  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  of  banking,  never  lost  a 
single  dollar  from  its  creditors.  'J  his  shows  a 
vigilance,  a  rigid  adherence  to  fixed  rules  and 
punctuality  and  sound  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment, which  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  There  is 
little  danger  of  the  failure  of  such  a  bank. 

August  28.  H.  C. 


tainly  if  other  banks  are  managed  on  the  same  just,  i  well  known  that  under  the  law  rendering  the  stock- 
honorable  and  legal  principles.  If  atteinpled  it  i  holders  responsible  to  the  amount  of  their  shares, 
could  not  be  done  at  once  without  giving  si'mo  it  was  not  probable  there  would  be  any  eventual 
time  for  the  bank  to  provide  for  such  an  emergen-  |  loss  upon  them.  The  stock  of  the  United  States 
cy.  But  the  thing  itself  is  scarcely  possible,  as  it  j  Bank,  much  of  which  was  bought  at  V^'y  dollars  ))er 
supposes  all  the  notes  of  the  banks  to  be  cimcen-  :  share,  owing  to  its  suspension  has  commanded  only 
trated  in  a  few  hands;  or  a  conspiracy  among  the  :  .'iti  dollars  in  the  market.  How  many  of  its  stock- 
holders of  the  bills  ti  effect  the  ruin  of  the  bank,  a  holders  must  be  utterly  mined  by  such  a  result, 
thing  which  will  not  happen,  unless  the  bank  by  its  ;  Honor  and  punctuality  are  the  soul  of  a  cominer- 
misconduct  brings  itself  under  suspicion.     But  let  '  cia!  community.     It  ia  much  to  be  feared  that  they 


Mutton  Broth  for  tht  Sick. — Have  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  a  neck  or  hiin  of  mutt(ui ;  take  of}"  the  skin 
and  the  fat,  and  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  ;  cover  it 
with  cold  water,  (it  will  take  about  a  quart  to  a 
pound  of  meat,)  let  it  simmer  very  gently  and  skim 
it  well  ;  cover  it  up,  and  set  it  over  a  moderate  fire, 
where  it  may  stand  gently  stowing  for  about  an 
hour  ;  then  strain  it  of!'.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
become  cold,  when  all  the  greasy  particles  will 
float  on  the  surface,  and  becoming  hard,  can  be 
easily  taken  off,  and  the  settlings  will  remain  at 
the  bottom.  N.  B. — We  direct  the  meat  to  be 
done  no  more  than  just  sufficiently  to  be  eaten  ;  so 
a  sick  man  may  have  plenty  of  good  broth  for  noth- 
ing ;  as  by  this  manner  of  producing  it,  the  meat 
furnishes  a  good  family  meal.  This  is  an  inoffen- 
sive nourishment  for  sick  persons,  and  the  only 
mutton  broth  that  should  be  given  to  convalescents, 
whose  constitutions  require  replenishing  with  res- 
torative aliment  of  easy  digestion.  The  common 
way  of  making  it  with  roots,  onions,  sweet  herbs, 
&c.  &c.  is  too  strong  for  weak  stomachs.  Plain 
broth  will  agree  with  a  delicate  stomach,  when  the 
least  addition  of  other  Ingredients  would  immedi- 
ately ofTond  it. 


How  can  a  farmer  expect  to  gain  wealth  who  con- 
sumes all  he  raises  and  runs  in  debt  for  all  he  baya 
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A  BARN  WORTH  LOOKING  AT. 

Tlie  SImkers  at  AllVfd,  Me.,  as  we  lenrn  from 
tlie  Farriior's  Monllily  Visitor,  liave  a  barn  I4.'i  feet 
111  li'iigtli  by  about  50  fi'et  in  widlli,  and  tlireo  sto- 
ries in  lieiglit  from  the  basement  lo  tlie  pKites  ;  on 
one  end,  say  thirty  feet  beam,  and  at  tlie  other  from 
eiirhteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  barn 
with  loaded  teatns  of  hay  or  grain  is  on  the  third 
or  upper  story.  As  the  bnilding  stands  on  a  side 
liill  reaching  up  and  down  lengthwise,  the  entrance 
is  of  no  very  steep  ascent  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
barn.  The  load  of  hay  is  pitched  down  either  up- 
on the  scartbliling  over  the  cattle  stalls,  or  where 
there  is  no  stall  to  the  double  depth  of  the  bays  be- 
low. The  quantity  of  h;iy  or  other  barn  material 
that  this  building  will  contain  after  leaving  ample 
space  for  the  cattle,  is  immense;  and  instead  of 
disposing  of  the  hoy  by  lifting  and  pitching  over 
head,  the  greater  portion  is  merely  thrown  over. — 
The  ample  barn  floor  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
a  moderately  inclined  plane,  so  that  the  empty  cart 
or  other  vehicle,  separated  from  the  oxen  or  horses, 
runs  back  itself  to  the  entrance  without  backing 
the  whole  together,  as  is  ordinarily  done  in  corn- 
men  barns  where  there  cannot  be  a  passage  through. 
This  upper  entrance  and  Hoorare  at  no  time  an  in- 
terference with  the  floor  below  fronting  the  cattle 
stalls,  from  which  they  are  supplied  witli  their  dai- 
ly food.  On  this  story,  as  an  unusual  convenience 
in  a  common  barn,  are  apartments  for  keeping  cows 
expected  soon  to  calve,  and  for  keeping  the  nurs- 
ing calves.  In  the  basement,  beneath  the  cattle 
stalls,  on  the  one  side,  the  manure  is  dropped 
down  to  be  kept  under  cover,  and  on  the  other  side 
is  a  capacious  cellar,  in  which  root  crops  are  kept 
free  from  frost  during  the  winter.  In  the  rear  of 
the  cattle-stall-side  of  the  barn,  is  a  large  barn 
yard,  hollowed  out  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  so 
as  to  catch  and  retain  the  strength  of  every  thing 
running  into  it.  Into  this  yard,  which  had  been 
cleared  of  every  thing  the  past  spring,  a  load  of 
black  muck  or  mud  from  the  swamp  at  no  very 
great  distance,  has  been  recently  carted.  The 
cattle  kept  here,  or  hogs  rnnning  upon  and  working 
it  over  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  convert  every 
material  deposited  in  a  yard  thus  constructed,  into 
an  extra  quantity  of  the  very  best  manure. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  foreign  work  will 
show  the  young  people  of  our  country  how  they 
keep  up  a  succession  of  fruit  trees  in  Germany, 
and  perhaps  it  may  stimulate  some  of  them  to  imi- 
tate so  laudable  an  example. 

"In  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  in  Germany,  there  are 
many  villages  which  obtain  a  rent  of  many  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  their  fruit  trees,  which  are  plant- 
ed on  the  road-side  and  on  the  commons.  Every 
new  married  couple  is  bound  to  plant  two  young 
fruit  trees.  The  rent  arising  from  the  trees  thus 
planted  is  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  parish  or  town. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  plantations  from  injury 
or  depredation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  all 
made  answerable;  each  of  whom  is  thus  on  the 
watch  over  the  other:  and  if  any  one  is  caught  in 
the  act  of  committing  any  injury,  all  the  damage 
done  in  the  same  year,  the  authors  of  which  can- 
not be  discovered,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  atone  for  it.  according  to  its  extent, 
either  by  fine  or  corporal   punishment." 

"A  gentleman  at  Colchester,  England,  makes  it 


a  rule  whenever  he  builds  a  cottage,  to  plant  a  vino 
against  its  walls,  and  two  or  three  apple  and  pear 
trees  near  to  it,  or  in  tlic  garden,  and  thus  he;  con- 
fers a  greater  benefit  on  his  tenant,  by  givin;;  him 
an  innocent  source  of  gratititation  to  his  children, 
and  an  excitement  to  a  little  extra  industry  on  his 
own  part,  Uian  if  had  let  him  a  comfortless,  mean 
looking  hovel,  at  hnlfthe  rent." 

A  few  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  disposed 
with  good  taste  about  a  farm-liouse,  add  much  to 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  the  scene;  and 
they  never  fail  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  a  visitor,  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  mansion.  A  season  should  never  be 
suffered  to  pass  by  without  some  addition  being 
niade  by  the  young  people,  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
yard,  garden  or  lane  loading  lo  the  houso.  Some 
families  have  displayed  their  industry,  taste,  and 
good  judgment  in  this  respect  so  conspicuously  as 
to  command  the  admiration  of  their  neighborhood, 
and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  travellers  to  inquire 
''  who  lives  there  •■" — Fanners'  Cabinet. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

HEN'S  e;ggs. 

I  notice  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  for  4th  mo.  last, 
p.  275,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  trutli  of  the  assertion, 
that  hen's  eggs  which  are  round  produce  female 
chickens,  and  those  which  are  long  or  pointed,  pro- 
duce males. 

When  a  boy,  I  was  in  a  situation  to  be  able  to 
indulge  my  fondness  for  fowls,  and  often  raised 
chickens.  Without  ever  having  heard  of  the  above 
facts,  I  discovered  that  the  eggs  which  approached 
the  nearest  to  roundness  always  produced  females, 
and  those  which  were  pointed  at  one  end  always 
produced  males.  I  acted  accordingly,  and  always 
succeeded  in  obtaining  females  or  males,  accord- 
ing as  I  wished. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  number  of  years,  being  in 
Philadelphia  market,  I  happened  to  mention  the 
fact  to  one  who  raised  chickens  for  sale,  and  who 
preferred  the  males,  because  they  grew  larger:  the 
information  was  received  with  some  surprise  ;  but 
I  advised  the  person  to  try  it,  and  afterwards  was 
informed  of  the  entire  success  of  the  experiment, 
all  males  being  produced  by  selecting  the  longer 
pointed  eggs. 

I  since  find  the  fact  was  mentioned  by  a  writer 
over  2000  years  ago.  L  H. 

FLOWERS. 

Flowers — of  all  created  things  the  most  inno- 
cently simple,  the  most  superbly  complex!  play- 
things for  childhood,  ornaments  of  t!io  grave,  and 
companions  of  the  cold  corpse  !  Flowers,  beloved 
by  the  idiot,  and  studied  by  the  tliinking  man  of 
science!  Flowers,  that  unceasingly  expand  to 
heaven  their  grateful,  and  to  man  their  cheerful 
looks  :  partners  of  human  joys  ;  soothers  of  human 
sorrow;  fit  emblems  of  the  victor's  triumphs  and 
the  young  bride's  blushes  !  Welcome  to  the  crowd- 
ed hall,  and  graceful  upon  the  solitary  grave !  Flow- 
ers are,  in  the  volume  of  nature,  what  the  expres- 
sion "God  is  love''  is  in  the  volume  of  revelation  ! 
What  a  desolate  place  would  be  a  world  without  a 
flower  I  it  would  be  a  face  without  a  smile — a 
feast  without  a  welcome.  Are  not  flowers  the  stars 
of  the  earth  ?  and  are  not  our  stars  the  flowers  of 
heaven  ?  One  cannot  look  closely  at  the  struc- 
ture of  a  flower   without  loving    it:  they    are    the 


emblems  and  manifestations  of  God's  love  to  the 
creation,  and  they  are  the  means  and  ministrations 
of  man's  love  to  his  fi'l  low. creator's,  for  they  first 
awaken  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
good.  The  very  inulility  of  flowers  is  their  excel- 
lent and  great  beauty,  for  they  lead  us  to  thoughts 
of  generosity  and  moral  beauty,  detached  from  and 
superior  to  all  selfishness,  so  that  they  are  sweet 
lessons  in  nature's  book  of  instruction,  teaching 
man  that  he  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  that 
he  hath  another  than  animal  life. — Zinn's  Advo- 
cate. 


Jin  Orchard  destroyed  by  Canker  Worms. — The 
orchard  of  Mr  Jabez  Giddings,  of  Rocky  Hill,  has 
been  overrun  with  worms  for  seven  years — and  is 
now  entirely  killed  ;  so  that  lie  lias  determined  to 
cut  it  down. — Thus  he  has,  by  these  insects,  been 
deprived  of  seven  years'  fruit,  and  finally  of  a  fine 
orchard, — which  he  is  now  under  the  necessity  of 
clearing  off — all  for  the  want  of  a  little  care  and 
labor.  By  spending  an  hour  per  day  for  six  months 
in  the  year,  and  $1  per  annum  for  tar,  an  orchard 
of  50  trees  might  be  preserved.  The  expense  of 
this  operation  would  not  be  more  than  .$20  per  an- 
num to  any  farmer,  and  most  of  them  would  per- 
form it  with  their  own  hands,  without  being  felt. 
The  result  would  be  the  preservation  of  the  trees, 
plenty  of  fruit  for  family  use,  and  a  surplus  that 
would  bring  at  least  $50  a  year  in  the  Hartford 
market.  The  fruit  used  at  home  is  a  full  compen- 
sation for  carrying  the  remainder  to  market.  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  the  balance,  in  7  years, 
is  $210  loss,  besides  interest.  But  an  orchard  that 
produces  an  annual  income  of  .$30,  is  as  good  as 
$500  at  interest — this  being  added,  makes  Mr  G.'e 
total  loss  from  neglect,  over  and  above  all  necessa- 
ry expenses  for  preservation,  not  less  than  $750 — 
or  on  an  average  of  $107  per  annum — more  than 
$2  a  year  for  each  tree  suffered  to  be  overrun  by 
Canker  Worms. — Hartford  Courant. 


Antidote  against  Mice. —  Mr  McDonald,  of 
Scalps,  in  the  Hebrides,  having  some  time  ago  suf- 
fered considerably  by  mice,  put  at  the  bottom,  near 
the  centre,  and  top  of  each  of  his  stacks  of  grain, 
as  they  were  raised,  three  or  four  stalks  of  wild 
mint  with  the  leaves  on,  gathered  near  a  brook  in 
a  neighboring  field,  and  never  after  had  any  of  his 
(Train  consumed.  He  then  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment with  his  cheese,  and  articles  kept  in  store, 
and  with  equal  effect,  by  laying  a  few  leaves,  green 
or  dry,  on  the  articles  to  be  preserved. 


Poultry. — When,  says  M.  Bosc,  it  is  wished  to 
have  eggs  during  the  cold  season,  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  fowls  roost 
over  an  oven,  in  a  stable,  in  a  shed  where  many  cat- 
tle are  kept,  or  to  erect  a  stove  in  the  fowl  house 
on  purpose.  By  such  methods,  the  farmers  of  Auge 
have  chickens  fit  for  the  table  in  the  month  of  A- 
pril — a  period  when  they  are  only  beginning  to  be 
hatched  in  the  farms  around  Paris,  although  further 
to  the  south.  It  would  be  desirable  that  stoves  in 
fowl  houses  were  more  commonly  known  near 
great  towns,  where  luxury  grudges  no  expense  for 
the  convenience  of  having  fresh  eggs." 


By  the  growth  of  root  crops  and  planting,  Mr 
Coke,  the  great  English  farmer,  has  increased  the 
rental  of  his  estates  from  25,000  to  $'200,000  per 
year. 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY. 
In  tlie  Hritish  rarmer's  Magaxiiie  fur  .luly,  wf 
find  the  follmving  nolico  of  Mr  Echiiiinil  Edmiinil's 
letter  to  tlie  fanners  of  Eiiglaml,  after  havii-fi  been 
to  the  United  States  to  look  after  a  pauper  lie  h:ul 
sent  out.  He  has  jrlven  to  his  countrymen  a  curi- 
ous account  of  the  a;iriculture  of  our  country,  so 
mixed  np  witli  ignorance  and  pn'judice,  that  we 
thinli  our  readers  will  be  anui.^ed  by  the  perusal  of 
it. — It  i.s  lucky  Mr  Edmunds  escaped  as  he  did 
with  life,  after  having  his  ears  greeted  "  with  the 
loud  horrid  noise  of  the  bull  toads,  which  weigh 
from  three  to  four  pounds  each."  VVe  sincerely 
hope  he  will  not  venture  the  lives  of  any  more  of 
his  paupers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;  for  after 
hearing  his  description  of  our  climate  and  the  dan- 
g-ers  to  which  we  are  e.xposed  from  heat,  cold, 
grasshoppers  and  bull  loads  I  we  shall  set  him  down 
guilty  of  manslaughter  at  least,  by  thus  endanger- 
ing their  lives.  No — let  him  keep  his  paupers  at 
home,  and  feed  them  on  fat  bacon  and  cabbage, 
rather  than  send  them  here  "  to  slave  in  the  heat, 
toil  in  the  cold,  and  starve  on  pickled  pork  and  po- 
tatoes." J.  B. 

"  A  Word  to  thk  Wise  " — A  Letter  to  the  Far- 
mers of  England,  liy  Edmund  Edmunds,  Uraun- 
eton,  Northamptonshire  ;  a  Farmer,  lately  re- 
turned from  the  United  States  of  America. — 
London  :  Hamilton  &  Adams.      1640. 

A  very  sensible,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  a 
very  faithful  [! ! !]  account  of  a  land,  of  which  we 
are  further  inclined  to  think  more  lies    have    been 

told  than  of  any  other  of  our  emigrating  points 

Mr  Edmunds  had  Keard  much  of  America,  especial- 
ly from  a  pauper  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of 
sending  out  thither,  and  who  represented  it  as  a 
land  flowing  with  little  short  of  milk  and  honey. 
He  resolved  to  see  and  judge  for  himself,  and  it  is 
the  objrct  of  the  letter  in  question  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  his  invfstigation. 

"I  went  up  to  Palmyra,  a  pleasant  village  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  because  there  I  was  to  meet 
my  son,  a  young  man  about  twenty  vears  of  age, 
for  whom  in  England  I  had  no  more  chance  of  tak- 
ing a  farm  than  I  had  for  myself;  and  there  too 
was  the  man  whom  I  had  prevailed  on  the  parish 
to  send  out,  and  who,  knowing  the  interest  I  had 
taken  in  his  welfare,  had  written  to  me  such  letters 
of  his  great  prosperity.  lint  how  did  I  Hnd  liim  ? 
Did  I  find  him  the  genllemaii  fanner  his  letters  had 
led  me  to  suppose  he  was  ?  No.  I  found  him  as 
poor  as  when  he  was  the  village  cobbler  of  Biann- 
ston,  and  I  may  say  apparently  less  comfortable  in 
every  point  of  view.  The  land  which  he  had  boast- 
ed of  as  his  estate  was  not  his  own  ;  and  he  was 
looking  forward  to  tlie  approaching  harvest  with 
dread  of  the  heat  and  labor  with  which  it  was  to 
be  gathered." 

We  should  like  much  to  have  the  result  of  the 
son's  experience,  the  young  man  of  20,  above  allud- 
ed to,  and  to  know  how  far  it  corresponded  with 
that  of  his  father.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  give  such 
extracts  from  the  letter  of  the  latter  as  we  think 
may  interest  the  general  reader. 

"The  .\niericans  always  reckon  by  dollars  and 
cents,  each  cent  being  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dol- 
lar; but  as  I  am  not  writing  for  Americans  but 
Englishmen,  I  shall  give  the  value  of  every  thing 
in  English  money. 


"  .^s  respects  the  land,  1  was  not  at  all  deceived. 
It  is  light  and  easy  to  till.  An  acre  a  day  may  be 
ploughed  with  t»'o  horses  abreast  driven  with  rein.-j. 
The  land  being  fertile  the  crops  for  a  while  grow 
very  luxurituitly,  exciting  hopes  which  are  not  un- 
frequentiy  disappointed  ;  for  supposing  a  crop  of 
wheat  should  escape  the  blight,  or,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans call  it,  the  rust,  which  in  two  or  three  days 
will  so  utterly  destroy  a  whole  field  that  there  shall 
not  he  a  grain  of  corn  in  it;  supposing  it  should 
escape,  what  from  the  excessive  heat  all  the  low 
lands  are  particularly  subject  to,  yet  from  the  heat 
alone,  when  it  does  no  particular  injury,  the  vegc- 
tation  is  so  quick,  and  the  grain  ripens  so  long  be- 
fore it  has  had  time  to  perfect  its  growth,  that  the 
kernel  is  very  snr.ll  and  light,  and  altogether  very 
inferior  to  what  it  would  be  in  a  better  climate. 
Wheat,  in  a  good  season,  will  not  yield  more  than 
from  about  1.5  to  20  bushels  an  acre,  and  being 
small  and  dry  it  lies  close,  and  weighs  from  60  to 
C4  lb.  per  bushel.  In  the  States  further  west,  it 
averages  about  2.')  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  the  price 
is  lower,  in  consequence  of  its  having  to  travel  so 
many  hundred  miies  to  market,  in  order  to  its  be- 
ing exported,  or  to  supply  the  Eastern  States.  If 
a  crop  of  wheat  in  Ohio  is  larger  than  in  the  .State 
of  New  York,  it  is  of  less  value;  so  that  the  far- 
mer's gain  is  about  equal  in  each  Slate. 

"  As  I  took  out  with  me  a  bushel  of  good  Eng- 
lish wheal  of  the  prini"st  quality,  I  sometimes  could 
not  restrain  iny  English  feeling  when  I  heard  the 
Americans  proudly  boasting  of  the  produce  of  their 
country,  and  vainly  talking  of  it,  as  if  the  like  could 
never  be  seen.  When  they  seemed  to  be  all  agreed 
and  had  quite  settled  the  point  in  their  own  mind 
that  there  was  no  wheat  like  their  own,  out  I  used 
to  pull  my  sample  of  good  bold  English  wheat,  fat 
and  plump,  and  showed  them,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, such  wheat  as  I  knew  their  country  could 
not  grow.  When  I  did  this  on  board  a  steamer, 
they  came  round  about  me  like  bees — all  the  cry 
was,  '  I  wonder  much,'  '  I  wonder  much  ;'  '  and  does 
suih  grain  as  this  really  grow  in  England  ?'  and 
then  one  and  another,  forgetting  his  American  in- 
dependence, was  presently  asking  for  a  few  grams 
just  to  set  in  his  garden. 

"The  Americans  grow  great  quantities  of  Indian 
corn,  which,  being  natural  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
will  yield  from  t!0  to  ]()0  bushels  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  land,  and  the  good  husbandry  with  which 
it  is  tanned.  It  is  set  in  rows  wide  enough  for  a 
plough  to  go  between,  about  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May  ;  it  grows  from  five  to  eight  feet 
high,  and  puts  forth  a  number  of  broad  loaves, 
which  are  good  fodder  for  cattle.  It  is  a  great  ar- 
ticle with  the  Ameri<;aD  farmer,  and,  as  a  never 
failing  crop,  it  is  his  chief  dependence,  and  much 
relied  on  by  hiin  lor  the  keep  of  all  his  stock  through 
the  severities  of  an  American  winter. 

"Tlie  land  would  grow  good  Swede  turnips,  but 
they  are  not  cultivated.  It  would  not  pay  to  give 
men  a  dollar  a  day,  that  is  four  shillings,  and  their 
board,  t.)  pull  them  up  and  house  them  ;  the  far- 
mer has  no  stock  that  would  pay  to  eat  them,  and 
they  would  all  perish  if  left  in  the  ground. 

"The  meadows,  generally  speaking,  look  pretty 
good,  and  will  average  about  two  tons  an  acre; 
but  the  hay,  made  of  red-top  or  timo'.hy  grass,  grow- 
ing from  three  to  four  feet  high,  is  very  coarse, 
and  there  is  not  much  nuture  in  it.  The  stoiik 
which  are  grazed  in  such  meadows  never  become 
fat.  If  they  are  in  good  order  as  stores,  that  is  as 
much  as  you   must    ever  expect  to   see.     I    never 


saw  any  thing  at  all  like  fat  beef  or  mutton  in   the 
thousands  of  miles  I  travelled. 

"  During  my  stay,  I  spared  no  trouble  or  expense 
to  gain  all  the  information  I  could  collect,  beino' 
very  desirous  to  know  whether  America  was  what 
it  had  been  represented  or  not.  And  from  my  ov.  n 
observations,  I  made  those  calculations  which  ev- 
ery man  of  my  age  and  experience  ought  to  make, 
before  he  thinks  of  settling  down  in  .a  countrv 
which  appears  one  thing  in  American  books  and 
private  letters,  and  another  as  it  is  observed  with 
the  eye  of  an  English  farmer  capable  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment. 

"The  American  horses,  with  their  long  tails,  are 
all  of  the  nag  kind,  vary  in  price  from  £10  to  £30, 
and  are,  taking  them  generally,  so  very  good,  that 
I  may  say  they  are  superior  to  our  own.  They  are 
well  made,  good  tempered,  and  are  mostly  used  for 
harness,  and  a  span  or  a  pair  abreast  in  a  light 
wagon,  will  trot  along  well.  The  Americans  take 
great  care  of  them,  and  will  give  them  corn  twice 
a  day,  when  there  is  plenty  of  grass,  yet  they  are 
never  in  any  better  condition  than  what  we  call 
good  working  order.  But  I  regard  America  as  a 
country  in  which  neither  man  nor  beast  can  thrive, 
for  there  is  but  very  little  enjoyment  for  either- 
Every  living  creature  must  feel,  more  or  les.s,  the 
close  ,SM/(ri/ heat  of  an  American  summer,  and  the 
picrctns;  co]A  of  an  American  winter. 

"As  I  should  be  sorry  to  misrepresent  any  thing, 
though  so  much  was  mi-sreprosenled  to  me,  I  must 
now  state  that  the  cows  are  very  good  and  u.sefu! 
for  a  dairy.  They  are  of  every  breed,  and  worth 
from  £8  to  £10  each.  In  their  frame  they  are 
what  we  should  call  beasts  of  six  i^r  seven  score  a 
quarter.  But  the  farmer,  who  should  keep  ten  or 
twelve  for  a  dairy,  is  subject  to  a  very  great  loss 
in  the  calves.  There  being  no  market  for  veal  at 
6d.  or  7d.  per  lb.  as  in  England,  the  calves  that  are 
not  wanted  for  rearing,  after  they  have  been  kept 
about  ten  days  to  draw  the  cow's  bag,  are  knocked 
on  the  head,  skinned,  and  thrown  to  the  pigs,  the 
price  of  slock  being  so  low,  the  farmer  has  no  in- 
ducement to  rear  more  calves  than  he  is  likely  to 
want  to  keep  up  his  own  stock,  and  to  save  buying. 

"  The  sheep,  a  mixed  breed  of  Spanish  merino 
and  Saxony,  are  worth  about  six  shillings  a  head. 
They  are  very  much  like  an  ill-bred  Southdown  in 
poor  condition,  and  will  cut  from  2  to  3  lb.  of  wool 
each.  When  fed  on  an  American  pasture,  they 
weigh  about  10  or  12  lb.  a  quarter,  and  the  meat, 
whether  beef  or  mutton,  is  worth  2  l-2d.  or  3d.  per 
lb.  The  lambs,  which  when  fat  are  worth  four  or 
five  shi. lings  each,  are  yeaned  at  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  In  consequence 
of  the  winters  being  so  very  long  and  cold,  the 
springs  are  lale ;  and  the  ground  being  covered 
with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  the  far- 
mer is  obliged  to  fodder  his  ewes  from  the  middle 
of  November  till  the  middle  of  May  on  hay  and  In- 
dian corn.  Now  I  would  ask,  what  is  to  pay  for 
keeping,  we  will  say,  fifty  ewes  for  a  year,  and  for 
shepherding  them  as  they  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
in  a  country  where  men  and  cattle  sufl'or  so  much 
from  the  oppressive  heat  ot  the  summer,  and  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  winter?  If  we  reckon  that 
fifty  ewes  have  one  lamb  each,  and  they  seldom 
have  more,  and  supposing  them  all  reared  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  sheep,  for  I  am  quite  willing  in 
my  calculations  to  give  America  every  advantage, 
what  then?  why  the  farmer,  after  twelve  months' 
keep,  has  got  fifty  ewes  that  will  not  cut  more  than 
•3  lb.  of  wool  one  with  another,  and  he  has,  at  most, 
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fifly  I'al  Uiiilis,  wortli  £12  10s.,  for  they  will  not 
fetch  more  than  five  shillitigs  each.  In  Enghind, 
the  keeping  of  sheep  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a 
profitable  part  of  fanninij ;  bnt  wliat  is  to  be  jrai[i- 
ed  from  it  in  America?  As  I  thought  on  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep  in  America,  and  compared  it  with  the 
same  stock  in  England,  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
myself,  '  this  is  indeed  fine  farjning,'  and  is  this 
part  of  t'le  fartnin;;  for  which  I  have  left  the  slioros 
of  old  Englund  and  all  its  comforts,  to  come  hore 
and  he  surfeited  wiili  pickled  pork,  and  toil  like 
some  poor  wretched  nogrn  slave  in  Soulli  Carolina, 
and  live,  too,  as  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
do,  on  a  perfect  level  with  my  laborers.  What  if 
There  is  'no  rent  to  pay,'  the  land  must  be  bought 
and  paid  for;  and  what  is  there  to  pay  you  any  in- 
terest for  money  expended  in  land  and  stock  ? 
What  is  there  to  enrich  you  after  years  of  servi- 
tude, and  enable  you  to  return  to  England,  to  end 
your  days  where  they  began,  surrounded  with  the 
comforts  which  an  Englishman  is  privileged  to  en- 
joy? Is  the  reader  thinking  what  a  fine  opportu- 
nity I  had  of  improving  their  breed  of  sheep,  and 
immortalizing  the  name  of  Edmunds  as  the-  great 
benefactor  of  the  country  ?  What  a  fine  opening 
for  beconiing  a  great  sheep  breeder  !  Though  I 
did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit  of  fame,  yet  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  introducing 
a  very  superior  breed  of  sheep,  and  it  was  tor  that 
purpose  that  I  took  with  me  eight  such  e.\cellenl 
iong-wooled  tups.  But  did  they  maintain  their 
English  character  and  good  properties,  and  keep 
up  their  healthy  appearance?  No.  I  saw  them 
degenerate  daily,  faster  than  I  thought  it  possible 
for  any  creatures  to  do.  When  they  landed  they 
were  in  good  condition,  bnt  I  could  not  keep  it  up. 
Though  I  set  great  store  by  them,  and  they  were 
all  the  stock  I  had  to  attend  to — though  they  had 
the  best  pasture  the  country  afforded,  and  were 
well  shaded  ivith  trees — had  as  much  as  they  could 
eat  of  oats,  peas,  Indian  corn  and  potatoes — still 
they  got  poorer  and  poorer,  worse  and  worse  every 
day,  till  at  last  they  became  very  thin,  and  their 
wool  so  harsh,  witliout  any  moisture  or  nature  in 
it,  that  it  was  certain  they  would  never  cut  a  good 
fleece  again.  But  the  heat  was  so  intolerable  to 
them,  that  they  had  no  more  comfort  of  their  lives 
than  I  had,  who  at  that  time  was  obliged  to  change 
my  shirt  at  least  twice  a  day,  though  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  still  in  the  house. 

"  From  my  own  experience,  I  can  only  speak  of 
the  overpowering  heat  of  the  summer,  that  moist, 
relaxing,  melting  kind  of  heat,  which  unfits  a  man 
for  every  thing  and  makes  existence  almost  a  bur- 
den. I  may  venture,  however,  to  assert  with  truth, 
and  therefore  without  any  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  tlie  winters  are  most  severe.  Cows  with  tlieir 
tails  frozen  off,  would  have  given  the  lie  to  any  A- 
merican  who  should  have  maintained  that  their  win- 
ters were  not  more  severe  than  ours.  But  I  heard 
enough  of  their  winters  from  the  Americans  them- 
selves, to  convince  mo  that  a  winter's  residence  in 
the  State  of  New  York  is  not  more  desirable  than 
my  summer  one.  which  has  made  such  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  my   mind." 

Again — 

"  Of  the  ytates  west  of  New  York  I  can  say  but 
little,  except  tint  every  one  fold  me  how  subject 
they  were  to  the  ague,  and  that  if  I  went  to  settle 
in  either  of  them  I  could  nut  escape  it.  This  re- 
port I  have  had  confirmed,  and  my  opinion  is,  from 
all  1  have  heard,  that  there  is  not  so  gri-'at  a  differ- 
ence in  any    of   the  Western    States   as    any    one 


would  suppose.  A  nephew  of  mine  complained 
exceedingly  of  the  heat  of  Illinois,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  ho  would  have  found  the  winters  very  cold, 
if  after  coming  to  England  he  had  determined  to 
return  to  his  claim,  which  he  had  marked  out,  and 
which,  as  far  as  the  land  was  concerned,  hold  out 
every  prospect  that  America  could  present  to  a 
young  man  well  qualified  for  encountering  the  dif 
ficulties  which  every  settler  nmst  expect.  I  am 
convinced  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  Eng- 
lishman who  tioes  to  the  United  States  must  expect 
10  find  liiniself  not  only  destLtute  of  the  comforts  to 
which  lie  has  been  accustomed,  hut  many  iiiconve- 
niencios  which  ho  did  not  reckon  upon.  The  in- 
tolerable bite  of  musquitOHs ;  houses  swarming 
with  bugs,  and  so  full  of  black  flies  that  they  get 
into  every  thing;  they  are  in  your  tea  cup,  half  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  before  you  can  swallow  your  tea, 
and  you  must  pick  them  off  your  butter,  soft  with 
the  heat,  before  you  can  spread  it  on  your  bread. 
The  chirping  of  iityritids  of  crickets  and  grasshop- 
pers, trirte  as  it  may  appear  in  comparison  wiih 
mnsquitoe*  anil  bugs,  is  so  wearisome,  that  it  be- 
comes quite  a  nuisance  ;  and  as  for  the  American 
forests,  they  are  as  gloomy  and  dull  as  any  thing 
you  can  imagine.  No  singing  birds  to  delight  and 
cheer  you,  and  for  a  while  make  you  forget,  if  you 
can,  the  country  you  have  left  behind.  ■  No  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land;'  but,  after  sun- 
set, the  doleful  croaking  of  three  or  four  sorts  of 
toads,  with  the  loud  horrid  noise  of  the  bull  toads, 
which  weigh  from  three  to  four  pounds  each  ;  such 
are  the  sounds  which  break  the  death  like  silence 
of  a  grand  American  forest,  with  its  lofty  pines  and 
magnificent  trees  of  almost  every  description. 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
and  innumerable  deaths  occasioned  by  the  exhala- 
tions which  arise  from  the  swamps,  and  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  drained  till  labor  is  cheaper  and 
produce  of  more  value.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  capi- 
tal— and  where  there  is  no  capital  you  cannot  ex- 
pect improvement. 

"  But  the  one  grand  objection  to  thi,'  United 
States  is  that  of  which  I  was  most  ignorant — tlit 
climale.  It  does  not  suit  the  Americans,  and  it 
cannot  suit  an  English  constitiuion,  to  work  in  a 
country  where  there  is  not,  for  many  days,  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive heat  more  close  and  sultry  ;  the  thermometer 
in  the  summer  is  often,  for  days  together,  at  90 
degrees  in  the  shade  ;  and  in  the  winter  oO  de- 
grees, and  even  lower  than  that,  below  zero.  If  a 
man  have  'bones  of  iron  and  flesh  of  brass,'  he  may 
be  proof  against  all  such  great  extremes  ;  but  if  he 
have  the  constitution  of  men  in  general,  let  him  be 
ever  so  stout,  ho  will  soon  look  as  thin  and  sallow 
as  his  neighbors.  Go  where  you  may,  and  look 
which  way  you  will,  you  neverseethe  ruddy  bloom 
of  health  which  meets  you  every  where  in  England, 
nor  old  men  and  women  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety,  as  you  will  see  in  almost  every  English 
village.  It  is  the  climate  that  carries  off  the  pop- 
ulation  so  fast,  that  I  doubt  whether  it  would  ever 
beooino  a  populous  country,  were  it  not  for  the  im- 
mense tide  of  emigration  flowing  in,  more  or  les.s, 
from  every  country  in  Europe;  more  than  4000 
emigrants  having  arrived  at  New  York  in  four  days 
It  is  the  climate  of  America  which  is  the  grand  ob- 
stacle to  its  prosperity — it  is  the  climate  which  dis- 
heartens and  sickens  the  man  who  dwells  uiubr  its 
influence  ;  for  it  is  a  power  which  he  cannot  re- 
sist;  other  difliculties  might  all  be  overcome,  but 
with  this  he  struggles  in  vain." 


He  at  length  resolves  to  return  to  old  England  : 
"  Let  not  my  reader  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I 
was  the  <mly  person  who  returned  to  England  with 
such  views  of  America,  that  I  would  on  no  conside- 
ration ever  go  to  it  again.  There  were  hundreds 
who  left  the  very  day  I  left,  and  I  know  that  thou- 
sands and  lens  of  thousands  were  left  behind  be- 
cause they  could  not  return  ;  and  if,  after  all  I  have 
litanl,  and  seen,  and  felt,  I  did  not  wain  my  fellow 
countrymen,  and  let  them  reap  at  home  all  tae  ad- 
vantages of  what  I  learnt  abroad,  at  no  little  cost 
and  trouble,  I  should  he  wanting  in  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  wliich  I  consider  my  brother  farmers  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  one  who,  I  trust,  will  never 
be  chargeable  with  indifference  to  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  any  man.  1  icas  deceived,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  deceived,  and  go  out  to  Ameri- 
ca with  expectations  which  I  am  sure  cannot  be 
realized.  Every  person  who  ijitends  to  settle  in  a 
distant  country,  should  know  well  the  climate  of 
the  country  in  which  he  intends  to  settle;  that  I 
can  say,  from  my  own  experience,  is  the  first  and 
most  important  point ;  for  if  the  emigrant  is  to  do 
any  good,  he  will  need  all  the  advantages  that  a 
temperate  climate  can  afford,  to  give  success  to  his 
exertions.  Now,  the  climate  of  America,  as  I  ob- 
served its  effects  on  others  and  felt  them  too,  on 
mi/ oicn  constitution,  does  not  promise  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  health  and  strength,  without  which 
human  life  soon  becomes  a  burden,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  ouccess  are  but  very  hopeless.  Though  I 
went  out  with  some  capital,  quite  as  much  as  was 
necessary,  and  with  a  determination  to  work  and 
make  the  best  of  every  thing,  and  with  no  idea  of 
setting  lip  for  a  fine  gentleman,  yet  I  could  not  dis- 
cover any  thing  in  America  that  held  out  those 
prospects  which  I  certainly  was  led  to  hope  for,  and 
which  every  man  naturally  expects  to  find  who  has 
left  his  own  country.  If  a  man  of  sober  and  in- 
dustrious habits — and  it  is  no  use  for  men  who  are 
not  sober  and  industrious  ever  to  think  of  emigra- 
ting to  any  country — I  say  again,  if  a  man  of  sobri- 
ety and  industry,  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  must,  if  he  goes  to  .America,  slave  in  the 
heat,  and  toil  in  the  cold,  and  get  nothing  better 
than  pickled  pork  and  potatoes,  he  had  better  stay 
at  home,  and  oat  fat  bacon  and  cabbage  in  England, 
and  make  the  best  of  what  little  he  has  in  his  own 
country,  amidst  his.  own  relations  and  friends,  than 
banish  himself  from,  all  those  comforts  of  life  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  sail  away  to  a 
counlry  where  produce  i.s  cheap,  labor  dear,  money 
scarce,  and  climate  unhealthy." 


Hoeing  Rvta  Bas;a. — On  ground  of  any  common 
degree  of  fertility,  the  distance  of  one  fojt  at  least 
should  be  allowed  between  these  roots,  except  they 
be  in  drills  three  feet  asunder,  when  they  may  be 
suffered  to  stand  a  little  nearer.  If  sown  broad- 
cast, eighteen  inches  square  should  be  allowed  to 
each  root.  If  the  land  is  rich  enough,  they  will 
be  so  much  larger  in  consequence  of  this  increased 
space,  as  considerably  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  crop,  and  greatly  diminish  the  labor  of  harvest- 
ing. 

We  liave  observed,  on  the  best  soil,  well  ma- 
nured previous  years,  where  the  crop  had  been  sow- 
ed broadcast,  and  two  feet  squire  allotted  to  each 
plant,  roots  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds, 
and  yielding  about  fifteen  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
If  the  soil  be  poor,  the  roots  must  be  mucn  nearer 
together,  as  they  will  not  grow  large,  and  number 
must  be  made  to  compensate  for  magnitude. 
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THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

The  condilion  ot"  liu:  liibf>ring  classps  in  Kurope  and 
in  this  country  is  exciting  strongly  the  a'tcntJon  of  the 
reflecling  and  humane.  It  is  noi  our  intention,  certain- 
ly at  this  time,  Id  go  into  the  subject.  Among  the  la- 
boring classes  are  comfirehendeil  many  more  than  most 
persons,  nt  first  gliince,  apprehend.  The  merchant  at 
his  desk,  is  often  one  of  the  hardest  of  labiprers;  and 
Mr  Dune,  of  Beverly,  who  compiled  a  most  valuable  di- 
gest of  the  laws,  valuable  to  every  class  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  spent  regularly  for  moie  than  forty  years,  six- 
teen hours  a  day  in  close  application  to  this  business, 
certainly  labored  as  intensely  and  severely  as  any  man 
that  can  be  found  among  us.  If  we  look  at  the  hard  stu- 
dent, who  in  many  cases  by  the  offspring  of  his  mind, 
renders  extensive,  essential,  and  permanent  aids  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  laboring  and  mechanical  com- 
munity in  particular,  and  see  his  pallid  and  wasted  fea- 
tures, and  hear  his  complaints  of  indigestion,  disturbing 
dreams,  fruitless  efl'nrts  and  sleepless  nights,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  include  liim  among  the  hardest  of  labo- 
rers. 

But  the  classes  which  are  generally  referred  to  in 
speaking  of  the  working  classes,  are  iho^e  who  w(»rk 
with  their  hands,  with  their  muscles,  with  their  bodies. 
The  sufferings  of  these  classes  are  in  many  countries 
extreme,  and  have  just  claims  to  all  the  conimisseration 
which  the  humane  can  feel  for  them.  In  many  coun- 
tries they  are  poorly  fed,  or  rather  starved  ;  not  half 
clad,  live  in  unliealthy,  subterranean,  wet,  ill-ventilated 
habitations;  and  are  doomed  to  toil,  which  is  almost  in- 
cessant, leaves  no  time  for  domestic  comforts  and  scarce- 
ly  for  sleep.  Philanthropic  minds  look  at  these  things 
with  exquisite  pain,  and  are  devising  means  to  remedy 
these  terrible  evils.  They  are  shocked  at  the  anomaly, 
that  those  who  produce  the  loaf  must  always  he  satisfied 
with  the  under-crust,  however  buinl  or  haidbaked,  and 
not  always  gel  the  whole  of  that;  and  that  the  finest  of 
the  flour  and  the  whole  of  it  gt^es  into  hands  which  are 
not  so  much  as  soiled  with  milting  the  bread,  after  the 
corn  has  been  grown. 

We  feel  in  many  cases  the  extreme  inju.'>tice  of  this; 
but  whc^re  is  the  remedy  .'  There  may  be  alleviations, 
but  there  can  be  no  perfect  remedy  until  the  whole  con- 
stitutiim  of  society  is  changed,  and  until  human  nature 
is  changed.  Whoever  thinks  to  ch.inge  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  or  to  change  human  nature,  may  as  well 
think  of  levelling  the  Rocky  mountains  and  of  making 
the  .Mississippi  flow  into  the  Oreg(m.  Some  minds 
with  large  hopo  fancy  they  see  day-light  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  our  hope  is  small,  and  though  we  have  been 
dreaming  for  some  time  about  the  good  that  is  to  come 
to  human  nature  presently,  we  do  not  think  the  night  is 
passed;  we  do  not  believe  that  evt-n  midnight  has  yet 
come.  Our  melancholy  crmvictions  are  founded  upon 
two  cimsiderations.  First,  Christianity  among  us,  as  a 
law  of  universal  justice  and  universal  love,  is  a  mere 
name.  We  have  scarcely  yet  learnt  the  first  three  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  Secondly,  the  disfiositiou  and  ten 
dency  to  abuse  power  is  the  great  sin  of  human  nature. 
Where  is  the  man  v\  ho  can  say  that  in  this  matter  he  is 
blameless.'  Now  then  as  soon  as  you  give  men  educa- 
tion, property  or  political  power,  and,  as  we  term  it, 
elevate  them  in  the  community,  they  feel  the  power; 
they  become  antagonlstical  to  the  class  below  them,  on 
whose  labor  they  depend  ;  they  cease  to    wish    to  bring 


them  to  an  etjuality  with  themselves;  they  abuse  their 
power.  In  general  the  novelty  of  the  possession  of  pow- 
er renders  these  people  liable  to  its  grossest  abuse.  Man- 
umitted slaves  make  ifie  most  cruel  of  all  task-masters; 
and  men  raisi'd  from  the  lowest  oppression  to  rank  and 
power,  have  always  proved  the  most  unrelenting  and 
despotic.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  hope  is 
there  for  ignorance,  weakness,  poverty  and  mendicity 
in  its  struggle  against  intelligence,  selfishness,  and  po- 
litical power  ?  Look,  say  you,  to  the  justice  and  humani- 
ty and  magnanimity  of  society  ?  Yes  !  look  to  these 
wiih  a  witness,  as  you  would  lo.>k  to  the  tiger  to  drop 
the  lamb,  into  which  he  hns  just  fleshed  his  teeth  ;  and 
is  now  regaling  on  the  sweetness  of  (he  fresh  blood. 

In  our  country,  thank  God  !  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  such  a  class  as  we  have  described.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain no  laboring  man  can  ever  expect  to  becr.me  a  free- 
holder; nor  to  rise  above  the  condition  in  which  he  and 
his  ancestors  before  him  have  trr.ddeu  the  beaten  round 
oftoil.  In  our  country  a  nuin  may  become  any  thing 
which  he  chooses  to  make  himself.  Ho  may  be  a  free- 
holder ;  and  he  and  his  children  may  aspire  to  the  high- 
est dignities  of  the  State;  and  to  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  fruits  of  his  honest  industry.  Cheap  land 
and  of  the  highest  fertility  may  be  had  almost  for  ask- 
ing. F^very  man  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  profes- 
sion and  for  hi.s  children  after  him  ;  and  industry  and 
frugality  joined  with  moral  integrity,  are  sure  (extraor- 
dinary contingencies  excepted,)  of  competence  and  hon- 
or. 

If  the  laboring  classes — we  speak  particularly  of  the 
male  portion,  for  women  are  bound  by  customs  and  cir- 
cumstances which  pievent  their  commanding  their  con- 
dition— forfeit  their  independence  or  fail  to  maintain  it 
in  our  country,  it  must  be  their  own  fault.  The  great 
danger  of  ibis  lies  to  aconsiderable  extent,  in  the  melan- 
choly fact  of  their  forsaking  tlie  pursuits  and  employ- 
ments of  agriculture  and  the  wholesome  equality  and 
manliness  of  rural  life,  to  crowd  into  cities,  to  become 
petty  traders,  ostlers,  bar-keepers,  porters,  servants, 
coachmen,  fuoimen,  and  indeed  any  thing  and  every 
thin",  however  servile,  by  which  they  can  without  too 
much  work  acquire  ready  money.  Of  this  numerous 
class  of  young  men,  supplied  as  it  is  by  the  most  costly 
drafts  Ujion  the  country,  though  as  we  well  know,  there 
ate  many  honorable  exceptions,  )  et  the  great  mass  be- 
come perfectly  effeminate  ;  spend  in  dress  and  dissipa- 
tion as  much  as  they  earn;  fall  a  prey  to  the  numerous 
temptations  of  city  life;  or  become  abandoned  to  the 
"ross  vices  of  which  they  are  frequently  called  to  be 
the  ministers  or  panders  for  others.  We  have  so  little 
hope  of  human  nature,  that  we  see  no  remedy  for 
this;  and  fear  in  spite  of  all  the  noble  aspirations  and 
confident  labors  of  philanthropy,  the  world  will  go  on 
as  it  is.  H.  C. 

DEATH  OF  DR  HENRY  PERRINE. 
The  papers  recently  announced  an  attack  by  the  Flor- 
ida Indians,  in  number  one  hundred,  upon  Key  West, 
and  the  cruel  destruction  of  many  of  the  inhabitants: 
among  the  rest  the  valuable  man  whose  name  is  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  lie  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  his  botanical  researclies  and  his  devotion  to  natuial 
science  His  communications  to  the  public  press  on 
these  subjects  have  been  numerous  and  many  of  them 
insiruclive  and  valuable.  He  had  been  employed  by 
the  government  in  the  cullivalion  of  valuable  tropical 
plants,  with  a  view  to  their  propagation  in  the  Stales; 
and  his  researches  and  experiments  promised  to  be  ot 
much  utility.  It  is  but  recently  that  we  received  a  long 
communication  from  him,  written  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  scientific  pursuit.  Bui  a  mournful  Providence 
has  prematurely  sealed  his  falo. 


This  Indian  warfare  is  horrible.  The  savages  give 
no  qoarlcr.  How  upon  any  princi|iles  of  human  nature 
can  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise.'  We  have  robbed 
and  defrauded  them.  We  hayecarrieil  amonjr  them  the 
two  greatest  of  curses,  the  small  pox  and  whisUey. — 
Whole  tribes,  as  Catlin  says,  have  (alien  at  the  contami- 
nating tout  h  of  the  white  man.  We  have  undei  taken 
lo  teach  them  what  we  call  Christianity — a  matter  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  rather  poorly  instructed  ourselves; 
and  the  arts  of  civilization;  and  when  they  had  made 
some  progress,  then  we  coveted  their  green  fields  and 
golden  crops,  and  liave  driven  them,  when  the  most 
atrocious  frauds  failed  us,  at  the  point  of  the  ba\onet 
from  their  homes  and  the  sejiulchres  of  their  fathers. — 
Now  we  are  hunting  them  witli  blood  hounds  ;  and  they 
perceive  that  ihe  hour  of  their  utter  extermination  has 
arrived.  What  have  we  not  to  expect  from  savages,  in 
the  last  gasp  of  their  death  struggle  !  We  have  a  friend 
who  crossed  the  country  with  a  party  of  twenty  persons, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  He  was  six  months  among  Ihe  Indians, 
without  seeing  a  white  man,  save  those  of  his  own  par- 
ty. In  this  whole  time  he  says  his  quiet  was  never  me- 
naced nor  his  life  in  danger  but  once,  and  this  from  a 
tribe  at  war  with  those  among  whom  he  was.  He  found 
nothing  but  kindness  and  fidelity.  Our  opinions  of 
human  nature  are  not  very  exalted  ;  yet  after  all  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  something  in  the  heart  of  man,  how- 
ever tawny  the  skin,  which  always  responds  to  gene- 
rosity, kindness,  honor  and  justice,  where  they  have 
not  been  outraged  and  violated  ;  and  therefore  we  be- 
lieve that  for  most  of  tlie  Indian  wars  in  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  so  often  up  to  the  elbows  in  blond,  the  guil 
ty  responsibility  rests  upon  ourselves. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  at  all  mitigate 
the  sadness  of  the  cc.lamity  which  we  now  deplore,  nor 
lessen  the  duty  of  the  government  to  afford  adequate 
protection  to  our  frontiers.  H.  C. 


Farms  in  England. — Nine  tenths  of  the  cultivated 
lands  in  Great  Britain  are  leased  to  tenants,  who  pay 
from  two  to  five  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  annual  rent. 
Now,  admitting  taxes  and  labor  and  other  expenses  to 
bo  no  higher  here  than  there,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
our  common  cultivation  will  no  where  do  much  more 
than  pay  the  price  of  rent;  but  by  superior  productive- 
ness, occasioned  by  superior  cultivation,  the  British 
farmer  is  not  only  enabled  to  pay  rents  and  taxes,  find- 
ing every  thing  for  husbandry,  and  all  articles  put  upon 
the  ground,  and  all  utensils  by  which  the  ground  is 
worked,  but  he  obtains  also,  wealth  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling.  Mr  Cumin  stated  the  produce  of  an  Eng- 
lish farm  of894  acres  in  the  year  1811,  to  be  £8,578— 
equal  to  $38,000.  On  this  gn.und  were  carried  in  that 
year,  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  13,746  one-horse 
cartloads  of  manure,  and  in  the  next  year  10,250  more  ! 
Suppose  the  rent  of  this  farm  to  be  $12  an  acre,  the  ex- 
pense of  manure  and  its  application  1^12  more,  and  the 
interest  on  outlay,  t.ixes,  and  additional  labor  ot  culti- 
vation, &c.  $12  more;  still  there  will  bo  left,  as  profit, 
$10  an  acre  ;  leaving  a  clear  gain  of  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  lo  the  tenant. 

A  hay  farm,  near  London,  of  KiO  acres,  was  rented 
for  $12  an  acre,  or  1020  dollars  a  year  :  the  tenant  com- 
menced with  a  great  outlay  liir  manure — an  outlay  which 
would  here  be  considered  at  least  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  land  before  it  was  manured  ;  a  large  outlay  for  farm- 
ing implements  and  for  accommodations  and  wages  for 
laborers;  and  yet  he  has  been  constantly  accumulating 
riches  from  this  farm,  after  paying  all  expenses. — Month- 
ly Visitor. 
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OKKiHTON   MAUKKT.— MoNOAT,  Sept.  7,  IB40. 
Kf j'ortpri  for  the  NfW  Kngtiind  Ksfrmer. 

Al  lM:irl(cl  375  Beet  Cattle,  530  Stores,  4300  Sheep, 
and  IIGO  tSwiiie. 

FiiicKS. —  Beef  Cuttle.  —  A  gniiill  adv.Tncc  was  eHVcteii, 
probably  occasioned  by  tho  limited  ntiinber  at  marliet, 
and  tiie  increased  demand  lliis  vveeli  for  the  lOtli.  VV*; 
quote  First  quality,  ;fi.'' 75  a  $G  00.  Second  qiiiility, 
$5  25  a  !|;5  50.     Third  quality,  $4  00  a  *5  00. 

Stores — VearlingB,  JmS  a  $11.  Two  Year  Old  $14 
a  $18.     Three    Year  Old,  $83  a  $28. 

Sheep.— Lola  were  sold  at  $1  12,  $1  i>5,  $1  37,  $1  5S, 
$1  75,  $1  92,  and  $2  00. 

Sioi«e.— Lot.-i  of  50  to  100  to  peddle  3  1-2  for  sows, 
and  4  1-2   for    barrows      At   retail  4    to  5  1-2. 


GUAIW  CRADLES. 


Tlli:i!MO.\lETKICAL. 

Itepciireil  liii  llic  iN'cw  ICiijilmid  I'ariner. 
Ritiigeof  llie  'riienn'>iiifterftl  (he  (Janieiinf  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  Englaiu!    I'ariiier,  BrigUhm,  Ma.^s.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  wi'eks  ending  September  6. 


Sept.  1840. 

7A.,M. 

1  12,iVI. 

1  5,P.iM. 

1    Wind. 

Monday,              31 

(i7 

85 

72 

S  W, 

Tuesda"y,               1 

66 

72 

68 

N.  W. 

Wednesday,         2 

62 

77 

69 

S, 

Thursday,             3 

:>7 

70 

01 

N.  W. 

Kriday,                  4 

46 

09 

69 

N.  E. 

Saturday,              a 

54 

60 

50 

E. 

Sun.tay,                 6 

Si 

67 

58 

N. 

ICP  HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITION.  ,,£:]^ 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  I\Iassachuselt.s  Horticul- 
tural Society,  will  take  place  at  iheir  Rooms,  23  Tremnnl 
Row,  (opposite  the  ?^avinij;s  Buik)  on  VVenNESoAy,  Thurs- 
OAY  and  KniDAV,  9lh,  Ultli,  and  lllh  Seplemher. 

Choice  and  rare  specimens  of  Fruits  and  Flowers  are  res- 
pectfully solicited  (rom  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  from  the  lovers  of  tiie  science  of 
Horticulture  generally.  Committees  will  be  in  atlemlance 
to  receive  contributions  on  Mondaij  and  Tuesday^  7lh  and 
8th  of  Seplemi)er,  and  the  specimens  sent  will  be  retained, 
subject  to  (lie  order  of  the  owner. 

A  list,  giving  the  names  of  the  specimens  of  Fruits  and 
Flowers  presented  is  respectfully  requested. 

By  order,  SAMUEL  WALKER, 

Chairman  Com.  of  Arrangements, 

Boston, An g-ust  2Uh,  1S4U. 

Jh'KUIT    AND   ORNAMENTAL.   TREKS,  &c. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  species— of  the 
most  celebrated  kinds.  These  include  Pears, 
[*Iums,  Apples,  Quinces.  &.c. — the  trees  of  the 
Peach  and  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  the  finest 
size,  and  in  numbers  al'oundmg  at  this  lime,  and 
ot  vaiieiies  un.surpassed.  The  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Herbaceous  Flow- 
ering Plants,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply:  in  that  Cala- 
logue  many  of  the  very  liest  kinds  of  fruits,  so  (ar  as  proved, 
are  uarticularly  designated  by  a  star. 

Also,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Alalberrics  for  silk— Scuich  Larch,  Lindens, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Elms  —  Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Paeonies,  tVc  iScc  Trees  when  so  ortlered, 
will  he  securely  packed  for  iransporlation  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  prompiiy  executed  ny 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  Sept.  9,  1640. 
eptDl 

NOTICE. 

The  Rhode  Island  Society  lor  the  Encouragement  of  Do- 
mestic Industry,  hold  their  election  at  their  hall,  in  Paw- 
tuxet,  on  Wednesday  the  "ilsl  insi.  (having  been  postponed 
from  the  9ih  inst.)— lo  meet  at  9,  A.  M.  An  address  will  be 
delivered  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Pitman. 
Dinner  will  be  provided  for  I  he  members,  at  the  expenses  ol 
ihe  Society,  at  2  o'clock,  P    M. 

Butter  offered  for  premiums  must  be  entered  by  7  o'clock, 
A.  M..  on  said  day.  W'M.  RHODES,  Treasurer. 

September  9. 

SI  PERB   ROCKET  LARK.SPCR   SEED. 

The  suliscribers  offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Superb  DonMe 
Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  of  their  own  raising,  ^aved  from  dou- 
ble flnwering  plants  only,  embracing  all  the  different  colors. 
For  fine,  strong  and  early  plants,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August,  JOSEPH  BRECK  &.  CO. 

iJune  17. 

TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  Engdsh  mnnufacturesr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  t;  to  1 1  feet  InnsJ,  suitalde  ibr 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


The  Grain  Cradle  is  an  article  which  is  coming  into  very 
general  use  m  the  New  England  States,  wher*?  they  were  lili 
of  late  but  little  known,  although  they  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  the  southern  and  western  Stales,  for  many 
years,  and  which  is  iound  to  bo  decidedly  the  best  mode  ol 
harvesting  grain,  as  it  is  supposed  one  man  will  cradle  five 
acres  in  u  day  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  one  The 
difference  in  gathering  a  crop  is  so  much  in  favor  of  cradhng. 
that  we  most  suppose  that  it  will  he  the  only  mode  adopted 
herealter.  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  much  use, 
as  an  implement  ol  husbandry,  as  the  plough  now  is. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article,  they  are  now  made  on  tin-  most  im- 
proved plan  ;  the  scythe  is  well  secured  and  finished  in  a 
superier  manner  and  made  of  the  best  cast  steel. 


Bri^a^liton   Nurseries  aud  Gardens.     Kor   Sale 

A  large  qnantiiy  of  superior  European  and 
^*  American  Urnamental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embiacing  a  great  van*  ty  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
other  produclions  can  now  be  sclectf.dand  inarked,  and  will 
be  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  lo  re- 
move the  same. 

Also>  forly  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders   may  be    forwarded  via-   mail,  addressed    Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  Brighton,  Mass.,  or  left  with  ftlessrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 
BrightoD,  August  12. 

HYACINTHS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  a  laree  assortment  of  Dou- 
ble and  Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also, 
Tulij)S  of  mixed  sorts,  Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies;  they 
have  also  it  their  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  Pasonies, 
which  will  be  furnished  at  Oije  day's  notice.  Lilies  and 
Paeonies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  be  planted  in  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  shall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bulbous  Roots,  from  Holland,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  be  given.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


GARDi'^.NERh'  KJVIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  S^  CO.  have  thi?  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  few  very  superior  Gi'.rden  Knives,  for 
pruning.  &-c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  lo  any  article  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also — a   large  assortment    of   Budding    Knives,    Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &.C. 

April  22. 


BOY    WANTS  A   SITtTATION. 

A  smart  active  boy,  about  16,  wants  a  situation  w.ih  a  far- 
mer where  he  can  have  an  opporlunity  to  learn  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  with  whom  he  wishes  to  slay  until  of  age. 
inquire  of  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Augu.st  26. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED    WITH   GREAT   CARE,    WEEKLY. 


PATENT  SPRING    B.VLANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  bcilances,  for  fami 
Iv  use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  5i  and  o2  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 

I'ENCE  CHMNS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl  tnd  Agricul 
tural  Warehouse,  6  caisks  chains,  suitable  for  making  the 
Cham  fence,  &,c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Julv  15. 


Bb:RKSHIUE  HOGS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs;  also,  pigs  7-^ -blood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  al  the  New  England  Farmer  office,  or  al  iheirfarm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  29.  I 


Alum,  American,     .         .         .  . 

Ashes,  Pearl,  per  |[)o  lbs.     . 

Pot,       -..'.. 
GsANS,  while,  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,  .... 

No.  1 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  white,       .... 

yellow, 
Bristles,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy,  .... 

Candles,  mould,      .... 
dipped, 

s^perm,       .... 
Chefse,  new  milk, 
Cider,      .         .  .... 

refined 

Bonk  M.\nuhe,        .... 

in  casks, 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     .... 
Fisri,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  I .      . 
No.  2, 
No.  3,       . 
\lewives,  dry  salted.  No.  I,.. 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Gene.see,     ca*^h,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street^ 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 

Rye 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls, 

Graijs  ;  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

sotithern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    ,. 
southern, 
Gri:ydstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  tou,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 

Lard,  Boston 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  cily  tannage, 
do.  C'luntry  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

WinUer,     , 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  220U  lbs. 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      ..... 
Mess,  .... 

Prime,  .... 

Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    .... 

Flax 

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 
"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Teazles,  1st  son,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  h'lecces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         i-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 

£    ■  f  Pulled  superfine, 

^ilNo.  1, 

i  =^  I  No.  3, 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


SEPT,  9,    1«40 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE   HORSE. 

On  a  t'lur  to  tlio  Wliite  Hills,  I  rode  n  finu  light- 
grey  saildle  pony,  by  the  name  of  Feilerul  ;  lie  and 
I  had  become  well  acciuainted,  and  he  was  a  most 
noble-hearted  fellow  ;  I  thought  I  could  ?ee  the 
best  way  to  ascend,  and  he  clambered  up  by  my 
directions — he  would  do  anything  for  me.  We 
got  at  last   upon  the  peak,   where   was  a  level   of 


some   yards  square,  and    Federal,   who   liad  never 

before  been  -oo  higli  in  the  world,  as    we  slackened    thirty  years,  two  only   fell    victims    to    lightning. 


constantly  the  effect  of  God's  displeasure  and  min- 
isters of  his  wrath.  W  ere  men  to  consider  that 
thin  phenomenon,  so  alarming  in  appearance,  is  the 
efft'ct  of  natural  causes,  that  it  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  in  purifying  the  atmosphere, 
charged  with  noxious  exhalations,  removing  the 
danger  of  pestilence,  reason  and  gratitude  would 
cause  them  to  rank  them  among  the  many  other  fa- 
vors of  Heaven. 

To  dimininish  these  ungrounded  apprehensions, 
the  timid  should  be  informed  that  of  750,000  per- 
s  ms  that  have   died  in  Limdon,    within  a   space  of 


the  rein,  turned  three  times  round  to  enjoy  the 
prospect,  and  then  set  up  a  scream  of  delight!  it 
was  not  a  neigh  or  a  whinner,  nor  any  common 
mode  of  speech  for  a  horse — it  was  a  regular 
hurrn ! 

After  a  while,  we  lurned  to  descend,  and  I  nave 
Fedi'ral  the  rein  ;  it  seemed  at  times  a  ticklish 
job,  but  he  managed  it  well  ;  he  stopped  now  and 
then  and  made  a  survey,  as  carefully  as  could  be 
done  by  a  civil  engineer,  turning,  and  tacking,  and 
working  ship  like  an  old  sailor  amongst  breakers, 
and  being  careful,  and  surefooted,  he  came  down 
as  safe  as  a  tortoise.  But  we  brought  up  at  last 
against  a  fence,  having  taken  a  different  route  from 
that  by  wliich  we  ascended  ;  wo  rode  at  the  fence 
fairly,  but  Federal  stopped  short — tried  it  again — 
it  was  no  go — I  stopped  a  moment,  I  felt  sure  that 
he  would  have  done  his  best  for  mo  at  any  time, 
and  would  have  broken  his  neck  sooner  than  have 
refused,  had  he  known  exactly  what  to  do  :  I  there- 
fore talked  kindly  to  hiin,  coaxed  him,  patted  his 
neck,  and  when  I  saw  his  head  raised  up  two  or 
three  inches,  and  his  ears  pricked  up  brightly,  and 
felt  the  muscles  of  his  side  swell  under  the  saddle, 
I  knew  he  had  caught  the  idea — that  was  all  he 
wanted — 1  gave  him  the  hint  to  try  it,  and  over  he 
went,  like  a  swallow,  and  at  least  two  feet  Higher 
than  needful,  for  he  meant  to  make  a  sure  job  of 
it.  He  no  sooner  touched  the  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  than  he  wheeled  about,  looked 
at  it,  snorled,  as  much  as  to  say  "  what  do  you 
think  of  that,"  and  trotted  on.  During  our  jour- 
ney afterwards,  Feilcral  was  looking  out  for  an  ex- 
cuse for  leaping  ;  a  log  of  wood,  a  run  of  water, 
or  a  low  culvert  he  uniformly  pricked  up  his  ears 
at,  and  leaped  over,  giving  a  snort  each  time,  to 
express  his  joy  at  having  accomplished  a  new  feat. 
Federal  needed  only  to  understand  frhat  I  wanted, 
he  would  then  do  his  utmost  towards  its  accom- 
plishment: no  whipping,  pulling,  jerking,  or  spur- 
ring would  ever  have  compelled  him  to  take  the 
leap  at  the  fence  ;  but  with  a  moment  to  think 
about  it,  and  a  little  kind  flattery,  he  flew  over  like 
an  experienced  hunter.  A  horse  may  be  taught, 
like  a  cliild,  by  those  who  have  won  his  affections, 
but  the  method  of  teaching  is  to  show  him  dis- 
tinctly what  you  wish  him  to  do,  and  not  to  beat 
him  because  he  does  not  understand  you,  and  per- 
form at  the  outset. — Boston  Times. 


They  should  also  be  informed  that  they  unreasona- 
bly prolong  their  fear  at  each  shock.  He  who  has 
time  to  dread  the  consequences  of  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, is  already  out  of  its  ri-'ach. 

It  is  the  lightning  alone  that  can  hurt  us,  and  if 
we  have  seen  it,  it  is  Ally  to  grow  pale,  and  trem- 
ble at  the  clap  of  thunder,  and  to  stop  our  ears 
against  the  noise,  which  announces  all  dangers  to 
be  past. 

The  greater  the  interval  between  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning,  the  more  removed  is  the  danger. 

If  with  our  finger  to  the  pulse,  we  can  count  in 
the  time  twelve  or  thirteen  pulsations,  we  calcu- 
late that  the  storm  must  be  three  miles  dist.iiit. 
But  the  vriy  best  preventive  against  this  or  any 
other  aliiriu,  is  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 
Tranquil  and  firm,  the  just  man  fears  not  unrea- 
sonably the  judgments  of  Heaven.  He  knows  that 
at  the  order  of  God,  all  nature  flies  to  arms  against 
the  sinner,  and  at  the  same  time  feels  that  the  just 
man  is  under  the  safeguard  of  Heaven. 

His  Creator,  the  God  whom  he  loves,  is  the 
Master  of  the  Universe,  and  rides  on  the  wings  of 
the  lightning  !  He  has  his  time  for  threatening, 
and  his  lime  for  punishing.  Fear  should  be  a 
stranger  to  those  whose  glory  it  is  to  love  God,  and 
to  ccmfide  in  Him  even  when  the  earth  shakes  to 
its  very  centre  with  His  thunder,  and  appears  to  be 
groaning  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution. — Pough- 
keepsie  Jmirnal. 


UNREASONABLE  FEAR  FROM  THUNDER. 

A  young  man  who  for  some  years  was  so  terri- 
fied by  thunder  and  lightning,  as  to  be  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  fits  at  their  approach,  found  very 
great  benefit  from  the  following  reflections,  which 
a  friend  sent  him  for  his  most  serious  and  frequent 
consideration. 

Unreasonable  and  excessive  apprehensions, 
caused  by  thunder  and  lightning,  chiefly  originate 
in  prejudice,  or  in  an  erroneous  idea  that  they  are 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  HEALTH. 

Walker,  in  his  "  Original,"  lays  down  the  fiil- 
lowing  rules  for  attaining  high  health. — They  are 
worth  remembering  : 

"  First,  study  to  acquire  a  composure  of  mind 
and  body.  Avoid  agitation  or  liurry  of  one  or  the 
other,  especially  just  before  and  after  meals,  and 
while  the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on.  To 
this  end,  govern  your  temper — endeavor  to  look  at 
the  bright  side  of  things — keep  down,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  unruly  passions  :  discard  envy,  hatred 
and  malice,  and  lay  your  head  upon  your  pillow  in 
charity  with  all  mankind. — Let  not  your  wants  out- 
run your  means. —  Whatever  difficulties  you  have 
to  encounter,  be  not  perplexed,  but  only  think  what 
is  right  to  do  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  seeth  all 
things,  and  bear  without  repining,  the  result. 
When  your  meals  are  solitary,  let  your  thoughts 
be  cheerful  ;  when  they  are  social,  which  is  better, 
a\oid  disputes,  or  serious  argument  on  unpleasant 
topics.  'Unquiet  meals'  says  Shakspearc,  'make 
ill  digestions,'  and  the  contrary  is  produced  by 
easy  conversations,  a  pleasant  project,  welcome 
news,  or  a  lively  companion.  I  advise  wives,  not 
to  entertain  their  husbands  with  domestic  griev- 
ances about  children  or  servants  ;  not  to  ask  for 
money,  nor  produce  any  unjiaid  bills,  nor  propound 
unreasonable,  provoking  questions." 


IR^TE  AND  POVDKETTK. 

An  eslahhshiiipnl  lor  ihe  manufaiUire  nf  ihc  Manures 
called  Urate  and  Poudrelle  ha-,  been  erectt'H,  at  a  consiHera- 
lile  fxpiMise,  in  the  Slale  n(  New  Jersey,  near  ihe  rily  of 
New  S'ork  ;  and  an  Kcl  of  inciirporalion  has  been  gronleci  hy 
the  lesislature  of  llie  State  of  ISew  Jersey,  liy  the  name  ol 
"  The  I.odi  iVIaniiliicinriiii;  Company  "  tor  pnrpnses  oi  agri- 
culture, wherein  il  is  provided,  that  .''iiio  shares,  a  poriion  of 
the  stuck  reserved  for  siitiscripiioii  liy  fanners  and  cardeners, 
within  n  limited  lime,  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  5ii  hiishels 
of  Proudrette  yearly  ior  five  years,  viz.  in  1940,  IS4!.  1S42, 
1843,  and  1844,  upon  each  share  of  SlUd,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  211  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  those  jears,  and  after  that 
period  to  receive  an  equal  dividend  with  tiie  oilier  sloek- 
nolders. 

The  Manufactory  has  sjone  into  operation  according  to 
law  ;  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  bavins  Iteeii  sithscribed 
for  that  pu'pnse.  and  capital  paid  in  i  and  the  first  divideud 
has  heen  regularly  paid  to  ihe  suhscrihers — the  nest  divi- 
dend is  payalile  in  Septemhcr.  Rut  the  Company  needs  a 
larser  moneyed  capiial  than  it  now  has,  to  carry  Hon  lo  bet- 
ter advauiai;e.  Inquiries  liaving:  tieen  made  whether  all  lite 
stock  had  been  taken,  and  tlie  difficulty  at  the  present  limo 
of  olitaining  funds,  to  a  sufficieni  amount,  from  a  few  indi- 
viduals, has  induced  a  renewal  of  this  nuiice  to  farmers  and 
gardeners,  and  every  other  perscn  who  may  have  spare  funds, 
(as  every  person  is  now  permuted  to  suhscrihe,)  that  ihere  is 
yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reserved  slock,  which,  by 
law,  is  to  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  in  Prou- 
drette, one  half  in  May.  and  the  other  half  in  September,  in 
the  years  IS40,  1941,  1S42,  l,S43,3nd  1S44,  notyel  suhscrihed 
for,  and  the  hooks  are  now  open  lo  receive  siihscriptions  for 
llie  same,  hy  any  person,  wheiher  gardener,  farmer  or  other- 
wise, ai  ihe  office  of  ihe  Lodi  Manufaeluring  Company,  No. 
73  Cedar  blreet,  in  the  city  of  New  York  Terms  for  the 
reserved  stock,  SinO  per  share  in  cash;  and  for  the  other 
portion  nf  the  slock  an  instalment  of  S-25  per  share  on  sub- 
scribing, and  the  residue  (being  $7.5  per  share)  to  be  called 
in  by  instalments  of  Ss  per  share,  after  thirty  days  notice 

These  manures  have  heen  fairly  tested  and  very  generally 
approved  of  as  heing  the  cheapest  and  best  manures,  and 
more  ecnnomically  applied  than  any  oiher  known  substance 
used  for  manure. 

As  theariicle  can  be  furnished  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
only  lo  a  limited  extent,  (not  more  ihan  sufficieui  lo  manure 
3.>,iKHl  acres  annually.)  il  must  follow,  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  necessarily  he  confined  to  the  use  of  the  stockholders 
alone. 

It  is  important  to  agriculture,  and  the  enterprise  deserves 
the  liberal  support  of  every  enlightened  farmer.     By  order, 
WILLIAM  M    Wlh^ON,  Secretary. 

At  an  election  for  Directors  of  the  Lodi  Manufaeluring 
Company,  held  al  Jersey  City  on  the  6lh  day  of  July,  1840, 
the  following  persons  were  elected  Directiu's  of  the  L'ompa- 
ny,  lo  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  Monday  in  Ocloner 
next,  namely,  Anthony  Dey  and  Jacob  C.  l>ey,  of  New 
York  ;  J  D  Miller,  Andrew  .S.  Garr  and  Rodman  M.  Price, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Agusl  12. 


TIE   VP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  lying 
upcatile.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Deriiy.  Ksq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Cb.irleslnwn,  fur  llie  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  he  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  le  of  faslemngcows  and  oxen  lo  the 
stanchion  They  consist  nf  a  chain  which  parses  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  bya  ring  atlacbed  lo  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  al  liberty  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectlv  secure, 

July  15.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


BF.KKSIIIRB    PIGS   PROW    HAWS'S   STOCK.    " 

The  suhscrilier  has  on  hand  a  few  littres.  from  some  of 
ihe  largest  and  finest  sows  in  the  country,  sired  by  Losing's 
and  other  imported  tioars.  Also,  the  smaller  class  of  Berk- 
shire pigs,  which  are  very  beautiful  animals,  and  delieioui 
porkers  Either  of  the  ahove  stocks  will  he  disposed  of 
extremely  low  by  applying  lo  Z.  STANDISH. 

N.  B.  The  pigs  will  be  neatly  caged  and  shipped  at  New 
York,  without  exira  charge,  if  required.  Unquestiouable 
reference  will  he  given  for  thorough  breeding. 

Alfiany,  August  19.  4t 
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BANKS  AND  THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 
No.  IV. 

We  B])oke  at  large  in  our  last  nf  tlie  necessity 
of  a  bank  maintaining  an  undoubted  and  niisus- 
pectcd  credit;  and  in  order  lo  this,  of  its  resting 
its  operations  and  crc^dit  upon  a  specie  basis.  Tliis 
only  can  be  considered  as  a  perfi'ctly  secure  founda- 
tion. The  formation  of  banks  was  authorized  in 
.Michigan,  whenever  twelve  persons  would  associ- 
nte,  and  pledge  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  a 
certain  amount  of  land.  We  do  not  know  the  pre- 
cise form  in  which  this  was  to  be  done  ;  but  we 
suppose  these  securities  were  lodged  with  some 
officer  of  the  government;  nor  do  we  know  by 
what  rule  the  land  was  valued.  The  scheme,  as 
might  be  e.\pected,  e.xploded  ;  the  notes  immedi- 
ately depreciated;  they  were  not  convertible  into 
money;  and  we  counted  in  a  single  paper  publish- 
ed in  Detroit  the  present  month,  no  less  than  nine 
banks  whi;so  assets  were  advertised  to  be  sold  by 
the  sheriff;  these  assets  consisting  of  worthless 
debts,  a  banking  house,  and  a  few  chairs  and  ta- 
bles. 

In  New  York  the  system  of  what  is  called  free 
banking  has  been  adopted.  As  we  understand  it, 
any  number  of  individuals  are  allowed  to  associate 
for  banking  purposes  and  issue  their  bills,  upon 
their  depositing  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  State 
a  specified  amount  of  available  stock,  sufficient  in 
his  opinion  to  secure  the  community  against  loss, 
should  they  fail  to  redeem  their  issues.  This  is  as 
yet  an  experiment;  and  liable  to  so  many  abuses, 
that  we  predict  its  failure  in  any  extraordinary 
emergency.  The  notes  of  these  banks,  many  of 
them,  became  at  once  distrusted  and  depreciated, 
until  the  government  required  that  every  bank 
wkerever  situated,  should  redeem  its  bills  in  spe- 
cie in  New  York  at  half  per  cent,  discount.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  the  holders  of  the  bills 
should  be  subjected  even  to  this  loss.  Under  this 
system  of  free  banking,  several  t'raudulent  and 
mushroom  banks  have  already  sprung  up,  who  have 
to  a  certain  extent  succeeded  in  their  impositions  ; 
and  there  seems,  in  our  apprehension,  ample  room 
for  more.  In  the  present  deranged  state  of  the 
currency,  men  are  willing  to  take  and  give  almost 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  money  ;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful witii  what  pliilusophical  forbearance  and  pa- 
tience they  submit  to  the  loss.  Most  men,  how- 
ever, in  such  cases,  are  pretty  careful  not  to  make 
tliemselves  the  depositaries  of  any  considerable 
sum  for  any  length  of  time,  but  pass  it  off  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  receiving  it. 

We  believe  that  no  bank  is  safe  that  does  no', 
rest  upon  a  specie  basis.  Wo  hold  that  no  bank 
has  a  right  to  suspend  specie  payments  at  its  plea- 
sure, either  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  We 
hold  that  no  bank  ought  to  be  indulged  or  tolerated 
in  the  community  a  day,  which  is  not  ready  and 
prompt  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  exactly  ac- 
cording to  their  tenor.  If  these  principles  had 
been  maintained,  and  they  are  no  other  than  what 


the  law  contemplates  and  enforces,  we  should  nev- 
er have  heard  of  bank  snspiinsions  and  failures. 

The  banks  at  present  in  the  country  arc  in  very 
bad  odor.  The  public  indignation,  exclusive  of  all 
party  considerations,  is  loud  and  deep  against  them  ; 
and  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  community  have 
been  led  to  distrust  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
the  wbole  system.  The  aim  of  every  friend  to  the 
public  good  should  be  to  correct  the  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  it.  The  notion  of  getting  entirely 
rid  of  banks  in  our  community,  is  perfectly  idle. 
The  people  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  advantages 
and  facilities  which  they  furnish,  that  they  will  not 
give  them  up.  The  United  Slates  government 
may  refuse  if  it  will,  and  as  long  as  it  will,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank,  and  may  pile  its 
systems  of  cash  duties  and  sub-treasuries  one  upon 
anotlier  as  high  as  it  pleases  ;  but  it  cannot  con- 
trol the  Stat<'s  in  their  legislation,  and  baidis  the 
States  will  have. 

The  banks  have  brought  the  odium  they  suffer 
upon  themselves.  While  we  accord  all  due  praise 
to  those  banks  who  have  conducted  their  busim.'ss 
with  perfect  honor,  and  such  there  are  in  New 
England  and  out  of  it,  we  are  compelled  to  say  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  banks  throughout  the 
country,  thisir  condtrct  has  been  most  fraudulent 
and  atrocious.  In  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  where 
mercantile  honor  has  always  stood  so  high,  to  our 
deep  himiiliation  at  least  eleven  banks  almost  at 
the  same  time  exploded,  and  scattered  loss  and 
suffering  throughout  the  community.  They  viola- 
ted, and  therefore  forfeited  their  charter.  Their 
notes  were  immediately  at  a  large  discount :  many 
are  entirely  worthless.  The  notes  of  some  of  them 
have  been  redeemed  :  the  notes  of  several  of  them 
never  can  be,  because  nothing  is  left  in  the  vaults, 
or  as  nothing  ions  ever  there  to  be  left.  The  defal- 
cations of  banks  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  have 
been  tremendous.  In  Michigan  millions  were  lost. 
In  Mississippi,  the  famous  bank  of  Brandon  is  sup- 
posed to  have  issued  upwards  of  eighty  millions  of 
dollars,  not  a  note  of  which  is  worth  more  than  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  engraved.  The  mammoth 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  by  its  speculations  and  tra- 
ding character,  has  depreciated  its  stock  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  its  notes  are  much  below  their  par  value. 
A  traveller  as  soon  as  he  passes  out  of  New  Eng- 
land anil  New  York,  is  subjected  to  infinite  vexa- 
tions in  the  uncertain,  worthless  and  depreciated 
currency  which  he  is  compelled  to  take.  This 
comes  of  banks  without  capital,  or  banks  violating 
their  charters  and  acting  in  defiance  of  law  as  well 
as  of  justice.. 

That  many  banks  have  been  created  in  New 
England  without  a  capital  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  law 
IS  explicit,  that  no  bank  shall  go  into  operation 
"  until  two  thirds  of  the  capital  stock  are  bona  Jide 
paid  in  in  specie,  there  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the 
bank."  Language  need  not  be  more  direct.  Now 
how  is  this  provision  grossly  evaded.  On  a  cer- 
tain day  commissioners  are  appointed  and  required 
to  examine  the  means  of  a  bank  about  to  go  into 
operation.      The  money  representing  the  capital   is 


hired  of  some  other  bank  for  the  occasion,  for  that 
day  or  that  hour.  None  of  it  belongs  to  the  bank 
whose  supposed  condition  is  examined.  It  is 
shown  for  the  occasion  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  occa- 
sion is  over,  it  is  returned  to  the  bank  of  which  it 
hired  or  borrowed.  When  shown  to  the  commis- 
sioners, some  of  the  officers  of  the  hank  make  sol- 
emn oath  that  it  has  been  bona  fide  paid  in  as  a 
part  of  the  capital,  and  is  there  to  remain  for  the 
use  of  the  bank  !  Some  people  smother  their  ci  n- 
sciences  by  calling  this  oath  a  mere  formality,  or 
as  they  denominate  it,  a  "  custom  house  oath  ;"  but 
if  it  be  not  deliiierate  perjury,  then  we  do  not  know 
the  use  of  the  terms. 

A  second  abuse  in  banking  is  discounting  upon 
stock.  In  a  case  as  described  above,  where  in 
truth  little  or  no  capital  is  paid  in,  where  stock- 
holders are  allowed  to  have  loans  to  the  amount  of 
seventyfive  per  cent  upon  their  stock,  the  certifi- 
cate being  dejiosited  with  the  cashier,  the  effect  is 
obvious.  If  we  suppose  in  the  first  place  that  no, 
or  comparatively  no  capital  was  actually  paid  in, 
then  the  certificate  is  in  a  degree  worthless  so  far 
as  the  public  security  is  concerned  ;  and  in  any 
case  it  is  essentially  diminished  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  individual's  private  security  or  note  for 
three  quarters  of  the  amount,  for  that  which  ought 
to  represent  so  much  actual  specie.  Such  a  bank 
then  rests  not  upon  a  specie  capital,  but  for  at  least 
three  fourths  of  its  capital  where  stockholders  avail 
themselves  of  their  privilege,  upon  the  mere  notes 
of  individuals  without  even  an  endorsement. 

A  third  abuse  of  banking  is,  where,  as  in  too 
many  cases,  the  getters  up  of  the  bank  are  them- 
selves borrowers,  not  capitalists  or  lenders  of  mo- 
ney. It  is  obvious  to  what  abuses  the  funds  of 
the  bank  may  be  applied,  and  what  motives  to  fa- 
voritism are  presented,  when  those  who  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  moneys  of  the  bank,  them- 
selves want  to  use  them.  No  director  or  officer  of 
a  bank  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  allow- 
ed the  use  of  the  money  of  that  bank  or  to  become 
its  debtor.  The  public  have  justly  felt  indignant, 
when  in  times  of  severe  pressure,  the  notes  of  good 
customers  have  been  refused  to  be  discounted, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  directors  of  the  bank, 
by  a  system  of  log-rolling,  could  obtain  money  ; 
and  by  the  agency  of  a  broker,  purchase  out  of 
doors  these  same  notes,  which  were  refused  to  be 
discounted  at  the  bank,  at  a  large  discount,  and 
then  lodge  them  in  the  bank  at  their  full  value,  of 
course  as  security  for  the  money  which  they  them- 
selves had  borrowed,  making  themselves  a  large 
per  centage  without  incurring  any  responsibility 
whatever.  These  practices,  we  do  not  say  to  how 
great  an  extent  they  prevail,  certainly  not  at  all 
with  men  of  honor  and  principle,  are  too  well  au- 
thenticated to  be  denied. 

Another  abuse,  of  which  great  and  just  com- 
plaint has  been  made,  has  been  favoritism  in  mak- 
ing loans.  Oftentimes  one  man  can  obtain  his 
thousands  where  another,  whose  security  was  equal- 
ly sound,  could  not  obtain  his  hundreds.  A  bank, 
we  admit,  has  a  perfect  right  to  loan  its  funds  ac- 
cording to  its  best  discretion,  where  the  security  is 
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satisfactory;  and  an  individual  or  a  corporation  rc- 
qniring  funds  arid  operating  on  a  larffe  scale,  do 
not  act  for  themselves  alono,  but  tlicir  success  and 
operations  involve,  of  course,  the  interests  of  many 
others;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  the  risk  is  increased  ;  an  offensive  monop- 
oly is  allowed ;  and  in  a  business  conunuiiity,-in 
times  of  severe  pressure,  where  so  rnanyaie  strug- 
gling for  existence,  a  hank  instituted  for  the  gene- 
ral good  should  deal  with  an  equal  add  impartial 
hand.  What  is  to  be  said  of  cases,  where  in  a 
bank  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, two  individual  directors  obtain  almost  as  a  per- 
manent loan,  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  :  in 
another  case,  wliere  the  bank  has  a  capital  of  a 
million,  a  single  individual  is  favored  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars;  and 
another  case  recently  disclosed,  wliere  in  a  season 
of  universal  distress  and  pressure,  a  single  house 
of  brokers  and  speculators,  could  obtain  a  discount 
of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  We  leave 
others  to  answer. 

Another  too  coinmon  abuse  of  banking  powers 
has  been  excessive  loans.  Nothing  can  justify  go- 
ing beyond  their  legal  rights  in  this  respect.  This 
however  is  ofteji  done;  and  we  have  known  a  bank, 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  capital, 
discounting  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million. 
The  public  have  no  security  where  such  practices 
are  allowed. 

We  might  add  considerably  to  the  catalogue  of 
banking  abuses  ;  but  we  forbear,  save  in  naming 
one.  A  bank  should  engage  in  no  form  and  in  no 
case  whatever,  in  trade  or  speculation.  The  legi- 
timalc  object  of  banking  is  not,  in  the  mercantile 
sense  of  the  term,  the  making  of  money.  A  bank 
is  not  a  trading  house  nor  a  broker's  office.  The 
proper  object  of  a  bank  is  a  place  of  deposit  of 
surplus  capital  in  a  situation  of  perfect  security, 
and  where  it  can  be  loaned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  It  has  a  right,  therefore,  to  legal  in- 
terest for  the  money  deposited,  to  the  discharge  of 
all  its  necessary  expenses,  and  to  any  profits  which 
may  accrue  from  the  use  of  money  deposited  in  its 
care.  It  njay  likewise  lawfully  avail  itself  of  any 
advantages  arising  from  the  exchange  of  foreign 
money,  and  for  the  negotiation  of  exchange  with 
distant  places.  In  all  these  respects  the  public 
are  essentially  benefited  ;  and  these  may  be  man- 
aged with  perfect  security  to  the  bank.  But  it  is 
not  so  when  a  bank  enters  into  trade  or  specula- 
tion of  any  kind  :  it  then  clearly  dt-partiS  from  the 
true  principles  of  bunking.  It  exposes  its  stock  to 
loss  and  its  notes  to  deprociaticm  ;  and  therefore 
assumes  risks,  which  were  never  contemplated  in 
its  charter;  and  especially  as  by  its  extraordinary 
command  of  funds  it  may  in  many  cases  monopo- 
lize any  branch  of  trade,  and  control  the  business 
operations  of  the  community  in  a  way  in  which 
they  will  not  and  ought  nut  readily  to  acquiesce. 

'i  he  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  pre- 
sents a  striking  lesson  on  this  subject.  The  true 
history  of  its  transuctinns  in  cotton  is  not  known. 
If  it  obtained  and  forwarded  the  cotton  of  the  plan- 
ters with  a  view  to  save  itself  from  loss  from  the 
large  debts  of  these  planters,  thi;  motives  are  com- 
mendable :  but  the  fault  lies  in  so  largely  extend, 
ing  its  discounts.  If  its  object  was  a  mere  specu- 
lation in  cotton,  as  any  other  mercantile  concern, 
this  was  wholly  foreign  from  its  proper  objects, 
and  no  one  but  the  parties  concerned  can  lament 
the  retribution  which  has  fallen  upon  it.  If  its 
object  was,  as  is  professed,   to   secure    the   cotton 


planters  from  loss,  by  monopolizing  the  supply  and 
so  maintaining  the  price  of  cotton,  il  has  seen  the 
folly  of  attempting  by  any  artificial  interference,  to 
sustain  a  particular  interest  and  to  control  the  laws 
of  trade.  These  great  laws  like  the  great  laws 
which  regulate  every  department  of  nature,  are 
as  fixed  and  uniform  in  their  operation  as  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  cannot  be  managed  by 
human  skill  and  cunning.  Any  attempt  to  sub- 
vert, escape  from,  or  obstruct  them,  is  as  wise  as 
Canute's  determination  to  stop  at  his  royal  com- 
inanil  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  or,  to  use  a  humbler 
comparison,  as  it  would  be  to  shut  the  cellar  door 
to  keep  out  an  earthquake.  The  course  pursued 
by  this  bank,  its  losses,  its  suffering  its  bills  to  be 
dishonori'd,  and  the  depreciation  of  its  stock,  have 
done  an  immense  disservice  to  the  cau.ie  of  legiti- 
mate banking  generally,  and  deeply  and  most  inju- 
riously affected  the  currency  of  the  country. 

H.  C. 


From  the  Farmor's  Cabinet. 

BOOK  FARMING. 

Mr  Editor — Sir — On  a  visit  to  a  young  and 
neighboring  farmer,  one  who  has  left  the  busy  town 
for  the  peaceful  country,  as  he  says,  and  who  reads 
the  agricultural  works  of  the  day  in  his  own  de- 
fence, I  saw  many  things  about  his  house  and  pre- 
mises which  even  I,  an  old  farmer,  with  perhaps  a 
pretty  strong  spice  of  prejudice,  especially  against 
book  farming,  at  once  could  perceive  were  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  plans  adopted  by  my  grand- 
father. I  had  called  upon  him  to  offer  my  services 
by  way  of  advice,  but  I  vow  that  before  I  entered 
the  house,  I  was  sensible  that  I  had  come  to  the 
wrong  [ilace  for  that  business — so  I  made  what  is 
called  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  held  my  tongue. 
Why,  Mr  Editor,  before  I  left  him,  I  found  that  he 
was  the  oldest  in  point  of  knowledge,  and  only 
wanted  a  little  practice  to  render  him  by  far  a  bet- 
ter manager  than  myself:  I  guess  he  talked  "like 
a  book,"  and  had  chapter  and  verse  at  his  fingers' 
ends  for  every  thing  he  did  ;  and  something  better 
than  that  too,  for  he  had  the  modesly  to  listen, 
while  I  described  some  of  our  old-fiisliioned  modes 
of  management,  which,  however,  he  would  demol- 
ish, although  very  quietly,  in  about  half  a  minute, 
by  turning  to  his  books,  in  which,  1  declare,  he 
seemed  to  have  the  power  to  find  just  what  he  l(,ok- 
ed  after;  and  the  truth  of  his  notions  was,  I  am 
compelled  to  say,  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  in  which  I  think  he  is  wrong: 
he  says  we  do  not,  according  to  his  calculation, 
plough  deep  enough.  Now  I  think,  if  any  thing, 
we  plough  too  deep,  and  so  I  told  him;  but  he  on- 
ly answered  he  was  young,  and  was  desirous  of 
getting  informatiim  by  buying  it,  and  was  making 
experhnenls  which  would  convince  him  of  the  truth 
or  falseliood  of  the  theory  ;  and  then  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  ever  given  the  thing  a  fair  trial  ?  which  I 
was  bound  to  say  1  had  not:  and  there,  Mr  Editor, 
these  youngsters  have  the  advantage  over  us — for 
nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  rooting  to  the  bottom 
of  things  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  say,  as  I 
did  repeatedly,  "  he  may  be  sure  that  I  was  right 
in  my  notions  on  that  subject,  and  he  would  find  it 
so." 

His  dairy  cows,  which  lie  had  bouglit  but  the 
last  year,  were  all  of  the  proper  age  and  in  full 
milk,  for  he  told  me,  as  often  as  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  a  bad  milker,  ho  gold  lier  right  away 
and  bought  another  ;  for,    added    he,    "  my    books 


tell  me  there  is  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  dif- 
ference between  a  good  and  a  bad  milker,  lor 
while  a  good  milker  gives  a  profit,  a  bad  milker 
gives  a /oM."  This  was  physic  to  me,  for  I  knew 
that  one-half  my  dairy  cows  were  too  old  or  too 
young,  and  the  other  half  far  from  good — so  I  said 
nothing. 

But  there  was  one  thing  in  which  he  shamed 
nif,  and  that  was,  the  way  in  which  he  had  chang- 
ed the  situation  of  his  cattle  yard,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  drainage  of  the  dung  from  passing  over  the 
high  road  and  down  the  ditch,  as  had  been  the  case 
for  the  last  age  or  two,  and  this  he  had  done  so 
easily  too,  for,  by  digging  up  the  bottom  of  the  old 
yard  two  or  three  feet  in  depth  in  the  centre,  he 
had  cast  it  hollow,  and  obtained  by  these  means 
many  hundred  loads  of  the  richest  mould,  exactly 
in  the  place  where  it  was  required,  and  all  without 
the  cost  and  labor  of  carting,  to  act  as  a  sponge  to 
soak  up  the  drainage  of  the  yard  during  the  win- 
ter; and  now  I  found  liim  turning  it  up  with  his 
long  manure,  a  heap,  I  had  almost  said,  as  large  as 
a  little  barn  I  this  was  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  you  see,  and  I  wondered  how  the  idea  could 
have  entered  his  head — for  I  am  sure  it  had  never 
entered  mine — but  he  took  down  a  book  where 
there  was  a  picture  ofa  cattle  yard  as  natural  as 
life,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  altera- 
tion, and  made  a  calculation  of  the  saving  it  would 
be  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  the  article 
of  manure,  that  quite  astonished  me  ;  and  then  he 
went  to  work  with  his  figuring  to  show  the  quan- 
tity of  capital  mould  he  had  obtained,  merely  by 
digging;  multiplying  together,  as  he  called  it,  the 
length  and  breadth  by  the  height,  and    turning  tlu; 

whole  into  loads,  without  ever  loading  a  bit  of  it 

I  declare  it  made  me  feel  all-over-like  to  see 
him  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  in  about  a  wliistlc  '. 

But  there  was  a  machine  in  ashed  at  the  end  ot 
the  house,  that  was  a  caution  to  me  :  it  was  a  large 
grindstone  set  upon  rollers,  so  true,  that  with  a  sin- 
gle finger  it  might  be  set  off"  as  though  it  would  go 
for  a  month  :  now  that  was  a  toid  which  I  had 
promised  to  get  for  the  last  ten  year.",  but  never 
found  time  to  do  it,  although  it  has  cost  me  hun- 
dreds of  hours,  and  something  more  than  time,  to 
go  to  the  tavern  a  mile  ofl^,  every  time  we  want  to 
grind  a  scythe,  or  hook,  or  axe,  and  operate  upon 
an  old,  worn  out,  rickety  thing,  about  as  smooth  as 
the  back  of  my  hand — a  quality  which  it  never  be- 
fore struck  me  was  chosen  by  the  owner  and  ten- 
ant of  the  tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
noses  of  his  customers  so  long  at  the  grindstone,  , 
as  to  bring  on  a  desire  for  drink  ;  and,  now  I  think 
of  it,  it  is  placed  in  the  nine-pin  alley!  I  would 
have  passed  without  noticing  it,  but  my  young 
friend  remarked,  "  here  is  the  cheapest  article  I 
over  bought  ;  it  is  large  and  cuts  so  readily  that  it 
is  no  labor  to  use  it :  I  guess  it  has  saved  me  about 
the  amount  of  a  rent  already  :  all  our  tools,  from 
the  knives  of  the  table  to  the  hoes,  spades,  shovels, 
and  pick-axes,  are  kept  sharp,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  them ;  at  haytime  and  harvest,  we 
generally  give  our  scythes  a  touch  every  morning, 
which  saves  hours  in  the  day  and  many  a  weary 
back,  besides  cutting  the  crops  closer  and  cleaner: 
I  cannot  calculate  the  value  of  such  a  convenience 
because  I  have  never  been  without  one:"  but  I 
thought  I  could,  and  from  that  moment  determined 
to  get  one  right  away.  He  had  many  other  strange 
things  about  him,  a  description  of  which  I  must  re- 
servo  for  another  opportunity. 

Onk  of  the  Old  School. 
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CATTLE    SHOW, 

Exhibilioti  of  Manufactures  and  Ploughing  Match, 

at  It'esthoro',  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1840. 

The  Directors  of  the  "Agricultural  Society  of 
Westboro'  and  Vicinity,"  propose  a  Cattle  Show, 
Plougliing  Match,  and  Exhibition  of  Manufactures, 
at  Westboro',  on  Wednculay,  the  7lh  day  of  Octo- 
ber next,  at  9  o'clock-,  A.  M.,  and  will  distribute  as 
premiums,  ngricullurn!  puhlicaHons. 

Competent  judges  have  been  appointed  on  the 
fcommitlees  for  awardintr  the  preiiiinins. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  a  committee  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Westboro' 
and  Vicinity,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  7tli  of  October  next,  propose  that  premiums 
be  awarded 

For  the  best  milch  cow, 

For  the  next  best      " 

For  the  best  bull  not  less  than  one  year  old, 

For  the  best  bull  calf. 

For  the  best  3  years  old  heifer, 

For  the  best  2     "  " 

For  the  best  ]  year  " 

For  the  best  heifer  calf. 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen,   not  less  than 
4  years  old. 

For  the  best  3  years  old  steers, 

For  the  best  '2     "  " 

For  the  best  1  year         " 

For  the  best  ox  fatted  for  slaughter, 

For  the  best  boar. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow. 

For  the  best  pen  of  fat  hogs,  not  less  than  three, 

belonging  to  one  person, 
For  the  best  weaned  pigs,  not  less  than    three  in 
number. 

The  committees  will  have  regard  to  the  product 
of  milk  and  butter,  manner  of  keeping  and  time  of 
'calving  of  the  cows,  and  the  manner°and  expense 
of  raising  and  keeping  other  stock,  an  account  of 
which  must  be  given  to  the  appropriate  committees 
in  the  day  of  exhibition.  Persons  intending  to 
nffcr  any  species  of  stock,  must  give  notice  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  Cth  day  of  October,  the 
iay  preceding  the  Show,  at."  o'clock.  The  own- 
ers of  working  oxen  or  cattle  are  requested  to  fur- 
lish  a  chain  for  each  yoke. 

Domestic  Manufactures. 

For  the  best  butter,  not  less  than  13  lbs. 

For  the  next  best  "  "      12  ]bs. 

For  the  best  lot  cheese,  not  less  than  ."iO  lbs. 

The  butter  must  be  exhibited  in  bcves,  and  the 
)wners  of  butter  and  cheese  must  have  a  private 
nark,  and  any  public  mark  must  be  concealed  so 
IS  not  to  be  known  by  the  committee. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  articles  of  manufacture 
nay  add  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  A  com- 
nittee  will  examine  all  that  may  be  oflered.  I'ub- 
ications  arc  reserved  and  will  be  distributed  in 
gratuities  to  persons  who  shall  exhibit  articles  of 
kill  and  utility.  Every  article  of  manufacture 
nust  be  entered  and  delivered  lo  the  person  ap- 
xiinted  to  receive  them,  before  2  o'clock  the  day 
'receding  the  exhibition. 

Ploughing  Match. 

For  the  best  work  with  double  team, 

For  the  next  best  work  with    do. 

For  the  best  work  with  single    team. 

For  the  next  best  work  with    do. 

The  great  object  of  this  part  of  the  exhibition  is 


to  excite  emulation  in  the  use  of  the  most  impor- 
tant instrument  of  agriculture.  The  ploughs  and 
oxen  and  ploughmen  must  be  those  used  and  em- 
ployed on  the  owner's  farm.  Those  persons  who 
design  to  become  competitors  must  give  notice  to 
the  Secretary  before  the  first  day  of  October  next. 
The  ploughs  must  be  on  the  ground  designated 
precisely  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

All  stock  offered  for  premium  or  exhibition,  must 
remain  in  the  pens  until  3  o'clock. 

I'loughing  match  will  commence  at  '.)  o'clock 
precisely. 

An  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  meeting 
house  at  11  o'clock,  immediately  after  which  there 
will  be  a  trial  of  working  oxen. 

J)inner  will  be  provided  for  those  who  furnish 
themselves  with  tickets  before  10  o'clock,  which 
ni.ay  be  found  at  the  hotel  of  D.  Brigham,  and  at 
the  different  stores. 

Premiums  will  be  declared  at  the  meeting  house, 
after  dinner,  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

I  he  committees   are    recpirsted   to    meet    at  the 
Town  Hall,  at  S  o'clock  precisely. 
G.  Df.nnv, 
Aeijah  Stoive, 
J.   A.  Fayerweather, 
Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  P.  Ricr, 
Committee  of  .Arrangements. 

The  publications  will  be  distributed  within  twen- 
ty days  after  they  are  awarded  ;  if  not  called  for 
in  two  months,  they  will  be  considered  relinquished. 
LOVETT  PETERS,  President. 

Geo.  Denny,  Sec'ry. 

irestboro\  Sept.  4,  1840. 


PREVENTIVES  OF  SMUT. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  British  Farmer's 
Magazine,  into  which  it  is  copied  from  Bell's  (Lon- 
don) Weekly  Messenger  : 

Having  observed  in  a  contemporary  paper,  in- 
structions for  dressing  seed  wheat,  in  which  lime  is 
recommended  to  be  mi,xed  with  the  blue  vitriol,  I 
am  induced  to  beg  the  favor  of  your  inserting  the 
following  observations.  I  have  been  an  advocate, 
and  as  far  as  my  limited  sphere  has  allowed,  an  es- 
tablisher  of  the  vitriol  dressing  for  wheat  for  .seve- 
ral years;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  most  stren- 
uously insisted  upon  the  injurious  effects  of  using 
liine  with  it,  as  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  chemU 
cal  science.  For  instance,  sulphate  of  copper,  com- 
monly called  blue  vitriol,  is  a  chemical  comhina- 
tion  of  copper  with  sulphuric  acid  :  this  acid  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  lime  than  copper;  consequently 
in  the  plan  referred  to,  the  acid  passes  from  the 
copper  to  the  lime,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  resembles  in  appearance  and  utility  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  plaster  of  Paris  ;  and  thus, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime  used,  the 
vitriol  is  deprived  of  its  preventive  quality,  and  you 

get  as  a  substitute  a  perfectly  useless  substance. 

My  directions  are  as  follows:  dissolve  one  pound 
of  vitriol  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  then  add  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  make  three  pails  full  of 
liquor,  steep  the  wheat  in  the  liquor  about  20  min- 
utes, turning  and  skimming  it  well;  strain  it  off  in 
a  skep  over  another  tub,  and  in  13  hour.i  it  is  fit 
for  use.  The  wheat,  when  thus  dressed,  will  keep 
sound  for  many  weeks,  and  the  liquor  which  re- 
mains is  equally  efficacious  for  fresh  wheat.  The 
above  plan,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  extend- 


ed,  h  s  never  failed  to  secure  a  sound  crop,  and  by 
adding  double  the  above  quantity  of  vitriol,  the 
most  bladdered  wheat  has  been  used  with  equal 
success.  I  feel  confident,  if  the  above  directions 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  use  of  tho  vitriol  will  be 
highly   appreciated    by   every    agriculturist    in  the 

'*'"i="'"l"-  JaS.   B.    CUTTl.NG. 

From  ihi;  British  Fiirmer's  Magazine. 

SALT  AND  LFMK. 
Now  I  am  an  humble  farmer,  but  this  much  I 
have  tiled  as  an  experiment,  though  I  have  not  ex- 
actly completed  it,  because  I  have  not  thrashed  out 
the  corn.  I  sowed  two  acres  and  a  half  of  wheat, 
and  to  the  first  half  acre  I  put  an  application  of  salt! 
to  the  next  half  acre  salt  and  lime,  and  to  the  next 
^  lime  alone.  This  was  on  heavy  land,  and  where  I 
put  the  salt  and  the  salt  and  lime,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  [  had  two  coomb  an  acre  more.  To  the 
day  the  land  was  ploughed  up,  you  could  see  to  an 
inch  wh(!re  the  salt  and  the  salt  and  lime  went,  and 
there  was  one  hoeing  less  required  on  that  part 
than  on  the  other.  I  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful in  separating  the  crops  of  the  different  half 
acres,  and  after  a  time  I  will  give  you  the  result: 
I  think  I  shall  have  a  good  report  lo  make  of  the 
salt  and  lime.  F  think  salt  and  lime  best.  On  the 
light  frothy  land,  I  think  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  from  a  mixture  of  salt  and  lime.  Mr  C. 
.Tohnson  refers  you  to  several  gentlemen  as  givin.r 
testimony  to  the  beneficial  results—amongst  otir. 
ers  to  Sir  Thomas  Ackland,  who  is  a  great  experi- 
mental farmer,  and  to  come  nearer  home,  to  Mr 
Chaltis,  of  Panfield,  who,  I  believe,  is  since  dead, 
and  his  certificate  was.  that  he  grew  upwards  of 
six  bushels  an  acre  more,  and  tho  wheat  was  worth 
one  pound  a  load  more.— Mr  Etwes,  South  Suffolk 
•Association. 

The  next  subject  was  partly  taken  up  by  tho 
chairman;  I  mean  a  mixture  of  salt  and  lime.  This 
is  an  easy  application:  it  is  only  for  the  farmer  to 
buy  100  bushels  of  lime,  and  put  50  bushels  of  salt 
inaclampdugasifforpotati.es  or  mangel  wurt- 
zel  ;  lay  it  altogether,  and  mix  it  up  with  water  till 
It  comes  to  the  consistency  of  mortar  ;  cover  it  up 
close,  and  let  it  lay  three  months,  and  then  apply 
It  to  the  field  either  by  sowing  or  spreading  it;  30 
bushels  an  acre  is  the  outside  on  land  for°  barley, 
or  wheat,  or  grass  ;  and  when  the  grass  is  subject 
to  moss  it  will  be  very  beneficial.  Where  lime  is 
applied  to  pasture,  there  you  are  sure  to  see  what  is 
called  Dutch  clover,  and  you  will  always  find  it  to 
he  so — Mr  Mapletoft. 


•/igricnllure. — If  agriculture  were  the  universa 
employment  of  mankind,  and  every  one  found  his 
support  from  the  labor  of  his  hands,  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  treachery  or  violence  :  peace,  tranquili- 
ty, and  contentment  of  mind  and  heart,  would  es- 
tablish their  residence  upon  earth.  I  have  never 
yet  met  with  the  person  with  whom  f  would  wil- 
lingly  change  situations  ;  nor  have  I  ever  to  the 
present  hour,  felt  any  want,  or  the  slightest  inclina, 
tion  to  covet  the  possession  of  what  belonged  to 
another. — Kliyogg. 


Lime. — A  Pennsylvania  paper  states  that  a  Mr 
Cadwell,  of  Valley  township,  near  Danville,  raised 
400  bushels  of  wheat  from  a  field  of  land  the  past 
season.  Five  years  ago  the  product  of  the  same 
field  was  but  thirty  bushels.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr 
C.  has  spread  1500  bushels  of  lime  on  said  land 
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Ffir  the  New  Englaiul  Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEM  F.NI'S. 

Mr  CoLi'.iA>' — Tlie  great  iniprnvoments  made  in 
agriculture  within  the  last   twenty  years,    and    the 
impetus  ^iven  to  it  by  agricultural   Bcicieties,  hooks 
and  periodical  papers,  is  evident  to    every  man    of 
observation.      And    that   there   is  room  for  fnrther 
and  still    greater  improvement  is    beyond  qnestion. 
Ploughing  matches  have   proved  that  a  yoke    of 
oxen  can  plough  at  the  rate  of  several  acres  a  day, 
and  they  liave  also  called  into  use  n    great   variety 
of  ploughs,  and   very    much  lessened    the    labor  of 
turning  up  the  glebe.      But    from  the  almost    end- 
less variety  of   patterns  of   this    implement,    there 
does  not   seem  to  be   any  one   kind  that   in   public 
estimation  takes  the  lead  of  all  others.      And    such 
is   the    dispositions  of   many    persons    to  buy    the 
cheapest  priced    arti'-le,  that    almost  any    thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  plough    will  find    purchasers,  if  'tis 
nominally    cheap;  but   there   are    others   who    are 
willing  to  pay  liberally   if  they    can    be  sure  of  a 
good  article.     I    saw   at   your   mechanics'   fair   in 
Boston,  last  September,  several  kinds  of  well  made 
and  handsomely    finished    ploughs  ;    but   I   should 
have  felt  much   embarrassed  in   awarding  a  premi- 
um without  a   trial  of  them   in  the    ground.       For 
one  I  am  much  gratified  tliat  there  is  to  be    a  trial 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several   kinds  now 
before  the  public.     It  is  the  only    sure    and    right 
test,  and  to  that  mechanic  who   tnakes  the  best  ar- 
ticle let  him  have  the  credit  of  it  till  another    can 
outdo  him  :  it  is  the  only  way  of  making  advances 
towards  perfection.     If 'tis  a  project  of"  fancy  far- 
mers "  it  is  also  a  project  that  I  fancy  ;   and    I  am 
one  of  the  "  huge  paw  "   farmers.      Another  impor- 
tant step  towards  improvement  is  the    liberal    pre- 
mium offered  by  tlie  Plymouth    county  society,  in 
the  management  of  three  pieces  of  land  of  half   an 
acre  each;  one  by    ploughing    in  with  the  sward  a 
given  quantity  of  manure  ;  one   by   spreading   and 
harrowing  the   same   amount  of  manure   after    the 
land  is  ploughed;  the  third  without  manure.     First 
year  in  corn  ;  second  in    grain;  third    in    grass, — 
the  crops  to  be  accurately   measured  and   weighed. 
That  course  will  decide  the  difference,  if   there  is 
any,  in  the  application  of  the  manure  ;  also  the  true 
value  of  it.      'I  here  is   such  a   difference    in  farm- 
ing in  the  same  neighborhood  in  many   places,  that 
if  there  is  hut  one  right  and  profitable  way  it    is  of 
great  importance  that  it  f-hnuld   be  known.      With- 
in the  distance  of  about  one  mile   from  where  I  am 
now  writing,  there  are  four  or  five  farmers,  who  all 
manage  differently.      Farmer  A.  carts  all    his  win- 
ter made   and  coarse   man\ire   and    turns    it    under 
with  his  greensward  in  May.      B.  suffeis   his  to  lie 
in  the  yard  and  at  the  hovel   windows    througli  the 
summer,  carts  it  out  upon  his  sward  land  in   Sep- 
tember and  October,  ami    ploughs  it    under  for   his 
corn  crop  ne.xt  sea.-.-uu.     C.    breakt^   up   his  sward 
land  in  the  autumn  ;  next   year   sows  to   onts  ;  in 
September  carts  out  his    manure   and    turns   it    in 
with  the  stubble  for  hoed  crops  the  next  year.      1). 
lets  his  manure  lie    in    the   yard    and  at   the   hovel 
windows  till  fall  ;  then  carls  it  out  into  large  heaps  ; 
next  spring  applies  it  all    in   the  hill   for  his  corn 
and  potato  crop.     Yet   each   man    thinks    his    own 
the  best  course.     They  do  not  vary  from  it,  nor  try 
any  experiments,  and  none  of  them  cart  any  muck, 
leaves  or  loam  into  their  yards  to   mix    with   their 
manures  to  imbibe  the  light  or  retain   the   gaseous 
parts. 


There  seems  also  to  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  farmers  in  relation  to  improving  their 
lands  by  ploughing  in  vegetable  matter,  whether 
in  its  green  or  dried  state.  A  few  weeks  since  I 
saw  a  very  good  farmer  mowing  a  crop  of  oats,  and 
drying  them  before  ploughing  in — while  most  far- 
mers plough  in  such  crops  while  green  and  full  of 
sap.  Now  that  one  or  the  other  way,  is  the  best 
and  most  profitable  is  morally  certain,  and  the  only 
way  of  determining  is  by  actual  and  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments. 

The  late  Col.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  enriched  and 
very  much  improved  his  large  plantations  by  plough- 
ing in  dried  clover,  and  has  as.-igned  his  reasons  for 
it  in  preference  to  the  practice  of  turning  in  green 
crops,  but  they  are  too  lengthy  to  quote  in  this 
sheet.  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  they  grow 
wheat  every  other  year,  let  it  remain  in  clover  al- 
ternate years  till  it  is  fairly  in  blossom,  then  turn 
in  their  cattle  and  pasture  it  till  time  to  plough  for 
winter  wheat.  Their  lands  are  continually  improv- 
ing by  this  course.  K  Mr  Pomeroy,  in  reply  to 
the  printed  questions  of  the  trustees  of  your  State 
Agricultural  Society,  stated  it  as  his  practice  to 
plough  in  dried  clover  in  preference  to  turning  it 
in  green.  To  this  the  trustees  dissented.  Mr 
Keeley,  of  Haverhill,  has  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
the  great  value  of  ploughing  in  green  vegetable 
matter,  and  of  that  fact  I  have  no  doubts  myself.— 
But  whether  green  or  dried  is  the  best  course,  I 
am  not  quite  so  clear  about.  It  is  a  common  say- 
ing, cultivate  a  Utile  land  and  manure  and  cultivate 
Mo(well.  But  you,  Mr  Editor,  some  time  ago, 
broached  a  new  and  I  think  a  more  correct  doc- 
trine— that  is,  to  cultivate  a  good  deal  of  land,  and 
tliat  well  :  but  that  cannot  be  done  unless  we  re- 
sort to  some  other  means  than  the  mere  droppings 
of  our  stock  for  manure,  and  many  good  farmers 
are  sensible  of  that,  and  are  trying  to  enrich  their 
grounds  by  plougliing  in  vegetable  matter.  There- 
fore it  seems  important  that  the  question  should  be 
settled,  as  to  the  best  and  most  profitable  method 
of  availing  ourselves  of  this  great  auxiliary. 

I  had  a  few  other  hints  in  my  "  mind's  eye " 
when  I  began  this  ;  but  have  already  spun  it  out 
to  such  a  length  that  I  fear  it  will  deter  you  from 
sticking  the  type  for  it.  B. 

Sept.  7,  1840. 


suffer  the  dung  to  lie  all  the  season  in  the  yard, 
trodden  down  hard  by  the  cattle  and  exposed  to  a 
winter  flood  of  rain.  Every  dung  heap  should  rest 
on  a  foundation  of  mould,  so  placed  as  to  catch 
the  draining  of  the  manure,  which  would  else  soak 
into  the  earth  and  be  lost,  but  which,  fully  impreg- 
nating the  bottom  layer  of  mould,  renders  it  nearly 
equal  in  richness  with  the  rest:  and  the  dung 
ought  to  lie  loose,  that  there  may  be  space  for  the 
act  of  fermentation.  It  would  doubtless  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  dung  under  cover,  but  such 
convenience  is  rather  out  of  the  question  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  ;  nevertheless  a  covering  of 
earth  is  no  despicable  substitute.  Various  receipts 
are  given  for  the  making  of  compost — some  of 
them  laughable  enough,  on  account  of  the  expen- 
siveness,  scarcity,  or  hard  names  of  the  ingredients  ; 
but  the  best  way  is  for  the  farmer  to  get  all  the 
various  articles  of  manure  he  can  possibly  lay  his 
hands  on,  the  fatter  the  better,  and  with  them  form 
his  compost  heap  :  the  diflerent  ingredients  should 
lie  as  equally  as  possible,  nor  ought  lime  or  ashes 
to  come  ill  immediate  contact  with  dung,  but  with 
earth  or  vegetables  ;  and  every  practical  man 
knows  when  to  turn  it  over  and  divide  and  break 
the  clods  and  adhesions. — Lawrence. 


MANURING. 

The  bulk  of  the  manure  on  a  farm  should  ever 
be  bestowed  upon  those  crops  dosi[:ned  for  the  sup- 
port of  tlie  live  stock,  by  whicli  n>easure,  and  the 
use  of  the  hoe  or  cultivator,  these  fallows,  as  they 
are  very  properly  termed,  will  be  in  a  most  rich, 
clean  and  cleganforder  for  the  production  of  corn 
or  grain  of  any  kind  ;  and  this  measure  is  absolute- 
ly essential  upon  soils  apt  to  run  riot  from  super- 
abundant fertility,  when  fresh  dunged  and  sown 
with  grain  broadcast,  when  the  consequence  too 
often  is  one  continued  bed  of  weeds  and  a  forest 
of  straw,  borne  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  rust.  The  true  management  of 
dung  in  the  farm  yard,  is  to  get  it  ready  fer  use, 
that  is,  to  expedite  a  due  fermentation  as  early  as 
possible,  by  throwing  it  into  convenient  situations 
in  heaps  of  advantageous  size.  Dung  hills  of  mod- 
erate size  are  most  favorable  to  fermentation,  and 
are,  besides,  ready  at  hand  for  choice  on  any  emer- 
gency ;  and  it  is  very  much  better  to  continue  at 
every  opportunity,  to  make  dung  hills  in  proper 
situations,  either  at  home  or  in  the    fields,   than  to 


EUROPEAN  HUSBANDRY. 

The  new    husbandry  of   England   and    Scotland 
presents  a  most  gratifying  fact,  which  ought  to    be 
realized  and  undei-stood  here.     Our  men  of  capital   ] 
invest  their  money  in  almost  any  thing,  sooner  than 
in  either  purchasing  farms  or  making  improvements 
upon  them.     In  England,  the   policy  of  the  law  is,  , 
to  continue  the  ownership  of   the  soil  in  a    succes-  j 
sion  of  families,  so  that  the  greater  enterprise  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  in  those 
who  pay  a  high  price  for  the  use  of  it :  the  improve- 
ments there  are  more  generally    made  by    the  ten- 
ants than  by  the  owners.     The  eminent  success  of 
the  venerable    farmer    of   Norfolk — Mr    Coke,    of 
Holkham — presents  a  case  wcuthy  our    admiration. 
The  product  of  his  whole  estate  when  he   came  in- 
to possession,  was  little   more    than   two    thousand 
pounds  per  annum  :  twenty  years    ago  his    income 
from  rents  had  advanceB  to   twenty  thousand  ;  and 
it  is  now  said  to  be  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds, 
or  exceeding  two  hundred    thuusand    dollars!      In 
adding  this  great  iucriiase  to  his   wealth,  Mr  Coke 
has  not  made  thousands  poor,    aa   he    might    have 
done,  if  his  estate  liad  been  money,  and  that  money 
had  accumulated  from  use,    even    at    no  more  than 
the  lawful  interest:   the  value  of  his    property  has 
been  increased  in  the  course  of  the  time  of  his  ac- 
tive life,  from  thirty  to  forty  fold,  and  no  human  be- 
ing under  the  sun  is  the  poiprcr  for  it:   he  has    liv- 
ed all  the  time  in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence, 
and  even  what  has  been    expended  in   mere    orna- 
ment, has  made  the  world  no  poorer,  but  dispensed 
favors  to  the  poor,  who  have  received  in  the  expen- 
diture, not  what  is  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  la- 
bor, but  the  surplus  that  has  been   left  after   labor 
had  received  its  full  remuneration.     The  wealth  of 
Mr  Coke  has  been  the  increase  of  the    capital   of 
the  country  :  the  acre  of  ground  that  is  now  worth 
twenty  and  thirty  for  one,  is    worth  nothing  less  to 
the  community  in  which  he    lives,  than  to   himself: 
its  increased  value  to  him,  is  also   increased    value 
to  them. — //o?i.  1.  HilVs  .Iddress. 


Wheat.. — More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  varie- 
ties of  this  grain  are  known  to  exist. 
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PLOUGHING. 

Fanners  liavR  bcoii  considerably  divided  in 
opinion  on  two  points  connected  vvitli  ploughs, 
or  rather  with  ploughing  ;  one  of  these  regardinir 
tlie  manner  in  whicli  tiie  furrow  slice  should  be 
turned  over ;  and  the  other,  the  deptli  to  which 
land  should  be  ploughed.  Some  ht'.ve  contended 
that  the  furrow  slice  should  never  be  laid  flat,  but 
always  in  such  an  ini:lined  position,  that  the  edge 
of  one  slice  should  josi  rest  on  the  next  one,  leav- 
ing under  the  edge  su  raised,  a  vacancy  nearly  as 
deep  as  tlie  thickness  of  the  furrow  slice.  This, 
it  it  contended,  is  advantageous,  by  liastening  de- 
composition, and  by  allowing  water  to  pass  freely 
oiF  without  injury  to  young  plants.  Other  far- 
mers maintain  as  strenuously  that  the  furrow  slice 
should  in  all  cases  be  laid  perfectly  flat,  or  revers- 
ed in  such  a  manner  ihdt  a  field  aftur  ploughing 
should  be  as  level  as  before,  the  plough  simply 
reversing  the  surface  of  the  slice.  In  this,  as  in 
a  majority  of  controverted  points,  our  experience 
and  observation  leads  us  to  conclude  that  both 
sides  are  partly  right,  and  both  partly  wrong.  We 
liave  found  that,  if  on  lands  strong  and  with  a 
tenacious  or  impervious  subsoil,  which  retained  for 
some  time  what  water  fell  upon  it,  the  furrow  slice 
was  slightly  lapped,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  below, 
young  plants  suffered  less  from  a  wet  season,  or  an 
undue  accumulation  of  water,  than  they  would  if 
the  furrow  slice  was  fully  inverted,  and  the  surface 
made  smooth  and  even.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  on  a  light  soil,  or 
one  inclining  to  be  dry  or  porous,  it  was  better  to 
invert  the  surface  completely,  and  by  rolling,  ren- 
der the  surface  smooth,  and  its  particles  as  com- 
pact as  possible.  A  surface  so  treated,  will  retain 
its  moisture  longer  than  if  left  in  a  state  more 
loose  and  friable,  and  the  conducting  power  will 
be  increased  by  the  particles  being  brought  more 
closely  in  contact.  Let  the  farmer,  then,  whose 
subsoil  is  impermeable  to  water,  lay  his  furrows  as 
dipping  as  he  pleases  ;  the  more  spaci;  below,  the 
bettor  for  him;  but  on  a  light  porous  soil,  lay  the 
surface  flat,  and  make  it  as  dense  as  it  well  can 
be.  The  benefit,  which  compressing  sandy  soils 
confers,  is  well  understood  in  Norfolk,  in  England, 
where  the  treading  of  the  sheep  in  feeding  the 
turnips  in  the  field,  is  considered  not  the  least  ben- 
eficial part  of  the  culture  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the 
other  controverted  point,  viz:  that  which  relates 
to  the  depth  of  ploughing.  1  he  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  deep  ploughing  must  be  determined 
by  the  soil  itself;  by  its  condition,  in  reference  to 
a  supply  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  the 
depth  to  which  it  has  been  formerly  ploughed. 
Where  the  stratum  of  fertile  soil  is  thin,  and  the 
subsoil,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  incapable  of 
promoting  vegetation,  it  is  bad  policy  to  bring  this 
infertile  subsoil  to  the  surface,  as  a  stratum  in 
which  seeds  are  to  germinate.  And  where  the  soil 
is  permeable  to  the  deptli  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches,  or  as  low  as  the  plough  can  penetrate,  and 
is  filled  with  fertilizing  materials,  deposited  by  the 
processes  of  nature,  or  by  manure  applied  to  the 
surface  in  cultivation,  then  the  plough  may  run 
deep  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  present  crop,  and 
the  certainty  of  benefit  to  the  future  ones.  We 
think  the  true  method  of  rendering  any  soil  deep 
and  fertile,  is  to  plough  no  deeper,  and  bring  up  no 
more  of  the  infertile  earth  at  a  time  to  the  surface, 


than  can  be  thoroughly  corrected  by  manures,  to 
be  incorporated  with  it,  and  thus  made  Iriable  and 
productive.  At  each  successive  ploughing,  if 
this  course  is  followed,  the  soil  will  be  gradually 
deepened  and  rendered  productive  to  any  desired 
depth.  I'v  pursuing  this  course  of  manuring  and 
ploughing,  .ludge  Powell  rendered  his  soils  fertile 
to  the  deptli  of  fourteen  inches,  and  whi're  the 
roots  of  plants  have  this  depth  ol  good  earth  to 
range  in  and  seek  their  fooil,  the  farmer  can 
hardly  fail  of  securing  first  rale  crops.  Every  part 
of  a  soil  BO  prepared,  is  fit  for  the  germin.ilion  of 
seeds  to  the  lowest  depth  to  which  the  plough  can 
reach  ;  and  the  more  thorough  the  ploughing  is 
given,  the  greater  will  be  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  benefits  of  leration,  or  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ences of  the  atmosphere.  One  of  the  greatest 
differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  husbandry, 
depends  on  this  question  of  ploughing.  In  the 
old  mode,  the  plough  was  used  year  after  year  to 
the  same  depth,  and  the  manure  applied  with  refer- 
ence to  the  crop  solely,  while  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  was  wholly  left  out  of  sight.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  "  tliere  was  no  depth  of  soil,"  and 
when  manure  failed,  the  fertility  of  the  land  was 
gone,  with  scarcely  a  possibility  of  renovation  un- 
der such  a  jjrocoss.  In  the  new  husbandry,  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  by  gradual 
manuring  and  deepening,  is  kept  steadily  in  view  ; 
and  hence  the  accumulation  and  use  of  manures 
lias  received  an  additional  importance.  The  gar- 
den is  usually  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  farm, 
and  this  is  brought  about  by  the  gradual  incorpo- 
ration of  manures  wiili  the  subsoil  raised  at  each 
successive  ploughing,  until  the  requisite  depth  and 
fertility  is  gained.  On  lands  long  ploughed  to  a 
uniform  depth,  as  they  were  under  the  old  system, 
the  pressure  of  the  plough  on  the  same  surface, 
gradually  formed  an  impenetrable  strata,  thus 
forming  a  fatal  obstruction  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
where  it  did  not  naturally  exist.  In  England,  on 
soils  inclining  to  clay,  and  which  have  been  under 
the  plough  occasionally,  or  almost  perpetually  for 
centuries,  this  impermeable  pan  is  cnnimoii,  and 
one  of  the  most  decided  advantages  found  to  re- 
sult from  the  subsoil  plough,  i.-i  the  breaking  up 
and  demolition  ol  this  artificial  construction  to  the 
spread  and  depth  of  the  roots  of  plants.  On  the 
old  cultivated  fields  of  New  England,  the  same 
difficulty  exists  more  or  less,  and  can  be  lemoved, 
and  the  soil  rendered  fertile  by  the  same  means  so 
successful  abroad. 

The  too  freciuent  ploughing  of  land  is  not  to  be 
recommended  in  any  case,  and  unless  absolutely 
required  to  destroy  foul  weeds,  it  should  receive 
no  further  moving  than  is  requisite  to  fit  it  for  a 
crop.  The  great  mistake  of  Tull,  was,  that  plough- 
ing or  pulverization  would  supersede  the  use  ot 
manuring.  lint  experience  shows,  what  indeed 
philosophy  inculcates,  that  beyond  a  certain  point, 
ploughing  is  injurious  ;  and  that,  though  essential 
benefits  are  derived  to  the  soil  from  the  action  of 
atmospheric  agents,  manuring  in  some  form,  is  in- 
dispensable to  successful  farming.  It  may  be  said 
that  an  application  of  manure  should  take  place 
every  time  land  is  either  ploughed  and  cropped. 
On  land  that  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
fertility,  the  decomposition  of  the  rich  sward  will 
usually  prove  a  suliicient  dressing  for  a  single 
crop;  but  for  a  repetition  or  rotation  of  crops, 
manures  cannot  be  withheld  without  a  certain  de- 
terioration of  the  soil,  and  a  probable  lessening  of 
the   crop.      Ploughing  and   manuring  must  go  to- 


gether, and  without  this  combination,  each  will  be 
found  defective  and  incapable  of  producing  such 
results  as  are  certain  to  ensue  when  both  separate 
processes  are  skilfully  united.  We  are  therefore 
disposed  to  consider  every  decided  improvement  in 
the  plough,  as  a  sure  indication  of  progress  in 
agriculture  ;  a  proof  that  another  step  in  the  cor- 
rection and  dissipation  of  ancient  error  has  been 
gained  ;  and  the  way  opened  and  the  means 
provided  for  still  further  and  more  important  ad- 
vances.  'Hbnny  Vutlivnlor. 


From  the  same. 

PRESERVING  WINTER  APPLES. 

Mkssrs.  Gavloru  &  TucKFE — Last  April  a 
year,  I  visited  a  friend,  when  he  made  me  a  present 
of  a  large  dish  of  fine  flavored  apples,  and  it  being 
out  of  season  to  have  apples  in  such  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  I  inquired  his  mode  of  keeping 
them.  He  informed  me  that  in  the  fall  he  made  a 
box  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  deep,  which  he 
sunk  into  the  ground  to  a  level  with  the  surface, 
then  he  filled  the  box  with  sound  apples,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  boards  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  but  leav- 
ing an  opening  at  both  ends.  The  roof  he  also 
covers  with  straw  and  earth,  to  the  usual  thickness 
of  an  apple  or  potato  hole.  In  this  condition  he 
leaves  it  till  the  apples  are  frozen,  but  as  soon  as 
a  thaw  comes,  he  makes  it  perfectly  air  tight,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  frosl  is  altogether  removed,  and 
the  apples  are  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  when  they 
were  taken  from  the  trees. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  excellent  plan,  be- 
cause I  know  that  most  of  the  apples  and  potatoes 
in  holes  rot  and  decay,  in  consequence  of  the 
warm  and  foul  air  accumulating  having  no  oppor- 
tunity to  escape.  I  thought,  however,  to  improve 
it.  I  consequently,  last  fall,  buried  my  apples  in 
the  usual  way  ;  then  I  took  four  strips  of  one  inch 
boards  and  nailed  them  together  in  the  form  of  a 
chimney,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  middle,  of  one 
inch  square  ;  this  I  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ap- 
ple hole,  the  end  resting  on  the  apples  inside,  and 
the  other  end  projecting  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectations.  The 
vacancy  in  the  chimney  was  barely  sufficient  to 
permit  the  warm  and  foul  air  to  escape,  and  not 
so  large  as  to  let  the  frost  in  to  affect  the  apples. 
My  family,  during  the  winter,  whenever  they  wish- 
ed to  have  apples  for  consumption,  only  removed 
the  chimney  and  reached  in  with  the  hand  to  get  a 
supply,  and  then  replaced  it  again  ;  and  I  can  as- 
sure you,  that  of  eiglil  bushels  which  were  thus 
buried,  only  three  rotten  and  five  or  six  slightly 
affected  apples  were  discovered,  whereas  my  neigh- 
bors, who  buried  their  apples  in  the  old  fashioned 
way,  lost  a  large  quantitv. 

WILLIAM   J.   EVER. 

Catlatvissa,  P:.  July  llli,  1840. 


Importance  of  .liiricuUurc. — The  world  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  driven  into  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  agriculture,  and  the  great  truth  will 
yet  be  understood,  that  to  the  labor  of  the  hus- 
bandman, to  the  production  of  actual  wealth  from 
the  soil,  more  than  to  all  the  transmutations  and 
changes  such  wealth  may  afterwards  undergo, 
is  national  prosperity  owing.  I  he  interests  of  the 
world  are  identified  ;  it  is  only  when  these  inter- 
ests are  disarranged  by  ignorance  or  cupidity,  that 
general  distress  ensues. — lb. 
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anh   horticultural   rfci3ter. 
Boston,  Wednesday,  Sept.  16,  1840. 

ENGLrsH   AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  highly  grnlifyiiig  tu  observe  thu  rtnewc^d  :iiiil 
strong  interest  now  lal<en  in  jijrri.-ulturc!.  Some  years 
ago  this  interest  seemeJ  to  be  at  it.s  hei>;ht,  under  the 
enliglilnned,  iniiel.itigaiile,  aiul  intense  devotion  of  Sir 
John  Sinohiir  and  ihe  Rev.  Arlhnr  Young.  Aided  by 
many  intelligent  coadjutor.^  and  enjoying  the  lihcral  p.rt- 
ronage  of  the  government,  Ihey  effected  innnense  bene- 
fits to  the  agriculliirul  interest.  They  awakened  uni- 
versal attention.  They  obtained  the  establishment  of  a 
national  board  of  agrieulturo ;  they  procured  surveys  of 
all  the  counties  of  England,  which  were  published  by 
the  order  and  at  llio  expense  of  the  board  ;  and  full  and 
statistical  returns  (if  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland.  These, 
Sir  John  Sinclair  embodied  in  his  general  report  of  the 
airriculture  of  Scotland,  iiiadilillon  to  this  he  publish- 
ed in  two  octavo  volumes  a  distinct  treatise  of  the  hus- 
bandry of  Scotland,  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever 
given  to  the  agricultur.il  public  ;  and  after  this,  what 
he  denominates  his  Code  of  Agriculture.  This  has  been 
througli  several  editions  abroad,  and  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  with  notes  by  the  American  edi- 
tor. This  book  was  intended,  from  a  general  survey  of 
the  whole  ground  which  he  h,ad  passed  over,  to  collate, 
combine,  and  condense  the  most  valuable  information 
and  the  most  useful,  practical  and  settled  points  and 
principles  of  agriculture  ;  and  must  long  remain  a  stan- 
dard work  on  this  subject.  In  addition  to  this  he  visited 
Flanders,  and  publislied  some  remarks  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  that  country — a  very  imperfiicl  work  on  that 
subject,  because  the  kindling  of  a  war  between  France 
and  England  obliged  him  suddenly  to  return  home  be- 
fore lie  had  accomplished  his  researches.  In  addition 
to  this,  an  agricultural  society  in  England  had,  at  their 
own  expense,  sent  out  the  llev.  Mr  Radcliffe  to  Flan- 
ders, who  published  an  inleresting  account  of  his  tour, 
with  very  full  details  on  (he  ribjects  of  it  —  a  highly  in- 
structive volume. 

At  the  same  time  Arthur  Young  published  in  many 
volumes  his  agricultural  lours  through  the  several  pans 
of  England,  which  are  full  o/  ontertaiiiing  and  practical 
observations.  Many  other  liighly  intelligent  writers 
entered  the  lists,  and  the  science  insejiarable  from  the 
practice  always  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  About 
this  time  Sir  Mumphrey  Davy,  with  \\U  admirable  ge- 
nius and  learning  and  attractive  manner,  could  render 
a  course  of  lectures  cm  agricultural  chemistry  interesting 
to  a  very  full  attendauee  of  the  highoct  order  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  both  sexes.  This  was  the  ''book 
farming"  part  of  the  business,  which  kindled  a  flame  that 
illuminated  all  of  England,  and  was  reflected  upon  this 
country,  where  it  was  eagerly  drank  in  by  such  minds 
as  Washington,  tnid  other  ilistitiguished  niind-i,  particu- 
larly in  our  own  good  Stnte  of  Massachusetts,  in  New 
York  and  in  Pennsylvania.  If  nothing  else  came  of  it, 
it  every  where  set  the  plough  to  work,  and  revealed  to 
men  the  high  importance  of  this  great  interest  and  its 
capability  of  improvement  far  beyond  what  it  had  al- 
ready reached. 

The  Bath  Societv  about  the  same  time  distinguished 
itself  by  its  many  valuable  publications  ;  and  many  in- 
dividuals came  forward  with  the  communication  of  high- 
ly important  experiments  in  cultivation.  Great  atten- 
tion, likewise,  was  piiid  to  th<'  improvement,  more  p;ir- 
ticularly  of  sheep  and  horned  rattle;  and  llii.s   attention 


and  interest  seem  to  have  been  kept  itp  without  inter- 
mission to  the  present  time. 

We  should  be  very  glad,  if  the  means,  which  are  in 
our  possession,  were  at  hand  where  we  write,  to  sub- 
stantiate and  exhibit  the  immense  improvements  which 
v%ere  eflecled  under  such  influences  and  agencies.  We 
siiall  have,  we  trust,  some  future  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating this.  We  have  only  to  say  that  they  were  most 
obvious  and  ex'.raoidinary,  and  amph'  compensated  the 
labors  and  fulfiderl  the  predictions  of  ihr.sc  patriotic  in- 
dividuals by  whom  they  had  been  brought  about.  Af- 
ter a  while,  as  it  happens  with  all  human  affairs,  the 
flood  tide  began  to  ebb;  and  for  a  while,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  improve  nent  of  the  live  stock  of  Ihe 
country,  as  above  alluded  to,  tho  attculitm  to  this  great 
subject  seemed  to  flag ;  and  from  the  advancement  of 
the  science  and  the  bettering  of  the  practice,  it  was  di- 
rected principally  to  the  discussion  and  controversy  re- 
specting what  are  called  the  Corn  L.'iws,  which  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  landlord  and  grov\'ei  of  grain,  forbid 
the  introduction  of  foreign  wheal  or  flour,  iinlil  from 
scarcity  or  other  circumstances,  wheat  has  reached  a 
certain  price  fixed  by  statute. 

Things  have  now  changed.  The  direct  and  practical 
improvement  of  agriculture  is  now  claiming  a  deep  inte- 
rest throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Men  rif  science 
are  turning  their  attention  to  it.  Men  of  the  highest 
wealth  and  rank  are  turning  their  attention  to  it.  What 
is  better  than  all  this,  the  practical  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  turning  increased  and  exact  attention  to  it,  and 
are  communicating  the  results  of  their  inquiries  and  ex- 
periments tlirough  the  medium  of  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals. The  Highland  Soeiefy  o''  Scotland,  has  distin- 
guished itself  by  the  valuable  communications  which  it 
has  given  to  the  public.  A  new  national  agricultural 
society  has  been  formed,  which  embraces  gentlemen  of 
the  Irighest  rank  and  influence,  and  extensive  landhold- 
ers, and  vast  numbers  of  practical  farmers,  who  hold 
their  annutil  cattle  shows,  where  every  stimulus  which 
distinction  and  substantial  golden  rewards  can  apply, 
arc  presented  to  competition  an>l  excellence.  They 
have  published  four  numbers  of  an  agricultural  journal, 
desitrnrd  to  be  continued,  and  whose  continuance  is 
;ire;illy  to  be  desired,  if  the  immbers  already  given  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  may  lie  expect- 
ed At  their  creiit  meeting  at  Smitlifieid  the  last  year, 
our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr  Webster,  addressed 
Ihe  meeting,  bein;'  called  up  by  a  complimentary  toast 
to  his  own  country.  This  year  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  our  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
Mr  Stevenson.  We  gave  Air  Webster's  admirable  re- 
marks on  the  occasion,  and  we  hope  the  jiublishers  of 
the  Farmer  will  *rive  Mr  Stevenson's  to  their  readers, 
which  do  him  equal  honor.  [Mr  Stevenson's  speech 
has  been  published  in  the  Fanner.]  One  .sentiment  em- 
bodied in  it,  coming  from  a  Virginia  planter,  is  sufficient- 
ly remarkable — viz : 

"  II  (agriculture)  became  then  the  cause  not  of  their 
country  <ir  his,  but  that  of'  mankind  ;  and  who  so  prior 
or  sordid  in  spirit,  as  to  think  only  of  himself  or  his 
country,  when  the  great  question  was,  whether  the 
earth  should  be  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  enlightened, 
and  virtuous,  and  religious  men,  or  by  debased  and  ig- 
norant human  beings  and  hordes  of  savages?"    . 

A  noble  sentiment,  most  truly,  which  if  acted  upon  to 
its  just  extent,  might  well  inspire  bright  hopes  in  the 
bosoms  of  ihe  pliilanlhropic  and   humane. 

This  encouragement  to  agriculture  in  England,  we 
hail  not  merely  with  pleasure  but  eiithtisiasm.  We  want 
to  sav  much  more  than  we  have  room  for.  Its  effects 
will  scarcely  fiil    to    be    felt  in    our  country    almost    as 


much  as  at  home.  We  are  now  but  twelve  days  apart. 
The  London  papers  come  lo  us  wet  from  ihe  press.  1'iie 
two  grert  nations — the  moiher  and  the  daughter— are 
beginning  to  have  but  one  pulse;  and  every  stirring  of 
the  waters  in  lh:it  land  of  our  fathers,  sends  not  its  rip- 
ple but  its  wave  to  our  sluues. 

Let  us  encourage  a  generous  and  nolde  competition 
in  this  most  generous  and  peaceful  of  all  arts.  We  are 
no  longer  in  leading  strings  ;  and  if  we  cannot  move  on 
in  our  agricultural  improvement  with  an  equal  step,  let 
us  see  that  we  do  not  lag  far  behind.  H.  C 


FINE  PEACHES. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  generous  box  of  deli- 
cious peaches  from  our  friend  E.  Phinney,  Esq,of  Lexing- 
ton, the  product  of  his  orchard.  For  size  and  flavor  we 
have  not  seen  or  lasted  any  that  will  compare  witli  them. 
Fruit  of  this  description  will  sell  for  :!7  1-2  to  50  cents 
per  doZ'-n  in  our  market.  Is  not  tins  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  those  v\-ho  live  at  a  marketing  distance  to  raise 
good  fruit.'*  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  rear  a  tree  pro- 
ducing good  fruit  than  it  does  to  raise  a  tree  whose 
fruit  is  indifferent  or  bad?  No:  certainly  not;  and 
[here  is  no  excuse  for  inferior  fruit.  Every  farmer  may 
have  as  good  fruit  as  this  we  have  tasted,  by  first  ob- 
taining good  varieties  and  then  by  paying  proper  atten- 
tion to  bis  trees.  J.  B. 


MASS,  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

[TTNOTICE  — The  premiums  for  ihe  best  Dahlias 
will  be  awarded  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  inst.  The 
specimens  must  be  in  the  stands  before  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
All  the  cultivators  who  intend  to  compete  for  ihi:  prizes 
are  respectfully  invited  to  meet  at  Ihe  Hall,  23  Tremont 
Row,  on  Saturday  next,  at  11  o'clock,  as  judges  will 
then  be  appointed  and  arrangements  made  for  tlie  Dah- 
lia show. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  cultivators  will  be  present  at 
the  meeting.         Per  order, 

S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 

Sept.  12th. 


Peusian  Gardens. — There  is  no  luxury  in  Persia 
comparable  to  their  extensive  grounds,  planted  with  the 
choicest  fruit  trees.  These  grounds  are  left  open  to  the 
stranger,  and  although  belonging  to  many  proprietors, 
their  boundaries  are  merely  a  row  of  trees  or  a  gutter 
of  water.  The  Persian  mode  of  irrigation  is  ingenious 
and  cimplete,  their  soil  most  proiligal — their  pnaches, 
melons  and  grapes  of  a  flavor  unknown  in  Europe. — 
Then  they  have  their  olive  grounds,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensive; and  the  luxury  on  horseback  of  inhaling  the 
odor  in  a  thicket  of  flowers  for  miles  around,  must  be 
felt  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  customary  to  form 
parties  and  spend  whole  days  in  the  gardens,  pitchin"  a 
tent,  &c.,  but  this  is  unnecessary,  since  the  night  air 
gives  no  humidity.  Give  a  *'  punabard  "  or  sixpence 
to  the  proprietor  and  you  may  remain  in  his  garden  all 
day  and  surfeit  yourself  wiih  fruit,  which  (onus  much  of 
ihe  summer  food  of  the  Persians.  —  Persian  Rcmitiiscnccs. 


QuiNCK  Bushes.  — A  correspondent  of  llie  Journal  of 
Commerce,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  says  that  while  quince 
bushes  were  generally  killed  in  Connecticut  last  winter, 
he  noticed  a  cluster  of  tlunn  standing  in  his  native  gar- 
den, just  as  they  did  foity  years  ago,  and  thil  tlie  secret 
of  their  safety,  he  presumes,  may  be  found  in  tlie  fact 
ihat  they  stand  close  under  ihe  north  side  of  a  stone 
wall,  which  so  shades  them  as  lo  retard  ihe  .ilarting  of 
the  sip  until  the  hard  frosts  are  over. 


VOIi.  XlX.  XO.   10. 


AND    H  0  R  T  I C  U  L  T  U  K  A  L    REGISTER. 
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IlKll.lllUiN    MAKKiO'l'.— MoM,AT,Sept.  14,  ld40 
i(fi>iirlrij  I'ur  the  Mrw  (^iiulaiiil  ^nrlripr. 

Ai  .\l.,rlioi:i80  Beef  Cattle,  C75  Sliires,  4800  Sliecp, 
and  1175  Swine. 

1*1.11  KS  —  lleef  Catlle. — The  prices  ubiainod  last  week 
were  fully  sustained.  We  quote  First  quiility,  $5  75  a 
$6  00.  Second  quality,  $5  25  a  $5  50.  Third  quality, 
$4  00  a  .*  5  00. 

Siores.— Yearlings,  1*8  a  $11.  Two  Year  Old  $14 
a   $18.     Three   Year  Old,  $82  a  !ji28. 

AVicc/).— Dull— lots  wrre  sold  at  $1  12,.  $1  25,  $1  42, 
$1   ()(),  $1  75,  $1  8!!t,  Mi'l  ,f2  00. 

Siriiie  — Dull,  and  piiies  h.ive  further  declined,  l.ou 
to  peddle  3,  3  1-8,  3  1-4,  and  3  3-8  fur  bows,  and  4, 
4  1-8,  4  1-4  and  4  3-8  for  barrows.  At  retail  3  1-2 
to  5. 


I 


«!!AIW  CRADLKS. 


THKii.MOMETRICAL. 

IIe[i<irteiJ  (ot  tiie  .\e\v  l-Lii^l;oiil  Kftiiiier. 
Iv.nigeof  the  Tliennuiiieter  at  the  (liirdeiiof  the  projirietors 
of  the  New  England    Farmer,  Hrighton,  iMa.ss.   in  a  shaded 
iVortherly  exposure,  weeks  ending  September  13. 


Sept.  1840.        I  7A.I\1.  I  12,M.  I  5,P.M.  I    Wind. 


iVIonday, 

Tnesilay, 
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S. 
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Fair  weather  every  day  at  12  o'clock. 


mUIT    AND   ORNAMENTAI,   TREKS,  Jtc. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  species— of  the 
most  celebrated  kinds.  These  include  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  Quinces,  &c.— the  trees  of  the 
Peach  and  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  the  finest 
size,  and  in  numbers  atioundiiig  at  this  time,  and 
of  -varieties  unsurpassed.  The  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Herbaceous  Flow- 
ering Plants,  will  be  scnl  to  all  who  a]iply  :  in  that  Cata- 
logue many  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  fruits,  so  far  as  proved, 
are  particularly  designated  bij  a  star. 

.\lso,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Mulberries  fnr  si/t— Scotch  Larch,  Lindens, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Elms  —  Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Pfeonies,  ttc.  &c.  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  Iransporlatiou  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executed  by 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Non.intum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston.  Sept.  9,  IS-IO. 
eptDl 

NOTICE. 

The  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do- 
mestic Industry,  hold  their  election  at  their  hall,  in  Paw- 
luxet,  on  Wednesday  the  93d  inst  (having  been  postponed 
from  the  9th  insl.)— lo  meet  at  9,  A.  M.  An  address  will  he 
delivered  at  II  o'clock,  A.  M,,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Pitman. 
Dinner  will  be  provided  for  the  members,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Butter  otfered  for  premiums  must  be  entered  by  r  o'clock 
A.  M.,  on  said  day.  WJl.  RHODES,  Tre.isiirer. 

September  9. 

TRACE  CHAI.\S. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufactnresr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feet  long,  suitable  lor 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.         JO.■^EPH  15RE0K  &  CO 


BONE  MAKURE 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  publi :,  that 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
bones  form  the  most  powerful  sliniulant  that  can  be  aiiplied 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Bone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  lloxbury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No  52 
North  Jlarket  Street,  or  through  the  Post  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March4,_1840.  NAHUM  WARD. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOL   CHESTS 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Garden  tools  of  superior  finish 
and  style,  recently  received  from  Liverpool  and  for  sale  at  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store 

May  6.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


The  Grain  Cradle  is  an  article  which  is  coming  into  very 
general  use  in  the  New  Englanii  States,  where  they  were  till 
of  late  but  little  known,  although  they  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  the  southern  and  western  States,  lor  many 
years,  and  which  is  loiiiul  to  be  decidedly  the  best  mode  of 
harvesting  grain,  as  it  is  supposed  one  man  will  cradle  live 
acres  in  a  day  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  one.  The 
dilference  in  gathering  a  crop  is  so  much  in  favor  of  cradling, 
that  we  must  suppose  that  it  will  he  the  only  mode  adopted 
hereafter,  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  much  use, 
as  ail  implement  of  husbandry,  as  the  plough  now  is. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article,  they  are  now  made  on  the  most  im- 
proved plan  ;  the  scythe  is  well  secured  and  finished  in  a 
superier  mannerand  inaile  of  the  best  cast  steel. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT- 

COHRECTKO    WITH   GREAT   CARE,    WEEKLY. 


:litoii   fVurseries  and  Cfai-deiis.     For    Sale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
.American  Urnamental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  variety  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
other  productions  can  now  be  selcdcd'dnA  viarked,  and  will 
be  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved European  an<l  American  varieties. 

Orders   may  Ive   forwarded  via-   mail,  addressed   Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  Brighton,  Mass.,  or  left  with  Jlessrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  August  12. 

HYACINTHS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
ble and  .Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also, 
Tulips  of  mixed  sorts,  Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies;  they 
have  also  at  their  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  Pceonies, 
which  will  be  furnished  at  oi.e  day's  notice.  Lilies  and 
Pa^onies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  be  planted  in  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  shall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bulbous  Roots,  from  Holland,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  be  given.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


GARD;--,aiERS'  ItNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  it  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  lew  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  lor 
pruning.  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also— a  large  assortment  of  Budding  Knives,  Grape 
Scissors,  &.C.  &c. 

April  22. 


BOY    VI- ANTS  A   SITUATION. 

A  smart  active  boy,  about  16,  wants  a  situation  w.th  a  far- 
mer where  he  can  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  with  whom  he  wishes  to  slay  until  of  age. 
Inquire  of  JOSEPH   BRKCK  &  CO) 

August  20. 


PATENT   SPRI.\G   BALANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  balances,  for  fami- 
ly use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles 
.lOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  51  and  52  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 


I-ENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl.ind  Agricnl 
tiiral  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  fVir  makins  the 
chain  fence,  &e.  lOSiPPH   ai^L-nu-  jf,  /./■» 

Julv  15. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  6i  CO. 


UeRKSHIilG    HOGS. 

The  sul-scribers  ofier  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs:  also,  pigs  7^3  Mood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  at  the  New  England  Farmer  office,  or  at  iheirfarm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 

July    9. 


Alum,  American,     . 
Ashes,  I'earl,  per  100  Ihs.     . 

Pot,      "      •'      "    . 
Beans,  white,  Foreign, 

"  ''       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess, 

No.  1 

prime, 
Beeswax,  white, 
yellow, 
Bristles,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy. 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Cheese,  new  milk. 
Cider,      ..... 

refined. 
Bone  Manuhi:, 

in  casks. 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese, . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

jVIackercl,  No.  1.       , 
No.  2, 
No.  3,       . 
Mewives,  dry  salted.  No. 
coalmen,  JVo.  1, 
Flout,,  Genesee,     cush,    , 

Baltimore,  Jloward  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf. 

Rye, 

Meal,  Indian,  in  hbls. 

G.IAIN  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oals,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern, 
GniNDSTONEs,prtonof2000lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  aad  western,  . 
Ha  V,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
HopB,  Isl  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 
Lard,  Boston,       .... 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage 
do.  CMUiitry  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
IjIme,  best  sort,     .... 
MoLA.ssr.5,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refinedj 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  ol  2,200  llis 
PoBK,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Skeds;   Herd's  Grass, 

Hed  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,     . 

Flax,  .... 
Red  Clover,  northern, 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 
Teazles,  Isl  sort,     . 
W»OL,  prime,  or  Saxony  h'leeces, . 

American,  full  hlood,  washed, 

do.        3-4  ihs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 

6  _;   f  Pulled  ^uiierfiue, 

^^jNo.  1, 

^3  *i  No.  2,      .... 
Z  ^  [  No.  3,1 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  MOCKING  BIRD. 
Mr  Rennie,  in  an  article  on  American  song 
birds  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  has  a" 
interesting  account  of  the  mocking  bird,  which  lie 
says  eeeiiis  to  be  the  prirn'O  of  all  songbirds,  being 
altogether  unrivalled  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  vocal  powers  ;  and,  besides  the  fulness  and 
melody  of  his  original  notes,  he  has  the  faculty  of 
imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds,  from  the  clear 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood  thrush  to  the  savage 
scream  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and  accents 
he  faithfully  follows  his  originals,  Hhile  in  force 
and  sweetness  of  e.xpression  ho  greatly  improves 
upon  them.  His  own  notes  are  bold  and  full,  and 
varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist 
of  short  e.xpressions  of  two,  three,  or  at  most  five 
or  six,  syllables,  generally  e.xpressed  wiih  great 
emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  un- 
diminished ardor,  for  lialf  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a 
time.  While  singing  he  expands  his  wings  and 
his  tail,  glistening  with  white,  keeping  time  to  his 
own  music,  and  the  buoyant  gaity  of  his  action  is 
no  less  fascinating  than  his  song.  He  often  de- 
ceives the  sportsman,  and  even  birds  themselves 
are  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  this  admirable 
mimic.  In  confinement  he  loses  little  of  the  pow- 
er or  energy  of  his  song.  He  whistles  for  the 
dog  ;  Cffisar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to 
meet  his  master.  lie  cries  like  a  hurt  chicken, 
and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  feathers  on  end,  to 
protect  her  injured  brood.  His  imitations  of  the 
brown  thrush  are  often  mterrupted  by  the  crowing 
of  cocks  ;  and  his  exquisite  warblings  after  the 
blue  bird,  are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of 
swallows,  or  the  carkling  of  hens.  During  moon- 
light, both  in  the  wild  and  tame  state,  he  sings  the 
whole  night  long.  The  hunters,  in  their  night  ex- 
cursions, know  that  the  moon  is  rising  the  instant 
they  begin  to  hear  his  delightful  solo.  His  natural 
notes  partake  of  a  character  similar  to  those  of  the 
brown  thrush,  but  they  are  more  sweet,  more  ex- 
pressive,  more  varied,  and  uttered  with  greater 
rapidity. 


,/J  Beautiful  Sentiment.  —  The  late  eminent 
judge,  Sir  ."Mien  Park,  once  said  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  London : 

'•  Wo  live  ill  the  midst  of  blessings,  till  w-e  are 
utterly  insensible  of  their  greatntss,  and  of  the 
sources  from  whence  they  How.  We  speak  of 
our  civilization,  our  arts,  our  freedom,  our  laws, 
and  forget  entirely  how  large  a  share  of  all  is  due 
to  Christianity.  Blot  Christianity  out  of  the  pages 
of  man's  liistory,  and  what  would  his  laws  have 
been — what  his  civilization  ?  Christianity  is  mix- 
ed up  with  our  very  being  and  our  daily  life  ; 
there  is  not  a  familiar  objett  around  us,  which 
does  not  wear  a  different  asport,  because  the  light 
of  Christian  hope  is  on  it — not  vi  law  which  does 
not  owe  its  truth  and  gentleness  to  Christianity  — 
not  a  custom  which  cannot  be  traced,  in  all  its 
holy  and  healthful  parts,  to  thi"^  Gospel." 

When  Noah  planted  the  first  vine  and  retired, 
satan  approached  and  said — "  I  will  nourish  you, 
charming  plant!  "  He  quickly  fetched  three  ani- 
mals— a  sheep,  a  lion,  and  a  hog,  and  killed  them 
one  after  another  near  the  vine.  The  virtues  of  tlie 
blood  of  these  three  animals  penetrated  it,  and  are 
still  manifest  in  its  growth.  When  a  man  drinks 
one  goblet  he  is  then  agreeable,  gentle,  friendly. 
I  hat  is  the  nature  of  the  lamb,  W  hen  lie  drinks 
two,  he  is  like  a  lion,  and  says,  "  Who  is  like  to 
me  ?"  he  then  talks  of  stupendous  things.  When 
he  drinks  more,  his  senses  forsake  him,  and  at 
length  he  wallows  in  the  mire.  Need  it  be  said 
that  he  resembles  the  hog. 


Jl  Good  Reference. — "  Do  you  know  Mr ?  " 

asked  one  friend  of  another,  referring  to  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  famous  for  his  fondness  for  the 
extract  of  hop. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  him  very  well." 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  morning,  when  he  gets  up  he  is  a 
•beer  barrel  ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  he  goes  to 
■lied,  he  is  a  barrel  of  beer." 


VIRTUES    OF  COLD  WATER. 

Our  readers  have  seen  it    announced  that  a  new 
set   of  medical    aspirants    in    Geruiany  profess    to 
cure  all  diseases  by  the  internal    and  external    use 
of  cold  water.      A    considerable    laugh    has    been 
raised   at    their    expense,  but   for  our   part,  we  do 
not  think  they  are  altogether  oft' the  track.      Using 
cold  water — and  that  only — for    a   constant    drink, 
and  bathing  repeatedly,  will    cure  more    maladies 
than  most  persons  would  imagine.     Let  the  invalid 
who  drinks  excessive  quantities  of  warm  liquids,  or 
liquids  of  a  worse   character,  and   who  neglects  to 
purify  his  blood    with    frequent  ablutions — let  him 
try  the  above   experiment,  and    if  he  does  not  find 
himself  better    in    the    course    of  six    months,  his 
disease  is  probably  of  a  nature  which  medicine  it- 
elf  will    not    reach.      We    do    not,    however,  go 
altogether  with  the    l\I.   D.'s  mentioned  above ;  we 
do   not   believe    cold    water  will    do    every    thing, 
though  we  seriously  think   it  will   do  much.      Diet, 
air,  and  exercise,  are  the  three  great    principles  of 
health.     We    have    known   persons  to  be  cured  by 
these  wlien    pronounced    incurable    by  the    physi- 
cians.     But  such  is  our  opinion  of  cold  water   that 
we  think  it  deserves  to  be  classed  with   the   princi- 
ples just  spoken  of. — Philad.  Ledger. 


'  The  Marshall  in  Cincinnati,  who  has  furnished 
several  paragraphs  for  the  newspapers,  in  his 
rounds  of  census  taking,  gives  the  following  :  In 
the  fifth  ward  of  that  city  he  states  that  he  found 
two  instances  of  the  instability  of  fortune.  In 
destitute  circumstances  dependents  for  the  bread 
of  the  day  on  the  labors  of  the  day,  were  two 
women,  one  a  grand  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  a  cou- 
sin of  a  late  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 


An  Irishman  from  the  bogs,  having  to  put  a  let- 
ter on  board  a  vessel,  arrived  too  late,  for  the  barge 
h.ad  put  off  for  the  vessel  with  a  full  sail  ;  the 
Irishman  ran  along  the  shore  and  kept  u\>  with  the 
boat.  -As  it  was  going  to  weather  the  point,  they 
lowered  sail  ;  the  fellow  being  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, gave  up  the  chase,  crying,  "  avrah,  honey  ! 
ij  you^re  ^oiixg  to  strip  to  it,  the  devil  himself  cmi't 
cnlrh  you .'" 


Mr  Marsh,  a  chemist,  connected  with  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Englanil,  has  discovered  that  iron,  which 
has  remained  a  considerable  time  under  water, 
when  reduced  to  small  grains,  or  an  i:npalpable 
powder,  will  become  red  hot  and  ignite  any  object 
with  which  it  may  be  brought  m  contact. 


CR*TE  AND  POVDRETTE. 

An  eslatilistinieiu  for  tlie  maiiufaclure  of  tlie  Manures 
called  Urate  and  Pondrette  ha^  heeii  erectt.'d,  at  a  consiifcra- 
tiie  expense,  in  the  Stale  ot  New  Jersey,  near  the  ciiy  of 
New  York  :  ami  an  act  of  iiieornmaiion  litis  ijeen  graiueil  hy 
ttie  legislalure  of  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  n.  nif  o' 
"  The  LoHi  Manufacturing?  Company."  for  purposes  t  \  ;i2ri- 
cullure,  wfierein  it  is  provider!,  liiat  r>nn  sliares,  a  i-urluiti  of 
the  stock  reserved  for  snliscriplion  tty  farin^^i>  and  ■•■rdeiicrs, 
within  a  limited  time,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  D'l  Miisbcls 
of  Proudrette  yearly  for  five  years,  viz.  in  l^m,  Ihllj  1S4-^, 
1343,  and  18-U,  upon  each  share  of  SIOO,  which  is  at  tfic  laie 
of  2(1  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  those  jears,  mid  after  ilial 
period  to  receive  an  equal  dividend  with  the  oilier  stiick- 
lioldcrs. 

The  Manufactory  has  gone  into  operation  according  to 
law;  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  having  f)eeii  suhscrihed 
for  that  put  pose,  and  capital  paid  ni  ;  and  the  first  divideud 
has  heen  regularly  paid  to  the  subscrihers — the  ue.xl  divi- 
dend is  payaMe  in  Seplemher.  Hut  the  Company  nerds  a 
larger  moneyed  capital  than  it  now  has,  to  carry  it  on  to  hel- 
ler advantage.  Inquiries  having  been  made  wliether  all  the 
slock  had  heen  taken,  and  the  difficulty  at  the  present  time 
of  ohtaining  funds,  to  a  sufficieni  amnuul,  from  a  tew  indi 
viduals,  has  induced  a  renewal  of  this  notice  to  farmers  and 
gardeners,  and  every  other  person  who  may  have  spare  funds, 
(as  every  person  is  now  permitted  to  suhsi'rihe,)  lliat  there  is 
vet  a  considerahle  portion  of  the  reserved  stock,  which,  hy 
law,  is  lo  receive  2U  percent,  per  annum,  payable  in  Prou. 
dreltc,  one  half  in  May,  and  the  other  half  in  September,  in 
Ihe  years  IS40,  IS4I,  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  iiotyel  subscribed 
for,  and  the  books  are  now  open  lo  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  same,  by  any  person,  whether  gardener,  farmer  or  other- 
wise, at  the  office  of  (he  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,  No. 
73  Cedar  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Terms  lor  the 
reserved  slock,  SfOO  per  share  in  cash;  and  for  I  he  other 
portion  of  the  slock  an  inslalineni  of  S25  per  share  on  sub- 
scriliing,  and  the  residue  (being  S75  per  share)  to  be  called 
in  by  instalments  of  S.'j  per  share,  after  thirty  days  notice 

These  manures  have  been  fairly  tested  and  very  generally 
approved  of  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best  manures,  and 
more  economically  applied  than  any  other  known  substance 
used  for  manure. 

As  the  article  can  be  furnished  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  (not  more  than  sufficient  to  manure 
35,000  acres  annually,)  it  must  follow,  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  stockholders 
alone. 

It  is  important  to  agriculture,  and  the  enterprise  deserves 
the  liberal  support  of  every  enlightened  fanner.     By  order, 
WILLIA.M  M    WILSON,  .S'fcrc/ari/. 

At  an  election  for  Directors  of  the  Lodi  Manufacturing 
Company,  held  at  .lersey  City  on  the  Cth  day  of  July,  tS40, 
the  following  pprsons  were  elected  Directors  of  the  Compa- 
ny, lo  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  Monday  in  October 
ne.\t,  namely,  Anthony  Dey  and  Jacob  C.  Dey,  of  New 
York  ;  J  D.  Miller,  Andrew  S.  Garr  and  Rodman  M.  Price, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Agust  12. 


TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  Eusland  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chaiu.^  for  tying 
npcatile.  Tlipse  chains,  introduced  l.»y  E.  H.  Derfiy,  Esq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  lie  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mode  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  iht- 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  ai  liberty  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


BERKSHIRE    PIGS   PR0.1I    HAWS'S   STOCK. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  few  littres,  from  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  sows  in  the  country,  sired  by  Losing's 
and  other  imported  boars.  Also,  the  smaller  class  of  Berk- 
shire pigs,  which  are  very  f'eautiful  animals,  and  delicious 
porkers  Either  of  the  above  stocks  will  lie  disposed  of 
extremely  low  by  applying  to  Z.  STANDISH. 

N.  B.  The  pigs  will  be  neatly  caged  and  shipped  at  New 
York,  without  extra  charge,  if  required.  Unquestionable 
reference  will  be  given  for  thorough  breeding. 

Albany,  August  19.  41 
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Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  anniiMi 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  wilhiH 
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diictionof  50  cents. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  month  of  September  is  tlje  month  for  prc- 
servin;^  fruits,  &c.,  iiiid  for  the  benefit  of  our  lady 
readers,  who  wisli  to  furnish  for  their  tables  a  sup- 
ply of  fashionable  sweetmeats^  pickles,  &c.,  we  do- 
vote  this  ciiapter  of  our  domestic  economy  to  those 
subjects  e.\clusively. 

Where  the  fruits  to  be  preserved    nre  very   deli- 
cate, or  sweetmeats  of  a  superior  quality  are  desir- 
ed, wliite  or  loaf  sugar  will  be   best;  but  for    most 
kinds  of  fruit,  or  ordinary  preserves,  good  brown  or 
maple  sui^ar  will  do  very    well.      Brown  sugar   re- 
quires clarifying  or    cleansing,   which    is  done    by 
dissolving  it  in  a    small  quantity    of  water    with  a 
j  gentle  heat,    then,    after    cooling,   stirring  in    the 
i  whites  of  eggs  well   beaten,  and   gradually  heating 
the  syrup  until  all  the    impurities  rise    to  the    sur- 
1  face,  when   they    are    to  be  skimmed  off,    and    the 
I  clarified  syrup  left  pure  for  preserves. 
I       Any  kind  of  fire -proof  ware  will  do  for   the    ma- 
!  king  of  preserves,  with  the  exception  of   iron;  but 
i  as  most  of  the  fruits  contain  more  or  less  acid,  brass 
j  or  coppered    vessels   tinned    are  the    best.      In    no 
case  should  they  be   allowed  to   stand  in  any    such 
I  vessel  to  cool,  as  injurious  consequences  might  en- 
I  sue.     Stone,  or  china,  or  glass,  make  the  best  ves- 
i  sels  for  depositing  sweatmeats  in,  as    they    furnish 
I  nothing  injurious  for  the  acids  to  act  upon.      After 
i  preserves  are  made,  the  pots  must  be  covered  close, 
kept  in  a  cool   place,  frequently    looked    to,  and  if 
about  to  ferment,  let  the  syrup  be  poured  off,  scald- 
ed, and  returned  to  them   while  hot.      A  paper  wet 
in  good    brandy   and   laid   on   the   surface    of  the 
sweetmeats,  will  assist  much  in    their  preservation. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a    pound  of 
fruit  is  sulRcient  ;  but  some  kinds  of  fruit  require 
more,  and  others  will  do    with  less    than    an    equal 
quantity,  according  to  its  rijieness  or  the  acid  it  con- 
tains. 

Pears. — When  made  into  preserves  this  fruit  ro- 
quires  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  pears.  Syrup  made  as  directed  from  brown  su- 
gar is  good.  Put  the  pears  in  the  syrup  and  boil 
them  till  soft.  The  astringent  or  choke  pears  are 
good  for  preserving.  A  little  ginger  tied  in  a  bag 
and  boiled  with  the  fruit  improves  iheir  flavor,  or 
lemon,  or  orange  sliced,  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 
To  make  Pear  mnnnaluile,  boil  the  pears  with  the 
skins  on  ;  when  soft  rub  them  through  a  sieve,  and 
put  to  each  pound  of  pulp  three  fourths  of  a  pound 
of  sugar.      Stew  it  slowly    till  it    is  a   thick  jelly. 


:  fire,  and  boiled    gently,    always    having    sufficient 
I  syrup  to  cover  the  quinces.     When  a  small  splinter 
twill  go  through  them  easily,  they  are  done,  and  are 
'  to  be  turned  out.      In  about  a  week  turn  off  the  sy- 
rup and  boil    it  down   so    that    there  will    be   just 
enough  to  cover  the  fruit.     They   must   be   ripe  to 
preserve  good  in  this  way.     The  parings  and  cores 
of  quinces  are  used    for  mnrmrilade,  which  is  made 
by  stewing  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  over 
a  fire  till  soft,  then  rubbing  them   through  a    seive, 
and    adding   to    each    pound  of  strained  ([uince    a 
pound  of  sugar.      Put   the   vessel   on   a  few    coals, 
and  stir   constantly  for    one  hour.      When    cold,  it 
cuts  smooth  if  sufficiently  stewed,  making  a  jelly  of 
the  richest  kind. 

Plums. — This  fruit  requires  equal  weights  of  su- 
gar and  fruit.  Boilthe  plums  slowly  in  the  syrup 
fiir  ten  minutes;  turn  them  in  a  dish  and  let  them 
remain  four  or  five  days;  then  boil  again  till  the 
syrup  appears  to  have  penetrated  the  plums  fully. 
Put  tliem  in  jars,  and  in  about  a  week  turn  off  the 
syrup,  scald  it  carefully,  and  return  it  while  hot. 

.Apples. — Tart  mellow  apples  are  the  best  for 
preserves,  and  they  must  be  pared  and  the  cores 
taken  out  with  a  small  knife.  Three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a  tea  spoonful  of  ginger  tied  in  a 
bag,  and  water  to  cover  the  apples,  is  allowed  to  a 
pound  of  fruit.  The  apples  must  be  put  into  the 
prepared  syrup  when  it  is  lukewarm  ;  boil  them  till 
they  are  transparent ;  and  when  taken  up  and  part- 
ly cooled,  put  in  a  little  essence  of  lemon.  In  a 
week  turn  off  the  syrup,  boil  it,  and  return  it  hot  to 
the  fruit.  The  Siberian  crab  apple  makes  a  supe- 
rior sweetmeat,  preserved  as  above,  whole  and  with- 
out  paring. 

Bitrberrits. — Barberries  preserved,  approach  in 
their  qualities  the  nearest  to  the  East  Indian  lama- 
rinds,  and  like  them  are  frequently  found  useful  in 
fevers.  The  fruit  should  be  fully  ripe  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  stems.  The  syrup  must  bo  rich, 
using  as  much  sugar  as  fruit ;  when  made,  and 
lukewarm,  put  in  the  barberries  and  boil  them  till 
they  appear  penetrated  by  the  syrup.  An  orange 
sliced  isthoughtby  some  to  improve  the  flavor. 

Tomatoes. — An  experienced  lady  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  preserving  this  fruit.  "  Take 
them  while  quite  small  and  green,  put  them  in  cold 
clarified  syrup,  with  an  orange  cut  in  slices  to  every 
two  pounds  of  tomatoes.  Simmer  them  gently 
over  a  slow  fire  for  two  or  three  hours.  There 
should  be  equjl  weights  of  sugar  and  tomatoes.  If 
very  superior  preserves  are  wanted,  allow  two  fresh 
lemons  to  three  pounds  of  tomatoes,  pare  thin    Ihe 


Marmalades  must    be   stirred    constantly,  or    they  j^ind  of  the  lemons  so    as  to  get   none  of  ihe   white 

burn  on  the  Kettle.  I  part,  squeeze  out  the  juice,  mix  the    parings,  juice 

Qnmcf. — This  fruit  niakes  the  best  of  preserves  j  and  cold  water  suliicient  to  cover  the  tomatoes,  and 

and  one  the  least  injurious  to    health.      Pare    and  i  put  in  a  few  peach   leaves,   and    powdered    ginger 


cut  the  fruit  in  slices  an  inch  thick,  taking  out  the 
cores  carefully,  so  that  the  slices  remain  in  the 
form  of  a  ring.  One  pound  of  sugar  is  required 
for  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  white  sugar  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.     Dissolve  the  sugar  in  cold  water,  a   quart 


tied  up  in  bags.  Boil  the  whole  gently  for  three 
fourths  of  an  hour — take  up  the  tomatoes,  strain 
the  liquor,  and  put  to  it  a  pound  and  a  half  of  white 
sugar  for  each  pound  of  tomatoes.  Put  in  the  to- 
natoes  and  boil  tiiem  gently  till  the  syrup  appears 


to  a  pound,  put  in  the  sliced  quinces  and  let  them  j  to  have  entered  them.     In    the    course  of  a  week 
remain  half  a  day.      They  are  then  put  over  a  slow    turn  the  syrup  from  them,  heat  it  scalding  hot,  and 


turn  it  onthe  tomatoes.      Prepared  in  this  way,  they 
resemble  West  India  sweetmeats." 

fVater  .Melon  Rinds. — The  rind  of  a  good  ripe 
water  melon  cut  into  s.nall  strips  and  boiled  in  wa- 
ter ti'l  tender,  with  a  leaspooiiful  of  salseratus  and 
a  dozen  peach  leaves  to  two  quarts  of  water.  The 
rinds  are  then  to  bi'  taken  ont  and  soaked  in  alum 
water  an  hour.  For  tlie  syrup,  allow  us  much  su- 
gar as  riiid.  Put  the  rinds  in  the  syrup  while  cool, 
with  ginger  tied  in  a  bag.  Boil  till  the  rinds  are 
soft,  and  when  partly  cooled,  add  some  essence  of 
lemon.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  take 
out  the  ginger,  turn  off  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  till 
there  is  just  enough  to  cover  the  rinds  ;  return  it 
to  them  while  hot. 

Pickling — general  directions. —  Brass  should  be 
use  for  vessels  in  the  process,  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  using,  and  no  vinegar  allowed  to  cool  in 
them.  Tills  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  verdigris,  an  active  poison.  lioil  alum 
and  salt  in  the  vinegar,  in  proportion  of  half  a  tea 
cap  of  salt  and  a  table  spoonful  of  alum  to  three 
gallons  of  vinegar.  Vessels  that  have  any  grease 
about  them  will  not  do  for  pickles.  Stone  and 
wood  are  the  only  proper  materials  in  which  to 
keep  pickles  when  made.  All  pickles  should  bo 
stirred  up  occasionally.  When  any  scum  rises, 
the  vinegar  needs  scalding.  Pickles  may  be  spiced 
or  not  at  pleasure  ;  and  when  the  vinegar  becomes 
weak  from  use,  it  may  be  thrown  away  and  fresh 
vinegar  substituted.  Good,  but  not  the  sharpest 
vinegar,  is  tlie  best  for  pickles. 

Cucumbers. — The  best  are  those  that  are  small 
and  green,  and  those  of  a  quick  growth.  Turn 
boiling  water  on  them  as  s.<on  as  picked  ;  let  them 
remain  five  hours,  and  then  put  them  in  cold  vine- 
gar, with  alum  and  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a 
spoonful  of  the  former  and  a  tea  cup  of  the  latter 
to  a  gallon  of  vinegar  ;  add  vinegar  as  you  add  cu- 
cumbers; and  when  you  have  done  collecting  cu- 
cumbers, turn  the  vinegar  from  them,  and  scald  and 
skim  it  till  it  is  clear,  then  put  in  the  pickles  and 
let  them  scald  without  boiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  return  them  to  their  vessel  while  hot.  Cucum- 
bers may  be  preserved  in  salt  or  saturated  brine, 
for  any  length  of  tiuie,  and  then  prepared  for  pick- 
ling by  soaking  and  scalding.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  pickles,  no  salt  will  be  needed  in  the  vine- 
gar. Peppers  are  added  to  the  vinegar  while  hot, 
and  before  it  is  turned  over  the  pickles. 

Peppers. — Take  those  that  are  fresh  and  green, 
soak  them  in  salt  and  water  eight  or  nine  days, 
changing  the  brine  each  day,  and  keeping  them  in 
a  warm  place.  If  they  are  not  wanted  very  fiery, 
make  a  slit  in  them  and  extract  the  seeds,  being 
careful  not  to  mangle  the  pepper.  If  it  is  desired 
to  stuff  them,  cho[i  white  cabbage  fine,  season  it 
highly  with  mace,' cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nasturti- 
ums if  liked,  and  fill  the  peppers  with  the  mixture. 
Sow  them  up  carefully  and  put  them  in  cold  spiced 
vinegar.  Tomatoes  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  when  green  are  very  good  pickled  with 
the  peppers.      Peppers  are  one  of  the  best  of  pick- 
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les,  but  those  used    must    not   be  allowed  to    grow 
hard  or  lough  before  gathering. 

JVaslurliums.  —  Gather  them  when  snuill  and 
green;  put  them  in  salt  and  natei,  and  rhango 
them  once  in  three  days.  When  the  gathering  is 
done,  turn  off  the  brine,  and  pour  on  scalding  Mot 
vim-gar.  Season  at  pleasure,  though  generally 
used  without. 

Miitigoes. — These  are  made  of  green  muskmel- 
ons,  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible.  The  com- 
mon muskmelons  make  the  best  mangoes.  A 
small  piece  is  cut  from  the  side,  and  the  seeds  care- 
fully scraped  out;  it  is  then  soaked  in  salt  and  wa- 
ter three  or  four  days ;  when  taken  out,  it  is  sprin- 
kled on  the  inside  with  powdered  cloves,  pepper, 
nutmeg,  and  filled  with  strips  of  horse  radish,  cin- 
namon, small  string  beans,  small  pieces  of  Hag  root, 
nasturtium,  small  onions,  radish  tops,  &c.  The 
crevices  are  tilled  with  whole  mustard  seed.  The 
piece  of  melon  is  then  put  back  and  a  piece  of 
white  cotton  clotli  sowed  around  it.  The  melon  is 
then  placed  in  a  jar,  and  vinegar  prepared  with 
alum,  salt  and  pepper  corns,  as  for  cucumbers,  made 
boiling  hot,  is  poured  over  i'. 

Cabbages. — Quarter  the  firm  head  of  tlie  cab- 
bage ;  put  the  parts  in  a  keg,  sprinkle  on  them  a 
good  quantity  of  salt,  and  let  them  remain  five  or 
si.\  days  To  a  gallon  of  vinegar  put  an  ounce  of 
mace,  and  one  of  p"pper  corns  and  cinnamon. 
Cloves  and  allspice  may  be  added,  but  they  darken 
the  color  of  the  cabbage.  Heat  the  vinegar  scald- 
ing hot,  add  a  little  alum,  and  turn  it  while  hot  on 
the  cabbage,  the  salt  remaining.  It  is  necessary 
to  turn  the  vinegar  from  the  cabbage  several  times, 
return  it  again  while  hot.  This  makes  them  ten- 
der. Purple  cabbages,  the  heads  not  large,  but 
fine  and  firm,  are  best  for  pickling. 

Piikling  Oyslcrs. — lioil  and  strain  the  liquor, 
first  taking  the  oysters  from  it.  Rinse  the  oysters 
and  see  they  are  free  from  pieces  of  shells.  Put 
them  in  the  liquor  while  boiling;  boil  them  one 
minute,  then  take  them  out  of  it,  and  to  the  liqircr 
put  a  few  pepper  corns,  "cloves  and  a  blade  or  two 
of  mace  ;  add  a  little  salt,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  vinegar  as  oyster  juice.  Let  the  whole  boil  fif- 
teen minutes  and  then  turn  it  onto  the  oysters.  If 
the  oysters  are  to  be  kept  any  time,  they  must  be 
buttled  and  corked  as  soon,  as  cold. — Jtlbany  Cull. 


From  ihe  Albany  Cultivator. 

MILKING. 

"  Is  there  any  remedy  to  keep  a  cow  from  hold- 
ing up  her  milk  ?  or  in  other  words,  to  make  them 
give  it  down  when  weaning  the  calf?  I  have  two 
cows  that  hold  up  their  mdk  at  such  times,  so  that 
they  would  dry  themselves  up  in  a  short  time:  one 
of  them  T  have  milked  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  and 
cnuld  get  but  very  little  milk,  and  then  let  in  the 
calf  and  she  would  give  it  down  in  a  moment.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  let  my  calf  suck  through 
the  suminer  and  fall  to  get  any  milk.  Any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  will  be  gladly  received. 

Middlebiiry,  la.,  July,  1840.  A.  Freeman. 

Gentle  treatment  at  all  times:  accustoming  the 
heifer  to  having  her  udder  handled  before  calving  ; 
and  milking  her  al  first  while  the  calf  is  about  her, 
if  she  shows  any  disposition  to  retain  her  milk,  will 


Herbs. — There  are  many  herbs  used  for  culina- 
ry purposes,  such  as  sage,  suumier  savory,  parsley, 
&c.,  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  such  as  tansy, 
wormwood,  arsmart,  penny  royal,  &c.  v  hich  should 
be  saved  as  they  arrive  at  the  proper  state.  They 
are  generally  in  their  greatest  perfection,  when  tlie 
foliage  is  fully  expanded,  and  they  begin  to  flower. 
At  this  time  in  a  dry  day,  they  should  be  i-ollected 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  When  the  moisture  is  en- 
tirely exhausted,  they  must  be  pressed  into  nia.sses 
of  four  or  five  inches  square,  papere<l  and  labelled. 
Put  into  a  dry  box  and  in  u  dry  place,  they  may 
be  kept  almost  any  length  of  time.  The  farmer 
during  the  winter  finds  occasional  use  for  herbs  in 
treating  diseased  animals,  and  the  want  of  them  or 
the  trouble  of  ))rocuring  them,  in  luuning  over  the 
neighborhood  to  beg  them,  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  saving  them. — Ibid.  ' 


ty  of  the  most  scientific  agriculturist  has  not  been 
able  to  protect  it.  In  other  parts  of  this  country 
this  valuable  tree  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
this  destructive  worm.  Now  may  it  not  bo  a  rea- 
sonable supposition,  that  the  species  of  birds  v.'hich 
nature  has  provided  for  feeding  upon  these  locust 
worms,  are  wanting  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  this  species  of  worms 
become  exceedingly  numerous  and  destructive? 
Agricultural  societies  have  formerly  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  locust  worms. 
Might  it  not  be  a  successful  means  of  destroying 
them,  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  birds  that  feed  upon 
them,  and  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  them  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ?  It  has  been  pretty  well 
ascertained  by  naturalists  that  even  those  birds 
that  are  usually  considered  mischievous,  perform 
services  to  the  farmer  which  greatly  overbalance 
all  the  mischief  they  do.  Probably  there  is  not  a 
mischievous   caterpillar    in   our   orchards  which    is 


usually  prevent  a  cow  from    holding  up    her    milk,  j  pot  the  favorite  food    of   some    kind   of  bird;  and 


We  have  never  had  a  cow  addicted  to  this  prac- 
tice, and  we  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  habit,  disa- 
greeable as  it  is,  when  once  contracted.  A  writer 
in  a  former  volume  of  the  New  Ent'land  Farmer 
asserts  that  placing  a  rope  around  the  horns  of  a 
cow  when  in  the  stanchels  and  drawing  her  head 
high  while  being  milked,  will  not  only  prevent  her 
kicking,  but  is  a  remedy  for  her  liolding  up  hen 
milk.  This  may  be  reasonable,  as  elevating  the 
head  must  prevent  that  contraction  of  the  muscles 
and  curvature  of  the  back,  always  observable  when 
a  cow  holds  up  her  milk  or  kicks.  If  any  of  our 
correspondents  know  a  remedy,  and  will  communi- 
cate it,  it  shall  have  a  place  with  jdeasure. 


could  this  bird  only  be  known  and  its  number  in- 
creased, we  might  save  the  farmer  from  many  a  ru- 
ined harvest. 


A  Cincinnati  paper  says  that  400  miles  of  hogs 
were  killed  in  that  city  the  last  year.  That  seems 
to  be  a  new  way  of  counting  swine. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  BIRDS. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  small  birds  are  sup- 
ported by  feeding  upon  insects  and  grubs.  Each 
particular  species  of  bird  are  fond  of  a  particular 
species  of  insects  or  worms,  as  their  favorite  food  ; 
seldom  can  two  birds  of  different  species  be  found 
that  are  chieflv  fed  with  the  same  kind  of  insects. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  by  destroying  birds  we  en- 
courage the  increase  of  the  insect  tribes  ajid  by 
destroying  a  particular  species  of  birds,  we  encour- 
age the  increase  of  that  particular  tribe  of  insects 
they  are  most  fond  of  as  articles  of  diet.  It  hap- 
pens very  fortunately  that  the  birds  which  are  most 
useful  to  man,  as  devourers  of  insects,  are  too  small 
to  be  of  much  value  to  the  sportsman.  The  spar- 
row tribe,  on  this  account,  are  .'•uffered  to  live,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  service  do  they  perform  to  the  agri- 
culturists, by  picking  up  the  worms  and  inserts 
which  infest  his  orchards,  and  the  little  grubs  which 
r:re  destined  to  become  the  enemies  to  vegetation 
after  they  have  arrived  at  maturity.  'I  lie  wood- 
peckers, likewise,  are  suffered  to  escape  on  ac- 
count of  (heir  unprofitableness  ill  the  market.  These 
little  birds  are  undoubtedly  the  n>eans  of  saving 
whole  forests  from  destruction  by  the  ravages  of 
insects  ;  and  were  any  particular  species  of  wood- 
peckers to  be  suddenly  annihilated,  we  should  pro- 
bably soon  discover  the  office  which  they  perform- 
ed in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  seeing  a  certain 
kind  of  timber  in  our  fnrests  destroyed  by  that  kind 
of  insects  which  were  formerly  devoured  by  this 
species  of  bird 

It  is  well  known  that  the  locust  tree,  which  af- 
fords some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  for  posts  in 
the  country,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  dura- 
bility, is  very  uuilerially  injured  by  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  worm,  from  wliich  all  the  care  and  ingenui- 


LUCERNE. 

This  grass  delights  in  a  deep  sandy  1  jam.  The 
land  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  weeds,  or 
Ihe  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  hoed  until  the  weeds  are  subdued,  ftlr  S. 
Howard  states  in  the  ZanesviUe  (Ohio)  Gazette, 
that  he  sowed  a  small  quantity  of  seed  in  drills, 
the  last  week  in  May,  on  the  '•  river  bottom."  The 
last  of  July  it  had  reached  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  when  it  was  cut  and  fed  green  to  liogs  and 
milch  cows,  who  both  ate  it  voraciously.  In  four 
weeks  it  had  again  grown  to  the  same  height, 
when  it  was  cut  the  second  time  :  on  the  first  of 
November  it  was  again  cut,  the  crop  being  heavier 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  A  piece  of  very 
flourishing  red  clover  adjoining,  on  precisely  simi- 
lar soil,  did  not  yield  near  half  as  much  as  the  lu- 
cerne. Mr  H.  has  no  doubt  but  it  may  be  cut,  af- 
ter the  first  year,  five  times  in  a  season,  and  that  it 
will  yield  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  of  hay  at  each 
cutting.  The  culture  of  lucerne  has  formed  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  agriculture  of  France, 
where  it  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  250  years. 
The  crop  is  there  estimoted  at  from  five  to  seven 
tons  to  the  English  acre. — Albany  Cult. 


We  understand,  says  the  Worcester  yEgis,  that 
Daniel  Webster  and  Isaac  Hill  have  consented  to 
attend  the  approaching  Cattle  Show  in  this  town, 
and  to  deliver  addresses  on  tlie  occasion.  Ad- 
dresses will  [irobably  be  given  by  other  distinguish- 
ed farmers,  who  are  expected  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion. 


Compost  Manure. — M.  Quenard,  an  experienced 
cultivator  of  France,  recommends  as  perfect,  a 
compost  prepared  as  follows  :  1.  A  layer  of  green 
stuff  taken  from  a  pond.  2.  A  layer  of  quick  lime, 
ashes  and  soot.  3.  A  layer  of  straw  and  gteen 
grass.  4.  The  same  as  first.  'J'hese  layers  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  need  be.  Holes  are  then 
made  through  the  several  lay(^rs,  and  sufficient  wa- 
ter introduced  to  saturate  the  mass  and  cause  a 
thorough  mixture  of  the  vegetable  and  alkaline  sub- 
stances. 
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From  ilie    British  Farmer's  Magazine. 

MANURES. 

VVit.h  regard  to  tlie  subject  of  matjuros,  I  il„ 
thinli  that,  highly  as  many  farms  are  ciiltivateJ, 
well  as  many  gentlemen  hn-sband  those  resources 
which  their  capitals  give  ihem,  the  subject  of  ma- 
nures is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  On  most 
farms,  even  where  the  state  of  cultivalion  is  very 
high,  manure,  both  as  regards  (|iiality  and  quantity, 
and  its  due  application  to  the  different  species  of 
produce  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied,  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  and  besi  possible  results,  is 
not  in  all  cases  sufficiently  studied.  It  is  to  that 
I  would  wish  to  call  your  attention.  Many  artifi- 
cial manures    are    now   beginning    to    be   used I 

mean  such   manures  as  nitrate  of    soda,  saltpetre, 
and  so  forth,      liut  there  is  another  l<ind  of  manure 
that  is  very  little  used  by  English  farmers  :    1  mean 
liquid  manure.      And  upon    this    subject   you    will 
find   an  e.xcellent    article   in    the   present    month's 
number  of  the  "  Farmer's  Magazine,"    to    which    I 
would  direct  your  n<Jtico,    and    a  perusal  of  which 
would  well  reward  your  time.      But  to  meet  all  the 
circumstances  in  which   the   different  kinds  of  ma- 
nure can    be  fairly    applied,  [  would    strongly    re- 
commend to  you  the  study  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try.      The  subject  is   neither  so  difficult   as  many 
imagine,    nor  does    it  embrace  so    wide  a  field    as 
many  gentlemen   would   at  first    suppose,  who  are 
thereby  prevented  to  enter  upon  it.      You  must  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,   and  if  you  make  yourselves 
acquainted    with  the    different    parts  of   the   earth, 
and  go  into  the  elementary    substances    that  com-' 
pose  the  vegetable   world,  you  will  be  soon  able  to 
derive    considerable    advantages  from  it,  when  ad- 
ded to  your  experimental    knowledge   as  a   farmer. 
I  am  not  so  sanguine   as   to  believe,  that    a  good 
?hemist  would  make  a   good  farmer,  as  a  chemist, 
lut  I  am  convinced    that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
armer,  if  he  would  add  chemical  knowledge  to  his 
igriciiltural    knowledge    and    experience;     for    he 
.Tould  then  be  able  to   go  a-head    in  the  race  wirh 
lis     brother    farmers.       liesides     the     advantages 
•vould  also  be  great,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ; 
ind  to  yon  who  have  the    opportunity    of   viewing' 
;he  "  fair  form  of  nature,"  and   seeing  the  various 
.-han'jes  which  take   place   in  the  process  of  vcge- 
ation,  it  is  also   peculiarly   applicable.      It  is  very 
•lear  that  chemical    knowledge   enlarges   the  mind 
;)f  the  individual  so  much  as  to  impel  him  to  "  look 
iVoni  nature   up   to   nature's  God."       He  can    then 
lice  how   the   Almighty   chemist  can,  with  three  or 
'our   elementary   principles,  compose   the  most  ap- 
■larently  dissimilar  substance.      'I'he  perfume  of  the 
ose,  the   various  effluvia    of  different    plants,   are 
ompo:5ed  precisely  from  the  same  ele;nentary'sub- 
tances,  as    well  as  the  nutricious  principle  and  the 
iiost  deadly   poison;     but    wonderfully    elaborated 
■y  the  Almighty    chemist      While    pursuing   your 
vocations,  will    it  not  afford   great  gratifica^tion  to 
ou  to    be  able    to   trace    back    the    effect  to    the 
lause  ?     and  when  the  winter  season  awives  with 
^  frosts  and   snow.s,  yon    will  know  that  it  is  pre- 
aring  new   forms  of  vegetable  life  to   give  beauty 
nd  plenty    to    the  land — M-  Reynolds,    Yorkford 
farmer's  Club,  December,  1839. 

A  very  interesting' discussion  took  place  at  the 
!rain-ree  and  Hocking  Farmer's  Club,  February 
lectmg,  in  which  Mr  W.  Huntley,  Mr  Lun^lr-y 
Ir  He.del,  Mr  W.  F.  Ilobbes,  and  other  gentle! 
len  took  part,  and  the  meeting  came   to   the  con- 


clusion that  the  practice  of  fermenting  manure  as 
is  usually  done,  not  only  decreases  the  quantity 
but  deteriorates  the  value  and  effect  ;  and  that  it  i' 
more    advantageous  to  apply    manure 


dergone  but  little   fermentation.      It    was    resolved 
that   the  committee  shi>iild   adopt  means  for  ascer- 
taining, by    actual  and   careful  experiment,  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  use  of  raw,  partially  fer- 
mented, and  rotten  manure.       'I'he   second  subject 
also  excited  great  interest;  and  the  advantages   of 
using  what   are  called    artificial   manures    for   root 
crops  came    prominently  before  the  meeting,  as  by 
means  thereof  a  great  saving  of  yard  manure  could 
be  effected,  which  might  be  reserved  for  corn  crops. 
Several  gentlemen  who  had  tried  them  upon  a  small 
scale    expressed  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the 
results;  and  that  the  most  economical   and  effectu- 
al mode  of  applying  them   was   by  drilling  the  ma- 
nure   in    with    the    seed.      Some   particuFars    were 
given  by    Mr  Beadel  of  the  result  of  applying  salt- 
petre.    He    had    tried  it  upon    whe-.t,    barley,  and 
oats,  upon  sandy  and  clay  soils  :   npon  the  wheat  it 
had  no  beneficial    effect,  but   when  applied  to  bar- 
ley it  increased    the   produce  of  grain  l.'j  bushels, 
straw  670  lbs.  per  acre  ;     and  the   oats  20  bushels' 
straw  1940  lbs.  per   acre.     JUr    Huntley,  also,  had 
found  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  saltpetre  lor 
mangel-wurzel    upon    heavy  lands,    by  a   great  in- 
crease of  produce.      Several  gentlemen  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish    that    the    subject    should  be   gone 
further  into,  it  was  resolved   that   it  be  resumed  at 
the    next    monthly    meeting  of  the  club  ;  and    the 
party  separated  about  half.past  seven,  much  grati- 
fied with  their  first  meeting.     We  cannot  but^con- 
gratulate  the  chib  upon  this  auspicious   beginning, 
and  we  doubt  not  these  meetings  will  tend  to  ben- 
efit  the    members    themselves,  and   agriculture   in 
general,  by  the  spread  of   sound  practical  informa- 
tion.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by  the 
Braintrce  and  Bocking  Club  will  bo    generally  fol- 
lowed ;  the  advantages    resulting    from  the   inter- 
change  of  information,   drawn  from  experience  and 
practice  of  individuals,  must  do  much  towards  rais- 
ing   agriculture  to   that    position  which   its  impor- 
tance merits. 

Extraneous   Manures— Nitrate  of  Soda. 

It  is  reported,  that  a  remark  was  made  by  Lord 
Karnes,  90  years  ago,  that  such  improvements 
would  be  made  in  agricultural  chemistry,  that  suf- 
ficient manure  for  an  acre  would  one  day  be  car- 
ried in  a  man's  coat  pocket;  and  that  a  trite  an- 
swer  was  made  to  the  remark,  that  the  produce 
from  such  manuring  would  then  be  brought  away 
in  the  waist-coat  pockel.  Now,  although  this  pe- 
riod has  not  yet  arrived,  yet  something  approaching 
to  the  small  quantity  of  manure  necessary  to  give 
vigor  to  an  acre  of  wheat,  has  been  proved^  on 
Guilford  Downs  during  the  past  year  ;  not  that  this 
kind  of  manure  alone  was  taken  up  by  the  crop, 
but  that  it  formed  a.  great  stimulator  to  the  extra 
growth  there  cannot  biv  a  doubt;  bringing  into  ac- 
tivity probably  some  latent  manures  "lyi'ng  in  the 
ground  ;  for  a  strong  alkali  will  convert  oleaginous 
matters  into  saponaceous  consistency,  and  in  tliat 
state  becomes  soluble  in   water  :    hence  it  is  taken 


dressed  over  many  acres  of  wheat  with  1  1-2  cwt 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  leaving  about  half  an 
I  acre  in  the  middle  of  the  field  undressed.  The 
that  has  un-  j  dift'erence  in  the  color  of  the  wheat  was  seen  in 
the  course  of  10  days ;  when  nearly  ripe,  the  straw 
had  the  appearance  of  being  9  or  10  inches  longer 
than  the  other  part,  and  much  stronger  ;  at  reaping, 
seven  rods  of  each  part  were  measured,  cut,  and 
kept  separate  ;  the  nitred  part  produced  24  sheaves, 
oontainmg  11  gallons  of  wheat  and  54  lbs.  of  straw  ; 
and  where  the  seven  rods  were  not  so  dressed,  ihe 
produce  was  1(5  sheaves,  containing  0  1-2  gallons 
of  wheat  and  40  lbs.  of  straw. 


From  Bells  Messenger. 

USEFUL    ANIMALS    OFTEN    DESTROYED 
AS  HURTFUL. 
Multitudes  of  animals  are  most  unmercifully  de- 
stroyed from  ignorance  of  their  uses,  from  an  idea 
that  they  are  noxious  or    injurious    to  some    petty 
concern  of  a  field  or  garden  :  and  at  the  very  time 
they  are  rendering  important  services  to  man,  they 
are  mowed  down  as  if  they  were  his  sworn  enemies, 
and   had    conspired    against   his  life.      Hence    the 
rooks  in  some  parts  of  England  were    at   one  time 
in  danger  of  being  extirpated,  as  we  learn  from  the 
author  of  '-A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  Animal 
Creation."     "  The  rook,"  says   he,  "  is  a  species  of 
crow  that   feeds  upon    worms    produced   from    the 
eggs  of  the  May-bug.      As  these  and  all  the  wing- 
ed insects  in   general  are    to   be  supported    by  the 
roots  of   plants,    they    deposite    their  eggs    pretty 
deep  in  the  earth,  in  a    hole  they  dig  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The    worms  and    caterpillars,    upon   which 
the   rooks   feed,  are    not  exposed   to  the    mercy  of 
this  bird  till  the  earth   is  thrown  up.      Hence  it   is 
that  rooks  always  frequent    lands  recently    cultiva- 
ted, that  the   sight   of   the   husbandman    with    his 
plough  puts   them   in  action,  and   that  they  search 
with  so  much    assiduity   about  the   furrows    newly 
formed.      Wherever  the  banishment  or   extirpating 
of  rooks  has  been  carried  into  effect,  the   most  se- 
rious injury  to  the  corn  and  other  crops  h::s  invari- 
ably followed,  from   the  unchecked  devastations  of 
the  grub    r.nd  the    caterpillar.     Many  birds  besides 
rooks  are  destroyed,  under  the    mistaken   idea  that 
they  are  injurious  to  the  garden  or   orchard,  at  the 
very  time  they  are  most  useful  to  both,  in  feeding 
themselves   and  their    nestlings  on   grubs  and  cat- 
erpillars.      'I'he  common  sparrow,  though   proscri- 
bed   as  a    most    mischievous  bird,    destroys   a  vast 
number  of  insects.      Bradley  has  calculated   that  a 
single  pair,  having  young  to  maintain,  will  destroy 
3360    caterpillars    in  a  week.       Also   the  blue  tit- 
mouse often    falls  a  victim   to  ignorance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  it  is  supposed  they  do  to  fruit 
trees,    though    we    have    evidence   of   its    being  a 
friend  rathei^  than  enemy  to  horticullurists.     Quad- 
rupeds, as  well    as  birds,    suffer  much    under  slan- 
derous imputations,  as  can  be  attested  by  the  bad- 
get  and  the  hedgehog." 


The  Amekican  Institute. — The  1,3th  annual 
Fair  of  this  institution  will  open  at  Nihio's  Garden 

,       ,  "-'■  •    "^"^>=  "-  '.->  lunLij  1  New  York,  on  the   5th,  and    continue  open  till  the 

up  by  the  spongelets  of  the  roots  in  a  liquid  state.  {  16th  of  October. 

Those  persons  who  consider  quantity   necessary  in  !  - 

manuring  ground  are  sadly  mistaken,  intimate  Hkavv  Fleece—Ii  is  stated  in  the  papers,  that 
mmure  with  the  soil,  and  capability  ef  becoming  [  Mr  S.  Grownell  of  Chautauque  Co.  in  this  ^tale 
readily  soluble  being  necessary  points  for  consid-  J  sheared  this  season,  14  lbs.  of  wool  from  a  SaxonJ 
oration.  In  .Aiarch,  1839,  ,Mr  John  Ryds,  bailiff  to  j  sheep,  which  weighe,!,  after  the  fieece  was  3 
!■  rederick  .Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Down  Farm,  Guilford,  '  off,  130  Ibs.—.-y/i.  Cult. 
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'  WINSIIIP'S  NURSERIES. 
Many  of  our  rea4ers,  probably,  liave    never  visi- 
ted these  celebrated    niir.sories.  though    they    must 
be  familiar  with  their  name  and    character,  for    we 
believe  there  are  but  o  few  of  our  subscribers  who 
have  not  at  some  time  ordered  trei's  or  plants  from 
them  through  us  or  otherwise.     A    ramble   among 
the  young  and   vigorous    trees,  shrubs  and    plants, 
collected    from  all    parts  of  the  world,  must,  when 
clothed  in  their  foliage  of  various  shades,  and  flow- 
ers of  every   hue,    give    pleasure  oven  to   the  most 
careless  observer  of  the  vegetable  creation  :   but  to 
him  who  loves  to  observe  and  compare  the   endless 
variely  contained  in    the   vegetable    kingdovn,  will 
esteem  it  a  rare  treat  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  walk- 
ing over  these  well  kept  grounds.      Not  long  since 
we  tools  a  friend  of  ours  froju  Maine  to  these    nur- 
series, who  observed,    that    althougli  he    lia<l    seen 
much  to  admire  in  and  about  tlie  city,  yet   he  had 
been  much  more  gratified  by    e.\amining  the    vari- 
ous species  of   trees  and    plants    here  than  by    all 
the  rest  he  had  seen. 

The  nurseries  of  the  Messrs  Winship  were  com- 
menced about  eighteen  years  since.  Until  that 
time  the  assortment  of  fruit  trees  for  sale  was  very 
meagre  in  comparison  to  what  it  is  now ;  and  as 
to  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  we  may  safely  say 
very  little  had  been  done  in  the  nursery  Une  to 
form  a  collection  for  the  accounr.ndation  of  the  pub- 
lic. If  a  gentleman  wished  for  plants  to  ornament 
his  ground,  he  was  obliged  to  pick  up  a  variety 
from  the  garden  of  friend  A.  and  another  from 
friend  !$.,  and  so  on,  but  after  all  he  could  obtain 
from  all  the  sources,  he  could  command  but  a  scan- 
ty supply.  A  new  era  commenced  in  floriculture 
and  ornamental  gardening  when  the  Messrs  Win- 
ship,  by  untiring  diligence  and  persevering  enter- 
prise, collected  from  Europe  and  America  their 
extensive,  collection  and  offered  their  rare  treasures 
to  the  public.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
did  not  exist  at  that  time  the  same  facilities  for  ob- 
taining plants  from  abroad  as  we  have  now,  and 
we  think  these  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  thoir  unceasing  eff'orts  and  unremitting 
industry  in  bringing  their  nursery  to  its  present 
condition. 

The  nurseries  cover    over  25  acres   of   ground. 


most  of  it  quite  level  :  the  southern  portion  de- 
scends to  the  south,  wlu're  a  small  streamlet  winds 
its  wav  at  the  bottom,  giving  a  little  variety,  and 
affording  facilities  for  watermg  and  other  advanta- 
ges. It  is  situated  five  miles  from  Boston,  on  the 
Worcester  rail  road,  and  is  llie  first  stopping  place 
from  the  city.  A  person  wishing  to  visit  the  gar- 
dens from  the  city,  may  reach  them  in  fifteen  min- 
utes;  or,  if  they  would  prefer  an  onuiibus,  there  is 
one  that  runs  three  times  a  day  into  the  city  and 
back.  The  grounds  are  iiif^rsected  with  nume- 
rous broad  avenues  and  walks,  by  which  every 
part  is  made  accessible,  and  the  great  beauty  of  it 
is,  these  avenues  and  walks  are  always  in  fine  or- 
der. The  borders  form  an  extent  of  at  least  one 
mile,  and  are  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  herbace- 
ous plants  and  shrubs,  which  through  the  season 
of  flowers  present  a  gay  and  brilliant  appearance. 
There  is  on  the  "slablishment  a  well  filled  green 
house  from  which  an  extensive  collection  of  choice 
plants  may  at  any  time   he  selected. 

We  were  informed  that  the  nurseries  embrai  e 
the  following  varieties  of  fruit  trees:  apples  2:30; 
almonds  4  ;  apricots  :}()  ;  cherries  .Vi;  currants  22  ; 
gooseberries  105;  grapes  G5  |  mulberries  10;  nec- 


tarines 25;  pears  200;  peaches  Ul3 ;  plums  75; 
quinces  8  ;  barberries  4  ;  blackberries  10  ;  raspber- 
ries 14;  strawberries  30;  nut  trees  18. 

Of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants — fore.-t 
trees  of  the  first  class  G:5 ;  second  class  55  ;  shrubs 
197;  evprgreen  trees  and  shrubs  G7  ;  honeysuckle 
and  Azalea  43;  hardy  roses  300  ;  Scotch  roses  <;4  ; 
Peeonies  40  ;  Chinese  chrysanthemums  20  ;  Iris  20  ; 
herbaceous  perennials  between  200  and  300  varie- 
ties. 

To  describe  even  some  of  the  more  prominent 
species  would  take  more  time  than  we  could  spare, 
and  occupy  more  space  than  would  be  desirable 
for  one  paper.  One  of  the  most  elegant  trees,  ac- 
cording to  our  fancy,  is  the  Shephardia  eleagnoides 
or  Buflalo  Berry.  This  beautiful  tree  was  first  no- 
ticed by  Professor  Nuttall  during  his  travels  in 
Missouri  in  ihe  year  1810,  and  named  after  bis 
friend,  Mr  Sliephard,  of  Liverpool.  Tlie  seeds  of 
the  original  tree  now  in  this  nursery,  were  coUec 
led  by  Col.  Snelling,  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
forwarded  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Messrs  Winship.  The 
tree  is  perfectly  hardy  and  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil  or  climate.  The  tree  forms  an  elegant 
continual  ornament  for  any  gentleman's  grounds, 
being  in  summer  clothed  with  a  rich  egg  leaved 
foliatre,  bright  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  deli- 
cate silver  beneath  ;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  red, 
with  thick  clusters  of  its  frnit.  This  latter  is  in 
size  and  shape  like  a  currant,  and  in  taste  lias  a 
pleasant  tartness,  which  I  can  liken  to  nothing 
else  I  have  tasted.  Preserved,  it  makes  an  elegant 
jam." 

In  ordering  these  trees  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pair,  otherwise  they 
will  not  fruit,  as  they  are  male  and  female.  Spe- 
cimens of  hedges  formed  of  the  Shephardia  may 
be  seen  on  the  premises,  and  for  this  purpose  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  country. 
The  hedge  in  front  of  Ihe  house  of  Jonatlian  Win- 
ship, Es(|.  is  perfect.  It  is  six  years  from  seed 
and  two  since  it  was  set,  and  now  forms  a  close 
hedge  suflicient  to  keep  off  cattle.  Specimens  of 
hedges  formed  of  the  three  thorned  Acacia,  buck- 
thorn, arbor  vitae,  &c.,  are  also  to  be  seen.  Gen- 
tlemen wishing  to  plant  hedges  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  specimens  before  thoy  commence 
operations. 

Many  of  the  forest  trees  are  of   a  large  size  ;  to 
those  who  wish  to  ornament  their    grounds  or    the 
road  side,  they  will  find  every  thing   to  their    mind 
in  this  line  and  no  mistake.      Here  are  the  English 
and  American    Ijinden,    horse    chesnuts,  rock   and 
other  maples,  English  and  American   elms,    supeib 
Scotch  and  American  larch,  spruce,  fir,  arbor    vitse, 
mountain    ash,    silver  leaved    abele,   weeping    and 
hoop  leaved    willows,  and  many    others  too    nume- 
rous to  mention,  every  thing  in    fact   to  please  the 
eye.     The  time  is   near    at    hand    when  all    hardy 
trees  that  shed   their    leaves,  may    be  moved    with 
the  greatest  safety.     Evergreens    do    best  in    the 
spring;   hardy  fruit  trees  may  also  be    transplanted 
in  the  autumn.      Peach  trees  should    be  moved    in 
the  spring,  as  they  are  liable    to  be  winter  killed  if 
transplanted  in  the    fall.      We    recommend    to  our 
friends  to  call    and  see    for  themselves   and    make 
their  own  selections,  or  send  their  orders  to  us  and 
w(^  will  do  it  for  them.  J.  B. 


ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  exhibition  by  the  Society  will  be  at 
Georgetown,  on    Wednesday,  Septemhcr  iiOlh.     The    ' 
Trustees  and    Committees  will    meet    at    Savory's    j 
Hotel,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

All  claims  for  premiums  to  bo  awarded  on  the 
day  of  exhibition,  must  be  entered  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  or  his  agent,  on  or  before  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.  that  day.  All  other  claims  for  pre- 
miums must  be  handed  or  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  writing. 

All  articles  of  domestic  mannfactnre  must  be  en- 
tered with  the  agent  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  hall 
near  the  hotel,  where  they  will  be  exhibited.  Af- 
ter the  Committee  have  closed  their  examination, 
the  hall  will  be  open  for  visitors. 

Butter,  cheese,  fruits  and  flowers,  will  be  deposi- 
ted at  rooms  provided  for  this  purpose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  several  committees  who  have 
charge  of  these  subjects. 

All  animals  or  articles  exhibited  will  be  requir- 
ed to  remain  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  until 
3  o'clock,  P.   M. 

The  ploughing  match  will  take  place  on  a  field 
near  the  village,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Committees.  The  examination  of 
workincr  oxen  will  be  immediately  after. 

The  several  committees  will  proceed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  10  o'clock.  All  claimants  who  have 
statements  or  information  to  give  the  committees 
will  lake  care  to  be  at  their  posts  when  the  com- 
mittees require  it 

Gentlemen  who  have  fine  fruits  or  superior  veg- 
etable productions  of  any  kind,  and  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  advancing  the  objects  of  the  Society,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  bring  them  forward. 

In  addition  to  the  premiums  heretofore  ofliered, 
there  will  be  paid  the  present  year,  one  hundred 
dollars,  by  the  State  Society,  for  the  best  animals 
exhibited  from  this  or  any  other  county  in  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Those  who  intend  to  plough,  must  give  notice 
to  the  Secretary  or  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  at  Georgetown, 
on  or  before  the  Monday  next  preceding  the  exhi- 
bition. The  members  of  the  Society  and  invited 
guests  will  dine  together  at  half  past  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 
At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  Society  will  meet  at 
Rev.  Mr  Braman's  meeting  house,  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  Asahel  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  Salem  ;  after 
which  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  will  be 
submitted,  and  the  usual  business  of  the  annual 
meeting  transacted. 

jvjoTK. — The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have 
taken  care  to  provide  suitable  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ladies  who  may  attend  the  exhibition, 
where  they  will  be  furnished  « ith  such  refresh- 
ments as  they  may  need,  in  the  lower  story  of  tilt 
hall,  where  the  manufactures  will  be  exhibited. 
Per  order, 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  Sec')-y. 
Danvcrs,  Sept.   12,  1840. 


Moths. — The  best  preventive  of  clothes  being  in- 
fested with  this  destructive  insect  is,  to  take  them 
out  frequently  and  brush  and  air  them. 


Use.  nf  Slates  in  ripening  Fruit. — -A  grape  vini 
branch  trained  over  a  small  slate  roof  facing  tli' 
south,  was  noticed  to  be  extraordinary  early  in  per 
feeling  its  fruit.  The  grapes  on  this  roof  wer 
ripe  and  black  whilst  those  on  the  rest  of  the  branc!- 
were  yet  green.  This,  effect,  evidently  due  to  th 
heat  accumulated  in  the  slates  from  the  rays  of  ih 
sun,  has  been  advantageously  applied  in  assistin, 
the  ripening  of  wall  fruit. — Frencli  pap. 
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ARTIFICIAL    INCUGATION-THE    ECCAL- 
E015ION. 

This  is  a  coritrivancn  for  lia'cliinn;  egfxs  by  arti- 
ficial  hoit.  It  ilitVers  froiii  the  Eiryptian  method 
of  artilir:ial  incubation  by  means  of  mammals,  or 
ovens  heated  im:n.'diately  by  fire,  which  was  tried 
in  Paii.-i  by  Do  Reaumnr,  and  in  London  by  Mr 
Mowbray;  and  also  from  the  more  recent  attempt 
at  the  En^yptian  hall,  by  means  of  steam.  In  what 
way  the  heat  of  the  Eccaleobion  is  produced,  wo 
are  not  informed  ;  probibly  it  is  by  hot  water:  cer- 
tainly  the  operation  is  simple  and  effi'ttive,  as 
abundant  livinjj  proofs  testify. 

In  an  oblong;  wooden  case,  about  nine  feet  in 
lengjth,  and  three  feet  in  width  and  depth,  ojitirely 
insulated,  and  divided  into  eight  compartments, 
each  closed  by  a  jjhized  door  darkened,  the  oggs 
are  placed  on  cloth,  without  any  coverin;;  :  here 
they  remain  for  twentyone  days,  the  period  of  in- 
cubation :  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  chick 
liberates  itself,  and  the  Jiext  day  is  running  about 
and  pecking  its  t'ood  as  lively  as  if  it  had  tlie  hen's 
wings  to  shelter  it.  Tlie  Eccaleobion  is  capable 
of  containing  upwards  of  two  thousiind  eggs,  and 
of  hatching  about  a  hundred  daily;  and  though 
some  failures  i>ccur  from  natural  causes,  the  ma- 
chine, unlike  the  parent  bird,  never  addles  the  egg. 
It  is  always  contrived  that  one  compartment 
shall  e.xhibit  the  last  stage  of  incubation  ;  and  this 
being  open,  the  visitor  may  not  only  hear  the  faint 
chirp  of  tlie  imprisoned  chick,  but  watch  its  attacks 
on  its  oval  cell,  till,  having  broken  the  shell  ail 
round,  it  bursts  the  integuments  and  liberates  it- 
self. At  first  emerging  into  this  new  sLate  of  ex- 
istence, the  light  and  the  human  eyes  gazing  on 
the  little  chick,  together  with  its  extreme  weakness, 
make  it  appear  as  if  it  would  fain  retire  into  its 
confinement  again  ;  it  staggers,  closes  its  eyes,  and 
falls  down  in  an  apparently  exhausted  state,  but 
soon  revives,  though  but  for  a  short  time  ;  as  soon 
as  it  can  take  food,  however,  it  gains  strength  rap- 
idly. In  the  last  stage  of  incubation,  the  egg  nny 
be  held  in  the  hand,  or  placed  in  a  lady's  bosom  ; 
where,  if  any  fair  visitor  bo  so  minded,  the  chick 
may  come  to  light. 

In  a  case  fitted  with  lenses,  placed  before  eggs 
in  different  stages  of  incubation,  lighted  by  gas, 
the  appearances  through  the  shell  may  bu  observ- 
ed ;  and  on  a  table  are  placed  the  contents  of  sev- 
eral eggs  at  successive  periods  of  incubaticm,  show- 
ing the  formation  of  the  embryo,  from  the  first  day, 
(as  seen  under  the  microscope)  to  the  complete 
bird,  coiled  up  in  its  oval  form.  To  trace  the 
gradual  devolopenient  of  the  eyes,  th^  bill  and  cra- 
nium, the  heart  and  circulating  system,  the  feet, 
feathers,  &c.,  is  exceedingly  inlereslmg. 

The  fledglings  arc  placed  in  partitions  and  sup. 
plied  with  food,  and  the  room  rings  with  their  chirp- 
ing. 

The  Eccaleobion  process  is  of  course  applicable 
to  eggs  of  every  species  of  bird,  but  none  other 
than  those  of  the  common  gallinaceous  fowl  have 
been  reared :  parties  bruiging  the  eggs  of  other 
birds,  however,  can  have  them  hatched  by  the  ma- 
chine, as  the  same  temperature  (about  r.inetyeight 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit)  is  applii-able  to  all,  from  the 
wren  to  the  eagle.  The  introduction  of  the  Ecca- 
leobion into  general  use,  will  supply  abundance  of 
fowls  for  the  table  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  with 
very  little  trouble :  the  machinery  of  the  Eccaleo- 
bion is  also  applicable  to  a  variety  of  scientific 
purposes,  where  an  even  and  pervading  tempera- 
ture is  required  ;  as  it   may  be    regulated  at   plea- 


sure up  to  three  hundred  degrees  of   Fahrenheit.- 
Lonilon  paper. 


From  the  American  Kurmor's  Companion. 

MANURES. 
Mr  Editor — As  the  success  of  the  farmer  in 
raising  large  crops  in  a  great  measure  depends  up- 
on the  a!;iount  of  manure  that  he  may  accumulate, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  it  vvonid, 
perhaps,  be  interesting  to  mony  of  your  readers,  to 
know  how  they  might  be  most  successful  in  arcu- 
mulating  manure.  For  the  benefit  of  such,  I  send 
you  the  following  method,  which  has  been  tested 
for  many  years. 

First,  that  part  of  the  yard  intended  for  the  man- 
agement of  manure,  is  so  formed  as  to  be  six  in- 
ches lower  in  the  centre  than  any  other  part,  so  as 
to  retain  more  or  less  of  the  urine,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  manure,  and  a  portion  of  which  is 
necessary  to  create  fermentalioii  ;  and  that  there 
be  no  loss  in  case  of  excessive  rains,  I  have  a  pit 
at  one  end  of  the  yard  with  drains  leading  to  it,  to 
catch  all  the  superabundant  liquid  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  yard,  which  liquid,  when  fermented, 
I  apply  to  the  soil  by  means  of  a  large  watering 
pot  made  for  that  purpose.  But  to  return — the 
yard  being  prepared,  I  cover  it  with  refuse  straw 
and  other  vegetable  matter,  about  one  foot  in  depth  ; 
this  layer  is  covered  with  manure  from  the  stables 
to  about  the  same  depth,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
horse  manure  on  one  part,  and  the  other  kinds  on 
the  other  part.  I  then  cover  the  manure  with 
another  layer  of  straw,  leaves,  or  any  other  kind  of 
vegetable  matter  that  I  may  have  at  hand,  so  as 
not  only  to  prevent  the  strength  of  the  manure 
from  evaporating,  but  the  refuse  by  this  method 
will  undergo  fermentation  and  absorb  the  supera- 
bundant moisture  that  may  be  in  the  maiuire.  The 
next  time  in  cleaning  the  stable,  I  reverse  the  plan 
of  covering  with  manure,  putting  the  horse  manure 
on  that  part  where  the  cow  manure  was  put  at  the 
first  covering;  so  as  to  produce  equal  heal  in  fer- 
mentation— the  horse  manure  containing  the  most 
heat  of  the  two,  and  so  I  continue  reversing  the 
manure,  and  cover  with  alternate  layers  of  refuse 
straw  from  tim&  to  time,  until  the  whole  is  well 
fermented,  which  will  be  in  about  six  months  from 
the  time  of  commencing.  By  this  method,  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  head  of  stock,  from  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  loads  of  well  fermented  manure 
may  be  accumulated  every  year;  but  perhaps  some 
may  object  ti'  this  method  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  straw  and  other  refuse  required  to  cover  the  ma- 
nure with  alternate  layers.  To  such  I  would  say, 
that  leaves,  bog  roots,  weeds,  green  bushes,  and 
many  other  substances  may  be  gathered  on  a  farm, 
which,  if  mixed  with  manure,  so  as  to  ujidergo  fer- 
mentation, will  amply  repay  for  the  time  and  la- 
bor spent  in  gathering. 

In  the  next  place,  the  manner  of  applying  ma- 
nure. Now,  all  admit  that  it  is  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  nourishing  the  plants,  roots  or  grain,  to 
which  it  is  applied — if  so,  reason  and  common 
sense  will  teach  us  that  the  nearer  it  gets  to  the 
root  the  better.  Furthermore,  we  all  admit  that 
when  it  is  applied  as  a  lop  dressing,  that  a  greater 
part  of  the  strength  is  evaporated  ;  on  the  other 
hand  when  ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  as  is  frequently  done,  in  open  and  porous 
soils,  much  of  the  strength  sinks  beneath  the  reach 
of  the  roots  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  both  ex- 
tremes, when  applied  to  corn  ground,  harrow    it  in 


with  the  cultivator  to  the  depth  of  about  three  in- 
ches, and  when  applied  to  wheat  ground,  after  the 
ground  is  completely  prepared,  apply  the  manure 
and  plough  it  in  with  the  wheat,  to  about  the  same 
depth  as  that  of  corn,  and  with  every  other  kind  of 
roots  in  a  similar   manner. 

A.N  Old  Farmer. 


PREMIUMS  ON  PLOUGHS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  in  their  premium  list  for 
1840,  otler  the  following  premiums: 

1st.  For  the  best  plough  that  will  turn  the  sod 
over  and  lay  it  flat  ;  regard  being  had  to  the 
strength  of  the  plough,  easiness  of  draft,  excellence 
of  the  work  it  performs,  and  its  cheapness — one 
hundred  dollars. 

It  is  expected  that  two  ploughs  of  different  si- 
zes of  the  same  model,  will  be  produced. 

■iA.  I'or  the  best  plough  that  shall  lay  the  sod  on 
edge  or  obliquely,  and  not  flat,  regard  to  the  quali- 
ties above  mentioned — seventyfive  dollars. 

It  is-exppcted  that  two  ploughs  of  different  sizes 
of  the  same  model,  will  be  produced. 

Competitors  for  these  premiums  will  be  admitted 
from  any  of  the  States,  and  claims  may  be  sent  to 
Benjamin  Guild,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  in  Boston,  on  or  before  the  ninth  day  of 
October  next. 

The  trial  of  ploughs  has  been  appointed  to  be 
had  in  Worcester,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  Oc 
tober  next,  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of 
the  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society,  have 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  presidents  of  the  several 
agricultural  societies  in  the  State,  will  constitute 
the  committee  for  awarding  these  premiums — Wor- 
cester  JEgis. 


FLOWERS,  TREES,  SHRUBBERY. 

We  are  not  about  to  philosophize  at  all,  but  we 
wish  to  ask  the  farmer — the  man  who  has   a  house 
and  lot  with    it— the   owner  of   any  spot    of  solid 
earth — why  it  is  that  he  does  not  more    often  real- 
ize the  power  which  he  has  to  make  himself  master 
of  a  literal  paradise.'     Our   poets    always   talk   of 
■  green  leaves,  and  fresh  flowers  and  noble  trees,  as 
i  things  belonging,  of  course,  to  a  blessed  place.   Our 
hymns  tell  of  "  flowery  plains"  and  "  trees    of  life 
'  immortal  ;"  and  all    our    representations  of  happy 
places  and  scenery,    include  them  as    a    matter    of 
course.      Why  cannot  this  be  realized  ?     The  man 
who  has  a  house,  a  garden,  a  yard,  or  a    farm,  can, 
with  a  little  care,  have  all    thesf,    although  he  can 
lay  no  claim  to  wealth.     There  is    wisdom  in  cul- 
,  tivating    these    lovely   adornments  ;  and    although 
1  we  promised  not  to    philosnphize,  we   cannot    help 
I  saying  that  there  is  more    philosophy    in   these  no- 
tions than   most  good   people    imagine.      There    is 
reason  as  well  as  poetry.      And  he   who  has    about 
his  dwelling  these  children  of  the  earth,  will  have, 
among  the  s.jugsters  of  the  air,   and  the    fragrance 
and  music  which  will  come  on  the  breath  of   sum- 
mer through  his    open    windows,    that    which    will 
sweeten  his  intellectual  associations  as  well  as  re- 
gale his  senses. 

Now,  if  this  little  article  should  be  the  means  of 
planting  a  hundred  trees  and  flowers,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  out  in  the  end,  that  it  had  cher- 
ished also  a  hundred  domestic  virtues. 
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N£V;    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


SEPT.  23,  1840. 


ANP     IIORTICUL'IUKAI.     RIGISTER. 


Boston-,  WEDSESDAy,  Sept.  23,   [840. 

MANURES. 

Experiments  are  rtiporled  as  li.iving  bron  nrently 
made  in  England  with  sailpeirp,  wiili  mtich  siiocoss.  In 
the  casps  rcliTied  to  it  was  applied  to  whiiat  ;  but  its 
application  to  other  crops  has  proved  equally  lavorable 
and  encouraging.  It  is  not  a  new  experiment.  W'c 
know  several  ca»*eB  in  this  country  of  its  successful  a|  - 
plication,  of  which  we  shall  speaU  hereafter;  hut  we 
shall  give  the  experiment  now  referred  to  in  detail,  be- 
cause it  seems  lo  have  been  made  with  considerable 
care,  and  its  results  are  professedly  given  with  exactness. 

The  Harleston  (England)  Facmers'  Club  put  it  to 
their  mernbeis  as  a  subject  of  the  highest  momitit,  to 
make  exact  observation  and  experiments  with  various 
manures.  Certainly  no  uiiillor  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  can  be  of  more  importance. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  ihe  subject  of  saltpetre  was  discuss- 
ed. Various  experiments  were  re|:orled.  We  select 
one  of  the  strongest  ca.=es,  they  sny,  '■  the  application  of 
saltpetre  as  a  top-diessing  to  wheat  after  pease,  on  a 
light  land  with  a  gravelly  subsoil." 

"One  hundred  weight  per  acre  was  sown  by  hand  on 
the  6th  of  April,  and  lo  prevent  any  error  which  might 
have  arisen  from  a  difference  in  soil  of  one  side  of  the 
field  from  another,  the  saltpetre  was  carefully  applied 
on  every  two  altc^rnale  ridges.  The  two  crops  were 
reaped,  stacked,  and  threshed  separately  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  increase  of  six  bushels  of  wheat,  and  upwards 
of  two  and  a  half  hundred  of  straw  per  acre,  obtained  at 
an  outlay  of  27s.  steil'g  only,  as  follows: 

Produce  per  acre  of  wheat  which  had  been        S(.      lb. 

manured  with  saltpetre,  160     !il-2 

Produce  without  saltpetie,  133  121-2 

Incn'ase,  2()     4 

Produce  per  acre  of  straw  with  salt-  Cwt.    St.   lb. 

petre,  23      4     13 

"  "  "     without  saltpetre,  20      7       8 

Increase  2      5       5 

Cost  ofthe  saltpetre  was  27..^.  sterl'g  pi^r  c«t.  The 
wheat  of  course  was  winter  wheat,  and  it  was  sown 
broadcast.     A  stone  is  14  lbs. 

The  Society  proceed  to  report :—"  It  is  the  unnni- 
mous  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  saltpetre  is  a  most 
valuable  a'tdition  to  our  list  of  loaimres.  Strong  evi- 
dence has  been  given  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  on 
wheat,  clover,  and  other  layers,  and  tares  on  light  land  ; 
and  on  clover  layers  im  heavy  land :  in  each  case  the 
saltpetre  was  ap|>lied  in  the  month  of  April,  and  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  weight  per  acre.  The  elVect  would 
probably  be  increased  (but  this  is  at  present  unsupported 
by  evidence)  by  applying  only  half  the  quantity  of  salt- 
petre at  first,  and  the  remaining  part  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards." 

The  experiinetits  which  liave  oume  under  oui  ov\n  ob- 
servation, have  beim  upon  grass  and  wheat.  The  effect 
upon  grass  was  quite  remarUablr.  The  wheat  was  in 
a  growing  slate;  the  saltpetre  applied  when  six  inches 
in  height;  the  quantity  per  acre  not  noted;  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  part  not  dressed  with  saltpetre  and 
that  to  which  it  was  applied  was  obvious  and  striking; 
the  wheal  was  then  in  (lower;  it  was  intended  that  the 
result  should  he  accurately  observed  ;  and  we  hope  pre- 
sently to  be  put  in  p"Sses.-ion  of  It. 


Any  person  of  common  observation,  and  at  all  inte- 
rested in  such  subjects,  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  manure  which  are  absolutely  thrown 
away  on  our  firms,  in  our  cities,  and  about  our  roads 
and  buildings  What  a  blessing  it  would  he,  if  we  had 
s<uriething  oftlie  reported  frugality  of  the  Chinese,  on 
the  score  of  cleanliness  and  health,  as  well  as  interest. 
How  few  of  our  farmers  ever  think  of  saving  their  soap 
suds.  We  fear,  without  meaning  aiTy  reproach  upon  the 
glide  housewives,  that  some  of  them  do  not  hear  of  such 
a  thing  as  soaji  suds  as  often  us  mii'ht  be  useful  !  But 
how  lew  ever  think  of  saving  and  applying  it;  and  yet 
it  is  a  most  valuable  manure  ;  and  by  having  a  vault  or 
pool  in  which  to  deposite  a  pile  of  loam,  or  large  heap 
of  earth,  by  regularly  throwing  the  contents  of  the  wash 
tub  upon  it,  might  be  convened  into  the  means  of  ^"reat- 
ly  enriching  the  land;  and  what  tuns  upon  tuns  of  the 
most  valuable  liquid  manure,  by  a  little  pains-taking 
and  contrivance,  might  he  rihtained  in  the  city,  by  far- 
mers, who  are  now  willing  to  come  four  and  six  miles 
and  transport  fire-fanged  and  dried  horse  manure  at  a 
cost,  before  it  reaches  tiicir  firms,  of  six  and  eight  dol- 
lars a  cord. 

The  French  are  now  taking  great  pains  to  save  the 
water  in  which  the  woo!  is  washed  at  the  woollen  facto- 
ries, full  as  it  is  of  soap  and  animal  oil,  and  find  it  a 
most  valuable  application  to  their  lands.  We  have 
long  known  the  value  of  the  refuse  wool  ;  and  we  have 
stood  by  the  mill-shute  in  Lowell  more  than  once  with 
feelings  of  serious  regret,  when  we  have  seen  the  wash 
from  their  vvoollen  factory,  full  of  enriching  mntterp. 
mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  river  and  passing  off 
into  the  ocean,  as  so  much  valuable  material  abscdiitely 
thrown  away. 

Our  highly  respected  friend  Uemcnt,  of  Albany,  has 
made  some  very  successful  experiments  with  hogs'  bris- 
tles, applied  in  his  potato  hills  and  in  other  forms.  He 
speaks  of  their  beneficial  effects  as  quite  remarkable; 
and  we  promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
him  on  tfiis  and  the  use  of  various  other  manures,  in 
which  he  has  been  experimenting.  We  can  confident- 
ly  rely  upon  liis  observations  and  experiments  as  intel- 
ligent and  exact ;  and  the  results  uhich  he  gives  under 
his  own  hand,  as  certain.  H.  C. 


plants,  so  that  by  art  a  species  cati  b«  iiodified  or  chang- 
ed ?  We  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  plants  cun  be 
fed  and  their  growth  hastened  or  promoted  by  artificial 
appliances  ?  We  shf)uld  like  lo  ask  him  how  they  t-ike 
uj)  their  food  from  the  earth  and  llie  air — ami  whether 
be  ever  heard  of  the  sap  vessels  of  plants,  by  which 
their  circulatir.ns  are  carried  on  iiud  their  juices  elabo- 
rated .'*  Bui  in  truth,  what  wouhl  bii  the  use  <if  asking 
such  a  man  any  thing  .'' 

When  men  nnw-a-days  undertake  to  talk  about  book 
farming,  and  to  feed  the  prejudices  and  folly  of  the  vul- 
gar by  their  sneers  at  all  curious  inquiries  into  the  most 
wonderful  and  curious  of  nature's  mysteries,  we  should 
like  to  know  of  them  what  subject  demands  irrore  sirong- 
h,whal  subject  will  more  fully  repay  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  highest  philosophy  than  agriculture.''  All  the 
distinguished  improvements  which  have  ever  been  made 
in  this  art  and  science,  have  sprung  not  froni  the  mere 
ignorant  plodders,  but  from  the  application  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  highest  order  of  inti  lligeul  minds.  Away 
then  with  the  contemptible  nonsense  about  book  farm- 
ing, let  it  come  from  what  source  it   may.  H.  C. 


BOOK   FARMING. 

A  writer  in  a  late  "  American  Farmer,"  in  speaking 
of  the  Third  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Mass.ichusetts, 
is  pleased  to  refer  to  the  statement  made  in  that  Report 
of  De  Candolle's  learned  theory  of  vegetation,  respect- 
ing the  excretory  organs  of  plants,  and  the  belief  id'this 
philosopher  and  eminent  botanist,  that  in  many  cases 
owing  to  the  peculiar  excretions  of  a  phint,  the  ground 
on  w  hich  it  is  grown  becomes  unfitted,  until  a  different 
crop  or  some  length  of  time  has  inteivcned,  for  the  re- 
petition f)f  the  same  crop  on  the  same  land.  This  ex- 
cretory power  in  plants  has  been  most  fnliy  established 
by  various  strikingexperimcnts  ;  and  the  theory,  wheth- 
er true  or  false,  is  not  without  very  strong  evidence,  and 
certainly  contains  nothing  unphilosophical  or  improba- 
ble. 

The  wise  gentleman,  howevir,  says,  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  this  passage  and  reads  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  plants,  he  admires  the  wimders  of  book  fanning,  and 
lays  down  the  paper  in  disgust. 

Now  we  have  high  authority  for  "  not  answering  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly  ;'  but  we  should  like  to  ask 
this  geuthuian,  if  we  deemed  him  ca|iiililc  rd'understand- 
iiig  the  questicm,  why  plants  should  not  have  organs  of 
digesli"ii  ?  We  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he  ever  heard 
of  the  sixes  of  plants — of  the    organs  of  generation  in 


ROSE  BUSH  SLUG. 

We  publish  the  following  communication  without  a 
signature,  in  a  lady's  hand-writing,  in  which  the  writer 
thinks  she  has  discovered  a  remedy  against  the  ravages 
of  the  rosebush  slug.  Should  this  prove  lobe  the  case, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  Horticultural  Society 
will  award  her  the  premium. 

Danvers,  Sept.  5th,  1840. 
To  the  Publisher  of  the  New  England  Farmer  : 

Sir, —  Having  seen  a  n<»tice  in  your  paper  last  June, 
wishing  for  any  one  to  inform  you  how  to  destroy  the 
Rose  Bush  Slug,  I  send  you  a  remedy  which  1  have 
used  successfully. 

I  should  think  the  slugs  had  eaten  more  than  half  the 
leaves  off  my  bushes  ;  I  thought  there  could  not  be  one 
left  one  week  longer.  I  took  iny  castor  of  black  pepper 
and  shook  it  over  my  bushes  three  different  times  when 
the  dew  was  on  :  the  slugs  ceased  eating  entirely,  which 
leads  me  lo  think  that  black  pepper  wiH  stop  their  rav- 
tigcs. 

If  in  a  future  season  this  should  prove  a  remedy  with 
yourself  and  others,  and  the  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittee should  think  mc  entitled  lo  ihe  premium,  please 
direct  a  line  lo  Ebenezer  King,  of  Danvers. 

P.  S. — I  think  the  slogs  begin  at  the  b  >ttom  of  tlio 
bush  ;  they  took  every  leal  as  far  as  they  went. 


MassncllllsettB  Horticultural    Socielj*. 

KIHIBITIOS    OF    FRUITS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  19,  1840. 
By  Mr  Samuel  Pond,  Cambridgeporl ;  Surpassc,  Vir- 
galieu  and  Spanish  Bon  Chretien    Pears  ;   Lombard  and 
Semionna  Plums — fine  specimens. 

By  J.  L.  L  F.  Warren,  Brighton  ;  Porter  apples  ; 
Prin'-e's  Red  Rareripe  and  Roval  or  Teton  de  Venus 
Peaches  ;  Musk  IMelons  grown  from  seeds  brought  from 
Paris  by  Rev.  Mr  Prerpont — juilged  to  be  a  new  variety. 
By  Mr  Edward  Sharp,  Dorchester;  Large  White 
Peaches. 

Ky  Mr  Samuel  Whiting,  Dtviham  ;  Seckle  Pears. 
For  llie  Committee, 

B.  V.  FRENCH. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the   Massacliusetl.s  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  September  I2ih,  IP40  — 

J^olctl,  That  the  thanks    of  the  Society  be    presented 
to  the    ladies  and   gentlemen    who  have   so  geneiously 


vol,.  XIX    NO.    13. 


AND    H  O  R  T  I  C  C  L  T  U  R  A  L    REGISTER 


contribulfil  planls,  llowors  atid    (Vuin  to   ilie  twelfth  an- 
nual exliibilion  of  llie  Siioiety. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Suciely  be  pn-senled  tn 
the  ComiiMllee  of  ArrangeinenlB,  nnd  parlicularly  toJMr 
Walknr,  the  Cliairman,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  executiul  their  duty,  in  the  decoration  of  the  hall 
and  other  arrangements,  which  liavo  added  so  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  S<iciety , 

Attesi,  E.  M.  RICHARD.-^, 

^'■P'    23.  Recording  Secry. 


[D="We  have  just  received  from  a  subscriber  a  paper 
containing  a  list  of  premiums  offered  by  the  New  Haven 
County  Agricultural  Society,  to  bo  awarded  at  their 
Annual  Fair,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  the  aOtli  inst. 
As  we  did  not  receive  it  until  our  paper  was  all  set  up, 
we  are  obliged  to  omit  the  list  of  premiums. 

Acknowledgements.— We  have  receiveil  from  Mr 
S.  Little,  of  Busport,  fda.,  a  box  containing  a  number 
of  varieties  of  plums.  Also,  a  box  of  fine  iiiitive  grapes 
from  Mr  Elias  Holden,  of  Danvers,  which  weshnllmore 
fully  notice  next  week.  j    (Jreck. 

If  («aysthe  Albany  Cultivator)  a  man  would:  under- 
stand the  value  of  agriculture— in, e  would  learn  to  prize 
the  art  of  ail  arts,  the  one  that  confers  wealth  and  bread 
on  the  world-if  he  would  .see  the  true  nobility  of  the 
country,  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  United  States— if  he 
would  learn  to  look  upon  labor  in  its  Irue  light,  lionora- 
ble  and  useful  to  all— if  |,e  would  have  his  heart  glad- 
dened at  the  successful  results  and  rewards  of  honest 
industry,  let  him  go  among  active,  inielligent,  practical 
farmers-men  who  in  their  practice  enforce  the  same 
salutary  lessons  they  embrace  in  their  theory  or  incul- 
cate with  their  pen. 


M.ASSAClIUSIiTTti  HOirnUDLTURAL  SOGIETV. 
NOTfCE. 

Th,-  .Annual  Meeting  of  the  MAs,.AcHusETTa  Horticui. 
TURAL  ,Soe,KTv,will  beheld  at  their  Rooms.  No  23  Tre- 
u.ou,  Row,  on  S.lTUUDAy,  the  3d  of  OcL.ler  next,  at  11 
o  clock  A.  M.  lor  the  choice  of  officers  for  the  year  ensuing 
VIZ  a  rVsident,  four  Vice  I^residenls,  a  Treasurer,  a  Co?- 
ExeZ;  v'".  "■'''°'''  "  ^7"^'>'"S  Secretary,  a  Council,  an 
Flowc  vV"7'm"'''-.""c.  ■^"""'"'S  Conmmiees  on  f.^ruils, 
Mowers,  \cgelal,les,  the  Synonyms  of  Fruits,  the  Library 
and  hmauce.  E    M    RICHanna    L>       o    .      '' 

Sep.  23,  IS40.  '  I^^"^»AKDS,  Hec.  &cVy. 
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VVHOLIOSALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRF.CTED    WITH   GREAT   CARE,    WEEKI.V. 


PRUIT    AND    OniV\l»IE\TAI.   TREES. 

Gentlemea  at  a  distance,    wishing  to    purchase  trees,  are 

liuilan.l    Ornamental  Trees.  Plan, s   and    Shrubs   of  every 

fo  their  i;'"  I,       '"'^,  r"  ''''r'^:  "'"'  Poy  Particular  a.tentio  i 
lo^lheir  packing,  and  forward  them  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 

From  Messrs  Winships',  Brighton 
William  Kenruk's,  Newton. 
John  A.  Kenrick's    Do 
S.  &  G.  Hyde,        Do. 
Samuel  Pond,  Caml.ridgeport. 
I?otanic  Garden,  Gamhridgc. 
Robert  Mannmg,  Salem 
J    L    L    F.  Warren,  lirighton. 
iJreck  &  Co.,  Brighton. 

and  shr'Jihs'""  ''  """  '"'"  ''""■  '°  "•^"^P'""'  »"  ^^"iy  trees 

He°dl'pr'l'  ^'^'""^'^  '■"'■   ''I"'",  Pear  and   other  Stocks, 
Hedge  Plants,  &c.  JOSEPH   BRECIC  &  CO. 

Unstou,  Sept.  23,  1840.  • 


The  discovery  of  the  means  of  destroyin-r  slugs  bv 
strewing  common  salt  upon  them,  belong.s  to 'Dr  Rous- 
seau, who  having  thrown  a  small  quantiiy  of  th,->t  sub- 
stance on  a  pb.nk  in  his  garden,  covered  with  those  in- 
sects,  a. I  that  came  in  contact  with  the  salt  perished 


l!KI(.HrOi\   RIAIlKKT.-Mo.vuAr,  Sept.  ai,  1840 
Kei.orteil  fi.rllie  New  Knulnnil  Kntliier. 

Al  Market  525  Beef  Cattle,  720  Stores,  4300  Sheep 
and  1125  Swine.  ' 

PiciCEs.-  Bee/  C««(/e  _Tbe  prices  obtained  last  week 
for  a  like  quality  were  tiot  sustained.  We  quote  a  few 
extra  at  $(i  00.  First  quality,  $5  50  a  $5  75.  Second 
$5  00  a  $5  25.     Third  quality,  ij4  00  a  4  7.3. 

Scores.- Yearlings,  $8  a  $11.  Two  Year  Old  $14 
a  f  18.     Three   Year  Old,  $S2  a  $28. 

Shee/,.— Lou  were  sold  at  $1  17,  $1  25,  $1  37,jftl  50 
«1  C(i,  $1  88,  $1  !!-',  $2  00,  and  $2  50. 

Swine  —Lots  tn  peddle  were  sold  at  3  and  3  1-4  for 
sows,  and  4  and~4  1-4  for  barrows.  At  retail  from 
3  1-2  to  5  ]-a. 

THERMO.METRICAL 
Keporled  lor  the  New  Englanil  Farmer. 
Rai.geof  the  Thennoineter al  the  fiardenof  the  proprietors 
ofthe  New  England    Farmer,  Brighton,  Ma.^s.    in  a  shaded 
Norllierly  exposure,  weeks  ending  September  20. 


I^UHT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  spccies-of  ihe 
most  celebrated   kinds.     These   include  Pears, 
I  lams.  Apples,  Quinces.  Jtc. -the  trees   ofthe 
1  each    and  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  the  fiiiesi 
.  —  S'ze,  and  in  numbers  abounding  at  this  lime  and 
ol  varieiies  unsurpassed.      The    Catalogue    of    Fruit   and 
O  namenlal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses  anri'Herhaceous  Flow 
ering  Plants,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply;  j„   that   Gala 
loguemauy  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  frii'^s^^o  far  as  proved 
are  particularly  designated  by  a  star.  provea, 

Also,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries  Goose- 
berries, and  Mu/6erne../or  «7A-Sc,.tch  Larch,  Lindens 
sycamores  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Elms  -  Honeysuckles' 
Dahlias,  splendid  Pa«,nies,  .Ve.  &c    Trees  when  so'^ordered; 

aZ',' :« iT,zlzX  J^^c'rrry"^"""  •"  '"^-'  "'--■ 

Nonantnm  H.ll,  Newton,  near^tt^S^pt^^s'^^O^^- 
eptOl  •      r       , 


TRACE  CHAINS. 

casks  of'T^rw-h'*''^"  /'"""  "'"  ^"2''*''  >nanufactiiresr,  8 
casks  of  r.aee  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feet  long,  smlabfe  or 
plnnghing  or  draft  chains.         JO.SEPH   BRECK  &  CO 


BONE  MANURE 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends-  and  the  publi--  that 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  Iround 
bones  form  the  most  powerful  slimulaot  that  can  be  a,  P  ied 
lo  the  earth  as  a  manure.  oi'pneu 

Bone'M?ll'^"n,l'rT^''""?  °'  °:^^'"  ^^'■^  Lime,  left  at  the 
Uone  Mill  near  Tremont  road,  m  Roxburv,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  See,  Store,  No  5^ 
wiihpXt-ntror^'''™''^''''''^  ''-'  Office  will  "met! 
_^I«^4._1840  NAHUM  WARD. 


HllRTlCl/LTURAI,  TOOircHESTS 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Garden  tools  ofsuperior  finish 
nL^^';"'^!'^'  ""r"^  *■"""  Liverpool  and  fo?"ale  at  he 
New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store 

'^'"y  ^- JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO 


Sept^  1840^_^^^..M.  I  12,  M.  |  S.P.iVI.  |    WhidT 


Monday,  14 

Tuesday,  15 

Wednesday,  16 

Thursday,'  17 

Friday,  18 

Saturday,  ig 

Sun.fay,  20 


4U 

63 

64 

E. 

49 

P9 

66 

F 

4S 

74 

64 

S    E 

:-7 

74 

66 

S.  E. 

60 

80 

67 

S. 

62 

(9 

56 

S. 

61 

70 

64 

S.  W. 

Fair  weather  at  12  o'clock,  every  day  eicpt  one. 


PATENT   SPRING    BAI^ANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  balances  for  fami 
i^Oslp^H^bS'^^r  rfV'r '^'"^^'"Sl'-'V"  "uta^l  aftfd™. 
irreeU^oston."'"'  ^  '-^^   ''"•  ''   '"'  ''  ^<^"^   «l«rket 

July  15. 


I<E*CE  CH-VIMS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  EnM  md  A^ricul 
tural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  fomakin"  the 
chain    ence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 


BERKSHIiSE    HOGS.  " 

BeTks'h^'e''Ho"s"'»f  "  ''"'  '''=,  f  '^^   P''"  "^  f""  ''l'"«!«d 
Berkshire  hlogs-  also,  pigs  7  .3  blood,  crossed  with  Mackav 

Inquire  a.  ihe  New  England  Farmer  'office,  or  a    thdr  farm 

atjinghlon.  joSEPH  BRECK  4.  CO. 


Alum,  American,     . 
Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs. 

Pot,      • 

Bfans,  white,  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess, 

No    1.     . 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  white, 
yellow, 
Bkistles,  American, 
Butter,  shijjping, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Cheese,  new  milk. 
Cider, 

refined,        ..... 
Bone  Manbhe, 

in  casks. 
Feathess,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax,  (.\nierican)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bav,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  I ,      ,        .. 
No.  2, 
No.  3,       . 
Mewives,  dry  sailed.  No.  1. 
Salmon,  No.  1,         .'       . 
Flour,  Genesee,     cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
-Alexandria  wharf. 

Rye 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 
Grain:  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern, 
GKiNDSTONEs.prton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        fi  pished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
H'ay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality,      .         .         ... 
Lard,  Boston,       .         .         .         „ 

southern,       .        .        ... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  c  lunlry  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans,.     . 

Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  Ion  ol  2200  lbs. 
PoBK,  extra  clear, 

elear,      ..... 
Mess,  .... 

Prime,  .         .         ... 

Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
norllicm, 
Canary, 
Hemp,     .... 

Flax 

Ked  Clover,  northern,     . 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 
"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4lhs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
"       f  Pulled  superfine,      . 
•  No.  1, 
No.  2,      .         . 
No.  3,  .  ■.     ■ 


rht>.\t 

pound         5 

5  50 

5  00 

bushel     1  76 

"       1    2  00 

• 

barrel  14  00 

poun<l 


pound 
dozen 
barrel 
bushel 

pound 


10 
1  25 


quintal 


barrel 


37 

9 

2  62 

2  25 

I  07 

13  00 

10  75 

6  00 

17  00 

5  25 

6  62 


bushel 


3  12 
64 
59 
67 
65 

36 
25 

18  00 
28  00 
0  j 
9 
16  00  I 

10  50 : 

pound   20 


6J 

5  76 

5  25 

22s 

2  50 

14  60 

13  50 

10  00 

40 

29 

70 

25 

14 

3f 

1  SO 

31 
3f 

4« 
12 

2  75 

I  2  33 

I  1  25 

13  25 

11  00 

6  25 

18  00 
5  37 
5  76 
5  25 


pound 


cask 
gallon 


26 
23 
22 
20 
19 
21 
IS 
75 
20 

1  00 
1  10 

40 

95 


barrel  1 6  00 
i     I 
"    14  60 
"   its  00 

bushel  {  4  00 
"   j   70 

"  8  00 

"  2  25 

"  2  00 

pound  13 


pr  M. 
pound 


12 
8d 

45 
411 
40 
36 
35 
42 
36 
23 
13 


3  25 

3  25 

65 

60 

58 
67 

40 

28 

19  00 

30  00 

11 

10 

16  00 

25 
20 
12 
11 
28 
26 
26 
22 
20 
22 
20 
80 
27 

1  03 

i  12 

45 


17  09 
16  06 
15  SO 
14  OS 
4  50 
80 

1  5fl 

2  25 
2  50 
2  50 

14 
15 

6 
13 

9 

4S 
4S 

3S 
3T 

45 
40 

2e 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  BLACKBIRD'S  80NG. 

It  is  not  in  lli^  wilil  vnlley  flanked  with  birch 
slopes,  and  stretching  far  away  among  the  crag-gy 
hills,  that  the  music  of  the  blackbird  floats  upon 
the  evening  breeze.  There  you  may  listen  delight- 
ed to  the  gentle  song  of  the  mavis  ;  but  liere,  in 
this  plain,  covered  with  cornfields  and  skirted  with 
gardens,  sit  down  on  the  green  turf  by  the  gliding 
brook,  and  mark  the  little  black  speck,  stuck  as  it 
were  upon  the  top  twig  of  that  tall  poplar.  It  is  a 
blackbird;  for  now  the  sweet  strain,  loud  but  mel- 
lowed by  dit^tance,  comes  upon  the  ear,  inspiring 
pleasant  thoughts  and  banishing  care  and  sorrow. 
The  bird  hns  evidently  learned  his  pnrt  by  long 
practice,  for  he  sits  sedately  and  in  full  conscious- 
ness of  superiority.  Ceasing  at  intervals,  he  re- 
news the  strain,  varying  it  so  that,  although  yo<i 
can  occasionally  trace  a  repetition  of  notes,  the 
staves  are  never  precisely  the  same.  You  may  sit 
an  hour  or  longer,  and  yet  the  song  will  be  contin- 
ued ;  and  in  the  neighboring  gardens  many  rival 
songsters  will  sometimes  raise  their  voices  at  once, 
or  delight  you  with  alternate  strains.  And  now, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  all  this  melody?  We  can 
only  conjecture  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  per- 
fect happiness  which  the  creature  is  enjoying,  when 
untouched  by  care,  conscious  of  security,  and  a- 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  mate,  he  instinctively 
pours  fourth  his  soul  in  joy,  and  gratitude  and  love. 
Ho  does  not  sing  to  amuse  his  mate,  as  many  have 
supposed  ;  for  he  often  sings  in  winter,  when  he  is 
not  yet  mated  ;  nor  does  he  sing  to  beguile  his 
solitude,  for  now  he  is  not  solitary  ;  but  he  sings 
because  all  his  wants  are  satisfied,  his  whole  frame 
glowing  with  health,  and  because  his  .Maker  has 
gifted  liim  with  the  power  of  uttering  sweet  sounds. 
— Macgitlivray's  British  Birds. 


well  may,  by  some  subterranean  communication, 
be  connected  with  the  grand  shell  marl  deposite 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  .'" 


CHINESE  FOOD. 
With  nothing  more  than  a  few  beans,  the  meal 
of  rice,  and  corn,  and  some  spices  and  herbs,  the 
Chinese  prepare  a  variety  of  savory  dishes.  Horse 
flesh,  rats  and  mice  are  standard  articles  of  food, 
and  sold  publicly  at  the  butcher's.  l?irds'  nests 
are  another  article  of  food,  but  neither  mud  nor 
sticks  enter  into  their  composition.  The  nests  are 
found  in  the  rocks  along  the  coasts  of  Tonquin,  &c. 
and  are  built  by  birds  resembling  the  swallon'. 
They  are  constructed,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  small 
species  of  sea-fish,  cemented  by  a  glutinous  matter 
exuding  from  the  bird  itself;  and  when  fully  form- 
ed, resemble  the  rind  of  a  large  candied  citron. 
Bears'  paws  form  another  favorite  dish.  '!  hey  are 
ndled  in  pepper  and  nutn\eg  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
When  about  to  be  dressed,  they  are  soaked  in  lice 
water  to  make  them  soft,  and  then  boiled  in  the 
gravy  of  a  kid,  and  seasoned  with  various  spices. — 
London  fVttkly  Revitw. 


A  BOTTOiMLES.S  LAKE. 

A  writer  in  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Mail,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  remarkable  pond  in  Sussex 
county,  in  the  State  of  N.ew  York. 

"White  Lake  is  situated  about  one  mile  west  of 
the  Paulius  Kill,  in  the  town  of  Stillwater.  It  is 
nearly  circular.  It  has  no  visible  inlet,  but  its  out- 
let is  a  never  failing  stream  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. The  name  is  derived  from  its  appearance. 
Viewed  from  a  little  distance  it  seems  of  a  milky 
whiteness,  except  a  few  rods  in  the  centre,  which 
by  the  contrast  appears  perfectly  black.  'I'he  ap- 
pearance itself  is  singular  enough,  but  the  cause 
is  still  more  remarkable. 

From  the  centre  or  datk  [)ortion  of  the  lake,  at 
stated  seasons,  innumerable  quantities  of  shells  are 
thrown  up,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  but  all  per- 
fectly white.  These  float  to  the  ehore^  and  are 
thrown  upon  the  beach,  or  sink  into  shallow  water. 
Hundreds  of  bushels  might  be  gathered  from  the 
shore  after  one  ofthesf  periodical  up-risings  ;  and 
the  whole  soil  for  several  rods  on  every  ^^ide  <if  the 
lake,  is  composed  of  these  shells,  broken  or  decom- 
posed by  tfie  action  of  the  weather.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  bottom  has  never  been  found,  although  j 
it  has  been  sounded  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  , 
feet.  I 

Where  then  is  the    grand    deposite  from    whicii  ' 
has  been  swelling    up   since   the  memory  of   man, 
these  countle.vs  myriads  of  untenanted  shells  .=     Is 
it  pos.sible  that  though  far    remote  at  an    elevation 
of  several  hundred  feet  above  them,  this  bo'tomless 


TO  APPRENTICES. 

The  only  way  for  a  young  man  to  prepare  for 
usefulness  is  to  devote  himself  to  study  during 
his  leisure  hours.  First,  be  industrious  in  your 
business.  Never  complain  that  you  are  obliged  to 
work;  go  to  it  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  and 
it  will  become  a  habit  that  will  make  you  respec- 
ted by  your  employer  and  the  community.  Make 
it  your  business  to  see  to  and  promote  his  interest : 
by  taking  care  of  his  you  will  learn  to  take  care  of 
your  own.  Second,  be  industrious  in  your  studies. 
Few  persons  can  complain  of  a  harder  master  than 
Franklin's,  yet  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
greatness  while  an  apprentice.  Success  depends 
not  on  the  amount  of  leisure  you  may  have,  but 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed. 

In  Lambyaque,  Peru,  are  to  be  seen  the  stupen- 
dous graves  of  the  Indian  kings,  who  must  have 
died  in  the  times  of  Incas.  These  stupendous 
mounds  of  earth  are  just  upon  the  outside  of  the 
city,  and  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  are  of 
the  most  gigantic  dimensions:  some  of  them  are 
3(100  feet  in  circumference  and  over  I.'iO  in  height, 
and  must  have  required  a  long  tinie  and  a  deal  of 
labor  in  their  erection.  One  of  theui  was  opened 
in  Truxillo,  and  silver  and  gold  taken  from  it  a- 
mounting  to  over  .$2,000,000.  A  company  of  mer- 
chants have  been  organized,  and  are  now  openino- 
several  others  in  search  of  more  hidden  treasure. — 
..V.  Y.  Express. 


Indian  Superstition. —  Near  Fort  Leavenworth, 
in  Platte  county,  Missouri,  is  the  grave  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Pottawatamie  chief.  The  editor  of  the 
Hannibal  Monitor  has  often  st^en  members  of  the 
tribe  standing  in  .^ad  silence  before  it.  In  the  long 
summer  nights,  from  nightfall  to  daybreak,  a  bird 
unknown,  except  by  some  of  the  woodsmen,  pours 
out  a  melancholy  strain  of  music.  The  Indians 
say  it  is  the  "spirit  bird"  hanging  over  the  tomb 
of  the  chieftain. 

There  is  a  lady  near  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  113  years 
of  age.  She  says  she  can  milk  the  cows  as  readi- 
ly now  as  she  could   100  years  ago. 


GRAIBI  CRADLES. 


The  Grain  Cradle  is  an  article  which  is  comin!;  into  very 
general  u^e  in  the  New  England  Slates,  wlier<.*  they  were  till 
ol  late  hiu  liule  known,  alltiuugii  ihey  have  heen  in  very 
general  use  in  ilie  southern  and  western  States,  tor  many 
years,  and  w  hicli  is  lountl  to  tje  decidedly  the  best  mode  of 
harvesting  grain,  as  it  is  supposed  one  man  wtU  eradle  five 
acres  in  a»day  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  one  The 
(lilTerence  in  gathering  a  crop  is  so  nmcli  in  favor  of  cradling, 
that  we  must  suppose  that  it  will  he  the  only  mode  adopted 
hereafter,  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  much  use, 
as  an  im|)leinent  ol  hushaiidry,  as  the  plough  now  is. 

There  has  heen  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article,  they  are  now  made  on  the  most  im- 
proved plan  ;  the  scythe  is  well  secured  and  tiuishetl  in  a 
superier  manner  and  made  of  the  hest  cast  steel. 

Brigliton   ISIurseries  nnd  Gardens.     Por   ^ale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
American  Ornamental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  puhlic  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  variety  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  I'he  trees,  and  all 
other  productions  can  now  he  se/cc^ed and -martcrf,  and  will 
he  lor  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  .Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders   may  he    forwartled  via.   mail,  addressed    Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  Brighton.  Mass., or  left  wilh  Jlessrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  August  12. 


HY-ACINTHS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
ble and  Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also, 
Tulips  of  mi.^ed  sorts,  Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies:  they 
have  also  at  their  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  Pceonies, 
which  will  he  furnishetl  at  o-ie  day's  notice.  Lilies  and 
Pisonies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  he  planted  in  August 
or  the  first  of  Seplemlter.  We  shall  receive  a  great  variety 
of"  Bult'ous  Roots,  from  HoUan^l,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  he  given.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


GARD.J-.NERS'  KNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  it  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  lew  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
)iruning.  &.c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kmd  before  import- 
ed. 

,     Also — a   large  assortment    of   Budding    Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &c. 

Apnl22. 


TIB   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Xgrienllural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
upcatlle.  These  chains,  introduced  hy  E.  H.  Perhy,  Esq. 
or  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlcstown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  lie  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  le  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stancfiion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck',  and  by  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  ai  lilieriy  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


THE    JSEW   K!«Gt,A\D  PARMER 

Is  puhiished  every  VVcdnesday  Evening,  at  33  per  anmini 
linkable  at  the  end  of  t!ie  year — hut  those  who  pay  witlim 
sixlydays  from  thetimeof  subscribing  are  entitled  to  a  c'e- 
duclionof  50  cents. 
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N.    E.    FARMER, 


From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE    EXCRETORY 
POWERS  OF  PLANTS,  &c. 

The  lately  discovered  doctrine  of  the  excretory 
powers  of  the  roots  of  plants,  although  it  was  rath- 
er startling  to  us,  and  slowly  received  at  lirst,  is 
now  beginning  to  be  embraced  by  the  generality  of 
scientitic  men.  Tlie  doctrine  being  first  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  several  leading  men,  about 
the  same  time  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent, gained  for  it  a  ready  acceptance  with  many, 
who,  however,  had  some  difficulty  in  e.xplaining 
and  proving  what  tliey  professed  to  believe.  That 
the  soil  immediately  in  contact  with  the  roots  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant  which  grows  in  it,  must 
receive  some  kind  of  taint,  either  by  exudation,  res- 
piration, or  other  mode  of  discharge  of  its  fluids,  is 
perfectly  feasible  ;  and  that  this  taint  is  apprecia- 
ble by  our  senses,  both  of  sight  and  scent,  is  unde- 
niable. But  whether  this  taint  or  discharge  from 
the  plant  be  poisonous,  or  only  useless  to  plants  of 
the  same  kind  which  succeed,  is  the  question  not 
yet  clearly  decided.  Objectors  insist  that  it  is  not 
what  is /f/i!  that  is  deleterious,  but  what  is  taken 
away  which  renders  the  soil  loss  suitable  to  the 
second  crop  of  the  same  kind.  Every  different 
species  of  plant,  say  they,  selects  its  own  peculiar 
kind  of  food,  and  therefore  the  second  cannot  find 
so  much  as  the  first,  unless  the  exhausted  plot  be 
replenished  with  that  of  which  it  has  been  depriv- 
ed. But  the  abettors  of  the  e,xndation  notion,  say 
this  is  impossible  ;  that  no  replenishment  of  even 
the  richest  dress  will  operate  so  as  to  make  the 
second  as  good  as  the  first  crop.  This  is,  perhaps, 
carrying  the  idea  of  excremental  poisoning  too  far; 
because  a  farm  may  be  so  exhausted  under  a  regu- 
lar rotation  of  cropping,  as  to  be  at  last  unfit  to 
bear  any  kind  of  crop  until  again  visted  by  the 
dung  cart.  We  often  see  in  cottage  gardens  on- 
ions and  cabbages  repeatedly  grown  on  the  same 
spot,  without  any  material  falling  off",  provided  the 
annual  application  of  ashes  and  other  sweepings 
about  the  house  are  bestowed  to  assist  the  crop. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  one  species  of 
plant  may  be  not  only  unhurt  by  the  exuvia  of 
another,  but  even  thrive  in  it,  as  beans  and  wheat 
are  known  to  do,  alternating  for  many  consecutive 
years.  And  moreover,  as  beans,  drilled  and  prop- 
erly labored  by  horse  and  hand  hoes,  are  a  cleans- 
ing crop,  and  if  the  drills  of  this  year  were  to  oc- 
cupy the  intervals  of  those  of  the  last,  it  might  be 
possible,  as  TiiU  used  to  say,  to  grow  beans  every 
year  upon  the  same  field  ;  but  this,  for  many  rea- 
sons, would  not  be  eligible,  even  if  practicable. 

But  some  of  those  who  strenuously  support  the 
theory  of  Professor  De  Candolle,  relative  to  the 
injurious  ejectments  of  previous  crops,  not  only  in- 
sist on  the  validity  of  the  professor's  opinion,  but 
maintain  that  it  is  consistent  with  a  fixed  law  of 
nature,  namely,  that  no  plant  is  destined  by  nature 
to  occupy  constantly  the  same  station.     That  they 


are  constitutionally  endowed  with  powers  or  ten- 
dencies by  which  they  desert  or  fly  from  the  place 
of  their  birth  ;  as  if  by  a  kind  of  perception  they 
knew  that  their  parents  liad  devoured  all  the  food 
which  they  would  require  for  themselves. 

We  have  many  instances  of  the  progeny  forsak- 
ing the  mother;  some  seeds  have  parachute  wings 
to  fly  away  with  ;  others  are  contained  in  seed 
vessel.',  which  when  acted  upon  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  burst  with  such  clastic  force  as  to  scatter  the 
seeds  to  a  considerable  distance  around.  By  many 
other  means  are  seeds  dispersed  :  by  winds,  by 
currents  of  water,  by  birds  and  otiier  animals.  But 
besides  seeds,  plants  have  other  modes  of  increase 
or  extension:  witness  the  numerous  oflisets  and 
suckers  produced  by  many  difl^erent  sorts  of  plants, 
and  all  these  take  divergent  directions,  so  that  they 
should  not  rob  the  parent  or  be  starved  themselves. 
The  strawberry  plant  is  a  familiar  example  of  how 
far  the  living  progeny  depart  from  the  mother's  sta- 
tion before  they  fix  themselves  in  the  ground.  To 
those  instances  a  hundred  others  might  be  adduced  ; 
all  which  go  to  prove  that  plants  are  constitution- 
ally inclined  to  a  change  of  place.  Trees,  indeed, 
are  fixed  to  one  spot;  but  they  are  ever  finding 
fresh  pasture  by  the  extension  of  their  leading 
roots,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  all  other  perennial  plants. 

But,  after  all,  the  question  recurs — is  this  di- 
verging tendency  a  natural  law  of  vegetation,  or  is 
it  because  antecedent  production  exhausts  or  poi- 
sons the  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  subsequent  production  ? 

We  know  that  newly  broken  up  land,  whatever 
its  quality  may  be,  is  always  more  suitable  to  any 
crop  than  that  of  the  same  quality  which  has  been 
long  cultivated  ;  showing  that  there  is  a  something 
in  maiden  soil  wliich  is  fugitive.  What  thatsome. 
thing  is,  has  never  been  discovered  by  practical 
men,  nor  has  it  been  investigated  by  the  chemist, 
though  an  object  well  worth  the  researches  of  sci- 
ence. 

That  the  fertility  of  exhausted  land  may  be  re- 
newed by  additions  of  manure,  is  well  known  ;  and 
it  seems  that  the  dress  restores  that  which  has 
been  abstracted  by  the  previous  crops;  or,  or  least, 
supplies  a  substitute.  On  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  all  our  best  systems  of  agriculture  are  found- 
ed ;  and  whether  land  be  exhausted  or  poisoned 
by  previous  cropping  can  make  no  difference  in  the 
culture,  so  that  the  rules  of  rotation,  as  established 
by  long  experience,  are  strictly  attended  to,  and 
no  cross-cropping  pursued,  unless  for  some  mani- 
fest prospective  advantage. 

Tliat  a  change  of  scil,  and  even  a  change  of  air, 
are  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  terrestial  plants,  are 
well  confirmed  facts  ;  and  nothing  conduces  so 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  as  a  frequent 
change  of  seed.  Now,  how  a  change  of  soil  with- 
out it  being  of  better  (piality,  and  especially,  how 
a  change  of  air,  without  reference  to  its  tempera- 
ture, can  be  so  e.xciting  and  congenial  to  foreign 
or  strange  plants,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  in  cul- 
tivation which  we  cannot  readily  fathom.  It  must 
be  observed,   however,  that   such   effects  are   only 


seen  between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  parallels  of 
latitude;  because  beyond  those  bounds  an  inter- 
change would  be  too  extreme;  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  the  Mazagan  beans 
of  Egypt  do  well  in  this  country,  and  some  native 
plants  of  Siberia  do  equally  well  in  Britain.  But 
the  farmer's  range  in  making  such  changes  is  con- 
fined to  the  seed  of  corn,  grasses,  potatoes,  &c.  ; 
and,  next  to  obtaining  clean  seed  of  the  best  varie- 
ties, most  suitable  for  his  own  land,  is  the  procur- 
ing them  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kintr. 
dom,  or  at  least  from  some  neighboring  county. 

From  the  same. 

REPORTING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ARTI- 
FICIAL MANURES. 

In  ail  our  agricultural  publications  now  issuino- 
from  the  press,  we  see  many  accounts  of  expeii- 
ments  made  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  certain 
substances  recommended  as  manures,  either  for 
top-dressing  or  ploughing  in.  Some  of  these  ac- 
counts are  elaborately,  and,  no  doubt,  faithfully 
written  ;  and  sometimes  favorable,  or,  as  it  may 
happen,  unfavorable.  Sometimes,  too,  we  are  told 
of  the  same  material  having  contrary  efl^ects  on 
land  of  precisely  the  same  character,  especially  if 
situated  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Now, 
these  discrepancies  may  often  arise  from  ignorance 
or  want  of  consideration  of  the  peculiar  effect  or 
action  of  the  material  employed. 

Besides  the  various  substances  which  have  been 
used  as  manures  from  time  immemorable,  there  are 
others,  chiefly  minei-als,  which  are  brought  into  use 
with  various  success.  The  reports  of  such  trials 
are  not  ahvays  uniform;  and  defective  in  so  far  as 
the  character  of  the  weather  or  season  following 
the  application  is  omitted  to  be  stated.  In  my  own 
practice  I  have  used  soot  extensiv(;ly  for  top-dress- 
ing wheat,  and  have  harrowed  and  rolled  it  in  ;  but 
if  a  dry  spring  and  summer  followed,  the  soot  was 
of  no  service.  I  have  used  chalk  and  lime  as  dres- 
sings for  light  gravelly  land  ;  but  if  a  wet  season 
succeeded,  little  or  no  immediate  effect  was  obser- 
vable. The  same  result  followed  the  application 
of  salt,  on  the  same  description  of  land,  under  the 
like  circumstances  of  season.  And  the  reason  for 
the  non-efficiency  of  these  three  last  named  sub- 
stances was  perfectly  obvious  :  all  three  are  ready 
absorbents  of  water  from  the  air,  and  in  dry  sea- 
sons are  eminently  useful  to  growing  crops ;  where- 
as, in  a  showery  time,  the  crops  need  no  such  as- 
sistance. 

Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  at  present  fash- 
ionable top-dressings ;  and  those  best  acquainted 
with  these  substances  affirm  that  they  are  often  in- 
judiciously used.  On  wet  tenacious  land  they  can 
never  be  so  efficacious  as  on  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils  ;  nor  in  wet  seasons  so  much  as  they  certainly 
must  be  in  dry.  If  I  be  not  mistaken  in  attributing 
to  them  such  effects,  they  will  ahvays  be  consider- 
ed as  doubtful  fertilizer-;  ;  because  they  must  be 
used  before  it  can  be  ascertained,  except  by  con- 
jecture, what  sort  of  season  is  to  follow. 
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Mr  Cuthbert  Johnson  observe",  that  "the  agri- 
cultural uses  of  saltpetre  have  not  been  exumiiieil  ! 
so  carefully  or  generally  as  they  oujjht  to  have  ' 
been  ;"  and  G.  Kiniberley,  Esq.,  of  Trotsworlli, 
'•regrets  that  it  has  been  hastily  adopted,  without 
referoTice,  in  many  cages,  to  season,  soil,  climate  or 
(juantity  ;  and  as  a  few  fortunate  expcriuients  have 
started  i.ito  a  fashion  the  use  of  lliese  articles,  so 
one  or  two  unseasonable  or  improper  applications 
have  at  once  condcmntd  them  to  neglect  and  obli- 
vion." 

Such  reports  show  decidedly  how  necessary  it 
is  to  know  correctly  the  effects  of  those  artiticial 
manures;  whether  as  the  food  of  plants,  or  unpro- 
vers  of  the  staple;  whether  as  e.\cilers  of  vegeta- 
tion or  solvents  of  the  nutritive  matters  already  in 
the  soil  ;  and  also  under  whatr  circumstances  of 
weather  or  season  they  are  most  active,  or  alto- 
gether neutral.  These  are  questions  for  the  agri- 
cultural chemist  to  prosecute ;  so  that  no  farmer 
need  work  in  the  twilight,  or  be  in  doubt  concern- 
ing the  direct  effects  of  any  manure  which  conies 
recommended  from  competent  authorities. 

And  in  all  future  reports  of  experiments  made 
with  any  of  those  uncommi  n  articles  of  manure, 
the  reporter  should  not  omit  to  state  what  kind  of 
weather  has  prevailed  during  the  experiment;  for 
the  effects,  especially  of  saline  substances,  are 
very  much  determineji  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 

J.  MAIN. 

[Our  respected  correspondent  is  right.  Much  of 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  these,  and  many  other 
manures  wo  could  name,  must  depend  on  peculiar 
circumstances  of  soil  and  season.  We  have  heard 
saltpetre  abused  one  year,  anil  highly  e.'itolled  in 
another  ;  although  tried  on  the  same  soil,  the  same 
description  of  crop,  and  by  the  same  person. — Ed.] 


HENERY. 

This  is  a  new  term  to  us,  and  when  we  first  no- 
ticed the  article  which  is  subjoined,  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  define  its  meaning  ;  but  we  soon  discover- 
ed that  it  was  upon  a  subject  that  is  too  much  neg- 
lected by  our  fanners,  and  laid  it  by  for  insertion 
in  our  paper.  Our  attention  is  again  called  there- 
to by  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  agriculturists  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  proprietor  of  the  Thret  Hills  Farm, 
near  Albany,  who,  in  discoursing  of  other  matters, 
thus  introduces  the  subject  of  poultry,  which  we 
think  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  lu.xury  emanating  from  the  "  Henery."  It 
is  also  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  those  re- 
siding near  the  markets,  where  they  can  obtain  en 
average  price  of  18  3-4  cents  per  dozen  the  year 
round  for  eggs,  and  $2  1-2  to  $3  per  dozen  for 
chickens.      Mr  Beiuent  observes  : 

"I  am  now  paying  particular  attention  to  poul- 
try, have  built  me  a  poultry  house  and  enclosed  a 
yard  for  the  n  to  roam  in.  In  this  section  conside- 
rable attention  is  being  paid  to  poultry.  Since  I 
built  my  poultry  house,  several  have  followed  suit, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  expense  ;  for, 
from  00  hens,  we  obtained  in  six  months,  2G00 
eggs  ;  whereas  in  former  years,  when  I  kept  from 
80  to  100  hens,  400  and  500  were  all  we  obtained 
during  the  year.  Uesides  they  are  not  half  as 
much  trouble  on  the  farm." — Anurioin  Farmer. 
Kr.iin  the  Maine  Culliv.itor. 

UENERY— NOT  HENRY. 
Henery,  says  our  neighbor  Adams  of  the    Tem- 


perance Gazette,  is  to  7ic?is,  what  piggery  is  to  pigs, 
or  rookery  is  to  rooks, — he  might  have  added,  or 
hoggery  to  hogs,  and  cowery  to  cows.  We  are 
glad  to  find  him  so  learned  in  these  matters,  and 
especially  to  sec  hiin  willing  to  turn  his  knowledge 
to  a  praclicnl  account. 

During  a  lite  visit  in  WiiUhrop,  he  noticed  the 
lunery  establishment  of  Kev.  D.  Thurston,  which 
as  he  thinks  it  an  improvement  on  the  common 
method  of  keeping  hens,  he  thus  describes  in  the 
last  Gazette  : 

"  Impkovkd  IIknery. — Wo  are  not  sure  that 
Henery  is  a  dictionary  word,  but  we  suppose  that 
our  readers  will  understand  it.  If  not,  we  would 
say  that  henery  is  to  hens,  what  piggery  is  to  pigs, 
or  rookery  to  rooks:  a  place  where  these  useful 
feathered  bipeds  congregate  and  perform  the  ap- 
propriate duties  of  their  station.  We  lately  met 
with  one  ofthe.se  establishments,  which  schemed  to 
us  30  excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose,  that  we  have 
thought  it  worth  a  brief  description. 

First,  then,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barn  is  an 
apartment  12  feet  square,  boarded  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  what  is  put  within  it.  Here  the 
fowls  aro  to  roost,  lay  their  eggs,  and  perform  all 
their  in-door  work.  At  the  distance  of  a  rod  and 
a  half  from  the  barn,  on  the  borders  of  the  garden, 
is  another  apartment  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  first,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  made  of 
lath  stuff,  sawed  two  inches  wide,  and  nine  feet 
long,  and  put  on  close  enough  to  prevent  the  hens 
from  getting  out.  These  two  apartment.i  are  con- 
nected by  a  covered  way,  which  passes  from  the 
scaffold  of  the  barn,  in  what  some  would  call  a 
slantindicular  direction,  to  the  fence,  about  three 
feet  from  the  top,  and  is  continued  down  to 
the  ground  in  the  inside  of  the  yard.  This  is  made 
tight  top  and  bottom,  and  on  one  side,  but  with 
open  work  on  the  other  side.  Through  this  cov- 
ered way,  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  pass 
when  they  choose,  taking  the  air  and  enjoying  the 
prospect,  and  when  they  come  into  out  door  apart- 
ment, they  indulge,  ad  libitum,  in  their  favorite 
amusement  of  scratching  dirt  and  devouring  gravel. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  they  are  kept  under 
perfect  control,  and  yet  enjoy  all  that  liberty  which 
IS  essential  to  their  health  and  comfort,  and  when 
you  want  a  fresh  egg,  you  have  only  to  lift  a  lid 
over  a  row  of  little  apartments,  in  whicli  their  nests 
are  made,  and  you  will  find  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  day,  a  plentiful  supply.  The  little  chickens 
too,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  make  ex- 
cursions abroad,  will  be  ready  to  perform  an  ex- 
cellent service  in  the  garden,  by  devouring  the 
grubs  and  insects.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  our 
villages  and  of  our  cities  even,  who  have  "scope 
and  verge  enough  "  to  possess  a  barn  and  a  gar- 
den, can  keep  as  much  poultry  as  they  choose, 
without  infringing  in  the  least  upon  the  laws  of 
good  neighborhood.  Those  who  may  wish  to  in- 
spect tlie  establishment  we  have  described,  may  be 
gratified  by  calling  on  the  Rev.  D.  Thurston,  of 
Winthrop." 

The  plan,  doubtless,  is  a  good  one.  By  such  an 
enclosure,  the  fowls  are  kept  from  doing  damage 
in  cultivated  grounds,  arc  prevented  from  roving 
to  their  own  hazard  and  injury,  and  n  ill,  if  proper- 
ly fed,  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young  better, 
than  if  they  enjoyed  a  more  enlarged  liberty.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  when  they  are  confined, 
to  supply  them  liberally  with  water,  gravel,  lime 
and  animal  food — such  as  fresh  meat,  worms,   &c. 


In  this  way,  people  in  large  villages  and  cities  can 
keep  hens  as  well  as  if  they  lived  on  farms  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  for  farmers  if 
they  would,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  keep 
their  poultry  in  such  an  establishment. 

We  do  not  know  as  we  understand  the  necessi- 
ty or  the  benefits  of  sipamling  the  yard  from  the 
barn,  by  the  distance  of  a  rod  and  a  half  of  unoc- 
cupied ground,  connected  by  the  "covered  way," 
or  tube  leading  from  the  barn  to  the  yard.  Our 
establishment  differs  from  the  foregoing  chiefly  in 
this  [^articular.  The  yard  is  directly  attached  to 
the  back  side  of  the  barn,  from  the  wall  of  which  a 
roof  projects,  under  which  are  poles  for  roosts.  This 
is  a  shelter  from  the  rains  and  winds.  On  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  barn,  two  holes  are  cut,  seve- 
ral feet  distant  from  each  other,  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  a  hen  to  enter  one  and  skulk  out  of  the 
other  into  the  yard  again  if  she  wishes.  The  hens 
like  secrecy  in  these  important  matters.  Within 
the  barn  is  a  long  chest,  covered  by  a  lid,  having 
a  communication  with  lli°  yard  by  the  holes  afore- 
said. The  chest  is  partitioned  off  into  nests,  where 
each  hen  is  allowed  to  lay  her  eggs  "  alone  in  her 
glory,"  little  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  the  top  of 
her  excellent  place  of  concealment  is  liable  to  be 
opened,  and  her  eggs  taken  away  by  human  strata- 
gem. 


Value  of  taking  an  agriculiurnl  paper A  gen- 
tleman residing  not  far  from  the  limits  of  Mary- 
land, to  whom  we  have  recently  sold  some  fine  ani- 
mals, writes  us,  as  the  advantage  of  taking  an  ag- 
ricultural journal  near  home,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sending  to  the  eastward,  where  he  would 
have  paid  more  than  double  the  price  for  the  same 
quality  of  animals.  He  also  remarks:  "I  recol- 
lect too,  my  manager  on  the  Ohio  told  me  had 
saved  a  valuable  horse  by  some  recipe  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer."  Has  it  never  occurred  to  the  reader 
that  in  many  instances  he  has  been  enabled  to 
save  the  price  of  a  dozen  volumes  of  the  paper,  by 
the  knowledge  obtained  from  a  single  No.  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  his  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c., 
or  by  some  improved  mode  of  operation  in  his  pur- 
suits .'  and  yet  how  frequently  it  occurs  that  the 
small  pittance  required  for  a  year's  subscription  is 
delayed  far  beyond  that  period,  and  the  editor  and 
publisher  thereby  deprived  of  the  reward  of  their 
■labors,  from  the  sheer  neglect  of  those  who  ought 
to  be  reminded  by  the  reception  of  each  No.,  of 
their  moral  obligation  to  "pay  the  printer." — Jlmer- 
ican  Farmer. 


Many  a  farm  when  fresh,  has  been  rendered 
sterile  and  unproductive  in  a  few  years,  by  skim- 
ming the  surface.  Deep  ploughing  brings  up  la- 
tent animal  and  vegetable  particles  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  renders  the  soil  loose  and  fria- 
ble, and  above  all,  prevents  the  ground  from  wash- 
ing. Hilly  land  should  always  be  ploughed  in  a 
circular  direction,  and  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  bro- 
ken deep,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  hills  will  not 
retain  all  the  rain  that  falls  upon  them 'Agricultu- 
rist. 


Product  of  the  Monument  Fair. — We  are  autho- 
rized by  the  Treasun^r  of  the  late  Monument  Fair, 
to  say  that  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
settlement  of  the  various  accounts  to  aulhorize  the 
belief  that  the  not  proceeds  will  not  fall  short  of 
tuientyfive  thousand  dollars Boston  Courier, 
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GRAND  DAHLIA   EXIIIHITION. 

The  e.xhibition  ol'  Dahlias  by  the  cultivators  of 
this  splendid  flower,  tonk  place  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  rooms  on  Wednrsday,  S.Sd  inst.  and  clos- 
ed on  Saturday  eveninj(  at  (i  o'clock. 

The  flouers  entered  for  preniiiim  were  nunie- 
rous,  of  beautiful  form,  and  of  nil  the  various  col- 
ors. 

The  principal  contributors  were  Col.  Wilder,  J. 
J.  Low,  .1.  Stickney,  llovey  it  Co.,  Breck  &  Co., 
D.  Haggerston,  J.  T.  Buckingham,  F'.  G.  Seabury 
(of  New  liedford,)  Jno.  A.  Kenrick,  Win.  Kenrirk, 
D.  Mclntire,  F.  W.  Macondray,  S.  Sweetser,  Wm. 
Bacon,  W.  IMeller,  W.  R.  Carter,  P.  Barnen,  .Messrs 
Win-sihip,  n.  W.  Dutton  and   Samuel  Walker. 

The  following  are  the  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Committees,  viz  :  Premier  prize  to  Col.  Wilder,  for 
the  best  six  dissimilar  blooms,  .$15.  For  the  best 
Dahlia,  of  any  color,  a  prize  of  $.5  to  Col.  Wilder. 
A  gratuity  of  $5  to  J.  J.  Low  for  the  2d  best  sin- 
gle bloom,  called  the  Springfield  Major  (?)  The 
above  three  prizes  were  open  to  all  cultivators. 

Division  A.  Open  to  all  cultivators  of  more 
than  two  hundred  plants,  in  classes,  viz:  Class  1. 
For  the  best  twentyfour  dissimilar  blooms,  a  jirize 
of  $8,  Col.  Wilder;  for  the  second  best  twenty- 
four  dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of  $0,  J.  J.  Low. — 
Class  2.  For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  a 
prize  of  $6,  J.  Stickney  ;  for  the  second  best  twelve 
dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of  .$4,  Hovey  &  Co. — 
Class  3.  For  the  best  six  dissimilar  blooms,  a 
prize  of  §■),  D.  Haggerston  ;  for  the  second  best 
dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of  $2,  John  A.    Kenrick. 

Division  B.  Open  to  all  cultivators  of  less  than 
two  hundred  plants,  in  classes,  viz:  Class  ].  For 
the  best  twentyfour  dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of 
$8,  D.  Mclntire.  Class  2.  For  the  best  twelve 
dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of  $6,  S.  Walker;  for 
the  second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of 
$4,  S.  Sweetser.  Class  3.  For  the  best  six  dis- 
similar blooms,  a  prize  of  $4,  W.  Meller;  for  the 
second  best  dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of  $'2,  W.  E. 
Carter. 

The  six  premium  blooms  from  Col.  Wilder  were. 
Primrose,  Dodd's  Mary,  Marshal  Soult,  Rose  Su- 
perior, Lady  Bathurst,  Suffolk  Hero. 

The  best  specimen  bloom  by  Col.  Wilder — 
Primrose. 

The  second  best  bloom  by  J.  J.  Low — Spring- 
fidi  Major. 

Twentyfour  blooms  by  Col.  Wilder,  viz:  Lady 
Bathurst;  Marslnl  Soult;  Suffolk  Hero;  Glory  of 
Plymouth  ;  Healey's  Penelope  ;  Topaz  ;  Castandi  ; 
Harwood's  Defiance;  Rival  Sussex;  Standford's 
Contender;  Dodd's  Mary;  Ne  plus  ultra;  Eva; 
C.Liverpool;  D.  Glory;  Ovid;  Sp.  Rival;  Lord 
Byron  ;  Rosetta  ;  Striata  ;  Dennisii  ;  Sir  H.  Flet- 
cher;  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection;  Mrs  Rushton. 

Twentyfour  blooms  by  J.  J.  Low,  viz  :  Spring- 
field Major;  Suffolk  Hero;  Purple  Perfection; 
Lady  Dartmouth  ;  Countess  of  Mansfield  ;  War- 
minster Rival;  Sunbury  Hero;  Blandina  ;  Grand 
Purple;  Queen  of  Scots  ;  Sir  H.  Fletcher;  Maria 
Edgeworth;  Horsham  Rival;  Marshal  Soult;  Li- 
lac Perfection;  Exquisiter;  Sulphurea  Elegans  ; 
Mrs  Rushton;  Striata;  Triumphant;  Red  Rover; 
Rival  Sussex  ;  Unique  ;   Napoleon. 

Twelve  blooms  by  J.  Stickney,  viz  :  Lewisham 
Rival ;  Castandi  ;  Ansel's  Unique  ;  Fire  Ball ;  Vir- 
gin Queen  ;  Eva;  Striata  Formosissima ;  Marshal 
Soult:  Clark's  Julia  ;  Standford's  Contender ;  Sul- 
phurea Klegans;   Essex  Rival. 

Twelve  blooms  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  viz  :   Washing- 


ton ;  Sulphurea  Elegans  ;  Independent ;  Cambridge 
Hero;  Blandina;  Royal  Standard;  Reliance;  Ma- 
donna; Zeno ;  Unique;  Horticultuiist  ;  Duchess 
of  Richmond. 

Six  blooms  by  D.  Haggerston,  viz  :  Suff"olk  He- 
ro ;  Beauty  of  the  North  ;  Mary  Queeu  of  Scots; 
Perfection;  Fowler's  Queen  Victoria;  Sulphurea 
Elegans. 

Six  blooms  by  Jno.  A.  Kenrick,  viz:  Beauty  of 
Bedfi>rd  ;  Unique;  Dodd's  Mary  ;  Napoleon;  Ari- 
el ;   Dennisii. 

Twentyfour  blooms  by  D.  Mclntire,  viz  :  Castan- 
di ;  Hope;  Miss  A.  Broad  wood  ;  Lady  Bathurst; 
Lord  Liverpool;  IMarshal  Soult;  Suffolk  Hero; 
Fire  Ball  ;  Striata  formossi.sima  ;  Medona  ;  Coun- 
tess of  Liverpool  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Ne  plus  Ul- 
tra;  Splendissimo  ;  Clark's  Julia;  Bowman's  Pre- 
mier; Bontishall;  Eva;  Unique;  Coronation;  Ri- 
val Sussex  ;  Middlesex  Rival ;  Rienzi  ;  Lord  In- 
justry. 

Twelve  blooms  by  S.  Walker,  viz:  Horsham 
Rival  ;  Sulphurea  Elegnns  ;  Fowler's  Queen  Vic- 
toria ;  Princess  Victoria;  Gem:  Eva;  Napoleon; 
Suffolk  Hero;  Duchess  of  Richmond;  Ne  plus 
Ultra;    Unique;   Bowling  Green  Rival. 

Twelve  blooms  by  S.  Sweetser,  viz;  Summum 
Bonum  ;  Cambridge  Hero;  Princess  Victoria  ;  Se- 
sostris  ;  Mrs  Rushton  ;  Unique  ;  M.  Edgeworth  ; 
Countess  of  Mansfield;  Rienzi;  Striata  formoss. ; 
Marshal  Soult  ;  Quilled  Perfection. 

Six  blooms  by  William  Meller,  viz:  Hope  ;  La- 
dy Dartmouth  ;  Quilled  Perfection  ;  Ne  plus  Ultra  ; 
Countess  of  Torrinston  ;  Countess  of  Mansfield. 

Six  blooms  by  William  E.  Carter,  viz  :  Chand- 
ler's Magnificent;  Mrs  Rushton;  Lady  Milton; 
Eva;  Golden  Sovereign;  Dodd's  Mary. 

The  judges  appointed  to  award  the  premiums  on 
German  Asters  and  other  annuals,  give  the  prizes 
on  Asters,  viz : 

The  first  prize  of  $5  to  Hovey  &  Co. :  the  sec- 
cond  of  ,93  to  J.  J.  Low. 

Annuals. — The  first   prize  of  .$3  to   J.  Breck  & 
Co. :  the  second  of  $'2  to  Hovey  &  Co. 
Per  order, 

S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 

Sept.  25th,  1840. 


FINE  NATIVE  GRAPES. 
We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  fine  na- 
tive grapes  from  Mr  Elias  Holden,  of  Danvers. — 
We  are  partial  to  our  native  grapes,  and  think  there 
are  some  varieties  fully  equal  to  the  Isabella,  and 
more  sure  of  ripening.  If  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  delicious  foreign  grapes  of  our  green 
houses,  they  are  better  than  none.  The  host  vari- 
eties should  be  transferred  to  the  garden  and  cul- 
tivated, until  we  can  get  a  better  sort,  which  we 
think  mny  yet  be  done  by  planting  the  seeds  of 
the  best  sorts,  and  then  again  from  the  seeds  of 
these.  In  a  few  generations  of  plants,  there  is  no 
doubt  our  own  grapes  may  he  very  much  improved, 
and  perhaps  made  equal  to  any  foreign  variety. — 
Why  should  there  not  be  the  same  chance  of  get- 
ting good  varieties  from  the  wilding  grape  as  from 
the  wild  apple  or  pear  ?  It  will  be  a  very  impor. 
taut  acquisition  to  obtain  a  hardy  early  variety  of 
grape,  which  will  flourish  without  protection  and 
at  the  same  time  give  fruit  destitute  of  the  acid, 
foxy  taste  of  our  wild  varieties.  That  this  may  be 
done,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  we  may  reason  from 
what  has  been  done  with  every  other  species  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  where  the    experiment  has    been 


made.  To  the  horticulturist  who  has  leisure,  it 
would  be  an  intere.'.ting  experiment,  and  should  a 
whole  lifetime  bo  spent  in  obtaining  the  desired  ob- 
ject, it  would  bo  an  ample  remuneration,  in  thus 
giving  to  his  country  this  additiontil  luxury  to  the 
di'.ssert.  J.  B. 


GRAPES. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  native  grapes  in  our 
fields  and  woods,  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  Europe- 
an table  or  wine  grapes.  Several  individuals  in 
Boston,  have  been  busy  in  making  collections  of 
them,  and  have  been  successful  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Mr  Boyden,  of  Foxbor- 
ough,  has  discovered  a  native  white  grape  in  that 
neighborhood,  which  is  pronounced  equal  to  the 
European  Sweetwater,  and  can  only  be  distinguish- 
ed from  it  by  a  careful  investigation.  It  will  no 
doubt  improve  by  cultivation,  and  if  productive  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  native  grapes  will  need 
no  pruning,  and  no  protection  in  the  winter.  We 
found  last  year,  among  a  quantity  of  the  common 
wild  purple  grape,  a  few  of  a  kind  fully  equal  to 
any  of  the  European  varieties,  having  a  thin  skin, 
sweet,  and  free  from  the  foxy  taste  so  common  to 
our  native  grapes.  We  made  diligent  inquiry  for 
this  vine,  but  were  unable  to  procure  it.  If  any 
of  our  readers  find  any  vines  furnishing  superior 
fruit,  they  will  do  well  to  mark  them  now  for  trans- 
planting early  next  month.  The  best  kinds  will 
command  high  prices  when  the  good  quality  of  the 

fruit     becomes     generally     known Yewburyport 

Herald. 


MANURE  IS  WEALTH. 
I;i  our  intercourse  with  some  of  the  farmers  re- 
siding within  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  New  York, 
on  Long  Island,  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  in- 
stances related  to  us  of  the  profitableness  of  farm- 
ing. Some  farmers,  known  to  have  labored  and 
toiled  hard,  have  continued  yearly  to  fall  in  arrears 
until  they  have  commenced  buying  manure.  Fif- 
tysi.x  cents  are  given  per  carmen  load  at  the  land- 
ing, for  the  apparently  worthless  dirt  swept  from 
the  street.  This  applied  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads 
produces  wealth.  The  very  farmers  who  could 
not  obtain  a  living  by  using  only  manure  made  on 
their  farms,  have  in  a  very  few  years,  not  only 
freed  their  farms  from  incumbrances,  but  purchas- 
ed others  in  addition,  and  are  now,  from  the  yearly 
profits  of  their  farm,  putting  money  out  at  interest 
If  then  it  is  found  so  profitable  to  buy  manure,  and 
be  at  the  various  expenses  attending  the  carting, 
how  very  important  is  it  to  give  special  attention 
to  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the  quali- 
ty of  that  made  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  almost  every  farmer  can  double  the  quan- 
tity of  his  domestic  or  yard  manure,  without  scarce- 
ly any  additional  expense.  It  is  thought  too,  that 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  nutritive  properties  of 
yard  manure  are  lost  by  drenching  of  rains,  exces- 
sive fermentations,  and  injurious  application  to 
soil.  The  more  we  consider  this  subject  the  great- 
er does  it  become  in  importance,  and  justly  regar- 
ded as  the  primary  object  in  farming. — j\'.  Y.  Far- 
mer. 


The  army  worm  must  be  a  truly  formidable 
scourge  to  the  planter  at  the  South.  It  is  said  to 
sweep  off  one  hundred    acres    in   a   night,  leaving 

neither  leaves  nor    bolls  of   cotton  on  tlie    stalk 

There  is  no  possible  way  of  arresting  the  legion. 
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From  ihe  Albany  Cuilivator. 

NOTES  OF  A  TOUR. 
Gentlemen — In  a  recent  tour  of  riinsiderable  ox. 
tent  and  variety,  in  tlie  eastern  sectiim  of  our  conn- 
try,  I  have  met  witli  many  tilings  to  [jrality  the 
friends  of  agricultural  improvement.  Throuifji  tiie 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  favored  land,  the 
constant  operations  of  industry,  nndfrthe  guidance 
of  intelligence  and  taste,  are  clearly  discernible. 
The  rugged  forests  are  evc'ry  where  disappearing, 
and  their  places  supplied  with  green  pastures,  lux- 
uriant meadows,  or  abundant  crops  ;  or  if  wood- 
lands are  still  retained,  the  now  growth  of  seU'Cttd 
trees  shoot  up  with  a  grace  and  beauty  seldom 
found  in  the  dense  and  matted  masses  of  our  na- 
tive wilds.  The  log  cabin  gives  place  to  the 
handsome  cottage,  and  the  slight,  frail  tenement  ot 
the  pioneer,  to  the  substantial  farm-house  or  more 
elegant  mansion  of  the  wealthy  husbandman.  Nor 
does  the  career  of  improvement  stop  with  the  more 
convenient  and  accessible  portions  of  the  soil ;  ev- 
ery where  nature  is  pursued  in  her  remotest  haunts, 
and  every  where  subdued  ;  and  from  the  self-sus- 
tained lu.vuriant  bottoms  to  the  verdure-clad  sum- 
mits of  the  loftiest  hills,  the  untiring  energy  of  our 
Anglo-Sa.\on  race  is  throughout  conspicuous.  The 
highways  are  made  better  and  more  direct,  and  the 
lifi'hlninc;  potlit,  with  their  (ierce  engines  glaring 
like  meteors  through  the  sky,  convey  the  traveller 
from  point  to  point  with  such  rapi-dity,  as  to  leave 
him  all  his  time  for  his  favorite  pursuits  or  obser- 
vations, requiring  scarcely  an  appreciable  portion 
of  it  fur  locomotion. 

DRAINING. 

One  feature  of  recent  improvement  was  peculiar- 
ly gratifying,  and  in  it  I  thought  J  perceived  the 
influence  of  what  is  too  often  sneeringly  called 
book  far  mine; — a  term,  1  venture  to  say,  that  was 
never  sincerely  used,  but  where  stupidity  or  stub- 
bornness reigned  supreme.      To  a  considerable  ex- 


to  $000  per  acre  for  cultivation,  the  price  of  good 
farming  lands  in  Europe.  The  system  may  be  ap- 
plicable and  advantageous  to  this  country,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  some  wealthy  and  patriotic 
individual  would  institute  a  series  of  scientific  and 
practical  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  commu- 
nicate the  result,  and  it  is  possible  it  might  be 
found,  after  all  the  expense,  the  capital  would  be 
more  judiciously  invested  than  if  expended  in  addi- 
tional land,  to  be  cultivated  in  our  hurried  and  im- 
perfect manner.  Iftmce,  however,  but  generally 
adopted,  our  whole  career  of  border  extension  and 
colonizaticm  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  constant- 
ly expanding  wave  of  emigration  must  contract  and 
speed  its  refluent  force  centreward  again,  for  we 
have  run  around  land  enough  on  this  continent  al- 
ready, to  sustain,  with  proper  cultivation,  a  nation 
of  untold  millions.  Can  our  national  taste  for  ad- 
venture and  western  emigration  bo  checked  and 
turned  into  the  more  sober  and  perhaps  rational 
pursuits  of  a  highly  cultivated  husbandry  ?  We 
think  not :  a  truce  then  to  underdraining  with  us, 
for  without  the  countless  hordes  that  are  yearly  mi- 
I  grating  westward,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  we 
cannot  pursue  it  to  any  extent. 

There  is  much,  however,  we  can  do  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  at  a  trifling  expenditure  of  manual  labor. 
And  here  I  will  mention  one  mode  of  underdrain- 
ing, probably  of  Yankee  invention,  as  I  have  never 
seen  a  description  of  it.  It  is  performed  in  heavy 
clay  lands,  where  ditches  are  most  required,  by  ex- 
cavating a  trench,  say  of  12  inches  wide,  with  per- 
pendicular and  parallel  sides,  to  the  depth  of  12 
inches  ;  or  if  it  is  contemplating  using  a  subsoil 
plough,  to  the  depth  of  JO  incJies,  then  from  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  a  sub-ditch  is  excavated,  of  5 
to  6  inches  square.  The  sod  taken  otf  the  entire 
width  from  the  top  is  then  inverted  and  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  ditch,  and  becomes  a  dura- 
ble cover  when  tilled  to  the  top,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  large  expense  of  tiles  or  stones. 

Our  system  must  essentially  combine  economy 
tent,  ditching  and  draining  low  lands  has  been  I  with  utility,  and  this  can  be  effected  to  a  very 
practiced,  and  in  every  case  with  entire  success.  I  L'reat  extent  in  surface  drains.  These  should  ex- 
Land  that  before  yielded  scarcely  a  handful  of  ist  wherever  water  remains  on  the  ground  after 
coarse  herbage  during  the  season,  by  the  expendi-  I  rains,  or  when  it  is  too  much  saturated  with  springs 
ture  of  a  few  dollars  in  ditching  and  putting  it  into  I  in  the  vicinity.  No  stagnant  water  should  over  he 
a  state  of  cultivation,  has  been  made  worth  50  to  I  allowed  in  a  civilized  country,  for  besides  its  eflx'c- 
$150  per  acre;  for  almost  invariably  the  low  swamp  j  tual  hostility  to  all  useful  vegetation,  it  poisons  the 


lands,  when  freed  from  water,  are  vastly  the  most 
productive.  Much  controversy  exists  as  to  the 
morfe  of  draining  best  suited  to  our  country,  and 
the  question  yet  remains  unsettled.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly proper  that  the  plan  should  vary  with  the  sit- 
uation of  the  land. 

It  would  seem,   on  a  hasty  view  of   the    subject. 


atmosphere  and  becomes  the  prolific  source  of  half 
our  diseases  and  deaths.  If  a  systematic  course  be 
pursued  in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  nuich 
draining  may  be  efiected  with  scarcely  any  addi- 
tional trouble  and  expense.  For  instance,  all  clay 
and  flat  lands  should  he  ploughed  into  narrow  rid- 
ges, and  every  successive  ploughing    should  be  di 


that  the  labored  eftbrts  of  some  well  disposed  per-  i  rected  to  make  the  more  elevated  portions  higher, 
sons  to  introduce  th''  expensive  modes  adopted  in  and  the  depressed  ones  still  lower,  always  preserv- 
Europe  into  our  own  country,  are  as  inappropriate  iug  an  outlet,  that  the  water  accumulated  in  the 
as  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  introduce  the  para-  last  shall  be  carried  off"  freely,  and  by  this  means 
phernalia  of  royalty  or  a  cliurch  establishment  into  the  whole  surface  becomes  a  succession  of  surface 
our  republican  institiition.s.      Their  system  is    thor-    drains  without  the  expenditure  of   a  day's    labor  to 


ough  underdraminfc,  principally  with  tiles  or  loose 
stones,  placed  at  a  suflJicient  depth  to  allow  a  coat- 
ing of  soil  deep  enough  for  all  the  operations  of 
husbandry  to  he  carried  on  as  if  no  drains  existed  ; 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  ptrfeclion  of  draining; 
but  the  expense  of  this  in  our  country  would  be 
from  50  to  .'iil.")0  per  acre;  an  outlay  so  excessive 
that  we  apprehenil  for  half  a  century  to  come,  it 
cannot  be  practiiied  here  npless  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  large  cities,  where  land  is   worth  from  300 


an  acre.  In  many  instances,  however,  main  ditch 
es  will  require  to  be  cut  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, to  get  sufficient  depth  and  slope  to  carry  off 
the  water  rapidly,  and  when  the  principal  drain  is 
made,  the  tributaries  can  be  completed  at  a  trifling 
expense,  either  with  the  plough  and  hoe  or  the 
spade.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  describe 
the  manner  of  draining  a  piece  of  land  I  recently 
adopted.  The  lot  consists  of  a  stiff  clay,  running 
back  from  the  Niagara  river,  with  a  gradual  ascent 


of  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  for  a  mile.  It  is 
traversed  through  the  whole  distance  with  irregular  ' 
undulations,  but  the  ridges  almost  universally  run-  I 
ning  parallel  with  the  river.  At  right  angles  with 
the  river  and  across  these,  I  run  a  ditch  four  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  two  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  from 
on«  to  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  uniform  descent  on  the  bottom,  thus  cutting  trans- 
versely all  these  longitudinal  ponds,  for  they  were 
nothing  else  in  ordinary  wet  seasons,  and  a  little 
additional  work  with  the  spade  or  plough,  effectu- 
ally  carries  off  all  the  surface  water.  The  whole 
expense  of  this  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  acre. 
Now  let  us  see  the  profits  of  this  operation.  If 
this  land  be  worth  $00  per  ac;e,  to  cultivate  in  its 
original  condition,  and  much  of  it  has  been  sold  at 
higher  prices,  and  one  fourth  of  it  was  covered 
with  water,  which  was  generally  the  case  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  prevent  the  growth  of  nutritious 
vegetation — by  expending  one  dollar  I  increase  the 
productive  land  by  the  addition  of  another  third  to 
the  original  amount,  which  is  equivalent  to  increas- 
ing the  value  of  the  investment  one  third  of  $60, 
which  gives  me  $'20  gain  for  one  expended. 

I  have  seen  an  acre  of  marsh  grown  up  with 
rushes  and  cat  tails,  that  could  be  drained  by  one 
man's  labor  in  two  hours,  and  when  done,  it  would 
be  worth  any  two  acres  (Ui  the  farm,  and  yet  to  this 
moment  it  has  not  got  into  the  brain  of  the  owner 
or  a  dozen  of  his  intellectual  predecessors,  that  this 
could  or  ought  to  be  done  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  half  the  diseases  in  the  neighborliood 
for  two  centuries  !  These  men  have  never  been 
troubled  v/ith  book  farming — nor  did  thry  ever  take 
the  Cultivator:  from  snc'i  noddles,  and  such  only, 
are  we  ever  to  look  for  hostility   to  either. 

CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 
In  stock,  I  was  glad  to  notice  considerable  im- 
provement. Through  New  England  there  seems 
to  be  little  difl^orence  in  their  herds  for  the  last  20 
vears,  except  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  their 
native  cattle.  And  it  is  possible,  after  all,  that  our 
Yankee  kindred  may  be  mainly  right  as  lo  breed. 
The  accidental  circumstance  of  the  port  for  the 
embarkation  of  our  pilgrim  forefathers  to  their  fu- 
ture varied  and  picturesque  abode,  happily  afforded 
them  a  convenient  source  of  supply  from  the  lierda 
of  fine  Devons  that  abound  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Plymouth,  (England)  and  from  them,  with  more  or 
less  admixture,  have  descended  the  present  exten- 
sive herds  of  the  eastern  States.  '1  hese  animals, 
though  habituated  to  a  warm  climate,  which  was 
but  a  temporary  inconvenience,  are  entirely  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  country  they  were  destined 
to  inhabit :  their  smaller  body,  longer  and  sinewy 
legs,  and  especially  their  great  susceptibility  of 
taking  on  flesh,  rendered  them  easy  and  profitable 
feeders,  and  their  exireiue  richness  of  milk,  superi- 
or working  and  excellence  of  beef,  has  justly  made 
them  a  favorite  breed  to  the  present  day.  They 
do  not  give  the  extent  of  product  on  the  same  num- 
ber of  legs  as  the  Short  Horn,  the  Herefords,  and 
some  others  ;  but  if  they  yield  as  much  or  more 
for  the  quantity  of  attention  and  feed  consumed, 
they  answer  all  the  ends  required  by  the  intelli- 
gent herdsman.  I  he  native  cattle  have,  to  a  slight 
extent,  been  crossed  with  new  importation  of  De- 
qons,  improved  Short  Horns  and  Ayrshires,  but  this 
has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  degree,  and  with 
great  carelessness  ;  for  on  personal  inquiry  I  have 
found  that  some  of  the  most   intelligent  and  liberal 
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minded  citizons,  hitherto  instrumental  in  procnrinif 
these  animals  from  abroad,  have  not  now  a  sinfrle 
pure  blooded  animal  in  their  lierds.  There  is  the 
grand  fault  with  our  Yankee  breeders,  the  total 
neglect  of  pedigree  and  purity  of  blood,  for  unfor- 
tunately their  ancestors,  in  alijuring  a  hereditary 
nobility  and  the  rights  of  primogiMiiture,  cariied 
their  reform  frum  the  biped  to  tlie  quadruped,  and 
made  genuine  democrats  ot  the  whole  race. 

The  principle  of  placing  every  man  on  his  own 
merits,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  though  it  may 
be  controverting  ihe  authority  of  an  omniscient 
providence  to  deny  that  the  son  of  wise  and  virtu- 
ous parentage,  is  not  more  to  be  relied  on,  other 
things  being  equal,  than  the  child  of  ignorance  and 
sin  ;  but  in  the  animal  economy  there  is  none  of 
that  human  dependence  on  ancestry,  for  no  truth 
has  been  more  fully  established  as  a  general  rnle, 
than  that  "  like  produces  like.'^  We  must,  then,  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  look  fur  rapacity  in 
producing  good  animals,  not  only  to  what  the  indi- 
vidual under  consideration  is  in  itself,  hut  also  to 
what  its  ancestry  has  been  on  both  sides  for  gene- 
rations, as  characters  they  faintly  exhibited,  or 
scarcely  discernible  in  an  individual,  may,  from  its 
long  inheritance  be  so  grafted  with  the  constitu- 
tion, as  to  be  reproduced  in  successive  generations 
to  a  great  degree. 

In  swine  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place,  so  far  as  a  cursory  view  would  enable  me  to 
judge  :  their  legs  and  snouts  have  been  shortened  ; 
their  ears  set  up  and  trimmed  off;  their  backs  be- 
come broader,  and  a  portion  of  their  bristles  put  on 
the  othtr  side  of  their  skin  and  converted  into  good 
pork,  and  the  toule  ensemble  of  the  grunting  tribe 
has  been  very  perceptibly  bettered.  And  this  im- 
provement, so  far  as  my  observation  extended,  has 
invariably  been  the  result  of  the  infusion  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Berkshire  or  China  blood.  This  ori- 
gin was  generally  sufficiently  obvious  at  the  first 
glance,  but  in  one  instance  where  very  fine  pigs 
were  shown 'me,  with  a  long  body,  broad  back,  and 
sustained  through  the  whole  length,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  finely  rounded  ham  ;  thin  hair  and  no  bris- 
tles ;  large  of  their  age  and  kind  feeders,  yet 
entirely  white,  I  was  struck  with  the  perfection  of 
their  form,  and  thought  if  rivals  were  to  be  found 
for  the  Berkshires,  ttiey  were  then  before  me  ;  but 
looking  a  little  farther  on  the  same  premises,  I  saw 
a  fine,  pure  Berkshire  sow,  which  on  inquiry,  prov- 
ed to  be  the  dam  of  the  perfect  pi^s  ;  the  mystery 
was  at  once  solved  ;  they  had  embodied  all  their 
superiority  from  the  female  ancestry.  There  was 
another  superior  lot  of  pigs  I  saw  at  the  Worcester' 
hospital,  produced  from  successive  crosses  of  the 
China  on  the  Bedford,  which  the  intelligent  head 
of  that  well  conducted  and  magnificent  establish- 
ment informed  me,  with  ordinary  keep,  usually 
gained  o;ie  pound  per  day  for  the  first  twelve 
months,  at  which  age  they  are  slaughtered.  Their 
great  size  they  get  from  the  Bedford,  and  their 
great  thrift  from  the  China.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Berkshire  and  the  China  arc  Ihe  perfection  of  the 
hog  kind  ;  and  these  perfections  have  been  so 
thoroughly  bred  into  them  for  successive  genera- 
tions, that  they  impart  a  much  larger  share  of  im- 
provement in  a  cross  than  any  other,  and  perpetu- 
ate it  through  a  remote  posterity. 

But  on  the  subject  of  stock,  as  that  of  drains,  it 
U  too  generally  the  case  that  our  farmers  are  "pen- 
ny wise  and  pound  foolish ;"  they  object  to  the 
first  cost,  when  in  both  instances  they  would  fre- 
quently be  repaid  the  first  year,  and  have   their  in- 


vestment left  as  capital,  yielding  a  large  income 
annually  thereafter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  the  age,  whose  every  iispir.ition  is  on. 
ward,  onward,  will  not  fail  to  inspire  them  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  their  true  interests. 
Very  respectfullv,  yours, 
Buffalo,  .V.  Y.  '  R.  L.  ALLEN. 


THE  DURHAM  COW  "  BLOSSO.M." 

Observing  in  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  a  short 
time  since,  a  statement  of  Mr  J.  Goweii's  celebra- 
ted cow  Dair;/  Maid's  yield  of  milk  for  one  week, 
which  he  states  is  "  unprecedented,  being  on  an 
average  rather  over  33  1-2  quarts  per  day,"  I  con- 
cluded to  try  my  cow  /i/osiom,  a  stalcmentof  whose 
milking  for  one  week  you  will  find  below,  and  by 
which  you  will  perceive  she  averaged  fur  the  week 
over  35  quarts  per  day,  and  yieldi'd  13  14  pound-i 
of  well  worked  butter.  Not  having  a  spring  house 
we  are  obliged  to  keep  our  milk  in  a  cellar,  which 
at  this  season  of  the  year  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  butter  making  knows  would  be 
unfavorable  for  a  large  yield.  My  dairy  maid  is 
firm  in  the  belief  liiat  at  a  cooler  season,  or  with  a 
spring-house,  the  cream  she  had  from  Blossom  for 
the  week  would  have  yielded  15  or  16  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. 

Uncommon  as  this  produce  may  be,  1  do  not  con- 
sider it  more  so  than  the  fact  of  her  having  never 
been  dry  since  she  bad  her  first  calf,  more  than 
two  years  ago,  and  in  the  space  of  '-15  months  has 
produced  five  living  calves,  viz:  on  the  5th  of  A- 
pril,  1838,  she  had  her  first  calf  (Delaware)  ;  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1630,  she  had  twins  (Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence) ;  and  on  the  Kjth  of  May,  1840,  she  had 
twins  again  (Romeo  and  Juliet)  ;  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  she 
has  averaged  full  20  quart-i  per  day  t  she  gave  25 
quarts  per  day  with  her  first  calf,  and  made  nearly 
12  lbs.  of  butter  per  week. 

As  I  consider  it  an  injury  both  to  the  cow  and 
calf  to  milk  up  to  calvinp,  wo  tried  both  last  year 
and  this  to  get  her  dry  a  few  weeks  before  the  time, 
but  found  it  impossible,  although  we  kept  her  off 
of  grass  for  some  days. 

As  you  may  suppose,  such  constant  milking 
keeps  her  very  much  reduced  :  if  she  could  be  got 
dry  fiir  a  time,  so  as  to  gain  flesh,  I  think  her  yield 
would  be  much  greater,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  it 
for  the  present,  and  until  I  see  it  beaten  ;  when 
that  is  done  I  will  try  again,  for  the  credit  of  little 
Delaware. 

ZJ/os,Tom  is  a  thorough-bred  Short-Horned  Dur- 
ham, roan  color,  calved  in  1835,  bred  by  Charles 
Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of  whom  1  pur- 
chased her  when  two  years  old  ;  she  was  got  by 
Fox's  Recent,  dam  the  imported  cow  Leonora,  (a 
great  milker)  by  a  son  of  Lancaster,  &c. 

Very  respectfully,  SAM'L  CANBY. 

JVoodside,  June  2'J,   1840. 

Blossom's  Yield  of  Milk  for  one  Week. 

MORN.  NOON  ■  ■ 

June  13,  12  quarts.  11^ 

"    14,         lai- 

11 

m 

12 

14 

Total,  247^ 

Being  on  average  over  35  quarts    per   day. — Dela- 
ware Jour. 


WATERMELONS. 
If  the  facts  connected  with  the  culture  ami  pro- 
duct of  watermelons  in  this  town,  the  present 
season,  could  be  collected,  we  believe  it  would  as- 
tonish the  reader.  On  thi;  sand  plain,  a  little  east 
of  Mr  Henry  S  em's  house,  on  land  not  sufficient, 
it  was  supposed,  to  bring  white  beans  to  maturity, 
Mr  John  M.  Hendrick  has  a  watermelon  patch  of 
between  five  and  six  acres,  comprising  about  2000 
hills.  He  only  manured  the  ground  in  the  hill. 
It  IS  about  three  weeks  since  he  began  to  pick  them, 
yet  there  are  great  quantities  still  unripe,  and  the 
vines  are  in  blossom.  The  yield  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. From  two  seeds  wore  raised  five  melons,  two 
of  32  lbs.  each,  two  of  27  lbs.  each,  and  one  of  10 
lbs.  ;  making  134  lbs.  On  the  28th  inst.,  he  pick- 
ed about  jeiifji  Ions.  The  whole  yield  of  the  patch 
he  thinks  will  average  75  lbs.  to  the  hill.  He  has 
picked  a  number  which  weighed  from  30  to  40  lbs. 
and  he  had  one  which  weighed  over  40  lbs.  That 
the  melons  are  of  prime  quality,  we  have  had  op- 
portunity to  know.  Mr  Hendrick  has  sold  as  fast 
as  they  became  ripe.  He  has  a  log  cabin  on  the 
field,  where  parties  can  enjoy  a  feast  of  the  fruit. 
Mr  Lombard  and  Mr  Dart,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town,  have  also  raised  large  quantities — but  we 
are  not  possessed  of  any  facts  in  relation  to  them. 
— Springfield  Republican. 
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PERIOD  OF  GESTATION  IN  COWS. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  on  record,  is  the  one  made  by 
Earl  Spencer,  and  the  particulars  of  which  are  giv- 
en in  the  second  number  of  the  English  Agricultu- 
ral Society's  Journal. 

1  he  table  given  contains  the  results  in  the  casi 
of  seven  hundred  and  sixtyfour  cows,  and  the  fol 
lowing  statements  abridged  from  the  paper,  will 
exhibit  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  details  : 

First.  It  appears  that  the  period  of  gestation  va- 
ried from  220  days  to  313  days  ;  or  no  less  than  90 
days.  Lord  Spencer  was,  however,  unable  to  rear 
any  calves  produced  under  242  days.  All  under 
260  do/ys  and  over  300,  he  thinks  are  decidedly  pre- 
matuiife,  or  irregular. 

Setond.  As  314  cows  calved  before  the  284th 
day,,  and  310  after  the  285th  day,  the  average  pe- 
riod of  gestation  must  be  considered  as  between 
284  and  285- days  ;  although  the  time  stated  in  the 
work  on  cattle  by  the  London  Society,  states  it  at 
270  days. 

Third.  It  appears,  that  omitting  those  consider- 
ed as  premature  or  irregular,  the  cows  whose  peri- 
od of  gestation  did  nol  exceed  286  days,  produced 
233  cow  calves,  and  of  bull  calves  234 ;  while 
from  those  whose  p<^riod  exceeded  280  days,  the 
cow  calves  were  only  90,  and  the  number  of  bull 
calves  was  1.52.  This  certainly  gives  some  support 
to  the  opinion  so  prevalent  among  farmer.s,  that 
when  a  cow  exceeds  the  usual  time,  the  produce 
will  be  a  bull  calf. 

Fourth.  There  were  7  cases  of  twin  cow  calves  ; 
5  cases  of  twin  bull  calves  ;  and  11  cases  of  twin 
cow  and  bull  calves.  Earl  Spencer  ha.s  never  had 
a  case  in  which  the  sexes  were  different,  in  which 
the  heifer  was  a  breeding  one;  they  have  uniformly 
been  what  are  termed  free  martins.  The  cattle 
of  which  the  above  record  has  been  kept,  are  the 
pure  improved  Short  Horn  Breed,  and  one  of  the 
finest  herds  in  Great  Britain Albany  Cult. 


Treat  your  brutes  like  men. 
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Boston,  Wednesday,  Sept.  30,  1840. 

BANKS  AND  THE  CREDl  V  SYSTEM. 

Having  spoken  of  tim  nhuscs  of  |jfinl<«,  we  now  pro- 
ceed til  say  something  of  the  ahiisis  of  cierlit.  Credit  is 
a  most  important  eh^menl  in  every  commercial  commu- 
nity. It  is  difficult  10  see  how  the  business  of  life  can 
be  carriid  on  without  it.  Where  the  arts  of  lifu  have 
made  any  progres.*,  the  division  of  labor  is  not  only  con- 
venient but  essential;  and  it  will  become  more  com- 
plete in  proportion  as  society  hecoini  s  more  civilized 
and  improved.  HencM'  the  necessity  we  are  under  of 
serving  each  other  ;  and  of  one  man's  being  able  to  com- 
mand llie  services  of  others.  Many  of  the  i^perations 
of  life  in  the  arts  anil  in  all  bui^iness  concerns,  require/ 
time  lor  their  aocompli.-hnicnt.  We  apply  the  labor  and 
must  wait  the  return.  Every  voyage  must  be  consider- 
ed as  a  system  of  credit.  Every  agricultural  operation 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  operatiim  of  credit.  We  invest 
our  inoney  and  our  labor  with  a  view  to  a  return  at 
some  future  day.  lieu  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  capi- 
tal or  labor  must  be  invested  or  there  can  be  no  return. 
No  man  expects  a  harvest  without  sowing  the  seed. 

In  business  life,  as  we  have  said,  credit  is  indispen- 
sable. It  is  power — the  power  of  action,  of  improve- 
ment, of  success,  of  wealth  ;  without  which  the  poor 
man  would  with  extreme  difficulty  rise  above  his  pover- 
ty ;  and  unless  we  abolish  all  the  present  relations  of 
property,  would  fiml  the  road  to  wealth  and  even  to 
subsislonce  toilsome  and  discouraging.  A  young  man 
witli  a  disposition  to  labor  and  habits  of  industry,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  trade,  comes  of  age  without  a  dollar. 
He  wants  a  shop,  tools,  materials  for  his  work,  and  sub- 
sistence until  he  can  manufacture  the  articles  of  his 
trade,  so  as  to  obtain  a  return  for  his  labor  ;  and  these 
he  must  obtain  on  credit,  or  he  cannot  obtain  them  at 
all.  An  enterprising  young  man,  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, wishes  to  obtain  a  farm.  He  must  have  imple- 
ments, seed,  manure,  and  stock.  Now  if  all  these  are  lo 
be  paid  fur  before  he  can  obtain  them,  in  moat  parts  of 
our  country  his  ca.se  would  be,  if  not  hopeless,  extnenie 
ly  discouraging.  But  if  he  can  obtain  such  an  establish- 
ment upon  a  reasonable  credit,  his  industry  .and  good 
management,  stimulated  by  this  very  debt,  will  in  due 
time  enable  him  lo  become  the  freehold  possessor  of  the 
farm.  So  likewise  in  almost  every  branch  of  business, 
men  require  other  capital  than  their  laborto  render  that 
labor  effectual. 

We  miglit  illuslratH  this  subject  much  more  fully,  but 
the  value  and  utility  of  a  well  regulated  credit  are  loo 
obvious.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  to  any  business 
community  and  especially  to  a  young  coniinuoity,  to 
have  an  accumulation  ol  <;a|iital  of  which  to  avnil  them- 
selves for  use,  for  production,  for  improvement ;  and  it 
would  be  the  same  ^e  if  it  did  not  exist,  iftiie  fiossessrirs 
of  this  surplus  accumulation  were  in  any  respecl  forbid- 
den or  prevented  frinn  using  or  loaning  it.  We  are 
much  in  the  habit  cif  looking  upon  a  creditor,  a  capital- 
ist, a  lender  of  money  wiih  (!isre.-[>ect  or  hostility.  But 
why  should  it  be  so?  It' he  abuses  his  power  to  pur- 
poses of  oppression,  if  he.  violates  the  law  by  the  exac- 
tion of  enormous  or  usurious  interest,  if  he  takes  severe    inducements  lo  speculation  and  to  enterprises  of  hazaid 


tion  of  foreign  capital  into  the  country  and  the  conse- 
quent amount  of  interest  money  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  it  No  honest  man  can  fir  a  moment  object  to  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  this  capital.  The  borrowing  is  ol 
our  own  choice,  and  every  reflecting  mind  must  per- 
ceive of  what  (ireat  advantage,  under  proper  use  and 
management,  it  may  be  made  to  our  young  and  gri>w- 
ing  country. 

Of  1  be  abuses,  or  we  may  say,  the  bad  uses  of  credit, 
we  shall  say  little.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
we  cannot  have  t(»o  much  credit  or  too  much  capital. 
We  ha\e  always  too  mnch  when  we  have  more  than 
we  can  apply  to  legitimate  and  useful  purposes;  and 
are  thus  tempted  to  undertake  hazardous  and  extrava- 
gant enterprises  and  speculations.  We  have  had  some 
les-ons  on  this  subject  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
In  I83li,  when  the  country  was  deluged  with  bank  is- 
sues, individuals  insiead  of  making  application  for  loans 
were  importuned  u>  borrow  ;  and  we  have  been  credi- 
bly inli^rmed  that  such  was  the  eagerness  of  some  banks 
(since  of  course  defunct)  to  loan  their  money,  that  their 
notes  were  left  at  grocer's  stores  in  some  fiarts  of  the 
citv,  in  order  to  find  customers.  Indeed,  it  wis  the  ob- 
ject of  the  banks,  as  far  ns  possible,  to  extend  their  i.s- 
sues,  and  this  of  course  induced  them  to  discount  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  safely  ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
was  loss  and  ruin,  often  to  both  parlies,  the  borrowers 
and  the  lenders.  The  loss  and  ruin  however,  in  many 
cases  to  these  parties  were  merely  nominal.  Such  banks 
having  been  established  without  actual  capital,  and  the 
borrowers  being  in  general  equally  dcslitute,  by  the 
failure  of  the  banks  or  of  tkeir  enterprises,  they  were  in 
no  worse  condition  than  when  ihoy  began  their  opera- 
lions  ;  but  the  loss  fell  upon  those  who  held  the  bills, 
who  had  received  them  for  other  property,  or  for  their 
labor  ;  and  upon  them  it  operated  as  a  serious  fraud. 

Two  great  evils  come  from  a  redundance  of  borrowed 
capital  in  the  community,  or  in  other  words,  from  too 
great  facilities  and  an  excess  of  credit.  The  evils  are 
not  limited  to  two  ;  but  we  shall  on  iliis  occasion  point 
only  to  two  as  the  most  prominent.  The  first  is  the 
WHSte  of  money.  There  is  a  delusion  liable  to  creep 
upon  and  obscure  the  strongest  minds;  and  that  is  the 
belief  that  borrowed  inoney  is  our  own.  Wc  spend  it 
therefore,  as  if  it  were  not  to  bs  returned  ;  upon  our 
own  accommodation,  upon  dress,  furniture,  matters  ol 
mere  ornament  and  embellishment,  in  pleasure  and  lux- 
ury. In  this  case  it  is  never  returned.  We  throw  it 
overboard  and  cannot  fish  it  up  again.  We  may  some- 
times bring  the  fragments  to  the  surface  ;  but  it  serves 
only  to  demonstrate  the  irretrievableness  of  our  loss.  It 
is  like  water  spilt  upTn  the  ground.  But  pay  day  never 
drops  out  of  the  calen<lar.  It  comes  round  much  sooner 
than  we  expect;  and  under  these  circumstances  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  find  themselves  bankrupt.  They 
have  lost  not  only  the  boirowed  money,  but  any  other 
liitle  property  which  they  had  when  they  contracted 
the  debt,  has  become  now  involved,  and  perhaps  is  in- 
sufhcient  to  liquidate  it.  We  have  portrayed  no  ficti- 
tious case  ;  hut  cases  with  which  our  community  n- 
bounds.  Credit,  under  such  ciictinistances,  proves  a 
bitter  curse. 

The  second  evil  that  springs  from  a  redundancy  of 
borrowed  capital  or  faiMlitics  of  credit,  is   the  offering  of 


or  cruel  advanl.ige  of  the  necessities  of  the  distressed, 
he  may  justly  be  blamed  and  condemned.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  ready  to  loan  his  money  tiir  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  takes  no  improper  ad- 
vantage, he  is  most  justly  entitled  to  a  fair,  certainly  to 
a  legal  compensation  for  its  use,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  benefactor  to  the  community.     Nothing   can  be    more 


Speculation,  in  general,  deserves  n(»  other  name  than 
gambling.  It  is  adventuring  property  upon  contingen- 
cies which  human  sagacity  cannot  foresee,  nor  human 
power  control.  If  the  event  is  certain,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion  as  it  is  ceitain,  it  ceases  lobe  speculation.  Un- 
certainty appertains  to  cvciy  thing  that  is  human.  Ev- 
ery voyage  at  sea,  every  spring  sowing  and    j.iantins  is 


absurd  than  the  c.ainor  <ifieii  raised  against  the  introduc- I  in  .a   certain    degree,  a    speculation.     But    the    hazards 


here  encouniered  are  incidental  to  our  nature  and  con- 
dition, and  we  cannot  escape  them.  Speculation,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  operating  upon  haziirds,  uncerta-nlies, 
chances,  contingencies,  which  are  not  matters  id'  any 
exact  calculation  ;  and  which,  though  not  always  as  un- 
certain as  liio  cast  of  a  die,  yet  in  general  may  be  re- 
garded as  ofcipially  doubtful  result.  Into  such  risks 
men  are  alvvays  likely  to  be  led,  whenever  they  can 
find  the  means  of  engaging  in  them.  The  passion  for 
adventure,  springing  from  self  loneeit,  and  an  almost 
mysterious  confidence  in  our  own  success  and  good 
luck,  finds  easy  admission  into  '-very  bosom.^and  when 
enkindled  and  nourished  burns  with  an  almost  unquench- 
able flame.  Men  in  jiossession  of  money,  which  has 
not  been  earned  by  labor,  will  rush  into  any  hazard  ; 
and  the  history  of  ihe  years  1836  and  '37  shows  into 
what  frenzy  the  mind  of  the  whole  community  may  be 
driven,  under  an  extraordinary  accession  of  the  means 
of  indulgence.  Fortunes  were  made  in  a  day.  A  fic- 
tiiioiis  and  exaggerated  value  was  attached  to  every 
ihing  susceptible  of  traffic.  The  most  extravagant  en- 
terprises were  entered  upon  ;  the  most  enormous  luxu- 
ries indulged  in,  until  presently  the  leaction  came  in  alt 
its  bitterness  ;  and  the  delirium  tremens  at  last  passed 
off,  leaving  the  social  body  wasted,  exhausted,  and  with 
difficulty  capable  of  resuscitation. 

We  have  little  more  to  add  in    this  case  ;  but  that  lit- 
tle must  wail  a  more  convenient  occasion.  II,  C. 

,  CoR!;ection'.  In  our  second  number  we  stated  that 
befi>re  a  bank  could  go  into  operation,  two  thirds  of  the 
capital  stock  must  be  bona  fide  paid  in,  to  remain  as  part 
of  its  capital  or  for  the  use  of  the  b:  nk.  In  the  situation 
in  which  the  article  was  wiilten,  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts were  not  accessible.  This  must  be  our  apology 
for  stating  "  two  thirds  "  insiead  of  "  not  less  than  one 
half,"  which  the  law  provides.  We  are  always  anxious 
to  be  precise  and  true  ;  but  the  error  in  this  case  does 
not  affect  the  argument  nor  the  principle.  In  the  orig- 
inal law  incorporating  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  it  is 
said,  this  is  to  be  "  held  as  security  against  any  demand 
which  may  be  made  against  the  bank."  In  the  general 
banking  law  of  the  State,  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  re- 
main as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  H.  C. 


CATTLE  SHOWS  AND  KAIRS. 

The  Cattle  Shows  at  Pittsfield  and  Northampton  are 
lo  be  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  October.  The  ad- 
dress at  Pittsfield  to  be  delivered  by  that  eminent  friend 
of  horticultural  and  agricultural  improvement,  Henry 
A.  S.  Dearborn,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury.  The  address  at 
Northampton  has  been  expected  frtim  Hon.  D.  Webster. 

The  Essex  Agricultural  Show  lakes  place  at  George- 
town on  the  30ih  of  Sept.  The  address  will  be  given 
by  Asahel  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  Salem. 

The  Weircester  Agricultural  Show  lakes  place  on  the 
I'dlh  and  14th  of  October.  The  trial  of  ploughs  is  to  be 
made  on  the  13th  inst.  under  the  supervision  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society.  It  is 
announced  that  one  hundred  dollars  will  be  given  as  a 
premium  for  the  plough  best  suited  to  lay  the  furrow 
slice  flat;  and  seventyfive  dollars  for  the  plough  best 
adapted  to  lay  the  furrow  slice  at  an  oblique  angle,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  termed,  lapping.  The  competition  is 
open  lo  the  whole  country. 

Two  addresses  are  announced  lo  be  given  at  Worces- 
ter at  the  Cattle  Show;  one  by  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
of  the  U.  S  Senate,  and  one  by  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  ex- 
Governor  of  New  Hauipsliiie.  *'  Speed  Ihe  plough." 
\\'orcestcr  Caitle  Shows  have  been  always  remarkable 
fir  tlieir  sJi.iw  of  bipeds  ;  and  when  two  such  Belgian 
gianis  in  agriculture  are  to  show  what  they  can  do  in 
tunning  a  i'urrow  or  mowing  a  swarlli,  what  farmer, 
who  can  be,  will  not  find  an  irresistible  attraction,  lo  be 
pre-ent. 

The  town  agricultural  Show  and  celebration  of  Wesl- 
boro'  and  iis  vicinity,  under  the  auspices  of  some  as  de- 
voted friends  to  agricultural  improveini-nt  as  the  Slate 
contains,  will  be  holden  on  the  7th  of  October.  Our 
friend  Breck  has  t  onsented  lo  address  them  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  and   iherclbre   we    promise,    without  meaning 
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tliat  Im  sh;ill  hear  nfit,  u  box  of  ripe  aiifi  delicious  fruit 
crnwiK'ii    with  a  ehinming'  houqru-t  nf  (lowers. 

Tiie  VVinfliiaiN  County  A^ricultiirnl  JSuciety,  Conn., 
hold  II  Cniilu  Show  ut  Norwich  on  lh<i  8th  inst. 

'J'he  Middegpx  Society's  Catile  Show  and  Fair  will 
be  holden  at  Concord,  on  the  Tth  of  Octoher.  Mr  Hoar, 
BOn  of  Ho(i.  S.  Hoar,  in  e.xpeeled  to  deliver  ilie  addrus^ 

The  l-'lynioulh  County  Catile  i^haw  and  Fair  will 
take  plaf-e  at  !Jridj;ewaier,  Oct.  7th  Rhv.  Mr  Ward, 
ofAbitiiTton,   will  deliver  the  address. 

We  are  not  in  a  situation  from  authentic  sources  to 
complete  our  list.  'I'he  PawrucUel,  R  I  .  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Ktjene,  N.  H.  Societies  all  hold  their  anniversa- 
ry shows  the  ensuing;  ihontli.  Our  only  re^jret  is,  that. 
the  coincidence  of  several  of  the  appnintnients  prevents 
our  attendjince  at  all  within  the  State,  and  our  aceep- 
tance  of  invitations  with  which  we  have  been  honored 
from  other  States. 

The  Ainericnn  Institute  opens  its  magnificent  display 
of  m:inufiictures  and  improverTients  in  tiie  mechiinic  arts 
the  first  week  in  October  ;  and  it  will  he  cnniinued  to 
the  middle  oi'the  month  A  plougiiin^  match  or  trial  of 
ploughs,  and  a  show  and  sale  of  improved  Short  Horn 
cattle  and  sheep  will  lake  place  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  jjublic-spirited  managers. 

It  is  deliffhlful  to  contemplate  these  a[>pointments, 
whose  object  and  effect  must  bo  good  and  good  only-  It 
will  bp  particularly  refreshing  in  this  seaaon  of  universal 
gatlicrings,  to  get  rid  at  least  ft.r  one  or  two  days,  ofthe 
shouts  of  parly  fervor  and  the  banners  of  political  tri- 
umph; and  to  riot  in  the  unstinted  bounties  of  Divine 
Providence,  without  a  single  feeling  but  that  of  univer- 
sal good  will,  nfeinuhition  in  which  no  malignity  can 
mingle  ;  and  of  relii;ious  gratitude  that  our  lines  are  cast 
in  a  spot  th^n  whirh  the  sun  sheds  its  rays  upon  none 
more  laTotod  or  hajtpier.  H.  C. 


X?Want  of  spacK  compels  us  to  omit  notices  of  the 
Horticuttuial  exhibition  and  the  Monument  Fair. 


BKUiHTON   MARKKT.— MoNi.AT,  Sept.  SJS,  Icl40. 

Kcpdrtfil  fiirthc  Nfw  KnuliiHl  h'wfiiier. 

Ai  Market  G75  Beef  Cattle,  330  Stores,  350O  Sheep, 
and  11(30  Swine. 

PiiicEs. —  fieef  Cattle — A  small  advance  was  effected 
from  last  week.  We  quote  First  quality ,  $5  75  a  $6  00. 
Second  *5  25  a  *5  50.     Third  quality,  $4  00  a  5  00. 

S(orc5.— Yearlings,  $8  a  $11.  Two  Year  Old  $14 
a   $18.     Three   Year  Old,  $92  a  $28. 

5/*cc/?— Salesquick.  Lots  $1  33  $1  50,  $1  71,  $2  00, 
$3  25,  $2  50,  and  $2  75. 

Sioine — \^o\A  to  peddle  were  sold  at  3  and  3  1-4  for 
■ows,  and  4  and  4  1-4  for  barrows  A  lot  at  2  3  4 
and  3  3-4,  and  a  lot  extra  ai  3  3-8  and  4  3-8.  At  retail 
from  4  to  5  I  -2. 


Gentlemen  at  a  distance,  wishing  to  purchase  trees,  are 
informed  that  we  will  select  from  the  hillowuiGr  nurseries 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Phiiits  and  Shrubs  of  every 
description  that  may  be  desired,  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  their  packing,  and  forward  them  to  any  part  ofthe  coun 
try. 

From  Messrs  Winships',  BrigUtoft 
William  Kenrick's,  Newton. 
John  A.  Kenrick's,  Do. 
S.  &  G.  Hyde.        Do. 
Samuel  Pond,  Camliridi,'eport. 
Botanic  Garden,  Camhridgu. 
Robert  Manning,  Salem 
J.    L.  L    F.  Warren,  Brighton. 
Breck  &.  Co.,   Brighton. 
The  present  is  the  best  lime,  lu  transplant  all  hardy  trees 
and  shrut>s. 

Orders  will  he  received  fcur  Plum,  Pear  and  other  Stocks, 
Hedge  Plants,  &c 

FRESH  GARDKN  SEEDS. 

We  would  inform  onr  customers  am(  friends  that  we  are 
now  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
■which  have  been  raised  unrler  our  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  he  ofthe  purest  quality 
ofthe  growth  ofthe  present  season. 

Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to.  • 

JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29,  1840.  4w 

The  Lowell  Journal,  Worcester  Spy,  New  Bedford  Mercu- 
ry, Yeoman's  Gazette,  Nortliampton  Courier,  Providence 
Journal,  Norwich  Aurora,  Essex  Banner,  Springfield  Repub- 
iicaa  are  requested  to  insert  the  above  4  times. 


i.iiPHOv^ED  v£:ge:tablr  steamer. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  CURRENT. 

CORRECTED    WITH   GREAT   CARE,    WEEKLY. 


Just  received  at  the  N.  K.  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  Dr  Warren's  Patent  Cylmder  Vegetable  Steamer, 
for  steaming-  all  kinds  of  ve^etablos  for  Swine,  Cattle,  fyc.  in 
lar^e  or  small  quantities.  It  can  likewise  he  used  for  iamily 
purp(^es 

A,  the  pipe  for  filling  the  boiler  with  water. 

B,  safely  valve  for  letting  otTextra  steam,  in  case  the  pres- 
sure shoual  tjct  too  high. 

C,  steam  pipe  passlni;  from  boiler  to  cask 

D,  pipe  1(1  supply  the  boiler  with  water  from  a  cask  or  box 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  the  boiler  a 
bout  two  thirds  full  of  water  at  all  times,  which  answers  as 
a  complete  self-regulator  for  supplying  the  boiler  with  water. 

The  above  cut  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  boiler,  as 
it  appears  at  least  one  half  larger  than  it  really  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cask.  The  boiler  is  merely  a  small  size  cylinder 
stove,  with  the  fire  inside,  and  surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter from  which  passes  a  steam  pipe  to  the  barrel  or  box,  the 
cask  or  box  can  be  removed  so  as  to  discharge  the  vegeta- 
bles without  any  alteration  ofthe  boiler  nr  steam  pipe. 

The  steamer  can  he  removed  from  place  to  place  without 
any  difficulty.  Wood  or  coal  can  be  used,  and  a  few  cents 
worth  of  either  will  steam  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables.  A 
nnmber  of  them  have  been  in  operation,  and  found  to  give 
universal  satisfaction. 

Farmers  and  others  are  invited  tn  call  at  our  Warehouse 
and  examine  the  article,  which  they  will  find  to  be  a  very 
neat  and  chea|)  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Price  Sl2.  and 
with  handles  $13.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

No.  51  and  02  North  Market  street,  Boston. 

September  30. 


BRIDGEAVATER  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  its 
Anniversary  for  Cattle  Sh»>w  and  Eihibiln)n,  at  Briilgewaler 
on  Wednestlay,  the  7th  day  of  October  next.  The  Trustees 
will  meet  at  the  Academy  at  s  o'clock,  A.  !\1  for  iriinsacling 
husine^s,  and  at  9  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Society  will 
assemble  at  the  same  place  for  the  eleciioii  of  officers,  &c. 
After  which  they  will  proceed  in  order  to  the  Dining  Hall, 
at  Holmes  &,  Eaton's  Hotel,  and  from  thence,  after  refresh- 
ments, to  the  Rev.  Mr  Doggeil's  Met-iing  House,  where 
an  Address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Ward,  of  Abing- 
ton. 

Immediately  after  the  exercises  in  the  Church,  the  Reports 
of  the  several  Committees  will  he  made,  and  the  premiums 
awarded. 

The  members  of  the  Society  will  be  furnished  with  Tick- 
ets for  the  Dinner,  at  the  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers. 

The  Academy  Hall  will  he  open  for  the  reeeption  of  Man- 
ufactures, Articles  ot  the  Dairy,  &c.,  the  day  previous  to  the 
exhibition  ;  and  all  articles  intemied  for  premium  must  be 
presented  before  9  o'clock  on  the  day  of  Exhibition. 

1^  The  Committees  for  awarding  Premiums  are  particu- 
larly requested  to-  be  present  at  an  early  hour. 

Per  order:  ABRAM  WASHBURN  2d, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Bridgewater,  Sept.  18,  ts4o. 


PREMIl'M  0\  PLOUGHS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  having  slated,  in  their  offer  of  premiums  for  the 
best  r  loughs  that  notice  would  he  given  pf  the  time  and 
place,  at  which  the  Committee  would  be  reaily  to  prove  the 
ploughs;  ihey  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  Committee 
will  he  prepared  with  laiid  and  oxen,  and  will  attend  to  the 
duties  assigned  them,  at  Worcester,  on  TUESDAY,  the  I3th 
day  of  October  next,  at  lOo'clock,  A.  M. 

Per  order  :  BENJ.  GUILD,  Sec'y. 

Boston,  Sept.  30,  1840.  2w 


Apples,  Winter, 
Ashes,  Pearl,  per  lUO  lbs. 
Pot,      "      •'      "    . 
Bkanh,  white.  Foreign, 

"  ''        Domestic,  . 

Bkki-,  mess, 

i\o    1.     . 
prime, 
BttswAx,  white, 
yellow. 
Bristles,  American, 
Ijutteh,  shipping, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Chkfse,  new  milk, 

CiDEK,        .  .  .  . 


Bone  Manukk, 

in  casks. 
Keathehs,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Klax.  (American)     . 
KisH,Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 
Mackerel,  No.  I 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
Vlewives,  dry  salted.  No.  I. 
Salmon,  No.  I, 
Flour,  Genesee,     ca*-h,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 
Rye,      .... 
iMeal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 
Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern, 
GaiNDSTONEs,  prton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality,       .         .-        .         , 
Laho,  Boston,       .... 

southern,       .... 
Lkatheb,  Philaielphia  city  tannage, 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  siaugialar, 
Boston  dry  hide<i^ 
Lime,  best  sort,     .         .         . 
MoLASSEa,  New  Orleans,. 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  rchned. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plasteb   Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
PouK,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .         ■         .         . 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeds;   IJerd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    . 

Flax,  .... 
Red  Clover,  northern. 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried, 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     . 
Wo*>L,  prime,  or  Saxony  h'lecces, . 

Aiuerican,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.         3-4  ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
(  Pulled  superfine, 
No.  1, 

No.  2,      ,         .         .         . 
No.  3,  .         .         . 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AN  INSTRUCTlVb;  SKETCH. 

ET   MRS     SIGOnU.NKY. 

It  is  the  duty  of  inotliers  to  sustain  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  Frequent  anil  sudden  as  they  have 
been  to  our  country,  it  is  important  thut  young  fe- 
males should  possess  suuie  employment,  by  which 
they  might  obtain  a  liveliliood  in  case  they  should 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  them- 
selves. When  families  are  unexpectedly  reduced 
from  affluence  to  poverty,  how  pitiful  and  contemp- 
tible it  is,  to  see  the  mother  desponding  or  helpless 
and  permitting  her  daughters  to  embarrass  those 
whom  it  is  their  duty  to  assist  and  cheer. 

"1  have  lost  my  whole  fortune,"  said  a  u>erchant 
as  he  returned  one  evening  to  his  homo  ;  "  we  can 
no  longer  keep  our  carriage;  we  must  leave  this 
large  house.  Yesterday  I  was  a  rich  man.  To- 
day there  is  nothing  [  can  call  my  own." 

"Dear  husband,"  said  the  wife,  -'we  are  still 
rich  in  each  other  and  our  children.  Money  may 
pass  away,  but  God  has  given  us  a  better  treasure 
in  those  active  hands  and  loving  hearts." 

"  Dear  father,"  said  the  children,  "do  not  look 
so  sober.  We  will  help  you  to  get  a  living." 
"What  can  you  do,  poor  thing.'"  said  he. 
"You  sliall  see,  you  shall  see,"  answered  seve- 
ral cheerful  voices.  "  It  is  a  pity  if  we  have  b>>cn 
to  school  for  nothing.  How  can  the  father  of  eight 
children  be  poor,  when  we  can  work  and  make  you 
rich  again  ?" 

"/shall  help,'' said  the  youngest  girl,  hardly 
four  years  old.  "  I  will  not  have  any  new  things 
bought,  and  I  shall  sell  my  great  doll." 

The  heart  of  the  husband  and  father,  which  had 
Bunk  within  his  bosom  like  a  stone,  was  lifted  up. 
The  sweet  enthusiasm  of  the  scOne  cheered  him, 
and  his  nightly  prayer  was  like  a  song  of  praise. 

He  left  his  stately  house  :  the  servants  were  dis- 
missed :  pictures  and  plate,  rich  carpets  and  furni- 
ture were  sold,  and  she  who  had  long  been  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion,  shed  no  tear.  '  Pay  every 
debt,'  said  she,  '  let  no  one  suffer  through  us,  and 
we  may  yet  be  happy.' 

He  rented  a  neat  cottage  ai.d  a  small  piece  of 
ground  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  With  the  aid 
ofhis  sons  he  cultivated  vegetables  for  market.  He 
viewed  with  delight  and  astonishment  the  economy 
of  his  wite,  nurtured  as  she  had  been  in  wealth,  and 
the  efficiency  which  his  daugliters  soon  acquired 
under  her  training. 

The  eldest  one  assisted  her  in  the  work  of  the 
household,  and  also  assisted  the  younger  children. 
Besides,  they  executed  various  works  which  they 
had  learned  as  accomplishments,  but  which  tliey 
found  could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage.  They 
embroidered  with  taste  some  of  the  ornamental 
parts  of  female  apparel,  wliich  were  readily  sold  to 
a  merchant  in  the  city. 

They  cultivated    flowers,    and   srnt  bouquets  to 

market  in  tlie  cart    thiit  conveyed  the    vegetables: 

they  executed  plain  needle  work.      Every    one  was 

I      at  her  post,  busy  and    cheerful.     Tlie    cottage  was 

like  a  bee  hive. 

'I  never  enjoyed  such  health  before,'  said  the 
father. 

'And  I  never  was  so  happy  before,'  said  the 
mother. 

'We  never  knew  how  many  tilings  we  could  do 
when  we  lived  in  the  great  house,'  said  the  chil- 
dren;  'and  we  love  each  other  a  great  deal  better 
here.     You  call  us  your  little  boes.' 


'  Yes,'  replied  the  father,  'and  you  make  jus 
such  honey  as  the  heart  loves  to  ferd  on.' 

Economy  as  well  as  industry  was  strictly  ob- 
served— notlung  was  wasted.  Nothing  unneces- 
sary was  purchased.  The  eldest  daughter  btcame 
assistant  teacher  in  a  distinguished  female  semina- 
ry, and  the  second  took  her  place  as  instructress  to 
the   fam.ly. 

i  lie  little  dwelling,  which  had  always  been  kept 
neat,  Ihey  were  soon  able  to  beautify.  Us  con- 
struction was  improved,  and  the  vines  and  flower- 
ing tr.;e3  were  replanted  around  it.  Tlie  mer- 
chant was  happier  under  his  woodbine  covered 
porch,  in  a  summer's  evening,  than  he  had  been  in 
the  showy  drawing  room. 

'  We  are  now  thriving  and  prosperous,'  said  he  ; 
shall  we  now  return  to  the  city  .•" 

'Oh  no,  no,'  was  the  unanimous  reply. 
'  Let  us  remain,'  said  the  wife,    '  where  we  have 
found  health  and  contentment.' 

'  Father,' said  the  youngest,  'all  we  children 
hope  you  are  not  agoing  to  he  rich  again  ;  for  then,' 
she  added,  '  we  little  ones  were  shut  up  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  did  not  see  much  of  you  or  mother.  Now 
we  all  live  together,  and  sister,  who  loves  us,  teach- 
es us,  and  we  learn  to  be  industrious  and  useful. 
We  were  none  of  us  happy  when  we  were  rich, 
and  did  not  work.  So  father,  please  not  be  a  rich 
man  any  more.' 


I-'llUIT    AND   aRNAMENTAl.    TREKS,  ifec. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  llie  diflereiU  species — of  the 
mosl  celehraieii  kinds.  These  include  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  Quinces,  &c  — ihe  Irees  ot  ihe 
I'cach  and  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  llie  tinest 
size,  and  in  numliers  alioundiuif  at  lliis  lime,  and 
cd  Viiiielii-s  unsurpassed.  The  Calalo^e  nf  Kruil  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Herlmceous  Klow- 
eiing  Plants,  will  be  seni  to  all  who  apply;  in  that  Cata- 
logue many  ol  the  very  hesi  liinds  of  fruits,  so  far  as  proveit, 
are  particularly  designated  by  a  sfnr. 

Also,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Mulberries  fnr  Si7/r  — Scotch  Larch,  Lindens, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Kims  —  Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Paeonies,  &c.  itc  Trees  when  so  orderetl, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  Iraiispurlation  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executed  bv 

WiLLIAM  KENRICK. 
IVouantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  Sept.  9,  1840. 
eplDl 


BONE  MANURE 

The  subscriber  informs  his  fri^'uds  and  the  puhli :,  thai 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
hones  form  the  most  powerful  slimul'ant  that  can  be  aiiplied 
lo  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Fone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremoni  road,  in  lloxbury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No  G2 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the  I'ost  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March  4,  1840.  NAHUM  WARD.    " 


To  produce  light  by  friction This  may  be  done 

by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  fine  loaf  sugar  together 
in  the  dark  ;  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  by  two 
pieces  of  silex  or  quartz.  By  this  means  one  may 
distinguish  the  time  by  a  watch  ;  but  what  is  more 
surprising,  the  effect  is  produced  equally  strong,  by 
rubbing  the  pieces  of  quartz  together  under  water. 


Briglitou   Nurseries  aud  Gardens.     For  Sale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
American  Urnameiilal  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  varKly  of  the  most  ap- 
jjruvetl  kinds  and  tine  sizes,  'the  trees,  and  all 
oilier  piuduclions  can  now  be  seledcd  ami  marked,  and  will 
he  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders  may  he  forwarded  via.  mail,  addressed  Messrs. 
WL\SHIP,  Brighton,  Mass.,  or  left  wilh  Jlessrs.  JOSEPH 
BKECK  &  CO. 

Brighton,  August  12. 

HYACINTHS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
hle  and  Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also, 
Tulips  of  mixed  sorts,  Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies;  they 
have  also  at  their  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  Paeonies, 
which  will  lie  furnished  at  one  day's  notice.  Lilies  and 
Pa;onies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  be  planled  in  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  sliall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bullions  Roots,  from  Holland,  in  a  lew  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  lie  given.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


HORTICULTURAI.  TOOL.   CHESTS 

Containing  a  complete  selof  Garden  tools  of  superior  finish 
aud  style,  recently  received  fiom  Liveri)ool  and  for  sale  at  the 
New  England  .Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

May  6.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


PATENT   SPRING   BALANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  balances,  for  fami- 
ly use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  61  and  52  North  aiarket 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 


CENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl.ind  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  making  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Julv  15. 


BERKSHIRE   HOGS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs;  also,  pigs  7-8  blood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  at  the  New  England  Fanner  office,  or  at  their  larm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRiSCK  &  CO. 

July     9. 


GAROii-.NK.RS'  KNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  iV  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 
now  olTer  for  sale  a  lew  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  lor 
pruning,  &c.  manulactiired  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  lo  any  article  ol  ihe  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also— a   large  assortment    of    Budding    Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  &.C. 

April  '22. 


TRACE  CHAINS 

Just   received,  direct   from  the  English    nianufaclurcsr,  8 
easks  of  Trace  Chains,  from 
ploughing  or  drafl  chains. 


to   It    leet   long,  suitable  ibr 
JOSEPH  BRECK, &  CO 


MASSACHUSETTS    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural SouiKTY,"will  be  held  at  their  Rooms,  No  23  Tra- 
mont  Row,  on  SATURDA'^',  the  3d  of  October  next,  at  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.  ibr  the  choice  of  officers  for  the  year  ensuing, 
viz.  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Council,  an 
Executive  Committee,  and  Standing  Committees  on  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Vegetables,  the  Synonyms  of  Fruits,  the  Library, 
and  Finance.  E.  M.  RICHARDS,  Rec.  Scc'nj. 

Sep.  23,  1S40.  2p 

-     TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Wore 
house,  a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying  | 
upcattle.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H,  Perby,  Esq. 
ot  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest 
and  mosl  convenient  mode  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  hya  ring  atlacheil  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  at  liberty  to  lie  dowM 
or  rise  at  pleasure^  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  13.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO. 


THE    NEW   liXGl-AVU   FA15MKK 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S.!  per  annum 
payable atnhe  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  wiilim 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing  are  entitled  to  a  re 
ductionof  59  cents. 
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N  .    E  .    FARMER 


For    the  Now  England  Farmer. 

BOOK  FARMING. 

The  advantages  of  the  farmer's  study  of  scientific 
works,  and  of  his  attention  to  those  branches  of 
general  knowledge  which  bear  on  his  profession, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  nor  too  frequently  urged. 
Once  it  was  considered  quite  inconsistent  with  his 
practical  good  sense,  should  he  give  heed  to  the 
hints  and  theories  of  those  works  which  pertain  to 
the  analysis  of  matter,  or  which  treat  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  material  on  which  liis  labors 
are  spent,  or  which  let  him  into  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, with  which  his  own  pnrsiiits  are  intimately 
connected.  Such  studies  and  the  e.xperiments  to 
which  they  lead  were  derided,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  prejudice  yet  lingers  among  us. 
Book  farmers,  as  they  are  eneeringly  called,  are 
yet  too  scarce.  Yet  why,  let  us  ask,  should  the 
agriculturist  be  intuitively  possessed  of  knowledge 
in  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  labors,  to  a  ;,rreater 
degree  than  obtains  with  any  other  individual? 
Do  we  find  that  any  occupation  of  life  has  never 
received  from  the  advances  of  science  and  knowl- 
edge a  proportionate  benefit .'  How  can  he,  to 
whom  the  earl h  shall  yield  its  wondrous  increase, 
be  enabled  to  say  to  it,  give  me  the  entire  compen 
sation  for  my  labors,  without  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  those  same  labors  ? 
The  simplest  farmer  then,  is  indebted  if  not  to 
books,  yet  to  the  .material  and  stuff  of  which  these 
despised  books  are  made.  The  very  compost  he 
uses  in  the  shape  of  manure  from  his  barnyard,  ex- 
perience had  to  tell  him  was  necessary  to  his  cul- 
ture. And  if  stern  necessity  obliges  him  to  have 
constant  recourse  to  the  study  of  the  operations  of 
nature  in  his  own  experience,  where  can  be  the 
danger  or  the  harm  of  employing  the  experience  of 
a  higher  character,  which  the  various  works  of 
modern  science  have  put  into  his  hands  ? 

It  has  been  much  the  fa.-ihion,  Mr  Editor,  to  laud 
the  pursuits  of  farming,  and  unlike  most  fashions, 
this  is  an  excellent  one  But  we  should  not  for- 
get, that  while  farming  was  the  first  occupat.on  of 
man,  yet  it  is  dependant  cm  every  other  pursuit  tor 
its  success.  To  sink  it  lo  the  hvel  of  its  primi- 
tive condition,  by  denying  it  all  the  means  which 
Providence  and  the  enfrijies  of  the  mind  have  fur- 
nished, will  most  assuredly  brin„'  it  speedily  into 
contempt.  Every  thing  else  has  gene  on  progres- 
sively, and  why  should  this,  the  most  curious  and 
wonderful  in  its  details  and  end,  be  an  exception  ? 
We  could  wish  tliat  every  young  man  in  our  coun- 
try villages  destined  for  this  occupation,  was  ena- 
bled to  receive  that  education  by  which  he  should 
become  the  intelligent;!  11 J  inquiring  culturist.  Then 
would  agriculture  rise  to  the  rank  to  which  it  was 
destined,  and  the  barroii  rocks  and  wildernesses  of 
our  country  would  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Modern  researches  hnvo  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bility of  every  naturii!  soil,  however  unpropitious 
to   appearance,  of   pruuiicing  in    abundance   some 


useful  vegetable.  Acres  of  waste  land  might  be 
thus  rendered  productive,  and  increased  agricultu- 
ral means  would  necessarily  promote  increased 
pro.«perity. 

Around  me  are  farms  of  wide  extent  and  of  im- 
poverished condition.  And  why  impoverished  ? 
Because,  first,  too  much  has  been  hitherto  tilled, 
and,  second,  because  the  old-fashioned  culture  has 
been  pursued.  A  little  book  farming,  I  am  cer- 
tain, would  remedy  this  evil  in  no  slight  degree. 
Why  were  those  old  rye  fields  sutTered  to  become 
moving  deserts,  threatening  destruction  by  their 
drifting  sands  .'  For  years  scarcely  the  value  of 
the  seed  was  their  crop.  A  little  book  knowledge 
would  have  taught  my  neighbors  a  better  course  of 
culture,  and  now  when  it  is  too  late,  or  their 
means  are  dimini'^hed,  they  begin  to  see  the  evil 
of  their  ways.  Who  would  have  thought,  before 
the  times  of  book  farming,  of  a  single  farmer's 
realizing  from  his  orchard  some  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  sale,  not  of  the  old  fashion  and  almost 
worse  than  useless  cider,  but  of  first  rate  and  de- 
licious apples  for  the  table.  From  whence  came 
these  varielies  of  fruit,  yes  and  of  grain,  but  from 
the  researches  of  book-makers,  and  whence  their 
produce,  but  from  the  book  fanners.  Let  then  no 
heed  be  given  to  tho  vulgar  sneers  of  the  ignorant 
in  such  matters,  or  of  the  prejudiced  and  wilfully 
blind.  Thanks  to  Providence  that  we  live  in  the 
age  of  books  and  learning,  and  that  the  human 
mind  is  busily  employed  in  those  pursuits  which 
will  tend  to  the  benefit,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
mankind. 

The  writer,  though  no  farmer  in  practice,  yet 
esteems  himself,  (and  perhaps  this  is  his  vanity,) 
no  idle  or  careless  looker-on  the  pursuits  of  the  ag- 
ricultural intere.^ts.  To  no  cUss  of  his  fellow 
citizens  does  he  accord  a  more  hearty  respect,  and 
for  their  progress  and  success  no  one  wishes  more. 
Persuaded  of  the  intimate  connection  of  every 
branch  of  science  with  their  pursuits,  ho  anticipates 
a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  when  the 
prejudices  and  errors  of  the  past  shall  be  swept 
away.  f. 


THIO  TREATMENT    OF  SICK    ANIMALS. 

There  are  so  many  erroneous  notions  prevalent 
in  the  community  re-ipecling  injured  or  diseased 
domestic  animals,  and  such  unnatural  and  injuri- 
ous practices  as  a  consequence  of  these  incorrect 
views,  that  no  apol  )gy  is  necessary  for  an  attempt 
to  subserve  the  cause  and  interests  or  these  useful 
creatures,  who,  if  they  iiad  tongues  to  speak,  would 
tell  sad  tales  of  the  wrongs  to  which  tliey  have 
been,  and  still  are,  too  often  subjected. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  an  essay  on  the  par- 
ticular eases  that  require  attention — our  object  is 
rather  very  briefiy  to  ask  the  owners  of  domestic 
animals  to  be  guided  by  a  few  correct  principles, 
which  are  applicable  to  nearly  all  cases,  and  which 
will  at  least  prevent  our  doing  harm  where  we  are 
not  able  to  efi'eot  much  good. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  insist,  that 
when  an  animal  is  well  he  never  requires  any  med- 


'  icine — and  when  he  is  sick,  we  would  ]>rotest 
against  his  being  dosed  with  articles  that  are  said 
to  be  good  for  a  particular  disease,  without  any 
reference  to  its  violence  or  the  symptoms,  as  com- 
mon sense  would  dictate  ;  that  remedies  the  most 
;  opposite  in  their  character  and  efl^ects  may  be  e- 
qually  advantageous  in  different  periods  of  a  case. 
Always  distrust  the  man  and  the  remedy,  when 
your  friend  declares  that  an  article  is  always 
'  good'  or  a  ^certain  cure  '  for  a  disease,  without 
reference  to  its  symptoms — prescribing  for  the 
name  of  the  disease,  rather  than  the  disease  itself: 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  quackery,  in  man  or 
beast. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  of  animals 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  human  family,  re- 
quire a  treatment  conducted  upon  tho  same  general 
principles — with  some  variations  and  some  peculi- 
arities, it  is  true,  but  none  of  those  outrageous  de- 
partures from  common  sense  which  are  too  frequent- 
ly witnessed. 

A  horse  with  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  apoplexy,  reqiiiros  a  widely  different 
treatment  from  one  with  colic  or  with  worms.  There 
is  no  more  mystery  about  the  diseases  of  a  horse 
or  an  ox  than  about  those  of  a  man,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  natural  laws  is  as  productive  of  pain  and  in- 
jury in   one  as  the  other. 

There  is,  too,  a  great  propensity  every  where  to 
resort  to  active  treatment  in  all  cases — a  feeling 
that  is  encouraged  by  the  ignorant  or  designing 
for  selfish  purposes.  An  adviser  in  sickness  is  of- 
ten most  useful  and  shows  most  skill  where  he  on- 
ly tells  what  is  to  be  avoided  and  waits  for  indica- 
tions for  more  active  measures — doing  little  more 
than  preventing  ignorant  but  well-meaning  per- 
sons from  interfering  with  salutary  changes  that 
may  be  going  on. 

Remember  that  there  is  a  restorative  power  in 
nature,  to  which  it  is  always  better  to  trust,  than 
to  direct  active  remedies  without  knowing  for  what 
particular  purpose  they  are  given. 

There  is  never  occasion  for  the  administration 
of  the  disgusting  combinations  which  the  poor  ani- 
mal is  made  to  swallow,  from  the  whim  of  an  igno- 
rant liorse  or  cow  doctor.  Many  a  fine  beast  has 
been  lost  by  his  owner  trusting  to  such  prescrip- 
tions. 

When  your  animal  has  fever,  nature  would 
dictate  that  all  stimulating  articles  of  diet  or  medi- 
cine should  be  avoided.  Bleeding  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation — purging, 
to  remove  irritating  substances  from  the  bowels — 
moist,  light  and  easily  digested  food,  that  his  weak- 
ened digestion  may  not  be  oppressed — cool  drinks, 
to  allay  thirst,  and  to  some  extent,  compensate  for 
diminished  secretions — rest  and  quiet,  to  prevent 
undue  excitement  in  his  system,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases — but  nothing  to 
be  done  without  reason.  Carry  out  this  principle 
and  you  will  probably  do  much  good — hardly  great 
harm ; — go  on  any  other,  and  your  measures  are 
more  likely  to  be  productive  of  injury  than  benefit. 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  our  object  now  is  not 
to   speak  of  diseases  in  detail — it  is   rather  to  en- 
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courage  our  agricultural  friends  to  Mini  before  ]  believed  the  account ;  but  finally  all  were  obliged 
they  at<— to  have  a  reason  that  will  bear  exaniina-  1  to  believe  the  fact,  though  reluctant  to  repeat  the 
tion  for  every  step  in  the  management  of  a  sick  or  i  experiment.      I  am  this  year  using  the  same  discov- 


injured  animal — to  remember  they  have  a  powerful 
assistant  in  nalure,  if  she  is  fairly  used  —  and  that 
specifics,  as  they  are  called,  are  umch  fewer  and 
less  to  be  trusted  than  their  proprietors  would 
have  us  believe.  We  might,  indeed,  almost  sum 
tip  what  we  would  desire  in  one  general  direction 
of  five  words — raKAT  tour  BRtJT.':s  like  men. — 
f^armer^s  Cabintt. 


From  the  Allmny  Cuilivalor. 

GRINDING  CORN  IN  THE  EAK. 
"Messrs  Editors — Gan  you,  or  any  of  your 
subscribers,  give  any  information  on  the  additional 
value  that  would  be  conferred  by  grinding  the 
cobs  with  the  corn  for  feeding  animals;  and  if  any, 
what  kind  of  mill  would  be  the  best  for  grinding  ? 
A  Corn  Grower." 
Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  conn- 
try  to  test  the  value  of  the  cob  when  ground  with 
corn,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  we  believe  they 
uniformly  proved  successful  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
providing  fixtures  for  grinding,  and  the  little  atten- 
tion usually  paid  in  this  country  to  savings  of  this 
kind,  has  had  the  efiect  to  prevent  the  attention  of 
farmers  from  being  much  directed  to  this  mode  of 
preparing  food  for  animals.  That  a  great  saving 
would  be  made  in  feeding  corn  meal,  by  grinding 
the  cob  with  the  grain,  might  be  reasonably  infer- 
red from  the  fact  that  when  corn  meal  is  fed  to 
horses,  it  requires  to  be  mixed  with  some  coarser 
food,  such  as  cut  straw  or  hay  ;  and  that  so  mixed, 
a  smaller  quantity  causes  the  animal  to  thrive  bet- 
ter, and  perform  work  as  well,  as  a  larf;er  quantity 
of  meal  without  such  mixture  would.  Pure  corn 
meal  does  not  appear  to  sufficiently  distend  the 
stomach  to  bring  into  exercise  its -digestive  facul- 
ties fidly,  without  taking  so  much  as  to  clog  that 
organ  and  impair  its  functions  eventually.  For 
this  reason,  a  mixture  of  less  nutritive  materials  is 
desirable  ;  and  one  of  our  most  successful  feeders 
of  pork  has  assured  us,  that  he  always  mixed  oats 
with  his  corn,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth,  pre- 
vious to  grinding,  and  thinks  he  should  find  a  profit 
in  exchanging  corn  for  oats,  bushel  for  bushel, 
rather  than  feed  the  former  to  his  pigs  clear.  It 
appears,  from  recorded  experiments,  that  the  cob, 
though  doubtless  possessing  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  nutriment  in  itself,  make  about  the  requisite 
mixture  with  the  grain,  and  hence  is  of  great  value 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 

In  the  N.  E  Farmer,  for  IS'-i.*),  may  be  found  a 
communication  from  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Perley,  giving 
the  history  of  some  experiments  made  by  him  in 
feeding  with  corn  and  cob  meal.  V.r  Perley  broke 
his  corn  and  cobs  together  by  pounding,  and  the 
mixture  was  then  ground  in  common  corn  mdlstone.". 
"Meal  made  of  this  composition,  I  scalded,  and 
made  about  as  thick  as  common  hasty  pudding  ;  or 
mixed  about  one  peck  of  meal  with  three  pecks  of 
boiled  potatoes,  thickened  to  the  consistency  of 
pudding.  With  this  kind  of  (ood  and  what  wash 
was  made  in  the  family,  I  constantly  fed  my  swine; 
there  were  none  in  the  neighborhood  grew  so  fast, 
or  were  fit  to  kill  so  early  in  the  autumn.  The 
neighbors  were  surprised  that  my  hogs  looked  so 
while  and  grew  so  well,  being  fed  as  they  were, 
with  I  ob  meal,  potatoes,  and  the  wash  of  four  cows. 
Some  ridiculed  the  notion,  others  disputed  and  dis- 


ery  and  process  of  cob  meal,  and  can  show  better 
swine  than  any  of  my  neighbors  can  produce  of  the 
same  age."  Mr  Perley  had  one  batch  of  bread 
made  of  this  mixed  meal,  combined  with  rye  flour 
in  the  usual  proportions,  and  found  it  as  light, 
moist,  sweet,  and  palatable,  as  that  made  from  pure 
corn  meal. 

According  to  Dr  Mease,  the  practice  of  grinding 
corn  witli  the  cob,  is  common  among  the  German 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.  They  consider  the 
practice  as  a  great  improvement  in  the  feeding  of 
corn,  and  many  of  their  mills  have  an  apparatus  for 
grinding.  Dr  Mease  adds,  that  "corn  meal  alone 
is  too  nourishing  or  heating,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
by  those  who  use  it,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  cut 
straw,  and  coarsely  ground  rye  or  shorts,  and  in 
this  state  constitutes  the  daily  food  of  that  fine 
body  of  draught  horses  that  do  so  much  credit  to 
our  carters  and  draymen  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
industrious  farmers  of  the  state  at  large." 

That  the  cob  of  corn  contains  considerable  imur- 
ishmcnt  in  itself,  is  very  probable;  indeed,  instan- 
ces are  on  record,  in  which  poor  people,  in  times  of 
a  scarcity  of  food  for  animals,  have  converted  them 
to  a  good  use  by  pounding  and  boiling  tliem,  and 
feeding  out  with  a  small  quantity  of  cut  corn  leaves 
or  straw.  On  such  food,  cattle  have  some  time 
subsisted,  and  even  seemed  to  be  in  good  heart,  if 
not  to  thrive. 

In  the  Mass.  Agric.  Reports  for  18'-J3,  is  a  com- 
munication from  Mr  Rice,  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the 
subject  of  feeding  cattle,  which  constituted  a  part 
of  his  business,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  one  of  his  experiments  in  using  cob 
meal. 

"The  second  year,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  I 
made  use  of  cob  meal,  I  thought  I  would  try  an  ex- 
periment by  feeding  one  ox  with  corn  and  oats 
ground,  the  other  with  corn  and  cobs,  having  a 
yoke  of  oxen  so  even  matched,  that  no  one  who 
viewed  them  was  satisfied  which  was  the  best;  ac- 
cordingly I  fed  them  as  above.  The  cob  is  compu- 
ted to  make  a  little  more  than  one  third,  therefore, 
I  mixed  the  other  with  one  third  oats  as  was  my 
former  mode.  I  gave  each  ox  an  equal  quantity 
at  a  time,  except  the  one  which  had  corn  and  oats 
sometimes  became  dainty,  and  would  not  eat  his 
allowance,  while  the  other  kept  a  regular  course. 
The  allowance  for  both  was  a  little  over  three 
pecks  per  day.  When  taken  to  market  and  killed, 
they  weighed  twentyeight  hundred  and  a  half;  the 
one  fed  on  corn  and  oats  weighing  half  a  hundred 
the  most,  while  the  one  fed  on  corn  and  cob  meal 
was  considered  half  a  dollar  per  cwt.  the  best  beef 
The  one  fed  on  corn  and  cobs  had  KilJ  lbs.  of  tal- 
low, the  other  16'i  lbs." 

From  this,  and  other  experiments,  it  would  seem 
that  cobs  ground  with  corn,  add  to  its  value  for  the 
purposes  of  feeding,  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as 
would  the  same  quantity  of  oats.  If  such  is  the 
case,  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  the  practice  of  grinding  the 
cob  with  the  corn  general,  where  this  grain  is  used 
for  feeding. 

The  mill  used  in  Pennsylvania,  is  one  invented 
by  Evans,  and  much  resembles  the  ordinary  plaster 
mill  in  its  (pperations.  A  cast  iron  screw  revolves 
over  a  grate  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  strong  hopper 
iron  lined.     The  ears  of  corn  thrown  into  the  hop- 


per are  taken  hold  of  by  the  screw,  broken  to 
pieces,  and  then  they  fall  through  the  grate  into  a 
spout,  by  which  they  are  guided  to  the  millstones.  ' 
Dr  Mease,  however,  strongly  condemns  the  use  of 
the  same  mill  for  grinding  both  plaster  and  cobs,  as 
wiihout  great  precaution,  the  plaster  will  be  mixed 
with  the  cob  meal,  and  produce  dangerous  concre- 
tions in  the  intestines  of  tlie  animal  eating  it.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  a  common  pair  of  mill- 
stones are  used,  the  opening  in  the  upper  being 
made  larger  than  usual,  and  the  stones  being  more 
bosomed  out,  or  made  to  fit  less  close  in  the  inner 
part,  than  when  used  for  grain.  It  is  believed  that 
corn  in  the  cob  might  be  broken  sufficiently  fine  in 
a  common  iron  bark  mill,  to  admit  being  gioiind  in 
ordinary  mill  stones  without  difficulty.  We  should 
think  that  in  any  district  where  Indian  corn  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  a  miller  would  find  it  for  his  inte- 
rest to,  attach  a  cob  cracker  to  his  machinery,  as 
we  are  confident  the  farmers  would  find  themselves 
well  repaid  by  the  great  saving  and  superiority  of 
the  meal  so  made,  for  feeding. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

EXHIBITION   OF   FRUITS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  26,  1840. 

From  Mr  William  Hurd,  of  Newton;  choice 
specimens  of  Spice,  Hervey,  and  Cathead  apples, 
Blood  Peaches  and  Quinces. 

From  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.,  Roxbiiry  ;  two  va- 
rieties of  pears,  names  unknown — one  of  fine  fla- 
vor— a  desirable   kind. 

From  Hon.  Elijah  Vose,  Dorchester  ;  fine  speci- 
mens of  Yellow  Rareripe  and  Orange  Clingstone 
peaches. 

From  S.  Downer,  Esq.,  Dorchester  ;  Pond's  seed- 
ling, Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Miller's  Burgundy 
Grapes. 

From  Hall  J.  Howe,  Esq.,  South  Boston;  supe- 
rior specimens  of  Isabella  Grapes. 

From  Joseph  G.  Coolidge,  Esq,  Cambridge;  a 
fine  specimen  of  Red  apples,  name  unknown,  now 
in  eating — in  size,  color  and  flavor  similar  to  the 
Red  Juneating. 

From  Dr.    Burnett,  of  ,  by    Mr  Walker;  a 

fine  specimen  of  the  Burnett  pear. 

From  Nathaniel  Clapp,  Esq.,  Dorchester;  Bro- 
cas  Beigamot  pears — which  for  size  and  flavor 
have  nrt  been  excelled  at  any  exhibition  ;  also  the 
Heathcote,  not  in  eating. 

From  Mr  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brightim  ;  Teton 
de  Venus  and  Lemon  Clingstone  peaches  of  extra 
size  and  beauty  ;  also  a  large  kind,  name  unknown, 
and  a  Seedling,  past  eating. 

From  Miss  Gills,  Washington  street,  Boston ; 
a  Seedling  pear,  from  the  Bartlett.  This  tree  has 
shown  fruit  for  three  or  four  years  past;  and  has 
given  evidence  of  its  excellence  for  size,  beauty 
and  flavor  worthy  of  its  progenitor.  The  commit- 
tee have  named  it  the  Gill  pear. 

From  Frederick  Tudor,  Esq.,  Nahant;  Belle  et 
Bonne,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Bezi  Vaet,  Pope's  (Qua- 
ker, Napnieon  and  ButTum  pears ;  Reinet  Gour- 
mand apples  and  Sweetwater  grapes  ;  all  field  cul- 
ture at  Nahant.  Mr  Tudor  has  shown  good  taste 
in  his  selection  of  fruits,  and  his  cultivation  is  an 
evidence  that  none  need  despair.  His  exhibition 
of  pears  will  rank  with  the  best. 
For  the  Committee, 

BENJ.  V.  FRENCH. 


A  good  life  is  the  best  philosophy. 
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For  ihe  New  Engliind  Farmer. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  RHODE  IS- 
LAND SOCIETY. 

The  Kliode  Island  Society  Cor  the  Encouragi^- 
ment  of  Domestic  Industry  lield  their  annual  meet- 
ing at  P^nvtuxet  on  the  2:k\  of  Sept.  inst. 

To  their  lienor  be  it  said,  that  from  a  hifrh  sense 
of  tlie  moral  obligation  which  was  considered  due 
to  the  public,  the  standing  committee  agreed  to 
dispense  with  all  sliow  and  parade,  and  substitute 
a  more  mental  and  enlightened  course:  it  being 
admitted  that  no  useful  instruction  can  possibly  re- 
sult from  the  scramble  of  a  ploughing  match,  or 
from  the  exhibition  of  a  few  animals  that  were 
reared  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  :  (for  those 
at  a  distance  can  not  bo  driven.) 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  household 
ntianufaclures  required  the  fostering  aid  of  a  socie- 
ty. As  the  staple  products  of  the  soil  can  not  be 
exhibited,  written  statements  of  the  mode  and  cost 
of  cultivation  are  necessarily  made  out  and  for- 
warded to  the  committee  on  agriculture  : — butter 
and  cheese  are  examined  at  an  appointed  time  and 
place  : — all  agricultural  experiments,  for  which 
premiums  are  offered,  are  adjudged  also  from  the 
written  statements  of  the  applicants. 

Under  this  improved  arrangement,  the  disgrace- 
ful and  demoralizing  effect  of  drawing  together,  as 
formerly,  an  intemperate  rabble,  is  wholly  avoided. 
The  Society  have  acted  under  the  meritorious  influ- 
ence of  this  consideration,  that  whatever  promotes 
intemperance  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  pro- 
fession of  encouragement  to  domestic  industry. 
Perhaps  on  this  ground  it  is  not  in  the  least  objec- 
tionable that  they  should  deny  the  use  of  wine  at 
their  annual  dinners.  Wine  may  promote  convivi- 
ality on  festive  occasions  ;  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  excitement  drawn  from  a  higher  source  is  pre- 
ferable. The  rising  generation  of  young  husband- 
men have  come  to  congratulate  each  other  that 
their  fathers  have  elevated  the  standard  of  mental 
improvement  in  the  broad  field  occupied  by  the 
yeomanry  of  our  country.  Their  progress  is  and 
must  remain  to  be  onward.  Those  benevolent  spi- 
rits who  hail  with  delight  every  manifestation  of 
improvement  that  tends  to  exalt  mankind,  would 
have  mot  a  two-fold  gratification  at  the  Society's 
dinner  table.  In  addition  to  substantial  viands, 
might  here  be  found  a  rare  collection  of  choice 
vegetables,  several  new  and  valu.ible  kinds  of  po- 
tatoes, beets,  turnips,  squashes,  beans,  tomatoes, 
&c.  &c.,  all  presented  in  the  most  inviting  style, 
affording  an  instructive  lesson  even  to  the  already 
good  housewife.  The  bountiful  products  of  the 
season,  through  the  influence  of  the  nymph  Pomo. 
na,  gave  the  means  of  loading  their  table  with 
French  and  Isabella  grapes,  a  great  variety  of 
pears  and  apples,  both  foreigji  and  domestic,  which 
have  been  brought  into  notice  of  late  by  our  inde- 
fatigable horticulturists ;  green  and  white  fleshed 
melons,  from  seed  procured  at  Minorca,  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  Naples  and  Rome.  The  display 
of  peaches  must  at  this  season  be  limited  t.j  the 
Heath,  late  York  and  some  others.  With  a  profu- 
sion of  such  blessings  before  theui,  no  foreign  aid 
was  required  to  bring  out  the  Attic  eloquence  of 
those  who  were  called  upon  and  encouraged  by  the 
happy  efforts  of  the  venerable  President:  much 
valuable  instruction  miiiht  naturally  be  looked  for 
from  such  a  body  of  practical  farmers.  Althouirh 
their  style  of  address    might  unavoidably  be  some- 


wliat  colloquial,  still  the  interest  of  tliose  present 
would  be  the  more  excited.  This  most  important 
class  of  our  community  possess  a  fund  of  common 
sense,  nay  knowledge  ;  and  clear  and  <listinct  ideas 
were  never  known  to  exist  unattended  by  a  com- 
mand of  language  suited  to  their  correct  expres- 
sion. 

This  first  experiment  of  the  Society  on  their 
new  plan  having  met  with  (he  deserved  approba- 
tion of  the  moral  and  enlightened  portions  of  tlie 
community,  promises  well  for  the  future. 


Worcester,  Sept.  29th,  1840. 


A  SPECTATOR. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmur. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE  USEFUL  FOR 
FARMERS. 

We  once  heard  a  disputation  on  the  utility  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  languages  for  the  farmers — 
rather  a  novel  subject  to  be  sure,  to  call  people  to- 
gether to  listen  to,  yet  it  had  the  success  to  'bring 
out  a  full  house,'  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
pursued  was  of  so  calm,  yet  of  so  thorough  a  na- 
ture, that  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  actual- 
ly held,  though  not  '  in  durance  vile,'  through  the 
whole  of  a  session  of  several  hours.  And  here  we 
anticipate  that  the  kind  reader  of  our  essays  will 
begin  to  imagine  that  we  are  '  running  off  the 
track ' — that  language  is  not  so  much  of  a  science 
as  it  might  be.  We,  however,  as  we  pursue  the 
tenor  of  our  way,  can  consider  it  in  no  other  sense 
than  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  facts  capable  of  in- 
vestigation, and  of  being  reduced  to  system  and 
order  ;  hence  it  is  matter  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion. In  favor  of  the  proposition  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancicni  classics  was  beneficial  to  those  en- 
gaged in  terraculture,  it  was  asserted  that  a  man 
would  hoe  his  potatoes  more  thoroughly,  and  a  wo- 
man wash  her  dishes  with  greater  speed  and  more 
neatness,  when  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
than  though  they  had  no  acquaintance  with  them. 
We  certainly  believe,  that  a  well  educated  man 
will  discharge  all  the  duties  of  life,  however  meni- 
al they  may  be,  more  to  his  own  mind  and  interest 
and  to  the  general  acceptation  of  others,  than  one 
whose  days  of  childhood  and  leisure  moments  of 
youth  and  maturer  years,  have  been  spent  in  a  sort 
of  '  brute  unconscious  gaze,'  investigating  nothing 
unless  the  things  that  it  is  least  necessary  for  them 
to  know  ;  and  as  for  an  ignorant  woman,  ah,  she  is 
a  perfectly  unendurable  commodity,  one  that  we 
can  in  no  wise  fellowship — in  far  too  many  cases 
an  invidious  gossip,  a  thing  pretendedly  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  other  people's  matters,  and 
much  better  acquainted  with  their  needs  and  wants 
than  themselves. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  is  essen- 
tially necessary,  to  some  extent  at  least,  for  all 
who  would  familiarize  themselves  with  the  natural 
sciences.  Herbs  and  plants,  and  indeed  every 
subject  of  natural  history  may,  and  indeed  in  innu- 
merable cases  do,  have  different  provincial  names, 
in  all  regions,  varying  frequently  in  passing  over  a 
very  small  extent  of  territory.  With  such  a  state 
of  things  existing,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  with  regard  to  things, 
were  there  no  remedy.  The  Latin  and  Greek  very 
happily  lend  their  aid  to  extricate  us  from  this  state 
of  things,  for  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  they  are 
languages  studied  by  all  civilized  nations.  Hence 
they  are  common  languages,  known  and  understood 
everywhere;  and    for    this    reason    the    scientific 


names  of  the  subjects  of  history  are  given  in  them, 
merely  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  tongue.  We 
now  take  it  for  granted  that  a  farmer  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  sciences,  and  if  so,  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  may  be  conceived  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  his  success.  But  of  all 
things  a  man  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  tongue.  What  horrid  absur- 
dities would  often  escape  his  utterance  if  this  were 
invariably  possessed  by  him  I  What  'running  to 
and  fro'  and  gathering  together  of  misplaced  words 
and  unmeaning  sentences  would  be  avoided  if  this 
were  the  fact  I  Let  it  be  invcistigated  as  a  science, 
let  all  its  parts  and  bearings  be  brought  together, 
and  fach  part  put  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  the 
beautiful  system  of  facts  whicli  science  every  where 
developes,  will  appear. 

But  there  are  excellencies  found  in  the  study  of 
the  classics,  aside  from  those  which  their  use  in  the 
other  sciences  require,  which  render  them  worthy 
of  investigation.  They  have  a  style  worthy  as  a 
model  for  present  times  ;  their  historical  relations 
are  of  a  pure  and  interesting  character,  possessing 
excellencies  of  which  they  are  sadly  shorn  in  most 
translations.  The  Georgics  of  Virgil,  though  they 
may  contain  some  antiquated  notions,  appropriate 
to  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written, 
should  be  known  and  read  by  every  farmer  in  their 
original  dress,  not  only  as  relics  of  an  age  long 
since  buried,  but  as  containing,  at  least,  sound  max- 
ims, worthy  to  be  enforced  by  a  people  who  claim 
higher  precedence  to  knowledge  and  experience 
than  he  who  wrote  them,  and  his  approving  con- 
temporaries. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  B. 

Mount  Osceola. 


For  the  New  England  Partner. 

DESTRUCTION   OP  ROSE-BUSH  INSECTS. 
Windham,  M  H.,  Sept.  30,  1840. 

Messrs  J.  Breck  S,-  Co. — Gentlemen — The  name 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers  of 
the  iMass.  Horticultural  Society  not  being  by  me, 
I  address  you,  with  a  certain  prescription  for  the 
deslrultion  of  insects  attacking  rose  bushes,  leav- 
ing the  bush  unharmed,  which  has  been  tested  by 
several  years  experience. 

When  the  stock,  stem  and  leaves  have  been  lite- 
rally covered,  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch  snuff,  alias  yel- 
low snuff,  has  dispossessed  them.  If  possession  is 
regained,  which  has  very  rarely  occurred  with  me, 
a  second  dose  has  ended  the  contest. 

Why  should  not  snuff  be  effective,  when  the  na- 
sal twang  of  the  human  subject,  under  the  volunta- 
ry infliction  of  this  narcotic  poison,  bears  such  sad 
testimony  of  its  destructive  power  ? 

Yours,  S.  FESSENDEN. 


Silk. — The  importance  of  the  manufacture  of 
silk  is  shown  by  the  annual  official  statement  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  From  that 
document  it  appears  the  value  of  silks  imported 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September  last, 
was  $23,139,823 

Sewing  silk,  809,534 


Total,         $33,949,357 
This  is   nearly  double  the    amount  of  any    other 
article  imported  in  the  United  States,  and  an  enor- 
mous sum  to  pay  for  a  single  article  in  one  year 

A*,  y.  Sun. 
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LUCERNE— fTl/frficfig-o  sntiva.) 
In  our  previous  volumes,  several  articlrs  on  the 
character  and  cultivation  of  this  i)huit  have  already 
bee[i  given  to  our  renders  ;  but  we  cannot  resist 
the  hiyh  praises  given  it,  and  select  another  from 
the  many  we  find  in  our  eotemporaries.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  cultivate  it  in  Ken- 
tucky, hut  we  believe  that  it  would  prove  very  use- 
ful.  The  excellencies  of  this  grass  are  its  great 
product  and  long  continuance— yielding  from  three 
to  five,  sometimes  even  eight  tons  per  acre,  and 
continuing  from  one  sowing  from  six  to  ten  years, 
depending  upon  situation  anil  soil,  and  a  proper 
preparation  of  the  jironnd  at  the  sowing.  It  re- 
sists the  effect  of  drought,  by  means  of  its  long, 
deep  crowing  roots.  It  is  best  used  by  assoiling  ; 
that  is,  cutting  and  feeding  it  green  ;  or  by  (Uthir- 
in^-)  confining  the  animal  to  be  fed,  to  a  very  small 
space  at  one  time,  or  in  hay.  In  the  last  mention- 
ed it  is  treated  as  clover,  but  the  first  is  the  way  in 
which  we  suppose  it  would  be  most  profitable  to  us. 
An  acre,  or  two  acres  sown  near  the  stable,  would 
furnish  the  horses  with  an  abundance  at  every  feed 
from  May  to  October-  We  would  be  glad  to  he-.'.r 
of  some  one  trying  the  experiment,  if  no  more.  Wo 
are  informed  that  the  seed  cost  from  twentyfivo  to 
thirty  cents  per  pound. — Franklin  Fiirmer. 

Ldckrnk. — As  we  have  expected,  and  as  it  de- 
serves, this  plant  is  attracting  more  of  the  public 
attention.  This  is  the  result  of  the  merits  of  the 
plant  itself,  and  a  growing  disposition  among  agri- 
culturists to  diversify  their  crops  more  than  they 
have  done  heretofore,  and  especially  to  make,  as 
it  is  their  obvious  interest  to  do,  better  provision 
in  the  way  of  grasses  and  roots. 

A  very  sensible  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer's  Cabinet,  who  is  justly  impressed  with  the 
great  value  of  lucerne,  and  who  has  evidently  been 
a  close  observer  of  its  cliaracter  and  habits,  makes 
in  regard  to  its  cultivation  the  following  remarks. 
— Jimer.  Farnur. 

"My  experience  in  raising  this  astonishing  crop 
has  been  pretty  extensive,  and  as  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  many 
parts  of  this  country,  I  would  detail  a  mode  in  the 
culture,  which,  in  suitable  situations  and  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances  would,  Jam  convinced,  be 
attended  with  perfect  success. 

The  land  designed  for  it  siio.uld  be  summer-fal- 
lowed, the  weeds  being  carefoUy  gathered  after 
every  ploughing,  and  not  a  moment  should  be  lost 
in  bringing  fnrward  as  many  crops  of  seed-weeds 
as  possible,  by  frequent  ploughings  and  harrow. 
ings,  turning  them  down  as  fast  as  they  come. 
Before  the  last  ploughing,  a  covering  of  well-rotted 
manure  should  be  spread  on  the  land,  and  this  be- 
ing turned  in,  the  seed,  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds 
per  acre,  should  be  sown  broadcast,  in  August  or 
September,  unaccompanied  with  any  crop,  and  be 
immediately  rolled  in.  In  the  middle  and  southern 
States  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  being  injur- 
ed by  the  winter  cold,  provided  it  be  protected  by 
the  usual  quantity  of  s/iow,  and  although  the  weeds 
which  might  still  remain  in  the  soil,  may  sprint:  up 
with  the  lucerne,  yet  as  they  would  bo  prevented 
from  growing  in  the  winter,  that  crop  would  shoot 
earlier  in  the  spring  tlian  they,  and  would  soon 
out-top  and  overgrow  them;  while  four  or  five  cut. 
tings  of  the  lucerne  during  the  next  summer  would 
prevent  these  weeds  from  obtaining  even  a  chance 
of  success. 

It  is  a  mistaken    idea    that    lucerne    requires    a 


rich  soil  ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact;  indeed  I 
have  known  several  attempts  to  raise  it  on  such  fail, 
in  consequence  I  think  of  this  very  circumstance; 
but  a  suHuble  soil  is  quite  necessary,  and  what  that 
i.s,  is  not  sometimes  easily  definable  beforehand; 
but  experiments  on  a  small  scale  will  soon  point 
theni  out.  The  subsoil  for  tliis  crop  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  surface,  and  the  most 
prolific  crops  have  been  obtained  from  soils  sup- 
posed too  barren  to  produce  any  profitable  yield 
whatever.  .Ashes  form  an  excellent  top-dressing 
for  lucerne,  as  they  contain  no  seeds  of  weeds,  and 
this  is  a  circumstance  of  incalculable  importani'e 
to  its  future  well  being:  all  other  manures  should 
bo  applied  during  the  frosts  of  winter,  for  before 
the  seeds  of  the  weeds,  which  might  be  contained 
in  them,  can  vegetate  in  the  spring,  the  lucerne 
has  started,  and  will  then  keep  the  lead  ;  and  when 
the  crop  has  taken  full  possession  cf  the  soil,  noth- 
ing appears  more  tenacious  of  life,  or  equal  to  cope 
with  it,  especially  during  a  season  of  drought, 
when  all  other  vegetation  has  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  then,  I  have  often  known  it  to 
shoot  away  at  the  rate  of  two  inches  in  height  ev- 
ery twentyfour  hours.  It  has  been  the  custom  in 
pome  places,  to  raise  the  crop  on  a  seed  bed,  and 
transplant  the  roots,  but  this  is  changing  the  na- 
ture of  the  plant,  for  its  peculiar  characteristic — a 
tap-rooted  plant — is  thus  destroyed  ;  and  however 
much  it  might  thereafter  flouri.-^h  on  good  soils,  it 
is  not  so  fitted  to  pump  up,  from  the  depth  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  moisture  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
crop  of  eleven  tons  per  acre,  during  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year ;  nor  is  it,  after  that,  so  well 
able  to  cope  with  the  weeds,  as  its  strength  is  nev- 
er so  great  as  when  its  roots  are  deep,  and  forms  a 
woody  crown  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  bid- 
ding defiance  even  to  the  ploughshare,  and  seem- 
ing to  gain    strength  from  the    roughest  treatment. 

Nor  is  the  very  general  practice  of  drilling  the 
seed,  and  keeping  the  rows  clear  of  weeds  by  the 
hoe,  at  all  to  be  recommended  ;  it  is  thus  made  to 
flourish,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  too  much  labor  and 
expense  ;  nor  have  I  ever  known  a  hoed  crop  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  very  many  that  I  have 
seen  broadcast,  and  which  had  been  raised  with 
little  expense  or  labor.  The  observation,  at  page 
ii^S,  vol.  3,  of  the  Cabinet,  that  unless  the  lucerne 
crop  is  sown  in  drill.*,  and  kept  clear  by  hoeing,  it 
will  never  answar  to  the  farmer,  is  erroneous — 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact — thick  sowing 
in  the  autumn  or  late  summer  on  a  clean  and  suita- 
ble soil,  will  render  quite  unnecessary  drilling  and 
hoeing  ;  and  will  insure  larger  crops  than  can  be 
obtained  by  any  other  mode  of  management. 

Lucerne  has  been  denominated  an  impatient 
crop,  but  on  suitable  soils,  nothing  succeeds  so 
well  or  with  less  trouble;  the  seeds  start  in  a  very 
(rw  days,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  at  first  as 
decided  and  rapid  as  the  common  red  clover;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  after  this,  it  seems  ready 
to  give  nay  to  a  crop  of  weeds,  and  the  most  prom- 
ising prospect  is  often  destroyed  in  a  few  days. 
But  to  those  who  are  aci|uainled  with  its  habits, 
the  cultivation  is  neither  diificult  or  hazardous,  and 
when  it  once  decides  the  question  "to  grow  or  not 
to  grow,"  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  no  crop  on 
earth  that  can  at  all  kee;.  pace  with  it  ;  and  it  is 
then  a  crop  for  life,  or  thereabouts.  The  best 
crops  which  I  ever  knew,  were  those  which  grew 
on  the  sea  shore,  not  two  feet  from  high  water 
mark — nay,  I  have  known  it  grow  and  flourish  on 
the  sea  beach,  overflown  by  every  spri.ng  tide,  with- 


out sufl^ering  the  least  injury  from  it.  Those  crops 
grew  on  white  sand,  with  not  a  particle  of  earth 
to  be  seen  in  its  composition,  and  there  were,  of 
course,  no  weeds  to  impede  its  growth  ;  but,  at  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  this  bed  of  sand  was  found 
resting  upon  a  substance  of  fine  light  mould,  into 
whicli  the  roots  had  penetrated  and  produced  crops 
which  were  truly  astonishing  iii  their  bulk  and  vig- 
or;  and  upon  these  fields  it  had  been  customary 
to  tether  cows  during  the  whole  summer,  for  ages, 
without  manure,  and  yet  no  diminution  of  its 
strength  was  ever  dreampt  of.  During  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  not  a  blade  of  lucerne  was  to  be 
seen,  the  roots  had  all  been  covered  by  a  light  coat 
of  sand,  which  had  been  blown  up  I'rom  the  beach; 
this  protected  the  crop  from  the  frosts  ;  and  very 
early  in  the  spring,  the  shoots  of  lucerne  would  be 
found  penetrating  it  in  all  directions,  like  aspara- 
gus plants,  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  spread 
the  surface  like  a  carpet,  furnishing,  in  about  the 
space  of  two  weeks,  excellent  food  for  cattle  of  ev- 
ery description,  and  upon  which  hogs  would  fatten, 
fit  for  slaughter  ;  it  being  remarkable  that  these 
last,  after  masticating  even  the  woody  stalks  of 
the  plant,  would  not  eject  any  portion  of  it,  but 
swallow  the  whole."  Via. 


RECLAIMED  .MEADOWS. 

There  are  in  all  parts  of  our  country  more  or 
less  lands  called  swamps,  bogs,  or  bog-meadowa, 
as  they  may  happen  to  be  bare,  or  productive  of  a 
little  worthless  grass.  Now  such  spots  are  usual- 
ly the  richest  part  of  a  farm,  being  points  on  which 
for  ages  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  surrounding 
fields,  the  salts,  manures,  and  fertile  mould,  have 
been  centred,  and  where  they  have  been  preserved 
as  in  close  reservoirs  ready  to  reward  the  hand  and 
the  labor  that,  directed  by  skill,  should  endeavor 
to  turn  them  to  account  in   the  cultivation  of  land. 

One  of  the  surest  indications  of  an  improved  ag- 
riculture in  this  country,  is  the  notices  that  fre- 
quently meet  our  eyes  in  the  contemporary  jour- 
nals, as  well  as  those  furnished  for  the  Cultivator, 
of  the  reclamation  of  these  long  neglected  places, 
and  their  extreme  productiveness  when  brought  un- 
der cultivation.  They  are  found  not  only  to  he 
reservoirs  of  the  richest  manures,  requiring  only  to 
have  the  acidity  which  such  wet  places  are  sure  to 
give  the  vegetable  matter  collected  in  them,  cor- 
rected by  lime  or  fermentation,  by  mixture  with 
other  manures,  but  by  proper  treatment,  to  be  ca- 
pable of  giving  crops  of  roots  or  grass  of  the  most 
luxuriant  kind. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  convert  the  earth  of  these 
natural  meadows  into  manure,  the  best  method  is 
to  draw  it  in  the  summer  or  fall  to  the  barn  yard, 
which  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a 
foot  with  the  transported  material.  This  will  ab- 
sorb the  liquid  manure  of  the  yards,  be  mixed  by 
the  feet  of  the  animals,  with  the  long  manure  made 
from  waste  stalks,  hay,  straw,  &c.,  and  in  the 
spring  when  wanted  for  the  crops,  will  be  found 
more  valuable  than  barn  yard  manure  usually  is. 

If  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  the  earth  where  it  is, 
or  convert  the  swamp  into  first  rate  tillable  land, 
thorough  draining  in  every  part  must  be  attended 
to,  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  advantage.  If  made 
dry  enough  for  the  plough,  let  the  surface  be  fully 
juilverized  with  that  implement.  If  bogs  or  brush 
abound,  they  must  be  grubbed  and  burned,  and  a 
dressing  of  lime  or  ashes,  or  even  mere  common 
sand  or  gravel,  will  produce  an  excellent  effect—..  ' 
Alb.  Cult.  ' 
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Tor  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

COWS  FIOLDING  UP  THEIR  MILK. 
Mr  Edilor — Sir :  I  ain  not  in  tlie  habit  of  writing 
for  any  publicution,  but  as  I  have  just  commenced 
farming  with  my  father,  who  is  ono  of  the  best 
managers  of  the  old  school,  I  feel  very  much  inte- 
rested ia  wiiatever  I  see  or  hear  relative  to  the 
management  of  a  farm.  I  thought  I  might  be  of 
use  to  some  one  by  giving  my  father's  mode  of 
treating  a  cow  that  holds  up  her  milk  on  taking 
away  the  calf,  or  at  any  other  time.  In  the  first 
place  he  ascertains  what  kind  of  food  the  cow  likes 
best;  whether  it  be  meal,  oats  or  potatoes: — he 
takes  the  food  and  coaxes  her  to  one  corner  of  the 
yard  or  into  the  stable  ;  gives  it,  and  begins  to 
milk  : — if  the  cow  refuses  to  give  her  milk,  he  tries 
the  same  the  second  time,  and  has  always  succeed- 
ed to  get  the  milk  as  freely  as  from  any  other  cow, 
unless  the  food  was  aeglected,  or  contained  some- 
thing which  she  did  not  like.  IMy  father  bought  a 
young  cow  last  winter:  she  had  her  calf  quite 
early  in  the  spring:  on  takini;  away  the  calf  she 
held  her  milk,  giving  it  down  only  once  in  two  or 
three  days  :  he  tried  several  experiments,  (not  lik- 
ing the  trouble  of  feeding,)  till  the  cow  was  nearly 
dry  :  fin^ling  ncme  of  them  effectual,  he  began  to 
feed,  and  never  has  been  troubled  since.  The  cow 
says,  no  supper  no  milk.  This  is  the  fourth  or 
fifth  cow  of  this  description  he  has  had,  and  has  al- 
ways succeeded  in  getting  the  milk  as  freely  as 
from  any  other  cow.  J.  C. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CANKER    WORM    TROUGHS. 

Mr  Colinan — Dear  Sir: — Having  a  few  apple 
trees  that  I  wished  to  protect  from  the  ravages  of 
the  canker  worm,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  lead  troughs  recommended  by  yourself  and  oth- 
ers, and  now  in  pretty  general  use.  I  have  found 
them  answer  the  purpose  very  well :  they  have  so 
far  protected  my  trees  from  the  worms  :  but  I  have 
recently  discovered  that  worms  and  other  bad  in- 
sects have  bedded  themselves  in  the  cotton  between 
the  lead  and  the  tree  :  the  bark  appears  to  be  con- 
siderably eaten  and  dead,  and  I  am  apprehensive 
that  the  trees  have  sustained  serious  injury.  I 
have  heretofore  had  great  confidence  in  these  leads 
as  an  effectual  remedy,  but  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  there  was  danger  of  any  damage  or  difli- 
culty  from  such  a  source.  Now  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  will  do  as  much  hurl  as  good,  unless  this  dif- 
ficulty can  be  obviated.  I  have  tiiought  of  a  reme- 
dy, hut  prefer  that  the  maker  or  inventor  of  the 
article  should  suggest  one  himself,  before  I  expose 
my  own  ignorance. 

If  you  consider  these  remarks  of  any  conse- 
quence, you  can  insert  them  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
and  oblige  one  and  perhaps  more  of  your 

Oct.  1,  1840.  SUBSCRIBERS. 


There  have  been  frosts  recently  all  over  the 
country  as  far  south  as  Charleston.  Happily  the 
protracted  warm  weather  of  the  past  summer  ad- 
vanced crops  so  rapidly  that  they  were  out  of  the 
way,  or  nearly  so,  before  Sir  Jack  showed  his  teeth. 
— Boat.  Times. 


If,  says  the  Boston  Times,  '  the  undovout  astro- 
nomer is  mad,'  the  undevout  gardener  must  be  a 
lusus  naturtB. 


FARMER'S   FESTIVAL. 

The  Exhibition  at  Georgetown  on  Wednesdciy, 
by  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  was  well  sus- 
tained. In  many  respects  it  far  exceeded  any 
thing  of  the  kind  heretofiue  witnessed  in  the  coun- 
ty. The  number  and  character  of  the  animals  ex- 
hibited was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  And  the  num- 
ber of  those  present  to  examine  them,  indicated 
that  the  pursuits  of  the  farmer  are  not  second  to 
any  other  in  awakening  the  atlention  of  the  public. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  so  lively  an  interest  manifest- 
ed in  the  promotion  of  objects  so  directly  calcula- 
ted to  benefit  society.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  wit- 
ness individuals  of  every  creed  and  party,  cordially 
co-operating  without  jealousy,  for  the  general  good. 

There  were  18  teams  engaged  in  the  ploughing 
match,  and  their  work  received  the  highest  encomi- 
ums from  the  committees. 

Four  and  twenty  pair  of  working  oxen  were  en- 
tered for  premiums — several  of  which  were  of  tlie 
very  first  class  of  this  useful  animal. 

The  show  of  fat  cattle  was  meagre,  there  being 
but  one  decent  ox  among  the  number.  In  a  coun- 
ty so  fond  of  good  living  and  so  able  to  afford  it, 
this  is  not  as  it  should  he. 

Of  bulls,  there  was  a  great  display  of  fine  ani- 
mals— more  tlian  20  being  on  the  ground.  Some 
of  these  were  equnl  to  any  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 

About  10  pairs  of  steers  were  exhibited,  some  of 
which  were  of  the  first  class. 

Of  milch  cows,  the  exhibition  was  superb.  There 
were  13  cows  entered  for  premium  and  several  oth- 
ers for  exhibition.  Judging  from  their  appearance 
and  what  was  said  of  them,  we  should  think  our 
farmers  are  learning  to  put  a  proper  estimate  on 
this  most  valuable  animal.  We  know  not  how 
they  can  better  promote  their  own  interest,  than  by 
careful  attention  to  the  selection  and  feed  of  their 
milch  cows. 

There  were  24  heifers  exhibited,  that  promised 
to  equal  their  mothers. 

Of  calves,  there  were  but  few — no  premium  be- 
ing offered  for  them  until  they  have  passed  the  first 
year — it  being  impossible  to  judge  of  their  value 
at  maturity. 

Of  swine,  as  heretofore,  Essex  will  not  yield  the 
palm  to  any  ime.  The  exhibition  of  this  class  of 
animals,  of  the  various  kinds,  was  very  numerous, 
many  of  them  approached  very  near  perfection. 
Those  of  the  Berkshire  breed  had   the    preference. 

There  was  a  very  fair  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy;  there  being  about  a  dozen  entries  for 
the  premiums  offered  for  butter,  and  four  for  cheese. 
We  understood  the  committee  to  speak  of  the  but- 
ter as  much  superior  to  that  of  former  years. 

In  tlie  hail  for  domestic  manufactures  we  notic- 
ed a  rich  exhibition  of  useful  articles.  The  num- 
ber of  entries  was  about  149,  comprising  the  usual 
variety.  The  display  of  hearth  rugs  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  industry  of  those  who 
made  them.  Among  the  crticles  exhibited  was  a 
silk  gown  made  by  a  lady  now  93  years  of  age, 
from  silk  of  her  own  raising.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  pleasantly  suggested  to  the  Trustees 
the  expediency  of  ofi'ering  a  premium  to  that  young 
lady  who  should  produce  a  similar  gown,  as  her 
own  handiwork  ;  and  then  as  the  best  reward  that 
could  be  given  to  the  best  young  farmer  in  the 
county,  the  young   lady  herself. 

A  great  variety  of  fruits  were  exhibited  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county  ;  and  a  beautiful  display 
of  flowers  by  several  public-spirited  gentlemen 
from  Salem. 


There  were  various  entries  for  the  prorniums  of- 
fered for  crops,  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  ex- 
periments, &c.,  the  reports  on  which  will  not  be 
matured  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  address  by  Mr  Huntington  was  replete  with 
good  taste  and  sound  instruction,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  by  our  young  men  as  a  valuable  guide  in 
their  pursuits  of  life. 

The  Societv  were  favored  with  a  beautiful  hymn 
from  Mr  Lunt,  of  Newburyport. 

On  the  whole,  although  much  more  might  have 
been  done,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  complaint 
of  this  exhibition.  P. 

Danvtrs,  Oct.  1,  1840.  [Salem  Gaz. 


.Igricultural  Papers. — Nothing  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  improveiiieiit  of  agriculture  in  our 
country  as  this  class  of  publications.  No  farmer 
is  so  poor  that  he  can  afford  to  do  without  one. 
They  serve  as  the  vehicle  by  which  a  vast  amount 
of  information  is  disseminated,  and  the  experience 
of  a  large  number  of  practical  men  is  brought  into 
active  operation.  To  be  a  '  book  farmer,'  is  not 
now  as  formerly,  a  term  of  reproach,  and  few  far- 
mers of  intelligence  in  the  country  are  now  asham- 
ed of  the  title.  These  publications  have  induced 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  if  all  men  engaged  in  agri- 
culture cannot  become  experimental  farmers,  still 
they  may  profit  largely  from  the  experiments  of 
those  who  can.  Another  good  arising  from  them 
has  been,  to  induce  men  no  longer  blindly  to  fol- 
low in  a  beaten  track,  because  their  fathers  did  so 
before  them,  but  to  inquire  for  themselves  the  rea- 
son why  certain  causes  produce  certain  effects,  and 
to  endeavor  to  learn  from  them  some  new  modes  of 
application.  The  great  and  paramount  importance 
of  the  agricultural  interest  is  now  fully  demonstra- 
ting itself,  and  he  should  indeed  be  regarded  as  a 
benefector  to  his  country,  who  shall  conduce  in  any 
degree  to  the  improvement  of  that  interest. — Philci'. 
delphia  JVortk  .^imericnn. 


Setting  Fruit  Trees. — Mr  Editor  :  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  through  your  useful  paper  respecting 
I  the  time  for  setting  fruit  trees.  Many  suppose 
that  it  is  almost  useless  to  set  them  in  the  autumn, 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  be  killed  by  the 
frost. 

Having  for  several  years  had  opportunities  for 
constant  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that  all  sorts  of 
trees,  vines  and  plants,  may  be  a?  safely  transplan- 
ted in  the  fall  as  in  the  spring,  if  done  somewhat 
earlier  than  they  are   usually  done  in    this  vicinity. 

An  instance  came  under  my  notice  in  this  town, 
where  a  large  number  of  trees  (about  fifty)  were 
set  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  owner  liav- 
ing  occasion  to  remove  some  of  them  about  six 
weeks  after,  they  w  ere  found  to  have  thrown  out 
fibres  from  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  These 
having  a  firm  hold  were  prepared  for  winter,  and 
not  one  of  the  whole  were  lost  ;  while  those  which 
are  not  set  till  the  middle  or  last  of  November, 
have  no  time  to  take  root  before  the  ground  is  clos- 
ed by  the  frost,  and  in  that  way  many  of  them  are 
lost. — Massachusetts  Spy. 


Birds. — Birds  have  often  seemed  to  me  like  the 
messengers  from  earth  to  heaven — charged  with  the 
homage  and  gratitude  of  nature,  and  gifted  with 
the  most  eloquent  of  created  voices  to  fulfil  the 
mission. — Bulwer. 


no 
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a>n    horticultural   rkgister. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  Oct.  7,   1840. 

NEW  HAVEN   ACxRICULTURAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  New  Haven  County  Agricultural  Society,  of 
Conneclicut,  held  their  anniversary  on  Wednesday,  the 
30th  ult.  This  Society  hns  for  a  length  of  time  lain  dur- 
roant ;  hot  hy  the  liberal  exertions  of  eome  spiiited 
friends  of  public  irnprovenifnl,  was  last  year  wak«d  up; 
and  has  distinguished  iisrlf  by  lis  exhibitions  of  the  la^t 
and  ihe  present  yenr. 

The  exhiiiiti'Mi  uf  the  Horticiillural  Society  look  place 
in  the  second  story  of  the  Stalf  Mouse,  the  li.tll  and  | 
several  rooma  nf  that  building  being  devoted  to  tliat  pur- 
pose. Tiie  hall  was  iirranged  and  decitrated  witfi  e.v- 
quisite  taste,  and  with  its  flowers  and  fruits  presented  in 
the  evening  a  beautiful  display,  almost  a  fairy  palace. 
The  apples  and  pears  wpre  uncommonly  fine.  The 
penches  were  handsome  though  not  numerous,  on  ac- 
count c(f  the  lateness  oi"  the  seapon.  'I'he  show  of  grapes, 
especially  considering  that  all  were  raised  in  the  open 
ftir,  was  admirable.  Thore  were  various  other  speci- 
mens of  fruit,  which  we  have  not  room  to  particularize. 
The  bouquets  of  flowers  were  done  up  with  a  tusle- 
fulness  of  arrangement  we  have  never  seen  surpassed  ; 
and  evidenced  the  skill  of  the  cultivators.  The  sliow 
of  culinary  vegetables,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  turnips, 
potatoes,  celery,  salsafy,  the  egg  plant,  and  the  larger 
fruits,  such  as  musk  and  water  melons,  and  tomatoes  of 
several  varieties,  sweet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
which  do  not  at  this  moment  occur  to  us,  and  squashes 
of  various  kinds,  we  must  say  has  never  been  equalled 
within  our  knowledge  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  could  be 
surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  country-. 

The  agricultural  rooms,  distin^cL  Jrrtm  the  horticultural 
rooms,  presented  on  Wednesday  a  truly  magnificent 
exhibition  of  field  products,  with  the  exception  of  the 
smaller  grains.  Of  these  there  was  but  a  sJtigle  sample 
of  wheat,  several  samples  of  rye,  and  some 'of  oats  and 
buckwheat.  The  show  of  wheat  and  rye  Was  quite  in- 
ferior ;  one  sample  of  oats  very  good  ;  the  buckwheat 
likewise  was  good.  Tlie  show  of  vegt'tibles  was  here 
considerably  extended,  and  of  the  very  finest  description  ; 
and  the  display  of  Indian  corn  of  various  kinds  was  rich, 
far  beyond  any  thing  we  have  ever  wilnesi^ed. 

The  pens  were  well  filled  with  cattle.  In  young 
stock  and  in  fat  cattle  the  exhibition  wa^  quite  limited, 
though  there  were  two  yoke  of  fat  cattle  which  deser- 
vedly attracted  much  .attention.  Many  milch  cows 
were  presented  of  very  promising  appearance,  though 
no  particular  account.of  iheir  products  was  given.  Of 
improved  Durham  Short-Ilonis  there  was  a  numerous 
and  beautiful  herd  exhibited  by  MrH-  Whitney,  of  New 
Haven,  and  Mr  Townsend,  of  East  Haven.  A  Short- 
horned  bull  and  an  im[iorled  cow,  of  Mr  Whitney,  e- 
qual  the  best  animals  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr 
Townsend's  stock  was  o;tci'llenl. 

The  exhibitions  oi  the  day  were  dirttinguished  bv  n 
team  of  mort^  than  three  bundled  yoke  of  working  ox- 
en from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  cuttle,  with  ecarcH- 
ly  an  exception,  were  almost  all  ted  and  marked  every 
where  with  the  Devon  blood.  There  were  many  ani- 
mals of  pure  Devon,  we  presume  descnndrd  fmm  the 
stock  presented  some  years  since  by  Mr  Coke,  now 
Lord  Leicfstcr,  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  Devons  in 
England,  to  the  Messrs  Hurlhut,  of  Connecticut.  The 
cattle  were  not  (*nly  remarkable  for  their  size,  color  and 
form,  but  likewise,  and  particularly,  ibr  their    high  con- 


dition, showing  (;xcellent  keeping,  and  likewise  for  very 
skilful  trainina.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
show  of  this  kind  in  this  respect  more  gratifying  or  hon- 
orable. 

At  two  o'clock  an  address  was  delivered  in  the  church  ; 
tiie  reports  were  read  ar.d  the  premiums  announced. — 
The  proceeds  of  one  of  the  farms  presented  (or  premi- 
um, exceedeil  4000  dollars  ;  the  rtize  of  the  farm  was 
168  acres  We  are  pmniiBed  a  copy  of  the  .  report  on 
farms,  which  was  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  shall 
lay  it  as  soon  as  received  before  our  readers. 

We  sliiHild  be  glad  to  extend  our  remarks,  but  must 
withhold  them.  The  exhibitions  both  of  the  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Societies,  passed  off  with  singu- 
lar success!,  and  conferred  much  honor  on  those  enter- 
prising and  public-spirited  gentlemen,  who  hnve  given 
their  time  and  labor  and  energies  to  make  the  occasion 
what  it  should  be.  H.  C. 


DEFERRED  NOTICES. 
BuNKKR  Hill  Monumen  r  Fair. — This  was  continued 
open  seven  days.  The  amount  paid  for  entrance  money 
at  fifty  cents  the  first  day,  and  twentyfive  cents  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Near- 
ly forty  thousand  admissions  were  granted.  The  most 
important  point  is  understood  to  have  been  gained  :  the 
sum  realized  from  cdmissions  and  sales,  and  from  pub- 
lic-spirited contributions,  though  not  yet  announced,  is 
said  to  meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  got  up  this 
very  agreeable  mode  of  picking  people's  pockets  with 
their  full  and  delighted  C(>nsent.  It  will  be  quite  a  jubi- 
lee in  the  State  when  the  cap-stone  is  fixed  upon  this 
magnificent  shaft.  H.  C. 


Horticultural  Exhibition. — The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  in  their  turn,  feasted  the  eyes  of 
the  public  with  a  splendid  exhibition  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers and  fruits,  wliich  did  the  highest  honor  to  the  culti- 
vators. The  show  of  Dahhas  was  remarkably  gay  and 
brilliant.  Of  the  fruits,  we  could  judge  only  by  the 
eves;  but  we  have  no  doubt  they  were  found  equally 
grateful  to  the  taste. 

This  Society  has  conferred  immense  benefits  upon 
the  community  in  what  it  has  done  to  improve  the  pub- 
tic  taste;  to  refine  the  moral  sentiments  of  society  hy 
presenting  to  their  admiration  the  niosi  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  nature  ;  and  to  increase  the  comforts  of  life  and 
contribute  to  the  public  health  by  mnliiplying  simple 
and  innocent  luxuries,  m  the  form  of  dilicious  fruits. 

Such  an  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  fine  vegeta- 
bles may  well  make  us  satisfied  with  even  our  harsh 
climate  ;  and  abate  all  envy  of  the  tropical  regions,  with 
their  genial  suns  and  their  burning  fevers^  H    C. 


Vegetable  Steamer. — We  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  fliiricultural  community  to  the  adveirtisement  in 
this  day's  paper  of  the  Vegetable  Steamer,  invented  by 
Dr.  J.  Wright  Warren,  of  this  city.  It  is  a  cheap,  com- 
pact article,  of  cast  iron,  and  an  apparatus  which,  for 
•rononiy,  will  we  tliink  8U[)ercade  all  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stenuting  vegetables  for  slock  ;  alf«o,  heating  wa- 
ter, cookinj;,  &c.  J.  B. 


Jflftaaacliiisetttt  Horticultural   8ocl«ly. 

EXHIBITION   or   FLOWCRe. 

Saturday,  Oct.  3,  1840. 

The  exhibition  of  Dahlias  today  was  one  of  the  finest 
displays  of  superb  specimens  thnt  were  ever  seen  in  the 
Society's  rooms.  The  following  ore  the  nnnn'S  of  the 
exhibitors : 

From  Mr  Walker,  upwaid-^  of  a  hundred  blooms — 
among  them  Fire  Bull  and  Suffolk  Hero  were  splendid; 


from  J.  J.  Low,  25  blooms  ;  from  J.  Stickney,  about  60 
sj>lendid  flowers — among  which  we  noticed  Essex  Ri- 
val, Mi.-;s  Johnson,  and  Ne  plus  Ultra — all  extra  ;  from 
J.  Breck  *fe  Co.,  50  blooms;  from  S.  Sweetser,  upwards 
of  50  blooms;  from  M.  P.  Wilder,  about  a  hundred  fine 
flower? — Yorkshire  Hero,  Topaz  and  Premier  were  very 
heautifiil  ;  from  Hovey  A:  Co.,  50  blooms — amoni^  them 
a  splendid  Royal  Standard  ;  from  D.  Mclntire,  40  fine 
blooms — Castander,  large  and  fine;  from  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Wnrren,  30  blooms  ;  T.  Mason,  40  flowers  ;  J.  A.  Ken- 
rick,  20  flowers  ;  and  John  Howe,  20  flowers. 

Bouquets  were  also  furnished  by  Messrs  Walker,  W. 
Kenrick  and  J.  Hovey. 

NOTICE. 

If  the  weather  continues  fair  the  next  week,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  Dahlia  to  have  an  ex- 
hibition on  Saturday,  the  10th — at  which  tune  prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  blooms  in  classes,  as  follows  : 

Class  I.   Best  12  blooms  (dissimilar.) 
2d  *    12      '*  '* 

Class  II.   Best  6  dissimilar  blooms. 
2d  '    6        " 

Class  HI.  Best  flower  of  any  clas^. 
2d  '       "         "  '* 

A  prize  can  be  taken  in  each  class,  all  of  wliich  are 
open  to  cultivators.  The  prizes  will  be  prnporti(med  to 
the  number  of  entrances,  viz  :  F^.r  Class  L,  ^1  i 

Class  II.,  50  cents  ;  Class  III.,  25  cents. 

The  flowers  must  all  be  in  the  room  and  arranged  for 
the  judges  by  10  1-2  o  clock,  or  they  will  be  excluded 
from  premium.  C.  M.  HOVEY,  Chairman. 

BXHIBITIOR    OF    FRUITS. 

From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,Esq. ;  fine  specimens  of  Green 
Sylvanche  and  Urbaniste  pears;  also,  Wilkinson,  Dr. 
Hunt's  Connecticut,  Passe  Colmar,  and  a  kind  unknown. 
Also,  specimens  of  the  Chandler  apple,  from  the  seed- 
ling trees. 

From  Turell  Tufts,  Esq.,  Medford  ;  specimens  of  a 
beautiful  red  apple,  now  at  maturity — unknown  to  the 
committee. 

From  Lemuel  Dana,  Esq.,  Dedham  ;  a  dark  red  win- 
ter apple — name  unknown  to  the  committee. 

From  Hon.  E.  Vose  ;  fine  specimens  of  Winter  War- 
den pears  and  Hawthorndean  apples. 

From  John  D.  VV<ilf,  Esq.,  Brighton  ;  two  varieties  of 
apples,  large  and  handsome  ;  sent  to  the  Society  as  the 
Seeknofuriher  and  Baldwins:  unknown  to  the  commit- 
tee as  such. 

From  S.  G.  Whiting,  Esq,,  Dedham  ;  a  large  seed- 
ling Sugar  Pear  and  a  kind  unknown  lo  the  committee, 
large,  and  probably  a  good  baking  pear  ;  also,  the  St. 
Michael  pears. 

From  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Esq;  Thompson  Pear,  of 
superior  flavor,  fully  answering  the  expectation  of  the 
committee,  from  the  name  it  bears. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Esq.  ;  fine  specimens  of 
Isabella  grapes. 

From  Capt.  Mac«ndray,  Dorchester;  Pears — a  fine 
specimen — name  unknown. 

From  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  Dorchester  ;  n  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  Snow  apple. 

From  Mr  Jabez  Fislier,  Brookline  ;  fine  specimens  of 
tho  Passe  Colmar  Pears. 

From  Edward  Sharp,  Esq  ,  Dorchester;  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Wilkinson  pears. 

From  Mr  George  Bird,  Walpole  ;  a  specimen  of  large, 
handsome,  good  flavored,  red  fall  apples,  now  at  matu- 
rity—  name  unknown. 

From  George  Lee,  Esq  ,  West  Cambridge  ;  a  speci- 
men of  very  large,  handsome  Ribstone  Pippins. 
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From  Mr  John  Dunklec,  l^righton  ;  Blue  Pearmuiii 
apples. 

rrom  J.  Harris,  Ksq.,  Boston  ;  a  fin«  specimen  uf  St. 
Michael  l^ears — reminding  lliu  committee  of  the  fruit  as 
it.  was,  twentyfrve  years  since. 

From  Gen.  J.  Newhall,  Lyniifield  ;  a  good  specimen  of 
a  seedling  apple — fruit  not  in  eating.  This  parcel  was 
offered  lor  premium,  but  nan  be  betier  judged  o(  when 
at  maturity. 

From  Mr  Jo^^eph    Burrell,    (iuincy  ;   native    set-dliiig 
Pears,  of  his  own    production  ;  beautiful    in  appearance 
and  fine  in  flavor,  worthy  of  cultivation.     The    commit- 
tee have  named  this  tlie  Burrell  Pear. 
For  the  Coinmiltfe, 

BENJ.  V.  FRKNCH 


BKKiHTON   MARKKT.— Monday,  Oct.  5,   IH40. 

Kf-iKirtetl  fitrllie  New  Knuhiml  i<~nriiit)r. 

Al  Market  1025  Beef  Cattle,  640  Stores,  3500  Sheep, 
and  11*^5  Swine. 

FhK  ts. —  Beef  (.'aitle. — The  prices  obtained  la^t  week 
were  hardly  sustained.  We  quote  First  quality,  $5  50  a 
$5  75.  St'cond  quality,  Jt;5  00  a  $5  25.  Third  quality, 
$3  75  a  $4  75. 

Barrelling  Cattle. — Several  Iota  of  rattle  were  pur- 
chased lor  barrelling  at  f!5  for  Mess  and  $4  for  No.  1. 

Stores. — Former  prices  were  not  sustained,  and  we  re- 
duce our  quotations.  Yearlings,  $(»  a  $1».  Two  Year 
Old    $1-2  a   $18.50.     Three    Year  Old,  $22  a  $27. 

67tce//— Saltsquick.  Lots  $1  33,  $1  50,  $1  67,  .f:l  84, 
$2  00,  $2  25,  $2  37,  and  $2  75. 

Sichte  —Sales  quirk  at  prices  obtained  last  week. — 
Lots  at  3  a  3  1-4  tor  sows  and  4  a  4  1-4  for  barrows. 
Selected  lots,  3  1-4  a  4  1-2.     At   retail,  from  4    to  5  1-2. 


THERMOMETRICAL. 

Ki-pi»rietl  for  the  Nt^w  Engliuid  raniier. 
Range  of  the  TherEnomelerat  the  Gardenof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England   Farmer,  BrigUlun,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  weeks  ending  Sept,  27  and  Oct.  4. 

Sept.  1840.        I  7  A.M.  |  12,  M.  j  5>P.M.  |    Wind. 

Monday,  21  52  53  48  N. 

Tuesday,  22  40  50  44  N. 

Wednesday,  23  40  70  56  S.  E. 

Thursday,  24  50  61  53  S.  E. 

Friday,  25  38  66  51  S.  E. 

Saturday,  26  42  I       67  59  S. 

Sunday,  27  56  |       74  66  S.  W. 

Monday,  28         46      |      68  52  N.  E. 

Tuesday,  29         39  74  50  S. 

Wednesday,        30         47  72  51  E. 

Thursday,  1         56  56  54  E. 

Friday,  2         61  62  59  E. 

Saturday,  3         60  74  60  S. 

Sunlay.  4         3B  i>9  54  W. 

We  have  had  an  easterly  storm  of  throe  days  continuance, 
which  we  have  not  had  before  lor  a  long  tune. 


other   pn 


Itris^Uton   Nurseries  and  Gardens.     For  Sale 

A   large   quantity   of  superior    European    and 
American    Ornamental    Trees,    well    calculated 
for  public  places,  or  pri\*ale  j^rounds,  with   Fruit 
Trees  emhracins  a  great  variety  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.     The  trees,  and  all 
oductions   can  now  lie  se/ccific/ and  marked,  and  will 
he  for    warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most  ap 
proved  European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders  may  he  forwarded  via-  mail,  addressed  Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  Brighton,  Mass.,  or  left  with  Messrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO, 

Brighton,  August  12. 

PRBinilt'itI  OS  PLOUGHS. 

The  Trustees  of  I  he  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  haviug  stated,  in  llieir  orter  of  premiums  for.the 
best  r loughs,  that  notice  would  be  given  of  the  tinie  and 
place,  at  which  the  Comniittee  wouM  he  ready  to  prove  the 
ploughs;  they  do  hereby  give  notice,  ihat  the  Committee 
will  he  prepared  with  land  and  oxen,  and  will  attepd  to  the 
duties  assigned  them,  at  VVorcester,  on  TUESDAY,  the  I3th 
day  of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Per  order:  BENJ.  Gt^ILD,  Sec'y. 

Boston,  Sept.  30,  1840.  ^y/ 


IMPROVEO    VEGETABLE  STEAWER. 


BOX  FOK  KDGIBTGS. 

For  sale  by  JOSEPH  BRECK:  &  CO.,  a  lot  of  very  su- 
perior BOX-  Oct.  6. 


Jusi  received  at  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  Dr  Warren's  Patent  Cylinder  Vegetable  Steamer, 
for  steaming  all  kinds  of  veseiahles  for  Swine,  Cattle,  ^c.  in 
large  or  small  quantities-  It  can  likewise  be  used  for  lamily 
purposes. 

A,  the  pipe  for  filling  the  boiler  with  water. 

B,  safety  valve  for  letting  otf  extra  steam,  in  case  the  pres- 
sure should  get  loo  high. 

C,  steam  pipe  passing  from  boiler  to  cask 

D,  pipe  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water  from  a  cask  or  box 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  the  boiler  a 
bout  iwo  thirds  full  of  water  at  all  times,  which  answers  as 
a  complete  self-regulator  for  supplying  the  boiler  wiih  water. 

The  above  cut  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  boiler,  as 
It  appears  at  leusl  one  half  larger  than  it  really  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cask.  The  boiler  is  merely  n  small  size  cylinder 
stove,  with  the  fire  inside,  and  surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter from  which  passes  a  steam  pipe  to  the  barrel  or  box,  the 
cask  or  box  can  be  removed  so  as  to  diseharge  the  vegeta- 
bles without  any  alteration  of  the  boiler  or  steam  pipe. 

The  steamer  can  be  removed  from  place  to  place  without 
any  difficulty.  Wood  or  coal  can  be  used,  and  a  few  cents 
worth  ofeilher  will  steam  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables.  A 
n'imber  of  them  have  iieen  in  operation,  and  found  to  give 
universal  satisfaction. 

Farmers  and  others  are  invited  to  call  at  our  Warehouse 
and  examine  the  article,  which  they  will  find  to  be  a  very 
neat  and  cheap  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Price  Sl2.  and 
with  handles  $13.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

No.  51  and  52  North  Market  street,  Boston. 

September  30. 


FRUIT  AND  CRN  \  MENTAL  TREES. 

Gentlemen  at  a  distance,  wishing  to  purchase  trees,  are 
informed  that  we  will  >elect  from  the  following  nurseries 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plan's  and  Shrubs  of  every 
description  that  may  be  desired,  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  their  packing,  and  forward  them  to  any  part  of  ihe  coun- 
try. 

From  Messrs  Winships',  Brighton 
William  Kenriek's,  Newton. 
John  A.  Kenrick's,  Do. 
S.  &  G.  Hyde,         Do. 
Samuel  Poiul,  Cambridgeport. 
Botanic  Ganion,  Cambridgo. 
Robert  Manning,  Salem. 
J.  L.  L    F.  Warren,  Brighton. 
Breck  &.  Co.,  Brighton. 
The  present  is  the  best  time,  to  transplant  all  hardy  trees 
and  slirubs. 

Orders  will  be  received  for  Plum,  Pear  and  other  Stocks, 
Hedge  Plants,  &c, 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS- 

We  would  inform  our  cu.^tomers  and  friends  that  we  are 
now  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  in.^peclion,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  be  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements, 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  alt  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 

The  Lowell  Journal,  Worcester  Spy,  New  Bedford  Mercu- 
ry. Yeoman's  Gazelle,  Northampton  Courier,  Providence 
Journal,  Norwich  Aurora,  Essex  Banner,  Springfield  Repub* 
Ucaa  are  requested  to  insert  the  above  4  times. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED    WITH   GREAT   CARE,    WEEKLY. 


Apples,  Winter, 

Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs.     , 

Pot,      "      ■'      "    . 
Beans,  white,  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,  .... 

No   1 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  white, 
yellow, 
Bristles,  Airu'rican, 
BuTTKB,  sbipjiing, 

dairy. 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Chkfbe,  new  milk, 

CiDEllj 

Bone  Manusk, 

in  casks. 
Feather.^,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank. 
Bav,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1.      . 
No.  2, 
No.  3,       . 
\lewives,  dry  salted,  No.  1 . 
Salmon,  No.  I, 
Flour,  Genesee,    ca*-h,    . 

r.altimore,  Howard  street 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf. 
Rye,      .... 
Meal,  Indian,  in  bhls. 
Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime) 
southern, 
Gbindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  , 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality,       .... 
Labd,  Boston,       .... 

southern,        .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  bides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
Molassks,  New  Orleans,      .         , 

Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,    . 
Whale,  refined. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
PoBK,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
SfiEDS:   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 

Hemp,    .         .        ■ 
Flax,  .... 
Red  Clover,  northern, 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Biown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried, 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Heeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed^ 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1  -2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
E_-  f  Pulled  superfine, 
^  oS  1  No.  I, 
^iS  No.  2,      .... 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


OCT.  y,   1x40. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TILLAGE. 

"  'Tis  folly  in  itu'  cxtrcrne  lo  till 

Extensive  fields  anil  till  ilium  ill ; 

The  farEimr  pleusiil,  iii.iy  biiast  almnl 

Ills  busliuls  sown,  liis  atTcs  ploughed, 

And  pleased,  indulgi!  thi!  chi'iTiri^'  hope 

That  time  will  bring  a  |ilenleous  i  rop  ; 

Shrewd  eoinnion  sense  sits  laughing  by, — 

For  when  maturing  seasons  smile, 

Thin  siieaves  shall  digiippninl  his  lull. 

Advised,  this  empty  pride  expel ; 

Till  LITTLE,  and  that  litile  well. 

Of  taxing,  (i^ncing,  toil,  no  more 

Your  ground  requires  when  rieli  ihan  poor; 

And  more  one  (ertile  acre  yields, 

Than  the  huge  breadth  of  barren  field-;. 

"  Ne.'it  be  your  farms  ;   'tis  long  confessed 

The  neatest  farmer  is  the  best. 

Each  bog  and  marsh,  indu.^trious  drain, 

Nor  let  vile  balks  deform  the  plain  j 

No  bushes  on  your  heaiiland  grow, 

For  briars  a  sloven's  culture  show. 

Neat  be  your  barns,  your  houses  neat, 

Your  doors  be  clean,  your  court-yards  sweet  ; 

No  moss  the  sheltering  roof  enshroud. 

Nor  wooden  panes  the  window  cloud, 

No  filthy  kennels  foully  flow, 

Nor  weeds  with  rankling  poisim  gr(»w  ; 

But  shadtiB  expand  and  Iruit  trees  bloom, 

And  flowering  shrubs  exhale  perfume  ; 

With  pales  3'our  garden  ciicle  round  ; 

Defend,  enrich,  and  clean  the  groiind  ; 

Prize  high  the  pleasing,  useful  rood, 

And  fill  with  vegetables  good." 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
MAKING  AUGER  HOLES  Will]  A  GI.MLET 


"  My  boy  what  are  you  doing  there  with  that 
gimlet  ?"  said  I  the  other  iiiorniiig  to  a  flaxen  hair- 
ed urchin,  who  was  laboring  away  with  a!!  his 
might  at  a  piece  of  board  before  him.  "  Trying  to 
make  an  augur  hole  !"  was  his  reply,  witliout  rais- 
ing his  eyes  or  suspending  his  operations. 

"  Precisely  the  business  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  world,  in  this  blessed  year  of  our  Lord  1840,  is 
this  making  auger  holes  with  a  gimlet;"  I  said  to 
myself,  as  I  walked  musingly   onward. 

Here  is  young  A.,  who  has  ju.st  escaped  from  the 
clerk's  desk  behind  the  counter.  He  sports  his 
mustaches;  wears  his  hair  long  ;  has  acquired  the 
power  of  being  shaved  ;  carries  a  rattan  ;  drinks 
champaign  when  lie  can  coinniaiid  an  X  to  pur- 
chase a  bottle,  and  treat  a  friend  to  a  dinner;  talks 
large  of  the  price  current,  fall  of  western  stocks, 
and  profits  of  banking  ;  standi  in  his  boots  two 
inches  taller  than  Aslor  or  Appletnn;  and  speaks 
of  foreign  excliangc.^  as  would  Roilichild  or  Hiddle. 
He  thinks  he  is  a  great  man,  v,'lien  all  others  know 
he  is  only  making  auger  holes  with  a  gimlet. 

Mr  B.  is  a  rabid  politician.  He  has  labored 
hard  at  caucuses,  at  ward  and  town  meetiiitre,  has 
has  talked  of  the  dear  people  till  the  words  (low 
parrot  like  from  his  lips,  and  has  dune  a  full  share 
of  the  dirty  work  of  party  for  years.  Ofiice  Iris 
been  the  lure  held  out  to  lead  him  onwards,  and 
which  has  made  him  neglect  his  business,  spend 
his  time  in  hunting  up  recruits,  drilling  the  relrac- 
tory,  and  qualifying  himsell  for  bar-room  argument 


and  stump  oratory.  He  can  settle  the  afiairs  of 
the  nation  in  a  trice  ;  diplomacy  has  no  intricacies 
for  hiin  ;  he  has  shaken  hands  with  the  president, 
and  is  a  great  man.  He  will  soon  be  used  up,  and 
cast  aside  ;  and  will  then  see,  as  others  now  do, 
that  he  is  chasing  a  jack  o'lantern,  that  he  is  mak- 
ing auger  holes  with  a  gimlet. 

'J'here  is  Miss  C,  who  is  really  a  pretty  girl,  and 
who  might  bei-ome  a  woman,  a  man  of  sense  would 
be  proud  of.  Now,  she  apes  the  loii  in  all  things  ; 
reads  exciting  novels,  goes  to  the  opera,  admires 
Celeste's  dancing,  has  nearly  ceased  lo  blush  at 
the  must  indecent  nudity,  lounges  on  sofas,  glories 
in  her  idleness,  keeps  her  bed  till  noon,  coquets 
with  male  animals  as  femiiiiue  as  herself,  imagines 
she  is  a  belle,  forgets  that  her  lather  was  a  cooper, 
lisps  of  high  lile,  and  plebeian  |)resumption,  and 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  nun  herself.  All  tins  comes  of 
her  belief  that  an  auger  hole  can  be  made  by  a 
gimlet. 

Mr  D.,  whom  I  have  just  passed,  may  be  put 
down  as  a  distinguished  professor  of  the  gimlet. 
He  was  a  farmer.  His  father  left  him  a  fine  farm 
tree  of  incumbrance  ;  but  speculation  became  rife, 
fortunes  were  made  in  a  twinkling,  and  D,  fancied 
"  one  thing  could  be  done  as  well  as  another." 
So  he  sold  his  farm,  and  bought  wild  lands  in 
the  prairies,  and  corner  lots  in  lithographed  cities  ; 
and  began  to  dream  of  wealth  worthy  of  "golden 
Ind."  Work  he  could  not ;  it  had  suddenly  be- 
come degrading.  Who  could  think  of  tilling  or 
being  contented  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land, 
whan  thousands  of  acres  in  the  broad  west  were 
waiting  for  occupants  or  owners.  D.  was  nut  the 
man  to  do  it,  and  he  operated  to  the  extent  oi  his 
means.  At  last  the  land  bubble  broke  ;  lithograph- 
ed cities  were  discovered  to  be  mere  bogs ;  and 
prairie  farms,  though  the  basis  of  exhaustless 
wealth,  worthless  unless  rendered  productive  by 
labor.  But  D.'s  beautiful  farm  is  gone,  and  as  he 
is  now  preparing  on  Compulsion  to  become  a  pio- 
neer in  the  west,  he  feels  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
augur  holes  with  a  gimlet. 

Mr  E.  is  the  representative  of  quite  a  class. 
He  had  his  attention  awakened  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  obtained  new  views  of  its  importance 
anu  his  own  obligations.  Believing  what  cannot 
be  disputed,  that  love  to  God  and  good  will  to  mju, 
is  the  only  true  source  of  happiness,  and  feeling,  as 
every  benevolent  mind  must,  a  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare ot  his  race,  he  fancied  himself  called  to  de- 
clare these  truths  to  the  world  ;  and  lorsaking  his 
lapstone,  his  anvil,  or  his  plough,  became  without 
delay  an  expounder  of  thj  scriptures,  a  self-delega- 
ted instructor  of  mankind.  He  forgot  that  the  age 
of  miracles  had  ceased;  and  that  the  ability  to 
teach  must  now  be  acquired  by  the  slow  but  neces- 
sary process  of  human  learning.  He  begins  to 
have  misgiving  that  he  has  mistaken  his  call;  and 
will  probably  discover,  when  loo  late  to  rectify  the 
error,  that  he  has  spent  the  best  half  of  his  life  in 
trying  to  make  auger  holes  with  a  gimlet. 

Observer. 


Ii'ltUIT   AND   ORNAniEIIiTAL.   TREBS,  Jtc. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  species  — of  the 
most   celebrated   kinds.     These   include  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  Quinces,  «.Vc.  —  the  trees   of  the 
Peach    and  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  the  finest 
size,  and  in  numbers  abounding  at  this  lime,  and 
oi  varieties  unsurpassed.      The    C'nialugue    of    Kruit   and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  llos.-sand  Herbaceous  Flow- 
ering Plants,  will  be  sent  lo  all  who  apply  :  in    ihal    Cata- 
logue many  o!  the  very  best  kinds  of  fruits,  so  far  as  proved, 
are  particularly  designated  by  a  star. 

Also,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose 
berries,  uiul  Mulberries  for  s(7A-— Scutch  Lurch,  Lindens, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Klm.s  —  Honeysuckles, 
Djhlias,  splendid  Pafonies,  &c.  &e  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  transporiation  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executed  by 

WILLIAM   KENltlCK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Uoslon.  Sept.  9,  Id40. 
eplDl 


BONE  manure: 

The  subscriber  informs  his  frirmls  ynd  the  publi  ■,  that 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  s,round 
ttoiies  form  the  most  powerful  slimulaiil  that  can  he  applied 
10  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Bone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  Koxbury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seeit  Store,  No  i'i 
North  iMarket  Streel,  or  through  the  I'ost  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March4,  I84U.  NAHUM  WARD. 


HORTICULTURAI.  TOOl.  CIIBSTS 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Garden  tools  of  superior  finish 
and  style,  recently  received  fiom  Liverpool  and  fur  sate  at  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

May  6.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


PATENT   SPRl.XG    BAL.ANCE. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  balances,  for  fami- 
ly use.  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  51  and  52  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 


FENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl.ind  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  making  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Julv  15. 


BERKSHIRE    HOGS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for. sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs;  also,  pigs  7-3  blood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  at  the  New  England  Fanner  office,  or  at  their  farm 
at  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRECK  41  CO. 

July     9.  


GARDi!;NERS'  KNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  have  this  season  imported  and 
now  offer  for  sale  a  few  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
priiiiiug,  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

.Mso — a   large  assortment    of    Budding    Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  file.  &c. 

April  22. 


TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  mannfaeturesr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feel  lony,  suitable  for 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.         JOSEPH  BllECK  &.  CO. 


Hli  ACINTHS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
ble and  Single  Hyacinihsof  every  color  and  shade.  .\lso. 
Tulips  of  mixed  sorts,  Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies:  ihey 
have  also  at  iheir  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  Pteoiues, 
which  will  be  furnisheil  at  o  le  ilay's  notice.  Lilies  and 
Paeonies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  be  planted  iii  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  sliall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bullions  Roots,  from  Ilullaud,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  be  given.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

August  2ti. 


TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agriculuiral  Ware 
house,  a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
upcatlle.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  fterhy,  Esq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  callle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mole  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  lo  the  stall,  (days  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  at  liberty  \a  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH    BilKUK  &  CO. 


THE    NEW   i:Nai.A:vD  PAfi.llKK 

Is  published  every  VVcdncsda\  Evening,  at  S,3  per  annu'ii 
payable  at  the  end  of  t!ie  year — but  iho.sc  who  pay  withitk 
sixtydays  from  the  limcot' subscribing  arc  eaiitUd  to  a  te 
duclionof  58  cents. 
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N.    E.    FARMER. 


REPORT   OF    THE    ANNUAL   EXHIBU'ION 

OF  TME  Massachusetts  ITorticulturai.  So- 
ciety— Sept.,  1840. 

By  II  vote  of  tlie  .Mcissachuselts  Unrlicultural 
Society,  it  lias  fallen  to  our  lot  to  prepare  a  report 
of  the  annual  e.\hibition.  lu  tlie  performance  of 
this  (iii:y,  if  wo  were  to  follow  the  impulse  of  our 
own  feelings,  we  should  probably  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  our  lirst  love,  the  productions  of  Flora, 
and  let  our  imagination  run  riot  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  the  many  fair  .specimens 
presented  for  our  admiration  ;  but  we  are  reminded 
by  Pomona  tliat  tier  offspring  have  a  claim  upon 
Dur  special  notice  ;  and  we  should  prove  recreant 
lo  our  trust  were  we  to  omit  giving,  at  least  a  pass- 
ing notice  of  some  of  the  fine  varieties  of  fruits 
which  crowded  our  tables,  and  added  so  much  to 
Lhe  gratification  of  our  visitors.  There  was  the 
Gtrape,  with  its  lusciuus  juice,  apparently  ready  to 
burst  the  blooming  covering  which  concealed  that 
'that  maketh  the  heart  glad":  the  Bartlett  pear, 
ivhich  seemed  to  say,  "come  taste  me  and  try  me: 
[  have  but  few  equals  and  no  superiors."  The  Gra- 
^estein  apple  was  a  temptation  which  almost  set 
jur  injunction  of  '-touch  not  "  at  defiance.  The 
)luins,  encircled  with  imperial  purple,  and  with  fla- 
vor rich  "beyond  compare."  Peaches,  with  colors 
various,  and  with  qualities  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
lescriptiou; — all  these  our  readers  will  perceive, 
)y  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of 
he  Fruit  Committee,  made  but  a  part  of  the  great 
vhole. 

Who  of  all  the  lovers  of  Flora,  could  behold  the 
'arious  specimens  of  flowers,  from  the  gorgeous 
Jloriosa  superba  to  the  humble  V'iola  tricolor,  and 
lot  have  his,  or  her,  better  feelings  aroused  into 
iction — his  thoughts  raised  to  admire — his  heart 
farmed  with  love,  and  his  soul  to  burn  with  ecstatic 
lesire  to  know  more  of  the  worth  of  Him  who 
nade  them  all  ;  who  formed  them  with  graces  and 
inted  them  with  colors  so  diversed,  and  scattered 
hem  with  liberal  hand  wherever  man  is  found. 

With  these  for  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall 
low  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
libition,  which  commenced  on  Wednesday,  the  9th 
nst.,  at  noon,  and  closed  on  Friday,  lllh  inst.,  at 
I  o'clock,  P.  M.  During  that  period  the  hall  was 
isited  by  many  distinguished  strangers  from  vari- 
us  parts  of  the  Union,  who    had  assembled  in    our 

ity  to  join  the  Whig  procession  at  Bunker  Hill 

t  was  gratifying  to  the  committee  of  arrangements 
0  learn  from  those  gentlemen  that  an  increasing 
iterest  in  the  pursuits  of  horticulture  is  now  mani- 
cst  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  We  rejoice 
3  know  this,  as  we  consider  Horticulture  is  like 
Virtue — the  more  it  is  practiced  the  more  lovely  it 
'ill  appear  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  it,  as  of  Virtue, 
its  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  its  paths 
re  paths  of  peace." 

Por  order,  SAM'L  WALKER, 

Chairman  Com.  Jlrraiigtments. 

Boston,  Sept.,  1840. 


EXHIBITION   OF    FLOWERS. 

Plants. — From  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,;  Latania 
borbonica  ;  Pliceni.i;  dactylifera  ;  Cycas  rcvoluta  ; 
Chamserops  hiimilis;  Thea  viridis;  Begonia  sp.  ; 
Photinia  arbutifolia,  &c. 

From  Messrs  Winship  ;  Eugenia  onstralis  ;  Eri- 
caspuria;  Bnxus  arborescens  ;  licgonia  argyrostig- 
ma  ;  Musa  rosaciEa  ;  Ardisia  colorata  ;  Acacia  sp.; 
Eriobotrya  japonica  ;  Ficus  elastica  ;  Fuchsia  coo- 
cinea;  Eucomis  vittata;  Vallota  purpurea  ;  Cereus 
speciosissimtis ;  Opuntia  brasiliensis;  Cereus  cy- 
lindricus  ;  Campanula  pyramidalis  ;  Mflaleuca  di- 
osmaifolia,  heliotropes  ;  verbenas  ;  roses  ;  gerani- 
ums ;  Tradfscantia  discolor;  Funkia  japonica;  Vin- 
ca  rosea;  Belladonna  lily;  Amaryllis  Josephine 
(ill  flower)  ;  and  other  plants,  to  the  number  of  up- 
wards of  forty  ;  also,  branches  of  the  Shepardia  ar- 
gentea,  full  of  fruit. 

From  W.  E.  Carter,  Botanic  Garden  :  Teconia 
capensis  ;  Magnolia  grandiflora  ;  Crataegus  glabra  ; 
Beanfortia  decussata  ;  Rhododendron  arboreiim ; 
Illicium  floridanum  ;  Hakea  gibbosa  ;  Rochea  fal- 
cata  ;  Laurus  excelsa  ;  Taxus  chinensis  ;  Calliste- 
mon  saligna ;  Liatris  l.itifolia;  Vallota  purpurea; 
Nandina  domestica  ;  Draca;na  fragrans  ;  Hibiscus 
Manihot ;  Eriobotrya  japonica  ;  Melaleucas  ;  daph- 
nes ;  acacias;  fuchsias;  ericas;  diosmas ;  myr- 
tles ;  petunias  ;  azaleas,  &c  ;  in  all  upwards  of 
sixty  plants:  also,  a  fine  cut  specimen  of  Hedychi- 
um  Gardnerianum. 

From  W.  Meller:  Hoya  carnosa ;  Fuchsia  te- 
nella  and  globosa ;  Citrus  myrtifolia;  Plumbago 
capensis;  Diosma  ericoides;  Gloxinia  speciosa; 
Eugenia  australis  ;  Thuja  orientalis  ;  Lauristinus  ; 
heliotropes,   &c. 

From,  Capt.  Sumner,  Boston:  two  Chinese  plants 
— remarkable  curiosities  ;  and  which  attracted,  and 
deservedly  so,  universal  attention.  They  illustra- 
ted fully  the  Chinese  system  of  gardening,  present- 
ing a  garden  in  miniature. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren:  variegated  holly; 
common  holy  ;  silver-edged  Box  ;  Stapelia  sp. ; 
Eugenia  australis  ;  Fuchsia  gracilis;  Erica  concin- 
na  ;  roses  ;  rosemary,  &c.  &c. 

Cut  Flowers. — From  E.  H.  Derby,  Salem  :  A- 
maryllis  Belladonna;  do.  var.  ?  Oxalis  sp.  .'  and 
Nymphee  odorata. 

From  John  Lewis  Russell :  a  fine  bouquet,  com- 
posed of  the  following  native  plants:  Liatris  scari- 
osa  ;  Gentiana  crinita  ;  Neottia  spiralis,  and  Poly- 
gonum articulatum. 

A  magnificent  specimen  of  Gloriosa  superba, 
from  Madam  Lowell,  Roxbury,  attracted  great  ad- 
miration. 

From  S.  Walker;  fine  pansies,  and  specimens 
of  Tigridia  cimchiflora. 

From  W.  Kenrick  :   roses  in  variety. 

From  D.  Haggerston,  a  collection  of  several  va- 
rieties of  verbenas. 

Noisette  roses,  very  fine,  from  S.  R.  Johnson. 

A  bunch  of  superb  Gorman  asters,  from  Mr  Ar- 
nold,  Cambridgcport. 

German  asters  from  Josiah  Stickney.  Asters 
from  J.  A.  Kenrick   and   S.   Sweetser. 


Verbenas  from  J.  Breck  &  Co. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.  :  a  collection  of  superb  ver- 

j  bcnas,  including  the  following  twenty  species  and 
varieties,  many  of  them  new  and  very  splendid  viz: 

j  Verbena  chamaedrifolia  ;  Arraniana  ;  Tweedieana, 
andT.  superba;  Eyreana ;  teucroides;  incisa;  Bin- 
neyana  ;  fulgens  ;  Wales's    seedling;   VVincheste- 

I  rii ;  Russellii  ;  Colcordii  ;  Pepperi  :  igncscens  ; 
Hirstii  ;  Richardsonii ;  Poweilii  speciosa  and  ve- 
nosa.  Hovey  &  Co.  sent  a  collection  of  ten  varie- 
ties of  most  superb  double  balsams,  viz:  rose,  pur- 
ple, scarlet,  white,  mottled,  scarlet  spotted,  crimson 
spotted,  purple  spotted,  striped  r.nd  ruby  colored. 

Messrs  Winship  sent  a  basket  of  Passiflora 
quadrangularis. 

Dahlias. — From  Josiah  Stickney  :  Ansell's  Un- 
ique ;  Horsham  Rival  ;  Ingham's  Canute  ;  Rienzi  ; 
Siil[ihuroa  elegans  ;  Essex  Rival  ;  Clark's  Julia  ; 
Virgin  Queen  ;  Striata  formosissiina  ;  Stanford's 
Contender;  Rosa  superba;  Grand  purple;  Mar- 
shal Soult ;  Fire  Mall  ;  Ne  plus  ultra  ;  Elphinstone's 
Coronation;  Corinne  ;  Reliance;  Climax;  Eva; 
Red  Rover,  &c. 

From  P.  Barnes:   Suffolk    Hero;   Unique;   Clio 

[perfecta;  Quilled    Perfection;     Coronation;    iMid- 

dlesex  Rival  ;  Sunbiiry  Hero  ;  Beauty  of  the  North  ; 

Conqueror  of  Europe  ;    Metropolitan    Perfection  ; 

Striata  formosissima,  Red  Rover,  &c.  &.c. 

Fronr.  Hovey  &  Co. :  Marshal  Soult ;  Horticul- 
turist;  Striata  formosissima;  Horatio;  Beauty  of 
the  North  ;  .Mrs  Rushton  ;  Stone's  Yellow  Perfec- 
tion ;  Gen.  Washington  ;  Reliance  ;  Mrs  Cox, 
Red  Rover  ;  Glory;  Sulphurea  elegans  ;  Splondis- 
siina;  Independent;  Duchess  of  Richmond;  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher;  Rosetta;  Unique;  Lord  Liver- 
pool ;  Eva  ;  Quilledi  Perfection  ;  Princess  Victoria  ; 
Blandina,  &.c. 

From  J.  A.  Kenrick  :  Duchess  of  Richmond  ; 
Ne  plus  ultra  ;  Rival  Yellow,  &c. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder:  Mrs  Rushton;  Unique; 
Strata  formosissima  ;  Ne  plus  ultra  ;  Beauty  of  the 
Plain;  Red  Rover;  Ovid;  Advancer;  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher;  Castanda  ;  Duchess  of  Richmond  ;  Eva; 
Iver  Hero;  Flora  Hastings;  Contender,  (Stand- 
ford's);  Horticulturist;  Bonny  Jean;  Lewisham 
Rival  ;  Clio  perfecta  ;  Girling's  Heroine,  &c.  &c. 
From  D.  Mclntire  :  Eva;  Premier;  Miss  John- 
son; Duke  of  Kent;  Striata  formosissima;  Lord 
Liverpool  ;  Marshal  Soult ;  Bontisholl  ;  Suffolk 
Hero  ;  Mrs  Broadivood  ;  Countess  of  Liverpool ; 
Castanda,  &c.  &c. 

Frim  D.  Haggerston:  Eva;  Beauty  of  King- 
scote;  Princess  Victoria;  Striata  formosissima; 
Marshal  Soult;  Unique;  Metropolitan  Calypso; 
Angelina;  Splendissima  ;  Clio  perfecta  ;  Dennisii  ; 
Red  Rover  ;  Lady  William  Powlett  ;  Gen.  Wash- 
ington ;  Beauty  of  the  North,  &c. 

From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co. :  Striata  formosissi- 
ma;  Angelina;  Duchess  of  Richmond;  Unique; 
Rival  Sussex;  Dennisii;  Globe;  Countess  of 
Liverpool ;  Metropolitan  Calypso  ;   Paragon,  &.c. 

From    R.   Howe :    Mrs    Rushton  ;  Desdeniona  ;  - 
Dennisii;     Madonna;    Suffolk     Hero;    Anirelina: 
Red  Rover;  Countess  of  Liverpool,  &c. 
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Cusliing  ;     Wirternburg  ;     Scckle ;    Cumberland; 
Dix  ;  Andrews;  Urbaniste  and  Bartlett. 

From  George  Brown,  Beverly:  Pears. — Bart- 
lett; Seckle;  Passe  Colmar  ;  Van  Mons  :  Napo- 
leon; Bergamol;  Nonpareil;  .Summer  Tliorns  ; 
Catillac,  and  otiier  varieties.  Nedarinrs.  Ap- 
ples.— Brattlo  While;  Grei-n  Sweeting;  Drap  d' 
Or;  Pomme  d'  Appi ;  Siberian  Crab  and  Holland. 
From  J.  Fisher,  Brookline:  Pears. — Bartlett; 
Andrews;  Seckle;  St.  Michael  ;  C'nisse  Madame  ; 
Gushing  and   Wilkinson. 

From  Dr.  Burnett,  Soiithboro':  Btirnett  pears. 
From    George    Lee,  Cambridge  ;  Red    Calville 
and    Ribstone    pippin    n|)plps.     Mrions. — Minorca 
and  Imperial  Water. 

From  E.  T.  Hastings,  Boston  :   St.  Michael  pears. 
From    John   Hovey,    Roxbury:  Peaches. — Two 
varieties.      White   Sweetwater  Grapes — open    cul- 
ture. 

From  Frederick  Tudor,  Nahant  :  Petit  Madame 
and  Winship  Peaches.  I 

From  Thomas  Johnson,  Chelsea ;  Citron  melons. 
From  Charles    Johnson,  Weston:     Wirtemberg 
and  Seckle  pears.     Hawthorndcan  apples. 

From  Dyer,    Aliington  :  .\pples. — Brown 

Sweeting  ;    Beam,    (very    large)  ;   Black    Bantoc  ; 
Elijah  and  one  other  variety. 

From  Elias  Phinney,  Lexington  :  Pears,  viz  : 
Warden;  Easter  Beurre  ;  Beiirre  Diel  ;  Sylvange 
Verte  ;  Williams' Bon  chretion  ;  Andrews  ;  Beurre 
Knox  ;  Cusliing  ;  Chaumontel  ;  Long  Green  ; 
Chelmsford  Palfrey  ;  Dix  and  a  French  variety. 
Apples. — R.  I.  Greening;  Baldwin;  Monstrous 
pippin  ;  Bellflower  ;  Late  Juneating  :  River  ;  Por- 
ter and  Hawthorndean.  Peaches. — Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  ,  Royal  Alberge  ;  Rhode  Island  Rareripe 
and  French  Rareripe.  Also,  Black  Hainburg  ; 
White  Frontignac;  White  Sweetwater;  Bartlett 
and  Palfrey  Grapes — the  two  last  native  varieties. 
Among  Mr  Phinney's  numerous  collection,  were 
many  fine  varieties,  and  his  specimens  generally 
were  very  large  and   handsome. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham  :  Apples. — Por- 
ter ;  Hawthorndean  ;  Walpole  ;  Fall  Sops  of  Wine  ; 
Summer  Pcarmain  ;  Marseilles  Red  ;  Fall  Pippin  ; 
Red  Ingestre  and  Yellow  Jngcstre.  Pears. — Har- 
rison ;  Porter  and  Gushing. 

For  the  Coniiiiittee  on  Fruits, 

K.  M.  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 


From  Richard  Ward,  Roxbury:  large  Lncia 
Beans. 

From  John  Hovey  :   Tomatoes. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton  :  Specimens 
of  the  Seven  Year  Pumpkin  ;  Marrow  Squash, 
growth  of  183');  Marrow  Squash,  the  present 
year  ;  Su'jar  Beet. 

'I  he  Committee,  in  presenting  their  annual  re- 
port, respect  fully  urge  the  necessity  of  renewed 
attention  to  this  department,  as  they  feel  confident 
that  every  member  can  do  something  that  will,  for 
the  future,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  all. 
For  the  Committee, 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN, 

Chairman. 


meetings  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  friendly  inter- 
change of  feelings  and  sympathies,  so  desirable 
among  all  classes,  but  so  much  neglected  among 
farmers.  They  should  have  at  least  once  a  year, 
a  general  jubilee,  where  they  can  all  meet  as 
brothers  and  friends,  engaged  in  the  most  noblo 
and  important  of  all  occupations — where  they  can 
come  together  and  compare  views  ;  rejoice  togeth- 
er over  present  attainments,  and  devise  means  for 
future  advancements.  We  say  then,  come  one  and 
all,  with  your  families  and  friends,  and  bring  your 
choicest  animals  and  productions,  not  forgetting 
the  ornamental  as  well  as  the  more  strictly  useful ; 
and  if  you  are  not  delighted  and  well  rewarded  for 
your  time  and  trouble,  we  shall  be  sadly  mistaken. 
— JVew  Genesee  Far. 


VE6!  TABLES. 

The  number  and  variety  of  specimens  contribu- 
ted this  season,  have  been  very  limited.  The 
Committe  regret  that  so  little  interest  has  been 
manifested  to  sustain  this  important  branch  of  our 
interests.  The  following  are  the  only  specimens 
presented  at  our  annual  exhibition. 

From  T.  Johnson,  Chelsea:  Canada  crook   neck 
Squash  ;    Ladies    parching    corn,    (ripened    in    97 
days  ;)   Early  Canada  Corn,  (very    fine   specimens.) 
From  Harrison  Gray,  Roxbury  :   Spanish   Toma- 
toes. 

From  N.  N.  Dyer :  'i  ears  Brown  Corn  13  inches 
long. 

From  E.  Phinney,  Lexington  :  a  Tippecanoe 
Squash,  weighing  1.'17  lbs.  Thi,-!  was  truly  a  fine 
specimen,  and  attracted  much  attention  Also  a 
large  African  Squash. 

From  A.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury  :  fine  specimens 
of  crook-neck  Squnshes  ;  do.  .Autumnal  Marrow  do.  ; 
Tomatoes  and  Blood  Beets. 

From  Hovey  &,  Co.:  very  pretty  specimens  of 
the  White  Carrot. 


Domestic  Conveniences — Cisterns. — Every  farmer 
should  give  particular  attentiim  to  convenience  of 
his  household  department.  Female  labor  may  be 
lessened  to  a  surprising  degree  by  studying  this 
part  of  domestic  economy.  To  contribute  our 
mite,  wc  here  briefly  give  an  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  rain-water  cistern  of  our  own. 

The  pit  for  the  cistern  was  dug  so  that  the  out- 
side of  the  cellar  wall  formed  a  part  of  one  side. 
The  wall  was  built  of  cobble  stone  in  coniiuon 
lime  mortar,  one  foot  in  thickness.  The  boltom, 
which  was  hard  pan,  was  first  covered  with  cobble 
stones,  of  unifijrm  size,  laid  in  water-lime  mortar  ; 
a  coat  of  the  same  mortar  was  laid  upon  this;  and 
a  second  coat  of  smaller  stones  completed  the  bot- 
tom. The  whole  inside  then  received  two  coats  of 
water-lime  mortar.  By  applying  these  to  the  walls 
before  they  had  become  dry,  and  then  drying  very 
gradually,  they  were  wholly  free  from  cracks. 
After  remaining  a  few  weeks,  protected  by  boards 
from  the  snn, — tlie  upper  edge  of  the  wall  was 
covered  with  a  layer  of  water-lime  mortar ;  two 
inch  white  oak  planks  covering  the  whole,  (except 
a  small  curb,  for  the  entrance  of  water  and  clean- 
ing the  cistern,)  was  laid  on  this  mortar  ;  a  coat  of 
water-lime  mortar  was  then  spread  upon  the  plank  ; 
thick  white  oak  slabs  were  laid  again  on  this  coat 
of  mortar;  another  coat  of  loortar  upon  the  slabs, 
and  several  inches  of  compact  earth,  forming  with 
the  planks  and  slabs,  a  little  .iiore  than  a  foot  in 
thickness,  completed  the  covering.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  tiie  water  from  freezing  in  the 
coldest  weather,  though  the  curb,  (18  in.  by  2  ft.) 
is  left  open.  It  also  prevents  all  access  of  surface 
water. 

The  cistern  adjoins  the  kitchen,  and  a  lead  pipe, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  passes  from  near  the  bottom, 
through  the  cellar  wall,  obliquely  upwards,  to  the 
kitchen  floor,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  lower  end 
of  a  small  pump.  Thus,  plenty  of  rain  water  is 
at  all  times  at  perfect  command.  The  cistern  is 
between  6  and  7  feet  in  diameter,  about  five  feet 
deep,  and  holds  about  40  barrel.^.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  procure  good  water  lime,  failure  often 
arising  from    bad    material. — JVeto  Genesee  Farmer. 


Flowers  and  Shiubs. — Why  does  not  every  lad^ 
who  can  aflford  it — (and  who  cannot?) — have  a  ge- 
ranium or  some  other  flower  in  her  window  ?  It  it 
very  cheap — its  cheapness  is  next  to  nothing  i 
yim  raise  it  from  seed,  or  from  a  slip  ;  and  it  is  i 
beauty  and  a  companion.  It  was  the  remark  o 
Leigh  Hunt,  that  it  sweetens  the  air,  rejoices  tht 
eye,  links  you  with  nature  and  innocence,  and  i: 
something  to  love.  And  if  it  cannot  love  you  ii 
return,  it  cannot  hate  you  ;  it  cannot  utter  even  : 
hateful  thing,  even  for  your  neglecting  it;  fo 
though  it  is  all  beauty  it  has  no  vanity  ;  and  suci 
being  the  case,  and  living,  as  it  does,  purely  to  di 
you  good,  and  afford  you  pleasure,  how  will  you  b 
able  to  neglect  it?  We  receive,  in  imaginatior 
tlie  scent  of  these  good  natured  leaves,  which  al 
low  you  to  carry  off  their  perfume  on  your  fingers 
for  good  natured  they  are  in  that  respect  above  al 
other  plants,  and  fitted  for  the  hospitality  of  you 
room.  The  very  feel  of  the  leaf  has  a  househol 
warmth  in  it — something  analogous  to  clothing  an 
comfort.  I 


Maky  ukadfd  Wheat. — The  many  heade 
wheat  is  an  indigenous  plant  of  California  ;  si 
heads  of  which  were  procured  by  Major  Spi 
ring,  from  a  man  in  the  Osage  nation  of  Ii 
dians,  who  had  been  trading  in  the  Pacific  Ocea 
The  six  heads  produced  six  hundred  grains  ;  whic 
were  planted  by  Alpheus  Baker,  of  Abbeville,  ! 
C,  the  production  of  which  was  ten  tiiousar 
heads.  The  ground  on  which  the  wheat  grew  wi 
measured  by  an  accurate  surveyor — the  heat 
counted — and  one  head  shelled  out,  and  the  grai 
weighed  ;  a  calculation  was  made,  the  result  ' 
which  was,  that  the  wheat  produced  at  the  rate  i 
two  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
was  planted  about  the  la.st  of  January,  and  cut  i 
the  lOth  of  June.  The  land  on  which  it  grew 
poor  and  sandy,  and  was  unassisted  by  manure.- 
mikes  Co.  {Ga.)  JSTeios. 


Farmers'  Holidays,  Fairs.^  S(c. — We  give  notice 
of  quite  a  number  of  agricultural  meetings  and 
fairs  to  be  held  this  month  ;  and  there  are  many  at 
a  distance  of  which  we  have  not  received  notice. — 
We  wish  nil  of  our  readers  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  attending  one  or  more  of  these  fairs.  They 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  so- 
i-ietv  in  general,  and  of  farmers  in  particular  ;  and 
thercfiire  all  should  co-operate,  and  lend  their  aid 
and  influence  to  sustain  these  organizations.   These 


Ji  Fact. — Accidents  sometimes  lead  to  imporla 
results.  A  cypress  vine  was  planted  on  sani 
loam,  fertile  for  common  crops,  but  grew  only  i 
inch  or  two,  and  continued  stationary  for  sever 
weeks.  A  quantity  of  soap  suds  was  then  throv 
upon  it,  and  it  inmicdiately  commenced  a  vigoro 
growth,  and  advanced  further  in  twentyfour  hoii 
than  it  had  done  in  weeks  before. — JVew  Gen.  Fi 


A  Dublin  paper  says  that  a  single  grain  of  wli( 
in  the  garden  of  Mr  Fortesque,  produced  six  hu 
dred  and  fifty  grains  !  The  stalk  was  eight  f(. 
in  length. 
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From  S.  Walker:  Mrs  Riishtnn  ;  Eva;  Marslial  lin;  Pumpkin  Sweet;  Rainbour  franc;  Porter; 
3oult;  Sliiala  foniiosissima  ;  Desdemuna;  Mors-  Yellow  Crab  and  Higli  Tor.  Sweeting.  Peaches.—' 
mm  Rival:  Uuiqiie  ;  Princess  Victoria;  Ne  pins  Cuttcr'.s  Yellow  Rarei-ipc  ;  MomsianaPonnd  ;  Heath; 
jltrr  ■     '"■■ ■   "■■ ^.   -  -1-  .,.,,,..„- 

iter 


St.   Mi- 


i;     Oiana;  Victory;     Napoleon  ;  Lady    Web- ^  Van  Zandte  ;  Snperb  and  Welle's  freestone.   Pears,    king  appi 
;  Lady  Dartnionth;   Lilac  Perfection  ;  Snlphu- [  St.  Micliaol  and  Andrevrs'.     Melons— Water.  From  £ 

Heunty  of  West  Rid- 


■eaoieiiMiis;  SuHblk  Hero 
ng,  &c. 

From  W.  E.  Carter  :  Striata  forinosissima  ;  Mrs 
lushton  ;  Glory  ;  Quilled  Perfection  ;  Countess 
)f  Liverpool  ;  Dennisii  ;  Rival  Slissbx  ;  Unique; 
Hetropolitan  Calypso,  &c, 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren:  Dahlias,  of  .'Several 
;inds.  Dahlias  were  also  furnished  for  the  wreaths 
.nd  decorations  by  most  of  the  cultivators. 

Bouiiuets. — A  superb  bouquet,  for  one  of  the 
arge  alcoves,  was  contributed  by  Messrs  Hovey  & 

:;o. 

From  Messrs   Winship  :  smaller  bouquets. 

From  W.E.Carter:  bouquets;  the  two  latter 
lied  the  smaller  alcoves  in  one  corner  of  the 
oom.  iMr  Walker  contributed  the  large  and  two 
mailer  ones,  which  filled  the  three  alcoves  in  the 
pposite  corner.  Besides  these,  bou(|uets  were 
ent  by  R.  IJowe,  W.  Kenrick,  John  llovey,  W. 
leller,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  &c. 
For  the  Committee, 

S.  WALKER,  Cliairman. 


From  John  Fowie,  Ro.xbury  :   Bartlelt  pears. 

From  A.  D.  Williaii  s,  Roxbnry":  Pears. — Bart- 
lett;  Capiaumont;  Chelmsford;  .\ndrews;  Cush- 
ing  and  Summer  Thorn.  Apples. — Fall  Sops  of 
Wine  ;  Porter  and  Ladies. 


From  Mrs    Gibbs,    lioston  :    Gariion's, 
chael's  and  St   Germain  pears. 

I'Vom  Joseph  Pines,   Hanover,  N.  H.,  Sweet  Ba, 
ea. 

rom  B.  V.    French,    Braintrce  :  Apples Ort- 

ley  Pippin;  Black;  Mela  Carle;  Monstrous  Pip. 
pin;  Yellow  Bellflower  ;  Court  pen  du  plat;  High 
top  Sweeting;  Porter;  Garden  Royal  ;  Adams' 
Sweeting;  Hawthorndean  ;  Garden  striped  ;  Pom- 
ine  d'  Nieae  ;    French's  Sweet ;   Fall  Sops  of  Wine  ; 


From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Charlestown;   Large    clus- I  Dutch   Codlin  ;  Burasoe;   Sweet   GreenintrV 'feml 
ters  of  White    Frontignac    <■—'    \<'i-;>"    r'i...„„,.i..„  ,  .,i „r:   .      r,  .    „    .         .  „        "  _. 


and    White    Chasselas 
grapes — open  culture. 

From    J.    P.    Cushing,    Watertown  :     Crapes. — 
Black  Hamburg  ;  Black  Maroe;   White    Sweetwa- 
ter;  St.    Peter's;   Grisly    Frontignac    and     Muscat  }  rum  and  Aionsi'eur  le    Cure. 
Ale.xandria 


FRUITS. 

"  The  j  licy  pear 
Lies  in  a  si»fi  profusion,  scattered  round." 

From  E.  Vose,  Dorchester,  President  of  the  So- 
lely :  Pears. — Napoleon  ;  Petre  ;  Bartlett ;  Long 
rreon  ;  Winter  Warden ;  Cushing  ;  Roi  de  Wur- 
;mberg  ;  Lewis  and  Urbaniste.  Apples. — Haw- 
lorndean  ;  Lady  Haley's;  Nonsuch,  and  Large 
.ed  Sweeting.  Melons. — Green  flesh  ;  Canta- 
upes  ;  Minorca  and  Nutmeg — all  very  fine  speci- 
lens,  as  usual. 

From  Mrs  J.  Heard,  Watertown  :  fine  Broca'a 
ergainot  pears. 

From  Samuel    Pond,    Cambridgoport:    Pears 

uGhislain;  Passe  Colmar;  Napoleon;  Andrews; 
urpasse  Virgalieu ;  Di.x  ;  Andrews'  Julienne  ; 
uchcss  d' Angouleme ;   Wilkinson;  Easter  beur- 

;  Beurre  Diel  ;  Bartlett  and  Cushing.  Plums  : 
iamond,  Semianna  and  Lombard.  Mr  Pond's 
lecimens  were  all  very  large  and  beautiful. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester:  Pears. — Bart- 
tt;  Bonchretien  fondante  ;  Roi  do  Wurtemberg ; 
eurre  bronze  ;  Fulton  ;  Columbian  Virgalieu  ; 
aster  beurre  ;  Surpasse  Virgalieu  ;  Di.Y  ;  Louis 
)nne  d'  Jersey  ;  Cumberland  ;  Napoleon  ;  Prince's 
t.  Germain;  Cushing;  Duchess  d'  Angouleme; 
eathcote  ;  Urbaniste;  Belle  lucrative;  Belle  et 
)nne  ;  Raymond;  Rouslench  ;  Seckle  ;  Wilkin- 
in ;  Queen  Catharine;  Thompson;  Glout  mor- 
•au  ;  Garnons;  Belmont;  French;  Bloekcr's 
eadow  ;  Summer  Thorn  ;  Foiircry  Bouvier ;  Fon- 
inte  du  Bois  ;  Secklc,  or  Quincy  stock  ;  Forelli  ? 
eurre  Diel;  Whitfield;  Chaumontelle  ;  Passe 
alinar  ;  do.  second  crop  on  new  wood  ;  Burgo- 
a-ster :  Iron  ;  Beurre  d'  Aremberg  and  Catilac. 
mong  Col.  Wilder's  numerous  varieties,  were 
any  very  large  and  lieautifiil  specimens. 

From  Richard    Ward,    Roxbiiry:  Pears Bart- 

tt;  Seckle  and  Andrews.  Peaches:  several 
rts. 

From  J.  W.  Lamb,  Newton  ;  Bartlett  pears  and 
variety  of  apples.     Quinces. 

From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton 
:rdston  Nonsuch;  Kilham  Hill 
•  I.  Greening;  Baldwin;  Cogswell;   Dutch  Cod 


all  large  and  very  fine  clusters. 

From  Thomas  Waterman,  Boston  :  Seedling 
peaches. 

From  Perrin  May,  Boston:  Brown  beurre  and 
Good  Christian  pears — fine. 

From  A.  D.  Capen,  Dorchester  :  Seckln    pears. 

From  J.  Gardner,  Dorchester:  Gravenstein  ap- 
ples. 

From  Cheever    Newhall,    Dorchester:  Pears. 

Harrison;  Napoleon;  St.  Michael;  Wilkinson; 
Dix  ;  Urbaniste  ;  Bartlett;  Wurtemburg  ;  Bleeker's 
meadow  and  Knight's  seedling.  Porter  and  Gra- 
venstein apples.      Native  black  grapes. 

From  Messrs  Winship's  Nurseries,  Brighton: 
Pears. — Amory  or  Andrews;  Capiaumont  and 
Wurtemburg.     Gravenstein  apples. 

From   R.    Manning,   Salem:   Apples Emperor 

Alexander;  Fall  Harvey;  Gravenstein;  Murphy 
Red  Crab  ;  Ribstone  pippin  ;  Swaar ;  Beauty  of 
the  West;  Victorious  Rennette.  Pears. — Althorp 
Crassani  ;  Beurre  Bosc  ;  Buffum  ;  Beurre  van  Ma- 
rum  ;  Bonchretien  Turk  ;  Belle  Lucrative  ;  Beurre 
bronze;  Bishop's  Thumb  ;  Beri  de  la  Motte  ;  Cush- 
ing; Cabot;  Beri  Chaumontel  ;  Beurre  Duval; 
Flemish  Beauty  ;  Foster's  St.  Michael's  ;  Fulton  ; 
Bergamrtte  de  Automne  ;  Harvard  ;  Golden  Beurre 
ofBilboa;  Huguenot;  Hacon's  Incomparable  ;  He- 
ricart;  Valee  Franche  ;  Jutte  or  iiuitt;  Jalousie; 
King  Edward  ;  Long  Green  ;  Petre  ;  Pope's  Russet ; 
Ronville;  Wredow  ;  Frederick  de  Wurtemburg; 
Williams'  Melting;  Surpasse  Vergoulouse  ;  Naura- 
keag  ;  Winter  Nelis  ;  Urbaniste  ;  Garnon's  ;  Green 
Pearof  Yair;  Fondante  du  Bois;  Louise  bonne 
Real;  Forme  de  Delices  ;  Alpha;  Dearborn's 
Seedling.  .Mr  Manning's  collection  of  pears  is 
probably  more  numerous  than  any  in  the  U.  S. 

From  John  M.  Ives,  Salem :  Koi  de  Wurtem- 
berg; Belle  Lucrative;  Napoleon;  Raymond; 
l>eurro  Bosc  ;  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  Early 
Beurre  (of  Prince's  catalogue)  ;  Beri  Montigny ; 
Cushing,  Passe  Colmar  and  Washington  pears, — 
Michael  Henry  Pippen  ;  Danvers  Winter  Sweet; 
Swaar;  Rambo,  or  Ronianite  ;  Wellington;  Drap 
d'Or  ;  iMela  Carla  ;  Camficld,  or  Newark  Sweeting 
apples.  Sharp's  Emperor;  Cruger's  Seedling  and 
Blue  Imperatrice  plums.  Skillman's  Netted  and 
Murray's  Pine-apple  melons.  In  the  above  list 
are  contained  some  fine  sorts. 

Prom  Joseph  Balch,    Roxbury  :  Grapes Grey 

Frontignac  ;  Black  Prince  ;  Blanquette  ;  purple 
French,  and  a  variety,  name  unknown — beautiful 
clusters. 

From  Gen.    Sumner,    Roxbury  :   Raspberries..^ 
Apples. — Hub- I  Second  crop  on  new    wood.      Pears. — Green  Mus- 
York    Russett;   cat;  Summer  Thorn  ;  Heathcote  and  Broca's  Ber- 
gamot. 


pleton  Winter  Sweet  and  Red  and  Green  Sweet- 
ing. Pears. — Chelmsford  ;  Passe  Colmar  ;  Ron- 
ville;  Archduke  of  Austria;  Cushing;  Bartlett; 
Howard  ;  King's  bon  chretien  ;  Beurre  van  Ma- 
Mr  French's  fruits 
made  quite  a  display. 

From  J.  L.  L.  Warren,  Brighton  :  Grapes. — 
Sweetwater   ;    open    culture.        Apples. — Porter; 

Monstrous  pippen  ;  Ladies    and    River.     Pears. 

Urbaniste  ;  Washington  ;  Roi  de  Wurtemburg. 
Peaches. — Rareripe  ;  Prince's  Red  and  Natural. 
Plums — Two  varieties.  Water-melon. — Imperial. 
Several  of  Mr  Warren's  specimens  were  fine. 

From  Col.  Perkins  :  Grapes. — Black  Hamburg; 
Grisly  Frontignac;  White  Frontignac;  Muscat  of 
Lunel  ;  do.  of  Alexandria;  White  Nice;  St.  Pe- 
ter's ;  Golden  Chasselas,  and  Wliite  Sweetwater. 
Peaches — New  Royal  George  and  Grosso  Ga- 
lande.  Nectarines. — Bromfield  and  Elruge — all 
splendid  specimens. 

From  Mrs  Bigelow,  Medford:  Peaches. — Seed- 
lings (two  varieties)  and  Jaque's  Rareripe.  Pears. 
Bon  Chretien  and  St.  Michael.  Apples. — Mon- 
strous Pippin  and  Blue  Pearmain.  Striped  Man- 
drake melons — all  very  beautiful. 

From  William  P.  Richardson,  Salem  :  Ribstone 
pippin  apples.  Seckle,  Broca's  Bergamot  and 
Roussellette  d'  Rheims  pears — fine. 

From  John  J.  Low,  Roxbury:  Apples. — Rib- 
stone  pippin  ;  Gloria  mundi;  Bellflower  ;  Mackay  ; 
Sweeting  and  Blue  Pearmain.  Pears. — Johonnot ; 
Andrews;  St.  Michael,  Sylvange  Vert ;  Urbanis- 
te and  Fulton. 

From  S;.H.  Colton  &  Co.,  Worcester:  Seedling 
peaches-and  Seedling  apples. 

From  J.  Parkinson,  Brighton  :  L'Ecure  and 
Duchesse  d'  Angouleme  pears. 

From  C.  Warren,  Brighton  ;  Bartlett  pears. 

From  E.  Newbury,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jaque's 
Yellow  Rareripe  peaches — fine. 

From  Wm.  Pratt,  Watertown  :  Pears Andrews. 

Black  Hamburg  ;  Frontignac  and  White  Sweetwa- 
ter grapes — good  specimens. 

From  Clement  Sharpe,  Ro.xbury:  Imperial  Wa- 
ter melons — weighing  22  lbs. 

From  F.  Baker, 


size. 


Boston :  Apples,   of  very  large 


From  Samuel  Walker,  Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
Roxbury:  Pears. — Wilkinson;  Orange;  Belle  de 
Brussell's ;  Bergamot  and  another  sort.  Plums  : 
Coe's  Golden-drop, 

From  C.  Comstock,  PougUkeepsie,  N.  Y.  :  Vir- 
galieu and  St.  Michael's  pears.  Spice  and  Hag- 
loe  crab  apples. 

From  Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester  :  Pears Dix 

Roi  de  Wurtemburg  ;  Urbaniste  and  Marie  Louise. 
Apples:  Red  and  Green  Sweeting  ;  Hawthorndean 
and  Lyscoui. 

From  George  Newhall,    Dorchester:  Apples 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch  ;  Pumpkin  Sweet ;  Belle  et 
Bonne  ;  Bellflower  and   Porter.       Pears. — Fulton  ■ 


\H 


NEW     E  N  G  L  A  N  D     FAR  M  E  R 


OCT.  l#,  ;r40. 


WESTBORO'   CAT  i  LE  SHOW. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Westboro'  Atrricultii- 
ral  Soci'Jty  took  place  on  Wednesdny,  the  7th  iiist. 
under  the  most  fiivonible  auspices.  The  day  was 
one  of  the  fine.st  that  could  be  desired,  and  one  of 
oreat  interest  to  the  inhaliitants  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  many  from  tlic  vicinity  and  strangers.  It 
was  truly  a  farmer's  holiday,  and  will  lung  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  rationtil  pleasures  of  the  day.  The 
town  hall,  a  handsome  and  commodious  building, 
was  opened  as  a  receptacle  for  domestic  manufac- 
tures, butter,  fruit,    vefretnbles,  &c. 

The  ornamenting  of  the  hall  was  confided  to  the 
oversight  of  the  young  ladies,  who  e.ihibited  nujch 
taete  in  the  arrangement  of  the  evergreens  and 
flowers,  for  which  the  wild  woods  and  fields  as  well 
as  the  gardens,  were  laid  under  heavy  contribution. 
Among  the  domestic  manufactures,  we  noticed 
carriages,  agricultural  and  edge  tools,  pumps  of  va- 
rious patterns,  furniture,  stoves,  leather,  carpets, 
counterpanes,  hearth  rugs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
fancy  articles,  the  handy  work  of  the  young  ladies, 
tastefully  arranged  by  their  own  hands— whose 
presence  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 
There  was  also  a  curious  jet  (Peaxt  in  play,  supplied 
with  water  from  the  gallery,  which  attracted  much 
attention,  especially  from  the  youngsters. 

The  butter  presented  a  most  inviting  ajipearance 
and  sustained  the  high  chiracter  for  which  the 
town  and  vicinity  have  been  noted.  It  would  have 
bothered  us,  had  w«  been  on  the  committee  for 
butter,  to  have  awarded  the  premium,  as  it  must 
have  required  a  very  acute  taste  and  s.iiell  to  have 
decided  which  was  best.  All  the  samples,  which 
were  numerous,  appeared  first  rate. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  apples,  fine  vegeta- 
bles and  samples  of  seed  corn — one  from  Moses 
G.  Maynard,  from  a  crop  of  97  bushels  to  the  acre, 
without  extra  labor.  It  had  been  duly  weighed 
and  measured. 

The  following  account  of  a  rye  crop  was  taken 
from  a  box  containing  a  sample  of  the  rye: 

"  ffcstboru',  Oct.6,  1840. —  Account  of  my  crop 
of  spring  rye  this  season.  I  have  raised  on  one 
acre  and  1.50  1-2  rods,  fortyseven  a,i!d  a  half  .hush- 
els  :  quantity  of  seed,  three  bushels.  The  ground 
was  ploughed  and  harrowed  with  an  iron  harrow, 
quite  the  first  of  April.  About  a  week  after,  the 
grain  and  hay  sped  were  sown  and  lightly  plough- 
ed in  :  ths  ground  was  then  harrowed  with  an  iron 
harrow,  and  also  with  a  hush  harrow.  The  ground 
was  planted  with  corn  last  season,  of  which  I  raised 
a  good  crop.  Quantity  ot  manure  last  season,  ."iO 
loads,  of  an  ordinary  quality. 

Jonas  A.  Stone." 

All  the  productions  and  articles  were  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  present  an  interesting  show — not  quite 
so  extensive  to  be  sure  as  the  Mechanics'  Fair  — 
but  considering  it  a  town  affair,  very  respectable 
and   encouraging,  for  the  first  effort. 

The  numerous  horse  sheds  near  the  meeting 
house,  were  convertpd  into  pens  to  acpommodate 
the  cattle  and  swine. 

The  show  of  swine  was  as  good  as  wo  have  ev- 
er witnessed  at  any  county  exhibition,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  entries,  and  we  should  not  perhaps 
say  too  much,  if  we  pronounced  it  the  best,  The 
breeds  were   mostly  Beikshire,  full  or    half   blonds. 

Among  the  mih'h  cows,  heifers,  steers,  bulls,  &c. 
there  were  many  fine  specimens:  we  noticed  a 
pair  of  twin  two  year  old  iieifers,  of   very    priunis- 


afforded    fif- 


ing appearance,  from  a  cow   that  had 
teen  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

The  cows  of  Lovett  Peters,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  .Society,  all  made  their  appearance  on  the  oc- 
casion— lb  or  12  in  number — first  rate  animals, 
gallanted  by  a  fine  young  Durham  hull. 

Mr  Harrison  O.  Fay  obtained  the  first  premimn 
lor  milch  cows.  He  stated  that  the  value  of  the 
produce  from  the  animal  exhibited,  was  in  the 
year  18:58,  .««8G;  in  1839,  $83;  and  thus  far  the 
present  year,  $75:  the  odd  cents  we  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

'i'here  were  present  80  yoke  of  Oxen.  As  they 
were  formed  into  one  team  and  paraded  through 
the  streets  drawing  a  hay  load  of  wood,  they  pre- 
sented a  pleasing  sight :  it  was  certainly  "along 
pull  and  a  strong  pull,"  if  it  was  not  "  a  pull  alto- 
gether." It  was  an  interesting  processi.m  :  a  great 
majority  of  them  were  first  rate  animals. 

For  the  ploughing  match  (5  double  and  4  single 
teams  were  entered  :  the  work  was  done  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  in  no  way  interrupted  by  the 
spectators,  who  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum 
and  propriety  through  the  day. 

There  was  an  address  in  the  meeting  house  at 
11  o'clock,  that  was  patiently  listened  to  by  a  large 
audieni-e  ;  but  it  being  the  writer's  first  effort  of 
the  kind,  and  unused  to  public  speaking,  could  not 
have  been  deeply  interesting.  The  politeness  and 
forbearance  of  the  hearers  were,  however,  highly 
gratifying, 

After  the  exercises  of  the  house  were  closed, 
the  trial  of  the  strength  of  working  oxen  took 
place,  giving  the  usual  interest  We  were  very 
sorry,  however,  to  see  a  pair  of  yearling  steers 
hitched  to  the  cart  and  made  to  draw  the  load  de- 
signed for  heavy  cxen  up  the  hill  or  part  way. 
They  worked  admirably  for  such  young  creatures, 
and  showed  how  well  they  had  been    trained  ;  but 


must  have  a  good    moral    bearing   upon   their   per- 
sonal character.  J.  B. 


it  was  most  too  cruel  to  put  them  to    so    severe   a 


test. 

At  half  past  two,  a  large  company  sat  down  to 
a  first  rate,  substantial  dinner,  provided  by  Mr 
Brigham,  and  partaken  of  in  as  social,  cheerful 
manner  as  if  stimulated  by  wine  or  strong  drink; 
and  much  more  agreeable  no  doubt  to  a  great  ma- 
jority present,  and  equally  satisfactory  to  all. 

After  the  dinner  was  despatched  the  company 
proceeded  to  the  meeting  house,  where  the  premi- 
ums were  awarded,  which  consisted  in  agricultural 
papers.  Before  night  the  assembly  had  dispersed 
to  their  respective  homes,  well  pleased,  no  doubt, 
with  the  result  of  their  first  experiment. 

We  consider  the  formation  of  this  Society  a 
very  happy  circumstance  to  the  farmers  of  the 
town  and  vicinity.  It  will  be  more  beneficial  to 
them  than  the  county  society,  as  they  have  monthly 
meetings  for  discussing  agricultural  subjects,  and 
better  opportunities  to  come  to  the  practical  results 
of  farming.  Here  they  can  compare  notes,  relate 
each  other's  experience,  and  tell  of  their  failures 
and  success.  While  county  societies  should  be 
encouraged  and  sustained,  and  the  interest  of  their 
exhibition  greatly  increased,  associations  should 
be  formed  in  every  town  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  manufacture,  and  a  day 
set  apart  for  a  holiday,  like  the  one  we  have  now 
enjoyed.  It  will  give  an  opportunity  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  of  all  classi's,  to  meet  to- 
gether without  regard  to  political  or  religious  sen- 
timents, and  unite  in  harmonious  feeling,  in  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  the  festivities  of  the  day  ; 
and    when    conducted    on  temperance   principles, 


LARGE  CORN  CROPS. 

To  the  E.lilor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  : 

Having  for  several  years  past  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing very  large  crops  of  corn  on  my  dairy  farm,  in  ; 
the  Winepisseogee  lake.  New  Hampshire,  and  sev- 
eral times  received  a  premium  from  the  agricultu- 
ri'I  society  of  Strafford  county,  for  crops  varying 
from  110  to  131  bushels  per  acre,  I  have  found  it  a 
little  difficult  to  satisfy  some  gentlemen  in  our  vi- 
cinity  that  the  measure  was  accurate.  They  sug- 
gested that  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
result  was,  to  weigh  the  entire  crop.  I  according- 
ly requested  Capt.  Paul  P.  Pilsbury,  the  very  skil- 
ful and  intelligent  manager  of  my  estate  to  test  the 
(luantity  of  his  next  large  crop  in  the  oar  by  the 
scales. 

He  writes  me  from  Cow  Island  under  date  of 
Sept.  27th,  1840.  ae  follows  : 

"  Your  Massachusetts  people  doubt  our  raising 
as  much  corn  on  an  acre  as  we  have  entered  for 
premiums.  This  year  there  is  no  premium  offered, 
but  I  have  been  as  exact  with  regard  to  the  corn 
as  if  it  weie  to  be  entered  for  premium.  I  weigh- 
ed all  the  crop  raised  on  one  acre,  and  it  weighed 
9216  lbs.  I  then  shelled  a  portion  to  ascertain 
how  niany  pounds  it  would  take  when  first  gath- 
ered to  make  a  bushel,  and  it  took  71  lbs.  for  one 
bushel.  I  have  kept  it  apart  in  order  to  know  how 
many  bushels  it  would  make  when  shrunk. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  called  on  me  a  few  days  ago, 
he  expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  send  a  small 
trace  of  the  corn  to  Boston,  to  be  hung  up  in 
some  public  place.  I  will  put  one  or  two  small 
traces  into  a  box,  and  send  them  when  I  send  the 
cheese.  I  think  they  would  not  disgrace  the  best 
parlor  in  Boston." 

By  this  you  will  perceive  that  the  quantity  rais- 
ed upon  a  single  acre  as  ascertained  by  weight 
immediately  after  it  was  gathered,  was  129  3-4 
bushels,  a  crop  which  will  compare  very  advanta- 
geously with  the  produce  of  any  portion  of  the 
soil  of  the  fertile  West  ;  and  will,  I  trust,  do  no 
discredit  to  a  Slate  Street  farmer. 

Yours  very  respectfullv, 

E.  H.  DERBY. 


Preservalio7i  of  Cabbages.— The  following  meth. 
od  of  preserving  cabbages  for  winter  use,  are  the 
result  of  experience : 

The  cabbages  should  be  gathered  before  injury 
is  done  them  by  the  severe  fall  frosts  ;  the  heavy 
outside  leaves  should  remain  on  the  stalk.  Fix  a 
siring  or  cord  round  the  stump  near  the  roots,  sus- 
pended from  the  sleepers  with  the  heads  down- 
ward in  a  cool  cellar,  and  they  are  ready  and  fit 
for  use  at  all  times.  Cabbages  kept  in  this  man- 
ner retain  all  their  peculiar  flavor  and  sweetness: 
the  whole  virtue  of  the  stump  and  leaves  is  con- 
centrated in  the  part  which  is  used,  are  handy  ol 
access,  occupy  but  little  room  which  would  be  oc- 
cupied for  other  purposes,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  rot: 
the  out  side  leaves  wilt  and  contract,  and  in  time 
become  quite  dry,  which  form  a  sort  of  coating 
that  serves  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  inside  ot  the 
head. 

Another  method  practised  by  some,  and  highl) 
reconnuended,  is  to  cut  the  head  from  the  stump 
pack  close  in  a  sack,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies with  dry  chaff,  thereby  excluding  the  air 
and  keep  in  a  dry  cellar — Mbany  Cull. 


TO'!-.  XI  v.NO.  15. 


AND     HORTICULTURAL     REGISTER 


in 


Vfgetabi.e  Diet. — There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
tbat  tbo  diet  of  tlie  Irish  is  highly  favorable  to  vi- 
vncity  and  talent.  It  is  stated  in  the  Code  of 
Henltli,  that  "  vegetable  food  has  a  happy  influence 
on  the  mind,  and  tends  to  preserve  a  delicacy  of 
feeliritr,  a  liveliiie.-'s  of  imagination,  and  an  acute- 
ness  of  judgment,  seldom  enjoyed  by  thof  e  wlio 
live  principally  upon  animal  food.  The  latter  is 
belter  calculated  for  those  who  labor  with  the  body  ; 
but  the  celebrated  Fr.mklin  ascertained  that  a  veg- 
etable diet  promoted  clearness  of  ideas  and  quick- 
ness of  thought,  and  that  a  transition  from  vegeta- 
ble to  aninnl  food  produces  injurious  effects.  A 
friend  slates  that  he  has  more  than  once  selected 
from  his  tenant's  children  a  boy  remarkable  for 
that  sinartness  of  intelligence  so  couuiion  in  the 
Irish  youth,  while  in  the  capacity  of  errand  boys 
on  the  farm,  or  helpers  in  the  stables,  and  before 
they  became  pampered  with  better  food  than  their 
parents'  cabin  afforded.  Tlie  lads  were  at  first 
lively  and  intelligent,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
shrewdness  e.xceeding  what  is  generally  met  with 
from  youths  of  a  more  e.\alted  walk  of  life  in  Eng- 
land. But  he  invariably  found  that  in  proportion 
as  these  boys  were  better  fed,  they  relaxed  in  ac- 
tivity, became  dull  and  stupid  ;  and  he  is  confident 
the  chonge  in  disposition  sprung  from  the  effect  of 
chuug(^  ill  diet,  and  was  not  owing  to  corruption  ot 
mind  from  their  intercourse  with  the  other  ser- 
vants. In  fact  they  lose  all  that  vivacity  of  man- 
ner so  inherent  in  the  Irish  boys,  whether  born  in 
the  vast  bog  of  Allen,  or  in  the  dry  and  rocky  coun- 
ties of  Mayo  and  Galway.  He  is  therefore  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  character  of  the  people 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  climate  or  soil,  as 
upon  food,  for  no  part  of  the  globe  can  differ  more 
than  these  parts  of  that  kingdom. 

A  potato  diet  is  found  greatly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  blood.  Hence  roasted  potatoes  have 
been  successfully  employed  as  a  specific  against 
the  sea  scurvy,  when  other  remedies  have  failed. 
— Sir  John  Sinclair. 


Bone  Dust  for  the  Cultivation  of  Grain. — The 
exportation  of  bones  from  Germany  to  England, 
constitutes  a  singular  epoch  in  the  annals  of  com- 
merce. Myriads  of  tons  have  been  already  export- 
ed without  glutting  the  market,  or  causing  a  ces- 
sation of  the  demand.  In  the  North  Sea,  mills 
have  been  erected  to  pulverize  tlieni.  This  bone 
powder  or  bone  dust  wiis  long  ago  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  uf  hot  houses  by  German  hor- 
ticulturists; but  the  English,  emboldened  by  tlieir 
riches,  have  extended  its  use  to  general  objects  of 
agriculture,  and  fertilize,  by  these  expensive  means, 
their  cold,  humid,  :uul  poore-t  land;  and  have 
thus  brought  the  iiphinds  of  Nottinghamshire,  the 
western  parts  of  Holderness,  &.c..,  into  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  both  in  point  of  extent  and  in- 
tenseness  of  fertility.  There  is,  consequently,  a 
proverb  "  that  one  ton  of  German  bone  dust  saves 
the  importation  of  ten  tons  of  German  corn."  As 
Malta  formerly  co\ered  her  naked  rocks  with  for- 
eign soil,  so  doe.s  Engl md  now  fertilize  her  clay 
and  sandy  heaths  with  German  bones.  Near  the 
sea  coast  even  the  churchyards  are  robbed  of  their 
venerable  relics,  which  is  only  ironically  excused 
by  rendering  the  German  bone  trade  popular.  An 
agriculturist,  being  rendered  altimtive  by  this  vast 
exportation,  institutrd  privately  some  comparative 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  prove  that  bone 
dust  acts  in  the  cultivation  of  ground,  as  compared 
to  the  best   stable    manure,   J.  In    respect  of  the 


quality  of  corn,  as  seven  to  five.  2.  In  respect  to  traverse  it  in  various  directions,  without  being  sen- 
quantity,  as  five  to  four.  'i.  In  respect  to  the  du-  sible  of  this  fact;  and  in  consequence  of  such  lia- 
rability  of  the  energy  of  soils,  as   three  to  two.     It  jbility  to  suffer,  the   land    in    many  districts   is  cold 


produces  several  collateral  advantages:  I.  It  de 
strovs  weeds.  2.  It  diminishes  the  necei'sity  of 
suffering  the  land  to  he  fallow.  3.  This  concen- 
trated manure,  or  substitute  for  manure,  is  more 
easy  of  conveyance,  less  laborious  to  spread,  and 
can  with  facility  be  applied  to  the  steepest  vine- 
yards or  other  inaccrssible  lands,  either  mountain- 
ous countries  or  wet  meadow  land.  4.  It  renders 
agriculture  practicable  without  cattle  breeding, 
grazing,  &,c.—Iiejjertory  of  Invenliom. 


STAGNANT  WATER. 


and  poor,  as  lanil  not  freed  from  stagnant  water 
always  must  be.  'I'he  hard  pan  lands  which  cover 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  country,  may  be  named 
as  belonging  to  this  class,  though  some  of  these 
contain  more  clay  than  others,  and  are  therefore 
more  shallow  and  difficult  to  work  than  others, 
where  the  subsoil,  although  still  too  retentive,  lies 
deeper,  and  is  therefore  not  so  irijurioui  as  the  first 
kind  is  well  known  to  be. 

Much  of  this  hard  pan,  when  freed  from  its 
stagnant  water,  drained  and  ploughed,  will  become 
very  fertile  and  productive;   indeed  there  is  nocase 


Of  all  the  causes  that  contribute  to  render  soils    j^  ,yi,icli  a  soil    cannot   by  sufficient  labor  and  ex- 


poor  :uid  worthless,  we  believe  there  is  none  more 
active  than  stagnant  water,  on  the  surface  or  im- 
mediately below.  Such  soils  are  invariably  close 
and  teracious,  and  commonly  ipiite  unproductive. 
Where   there    is   a   retentive   subsoil,   the   surface 


pense,  be  made  precisely  what  is  desired.  The 
native  earths  that  go  to  constitute  soils,  the  clay, 
sand,  and  lime,  iu  themselves  do  not  make  a  soil 
productive  ;  properly  mixed  and  proportioned  they 
constitute  a  base   for   the    action  of  the   vegetable 

m- 


generally  abounds  in  clay,  is   difficult  to  work,  and  ■  ^nj  animal  manures,  and   the  various  salts  or  sti 
gives  a  loss  reward  to  labor  than  almost  any  other.  '<  ukting  agents,  that  excite   the  organs  of  plants  to 

vigorous  action,  and  ertable  them  to  make  these 
secretions  from  the  matter  furnished  them,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Man, 
then,  has  only  to  do  what  nature  in  some  cases  has 
the  surface  for  even  a  short  period,  for  the  roots  of  i  herself  done  ;  that  is,  to  proportion  the  several  in- 
a  plant  cannot  penetrate  a  soil  freely,  in  which  the  LreJients  that  go  to  make  a  productive  soil,  that 
density  is  such  that  rain  water  does  not  freely  sink  the  desired  result  shall  be'  attained.  Chemical 
through  it  to  the  natural  drains  in  the  subsoil,  be-  analysis  has-  here  come  to  the  aid  of  the  agricnl- 
low    the    ordinary    range    of  the    roots    of  plants.  |  t,,rist,  and    shown  him   precisely  the   proportion  of 


This  is  owing  to  the  stagnant  water  held  by  it,  as 
ncmc  of  the  valuable  plants  can  flourish  in-  a  soil 
so  constituted.  Land  is  liable  to  injury  from  this 
cause,  on  which  water  during  wet  weather  rests  on 


Water  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
plants,  but  water  that  does  not  circulate,  or  which 
exists  in  too  great  quantities,  is  fatal  to  thi'in  ;  and 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  free  soils  frona  this 
incumbrance,  if  we  would  give  it  prodnctivooess, 
and  render  it  easy  of  culture. 

It  is  from  these  well    known    effects  of  stagnant 
water,  when  on  the   surface,  or  witfiin  reach  of  the 


the  earths,  and  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  that 
are  necessary  to  make  a  soil  fertile,  and  the  causes 
that  tend  to  advance  or  retard  such  a  consumma- 
tion. Where  water  is  too  abundant,  it  must  bo 
removed  by  draining  ;  where  the  soil  is  too  com- 
pact, it  must  be  loosened  by  deep  or  subsoil 
ploughing ;.    where   the   proportion   of  clay   is   too 


great,  sand  must  be  addeil  until  it  is  sufficie.itly 
roots  of  plants,  that  the  necessity  of  draining  arises,  i  friable  :  if  lime  is  absent,  it  must  be  added  ;  if 
and  which  system  of  operating,  when  fully  carried  ,  animal  or  vegetable  matter  be  wanting,  it  must  be 
""I'   ""'"fT^^    changes    the  ^character    "f  lands  j  s„p|.ijed  ;.  and  if  the   soil   is    too,  light  and  porous, 

day  will'  be  found  a  remedy  most  effectual. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion,  therefore,  may 
be  entertained  of  the  best  methods  of  freeing  land 
from  stagnant  water,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
diuibt  of  its  propriety  or  necessity.  To  llie  farmer 
who  has  lands  wet,  cold,  and  difficult  to  cultivate, 
we  would  say,  free  your  soil  from  all  stagnant  wa- 
ters to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches; 
loosen  it  to  that  depth,  either  at  once  or  gradually, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  under  a  judicious 
course  of  cultivation,  of  producing  on  lands  now 
of  little  value,  all  the  most  important  products  of 
agriculture. — Mbnny  Cultivator. 


submitted  to  such  a  course.  .Manures  applied  to 
soila  abounding  in  stagnant  water,  can  produce 
little  effect  ;  the  salts  they  contain  are  diluted,  and 
cannot  produce  that  action,  or  circulation  of  atoms, 
which  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  productive- 
ness. In  clay,  or  in  stagnant  water,  where  sub- 
stances are  not  e.v  posed  to  heat  and  atmospheric 
agencies,  decomposition  is  slow.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  manures  produce  much  more  effect  on 
loam,  gravel,  or  drained  clay  soils,  than  on  those  so 
retentive  as  to  have  water  on  or  near  the  surface. 
Draining  them,  and  a>ration,  or  the  exposing  the 
soil  to  atuiosfihcric  action,  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  air  by  deep  ploughing,  seems  to  be  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  relied  on  to  correct  this 
serious  evil. 

Instances  indeed  occur  in  which  the  wetness  of 
land  is  produced  by  springs,  which  rising  from  the 
earth,  spread  over  it  ;  but  in  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber ot  cases,  the  stagnant  water  is  owing  to  a  re- 
tentive subsoil,  that  prevents  th'!  escape  of  such 
water  as  falls  upon  it.  In  either  case,  however, 
the  remedy  is  the  same  ;  and  in  the  language  of 
Morton  on  Soils,  complete  and  perfect  draining;  is 
the  foundation  of  all  improvement  in  husbandry, 
and  it  should,  therefore,  be  the  first  step  we  take  in 
attempting  to  improve  or  ameliorate  the  soil. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  in  this 
country,  are  of  that  class  that  suffer  more  or  less 
from   the   accumulation  of  water.     No  person  can 


Curing  Haius, — A  correspondent  of  the  Far- 
mer's Cabinet  gives  the  following  method  of  pre- 
serving hams  : 

I  turn  my  barrel  over  a  pan,  or  kettle,  in  which 
I  burn  hard  wood  for  seven  or  eight  days  ;  keeping 
a  little  water  on  the  head  of  the  barrel,  to  prevent 
it  from  drying.  I  then  pack  two  hundred  weight 
of  ham  in  my  barrel,  and  prepare  a  pickle,  by  put- 
ting six  gallons  of  water  in  a  boiler,  with  twelve 
pounds  of  salt,  twelve  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and 
two  quarts  of  molasses.  This  I  stir  sufficiently  to 
dissolve  the  salt,  &c.,  and  let  it  boil  and  skim  it. 
I  then  let  it  cool  and  pour  it  on  my  ham,  and  in 
one  week  I  have  smoked  ham,  very  tender,  of  an 
excellent  flavor,  and  well  smoked. 
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CREDIT. 
We    promised    some    farther   olis<*rvrition9  on    credit  : 
and  having  given  them,  shall    relieve  our  readers    from 
any  longer  discussion  of  theHC  snbjecis  for  the  present. 

There  are  two  kinda  of  capital — actual  iind  fictitious  ; 
and  actual  capital  may  be  considered  in  two  aspect^ — as 
productive  and  unitrodurtivp.  Actu:il  capital  rs  ihat 
which  has  a  real  and  substantial  f xislcnce  :  as  land, 
houses,  buildinjis,  machinery,  ship^,  cash  or  specie. — 
Fictitious  capital  is  that  which  is  made  rapital  by  a  le- 
gal fiction  ;  by  a  mere  convfintional  agieement;  that 
which  wc  oitrseiv"  rt  create  at  our  own  pleasure,  and 
hold  and  exchange  as  the  representative  of  value;  such 
as  notes  of  hand.  bill§  of  exchange,  bank  notes,  and  nil 
other  paper  currency.  The  value  (»f  the  precious  rnelals, 
or  rather  tlie  standard  o(  their  value,  may  he  considered 
AS  in  some  m«a.sure  coaveniional  ;  yet  as  tliey  have  an 
intrinsic  and  universal  value,  and  are  the  representative 
of  wealth  among  all  nations  who  have  a  currency  ;  and 
as  they  are  lo  a  great  degree  imperishable,  and  not  to  be 
produced  at  our  pleasure,  we  may  consider  them  as  ac- 
tual capital.  In  the  business  of  life  fictitious  capital  an- 
swers every  purpose  of  actual  capital,  so  hmg  as  its  cre- 
dit can  be  maintained,  or  while  society  is  willing  In  re- 
ceive it  as  such.  But  in  order  that  it  may  be  re{,r;ir(led 
as  the  true  repre«enlalivH  of  real  wealth,  it  must-be  as 
we  have  shown,  capible  of  beinp  converted  into  real 
wealth.  When  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  its  value  cea- 
ses, of  course. 

Productive  and  unproductive  capital  are  easily  under- 
fitood.     That  which  is  capable  from    its  use  of  giving  a 
return,  is  productive  :  that  wluch  gives  no  return  is  un- 
productive.    A    house,  which    we    leiise  and  for    which 
we  receive  a  quarterly  or  an  annual  rent,  is  productive  ; 
but  a  house  upon  ii  farm,  which  we  occupy,  and  all  the 
necessary  buildings  for  the  storage  or  protection  ol    our 
produce,  is  nnproduciive.     The  ci>st  of  these  is    an  ex- 
penditure which  ia  indispensable,  but  for  which  we  get 
no    lelurn.     Si»,  likewise,  in    regard    to  n  faclory.     The 
buildings,  (he  danre    ai»d    sluice    wa\s,  the    machinery, 
the  houses  for  the  opcrati^ves,  are  all  lo  be  considered  as 
unproductive.      We  can  not  du  without  these;  yet  they 
are,  properly  speaking,  so    much    nnprnductive    capital. 
The  money  expended  in    raw  matfiri.il,  .n-hos*!  value    in 
passing  throngh  the  varir>ufi  proci:^i*>es  of  the    manufac- 
ture is  often  increased  a  thousand  (&j/i,.<ind  in  the  laboi 
which  conducts  these  'iperations,  is    tn  ^^  considered  as 
productive.     Ko,  likewise,  money  invested  in  shipments, 
in    stucks,  in    cullivalion,  and    in    any    nj;ricullura!  im- 
provement wliieh  renders  the  land   m.vi;3  fruiiful,  is  pro- 
ductive.     Mnney    wiiicli  is    lioarded  up    without  use,  is 
unproductive.     All  ninney  expended  in  mere  nrnanjeiit.s 
or  embellishnients,  which    do  not    render    the    proferty 
to  which  they  arc  ajjplied  more  luciative  itr  pruduelive, 
must  be  legarded  in  the  li^ht  of   unpr'MJuetive  ra^jitaj. — 
If  a  house  for  being  painted  will  yield  no  more  rent  tiiHn 
if  it  were  suffcrfd  to  remain  plain,  the  expense  ^o^' paint- 
ing it  is  placing  capital  where  it  is  nnproductiye,  and  ii* 
lost.     The  erection  of  a  fenre    eufficienl  to    protect  nnr 
crops  and  fields  is  in<lispensahle  ;   but  the  investment  of 
capital  in  its  erection  i»;  un|iroductive  ;  and  all  expendi- 
ture upon  this  fence  in  the  wa)  cjf  (irnanient,  is  a  waste 
of  capital,  as  far  as  any  leturn  ia  concerned.     It  may  it)- 
crease  tlie  intrm^ie  Viilue  of  llje  properly,  and    render  it 
more  saleable  in  case  it  should   he   desirable    to    .sell   it; 
but  it  IS  useless  in  respect  to  any    (iroductive    return. — 


We  need  not  proceed  f.ulher  with  these  illustrations. 
Productive  and  unprftdnctive  cnpital  seem  in  some  ca- 
ses to  be  so  nearly  allied  that  it  is  dithcull  t"  distinguish 
them;  but  all  that  which  has  no  tendency  to  inere.ase, 
tlunigh  such  expenditures  are  in  many  cases  indispensa- 
ble, must  be  classed  With  the  unproductive. 

Credit  is  wealth:  that  is,  it  camrt.ands  wealth,  and 
answers  every  purpose  of  wi-iilih.  Ii  is  so  much  capi- 
tal, which  its  possessor  may  eniphty  ;is  he  wnuld  any 
capital  of  a  substantial  or  real  character.  As  it  brmgs 
with  it  equal  ficilities  fur  gond,  so  is  it  equally  liable  to 
abuses  as  wealih.  In  general  with  us  it  comes  in  the 
firm  of  hank  loans;  and  cnnsi.'^ts  in  money  obtained 
from  till'  b;inKs  The  <-redit,  therefore,  of  which  we 
mean  to  speak  in  lids  case,  is  borrowed  money,  which 
is  s'jpplied  by  the  banks,  and  for  the  supply  of  which 
they  are  created. 

Now  as  we  have  ?aid,tliere  may  bo  too  much  capital 
and  too  much  credit  in  a  community.  We  mean  parlic- 
ulaily  for  purposes  of  business.  Certainly  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  there  may  he  too  much  wealth  ;  because, 
where  it  is  already  ac(|uired  or  accumiilnted,  those  who 
have  it  may  employ  it,  as  they  will,  in  public  iniprove- 
n>ents  and  e  iibellishmenis,  whether  they  may  be  pro- 
dnciive  or  unproductive  ;  Un  if  not  productive  in  a  pe- 
cuniary view,  they  may  be  productive  in  gratification 
and  in  various  other  w.'iys  to  tiie  whole  community.  But 
this  i.s  not  the  ease  with  matters  of  business.  Here,  if 
tliere  be  more  capital  than  can  be  employed  with  ailvan- 
tage,  there  is  too  much  ;  and  where  capital  is  ahuedant 
and  credit  tasy,  men  are  liiib'e  lo  bo  hd  into  numerous* 
and  groHS  abuses  Credit  is  of  gren.t  value  where  it 
serves  as  a  stimulant  to  industry;  but  it  is  a  curse 
where  it  encourages  or  becomes  the  means  of  extrava- 
gance, gambling,  dissipation  or  profligacy.  Now  there 
can  be  only  a  cei  tain  amount  of  business,  profitable  bu- 
siness done  in  a  community  ;  and  beyond  tiiat,  capital 
is  not  needed  ;  and  indeed  is  often  much  worse  than 
useless. 

Wc  have  in  this  case  the  illustrations  of  hist<»ry  and 
of  personal  experience,  which  are  much  more  striking 
and  instructive  than  any  other-  Look  back  tJien  to  the 
memorable  year  of  1836,  when  the  contmnnity  was 
flooded  wiili  bank  capilal  ;  when  money  wa-<  almost 
crowded  upon  the  borrower  ;  and  the  (  redit  of  lew  men 
was  so  poor  that  ihey  could  not  obtain  it.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  excessive  repletion  ?  Disease 
and  death,  as  in  lite  human  system;  or  in  other  words, 
universal  embarrassment  and  almost  universal  bankrupt- 
cy. Out  of  twelve  hundred  dry  goods  merchants  in 
New  York,  it  has  been  confidently  stated  that  not  more 
than  sixty  have  escaped  insolvency;  and  this  applies  to 
other  classes  in  the  community  as  well  as  lo  the  mer- 
chants; and  many  staid  farmers  caught  ihe  a'most  nni- 
vprsal  frenzy,  and  in  the  rage  for  suthlenly  growing 
rich,  their  whole  farms  went  down  in  the  (general 
w  rec  k . 

The  first  evil  effect  was  a  sudden  advance  in  luxury 
beyond  all  precedent.  This  showed  itself  in  houses, 
style  of  living,  drrss,  servants,  equip.iges,  jewelry,  a- 
m.usements,  and  all  the  usual  accompaniuients.  A  great 
deal  of  this  was  the  efiect  or  fruit  of  boirowed  money. 
Men  used  it  us  if  it  were  their  own  ;  sometimes  without 
ever  intending  to  repay  it ;  but  by  various  modes  of  as- 
j;igning  their  property  (pr  concealing  it,  meaning  from 
ihc  beginning  to  enrich  theniselves  and  thus  to  set  their 
creditors  at  ileliance.  in  other  cases  they  were  calcu- 
lating upon  some  extraoidinary  contingency,  some 
stram^e  turn  of  the  wheel  of  hiriune,  some  unheard  of 
success,  that  should  enable  them  to  meet  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, which  in  truth  was  certain  to  come  long  before 
they  would  be  ready  for  it. 


The  second  effect  was,  to  produce  a  spirit  of  universal 
speculation  in  lands,  houses,  tiees,  stocks,  and  projects 
and  enterprises  of  every  description — the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  which  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  long 
and  most  seriously  lelt.  Few  persons  by  extraordinary 
freitks  of  fortune  became  enriched  ;  but  the  gieat  mass 
enj;aged  m  lliewe  wild  speculations,  were  stripl  of  all 
former  accumulations  and  left  to  suffer  llie  must  bitter 
retribuli')n5  of  their  madness  and  fidly. 

Credit  thus  abused,  fictitious  capital  thus  created  was, 
and  ever  must  prove,  a  great  curse  to  the  community. 
The  sudden  and  most  inflated  rise  of  prices  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds,  was  a  general  evil,  by  creating  false 
expectations  and  leading  to  the  most  reckless  and  haz- 
ardous adventures  ;  and  more  especia  lly  by  breaking  up 
and  inducing  men  to  abandon  all  habits  of  honest  indus- 
try and  frugality,  and  seek  shorter  modes  of  acquiring 
wealth,  which  in  themselves  are  hut  too  often  based  on 
fraud,  and  expose  human  virtue  to  the  most  severe  perils. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  leave  this  subject  iiere  in  a 
very  imperfect  form  ;  and  we  have  hardly  entered  upon 
the  abuses  of  credit.  We  cannot  now,  however,  extend 
our  remarks  ;  and  shall  conclude  by  saying,  that  all 
means  or  methods  of  acquiring  wealth  other  than  by 
honest  industry  an4  frugality,  are  to  be  discouraged,  as 
too  often  leading  to  immorality  ;  as  removing  the  most 
efl'i  ctual  securities  against  the  waste  and  abuses  of 
wealth;  and  as  being  ordinarily  inconsistent  with  the 
equal  rights  (»f  mankind.  Ii.  C. 


Killing  Canada  Thistles. — A  correspondent  of 
the  New  Genesee  Farmer  says, — It  will  sometimes  be 
found  more  convenient  to  kill  Canada  Thistles  by  the 
application  of  salt,  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  tear- 
inir  them  up  with  the  plough.  A  small  patch,  especially 
if  it  be  in  pasture  or  meadow,  may  thus  be  destroyed 
without  materially  injuring  the  sod.  The  way  is  for  a 
man  to  go  over  the  ground  wiih  a  hoe,  carefully  cutting 
off  each  plant  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
a  boy  to  follow  after  and  put  a  small  dose  of  salt  on  the 
uncovered  roots,  say  one  to  two  tea-spoonfiills  to  a  root, 
until  every  [>lant  has  been  supplied.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  a  month  or  two  afterwards  a  few  sickly  looking  yel- 
low plants  may  appear,  but  if  they  dt»,  another  similar 
course  of  tieatmeni  will  be  effectual. 

Any  sharp  hoe  will  answer  for  cutting  them  off*,  but 
experience  will  show  that  labor  can  be  saved  by  a  little 
different  construction.  The  hoe  should  be  nai  row  and 
a  little  heavier  than  common.  For  instance,  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  chopping  axe,  wiih  the  handle  put  in 
at  right  angles  with  one  of  the  flat  sides.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  as  heavy  as  an  axe.  The  required  weight 
being  merely  that  which  is  neces-sary  to  give  force 
enough  to  the  blow  to  sever  the  root  without  difficully. 
Such  a  hoe  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  cutting 
up  docks,  burdocks,  Ai-e. 

Canada  Thistles  should  be  cut  up  as  soon  as  they  are 
in  flower,  and  as  much  sooner  as  is  convenient.  Henco 
the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  hotter.' 


A  gardener  at  Glasgow,  having  noticed  that  a  piece 
of  woollen  rag  which  had  blown  upon  a  currant  bush, 
was  soon  < overed  with  caterpillars,  he  placed  pieces  of 
woollen  cloth  in  every  bush  in  his  garden,  and  found 
the  next  <lay  that  the  caterpilhirs  had  universally  taken 
to  them  for  slielier.  In  ihts  way  he  d^'stroyed  many 
thousands. 


An  infusion  of  elder  leaves  is  recommended  by  nn 
English  paper  as  good  to  sprinkle  over  rose  buds  and 
other  flowers  subject  to  blights  and  the  devastations  of 
insects. 
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itui(;irr()i\  markkt.— Moni.at,  Oct.  12,  iH4n. 

Kt-l'urleit  rtrlhf  Nfw  Knclind  K'lrmer. 
Ai  m.irkcl  1500  Beef  Cattle,  825  Stores, 3000  Slieep, 
and  1475  Swine. 

|>,,ii  Ks  —  Itee.f  Cattle  — Wc  quote  to  correspond  with 
la-t  w<i-k.  v:z.  First  qiialitv,  f5  50  n  $5  75,  Second 
qunlily  ,  .<5  00  a  *5  25.     Third  quality ,*3  75  a  $4  75. 

Binrrllrng  Catlle — The  Biirrfllers  purrhiisid  quite 
liberollv  nt'nbout  $5  inr  Mess  and  $4  Tor  No.  1. 

S(orrs  — Yearliniis,  *(i  a  .$0.  Two  Year  Old  $12  a 
fIS.     Three   Year  Old,  $81    a  9i27 

Shrc,,  —Lois  were  sold  at  $1  33,  $1  50,  $1  75,  .f  1  88, 
$2  00.  $2  17,  $2  37,  and  .f  2  75. 

Siririe  — Lots  to  peddle  at  3  a  3  1-2  for  sow*  and  4  a 
4  1-2  for  barrows.  Two  lots  lo  close,  for  something 
less  than  3  and  4.     At    retail,  4  and  5. 


TIlEll.MO.VIETRICAl.. 

IltilMtrttil  for  the  New  Knglurid  Farmer. 
Ran);e  nf  the  Tliernionietcr  at  the  Oardenor  the  proprietors 
of  the  ^ew  England    Farmer.  Brighton,  Maes,    in  a   sha<lerl 
N'jrllierly  exposure,  week  ending  Oct.  11, 


Oct.  1840. 

6  A.M. 

1  12,  M, 

6,P.M, 

1   Wiad. 

RTondnv, 

5 

44 

68 

S5 

W. 

Tuesday, 

6 

4R 

72 

64 

W. 

Wednes.!:.)', 

7 

60 

61 

51 

S.  E. 

Thursday, 

R 

40 

60 

53 

E. 

Kriilav, 

9 

60 

54 

sn      1 

E. 

Saturday, 

in 

36 

M 

4- 

E. 

Sun  lay. 

It 

46 

56 

60 

S. 

Wp  had  a  sliijht  frost  on  Saturday  morning,  hut  not  enough 
loiniuff  the  teiiderest  plants. 

The  lime  ha«  hecn  wrong  in  some  of  the  last  papers.  It 
shoiiUI  have  heen  as  now.  6,  12,  and  6,  since  il  was  altered 
from  5.  12,  and  7  o'clock. 


DESIRAI5LK  FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  T<>  BE  f^ET. 

That  vainahle  farm,  situate  in  North  Snlem, 
n'  nut  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
lem, and  commonly  known  as  the  Do^ige  Farm. 
■  •  -  conlninin!?  almut  seventy  Acres  of  excellent 
.^-*^-.__  Land,  wilfi  a  larefe  three  story  Dwellinsf  House, 
Farm  House,  and  out  buildings.  The  Fruit  Trcs  upon  it 
produce  ahoul  two  hundred  barrels  of  Apples.  There  is  a 
Muscle  bed  an'l  seA  weed  on  the  premises,  which  furnish  an 
ahundanco  of  Manure  for  the  whole  farm  ;  and  the  city  o' 
Salem  affords  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
This  estate  would  he  sold  reasonably  if  immediately  applied 
for,  and  most  of  the  purchase  money  might  remain  on  mort- 
gage: or  it  would  he  leased  out  on  fair  terms  for  five  years. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JAMFS  ANDREWS  &  SON. 
No.  59  Comt"crcial  wharf,  Bo<;inn. 
IV.  n. — Or  this  farm  would  be  exchanged    for  productive 
real  estate  in  Boston. 

Oct.    Ulh.  is2w 


FRUIT   AND   OUN.V.nEXTAL   TREES,  Ac. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  f'itft'rent  species— ofihe 

P  most   ce  ebrati'd   kinds       These    include    Pears, 

j  Plums,  Apitles.    Quinres    kVc. — the    trees  of  the 

Peach  and  Cherry,   especially,  are  of  ihe  finest 

.  size,  and  in  numbers  abotinJitig  at  this  time,  and 

of  varieties  unsurpassed. 

Also  Grape  Vines.  Raspberries.  Strawberries.  Goose- 
berries, and  ^f^Llberrics  fnr  .'jiV^— Scotch  Lardi,  Lindens. 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs.  VViilows,  Khns — Honeysuckles. 
Dah'ias,  splendid  Pjeonies.  \c  &c.  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  iransportalmn  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executeil  by 

JOHN    A.  KRNRICK. 
Newton,  near  Boston,  Oct    14 


Brighton   Xiirserics  and  Gartftens.     For  Sale 

A  large  quaiuity  of  superior  European  and 
American  (7rii;imental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  piililic  piarrs,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing'  a  great  vnricty  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
other  productions  can  now  be  sclcdr.d  and  -marked,  and  will 
he  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Sii;iwbcrry  Plants,  of  the  most  ap 
proved  Europfan  and  American  varieties. 

Orders  mav  be  forwar.Ied  via-  mail,  addressed  Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  lirighlon,  Mas^..or  left  with  Hessrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 

Brighton,  Angiist  12- 


FRUIT  TRKES    FOR  SALE. 

At  the  Pomological  Gard.-'n,  Salem.  Mass.,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Fruit  Trees  of  the  best  Natire  and  Foreign  varieties. 
Apply  by  mail  to  the  sub^i-riber. 

ROHERT  MANNING. 

Salem,  Oct    14,  1840. 


GREEN'S   PATE^T    STRAW   ClTTElI. 


JOSKPII  BRECK  &  CO.  ai  the  New  England  Agncul- 
lural  Wan  house  and  Seed  Si-ire  Nus.  r.l  and  f-a  .\uMh  Alar- 
kel  SircL't,  have  lor  sale,  Green's  Patent  Sir.tw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Culler,  operating  on  a  niechanicnl  principle  not  before 
applied  to  any  implemeiu  forllns  purpose.  Tlu-  iiionI  prom- 
inent eflecis  of  this  applKalinn,  and  some  o(  the  icmsetjueni 
peculiarities  of  the  macbme  are; 

\.  So  great  a  red".iction  of  the  quantum  flf  power  requisite 
lo  use  it,  that  ihe  slren^ih  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  suthcient 
to  work  it  etficienlly. 

2.  With  even  itiis  moderate  power,  it  easily  cuKlwn  bush- 
els a  minute,  which  is  full  twice  as  !asl  as  h;'is  bfcu  clnnned 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter. 

4.  Tlie  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  ihe 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  ofordtir 

Oct.  l^. 


IMPROVED    VEGETABLE  STEAMER. 


Just  received  at  the  N.  I''.  AgricnUural  Warehnuse  and 
Seed  Sl(jre,  Dr  Warren's  Patent  ("yJinder  Vegetable  Steamer, 
for  sleaminc"  all  kinds  of  vesetables  (or  Swine.  Cattle,  ^c.  in 
large  or  small  quantities.  It  can  likewise  be  used  for  lamily 
purposes 

A.  the  pipe  for  filling  ihe  boiler  with  water. 

B,  safely  valve  fur  letting  off  extra  steam,  in  case  the  pres- 
sure shouM  get  too  high. 

C  steam  pijie  passing  from  boiler  to  cask 

D.  pipe  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water  from  a  cask  or  liox 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  the  boiler  a 
bout  two  thirds  full  of  water  at  all  times,  which  answers  as 
a  complele  self-regulaior  for  sn|iplying  the  boiler  with  water. 

The  above  nut  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  boiler,  as 
it  appears  at  least  one  b:ilf  larger  than  it  really  is,  in  propor- 
tion lo  ilie  cask.  The  boiler  is  merely  a  small  size  cylinder 
stove,  wilh  ibe  fire  inside,  and  surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter from  wiiich  passes  a  slenm  pipe  to  the  barrel  or  box,  the 
cask  or  box  caii  be  removed  so  as  to  discharge  the  vegeta- 
bles without  any  alteration  of  tht>  boiler  or  steam  pipe. 

The  steamer  can  he  removed  from  place  to  place  without 
any  difficully.     Wood  or  coal  can  be  used,  and  a  few  cents 
worth  of  either  will  steam  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables      A  ' 
number  of  them  have  been  in  operation,  and  found  lo  give  , 
universal  satisfaction. 

Farmers  and  others  are  invited  to  call  oT  our  Warehouse 
and  examine  ihe  article,  which  they  will  find  lobe  a  verv 
neat  and  cheap  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Price  312.  and 
with  handles  S13.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

No    51  and  52  North  Market  street,  Boston. 

Septrmber  30. 

ALDERNEV    STOCK    FOR   S.\LE, 

One  COW  and  two  HEIFERS,  full  blooded  Alderney, 
for  Sale.  Cow  S.tO  ;  two  Heifers  $3iJ  and  840.  Inquire  at 
this  office.  Oct.  14 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED    WITH   GREAT   CARE,   WEEKLY. 


¥  li'lM 

TO 

.Apples,  Wijiler 

harrell     I  50 

1  76 

.Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  Ihs.     . 

■    5  50 

5  7S 

Pot,       "..... 

'    5  ©0 

5  28 

Heans,  white,  Foreign, 

bushel     I  70 

2  26 

"          '•        Doniebtie,  . 

2  00 

26« 

Beef,  mess,          .... 

barrel   14  OO 

14  5« 

No    1 

" 

13  59 

prime,         .... 

" 

toon 

Deeswa.x,  white 

pound 

37 

4* 

yellow. 

" 

28 

29 

Bristles,  American, 

(1 

3o 

70 

Bl'TTer,  -■'hippmij. 

11 

12 

18 

dairy,           .... 

" 

18 

2* 

(Janules.  nitiuld,       ,         .         .         , 

" 

13 

14 

dippeil. 

" 

sperm.        .         .         .         , 

" 

3r 

Chefbe,  new  niilt<, 

pound 

7 

3 

ClDEB,        .           .            .... 

dozen 

barrel 

1  23 

1  60 

Bosk  Manurk,         .         .         .         ■ 

busfiel 

3a 

in  casks. 

" 

» 

Teatherb,  northern,  geesc, 

pound 

southern,  geese,  . 

" 

37 

46 

Flax.  (American)     .'       .         .         . 

" 

9 

12 

Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 

quintal 

2  50 

2  02 

Biv,  Chaieur, 

" 

2  23 

2  33 

Haddock, 

" 

1  07 

1  25 

Mackerel,  iNo   1        .        ,        , 

barrel 

13  00 

13  26 

No.  2, 

" 

11  00 

11  26 

No  3,       . 

6  5U 

6  76 

\lewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 

dalinon,  No.  1, 

'*    ;i7  0o 

18  00 

Flouh,  Genesee,     cash,    . 

*' 

5  12 

5  25 

Baltimore,  Howanl  street. 

»' 

5  25 

5  37 

Uichniond  canal. 

*v 

.Aleiandria  wharf. 

K 

5S5 

Kye, 

.► 

3  26 

iME.AL,  Indian,  in  hh!s. 

'«■ 

3  12 

3  26 

(JnAiN  :  Corn,  northern  yell,,*^. 

U^M 

65 

soulhcrii  Sat;,  yellow. 

tt 

59 

60 

white, 

f( 

56 

56 

Piye,  norlheroj.   .- 

(.* 

65 

67 

Barley, 

" 

Oats,  northernj     (prime)    , 

*' 

40 

42 

southern^ 

It 

28 

32 

Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  Ihs.  rough 

IS  00 

19  09 

do.          do,.         do.        finished 

28  00 

30  oe 

Hams,  northern 

pound       10 

11 

southern  ancii  western,  . 

"       1        9 

10 

Hay,  best  English;  per.ton,  . 

15  00 

16  0* 

Eastern  screwed,,    .. 

10  60 

Hops,  Isl  quality,. 

pound       211 

26 

2d  quality^      ...... 

" 

20 

Lard,  Boston 

(( 

12 

13 

southern,       .... 

.1 

11 

12 

T.EATMKu,  Philadelphia  ciiy  tannage, 

V 

26 

30 

do.           c'uniry  do. 

'• 

23 

28 

Baltimore  city  taunrrge. 

o 

22 

27 

do.       dry  hides,     . 

20 

23 

New  York  red,  liftht, 

nO 

19 

21 

Boston,  do.  slaughter. 

" 

21 

23 

Boston  dry  hides, 

" 

13 

21 

Lime,  hest  sort,     .... 

cask 

75 

8t 

HoLAisi-s.  New  Orleans,      . 

gallon 

20 

27 

Sugar  House, 

" 

Oiu,  Sperm,  Spmig, 

" 

1  05 

Winter,     . 

4( 

1  15 

1  18 

Whale,  refined. 

II 

40 

46 

Linseed,  .Americnn, 

11            \ 

Neat's  Foot 

"            I 

93 

Plaster   Pari^^,  per  tun  of  22au  \hn. 

1 

PoRi;,  extra  cle«r, 

harrci 

17  •« 

clear 

"      1 

16  OS 

Mess,          .... 

o 

14  00 

15  60 

Prime,             .... 

II 

13  00 

14  0* 

Sk-els;   Herd's  Grass, 

hushel 

4  00 

4  60 

Red  Top,  southern, 

"      1 

70 

89 

no^the^^^._ 

"         ! 

1  Ct 

Canary,            ,       ' , 

" 

2  0» 

228 

Hemp,    .... 

2  23  1 

2  66 

Flax, 

"          2  00  1 

2  69 

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 

pound 

It 

14 

Southern  Clover, 

" 

IS 

SuAP,  American,  Brown, 

■' 

4 

• 

"            Castile, 

o 

12 

1» 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

" 

Si 

9 

Teazles,  Ist  sort 

prM. 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  I'ieeces, . 

pound 

45 

48 

American,  full  Idood,  washed. 

1' 

40 

46 

do.        3-4ths            do. 

II 

40 

do.         1-a                  do. 

II 

35 

as 

do.         1-4  and  comnaon. 

II 

35 

ar 

c_;  f  Pulled  siiperliiie. 

II 

42 

4i 

^  S  J  No.  1, 

^-=1No.2 

II 

35 

4t 

It 

23 

26 

1  ^  I  No.  3, 

II 

18 

M 

120 
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M  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  rj  E  0  U  S 


shall  he  eat.  If  you  ni.sh  to  make  a  man  wortli- 
Ifiss  and  depraved  i  if  you  wish  to  destroy  him  in 
his  own  esliniation  and  that  of  others  ;  if  yuu  wish 
to  root  ont  the  last  spark  of  independence  and 
manly  feeling  from  his  bosom,  make  him  a  vidun- 
tary  paii;)er,  and  teach  him  to  accept  of  charity 
without  a  blush,  and  the  work  is  done. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  by  an  e.v- 
atninntion  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  transmittinir   abstracts  of  the  returns  of  the 


from  the  Allmiiy  Cullivatnr. 

PAUPERISM. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  the  loud  that  hangs  with  more 
than  millstone  weight  on  the  necks  of  her  produ- 
cing cla.oses,  is    her  pauper   system  ;  originating  in 

some  of  the  best  fe"Iini,'s  of  the  heart,  but  wrongly  !  Superintendents  of  the  poor  in  the  several  coun- 
direclcd,  and  so  (rightfully  abused,  as  to  have  be-  j  ties  of  this  State,  for  the  year  1839."  It  is  an  in- 
come an  almost  unmitigated  curse,  instead  of  a  J  teresting  document,  to  be  read  and  reflected  upon 
blessing  to  the  community.  The  true  end  of  all  .  by  every  friend  to  his  country.  England  has  found 
legislation  on  subsistence,  as  connected  with  pov-  !  her  poor  rates  increased  to  the  fearful  sum  of  forty 
erty,  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  every  one  i  millions  of  didlars,  annually;  and  although  the 
able  to  labor,  is  bound  by  the  original  law  of  God,  [past  year  shows  a  slight  falling  oiT  from  former 
and  of  society,  to  support  themselves,  and  that  years,  in  the  e.xpenses,  yet  the  rapid  annual  in- 
every    mea.^ure   that    tends    to    infringe   this   rule,    crease,  shown  in  the   tables   given,  proves  that  the 


whether  by  encouraging  idleness,  or  by  appropria 
ting  the  labors  of  the  industrious,  must,  in  the  end, 
result  in  umnixed  evil  to  all  concerned.  Ill  di- 
rected aid  to  the  poor,  tends  to  encourage  them  in 
their  habits  of  improvidence,  and  perhaps  profliga- 
cy ;  and  depresses  and  discourages  the  efforts  of 
the  honest  and  industrious.  It  was  liurke,  we  be- 
lieve, that  said,  "  every  man  was  as  idle  or  lazy  as 
he  could  be,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  but 
the  dread  of  want  prompted  men  to  e.\ertion.  Now 
without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the  extent  in 
which  this  is  true,  it  is  very  evident  that  men  very 
readily  acquire  the  habit  of  living  on  the  labors  of 
others  ;  that    this  is   soon   done  without  any  appa 


same  causes  are  at  work  here,  as  there;  and  if  not 
timely  checked  by  an  improved  system  of  general 
education,  and  the  inculcation  of  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence,  will  eventually  produce 
the  same  bitter  fruits.  We  may  add  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  poor-house  and  pauper  returns,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  prisons  of  the  Slate,  demon- 
strates that  nine-tenths  of  the  pauperism,  degrada- 
tion, and  crime  of  the  c<inntry,  is  owing  to  intem- 
perance, to  the  unrestricted  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

We  add  a  few  of  the  general  results,  as  shown 
in  the  report. 

"The  whole  number  of  paupers  relieved  and 
supported  during  the   year   ending    1st   December, 


rent  feelings    of    reluctance   or  shame;    and  thati  JSyO,  was    48,713.     Of  these,  the  county  paupers 


nothing  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to  destroy  a 
hr)norable  independence  of  feeling  and  conduct  in 
the  mass  of  a  people,  than  to  know  the  idle  and 
improvident  are  sure  of  support,  without  care  or 
labor  on  their  part.  This,  experience  in  England, 
if  not  in  this  country,  has  abundantly  proved. 

We  believe  that  with  many,  the  influence  and 
example  of  the  foreign  vagabonds  who,  educated 
and  instructed  as  beggars  at  home,  prowl  around 
our  streets,  subsisting  on  charily,  and  imposing  on 
the  credulous,  is  most  destructive  and  c<mtagious. 
While  we  welcome  to  our  shores  the  poverty-de- 
pressed, but  honest  laborer  ot  Europe,  we  cannot 
avoid  deeming  the  multitudes  of  paupers  and  profli- 
gates poured  in  upon  us,  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  of  the  day.  They  not  only  subsist  themselves 
on  the  earnings  of  the  frugal  and  industrious,  but 
by  their  example,  they  deprave  the  morals,  and  iin- 
settle  the  habits  of  many,  that  had  before,  by  the 
fear  of  public  opinion,  or  some  remaining  sense  of 
shame,  been  capable,  or  compelled,  to  support 
themselves. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  honest,  industri- 
ous laborer,  whether  farmer  or  mechanic,  that  the 
man  who  is  able  to  dig,  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
beg;  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  numbers  of  those 
who  subsist  on  the  public  bounty  in  this  country, 
has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  tax  paid  by 
the  man  who  works,  to  support  the  idh^r  and  the 
pauper,  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
Society  is  bound  to  take  care  of  those  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  those,  who  by  an  act  of 
God  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  providing  for 
their  own  wants  ;  but  neither  justice  or  policy,  re- 
quires any  thing  more  than  this.  The  clearest 
dictates  of  human  nature,  the  soundest  prin.'iplea 
of  philosophy  and  economy,  no  less  tliaii  llie  voice 
of  inspiration,  proclaim  that  labor  and  bread  are  to 
go  together  ;  that    if  a  man  will    not  work,  neither 


were    45,899;  and  the  town  paupers,  2,814." 

Of  these,  the   number   supported    in   the  city  of 
New  York  was  22,778. 

Of  the   persons   who   received    relief    in    1839, 
there  were, 

Foreigners, 7,fi07 

Lunatics, 880 

Idiots, 265 

Mutes, 56 


PKUIT    AND    ORNVMESTAl.  TREES. 

Gentlemen  at  a  distance,  wishin;  to  puvehase  trees,  are 
informed  llial  we  will  -elect  from  the  lollowin?  nurseries 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plan's  and  Shrulis  of  every 
description  that  may  he  desired,  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  tlieir  packing,  and  forward  them  to  any  part  ol'lhe  coun- 
try. 

From  Messrs  Winships',  Brighton 
William  Kenrick's,  Newton. 
John  A.  Kenrick's,  Do. 
.S.  &  a.  Hyde,         Do. 
Samuel  Pond,  Camliridgeport. 
Botanic  Garden,  (.Jamhridgo. 
Rohert  Mannini,  Salein- 
J    L.  I,    F.  Warren,  Brighton. 
Breck  &  Co.,  Brighton. 
The  present  is  the  lest  time,  to  transplant  oil  haidy  trees 
and  shrulis. 

Orders  will  he  received  for  Plum,  Pear  and  other  Stocks, 
Hedge  Plants,  &c. 

FRESH  GARDRN  SEEDS- 

We  would  inform  our  customers  and  friends  that  we  are 
now  receivmsf  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  o( 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  he  of  the  purest  quality 
of  ihe  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agricultural  Books. 

.Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, aiul  all  Older;,  promptly  attended  lo. 

J'JSKPH   GRKCK  &.  CO. 

Biislon,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 

The  Lowidl  Journal,  Worcester  Spy,  New  Bedford  Mercu- 
ry, ^'eoman's  Gazette,  Nonhanipton  Courier,  Providence 
Journal,  j\orwieh  Aurora,  I'^ssox  Banner,  Springfield  Repub- 
lican arc  icquesled  lo  insert  the  al.nve  4  times. 


Ii'UUIT    AKD   URNADIE.XTAL.   TRISKS,  &.e. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  species— of  the 
most  celebrated  kinds.  These  include  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  Quinces.  &c.  —  the  trees  of  the 
Peach  and  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  the  finest 
size,  and  in  numhers  ahounding  at  this  time, and 
of  varieties  unsurpassed.  'I'he  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Itoses  and  Herhaceous  Flow- 
ering Plants,  will  he  seni  to  all  who  apply  :  in  that  Cata- 
logue many  ol  the  very  best  kinds  of  fruits,  so  far  as  proved, 
are  particularly  designated  by  a  star. 

Also,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose 
berries,  and  Mulberries  for  silk — .'Scotch  Larch,  Lindens, 
.Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Finis  —  Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Pseonies,  &c.  &c  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  he  securely  packed  for  transportation  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executed  ny 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston.  Sept.  9,  1840. 
eptDl 


bone:  manures 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  tbe  puhli :,  that 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  j,rouiid 
hones  lorm  the  most  powerful  slininlaiit  that  can  he  applied 
10  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremonl  road,  in  itoxhury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seeil  Store,  No  52 
North  .Alarket  Street,  or  through  the  l*ost  Office  will  meet 
with  pronijit  attention. 

March4,  IS40.  NAHUM  WARD. 


HORTlCULTDRAti  TOOl.   CIIBSTS 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Garden  tools  of  superior  finish 
and  style,  recently  received  from  Liverpool  anti  for  sale  at  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

May  6.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

PATKNT   SPRING    B.VLANCE:. 

A  few  of  those  very  convenient  spring  balances,  for  fami- 
ly use.  a  verv  simple  contrivance  for  weighing  small  articles. 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  No.  51  and  52  North  Markel 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 


FENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl.ind  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  making  ihe 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Julv  15. 


BERKSHIRE   HOGS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for, sale  a  few  pair  of  full  blooded 
Berkshire  Hogs;  also,  pigs  7-3  blood,  crossed  with  Mackay. 
Inquire  at  the  New  England  Fanner  office,  or  at  their  farm 
al  Brighton.  JOSEPH  BRECK  61,  CO. 

July    9.     


GARDi-'NERS'  liJVIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  Al  CO.  have  thi.-s  season  imported  and 
now  offer  lor  sale  a  few  very  superior  Garden  Knives,  for 
pruning,  &c.  manufactured  expressly  for  Gardeners,  and 
warranted  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  before  import- 
ed. 

Also — a   large  assortment    of  Budding    Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  file. 

April  22. 


TRACE  CH.*I.\S. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacturesr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  lo  1 1  feet  long,  suitable  for 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.         JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


TIB   lip  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
upcaltle.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Cfiarleslown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  lie  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  fe  of  fisteniiigcows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animars  neck,  and  hy  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  ilown,  niid  leaves  the  animal  al  liherty  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  pcrfectlv  secure. 

July  15.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 
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Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  snnii'H 
payable  al  Ihe  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  Willi, n 
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duclionof  59  cents. 
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N.    E.    FARMER. 


DUTCH  DAIRIES. 

A  writer  in  tiie  Journal  of  llie  English  Afrriciil- 
tiiral  Society,  in  an  article  entitled  "Rural  Econo- 
my ol'Sclileswig,  Molstein,  and  Lanenburg,"  gives 
an  instructive  account  of  tlie  dairies  of  the  Hol- 
landers and  theirniode  of  maliing  butter,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following: 

"The  pride  and  boast  of  the  Holsteiner  is  his 
dairy;  and  the  fame  of  Holstein  butter,  which,  if 
wc  except  that  made  in  Holland  Proper  (or  Del- 
flaiid,)  may  well  claim  to  be  the  best  in  the  world 
not  ordy  justifies  his  preference,  but  may  render  a 
sketch  of  those  peculiarities  of  management,  by 
which  the  Holstein  dairy  system  is  more  especial- 
ly distinguished,  neither  uninteresting  nor  useless 
to  the  English  farmer.  These  may  be  chiefly 
classed  under  four  heads,  viz:  the  buildings  and 
utensils  ;  the  time  of  milking,  and  number  of 
hands  employed  j  the  management  of  the  milk  ;  and 
the  mode  of  working,  salting,  and  packing  the  but- 
ter. 

The    buildings    indispensable    to  a   lanre   dairy 
(which    varies  from  100  to    400    cows)  are"  a   milk 
cellar,  a  butter  cellar,  a  churning  house,  (and  close- 
ly adjoining  the  horse-mill,  by  which  the   operation 
of  churning  is  invariably  effected),  a   cheese    room, 
and  a  kitchen,  in  which  not    only  the  various  uten,^ 
sils  are  washed,  but  the  food  cooked  for  all  the  per- 
sons immediately    engaged  in    the   dairy-work;  to 
which  must  commonly  be  added   their  sleeping  and 
eating  apartments,  as,  on   large  estates,  the    whole 
of  the  establishment  is  usually  kept  apart  from   the 
mansion  house.     The  size  and  site  of  the  milk  cel- 
lar are  esteemed  matters  of   first  rate    importance  : 
It  ought  to  front   the    north;   be    shaded    from    the 
Bou'hern  sun  by  rows  of  trees— elder    being    espe- 
cially selected  for  this  purpose,  and  indeed    placed 
If  possible  near  the    windows,  on   account  of   their 
influence  in  keeping  off  the   insect    tribes  ;  and    a 
that,  hed  projecting  roof  is  pieforred,  affordin.r  nreat- 
er  protection  from  the  heat:   while,  in  chooslntr  tl,e 
site,  peculiar  care  is  taken  to  place    the    dairy  be- 
yond the  reach  of  every  thing  calculated    to   g,.ne- 
rate  bad   odors,  or    in    any    way  taint    the    atmos- 
phere.    The  h'ize  of  the  milk  cellar  must   necessa- 
rily be  regulated    by  the  nuiiiher  of  cows;  hut   it 
ehould  always  be  calculated  to  contain  the  produce 
of  tourmilkings;  and  as  the    milk    dishes    usually 
occupy  a  .space  of  two  feet  s.pjare,  the   produce  of 
lUO  COW.S,  giving  on  an    average  8  quarts    per  day 
(a    large  average   for   the  cows    of     this    country 
throughout  the  year,)  would  fill    ^0    milk  dishes  at 
each  milking,  and  would    require  a  ground   surface 
0   500  square  feet,  as  the  milk  dishes    are    invaria- 
bly placed  on  the  floor,  the  amount  of  each  milkino- 
a  little  apart ;  and  there  must   unavoidably  be  spat 
ces   left,  to  enable  the  dairy  maids  to   go  throuo-h 
their  various  operations  of  skimming,    sievin-^     and 
removing    cream,  &c.      The    floor;  though  "some- 
times .lugged,  IS  more    gener.-.lly  of  brick,    neatly 
titi.ed,so  that  no   water  ma v    lodge  in    the  joints  ■ 
and  always  gently  inclined,  with  a  grated    opening 
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at  the  lower   end,  to    facilitate    the    mopping   and 
washing  of  the  floor,  which  is  never    omitted  to  he 
done  twice  a  day,  notwithstanding  that  every  avoid- 
able impurity  is  carefully  guarded   against,  and  ev- 
ery drop  which  may  fall  at  the  time  of  the  milk  be- 
ing strained,  is  instantly  wiped    up.      A    great   im- 
provement has  been  recently  made    in  some   newly 
arranged  dairies,  by  dividing  the  floor  into  compart- 
ments with  brick  ledges,  from  3    to    4  inches  high, 
between   which    the    milk    dishes    stand;  and   The 
compartments  (the  lower  extremity  of   which  is  fit- 
ted with  a  small  sluice)  being  filled,  by  means  of  a 
pump,  with  cold  water  twice  a  day,  the  milk  is  pre- 
served so  cool  as  to  prevent  all  approach  to  acidity 
for  several  liMirs  longer  than  when  placed  on  a  dry 
floor:  thus  affording,  even  during  the   summer  sol- 
stice, sulficient  time   for  a    complete  separation    of 
the  milk  and  cream,  without  which  the  full  propor- 
tion of  butter  cannot  be    obtained.      For   effectua- 
ting the  same   desirable   result,   ice   ia    frequently 
resorted  to  in  sultry  weather,  either    by  dropping  a 
piece  of  pure  ice  in  each  milk-pan,  or  by  placing  a 
pailful    in  the  dairy,  which,  by    giving  off  its  cold, 
sensibly  lowers  the  atmospheric  temperature. 

It  is  considered  necessary  that  the  milk  cellar 
should  be  sunk  from  3  to  4  feet  in  the  ground  ;  be 
Irom  1(3  to  18  feet  high  (the  best  have  an  arched 
roof,  as  being  more  conducive  to  coolness  than 
boards) ;  and  be  furnished  with  two  rows  of  win- 
dows, (and,  if  possible,  on  three  sides,  north,  east 
and  west,)  to  secure  a  thorough  air.  The  lower 
range  consists  of  wooden  trellis  v/ork,  provided  in- 
side with  gauze  frames  to  e.xclude  insects,  and  out- 
side with  hanging  shutters,  which  can  be  lowered 
and  elevated  at  pleasure.  The  upper  range  is  fur- 
nished with  glass  sashes  when  light  only  is  requi- 
site, which  are  exchanged  for  gauze  frames,  when 
more  coolness  is  desirable.  The  butter-cellar  also, 
must  be  light,  airy  and  cool;  being  likewise  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and  the  same  precautions  adopted  as 
in  the  milk  cellar,  to  secure  an  abundant  current 
of  pure  air.  In  it  the  butter,  when  carried  from  the 
churning  house,  is  worked,  salted,  and  packed  ;  and 
the  filled  butter  casks  ranged  on  clean  boards,  some- 
what elevated  above  the  floor,  to  admit  a  free  pas- 
sage of  air,  are  weekly   turned  and  wiped. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  churning  house,  which 
differs  in  no  respect  frou.  similar  arrangements  in 
England,  excepting  that,  of  late  years,  the  perpen- 
dicular movement  of  the  churn   staff  has    been  ex- 


changed for  the  rotatory,*  which  is  found  to 

in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  less    risk  of  producing, 

even  in  hot  weather,  what  is  called  oiling. 

The  cheese    room  is  never  admitted  near    cither 
milk  or  butter  cellar,  and  is,  in  newly  arranged  dai- 
ries, placed  as  far  v.a  may  be   from  them.     In  fact, 
as  cleanliness  forms  the  great    object  of    the  HoU 
j  stein  dairy  system,  the  closest   attention  ia   paid  to 
I  guard  against  every  impurity,  and  to   remove    eve- 
'  ry  thing  from  the  vicinity  of  the  dairy  which  could, 
j  by  possibility,  exercise  a  sinister  influence  on    the 
j  very  susceptible    substances  of   milk   and    butter; 
i  which  suffer,  to  a  degree    those    unaccustomed    to 


"Sevenlytwo  revolutions  per  minute. 


observe  it  would  little    3u<^pect,   from  a   tainted  at- 
mosphere.     As  the  preparation  of  cheese   is  better 
understood  in  England  than  here,  I   will   only  men- 
tion that  three  sorts  arc    made — sweet    milk,  skim- 
med milk,  and    occasionally  what   is  termed  cream 
cheese  ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  man- 
agement of  the  milk,  first  enumerating  the  number 
of  persons  required.     These    consist,  in   large  dai- 
ries, of  a  meycr  or  overseer,  a    cooper,  one  or    two 
cow  herds  (as  may  be  requisite,)  one  or  more  swine 
herds,  an  upper    dairy  woman,  and    dairy  maids  in 
the  proportion  of  I  to  every  18   cows.     The   over- 
seer's duty  involves  a  general  charge  of  the  cattle, 
whether  in    health    or    sickness,    with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  diseases  and  the    remedies;  he 
is  responsible  for  the  swine    being    properly    cared 
for;  that  the  calves,  whether  fatting  or  rearing  for 
stock,   are    regularly  and    suitably    fed  ;  that    the 
cow  herd  does  his  duty;  that  the  hours  of  milking 
are  pum-tually    adhered  to  ;  and    that    every  thing 
and  every  person  is    in  proper    place  and   keeping! 
He  must  further  pay  strict  attention  that   the  cows 
are  milked  thoroughly  out,  on   which  so  very  much 
depends  ;  as  not  only  the  coav  which  is    allowed  to 
retain  any  portion  of  milk,  diminishes  her    produce 
by  so  much  from  day  to  day,  but  the  last,  being  by 
far  the  richest  part,  a    loss  of   butter  is    incuTred, 
much  more  than    proporcionate  to   the    quantity  of 
milk,  by  this  culpable  negligence  or  laziness.     Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  an  accurate    exami- 
ner.   Dr.  Schubler,   the   first  drawn    niilk    contains 
only  5,  the  second  8,  and  the  fifth    17  per    cent,  of 
cream!      If  the  number  of   cows   be    not   above    a 
hundred,  the  overseer  can  also  undertake  the  coop- 
er work ;   which,    when    wooden    milk    dishes    are 
used,  in   addition    to    the    cream    barrels,    milking 
pails,  and  butter  casks  required  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  is  a  consideration  both  of  time  and    expense. 
But  in  large  dairies,  a  cooper  is  kept    in   addition, 
who,  however,  must  likewise  milk  a  certain  number 
of  cows,  assist  in    carrying  the  milk,    feeding    the 
cows  when  housed,  or  any  other  dairy  work    which 
a  man  is  capable  of.      The  wages  of  these  two  per- 
sons vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the   dairy,  but 
may  be  averaged  the  tirst  at  UO,  and  the  second  at 
40  dollars  per  annum. 

The  dairy  maids,  besides  milking,  cleaning  the 
vessels,  &c.,  work  in  the  garden  in  summer,  spin 
in  winter,  and  wash,  bake,  brew  and  cook  for  their 
own  establishment,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  upper  dairy  woman,  who  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant per-onage  in  it,  as  on  her  skill,  attention, 
and  diligence  depend,  in  great  measure,  both  the 
quantity  and  quality,  and,  by  consequence,  the  pro 
ht  ot  the  produce.  She  must  not  only  thorouirhly 
understand,  hut  accurately  fdiserve,  the  moment 
when  the  milk  should  be  creamed  ;  the  degree  of 
acidity  it  must  attain  in  the  cream  barrels;  its  tern- 
perature,  whether  requiring  the  addition  of  warm 
or  cold  water  to  the  churn,  as  well  as  the  all-ira- 
portant  operations  of  kneading,  beating,  salting, 
and  packing  the  butter.  She  must  not  only  be 
punctiliously  clean  herself  in  person  and  work,  but 
keep  a  strict  eye  over  the  cleanliness  and  order  of 
her  subordinate    maidens.      In    very    laro-e    dairie» 
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the  upper  woman  1ms  full  employment,  without 
milking,  and  needs  the  assistance  always  of  one, 
and  sometimes  of  two,  of  tlie  more  experienced 
dairy  maids,  in  hulter  and  cheese  making;  but  in 
emaller  establishments  she  milks  a  certain  niunber, 
generally  10  cows,  while  each  of  her  subordinates 
have  18;  her  wages  are  usually  55  to  CO,  that  of 
her  chief  assistants  :.'2,  and  Lliat  of  the  others  18 
dollars  per  annum. 

During   summer    the   dairy   people  must    rise  at 
three,  and  even  two  in  tl  e  morning,  if  ttie  weather 
be  very   hot;  for    which    they  are    indemnified   by 
two  hours'  sleep,  from    1    to    3   in  the    afternoon. 
At  4  they  commence  milking,  which  takes  place  in 
the  field,  and    generally    occupies  two    hours.      At 
the  beginning  of  the  season   each  girl    marks    her 
own  cows  by  tying  a  particular  colored  ribbon  round 
their  tails,  and  in  some  places  they  adopt  the    pre- 
caution of  the  milkers  carrying  a    siring  on    which 
they  cost  a  knot  as  each  cow  is    snccessivtdy  milk- 
ed, thus  securing  against  one  being  forgotten.     As 
the  fields  are  large,  and  often  at  a   great   distance, 
the  transport  of  the  milk    is  facilitated  by  the  very 
simple   contrivance  of   a  long,    low,    four-wheeled, 
one-horse  wagon,  in  the  side  bars  of  which  strong 
iron  hooks  are  ins.-rted,  at  such  distances   that  the 
milk  pails,  containing  from  30    to    40  quarts   each, 
may  swing  free  of   each    other,  and    these,  though 
filled  nearly  to    the  brim,    are    prevented    spilling, 
notwithstanding  many  a  rude   jolt  over  the    rough, 
and   often    deeply    rutted  load,  by    merely    having 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate, 
floating  on  the  surface  ;  a  practice,  indeed,  iniiver- 
sal  in  I hese  countries,   when   pails  with  any    liquid 
are  carried  even  in    the   hand.       The   milk    when 
brought  to  the  dairy  is  immediately  strained  through 
a  hair   sieve    into   the    vessels,    whether  of   wood, 
earthen  ware,   copper  tinned,  zinc,  cast  iron,  (lined 
with  a  china-like  composition,)  or  glass,  placed  in 
rows  on  the    floor.      All   these    different    kinds    of 
utensils  have  been   tried    with    various   success,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  how,  in    hot  weatbor,  more 
especially  when  a  thunder    storm  is   gatherifig,  the 
milk  can  be  suarded   against  a    too    -arly  scidity  ; 
for,  as  It  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  rule  that  the  cream 
must  be   removed  from    the  milk    before  the    latter 
gets  at  all  sour,   and  an    equally    established    fact, 
that  all  the  oily  particles  cannot  be    obtained    in  a 
shorter  period  than  ;8(j  hours,  vessels  in  which,  dur- 
ing sultry,  andfsspecially  damp  weather,  the    milk 
colild  be  kept  the  due   time,  are   a  great   desidera- 
turn.      As  yet,  however,  there   reigns    much    diver- 
Bity  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  shallow  wooden 
vessels,  as  nearly  as  possible  equally    wide  at   top 
and  bottom,  containing  when    full    iibout  8    quarts, 
but  in  which  during  summer    seldom  more    than  6 
quarls  are  poured,  are  in    most  general    use.     The 
tinned  .opper  milk  pans  are   very  cosily,  end    must 
be  carefully  wached  lest  they  should    require    re-  , 
tinning.     The  zinc  arc  as    yet    little    known,   and  | 
the  assertion  of  their  elTect  in  belter    severi.ig    the  , 
cream  from  the  milk,  not  sufficiently  proved.     The  ] 
cast  lion,  lined  with  enamel,  though   assuredly  du- 
rable >ind  very  clean,  seem  too  expensive  ;  and  the 
glass  have   many    opponents   on    account    of  their 
britlleiu-ss,   and     the     vague     notions     respecting 
glass  and  electricity  inducing  the  idea,  that  if   the 
eleclric  fluid  get  into  the    milk    it    cannot  get    out 
again!  whereas,  as  it  is  ascertained  that    it  always 
attaches  itself  to  a  comluctor,  and,  in  the    absence 
of  any  thing  more   attractive,   runs  iilong    the    sur- 
face, It  IS  uTore  likely  that  tlie  milk  should   be  pro- 
tectcd  in  glass,  which  i-s  a    non-conductor,  Ihau    in 


any  other  substance.     In  my  dairy  which   contains 
upwards  of  180  cows,  the  glass    vessels  have   been 
used  for  4  years;  and  I  give  them   a  decided    pre- 
ference over  all  others.     Their  form  is  good,  being 
16  inches  broad  at  the  top  and  ]2   at    the    bottom: 
the  glass  is  dark  bottle-green,  transparent,  and  per- 
fectly smooih,  about  one    eighth  of  an    inch  thick, 
and  provided  with  a  rounded  rim  at  the  upper  edge, 
which  makes  it  easy  to   retain   a  safe   hold  of  them  I 
even  when  full.     They  contain  8  quarts,  but  never  j 
receive  more  than  6.   '  They  co.-t  8d.    a  piece,  and  j 
their  durability  may  be  estimated  by  the    fact,  that  I 
to  encourage  caret^ulness,  each  dairy  maid  is  allow-  j 
ed  one  dollar  per  annum  extra,  as    pan    money,  be-  | 
ing  bound  at  the  same  time    to  pay    lOd.    for  each 
one  she  breaks,  yet  hitherto  no  girl    has   broken  to 
the  extent  of  her    dollar.      It   is    self-evident   that 
acidity  cannot  be  communicated  to  glass,  and    the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are   cleaned,  re- 
quiring merely  to  be   first    washed  with    lukewarm 
water,  then  rinsed    in   cold  water  and    placed   in  a 
rack  to  dry,  effect  such  a  saving  in  fuel    and    labor 
(diminishing  the  number  of  our  dairy    maids   by  at 
least  Q,)  that  the  less    quantity  of   butter   obtained, 
supposing  (which  I  by  no  means  concede)    that  the 
milk,  during  a  few    weeks    in   summer,    does   sour 
sooner,  and  consequently   throws  up  less    cream  in 
glass  than  in  wood,  is   more    than   compensated  by  j 
the  lessened  expense   of  the  establishment,  not   to  ; 
mention  the  great  advantage  of  attaining  the  indis- 
pensable cleanliness  and  purity  of  the  vessels,  with 
more  certainty,  because   at  a    less    expenditure   of 
time  and  trouble.      Although    it   is  an    ascertained 
and  undeniable  fact  that  the  quality  <if  butter   de- 
pends much  on  the  nature  of  the  pasture,  the  locali- 
ty of  the  dairy,  the  universally    prevailing   cleanli- 
ness of  the  whole  management,  and  very  essential- 
ly on  the    purity  of  the  water   employed,  still  I    as, 
cribe  much  of  the  reputation  which   our   butter  has 
of  late  years  enjoyed  (and  which  is   verified  by    our 
[obtaining  at  all  seasons  one  penny  per  pound  above 
[the  market  price  in  our  neighborhood)  to  the  bene- 
ficial introduction  of  glass  milk  dishes. 
!       It  has  already  been    .'^tated  as  a    rule,    that  the 
i  cream  must  be   removed  from  the    milk  before  any  | 
j  acidity  is  perceptible,  if  butter  of  first  rate   quality 
is  looked  for  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  a  cellar  temperature  of  from    (iO'=  to  (i^'^  Kah- 
renheit,  is  the  most  favorable  ;  a  complete    dissev- 
eriiient  of  the  cream  then  taking  place  in36honrs: 
wherein  a  greater    degree    of    warmth,    though    it 
quicken  the  separation,  still  more  hastens  the  sour- 
ing process,  which  operates  injuriously  not  only  on 
the  quality  but  the  quantity  ol  butter.     In    a    cold 
temperature,  the  separation  is    efl'ected  much  more 
slowly,  so  that  48  or  even  (iO  hours  may  be  requir- 
ed ;  this,  however,  is  the  longest   period    that  may 
be  accorded  without  incurring  the  risk  of  imp.irting 
a  rank,    unpleasant  flavor  to  the  butter,  which  even 
if  not  perceptible  on   its  being  first  churned,   nuini 
feits    it.-^elf  very  shortly    afterwards. 
I      The  commencement  of  acidity  in   milk  is  indica- 
Ited  ny  a  very  slight  wiinkling  of  the  cream,  and   a 
scarcely  perceptible  acid  taste.      So  soon   as  these 
'signs  appear,  the    work  of   skimming    must    begin, 
ev'en  tliouirh  the  milk    have   only   stood  24    hours  ; 
and  the    cream    is    poured   through    a    hair    sieve 
(which  is  kept  for  this  purpose,  and    miHt  never  be 
used  to  strain  up  the  new  milk  with)  into  large  bar- 
rels, containing    about   240    quarts    each    (usually 
sulliciem  for  one  churning,)  in  whicli  it  remains  till 
the  necessary  sourness  is  attained,   which  in   sum- 
mer follows  in  24,  in  winter  seldom  under  3G  or  48 


hours  ;  unless  when  the  small  quantity  of  milk  ad- 
mits of  it  being  partly    strained    at    once    into   the 
cream   barrel,  and    the    remainder    added    witliout 
skimming  from  the  rnilk    pans    wlien    cool.       This 
metliod,  undoubledly,  gives  at  all  seasons  the  great, 
est  return  of  butter,  but  as  is    generally    believed, 
not  of  so  rich    a    quality    as    that    produced    from 
cream  alone  ;  and,  moreover,  in  a  large  dairy,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  cows  are  in  full  nijlk,  would  occa- 
sion much  additional  trouble,  an    almost   ceaseless 
churning,  and  a  total  prevention  of  cheese  making. 
The  cre'am   having  attained    its   requisite    acidity, 
during  the  advance  to  which  it  must    be  frequently 
stirred  with  a  small  churn  stafl"  to  prevent  it    coag- 
ulating, technically   called    becoming    cheesy,   the 
next  o'bjcct  of  the  dairy  woman's  skill  is,  the  degree 
of  warmth  or  coolness  which  must   be  imparted    in 
I  order  to  secure  good    butter.       In    warm    weather 
the  churn  is  rinsed  with  the  ccddest  procurable  wa- 
ter, in  which  a  piece  of  pure    ice    is    often  thrown, 
and   sometimes,    though    more    rarely,  cold    spring 
water  is  added  to  the  cream    about  to  be    churned, 
which  operation  is    then    always    performed  cither 
very  early  in  the  morning  or   late   in  the    evening. 
In  cold  weather,  on   the  contrary,    warm    water   i» 
applied,  both  to  rinsing  the  churn  and  to  the  cream 
'  itself.     The  churning  being  completed,  the    butter 
I  is  taken  oft' by  means  of  a  large   wooden  ladle,  and 
carried  in  a  tub  directly  to  the  butter  cellar,  where, 
in  a  large  trough,   hollowed  out  of   the  trnuk  of  a 
beech  or  oak,  very    smoothly    polished   oil'   inside, 
and  provided  with  a  plug  hole  at  the    lower   extre- 
Ki'ay,  (beneath  which  a  small  tub    is  placed  to    re- 
ceive the  expressed    milk,)  the   butter    is    slightly 
worked,  and  salted  with  the  purest  salt,  then  mould- 
ed  with  the   wooden  ladle  into  a  mass   at  the   up- 
per end  of  the  trough,  and  left    for  some    hours   to 
soak  and  drain.     In  the  evening  it    is    thoroughly 
kneaded  and  beat,  or  rather  slapped,  the  dairy  maid 
repeatedly  lifting  a  piece  of  from    3  to    4    pounds, 
and  slapping  it  with  force  against  the  trough,  so  as 
to  beat  out  all  the  milky  particles;  and   thu.s,  lump 
after  lump  being  freed  from  extraneous    matter,  the 
whole  mass  is  s'pread  out,   receives  its  full    propor- 
tion of  salt^in  all  about  1  1-8  oz.  per  pound,)  which 
is  worked  with  the  utmost  care    equally  through  it, 
and  again  moulded   into  one  compact    mass.     The 
■  butter  in  Holstein  is  seldom  if  ever  washed,  as  wa- 
ter is  believed  not  only  to  rob  it  of  its  richness  and 
flavor,  but  as    being  itself   susceptible  of    putrefac- 
tion, to  be  equally  inimical  as   milk,  to  its    preser- 
vation.     When  a  sufficient  quantity   is  ready  to  fill 
a  cask,  the  several  cliurnings  are  once  more  knead- 
ed through,  a  very  little  fre^h  salt  added  and  pricked 
into  the  barrel,  which    is  made  of  red  beech    wood, 
water  ti.'ht,  and  previously  caiefuUy    washed    and 
rubbed  i'nside  with  salt.     Much    attention    is   paid 
that  no  interstice  shall  remain  either    between    the 
layers  of  butter  or  the  sides  of  the  cask.     A    cask 
is  never  begun  to  be  filled  until  it  can    be  cmuple- 
ted,  as  thus^aloue  the  butter  can  be  exactly  of   tin 
sam'e  flavor  and  color,  which  is  probably  one    rea 
Boii  why  small  dairies,  under  whatever  management 
never  produce  sucli  good  butler   as    large    ones,  ai 
the  small  churnings  must  remain    long  exposed  ti 
the  air,  until  the  requisite  quantity  is  in   readiness 
The  qualities  of  first  rate  butter  are    consulerc. 
to  be,  1st,  a  fine,  even,  yellow  color,    neither    pal 
i  nor  orange  tinted  ;  2nd,  a  close,   waxy    texture,  i 
which  extremely  minute  and    perfectly  transparer 
'beads  of  brine  are  perceptible;   but  if  these    drop 
;  he  either  large  or    in  the    slightest  degree    tiuge 
\  with  milk  color,  it  indicates   an  imperfect    workin 
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of  the  butter  ;  "liile  an  eritirely  dry,  tallony  ap- 
pearance, is  equally  disapproved  ;  .'jrd,  a  fresh  fra- 
grant perfume,  and  a  sweet  kerjielly  taste;  4th, 
good  butter  will,  above  all,  be  distinguished  by 
keeping  fur  a  considerable  time,  without  acquiring 
an  (lid  or  rancid  flavor.       *  #  *  j 

The  quantity  of  food  which  can  be  afforded  to 
the  cows  during  winter,  is  ascertained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  when  the  harvest  returns  are 
known  ;  and  in  plentiful  years  the  calculation  is, 
that  each  cow  should  be  allowed  3  sacks  of  grain, 
(generally  oats  of  140  lbs.  each  sack,)  .31)00  lbs.  of 
straw,  including  beddjng,  and  J800  lbs.  of  good 
hay  ;  whilst  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  hay  less, 
she  uuist  receive  25  lbs.  of  grain  more,  or  vice  versa. 
As  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  cows 
are  conlined  to  dry  food,  the  butter  loses  its  fine 
yellow  color,  the  defect  is  sought  to  be  remedied 
by  an  admixture  of  colorrng  matter ;  and  indeed  a 
high  Color  in  butter  so  much  regulates  its  price  in 
some  markets  (as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,)  tliat  the 
export  merchant  insists  on  the  desirable  shade  be- 
ing imparted  when  it  ceases  to  be  natural.  The 
best  ingredients  for  this  purpose  are  found  to  be,  a 
mixture  of  annolta  and  turmeric,  in  the  proportion 
of  5  oz.  of  the  latter  to  1  lb.  of  the  former. 

The  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  here  from 
good  stock,  may  be  estimated  at  from  2000  to  3000 
quarts  per  annum,  according  to   the  food    and  care 
bestowed  on  them  ;  the  produce  of  which  has  been 
calculated  in  the  following  ratio  ;  every  100  lbs.  of 
milk  will  give  3  1-4    lbs.    of   butter,    6    lbs,   fresh 
cheese,  J 4  lbs.  butter-milk  (exclusive  of   the  water 
added  before  and  after  churning,)  and  76    3-4    lbs. 
of  whey;  and,  though   the    qualities  of   individual 
cows,  the  nature  of  their  pasture  or  other  food,  and 
the  atmospheric  changes,  occasion  an  almost    end- 
less variety  of  result,  still  it  may  be  considered    as 
a  fair  average  that  15  quarts  of  milk  are   required 
for  a  pound  of  butter;  for  although  from  some  cows 
a  pound  may  be  obtained  from  12  quarts,  yet  others 
and  even  the  same  cows,  at   different    seasons  and 
with  different  food,  (sut-h  as  beets  or  raw  potatoes,) 
wm  not  produce  a  pound  of  butter    from  less    than 
17  or  18  quarts.     On  the  whole,  it    is    esteemed    a 
fair  return  in  these  duchies  when  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy  amounts  to  100  lbs.  of  but'ter  and 
150  lbs.  of  cheese  per  cow.      When  calves  are  fat- 
tened for  the  market,  so   much    butter  and    cheese 
cannot  be  expected  — from  the    generally    received 
opinion  that  fine  veal  (and  the  veal  of   these  coun- 
tries is  very  fine,)  can  only  be  secured    by    feeding 
with  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  ;  they  are  usually  fed 
for  10  or  12  weeks,  and  attain    the  weight  of   from  | 
120  to  150  lbs.  when  slaughtered.  °  [ 
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BXHIBITIOS    OF    FRUITS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  10,  1640. 

Pears — By  the  President,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq., 
the  following  varieties:  Belmont;  Columbian; 
lleathcote  ;  Urbaniste;  Chaumontel  and  Thomp- 
son. 

By  R.  Manning:  Hacon's  Incomparable;  Cala- 
bash; Beurre  Bronze;  Marie  Louise  ;  Jalousie  and 
Pulton. 

By  S.  Pond:  Surpasse  Virgalieu;  Beurre  Diel ; 
Urbaniste;  Wilkinson  and  Dix — the  last  uncom- 
monly fine. 

By  E.  M.  Richards:   Heathcote. 

By  S.  Downer:   Dix  and  Lewis. 

By  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  :  Duchess  d'  Angoulenie. 


From  the  garden  of  Dr.  Adams,  Boston:  Splen- 
did  specimens  of  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Germain. 

.Apples. — By  S.  Downer:  Seek-no-Farther  ;  La- 
dy Apple  j  Hawthorndean  ;  Sun  Apple  and  Lyp- 
com. 

By  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  :  Fall  Sopsavine  ?  a  fine 
apple. 

From  the  garden  of  Josiah   Robbins,    Esq.,    Ply- I  p    t)'"ii" 
mouth:  specimens  of  the  Monstrous  Pippin,  one  of  i  ■  '  r.'  „ 
which  weighed  1  lb.  and  .3  oz.  j 

By  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  :  Iluhbardston  Nonsuch  ;  [ 
Pearmain,  and  one  variety  without  a  name. 

From  the  garden  (if  C.  H.  Eldrcdge  :  three  va- 
ri(;ties  of  Apples  for  names — one  of  which  was  the 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 

From  the  garden  of  Mrs  Bigelow  :  fine  speci- 
mens of  apples  without  names. 

By  S.  Downer:  specimens  of  the  Orange  Quince. 
By  B.  Whipple,  Charlestown  :  Portugal  Quinces. 
By  G.  W.  Macondray  :  Orange  Quinces. 
Grapes — From  the  garden  of  Perrin  May,  Esq.: 
very  fine  Black  Hamburgs — open  culture. 
By  S.  Downer:  Catawba. 
By  C.  Golderman,  Chelsea  :    Isabella. 
From    E.    M.    Richards:     Seedling    Clingstone 
Peaches — very  fine. 

For  the  Committee, 

P.  B.  HOVEY,  Jr. 


Standing  Committees. 
Commiltee  on  Fruits. 


R.  Manning,  Chairman. 
B.  V.  French, 
Wm.  Oliver, 
S.  Downer, 

vey,  jr., 
rosvenor. 


W.  Kenrick, 

J    A.  Kenrick, 

S.  Pond, 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 

O.  Johnson. 


C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman, 

D.  Haggerston, 
Joseph  Breck, 
S.  Sweetser. 


Committee  on  Flowers. 

S.  R.  Johnson, 
W.  E.  Carter, 
Josiah  Sticknev. 


OFFICERS  OF   THE  MASS.  HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held  Octo- 
ber 3d,  1840,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  yeiir : 

President. 
M.  P.  WILDER. 

Vice  Presidents. 

WILLIAM  OLIVER, 

B.  V.  FRENCH, 
JONA.  WINSHIP, 

C.  NEWHALL. 

Treasurer. 

S.  WALKER. 

CorrespoiidinfT  Secretary, 

R.  T.  PAINE. 


Recordimc  Secretary. 
E.     M.     RICHARD.S. 

Council. 
S.  DOWNER, 

A.  ASPINWALL, 
T.  LEE, 

WILLIAM  OLIVER, 
JONA.  WINSHIP, 

B.  V.FRENCH, 

B.  M.  RICHARDS, 
L.  P.  GROSVENOR, 
P.  B.  HOVEY,  Jr. 
R.  MANNING, 
O.  JOHNSON, 
W.  KENRICK. 

Prof,  of  Botany  and  rcselaUe  Physiology. 

JOHN  LEWIS  RUSSELL,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Entomology. 

T.    W.    HARRIS,   M.    D. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry. 

S.  L.  DANA,  M.  D. 


Committee  on   Vegetahles. 

S.  Pond,  Chairman.  A.  D.  Williams, 

P.  B.  Hovey,  jr.,  Joseph  Breck, 

Rufus  Howe,  J.  A.  Kenrick. 

John  Hovey, 

Committee  on  the  Library. 


T.  Lee,  Chairman. 
R.  T.  Paine, 
Wm.  Oliver, 


C.  K.  Dillaway, 
C.  M.  Hovey, 
R.  Manning. 


Committee  on  Synonyms  of  Fruit. 


R.   Manning,  Chairman. 
S.  Downer, 


E.  M.  Richards, 
V/.  Kenrick. 


Executive  Committee. 


M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman. 
Wni.  Oliver, 
B.  V.  French, 


E.  M.  Richards, 
C.  M.  Hovey. 


Finance  Committee. 

E.  Vose,  Chairman.  |  W.  Oliver, 

B.  V.  French. 

Attest,  E.  M.  RICHARDS, 

Recording  Sec'ry, 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 
"vVe  have   received   of   Capt.  Chandler,  from  {fie 
House  of  Industry,  some  of  the    largest  b' ets    ever 
raised  in   this    country    without    exce-ption.       One 
French  Sugar  weighs  28  lbs.,  and  a.  Klanael   Wurt. 
zel  26.     VVe   defy  the  agricultural    communitV   to 
produce  larger.      VVe  have  also    received  from  the 
same    g-enteman,    some  specimens    of   the    Globe 
Mangel  Wlirtzel.      The  seed    was    imported    from 
England  last  year.      They  are  said  to  be  superior  to 
other  kinds  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  tops 
and  producing  ,u3ore  to  the  acre. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Mr-  Isaac  Parker,  of 
Xiexington,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  bunch  of 
raspberry  bushes,  covered  with  splendid  ripe  ber- 
ries, fruit  of  the  second  crop.  It  is  verv  seldom  we 
have  a  season  warm  enough  to  ripen  two  crops  of 
I  fruit.     We  consider  them  quite  a  curiosity. 

Lovett  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Westboro',  has  sent  us 
a  box  of  difi'erent  kinds  of  apples.  Amomr  the 
rich  varieties  it  contained,  were  the  Lyscom"  and 
the  'Sopsavine'  or  '  Sops  of  Wine.'  These  last 
are  some  of  the  finest  flavored  fruit  we  have  tasted  : 
the  inside  is  a  very  dark  red  or  blood  color. 

J.  B. 

Maj.  John  Mason,  of  Gloucester,  raised  this  sea. 
son  six  crook-necked  squashes  from  a  single  seed 
weighing  one  hundred  and  eighteen  lbs.  twelve  oz. 
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ENGLAND    FARMER, 


OCT.  81     (•«■■, 


CATTLR  SHOWS. 
The  Cattle  Shows  and    aizricultural    exhibitions 
are  now   coming   upon  us    so    thickly  and  in    such 
rapid  succpssion,  lliat  we 


keep  lip  with  tlieni. 


must  bestir  ourselves  to 
We  shall  enileavor,  however, 
to  give  some  general  notice  of  those  which  we  have 
attended  or  of  which  we  have  information  from  oth- 
ers; and  wait  for  more  full  and  detailed  reports 
hereafter. 

Shou'  of  Ike  Hamn.th're,  Franklin  and  Hiimpdm  J}g- 
ricnltural  Society. 
This  was  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  October,  at 
Northampton  ;  the  former  day  being  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  cattle  and  manufacture.^,  and  tlie  sec- 
ond to  the  plourrhing-  match. 

A  large  assend)lage  of  people  were  present;  but 
these  were  principally  from  short  distances ;  and 
very  few  came  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  district 
embraced  by  this  Society.  This  circumstance  has 
been  long  and  is  much  to  be  regretted.  'I  his  So- 
ciety has  sometimes  been  migratory,  and  held  its 
annivrsaries  at  Springfield  or  at  Greenfield.  lint 
very  great  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  at- 
tend this  change  of  place  ;  and  as  the  territory  is 
so  large,  which  is  the  only  good  reason  we  can 
give  for  the  non-attendance  of  farmers  Irom  the  re- 
mote parts,  we  hope  that  soon  a  society  will  be 
formed  for  each  of  these  strictly  agricultural  and 
highly  productive  counties.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  State  which  can,  if  it  will,  show  better  or  more 
intelligent  husbandry.  These  societies  and  gath- 
erings of  the  farmers  are  adapted  to  render  the 
most  essential  service  lo  the  agnoultural  interests; 
they  have  already  done  immense  service  to  hus- 
bandry ;  they  are  strongly  encouraged  by  the  libe- 
rality of  the  State;  they  are  linble,  when  well 
manasod,  lo  no  reasonable  objection,  and  they  af- 
ford a  delightful  and  profitable  occasion  for  social 
intercourse. 

The  show  of  cattle  on  this  occasion  was  highly 
interesting.  There  were  many  superior  animals 
of  native  stock,  .^s  the  pens  were  not  labelled 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  animal  or  animals 
enclosed,  (an  omission  very  general  at  our  cattle 
shows,  but  which  should  be  corrected,)  we  were 
unable  to  enter  into  their  respective  merits  other- 
wise than  from  tiieir  external  appearance.  A  cow 
belonging  to  Samuel  Whitmarsh  was  admirable  in 
appearance  and  was  said  to  be  highly  productive  in 
milk.  It  was  stated  that  she  htid  given  upwards 
of  twenty  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  She  was  of  mix- 
ed blood,  a  cross  of  the  Durham  Short-Horns,  and 
was  raised  by  Mr  Whitmarsh.  A  cow  belonging 
to  Mrs  Hunt,  was  a  fine  animal  in  every  respect. 
She  was  of  native  stock.  She  had  often  given 
more  tlian  sixty  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  A  beer 
quart  of  milk  weighs  about  two  lbs.  and  one  quar- 
ter. This  would  be  equal  to  more  than  twentysix 
quarts  per  day,  beer  measure.  This  is  a  noble 
yield,  and  seldom  equalled.  Tliere  were  other  fine 
animals  in  the  pens,  but  we  could  get  no  account 
of  them. 

The  show  of  fit  cattle  was  not  huge,  nor  of 
young  cattle.  Of  hulls  the  show  was  grand.  A 
bull  shown  by  GcorL'e  Grennell,  of  Greenfield,  de- 
scended from  Gov.  Lincoln's  stock  nl  Worcester,  a 
bull  owned  in  Hadloy  iind  sired  by  Nelson,  former- 
ly owned  by  Mr  Huntington,  of  Hadley,  were  noble 
animals  fif  the  improved  stock.  The  .\yrsliire  bull, 
owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  and  designed 
to  improve  the  dairy  properties  of  our  stock    being 


from  the  best  dairy  stock  in  Great  Britain  was 
shown.  His  appearance  indicHted  little  symmetry 
or  beauty,  but  great  weight  and  thrift.  Several 
other  fine  bulls  were  exhibited,  but  we  are  without 
advice  as  to  their  character  or  history. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  day  was  towards  the 
truly  magnificent  team  of  .Mr  Chapin,  of  Spring- 
field, of  four  pairs  of  as  noble  working  oxen  of  na- 
tive stock  as  ever  came  under  the  yoke,  and  in 
high  condition.  Not  less  attractive  was  the  show 
of  improved  Durham  stock  of  Puoli  Lathrop,  of 
Soiitli  H.idley.  'Ihis  consisted  of  several  cows, 
some  of  them  imported,  and  some  bred  by  this  gen- 
tleman, most  admirable  in  their  appearance  ;  of 
several  young  animals,  and  especially  two  heifers 
coming  t.iree  and  weighing  over  1200  lbs.  each,  ot 
extraordinary  beauty  and  thrift,  and  other  animals, 
which  we  cannot  particularize.  A  cow  belonging 
to  Henry  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  and  recently 
imported  of  the  pure  Short  Horns,  was  as  fine  an 
animal  as  "e  have  ever  seen  of  the  kind.  She 
was  shown  among  Mr  Lathrop's  stock.  This  gen- 
tleman, with  his  brother,  has  spared  no  pains  nor 
expense  to  breed  a  stock  of  the  highost  character 
for  valuable  points  and  purity  of  blood  ;  and  while 
they  are  conferring  a  great  benefit  npon  their  coun- 
try, we  are  happy  to  learn  that  they  are  receiving 
an  umple  remuneration  from  their  exertions.  We 
shall  not  particularize  farther  in  regard  to  this 
stock,  as  .Mr  Lathrop  has  promised  us  a  particular 
account  of  the.n,  which  we  shall  hereafter  lay  be- 
fore the  public.  We  add  only  our  opinion,  that 
the  exhibition  of  improved  stock  made  by  these 
gentlemen  on  this  occasion,  has  never  been  equalled 
or  approached  in  Massachusetts. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  was  admirable.  The 
Berkshire  seem  every  where  destined  to  carry  the 
day.  The  show  of  domestic  manufactures  was 
quite  limited.  Some  squashes  or  pumpkins  from 
the  President  of  the  Society,  were  among  the  mam- 
moth products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  two 
weighing  over  180  lbs.  and  one  over  ]'.)(!  lbs. 

An  address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion,  on 
the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  to  a  full  and  at- 
tentive audience  ;  and  the  first  day  having  passed 
offso  auspiciously,  we  have  only  lo  express  our  re- 
gret that  we  could  not,  on  account  of  previous  en- 
galjfements,  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
ploughing  match,  which  was  to  take  place  on  Thurs- 


day.     Of  this  we  shall  give 
herealter. 


particular 


account 
H.  C. 


WORCESTER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  by  the 
Worcester  Horticultural  Soriety,  commenced  on 
Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  South  Town  Hail. 
We  were  highly  gratified  to  witness  the  rich  dis- 
play of  fruits  and  flowers  which  our  horticnituiul 
brethren  of  Worcester  and  vicinity  contributed  for 
the  occasion.  This,  their  first  effort,  does  them 
much  credit,  and  proves  that  although  they  have 
not  until  the  present  time  associated  themselves 
together,  they  are  not  much  in  the  back  ground  in 
relation  to  their  horticultural  productions. 

We  find  ill  the  National  Mg'is  a  detailed  account 
of  III?  exhibition,  from  which  we  make  the  fdlow- 
iiig  extracts : 

"'I'he  Society  was  formed  by  a  f(^w  individuals 
who  were  desirous  of  aiding  with  tlicir  efforts  in 
the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  who  wished  to  contribute  by 
SUCH  means  as  were  in  their  power  for  the  common 


benefit.  The  possibility  of  making  a  good  exhibi- 
tion was  doubted  by  many;  the  undertaking  was 
considered  as  hopeless  by  some  ;  and  was  openly 
opposed  by  two  individuals  alone;  but  it  went  on 
without  their  help  and  against  their  influence. 

Our  citizrns  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
their  own  resources,  nor  of  the  generosity  of  those 
friends  from  abroad,  who  have  contributed  with  a 
free  lieartedness  and  liberality  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion and  above  all  praise  Vi^hich  words  can  convey. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  on  'J'uesday  morning, 
and  was  as  magnificent  as  any  which  has  ever  be- 
fore been  held  in  New  England. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  some  of  the  paint- 
ings  gathered  from  the  houses  of  Worcester.  'I'he 
union  of  the  works  of  artist  skill  with  the  fair  fruits 
and  flowers,  was  a  new  experiment,  and  none  who 
have  witnessed  the  exhibitiim  can  have  failed  to 
realize  the  agreeable  effect  of  the  alliance  of  na- 
ture and  art.  If  more  time  had  been  afforded,  a 
collection  might  have  been  formed  which  would 
have  rivalled  that  which  has  always  excited  admi. 
ration  in  the  gallery  of  the  Alhenenm.  Compared 
with  the  abundance  which  remains  in  the  homes  of 
our  citizens,  the  exhibition  is  very  small." 

The  paintings  alone  formed  a  most  interesting 
exhibition,  numbering  between  CO  and  70  pieces, 
many  of  them  rare  and  valuable.  The  show  of 
apples  was  very  fine,  embracing  all  the  varieties 
esteemed  among  us,  and  tlie  very  best  specimens, 
with  many  others  equally  good,  lo  all  appearance, 
but  with   which  we  ■.■re  not  acquainted. 

The  JCiris  observes  that  "  the  pears  held  a  con- 
vention," and  enumerates  about  50  varieties.  There 
were  many  superior  specimens. 

Some  gcod  late  peaches  were  exhibited  by  A. 
H.  Green,  of  Worcester.  The  late  period  of  the 
season  prevented  the  specimens  of  these  fruits 
from  being  numerous. 

Of  quinces,  there  were  the  Orange,  Pear,  Apple 
and  common. 

Semina  Plums,  of  rare  beauty,  were  sent  by  Mr 
Samuel  Pond,  of  Cambridgepoit. 

Catawba,  Isabella,  hilack  Hamburg,  Muscat,  and 
White  Sweetwater  grapes,  were  spread  in  glorious 
clusters  ahmg  the   tables. 

Figs  grown  in  the  open  air,  were  shown  by  J. 
L.  L,  F.  Warren,  of  Brighton. 

The  Rohan  Potatoes,  of  immense  size,  and  look- 
ing  as  if  they  were  susceptible  of  no  improvement, 
except  that  of  roasting,  were  in  their  immensa 
magnitude. 

Squashes  were  abundant,  and  some  immense  in 
size.  There  were  present  the  good  old  crooked 
necked,  the  Bush  Orange,  Early  Scollop,  Acorn, 
Long  Waited,  Cornucopia,  Cocoa  Nut,  and  Autum- 
nal Marrow. 

The  Pumpkin  of  New  England  did  not  honor 
the  festival  with  its  presence,  and  all  the  owners 
of  these  golden  tinted  fruits  should  take  shame  to 
themselves  that  they  did  not  allow  the  be.-it  produc- 
tions of  their  fields  to  grace  the  festival  of  the  flo- 
rists and  gardeners  of  Worcester. 

Mighty  cabbages  came  to  the  hall  :  the  Ruta 
Bagas  attended  in  their  maj 'Sty:  the  beets  seemed 
willing  to  beat  tliemselvcs ;  the  (Carrots  were  of 
prodigious  size  and  brilliant  color. 

Indian  corn  appeared  in  the  most  beautiful  form 
of  arrangement.  Tlie  golden  ears  were  tastefully 
braided  together  in  wreaths  entwined  with  laurel, 
and  suspended  like  chandeliers  from  the  roof,  and 
when  illuminated  at  eveni;ig  by  the  lamps,  appear- 
ing splendidly.      ExcelU'nt  varieties   were   exhibi- 
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ted:  among  thoni  were  the  fruits  of  Massachusetts,    practical  and    scientific    men,   fully    competent    to 
Michigan,     and    IHinois,    with   the    Sweet,   Eiglit  |  dischaige    the    important   dntics    devolvinrj    upon 


Rowed,  Rice,  and  Parchinjr  corn. 

Ainontr  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  exhi- 
bition, was  some  honey  of  delicinu.-i  flavor,  and  re- 
markable transparency  and  delicacy,  contained  in 
two  hirg-e  boxes  presented  by  Henry  Snow,  Esq., 
of  Shrewsbury.  The  honey  is  taken  from  the 
hives  in  boxes,  without  destroying  the  bees;  tlie 
boxes  b?in^  placed  over  the  hive,  which  is  perfo- 
rated, to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  up  and  deposit 
their  honey.  The  honey  taken  in  this  way  is  free 
from  all  bee  bread  and  young  brood.  One  box 
contained  :}4  [lounds,  the  other  23.  Mr  Snow  in- 
forms us  that  from  three  hives,  this  year,  he  has 
taken  ein-hfy  pounds  of  honey,  leaving  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  winter  the  bees.  This  method  does 
not  prevent  their  swarming  as  usual." 

The  unusual  mild  autumn  has  been  highly  fa- 
vorable to  tlie  floral  tribe.  Many  fine  annuals 
which  are  destroyed  by  the  first  frost,  were  exhibi- 
ted at  this  time  in  all  their  beauty.  "  But  the 
pride  and  crown  of  the  whole  was  the  Dahlia,  tiie 
'queen  of  the  autumn,'  in  all  her  endless  variety 
of  costume." 

The  enumeration  of  all  the  varieties  would  be 
too  tedious  :  we  would  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Masachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  of 
last  week:  about  all  the  varieties  reported  there 
were  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  'J'he  number  of 
contributors  was  very  large  ;  about  40  from  Wor- 
cester; 25  from  this  vicinity.  From  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  there  was  a  delega- 
tion of  eight  or  ten  members,  who  all  made  liberal 
contributions  of  fruit  and  flowers,  as  well  as  other 
members  not  present.  All  who  witnessed  this  in- 
teresting exhibition  were  highly  gratified:  it  will 
produce  a  salutary  eflx'ct.  We  rejoice  with  our 
Worcester  friends  that  they  have  been  so  signally 
successful  in  their  first  onset.  They  have  made  a 
good  beginning,  and  we  believe  it  has  given  the 
cause  of  Horticulture  an  impetus  which  will  ever 
after  be  felt  in  the  town  and   surrounding  country. 

J.  B. 


INTERESTING  TRIAL  OF  PLOUGHS 

Fur  the  Slate's  Society's  Premiums. 

This  interesting  trial  took  place  at  Worcester 
on  the  13tli  inst.,  about  one  mile  from  the  village, 
and  was  a  day  of  no  little  excitement  to  the  compe- 
titors as  well  as  to  the  numercms  company  of  intel- 
ligent practical  farmers,  and  other  gentlemen  from 
Various  parts  of  the  country,  who  witnessed  the 
Bcene.  The  business  in  the  field  commenced  about 
1],  A.  M.  The  following  gentlemen  entered  the 
lists,  viz  :  Messrs  Prouty  &  Mears,  Boston  ;  Mr 
Wilson,  Greenfield,  Mass.  ;  James  .Stewart,  West 
Newbury,  Mass. ;  (;harles  Howard,  Hingham,  Mass.; 
Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Worcester,  Mass.  ;  Pe- 
ter Thatcher,  Attleboro',  Mass.;  Barnaby  &  iNioor, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  Cornelias  Bergen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
E.  G.  Whiting,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Perley  Tapley, 
Danvers,  Mass. 

There  were  some  other  entries  made,  but  for 
(ome  reason  r.ot  known  to  us,  did  not  contend  fur 
the  prizes:  amimg  them  we  noticed  the  name  of 
Mr  Moor,  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 

The  premiums  offered  v.  ore  .$100  for  the  best 
plough  to  lurn  the  furrow  slice  flat,  and  $75  for 
the  best  plou^'h  to  lay  it  an  angle  of  fortyfivo  de- 
grees.     Open  to  the  whole  country. 

The  committee  who  decided  the    contest,    were 


them,  and  in  whom,  we  believe,  all  interested  ... 
the  trial  reposed  perfect  confidence. 

The  first  trial  was  for  the  prize  of  .$75,  fur  ihe 
best  plough  to  turn  the  furrow  slice  obliquely.  It 
was  easily  anticipated  by  the  spectators  to  whom 
this  premium  would  be  awarded,  as  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  Charles  Howard,  of  Hingham,  had  dis- 
tanced his  competitors  and    gained    the   victory 

Ttiis  was  announced  ofiicially  by  the  committee  on 
the  following  evening,  that  Charles  Howard  was 
entitled  to  the  premium  of  $7.5.  He  exhibited  two 
ploughs  of  difierent  size  for  this  mode  of  ploughing, 
which  were  equally  perfect  in  their  ccmstruction, 
only  one  of  which  was  tried. 

Who  should  have  the  other  premium,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  some  discussion  among  the  lookers  on.  It 
was,  however,  generally  agreed  when  the  commit- 
tee adjourned  for  refreshment  at  4,  P.  M.,  the 
ploughs  having  all  been  tried,  that  it  lay  between 
the  three  principal  manufacturers  in  New  England, 
viz:  Prouty  &  Mears,  Charles  Howard,  and  Rug- 
gles, Nourse  &  Mason.  The  ploughs  fr  m  all  these 
gt'ntlemen  made  good  work  and  evinced  much  im- 
provement in  iheii  constructi(m.  After  a  sub-com- 
mittee returned  to  the  field  and  handled  the  ploughs 
themselves,  it  was  evident,  to  our  own  mind,  that 
the  chance  lay  between  Prouty  &  Mears,  and  C. 
Howard.  Their  ploughs  ran  with  wonderful  ease 
and  were  the  admiration  of  all — doing  their  work 
perfectly,  and  sometimes  for  rods  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  the  hand  upon  them.  We  be- 
lieve, ourselves,  that  Howard's  plough,  for  laying 
the  furrow  slice  flat,  has  no  superior,  and  imagine 
the  committee  themselves  were  at  some  loss  on 
which  to  bestow  the  premium.  They  gave  it,  how- 
ever, to  Prouty  &  .Mears.  With  this  decision  we 
are  satisfied,  largely  as  we  are  interested  in  How- 
ard's, inasmuch  as  the  committee  expressed  their 
opinion  that  there  was  no  second  in  the  case,  both 
ploughs  stood  No.  1.  We  are  willing  to  stand 
with  our  neighbors  at  the  head  and  here  will  shake 
hands  and  wish  them  success  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  do  not  acknowledge  any  superior  plough  to 
Howard's,  for  all  kinds  of  work,  taking  into  con- 
sideration rough  land,  deep  ploughing.  Howard's 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  substantially 
made. 

An  oflicial  detailed  report  will  be  made  in  a 
few  weeks,  which  may  be  looked  for  with  much 
interest  by  our  agricultural  friends,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  document  of  the  greatest  value  and 
interest  upon  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in 
the  country,  as  from  the  ability  of  the  committee, 
their  devotion  to  the  object,  and  the  means  they 
had  in  their  power,  will  enable  them  to  give  many 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  different  degrees 
of  power  required  for  the  different  ploughs. 

J.  B. 
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A.NO     HORTICULTURAL     RRGISTER. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  Oct.  ai,    1840. 


inrllaving  received  tho  official    account  of  the  trial 

of  iiIou^Ih  at  Worcr'Slir,  wo  are  compelled  to  exclud* 
the  ciMiiinunication  of  H.  C,  as  we  cinsidcr  it  impor- 
tanl  that  the  report  should  appear  Ihis  week,  as  thera  is 
much  inquiry  f.ir  it,  and  furthiTrnore  incorrect  accounts 
have  appeared,  which  WB  deem  it  important  to  tectify. 
The  report  was  not  received  until  after  our  communi- 
cation on  this  subject,  in  the  preceding  columns,  wa« 
in  'yi'O-  J.  B. 


Munificent  Donatiun. — The  Treasurer  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  A.-^sociation  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  Amos  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  which  was 
some  time  since  conditionally  pledged  towards  the 
completion  of  that  patriotic  enterprise. — Bost.  Times. 


Thanksgiving. — The  Governor  and  Council  have 
appointed  Thursday,  the  26lh  day  of  November,  as 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 


IMPORTANT  REPORT. 
Report  ok  the  Committee  of  the  State  Societt  ap- 
roiNTED  to  award  the  Premio.ms  on  Ploughs. 
At  the  interesting    trial  of  ploughs  at    Worcester  on 
the  1.3th,  the  following  report  was  made  : 

"  The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  fiir  the 
Promotion  of  Agriciillure,  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
a  portion  of  their  funds  could  not  be  better  emphiyed 
than  in  an  earnest  effort,  by  liberul  premiums,  tn  invite 
the  altcnlion  of  the  public,  as  well  as  ihe  Bkill  of  the 
mechanic,  to  the  important  improvements  in  agriculture 
— more  eap^iciully  to  whit  stands  foremost  in  the  view 
of  the  agriculturist,  the  PLOUGH— were  induced  tci   offer 

—  Fur  the  best  phiugh,  which  would  turn  the    siid  fiat 

one  hundred  dollars ;  and  for  the  best  plough  that  would 

hiy  the  sod  edgeways  or  obhquely,  sevenlyfive  dollars 

and  due  notice  having  been  given,  and  the  co-operatioo 
of  the  several  county  Agricultural  Societies  iiaving 
been  solicited,  and  the  particular  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society  having  been  most 
freely  and  obligingly  had— The  Committee  proceeded 
under  these  favorable  auspices,  on  the  iSth  of  October, 
to  make  trial  of  the  several  ploughs  presented  for  pre- 
mium. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  there  were  many  im- 
provements in  what  had  been  formerly  in  use. 

But  ihere  were  but  two  premiums  to  bestow ;  and 
after  a  careful  consideration,  the  Commiitee  came  to 
the  following  conclusion  with  great  unanimity  : 

That  llie  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  paid  to 
Messrs  Prouty  &  Mears,  for  their  sod  plough. 

That  the  premium  of  seventyfive    dollars  be  paid    Mr 
Charles  Howard,  for  his  pl.iugh  B.  No.  2. 
All  whicli  is  submitted. 
(Signed)  JOHN  WELLES,  of  Boslon. 

HENKY  COU.VIA.N,  R..xburv. 
WM.  CLAllK,  Jr.,  Northampton. 
JOHN  PRINCE,  Roximry. 
S.  R.  PIJELPS,  Marlboro'. 
ALLEN  PUTNAM,  Oanvers. 
ISAAC  ALUEN,  Bridgewater. 
R.  W.  HAZEN,  Andover. 
BENJ.  MILLS,  Pitt.-field. 
LEVI  LINCOLN,   Worcester. 

Committee. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  a  sub-commitice  on  th« 
same  6uf>ject,  gfung  into  greater  detail  on  the  construc- 
tion and  peculiarities  of  the  various  ploughs. 

The  Cnmmitlee  appointed  to  examine  and  decide  up- 
on the  several  ploughs  entered  for  the  premiums  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  at 
Worcester  on  the  13lh  Oct.,  IH40,  after  awarding  the 
premiums,  having  appointed  a  sub-Committee  to  report 
more  Sjiecially  on  ihe  merits  and  peruliaritii^s  of  the  re- 
spective instruments  :  the  said  sub-coinrailtee  accord- 
ingly report : 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


OCT.  21,  19*9. 


Tli.it  the  importance  of  the  decision  to  be  ma.lB  by  |  rows,  tbere  was  entire  unanimity.  Should  our  opinion 
the  wh..le  co„,mittee  vva.  a  subject  ol  frequent  conver-  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  plougl>8  we  should  prefer 
salioMs  in  which  all  .igrccd  ih  •.(  the  interests  of  the  for  use  on  a  farm,  wr,  inijjht  perhaps  say  to  the  inqui- 
,»ricnl't.,.,sls  of  our  community  misht  be  as  senously  i  rer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  li?ht  and  easy  to  work,  try 
.ffected  by  their  award,  as  by  the  action  of  any  agricnl-     Messrs    Prouiy    &    Mears's    first;  but  if  your   land    - 


tural  committee  that  hna  ever  reporled  in  our  <  iimmon- 
weallh.  Good  ploughing  is  absolutely  essential  to  good 
and  successful  husbandry  ;  and  good  ploughing  is  with 
great  difliculty  perlorcned  with  any  other  than  a  good 
plough.  Our  decision,  it  was  thought,  might  possibly 
influence  numbers  in  their  purchase  of  this  important 
implement  ;  and  with  this  thought  in  our  minds,  we 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  duty  of  piving  to  the  se- 
veral ploughs  entered  for  premium,  as  fiir  and  full  a 
trial  as  lime  and  opportunity  would  permit. 

Some  of  the  committee  having  been  detained  an  hour 
or  two  by  a  slight  accident  on  the  railroad,  we  were 
obliged  to  defer  the  commencement  of  our  examination 
until  about  11  o'clock.  The  first  operation  was  to  run 
furrows  so  that  we  might  have  narrow  lands  of  about 
five  rods  in  length.  Then  fifteen  ploughs  were  brought 
on  and  used  successively.  Each  competitor  was  allow- 
ed to  furnish  his  own  ploughman  ;  to  make  his  furrow 
of  whatever  depth  and  width  he  chose  ;  and  thus  to  give 
us  his  own  specimen  of  the  work  of  his  own  instrunu-nt. 
Each  was  allowed  to  turn  several  contiguous  furrows 
The  Dynamometer,  or  measurer  of  the  power  required 
to  draw  the  plough,  was  applied  to  each,  through  two 
or  more  furrows.  This  power  was  noted  down;  the 
depth  and  width  of  these  furrows  were  measured  ;  and 
our  eyes  scanned  the  work  of eaih.  About  five  hours 
were  consumed  in  the  trial  thus  f.ir. 

After  having  taken  some  refreshments,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  coinmittee,  whose  hands  were  not  entire 
•  tranuers  to  the  plough-handle,  went  to  the  fi'eld  and 
severally  tried  such  of  the  ploughs  as  eitherof  them 
was  disposed  to  follow.  On  the  following  day,  also,  they 
held  several  of  the  ploughs;  and  they  all  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  ploughs  of  Mr  Howard  and  those  of 
Messrs  Prouty  &  Meara,  are  inanaffed  with  great  ease 
and  comfort  by  the  pleughman,  and  that  each  when  left 
to  itself  holds  on  in  its  proper  position  and  course,  where 
the  sod  is  uniform  and  free  from  stones.  They  agreed, 
also,  that  the  form  and  position  of  the  beam-handle  of 
Messrs  Ruggles,  Nourse  k  Mason's  plough  is  such  that 
the  ploughman  cannot  walk  in  the  furrow  erect  and 
comfiirtably  when  the  plough  is  in  a  position  to  make 
good  work.  They  think,  too,  that  this  plough  when 
left  to  itself  tends  to  narrow  the  furrow  slice  and  run 
out ;  and  therefore  that  a  constant,  though  slight,  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  ploughman,  is  required  to  keep  it  in 
its  place.  It  IS  true,  hewever,  that  in  lh<i  liands  of  a 
•kilful  holder,  this  instrument,  in  shnllow  and  flat  plough- 
in",  makes  as  luinttsame  work  as  niiy  that  we  have  seen. 
But  where  all  make  work  handsome  enougli,  those  must 
be  considered  best  whirJi  make  the  smallest  draft  upon 
the  strength  of  the  team  ;ind  the  skill  and  comfort  of 
the  ploughman. 

In  relation  to  the  ploughs  of  Messrs  Prouty  &  Mears 
and  those  of  Mr  Howard,  w-e  mean  not  to  say  or  do  any 
tbiniT  which  shrill  be  construed  as  a  recommendation  of 
the  one  above  ilie  other.  U  is  b.  lieved  that  if  we  weie 
intending  to  purchase  soon  for  mir  own  use,  (and  two 
of  us  at  least  are  intending  this,)  that  we  should  not  all 
prefer  the  plough  of  the  same  nianufaeturrr.  The  pre- 
miums arc  not  first  and  .second,  liiil  eirch  is  first  for  its 
kind  of  work.  We  may  stale  that  the  whole  commit- 
tee with  little  previous  conference  of  opinion,  when 
pri>ceeiling  to  give  in  by  biilluf,  the  UBUie  o(  the  m.iker 
who  should  receive  the  premium  for  flat  furrows,  mani- 
fested the  greatest  agreeiiu-nt  possible  short  of  perfect 
unanimity  ;  and  that  in  designating,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, who  should  receive  the  pniniuni    for    lapping  fur- 


heavy,  haril  or  roi  ky,  begin  with  Mr  Howard's.  Mr 
Howard's  is  the  heavier  and  probably  the  stronger  of 
the  two.  liolh  are  of  good  workmanship,  and  will 
doubtless  do  good  service  We  would  say  this,  also,  of 
the  ploughs  of  Messrs  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  which 
are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  others,  excepting  the 
particulars  previously  specified.  We  believe  that  the 
makers  of  best  ploughs  will  find  this  company  pow- 
erful competitors,  for  ihey  are  now  close  upon  the  heels 
of  those  whom  (he  committee  consider  decidedly  far 
ahead  of  all  others  whose  implements  they  have  s.^en. 
In  this  place  we  will  thank  them  for  exhibiting  a 
specimen  of  the  work  of  a  subsoil  plough— an  instru- 
ment which  will  doubtless  be  as  useful  on  many  of  our 
soils  as  it  is  known  to  be  in  England. 

The  power  required  to  turn  over  a  given  quantity  of 
earth  by  a  plough,  is  a  very  important  consideration. 
This  power  can  be  measured  with  great  accuracy  ;  great- 
er than  many  of  the  committee  had  supposed  before  they 
witnessed  the  oporatiim.  The  Dynamometer,  inserted 
between  the  plough-beam  and  the  chain,  measures  with 
great  accuracy  the  strength  e.^erted  by  the  team.  Suppose 
the  strength  applied  be  the  same  that  would  be  required 
to  raise  336  lbs.  over  a  single  pulley  ;  suppose  also  that 
the  depth  of  the  furrow  is  6  1-2  inches  and  the  width  13 
inches.  Multiply  13  by  G  1-2  and  you  have  S4  with  a 
fraction.  Now  if  336  lbs.  of  power  will  take  up  and  turn 
over  84  inches  of  earth,  then  112  lbs.  will  turn  28  inch- 
es. Tried  in  this  way,  the  ploughs  exhibited  showed  the 
following  results.     The  power  in  each  case   is    119  lbs. 

First  Ploughs  for  lapping  furrows. 
By  Charles  Howard,  llingham,  29  1-2 inches. 

'    Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Worcester,  24  ' 


John   Wilson,  Deerfield,  211-2 

Stevens's  plough,  Barnet,  Vt.  20 
James  Stewart,  W.. Newbury, 

(Scotch  Plough,)  19  1-2 

Cornelius  Bergen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  18 

Barnaby  &  Moores,  Ithica,  N.  Y.  17  2-3 

E.  G.  Whiting,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  18 


The  committee  cannot  forbear  to  ciill  the  particular 
attention  of  lariiicrs  to  the  vast  difference  in  the  power 
required  to  move  ploughs  which  are  all  doubtless  con- 
sidered excellent  in  those  sections  of  the  country  from 
which  they  were  brought.  Ploughs  were  exhibiied  from 
places  hunrlreds  of  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and 
all  subjected  to  the  same  test — a  test  as  accurate  as 
scales  and  figures  make ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
work  which  one  yoke  of  oxen  can  perlorin  easily  at  one 
plough  will  require  two  yoke  at  another.  Farmers  usu- 
ally and  properly  judge  by  comparison,  and  when  hold- 
ing the  best  plough  they  have  ever  seen,  suppose  it  ih* 
best  in  the  world.  We  request  them  to  weigh  well 
su.;h  facts  as  aredetailed  in  this  report,  and  to  estimate 
the  profit  of  saving  one  half,  one  fourth,  or  even  one 
eiirlilh  of  their  team  labor.  A  saving  of  even  more  than 
one  half  is  possible  by  tlie  farmers  of  some  sections  of 
the  country. 

^^  B  learn  that  three  at  least  of  those  manufacturers 
who  have  been  most  successful  at  tliis  exhibition,  have 
been  prnnipteil  by  the  offer  of  these  premuuns  to  revise 
their  models  of  ploughs.  The  result  cannot  be  other 
than  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  still  farther  im- 
provements may  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  we  of  the  sub-committee,  members  of 
county  societies,  but  not  of  the  state  society,  hope  that 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture, 
our  thanks,  both  as  individuals,  and  as  members  of  coun- 
ty societies,  for  the  benefits  that  will  obviously  result 
both  to  the  ploughman  and  to  the  reaper,  from  the  offer- 
ing of  their  premiums.  Were  it  in  our  power  to  call 
time  and  experience  out  of  the  future  and  assemble 
around  us  now,  those  who  will  be  farmers  in  our  country 
a  few  years  hence,  we  doubt  not  we  could  obtain  for  you 
an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks — and  could  we  call  "  the 
cattle  from  a  thousand"— /urroMS— their  thanks/or  a 
less  galling  yoke,  would  be  no  less  sincere. 

WILLIAM   CLAKK.Jr. 
ALLEN  PUTNAM, 

For  the  Sub -Committee  ■ 
October  16,  1840. 


For  flat  furrows. 
By  Prouiy  &  .Mears,  Boston,  27  1-2  inches. 

'     Charles  Howard,  Hingham,  25  ' 

'     Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Worcester,  24  ' 

'     Barnabv  &  Moores,  Ithica,  N.  Y.  18  1-3        ' 

'     E.  G,  Whiting,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14  ' 

Another  plough  by  Prouty  &  .Mears,  26  ' 

'  '  ("liarles  Howard,  25  ' 

The  above  table,  containing  results  arrived  at,  not  by 
estimation,  but  by  measurement,  is  given  to  the  piiidic, 
in  the  full  belief  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  all  firmers 
who  inay  read  it,  and  that  It  will  be  useful  to  many 
manufacturers  of  ploughs;  for  hero  are  exhibited  some 
remarkable  and  highlv  important  faits.  Taking  llic  ex- 
tremes, we  find  112  lbs.  power  applied  to  one  of  How- 
ard's ploughs  turning  over  29  1-2  inches  of  e.irtb,  while 
the  Rauie  power  at  one  of  Mr  Whiting's  ploughs  will 
turn  only  14  inches — adiffeience  of  more  llian  100  per 
cent.  The  stnicliire  of  the  plough,  therefore,  must  be 
an  important  matter  to  the  farmiT's  cattle;  and  thi> 
rornmitti'e  think  they  may  add,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  woik  perllirmeil  with  the  ploughs  was,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  ease  of  ilrafl.  Had 
our  ciitile  the  gift  of  speech,  their  proverbial  patience 
would  hardly  h 'Id  them  b.ick  from  s.iying  to  their  own- 
ers—" Pay  more  attention  to  the  structure  ofthe  plough." 


UXThrougli  the  carelessness  of  the  compositor,  the 
usual  order  of  our  pages  was  sadly  reversed  in  our  last 
number— the  third  page  filling  the  place  of  the  second. 
We  particularly  regret  this  disarrangement  on  account 
of  its  manglrng  the  report  of  Mr  Walker.  We  trust 
that  a  like  vexatious  blunder  will  not  again  occur. 


[p'ln  the  account  of  the  Westboro'  Cattle  Show,  in 
enr  h.st  number,  4th  page,  2d  column,  15th  line  from 
the  top,  for  "  hay  load  "  road  huge  load. 


The  Mobility  of  Lohor. —Aohamei  to  toil  art  thou.' 
Ashamed  of  thy  dingy  workshop  and  dust  labor  Held; 
of  thy  hard  hand  scarred  with  service,  more  honorable 
than  that  ol  war  :  of  thy  soiled  and  wcitlier-stained 
oarment,  on  which  mother  nature  has  embroidered  mist, 
sun  and  rain,  fire  and  steam— her  own  heraldic  honors'. 
Ashamed  of  these  tokens  and  titles,  and  envious  of  the 
flaunting  r.ibes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  .'  It  is  a 
treason  to  nature— it  is  impiety  ti>  heaven— it  is  break- 
ing heaven's  great  oidinance  for  human  improvement. 
Exertion  is  nobler  than  enjoyment.  The  laborer  is 
greater  and  more  worthy  of  honor  than  the  idler. 

I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address,  to  stand  up  for  the 
nobilrty  oflabor.  Toil,  I  lepeal,  toil—either  with  the 
brain,  the  heart  or  the  hand— it  is  the  only  true  man- 
hood, the  only  true  nobility.— Ker.  O   DaDry. 


vol,.  XIX.  NO.   I«. 


AND    HORTICULTURAL    REGISTER, 


BKH.I!!0;\   M  ARKKT.— Mom.at,  Ocl.  U),   1840. 
liflKirieil  fnrtiie  N*<\v  KiiBlnnil  ("iriiiHr. 

At  M.irlfcl  ;iOOO  Beef  Catlle,  (inclii<liiig  all  wliich 
werr  Ifltal  Iht' .Slnuyliter  ir.uses  "flliR  Barrrllers,)  SoO 
Slor.-s,  7SU()  Shfe|i,  nnd  1050  i^wiiic. 

J'iiLKs  —  ^>e/ r,;«/c —First  quiiiity,  $.j  50  a  $5  75. 
Second  qu.ilnv,  .^rS  00  a  $5  25.  Third  qiinlity,  $3  75  a 
$4  75. 

BurTeltiTiir  Ciitlle — A  largH  iicinibpr  scild,  Messf5; 
No.  1  $4.     OlIiiT  iiuiiiber><  hi  less  pricen. 

5(o)T.«— Vcailiiig.s,  .'J5  a  $!•.  Two  Year  Old  $12  a 
$ltJ.     Tlir.:c    Year  Old,  $21   a  $27. 

S/ier/i — Dull  A  lar^c  nurnber  iinsuld.  We  quote 
lots  *1  2.-.,  jjjl  33,  $1  56,  $1  75,  f  1  8d,  $2  12,  $2  37, 
and  $2  (;2. 

Swinr.  — I, .lis  til  peddle  at  3  a  3  1-4  fur  sow*  and  4  a 
4  1-4  for  L»arrf»\vrt.  yrnall  lots  selecled  burrow&i  at  4  1-2 
a  4  3-1.     Al    retail,  4  and  5  1-2.  ' 


G«KK1V'S    PATE\T    S'rRA"W   ClTTElt. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED   WITH  GREAT  CARE,  WEEKLY. 


TIlEri.MO.VlETRICAL. 
lieiiorted  (or  the  New  Kii;;laiiil  Fanner. 
Raiigeof  ilie  riiermoineterat  the  Oardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  I^agland   Fanner,  Brighton,  Mass.   In  a  ehaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  Oct.  18. 

Oct.  1S40]        I  6A..M.  I  12,  M.  |  6,l'.j\l.  |    \ViB.<] 

Monday, 

Tue'iriay, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sun  lay, 


12 

(3 

66 

50 

13 

34 

49 

44 

14 

41 

68 

59 

ID 

39 

54 

45 

16 

30 

45 

43 

17 

27 

49 

40 

18 

40 

68 

SO 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N, 

N. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 


Thurdoy  a:iil  Friday  nights  we  had  a  smart  frost,  and  the 
first  to  do  any  injury. 
Fair  eve'y  day  al  12  o'oioek,  except  Sunday. 


KUTA  BAGA  AND    BKOWN    CORX. 

A  few  tons  of  Rata  ISa^a  at  S-i  per  ton.  Likewise  Brown 
Corn. — This  variety  matures  iii  a  little  over  three  months, 
in  my  i  pinion,  yicld.>  as  much  as  any  other  kind.  Those 
farmers  who  are  desirous  of  changing  seed,  may  get  supplied 
by  calling  on  G.  C.  HAWKINS,  Charleslown,— One  mile 
from  Cambridge  Colleges,  on  the  Charlcstown  road. 

Octal.  3w 


WALKKKS'S   PINE  TULIPS. 

For  sale  at  No.  62.  North  Market  street,  a  great  variety 
of  WalK.-r's  line  named  Tulips,  at  S3  per  dozen,  with  their 
names,  ftiauy  of  the  original  Bulbs  cost  five  times  that  sum. 
Those  who  luiend  to  set  out  a  tulip  bed,  will  do  well  to  call 
soon,  asdctnlicr  is  the  best  month  for  this  business. 

Fine  Mised  tulips  wiihout  names,  St  per  dozen.  Also 
Hyacinlhs  of  every  variety,  embracing  all  the  most  approved 
sorts,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbous  rm.ts. 

JOSEPH   BKECK  &  CO, 

Boston,  Oct.  21,  1840. 


ROliERT  MANNING. 


FKUIT  TREES    KOR  SALE. 

At  the  I'omologieal  Garden,  Salem.  Ma.^s.,  a  ^ood  coUec- 
tiou  of  Fruii  Trees  of  the  liesl  Native  and  foreign  varieties. 
Apply  by  mail  to  the  subscriber. 

Salem,  Oct    14  .  1«40. 

Hi>RTiCUl.TCRAl.  TOOL   CHESTS 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Garden  tools  of  superior  finish 
and  style,  recently  received  fom  Liverpool  and  for  sale  at  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Slore 

May«.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  (3o. 

PATENT   SPRIKCJ    B.VLAKCE. 

A  few  of  those  verj-  convenient  spring  Idances,  for  fami- 
ly use.  a  very  simple  contrivauee  for  weighing  small  articles 
JO.^I'.PH  BRKCiC  &  CO.  No.  51  and  52  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 

July  15. 

PENCE  CMtlNS.  ~~ 

Just  received  from  England,  al  the  New  Engl.ind  Agrieul 
tural  Warehouse,  6  caska  chains,  suitable  for  makin^  the 
chain  len.-e,  &c.  JOSEPH   i'.RECIC  &  Co 

Julv  16. 


BONE  MANIIRE 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  an  I  the  publi  ■,  that 
niter  ten  years  e.vperience,  lu-  is  fully  convinced  that  i^ round 
bones  Inriii  the  most  powerful  sliniulaot  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  earth  a-  a  manure 

Orders  fr.r  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  .Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  ni-nr  Tremont  road,  in  Roxburv,  at  the  New 
England  AgriL-ultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store.  No  52 
North  .'larkei  Sirc.l,  or  through  the  Po.*t  Office  will  meet 
wilh  nrnnipl  allentiun. 

March  4,  l<HO.  NAHUM  WARD. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  at  iheNew  England  Agneul 
tural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Nus.  51  an(r52  North  Mar- 
ket Street,  have  lor  sale.  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutter,  operating  on  a  nieehaniei;!  principle' not  bufore 
applied  to  any  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom 
inent  effecls  of  this  application,  and  some  of  the  conseauent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are  :  ^ 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  It.  that  the  slrength  of  a  half  grown  bov  is  sulliciem 
to  work  it  elficiently. 

2.  With  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cms  two  bush- 
els a  minule,  which  is  lull  twice  as  (asi  as  has  been  claimed 
liy  any  oilier  machine  even  when  worked  bv  liorse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  thev 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter.  ^ 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  ami  put 
together  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liab.e  as  the 
complicated  machines  m  general  use  to  get  out  of  order 

Oct.    14.  a  . 


IHIPISOVED    VEGETABLE  STEAMER. 


Just  received  al  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  Dr  Warren's  Patent  Cvlinder  Vegetable  Steamer 
for  steaming  all  kinds  of  vegelable.s  f„r  Swine  Catile  frc  in 
large  or  small  quantities.  It  can  likewise  be  used  for'  lamilv 
purposes.  •" 

A,  the  pipe  for  filling  the  boiler  with  water 

B,  safely  valve  for  letting  oflT extra  steam,  in  case  the  pres- 
sure snou.d  get  too  high. 

C,  steam  pipe  passing  from  boiler  to  cask 

p,  pipe  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water  from  a  cask  or  bm 
which  IS  to  be  placed  iii  such  manner  as  lo  keep  the  boiler  a-- 
bout  Iwothirds  full  of  waler  at  all  times,  which  answers  as 
a  complete  seK-regulaior  lor  su|'plving  the  boiler  with  water 

The  above  cut  is  not  a  true  reprcseniaiion  o(  the  boiler  as 
It  appears  at  least  one  half  larger  ihaii  it  really  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  ihe  cask.  The  boiler  is  merelv  n  small  size  cylinder 
stove,  with  the  fire  inside,  and  surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter from  which  passes  a  steam  pipe  to  the  barrel  or  box  the 
cask  or  box  can  be  removed  so  as  to  dLseliarge  the  vegeta- 
bles wiihout  any  alteration  of  the  boiler  or  steam  pipe 

The  steamer  can  be  removed  from  place  to  place  wiihout 
any  riifiuulty.  Wood  or  coal  can  he  used,  and  a  few  cents 
worth  ol  either  will  steam  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  A 
n'lmber  of  them  have  been  in  operation,  and  louiid  to  give 
universal  satisfaction  " 

Farmers  and  others  arc  invited  to  call  at  our  Warehouse 

and  examine  the  article,  which  they  will  find  in  be  a    very 

neat  and  cheap  apparatus  for  the  purpose       Price  Si -^  and 

with  handles  S13.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO, 

No.  51  and  52  North  Market  street,  Boston 

September  3o. 


ALDERNEV    STOCK    F>OR   S'lLE. 

One  COW  and   two   HEIFERS,  full    blooded  Alderney, 
for  Sale.     Cow  $50;  two    Heifers  S3o  and  «40.     Inquire  at 

Oct.  14 


Apples,  Winter, 
AsnE.s,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs. 
Pot,      "      •'      "    . 
Brans,  white.  Foreign, 

"  '*       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,  new, 

No.  1.     .         .         . 
prime, 
Bkeswax,  white, 
yellow, 
Bristles,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy. 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm. 
Cheese,  new  milk, 
Cider,      .... 


this  office. 


Bone  Masurl,        .... 

in  casks, 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     .         .         ,         . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Cbaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No,  1        .        .         . 
No,  2, 
No.  3,       . 
Alewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1, 
.Salmon,  No,  1, 
Flouu,  Genesee,    cash,    , 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf. 

Rye, 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bids. 

Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  , 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    , 
southern. 
Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs,  rough 
do,  do.  do.        finished 

Mams,  norl-hern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
H.\Y,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality 

Lard,  Boston,       ..... 

southern,        ,         .         .         , 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do,  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
Uo,       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do,  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides. 
Lime,  tiest  sort,     ,         ,         .         . 
Molasses,  New  Orleans,      .        .         i 
Sugar  House,  ,         ,.    ! 

Oil,  Sperm,  Spring,  .         .         . 

Winter,     ... 
Whale,  refined,  .         .         .     j 

Linseed,  American, 

Neat's  Foot I 

Plaster  P.\ris,  per  ton  of  22U0  lbs. 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .         .        .         ,         , 
Mess,  .         ,         ,         , 

Prime,  .         ,         .         . 

Seeds;   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    .... 

Flax 

Red  Clover,  northern,     , 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Biown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .         ,         ,         , 

Teazles,  1st  sort 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  H'leeces, , 

American,  full  Idood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do, 

do.        1-2  do. 

do,         1-4  and  common, 
£_•  f  Pulled  superfine, 
.S^INo.  1,  .         .         . 

ill  No.  2 

z  =- 1  No.  3, 
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NEW"    ENGLAND    FARMER 


OCT.  21,   I'^iO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  'i  RAVELLING. 
Our  fathers  were— and  that   within  the    tneinory 
of  man— contented    to   convey    tlieir   goods    frotii 
town  to  town  on  pack  horses.      Narrow  roads,  which 
bar."ly  admitted  ,.  stnng  of  these  beasts,    burdened 
with  the  needs  of  many   town.s,  run    over   hdl  and 
dale,  and    often    were    found  worn    deep    between 
stern  hanlis  by  the  persrvering;  traffic  ol    ages,  and 
overhun.r  by  trees,  which  had  spontaneously  sprung 
and  crown    over    them,    rendering  them   cool    and 
pleaslint      But  the  affairs  of  our   worthy   ancestors 
became  sensibly  on    the  increase.      The   string   of 
pack-horses  slowly  progressing  over  the  wolds  and 
through  forests  were   found    not    equal  t.   the   de- 
mands of  conmiercial    exchange   and    speed  ;  and 
they  set  their  wits  to   work,  and    lo,  Pickford  s  and 
Pettifor's  wagons,  and  others,  their  contemporaries, 
appeared,  piled   up    in    ponderous   stateliness,  and 
drawn  by  horses  in  bulk    ne.xt    to    elephants,     lor 
their  convenience,  the  old    roads  were    deserted  as 
too  narrow,  or  filled  up    as  too    slumbetously    pro. 
found.     New  roads  of  an    airy    width    were   laid 
down,  and  .Mr  McAdam  showed    himself,  with    his 
necromantic  hammer  and  pebble-guage  in  his  hand, 
and  coaches  came  galloping  atler  him  at   ten  miles 
speed  per  hour,  loaded  with    eager  and  still  impa- 
tient negotiants  ;   roads  of  granite,  or  of  limestone, 
however  smooth,  or  however  wide,  or  however  cov- 
ered   with  wagons,  coaches,   mails,  horsemen,  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  carriages  of  pleasure,  travel, 
and  parade,  which    now    appeared    on   them,  were 
found  too  few,  and  canals  were    cut;  locks— won- 
derful things  in  those    days— were    invented  ;   and 
heavy  boats  and  light    barges    hastened  to   convey 
their  freights  of  living  things,  and    things    for    the 
living— market   goods  and    market    people,  to  the 
places  where  they  were  wanted  or  where  they  want- 
ed to  be.     Well  done,  Englishmen  !     Things  were 
come  to  a  pretty  good  pass,  it  was   thought.     Peo- 
ple said,  wondering  to  one  another—'  It  our  grand- 
fathers could  but  rise    from  their  graves    and    see 
all  this,  how  they  would  stare  !' 

But  it  was   soon   found  that  the    population   and 
the  needs  of  the  country  had  outgrown   even  these 
accommodations.     There  was   a  cry   for  more  con- 
veyance and  morespeed.      Some  talked  of  balloons, 
gome  of  velocipcd.'s,  and  some  of  perpetual  mrtion. 
The  old  and  the  orthodox  said,  '  Let  well  be  :  things 
-nve  fast  enough.     There  is  no  rest,  no  repose,  no 
Teadiness  in  tms  generation:   all    is  hurry,   hnrry, 
hurry.      It    is    perfectly    distracting.'     They   even 
looked  back  to  the  old  hollow    roads  and    string  ot 
pack-horses  with  affectionate    yearnings.       Never- 
theless a  set  of  pig-headed  tellows  were    busy  with 
their  brains:  and  began  to  utter    strange  speeches 
about  the  powers  of  steam.      It  was  a    thing  which 
was  to  work  our  mines  and  mills,  impel    our  b hips, 
and  convey  us,  with  the   velocity  of   a  comet,  from 
one  place  to  another.      Old  men,  and  wise  men  too 
laurrhed  atsuchQuixolic   vaporings  ;  yet   spile   ol 
Iherr  laughter,  there  were  heard  great  hammerings, 
and  filings  and  fi/.zings,  in  tin-  workshops  ol    VV  att 
and  Bolton  ;  and  presently    that    nughiy    mmister 
the  steam   .nginc,  was   seen  pulling  up   buckets  ot 
water  an.l  heaps  of  ore  out  of   the  •-•i'rlh,  and  turn- 
io"  a  thousand  spiiuUes   in    our  factories.      It    has 
be"ome  locomotive,  has  mounted  the  roads  and  the 
ahips  prepared  for  it,  and  is  now  flying  from    town 
to  town  and  conn'.ry  to    country,    with  us    and  our 
concerns  in  a   manner  so  wonderful,  that   wo  shall 


soon  find  ourselves  past  wondering  at  any  thing. 
Do  we  nut  ride  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour  and  grumble  at  such  a  snail's  pace— go  over 
to  America  m  ten  days,  and  think  it  about  five  too 
lonu and  hear  news  from  the  East  Indies  in  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  month  ?  Well  done,  Englishmen  ! 
as  our  fathers  said,  so  say  we— that  is  pretty  well 
for  another  fit. — H'illiam   Howitt. 


"  1  wonder  what  makes  my  eyes  so  weak,"  said 
Snooks  to  Sniggins.  "  Why,  they  are  in  a  weak 
place,"  said  the  latter. 

"  I'm  getting  /»<,"  as  the  loafer  said  wlien  he 
was  caught  stealing  lard. 

"  It  is  much  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
as  the  boy  said  when  the   schoolmaster   whipt  him. 

FRUIT    AND    ORN/VMENTAI.  TREES. 

Genllcmen  al  a  distance,  wishing  to  purchase  trees,  are 
informed  ihat  we  will  -elect  from  the  lollowing  nurseries 
FuuanVornamenlal  Trees,  Plan's  and  Shrubs  of  every 
descrinuon  tbal  may  be  desired,  and  pay  parlicular  alleniion 
to  Iheir  packing,  and  forward  them  lo  any  pari  ol  ihe  coun- 

p>om  Messrs  Winships',  Brighton 
William  Kennck's,  Newlon. 
John  A.  Kenruk's,  Do. 
S.  &  G.  Hyde,        Do. 
Samuel  Pond,  Camhridgeport. 
Hoianic  Garden,  Camhridg*. 
Roliert  Manning,  Salem. 
J    L.  L    F.  Warren,  Brighton. 
Brcck  &  Co.,  Brighton. 
The  present  is  the  best  lime,  to  transplant  all  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Orders  will  he  received  for  Plum,  Pear  and  other  Slocks, 
Hedge  Plants,  &c. 

FRESH  GARDRN  SEEDS. 
We  would  inform  our  customers  and  friends  that  we  are 
now    receiving  our  supply  ot  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  trom  hue 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  be  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 
Agricullural  Bnoks. 
Aifricullural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sentlo  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  a.ten^lHu,^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

Boston,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 

The  Lowell  .lournal,  Worcester  Spy,  New  Bedford  Mercu- 
ry, Yeoman's  Gazelle,  ^orlhampl^u  Courier,  Providence 
Journal,  Norwich  Aurora,  Essex  I'.anner,  Springfield  KepuU- 
lican  are  requested  to  insert  the  al.ove  4  timat.    

BOX  FOK  EOelBfGS. 

For  sale  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  a  lot  ot  Tery^su- 
penor  BOX.  ' 


DESIRABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  BIB  LET  . 

.^  ■-.-);*  That  valuable  farm,  situate  in  North  Salem, 

&^^^  a:'oul  a  mile  from  the  centre  ol  the  ciiy  nf  Sa- 

■SSS^^S   lem,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Dodge  Farm, 

%»■■  "^*    containing  about  stVENiv   .Acres  of  excellent 

^^, Land,  wiili  a  large  three  story  Dwelling  House, 

Farm  House,  and  oul  liuildmgs.  The  Fruit  Tiees  upon  it 
produce  about  iwo  hundred  barrels  of  Apples.  There  is  a 
Muscle  bed  and  sea  weed  on  the  premises,  which  furnish  an 
ahnndancR  of  Manure  for  Ihe  whole  farm  ;  and  the  city  of 
Salem  aliords  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  nl  the  larm. 
This  estate  would  he  sold  reasonably  il  immedi.iiely  applied 
for,  and  most  of  the  purchase  money  inisht  remain  on  mort- 
gage :  or  it  would  be  leased  out  on  lair  terms  lor  five  years. 
Fo>  further  particulars  apply  lo  .„„„.,   .    „_., 

JAMES  ANDREWS  &  SON. 
No.  59  Comu'eriial  whart,  Boston. 
N.  15.— Or  this  farm  woulil  be  exchanged    for  productive 
real  estate  in  Boston. 

Oct.   14th.  *  is2w 


HYACINTHS. 


The  subscribers  have  received  a  large  assorlnienl  of  Dou- 
ble and  Single  Hyacin.hs  of  every  color  and  -hade  A1m> 
Tnliiis  of  mixed  soris,  Crown  Imperials,  and  1.  lies  .  they 
hve  also  Ibeir  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  ol  PcDOnief, 
whicl    will  be  furbished  at  one   day's  notice.      Lilies  and 

-S':^^:;zl::r^^:':^::!^t^:.e'rp;a^:^ 
E?Hrb:^r''--""''-^-Ai^Bi^^^'co- 

August  2ii. 


KniriT    AND   ORNAMENTAL.   TREES,  &0. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  species— of  tht 
most  celebrated  kinds.  These  include  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  llninces,  &c.— lb'-  irees  ol  the 
Peach  and  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  the  finest 
size  and  in  numbers  abounding  at  this  lime,  and 
ol  varieties  unsurpassed.  The  Catalogue  of  Fruil  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Herbaceous  How- 
eriiig  Plants,  will  be  seni  to  all  who  apply  :  m  that  Cata. 
logue  many  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  fruits,  so  lar  as  proved, 
are  particularly  designated  by  a  star. 

Also  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries  Goose- 
herries,  and  Mulberries  for  s,7A— Scotch  Larch.  Lindrns, 
Sveainores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Elms  -  Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Pennies,  &c.  &c  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  transportation  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  "-"'^'•^YlLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  Sept.  9,  1340. 

eplDl 

FRUIT    AND   ORNAMENTAL,   TREES,  *c. 

Fruit'Trees  of  all  the  diU'erent  species— of  the 
Smost  ce.ehraled  kinds.      These    include    Pears, 
I  Plums,  Apples,   Gluinces,  Ac— llio    trees  of  the 
Peach  and  Cherry,   especially,  are  of  the  finest 
^^  ^         size,  and  in  numbers  abounding  al  this  time,  and 
of  varielios  unsurpassed. 

Also  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Gonse- 
herries,  and  Mulberries  for  si(A— Scotch  Larch,  Lindens, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Widows,  Elms— Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Pa:onies..Vc  &c.  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  transportation  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executedy^y^^    ^    KENRICK. 

Newton,  near  Boston,  Oct.  14  

Brighton   Nureerice  and  Gardens.     For  Sale 

A  large  qaantitv  of  superior  European  and 
American  Urnamentol  Trees,  well  calculi-.ted 
for  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  varKty  of  ihe  most  ap- 
^— —  proved  kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  a  1 
other  pr.iriuclions  can  now  be  se/cc/i^rf  and  mnrA-frf,  and  will 
be  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  n  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Planls,  of  the  most  ap 
proved  European  and  .American  varieties. 

Orders  may  be  forwarded  via.  mail,  addressed  Messrs^ 
V^  I.NSHIP,  Brighton,  Mass., or  leli  with  »lessrs.  JOsSi.1  a 

l;rei:k  &'  co. 

Brighton,  August  12. 


GARD.'.NKRS'  ICNIVES. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  >V  CO.  have  lliis  season  imported  and 

now  ortbr  lor  sale  a   lew   very  supei.or   Garden  Knives,  lor 

rimm",    &c.    mauula,  lured  expressly   for  Gardeners,   and 

warranted  superior  to  any  article  ol  the  kind  belore  import- 

"   Also-a    large  assortment    of   Bu.lding    Knives,   Grape 
Scissors,  &c.  Hac. 

April  a. 

TRACE  CHAINS. 

lust  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacluresr  8 
,,VsUsol  Trace  Chains,  from  ^,}°,K'*J''""f;'"i''%^''' 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


TIE   IIP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricullural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply,  of  >l"'=='-/'=l«;'"?'^i."'''l""nerr V  'r  "' 
UB  cattle  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Deri;,  l.sq. 
ol  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  the  salesl 
and  most  convenient  mo  !e  of  fasleningc.iws  and  oxen  to  the 
sianchinn  Tbey  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animals  neck,  and  by  a  ring  utlsched  to  the  stall,  plays  Iree- 
ly  up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  al  liberty  to  lie  down 
or  nse  at  pleasure,  and  ''-P^  j^lj^l^^lll^K^  CO. 


THE    NEW   KNGJ..A11D  PARMKR 

Is  published  everv  VVc.lucsdav  Evening,  al  S3  per  anmmi 
pavableal  the  end  of  the  vear-but  those  who  pay  wilhiH 
sixtydays  from  the  tune  of  subscribing  are  enlilled  to  a  ce 
duciionof  59  cents- 


TWTTI.X.    DENNETT    AND    CHISHOLM,    PBIBTrBS 

11    tlH«iil,    STSKKT..    .»1'5T1'< 


%M 
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N.    E.    FARMER 


WORCESIER    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  twentyfirst  annual  festival  of  the  farniers  of 
Worcester  county,  was  lieiil  on  Weilnosilay,  Oct. 
J4th.  The  festival  came  in  the  most  beautiful 
nionlliofthe  seasons  of  New  Enslaml,  and  was 
belli  under  the  most  cloudless  and  briijlit  skies 
which  smile  on  the  autumnal  days.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance tlmt  the  postponemejit  of  the  show  from 
tlie  time  first  (i.ved  prevented  interference  with  oth- 
er exhibitions,  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  have 
usually  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
US,  were  enabled  to  bo  present.  No  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  niiirdiers  in  attendance  can  be  made  : 
the  substantial  yeomanry  and  husbandmen  were 
here,,  and  no  finer  show  of  men  was  ever  n)ade : 
it  is  probable  that  at  least  twelve  thousand  persons 
participated  in  the  innocent  festivities  and  useful 
exercises  of  the  day.  Never  was  an  assembly 
more  exemplary  in  conduct:  no  riot,  disorder,  ac- 
cident, or  difficulty  of  any  kind,  is  known  to  liave 
thrown  a  single  shadow  over  the  brijihtness  of  a 
happv  occasion  :  to  tlie  contrary,  the  numerous 
sprclators  departed  pleased  and  ^n-atified  with  the 
interesting  exercises  and  exhibitions  of  the  htdiday. 
The  Society  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  freii- 
tlemen  connected  with  agricultural  publications, 
with  horticulture,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.  Among  them  were  the  editors  of  the  Parmer's 
Visitor,  N.  E.  Farmer,  Yankee  Farmer,  and  Horti- 
cultural Magazine,  the  Commis.sioner  of  the  -Agri- 
cultural Survey,  the  Hon.  John  Wells  and  Mr  Cod- 
man,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
and  delegates  from  each  of  the  county  societies  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  many  strangers. 

The  animals  of  the  farm  wore  more  numerous  in 
quanti'y  and  more  excellent  in  quulity  than  ever 
before.  On  turning  over  the  records  of  the  socie- 
ty. It  is  pleasant  to  notice,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment in  1811)  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  reg- 
tjlar  and  progressive  increase  in  the  favor  with 
which  the  institution  has  been  rt^garded,  and  in 
the  evidence  of  the  beneficial  influence  it  has  ex- 
erted. 

Having  no   political    connexions  or    alliances,  it 
has  furnished  common  ground  where  all  might  meet 
as  friends,  and  join  in   united  efi^orts  for    the    good 
of  the  community.     P.irty  and  sect  have  alike  been 
forgotten,  and  c■ltholic^!■  and  protestants,    defenders 
and  opponents,  of  the    principles  and    practices    of 
the  administration,  have  stood  side  by  side  and  giv- 
en their  hearts   and    hands    to  the  work    of  being 
use!ul.     No  one  but  jealous  and  discontented  par- 
tizans  ever  suspected  that  the  condition   was  other- 
[  wise:  and  no  one  who  was  not  impelled  by  morose 
land  disturbed  feeling,  has  ever  suirgestod  th-;t  there 
I  could  bo  improper  motives  in  tJKise   who    have  yiv- 
I  en  time,  labor  and    money,  to    promote  the    piirpo- 
'  ses  of  one  of  the  bvst  of  all    our  local  associations. 
'       The  whole   nuiiih'T  of  cattle,  sh-'ep    and    sv/jne 
!  was  five  hundred  and  forty.     The  abstract  from  the 
Seciclary's  books    below,   contains   a    compurative 
vii.'wof  the  slitistics  of  his  department. 


A  TABLE 

Showinf;  the  number  of  .*hxi units  cxiiihilcd  i-jtch  yeiir 
at  the  Vnttte  Shoiv  of  the  ll'orcestcr  Couiili/  Afrri- 
cullurril  Socieli/,  and  the  number  of  towns  Jrom 
ichieh  thiy  were,  broiicrht. 

Years— l>i\9,      '34,    '3.'),  '3i;,   '3: 
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The  ploughing  match  comuienced  at  9  o'clock 
of  the  morning,  and  was  conducted  with  great  spir- 
it. The  forenoon  was  occupied  with  the  trial  of 
working  oxen,  and  the  examination  of  the  stock  in 
the  pens. 

About  1  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  guests,  formed  a  procession,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Central  Hotel,  where  the  table  was  spread  with 
extraordinary    elegance    by  Mr   Cyrus    Stockwell  : 
those  who   were  not  deprived  by   the  engagements  > 
of  duty  as  marshals,  members  of  committees,  or  by 
the  labors  of  other  offices,   from    partaking   of  the' 
abundant  repast,  speak  of  the  e.xhibition  on  the  fes-  I 
tivo  board  as  well  suited  to  the    excellence    of  the  ' 
other  departments,    and   the    workmanlike    perfor-  ] 
malices  of  those  who  attended  to  the  liberal    enter-  1 
tainmoiit,  as    giving    abundant   testiiiiony    of  their  } 
sati-^fiction.  ,  | 

The  President  of  the  Society  was  at  the  head  of 
the  table;  the  Rev.  Mr  Smallcy  of  the  Union 
church  officialed  as  chaplain,  and  after  brief  space 
had  been  allowed  for  refrer.hmenl,  the    former   ad- 


dressed the  company  and  afterwards  the  guests,  by 
allusion  to  the  general  topics  of  the  occasion,  and 
to  the  official  sttiti.m  or  public  relations  of  each,  in 
a  manner  which  called  from  them  appropriate  re- 
sponses. The  Rev.  Henry  Colman  and  the  Rev. 
Allen  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  offered  pleasant  re- 
marks and  good  sentiments,  which  we  expect  to 
be  enabled  to  report  at  length. 

A  few  of  the  sentiments  announced  by  the  Pre- 
sident, furnished  to  him  by  the  pens  of  skilful  wri- 
ters, arc  given  below,  without  regard  to  the  order 
in  which  they  were  announced. 

The  Garden — Man's  home  in  his  first  estate,  it 
is  still  redolent  with  the  •'  odors  sweet"  of  Para- 
dise. 

'I  he  only  shares  that  pay  a  sure  dividend, /j/oug^A- 
shares. 

Woman — Without  her,  Eden  was  a  desert ;  with 
her,  the  desert  is  an  Eden. 

The  Liberty  Tree — We  shfuild  be  careful  while 
we  pluck  the  fruit,  not  to  break  the  bratuhes. 

The  first  instance  of  profanity  in  the  world — 
■when  the  first  apple  damned  the  first  pair. 

The  Agricultural  Commissioner — Why  can  he 
impart  new  iviirmth  to  the  interest  felt  in  agricul- 
ture ?  Do  yon  give  it  up .'  Because  he  is  a  C'ule- 
man. 

The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad. — Being 
Rockcd-ioell  in  its  infancy,  it  has  become  a  bless- 
ing to  its  parents,  whose  hearts  it  has  riveted  with 
"  hooks  of  iron." 

The  North-eastern  Boundary — Why  is  Uncle 
Sam  like  a  horse  that  won't  stand  cropping  ?  Be- 
cause he  won't  give  up  any  part  of  his  Maine. 

New  England  Soil — It  may  be  cold  and  rugged, 
but  it  yields  the  best  of  all  harvests — intelligent, 
virtuims,  and  free  men. 

That  culture  where  each  successive  crop  enrich- 
es the  soil  ;  where  the  fruits  are  used  without  be- 
ing consumed,  and  distributed  without  being  diu.in- 
ished — tlie  culture  of  the   mind. 

Woman  —  She  spoili  us  with  an  apple  :  she  aton- 
ed for  the  wrong  by  forming;  a  pair. 

The  Capital  of  the  Farmers  of  Worcester  Coun- 
ty— Safidy  invested  in  those  capital  stocks  which 
have  alwavs  borne  premiMm*. 

In  allusion  to  the  presence  of  Hon.  Isaac  Hill, 
the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Visitor,  and  one  of  the 
guests  of  the  Society,  the  President  gave 

New  Hampshire — From  which  the  agricultural 
Visitor  is  always  a  most  welconce  guest. 

By  the  Hon.  I^aac  Hill,  of  the  Farmer's  Visitor. 
—  ;  he  Memory  of  Levi  Lincoln,  the  elder:  The 
generous  friend  of  agriculture  as  the  last  business 
of  his  life.  His  race  have  emulated  the  grand  ex- 
ample of  their  illustrious  progenitor:  and  to  them 
is  the '-heart  iif  the  commonwealth  "  indebted  for 
much  of  its  agrir nitural  pre-eminence. 

By  Mr  .Toseph  Breck,  of  the  New  England  Far- 
nier.—  The  Farmers  of  Worcester  Cocnty :  Their 
works,  as  tiiis  day  exhibited,  ;.rc"  the  best  proofs  of 
their  merits. 

By  Mr  C  .M.  Hnvey,  of  the  Horticultural  Maga- 
zine.— The  Agricultural  Society  of  Worcester,  and 
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its  lately  <>r;iniiiijc<l  associate,  ihc  Wurci  slor  h'orti- 
ciilliiral  Sficiety  :  Patrnns-  ami  promoters  of  agri- 
cullore  and  iiortioultiirp.  Tin^  ofTorts  of  the 
fornipr  in  fncoiirafriii^'  iigricHlliiie.  is  siiiKcierit  evi- 
dence tliat  t!ie  l.ibors  ol  thu  Istier  will  exert  an 
eqiiallv  bi;iie(icial  indiH-ncc  in  spreajinjr  a  taste  for 
hortiL-nltiire.  ,     ■         •> 

By  Mr  S.  W.  Colo,  nf  tlio  Vaiil<oo  Farmer. — 
Agricultural  Improvcruent :  The  tiay  has  arrived 
when  it  is  acknowledfri-d  that  in  affricultme,  as  in 
all  otiior  prolt^ssions,  •' l;nowl(>diie  is  jkiwh;-." 

In  behalf  of  the  .Massachuseltsi  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, by  Col.  M.  P.  Wildt'r,  Prr.sident.— The  Wor- 
Cfstrr  Horticultural  Society  :  We  welcnmo  her  as 
a  younger  sister:  we  extend  to  her  the  rialit  hand 
of  iellowship  :  we  pledije  her  our  assistance  and 
friendship,  and  we  reganl  this,  her  first  e.xliibition, 
as  a  most  valuable  assurance  of  h 'r  future  growth 
and  usefulness. 

By  Mr  James  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  of  Brighton, — 
Worces  er — Town  and  County:  Renowned  for  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  her  statesmen  ;  lor  the 
skill  and  industry  of  her  manufacturers  and  iiie- 
chaiiicsj  the  practical  knowledi^e  and  perseverance 
of  the  ciiliivatori  of  her  soil,  and  the  unbounded 
hosf  itality  of  her  citizens. 

M:iny  otiier  excellent  sentiments  were  offered  by 
the  members  and  guests  of  the  Society,  which  the 
hurry  of  the  occasion  and  the  engageiuents  of  the 
Secretary  prevented  hiin  from  pre-^erving  or  report- 
ing;  but  which  we  may  liope  hereafter  to    furnish. 

;\fter  more  than  an  hour  had  been  passed  at  :he 
table,  with  that  enjoyment  which  hurried  time  alons; 
rapidly,  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  Union  church, 
where  they  were  first  addressed  by  the  President. 
He  aliudi'd  in  terms  of  affectionate  respect,  to  the 
late  Recordinof  Secretary,  Henry  Wheeler,  Esq., 
whose  brotlier  died  while  holding  the  same  office, 
and  rendered  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
oHicer  of  whose  se.vices  the  Soeiety  were  deprived 
by  ihe  sudden  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  to 
those  of  his  kindred  who  had  so  zealously  and 
faithfully  co-operated  in  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  theas-ociatinn.  If  any  delay  had  occurred  in 
the  execution  of  the  arrangements  of  the  occasion, 
it  had  be^n  in  consequence  of  this  affliction,  and 
because  the  heavy  labors  of  the  oceasion  had  de- 
volved su.ldenly  upon  those  oppressed  with  other 
toils. 

It  was  stated  th^t  the  Hon.  DanielvWebster  and 
Mr  Senator  Hubbard  liad  been  invite-d  to  address 
the  Society,  and  the  regret  wliich  all  felt  for  their 
absence  was  expressed.  After  adverting  to  some 
topics  of  general  interest,  and  congratulating  the 
Society  upon  the  contiiuied  and  increasing  favor 
of  the  public,  and  bidding  welcoirie  to  the  nume- 
rous guests  who  had  honored  the  festival  by  their 
presence,  he  introduced  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  to 
the  assembly. 

Gov.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  made  an  excel- 
lent practical  address,  in  which  he  proved  couclu- 
Bively  the  exceeding  had  policy  of  young  men, 
emigrating  from  New  England  to  the  west,  with  the 
expectniion  of  bettering  their  foitunes,  and  that  the 
Boil  (jf  New  England  will  better  repay  the  efforts 
bestowed  in  a  judicious  cultivation,  timu  any  of  the 
far-famed  valleys  of  the  west. 

He  spoke  of  various  ways  in  which  farmers  ought 
to  ecjnomize  in  lime,  in  labor,  and  in  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  ;  and  of  the  mutual  relations  and 
good  understanding  which  ought  to  subsist  bet-i  een 
the  farmer  and  the  workmen   whom  he   employs,  in 


order  that  their  ctuinexion  may  bo  iigreeable  and 
advantageous  to  both.  •   -      .     • 

He  observed  thitthe  "  true  economy  of  theTarih" 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  one  coi'icorned  in  ag- 
riculture ;  and  that  true  economy  consisted,  in 
piirt,  in  a  C(mstant  annual  improvement  of  the  soil, 
so  thiit  each  svicceeding  year  it  may  procUice  u  lar- 
ger crop  than  the  _\  ear  preceding. 

In  discussing  the  economy  of  labor,  he  observed 
that  labor-saving  machini^s  and  improved  imple- 
ments of  luisbMndry  ought  to  be  souirht  for  by  the 
farmer,  but  that  judgment  and  sound  calculation 
should  be  used  in  tleir  selnctio.i,  for  "to  purchase 
an  ingenious  and  expensive  machine  that  is  but 
little  used  in  every  farming  operation,  will  bean 
expenditnre  that  the  farm  will  not  return;  for  in- 
stance, to  purchase  an  improved  seed-sower,  cost- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  to  save  a  single 
day's  work  in  a  year,  would  be  lujiiJicions." 

\\  e  forbear  to  enter  into  any  extended  notice  of 
the  address  of  Gov.  Hill,  as  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  assuring  our  readers,  that  from  correct  notes,  we 
shall  soon  furnish  to  them  a  full  and  complete  copy 
of  his  sound  and  acceptable  remarks. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Colman  spoke  with  great  elo- 
quence and  beauty,  comparing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  east  and  west;  illustrating 
the  blessings  bestowed  by  Providence  on  our  own 
New  England — its  natural  and  physical  conditicm 
and  resources,  and  painting  the  excellence  of  its 
moral,  social  and  religious  institutions,  in  that  ele- 
vnted  tone  which  made  the  heart  beat  quick,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  native  of  the  Bay  State  feel  proud- 

ly- 

.1.  P.  Gushing,  Esq..  of  Witertown,  generously 
sent  for  exhibition  some  of  the  finest  neat  cattle  of 
the  Ayreshire  breed  which  have  ever  been  seen  in 
this  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  with  great 
liberality  presented  one  of  them  to  the  Society, 
which  had  been  imported  by  himself  at  great  ex- 
pense. He  also  permitted  two  fine  swine,  half 
Chinese  and  half  Berkshire  blood,  (dear  little  beau- 
ties both,)  to  be  placed  in  the  pens.  Whether 
these  breeds  are  the  best  for  the  farmer  in  prefe- 
rence to  others,  is  a  question  about  which  there 
would  be  difference  of  opinion  :  there  could  have 
been  none  as  to  the  superior  excellence  of  the  ani- 
mals, or  of  the  munificence  of  the  owner.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  publicly  tendered  to 
Mr  Cusliing,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the 
objects  of  the  association,  by  an  unanimous  vote 
he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member,  a  mark  of 
respect  conferred  before  on  two  occasions  only, 
when  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  the  late  chief  Justice 
Parker,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  accepted  the  same  relation. 

After  the  addresses  the  several  committees  pre- 
sented their  reports  on  the  subjects  confided  to 
their  exiimination H'orccsUr  Mgis. 


Mas8«ch!i9ins  t3orticaItuial  .Soclciy. 

KIIIIBITIOS    OF    FKUITS. 

Saturday,  Oct    17,  1840 

By  E.  S.  Hand,  Esq.,  of  Ncwburyport  ;  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  I'olluumg  pears,  viz:  Chauiium- 
tol.  Monsieur  Jean,  Lewis  and  Cross.  Tlje  Cro.-.-; 
pear  is  a  new  variety,  which  originnted  from  seed 
iu  a  garden  in  Newt,ur,\  port.  Although'  not  at 
perfect  maturity,  they  i,;ne  indiuaiions  of  being  a 
very  line  fruit.  Part  of  them  were  reserved  by  the 
committee  for  a  more  definite  examination  and    re- 


port. Also,  a  small  pear  having  the  local  name,  of 
Winter  Catharine  :  its  origin  is  unknown,  and  in  ' 
comparison  with  our  large  Winter  baking  pears,  ( 
does  not  appear  to  deserve  nultivatioii. 

By  Mr  Pond,  of  Cambridgeport  ;  baskets  of  large 
and  most  beautiful  Dix  jicars  and    Isabj.-lla    grapes. 

By  E.  Vose  ;  the  King  of  the  Pippins    apple  : 

iliis  is  a  new  variety,  figured  and  described  in  the 
Pomological  Magai^iiie,  No.  117.  Its  appearance 
is  uncommonly  beautiful.  It  is  reserved  till  Ui 
period  of  maturity. 

M.  P.  Savyer,  Esq.  exhibited  a  basket  of  Wil- 
kinson Pears,  the  produce  of  a  standard  tree  in  his 
garden  at  Portland,  Maine.  With  these  fine  speci- 
mens before  us,  we  could  not  but  express  our  sur- 
prise, that  the  best  varieties  ol  the  pear  are  almost 
unknown  in  Portland  market 

"  From  Col.  C.  Dagget,  Andover,  Conn.,  and  from 
the  Rev.  W.  .-Mien,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  speci- 
mens of  large  and  handsome  apples,  the  names  of 
which  at  present  are  unknown  to  the  committee. 

From  Mr  W.  II.  Montague,  a  basket  of  apples 
which  grew  on  a  tree  planted  out  by  Perigrine 
White,  the  first  white  male  born  in    New  England. 

From  J.  C.  Dodge,  Esq.,  of  Attlehoro',  l\iass.,  a 
basket  of  Isabella  grapes,  grown  under  glass,  and 
said  to  be  much  improved  by  this  melhoc  of  culti- 
vation, such  however  has  not  been  the  experience 
of  the  committee. 

Messrs  Hovey  &  Co.  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Diap  d'Or  apples,  and  a  basket  of 
very  superior  quinces. 

M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  exhibited  the  Beurre  Duval 
and  Autumn  superb  pears.  The  Beurre  Duval  is 
a  very  fine  early  winter  -  fruit,  for  a  description  of 
which  the  committee  refer  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
London  Horticultuial  Society,  2d  edition.  No.  101. 

Mr  Warren,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  two  sorts  of 
apples — one  supposed  erroneously  to  be  the  Wej. 
Iington  ;  the  other  was  sent  to  Mr  Warren  bv  Dr. 
Green,  of  Worcester:  it  is  a  large,  handsome  sweet 
apple,  of  a  bright  yellow  russet  color,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  highly  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Mr  Austin  exhibited  a  basket  of  Dix  pears,  form 
the  original  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mrs  Dix,  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Exhibited  by  some  person  unknown,  specimens 
of  a  second  crop  of  fruit  of  the  native  while  rasp, 
berry. 

Mr  Richards  exhibited  the  Capsheaf  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's pears,  and  Boxtord  and  Lyscem  apples :  we 
think  these  apples  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
variety  exhibited  the  present  sjasou. 

Mr  Manning  exhibited  the  Beurre  Bronze,  Heur* 
re  Van  Marum  and  Croft  Castle  pears:  the  scions 
of  the  Croft  Castle  were  received  from  the  late  Mr 
Lowell  and  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.:  it  is  one  of  the 
new  pears  raised  from  seed  by  the  late  Mr  Knight  : 
we  think  it  will  not  be  excelled  by  ;uiy  otiier  ol  the 
large  class  of  fine  pears  produced  by  that  gentlo- 
man. 

I.  P  Davis,  Esq.  exhibited  the  following  pears. 
f:om  the  garden  of  Mr  Gushing,  in  Watertown,  viz  : 
Duel  ess  d'Angouleme,  C  laumoiitel.  Passe  Coli. 
St.  Mienai'I's  and  St.  Genur.ine.  'i  iiey  v.ere  \e  , 
choice  specimens,  raised  under  the  most  improved 
.system  of  cultivation.  'I'he  St.  Michael's  and  St. 
(iermain  were  equal  to  the  very  best  pioductions 
of  former  years. 

Mr  Davis  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Tall- 
man  Sweet  apjile,  from  the  garden  of   Ml-  Tallman, 
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in  NiMv   lioiltord.      The  I'.liuriiclcr  of  this    apple    furjtl 
the  ti')le  and  b.-ikiiif^  stands  vr»ry  hiyh. 

.I'lhn  Hooper,  Jr,  Esq.,  of  M  nblehcad,  pxhibiled 
til  '  followiiiiT  pears,  viz  :  Beiirre  ]")iel,  Duchess  ri' 
A".'-;'oiileiiie,  Pnsse  Cilmar,  Jospphii>n,  and  one  sort 
unknown  to  tlie  committee:  they  were  fine  and 
lar'iO  spo(-lrncns,  some  of  them  rem.irkabli.'  as  bcinj;' 
th  '  pnidncp  of  trees  imported  tlie  ;ii«sont  year  froiii 
Fr.ince  by  Snmni'l  G.  Poriiin^,  10si|. 
For  the  Coinmitt"e, 

ROBERT  MANNING. 


BEST   AGE  OF  ']'HE  HORSE. 

Sinie  difference  ol'  opinion  appear.s  to  e.xi:-t  iis  to 
till*  time  in  which  the  liorse  i.^  iiest  fitted  to  per- 
form Ubor,  or  r:ilher  respecting-  the  a^e  at  which  a 
liur.it.'  intended  for  hibor  nan  be  most  profitably  pnr- 
chi.sed.  Tliere  is  a  ironeral  feeling  in  favor  of 
yiHin^-  horse.s,  and  most  individuals  who  wished  a 
a  Imrso  to  perform  hard  work  for  five  or  six  years, 
would  chouso  one  not  more  than  four  years  old  to 
be^in  \  ilb.  We  doubt  whether  this  would  bo  liie 
best  course,  and  imagine  tliiUone  of  seven  years  of 
ape,  will  for  five  or  six  years  do  more  work,  and  be 
more  confidently  relied  on,  than  one  younger.  It 
is  vi'ry  true  that  where  a  tarmi^r  or  other   person  i.' 


the  great  miser,  never  aljowcd  a  colt  to  be  broki  ii  ;  fine  of  .'jjlO  and  costs  of  prosecution  ;  and  told  hiin 
until  six  years old  ;  and  when  his  horses  >vori"  that  if  lie  ofTended  in  this  way  again  the  line  ivould 
twenty  or    more  years   of   age,  his  animals  always  '  be  increased  tp  $20  and  the  costs. 


led  the  fii.dd  in  the  chase.  .Stagecoach  prop'rietora 
do  not  consider  a  horse  past  the  most  severe  pace, 
or  age,  until  after  their  si.vti'entii  year.  It  must  bo 
admittf'd,  hr)W(<ver,  that  mncli  is  depending  on  con- 
stitution and  trnal(nenl,  and  when  these  are  good, 
a  horse  lasts  rnnch  longer  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  It  is  stated  in  an  English  journal,  that 
at  this  time  there  is  a  surgeon  near  Fiusbury  Square, 
Loiidim,  who  has  a  grey  mare  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age,  which  still  does  her  work  in  admira- 
ble style.  At  thii!ty-si,\' years  of  age,  this  animal 
perfiu-med  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  a  day,  on 
two  successive  days;  and  one  hundred  miles  in 
one  day,  and  without  e.xhibiting  any  indications  of 
being  severely  tasked.  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  what  the  horse  can  perform,, is  given  in  the  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times  of  June  6th,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  horse  Fito,  a  six  year  old  geld- 
ing, on  the  12th  of  May,  trotted  betweet;  sun  and 
sun,  one  hundred  and  six  miles,  carrying  470  lbs. 
The  match  toidc  place  near  Boston. 

We  tliink  we  hazard  little  in  the  as.=;erti(>n,  that 
while  no  animal  is  rnorc  deserving  of  attention  to 
lis  improvement    than    the  horse,  there  is-  none  to 


Ancient  Pe 


ear  7'/wv. — The  ancient  Pear  Tree, 
planted  in  Ki'Jt;,  by  Govrrnor  Endicott,  cm  his  farm 
in  Danvers,  is  yet  in  full-  lif-,  and  has  this  year 
produced  a  crop  of  good  pears.  It  is  a  Bon  Chre- 
tien. 

In  Eastham,  on  Cape  Cod,  is  another  Pear  Tree, 

planted    in    3640,  by  Gov.  Prince,   in    his    garden. 

It    is  a  flourishing  lolty   tree,  ami    produces  on  an 

average  fifteen  bushels  a  year. 

Lately  there  were  two  Pear  Trees,  standing    in 

the  garden  of  the  Wyllis  famijy,  at  Ilartfm-d,  which 
I  was  brought  from  England  to  Connecticut  in  IftW  ; 

and  also,  tliere  was  lately  another  in  third  avenue, 
jin  .New  York,  which  was  brought  from  Holland  and 
j  planted  in  Uil/. 


int,endmg  to  keep  or  wear  out  liis  horse,  one  at  fimr,  I  ,„,  •   ,  ,,  r         r  i-..i 

"    ,         "^      ,   ,       ,  ,         ',         .         '  1  which,  among  the    mass  of  our  farmers,  so  little  at 

may  properly  enough  be  chosen  ;   liut  where  nve  or 

six  years  of   seve're    labor,  without  regard  to  other 

circumstances,  is  required,  an  older  horse  is  unques- 


tionably to  be  preferred. 

.\  ;)riucipal  reason,  and  in  our  opinion  a  decisive 
one,  for  choosing  !i  horse  of  greater  age  than  four 
years  for  severe  work,  is,  that  at  that  age,  the  horse  is 
imm-iture,  and  of  course  unfit  for  great  or  long  con- 
tinued exertion.  They  have  tlie  life  and  the  spirit, 
but  the  muscular  energy  is  wanting.  The  bones 
have  not  acquired  the  hardness,  and  the  tendons 
the  firmness,  nece.-^sary  to  prolonged  ctfoi-t,  and  any 
acticm  in  which  these  elements  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess, must  either  end  in  a  failure,  or  be  aix-omplish- 
ed  at  an  injurious  expenditure  of  physical  energy 
and  power.  We  may  learn  much  respecting  the 
capacity  of  animals  li)r  labor,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  effects  of  muscular  exertion  on  ourselves.  The 
man  under  twenty  may  be  active  and  capable  of  a 
great  effort,  but  he  is  wanting  in  the  powers  of  en- 
dui-.-ince.  There  is  not  the  firmness  of  muscle  es- 
sential to  severe  and  continued  action.  Taking  the 
comparative  ages  to  which  man  and  the  horse  live, 
as  a  standard,  and  allowing  that  the  man  is  incapa- 
ble of  his  greatest  and  continued  efforts,  until  he 
is  twenty-five  or  past,  the.  iiorso  should  certainly 
not  be  less  than  seven  or  eight,  to  answer  the  same 
conilitious.  Overtasking  does  not  produce  the 
same  efi'ect  on  the  man,  as  it  does  on  the  boy  ;  and 
the  horse  at  twelve,  will  scari:ely  feel  fatigue  at 
eiiorts  which  would  have  ruined  him  at  the  age  of 
three  or  fimr.  Light  loads,  short  stages,  and  fre- 
quent slops  while  traveling,  may  enable  a  young 
horse  to  make  a  journey,  without  iniory  ;  but  where 
a  heavy  load  is  to  be  moved,  or  a  quick  pace  is  re- 
qnirrd,  or  on  a  farm  a  thick  sward  is  to  be  turned, 
a  horse  under  se'ven  or  ei;;ht,  should  not  be  chosen  ; 
and  at  such  severe  work,  the  eight  year  old,  will 
last  longer  than  the  tour  year  old. 

Il  is  a  saying  among  English  sportsmen,  that 
what  is  required  for  a  first  rate  iuinler,  or  a  horse 
of  gveat  work,  is  youn^t  logs  and  an  (dd  mouth  ; 
tiial  is,  horses  that  h.ive  done  little  until  five  or 
six,  and  of  course  while  their  limbs  are  elastic,  aie 


tf-ntion  is  paid.  Il  is  enough,  if  the  animal  attach- 
ed to  the  carrage  or  the  plow  is  a  horse  ;  it  mat- 
ters but  little- what  is  his  performance,  or  his  bear- 
ing; and  unfortunately,  sui-h  as  are  unfit  for  the 
ineri-st  drudges,  are  selected  to  perpetuate  tiie  race. 
For  our  farm  horses,  we  do  not  want  the  Arabian 
or  the  English  blood  horse  :  we  require  more 
weight,  more  bone  and  muscle,  than  these  afford; 
but  we  do  want  some  of  their  actvviiy,  and  powers 
of  endurance,  and  all  these  desirable  qualities,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  obtained  by  a  proper  selection, 
and  by  crossing..  Some  of  the  best  horses  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  carriage  or  the  farm,  are  the  produce 
of  a  cross  between  tiie  Cleveland  bay,  or  the  Suf- 
folk I'unch,  and  a  half  blood  horse,  combining- the 
essential  requisites  of  weight  and  action,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  united  ;  and  that  a  similar  process 
here,  would  be  attended  with  the  same  beneficial 
results,  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  Farmers 
should  discard  ihetaricatures  of  ibis  noble  aniinal, 
that  disgrace  their  pn-mises  ;  in  breeding,  give  a 
preference  to  good,  rather  than  to  rlicap  catJe  ;  be- 
ware working  their  colts  too  young,  or  loo  severe- 
ly ;  let  the  food  correspond  to  tlie  labor  ;  and  al- 
ways remember  that  "  it  is  the  pace  that  kills  the 
horse  ;"  whatever  may  be  his  business,  or  his  con 
ditiun. — Albany  Cultivator. 


Preservirtcr  If  inter  .flpples. — We  believe  the  se- 
cret of  preserving  winter  apples  depends  greatly 
upon  doing  every  thing 'ttifZ/,  as  well  as  upon  the 
mode. 

As  preserving  them  in  barrels  Is  generally  found 
most  convenient,  a  fe.v  suggestions  under  this  head 
may  not  be  nnaccptable. 

The  apjiles  having  been  carefully  picked,  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  particular,  ag 
rotting  generally  conmiences  at  bruise.s,  tijey  are 
to  be  ciirefully  laid  in  the  barrels,  very  gently  sha- 
ken down,  and  when  the  head  is  put  in,  it  should 
press  upon  them  sufficiently  to  prevent  all  rattling 
when  the  barrels  are  removed.  This  pressure  nev- 
er injures  them  nor  causes  them  to  rot,  if  the  bar- 
rels are  not  opened  before  the  apples  are  needed 
for  use.  A  layer  of  straw  is  found  to  do  more  in- 
jury than  good.  The  barrels  should  then  be  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  or  the  co(dest  place 
to  be  obtained,  [irotected  from  rain  by  boards,  until 
the  approach  of  very  severe  weather,  when  they 
are  to  be  removed  to  the  cellar,  where  tliey  should 
remain  undi.-turbed  until  needed  for  use.  The 
cooler  apples  can  be  kept  without  freezing,  the  less 
liable  are  they  to  decay. — A^eio  Genesee  Far. 


Market  hagons. — Mr.  IMoses  Charnbcrlin,  of 
Braintree,  was  brought  up  before  the  Police  Court 
of  Boston  last  week  on  the  complaint  of  Daniel 
Rhodes,  Esq.  Clerk  of  Faneuil  Hall  Maiket,  from 
selling  provisions  frona  a  wagon  within  the  limits 
of  tiis  Market,  contrary  to  a  City  by-law  which 
prohibits  persons  from  selling-  in  that  manner,  un- 
less they  actuallyreside  more  than  fifteen  miles 
from  the  city,  and  bring  to  market  the  produce  of 
their  own  or  their  neighbors  farni.s.  Mr.  Rhodes 
said  the  defendant  had  vio'ated  this  hiw  many 
times,  and  had  been  fi'm-d  cmce  or  twice,  but  paid 
no  attention  to  the  notice  or  the  entreaties  of^  the 
city  officers.  The  example  which  he  aflorded  to 
others  induced  frecjuont  violations  of  the  law,  and 
causi'il  much  troubl.j   at   the   iMarket.     The  Couit, 


at  the  same  tune  in  fnfl   muscular    vigor.      Elwcs,    upon  this  view  ot  the   case,  ordered    him   to  pay  a 


Cheesein  Ohio. — We  find  in  the  Cincinnati  Dai- 
ly Chrcmicle,  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cheese,  its  consumption  arid  the  extent  of 
its  manufacture  in  ttie  West.  In  189.3,  two  o-en- 
tlernen  of  Poitage  county,  Ohio,  commenced  supply- 
ing the  river  towns  with  this  article  by  bringinn-  it 
to  Cincinnati  in  a  skiff  about  I.'iOO  lbs  of  cheese. 
From  this  small  boainning,  the  business  has  in- 
creased till  their  sales  have  amounted,  for  the  last 
six  years,  to  between  SOO  and  .300  tons  per  annum, 
three-fourths  of  whicli  is  sold  in  Cincinnati,  the 
balance  in  Louisville  and  other  towns  down  the 
river.  In  the  single  township  of  Aurora,  in  Por- 
tage CO.  Ohio,  there  have  been  mide  between  '250 
and  3:0  tons  of  cheese  yearly,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  v.'hich  has  netted  the  farmers  about  6  cents 
per  lb.  (uie  year  withing  another.  The  arnount  of 
Western  Reserve  cheese  sold  in  Cincinnati  yearly, 
IS  estim.-ited  at  between  800  and  ilOO  tons,  for  the 
last  six  years,  and  is  annually  increasing.  The 
price  is  generally  ranged  from  7  to  9  cents,  and 
has  been  as  high  (in  the  autmmn  of  18.38)  as  1'2  1-3 
cents  ;  It  lias  nevc-r  been  so  low  before,  as  at  pres- 
ent, G  1-2  cents,  for  ten  years  past. 
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MIDDLESEX  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  Concoril  Fraeinan  arives    the  followini;  ac- 


SEKDI.\G    PL.\NTS. 
One  of  tlie  gr-palest  sources    of   iinprovement  in 
count  of  tlie  Cattle  Show  of  the  Middlesex  Socifty,  ]  cultivation  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper  selection  of 
lield  on  the  7th  inst.:  i  plants  to  cultivaf  ;  and  the  law  of  nature  is    such 

"  The  number  of  people  prestnt  nt  the  Cattle 
Show  in  tliis  town  on  Wednesday,  was  larger,  we 
thinli,  than  for  several  years  past,  and  the  weather 
was  in  every  respect  as   deliLfhtful  as    could    have 


been  wished.  The  exhibition  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  satisfaction.  The  entry  of  cattle  in  the  pens 
was  much  larger  than  at  preceding  exhibitions,  and 
the  ploughinfT  match  went  off  well.  The  address 
of  Mr  Hoar  we  li.-^tened  to  with  pleasure,  and  be- 
lieve all  who  heard  it  will  agree  with  us  that  it  was 
a  good  and  modest  performance.  Tlie  only  failure 
was  the  exhibition  of  manufactnris,  fruit,  &c.  at 
the  Court  House,  the  entries  being:  very  few  to 
what  they  might  annually  be,  if  the  ladies  would 
take  that  interest  in  the  matter  they  should.  There 
were  some  articles,  however,  worth  seeing,  among 
which  we  noticed  a  very  handsome  hearth  rujr, 
made  by  the  wife  of  Mr  William  Heard,  of  Way- 
land,  the  same  lady  who  last  year  received  a  pre- 
mium for  an  article  of  the  same  kind.  Mr  Adams, 
of  this  town,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  his  im- 
proved wooden  pumps,  which  we  hope  will  be  of 
benefit  both  to  him  and  others.  Among  the  vege- 
table prodigies  we  noticed  a  squash  weighing  lUC 
pounds,  and  a  sun-flower  about  the  size  of  a  lady's 
parasol. 

Of  the  premiums  awarded  wo  have  this  week 
only  room  for  the  following,  which  we  copy  from 
the  reports  of  the  committees. 

The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Agriculture  on  stock,  awarded  the  premiums  offer- 
ed by  that  Society  as  follows: 

For  the  best  bull,  a  premium  of  $50,  to  Orasmus 
Wi'lanl,  of  Harvard. 

For  the  next  best  bull,  a  premium  of  $25,  to  Oli- 
ver Barrett,  of  Bidton. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  a  premium  of  $30,  to 
N.  Johnson,  of  Lynn. 

For  the  next  best,  a  premium  of  S20,  to  Horatio 
C.  Merriam,  of  Tewksbury. 

For  the  best  lieifer,  under  -i  years  old,  a  premi- 
um of  $15,  tn  Orasmus  Willard,  of  Harvard. 

For  the  neit  best,  a  premium  of  .$10,  to  John 
Laitlie,  of  Woburn. 

For  the  best  boar,  a  premium  of  $15,  to  Horatio 
C.  Merriam,  of  Tewksb-jry. 

For  the  next  best,  a  premium  of  $10,  to  John 
Laithe,  of  Woburn. 

Foi  the  best  breeding  sow,  a  premium  of  §15,  to 
Abel  Wheeler,  of  Lincoln. 

For  the  next  best,  a  premium  of  .'J  10,  to  John 
Moore,  of  Concord. 

The   Committee  of  the    Plnugliing  Match    with 
single  teams,  awarded  as  lid  lows  : 
1st  premium  to  Stedman  liultrick,  of  Concord,   .$10 
2d        do        to  Edward  Wheeler,    '  '  S 

3d        do        to  Henry  Wilder,  of  Stow,  6 

4th      do        to  Nath'l  Hapgood,  '       '  4 

The  Committee  stale  that  they  i-hnuld  have  a- 
warded  the  third  premium  tn  Mr  James  Baker,  of 
Lincoln,  had  he  not  received  the  Society's  third 
premium  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  the    Ploughing    Match    with 
double  teams,  awarded  ns  follows: 
1st  premium  to   Elislia  Wheeler,    of  Concord,  $10 
2d         do       to  Richard  Birrelt,     '  '  8 

3d  do        to    Fraiicis  Wheeler,    '  '  (i 

4th        do        to  Joseph  Derby,         '  '  4 


that  the  opportunity   for   selection,  and    consequent 
improve'iient,   is   almost    infinite.       The    seeds    of 
plants  may  he  said  to  rarely  produce  plants  precise- 
ly like  the  original   stock,  and  this    is    owing    to  a 
now  well  understood   cause,  tlie    mixture  of  pollen 
from  several  varieties  of  the   same  plant:   in    sow- 
ing seeds,  therefore,  and  cultivating  the  seedlings, 
we  establish  new    varieties,  superior    in    some    re- 
spects, and  perliaps  in    many  to    the    old.      As    in- 
stances of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  strawberry,  po- 
tato, pear,  and  apple.      So  improved  has  the   straw, 
berry  been  in  size  and  flavor,  that  the  original  plant 
is  now  rarely  or  never  cultivated.     The    Methveii, 
Wilton,  Knight's  seedling,  &c.    have    been    propa- 
gated from  seedling  plants  ;  and    it    is    but  a    few 
days  since  it  was  announced  that  a  new   variety,  a 
seedliuL'  in  a  garden    near  Boston,    had    proved  it- 
self superior  to  every  known    variety  of   this    deli- 
cious fruit.      The  potato  also,  has  proved  the   value 
of  seedlings,  in  the  now   and  excellent    varieties  to 
which  sowing  the  seeds  has  given  rise.      As  a  proof 
of  this  we  need  only  mention  the  Rohan.      By  sow- 
ing the  seeds  and  cultivating  the    seedlings  of    the 
pear,  the    celebrateil  Van     Mons    of   Belgium,   has 
originated  several  hundred  new    varieties  of    pears, 
many  of  which  are  the  finest  fruits,  and  promise  to 
supercede  nearly  all  others  in  cultivation.       Every 
one  can  recollect   some    superior    apple   cultivated 
from  seedlings,  and  in  our  orchards  there  are  many 
apples  that  are  of  the    first  quality    almost    wh^dly 
overlooked,  because  they  have  no  sounding    name, 
and  are  only  the  "  natural  fruit."      We  have  in  our 
orchard  a  seedling  tree  that    produces   a  sweet  ap- 
ple which  for  winter  use   is  superior  to  any    sweet 
apple  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     It  is  of  mid 
dling  size,  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of   red  when  ripen- 
ed, keeps  till  March,  is  a  good  bearer,  and    highly 
esteemed  for  the  dessert  or  for  cooking.      We  have 
also  some  grafts  now  bearing,  from  a  seedling  tree 
in    the  orchard  of  a  friend,  and   which  for    distinc- 
tion's sake,  we  call   Parsons'  Fall  Greening.      It  is 
a  good  sized,  round  apple,  deep  green,  smooth  skin- 
ned, uniformly  fair,    ripe   in    October,    flesh    juicy, 
yellow,  slightly  acid,  and  of   fine    flavor.       Nearly 
every  seedling  orchard  can    produce    some    variety 
wortliy  of  e.yteiisive    cultivation,  and  while  there  is 
no  excuse  tor  the  allowing  orchards  of  such  misera- 
ble fruit  to  exist  as  are   now   seen,  the  growers    ol 
seedling  fruits  or   orchards,  may  reasonably   expect 
to  find  in  the  collection  many  which  will  amply  re- 
ward by  their    excellence,  the  labor    bestowed   on 
them.     All  onr  best  fruits  are  from    seedlings,  and 
let  it  be  remembered  that  every  new  fruit  of  supe- 
rior quality  produced,  is  only  preparing  the  way  for 
a  future  crop  of  still  greater   value. — .itbany  Cult. 


COOKED  AND  UNCOOKED  FOOD. 

There  is  in  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Reports  a 
record  of  an  experiment  conclusive  in  favor  of 
the  cooked  lood  ;  though  from  some  cause,  the  gain 
in  either  case  was  not  sucli  as  oiigtit  to  take  place 
when  hogs  are  well  fed.  This  defect  was  probably 
owing  tothe  breed,  as  it  is  well  known  that  some 
breeds  lake  on  flesh  with  more  than  double  the  ra- 
pidity of  others.  We  give  in  a  condensed  form, 
the  -Mibstance  of  the  report. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  four  slioats  of  the 
same  breed  and  nearly  of  the  same    size,  were    se- 


lected from  a  lot  of  90  lio^s;  two  of  which,  weigh- 
ing l^.^  pounds,  vvere  put  by  themselves,  and  "were 
fed  on  one  gallon  ol  shelled  Indian  corn,  weighiiior 
seven  pound-,  to  each,  for  every  S-J  lioiirs,  and  as 
mu(d)  water  as  they  wanted."  This  was  a  full  sup- 
lily,  and  thonah  not  always  all  consumed,  was  gen- 
erally so.  "  For  the  two  pigs  whose  weight  to- 
gether made  173  pounds,  seven  pounds  of  good  In- 
dian corn  meal,  by  measure  ten  |iints,  were  made 
into  good  mush  or  hasty  pudding,  and  divided  be- 
tween tliOKi,  for  every  24  hours."  Thus  these  last 
had  exactly  half  the  amount  of  corn  given  them 
that  the  first  received.  The  cooking  was  done 
daily,  and  took  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  seven 
pounds,  or  ten  pints,  when  made  into  pudding, 
weighed  an  average  of  thirty  pounds,  and  measured 
three  gallons.  The  evening  feed  of  mush  was 
usually  warm — that  of  the  ni(u-niiig  cold.  Between 
the  two  pigs  fed  on  cooked  food,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  nine  pounds,  and  while  the  allowance 
of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  smallest,  was  as  much  as 
he  could  eat,  the  other  was  always  greedy  and 
sharp  set. 

Before  being  killed,  on  the  4lh  of  January,  they 
were  all  again  weighed  ;  and  those  that  had  been 
fed  on  the  corn  were  found  to  have  gained,  one 
five  pounds,  and  the  other  twenty,  on  the  same  dai- 
ly allowance  of  seven  pounds  each.  Of  the  pair 
fed  on  cooked  food,  or  mush,  and  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  which  was  3  1-2  pounds  of  meal  each,  the 
greedy  one  had  gained  23  pounds,  and  the  other 
21  pound.s.  This  is  no  groat  gain,  to  be  sure,  but 
taken  in  connection  with  other  experiments  ot  the 
kind,  it  gives  rise  to  the  important  question,  wheth- 
er, when  so  much  corn  is  annually  fed  to  hogs,  if  a 
saving  of  one  half  can  be  made  by  cooking  it,  is  it 
not  well  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  to  adopt 
such  a  mode  and  provide  a  proper  apparatus  ? — Cult, 

AYRESHIRECAITLE. 

Among  the  fine  animals  which  were  in  the  pens 
at  Worcester  on  the  14tli  inst.,  was  a  fine  bull  of 
the  Ayreshire  breed,  which  has  been  presented  by 
Mr  J.  P.  dishing,  of  Watertown,  to  the  Worcester 
Agricultural  Society.  i  he  animal  is  of  remarka- 
ble beauty  and  of  excellent  stock.  Tlie  sire  and 
dam  were  imported  in  lij35  ;  and  the  latter  receiv- 
ed the  premium  in  lt-34  at  Kilmarnock  in  Scotland, 
as  the  best  milch  cow  of  three  years  old  :  she  give, 
an  hour  be:orc  the  usual  time  of  milking,  eight 
Scotch  pints,  nearly  four  English  gallons,  and  has 
generally  given  from  Hi  to  20  <iuarts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  when  the  feerl  is  good.  The 
sire  brought  with  him  the  following  certificate  of 
good  character,  from  a  Scotch  agriculturist  liaving 
the  love  of  fine  cattle: 

"May  1,  183G.  The  bull  is  c  insidered  the  best 
in  Ayreshire:  the  only  fault  i  find  with  him  is  that 
he  is  too  large.  I  have  seen  his  sire  and  dam  : 
they  both  show  much  breeding:  the  dam  is  a  deep 
milker:  the  sire  took  th'.'  first  premium  at  the  coun- 
ty show  at  Ayr  for  the  lest  two  year  old  bull  last 
June,  and  was  intended  tube  shown  at  Kilmarnock, 
June  coining,  for  the  premium  lor  the  best  bull  of 
any  age:  an  article  in  the  reguiatioii  compels  the 
winner  to  keep  the  animal  witliin  the  ccmnty  of' 
Ayr,  one  year  after,  for  the  good  of  the  uelglibor- 
liond  :  the  sale  of  course  prevented  his  buiiig  ex- 
hibited as  intended." 

The  munificence  of  ilr  Cusiiin;;  has  been  al- 
most unbounded.  An  Ayreshire  heifer  wnlcli  he 
sent  for  exhibition,  is  a  ]ierfect  beauty. — .V«/io)i«/j 
JEa-is. 


\oh.  XI  .  no.  ir. 


AND     H  0  R  r  J  C  U  L  T  U  R  A  L     R  K  G  I  S  T  E  R 
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SUCAR   MAPLE— SUGAR. 

N''Xt.  to  tlic  \nnca  and  na!;s,  there  seems  to  be 
no  trees  in  the  cuniitry  of  more  extensive  celebri- 
ty tliMii  the  swsM  maple.  Tlv  e.vtraordinary  unfit- 
ness of  its  n|)()caranco,  and  the  beauty  of  its  foli- 
niic,  H'hicli  in  summer  is  of  ths  liveliest  green,  and 
ill  autumn  assumes  the  riche.-t  and  most  f;lovving' 
red,  are  sutBcient  to  recommend  it  as  a  beautiful 
ornament  in  our  gardens  and  avenues.  The  baric 
is  remarkably  smooth,  and  ihe  tree  is  infested,  we 
believe,  by  no  insect,  nor  subject  to  any  maladies. 
The  branches  are  disposed  with  much  regularity, 
though  without  stitTness,  and  so  arranged,  that 
their  usual  outline  is  an  elegant  oval.  It  is  to 
this  tree  we  are.  chiefly  indebted  for  tlie  beautiful 
curled  and  bird's  eye  mapli',  einploycil  in  cabinet 
work,  which  rivals,  if  it  be  not  admitted  to  surpass 
in  brilliancy  and  richness,  the  finest  woods  of  tropi- 
cal climates.  I!ut  the  sugar  maple  derives  its 
chief  reputation,  as  well  as  its  name,  from  th?  qual- 
ities of  its  sap.  A  large  portion  of  the  sugar  used 
in  may  parts  of  the  country,  the  western  districts 
of  Vermonl.  and  New  York  for  instance,  is  derived 
from  the  maple.  Michaux  remarked,  nearly  thirty 
years  since,  that  at  least  ten  millions  of  pounds  of 
this  su"ar  were  then  annually  made  in  the  United 
States.  This  quantity  is  far  less  than  might  be 
procured,  from  tho  same  source,  in  case  of  necessity. 
According  to  Dr.  Rush,  the  ncrlhern  part  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  alone,  contained  at  the 
same  period,  thirty  millions  of  sugar  maple  trees  ; 
and  if  we  suppose  each  tree  to  yield,  on  an  aver- 
age, from  two  to  four  pounds  of  sugar  annually, 
the  product  would  go  far  towards  supplying  the 
wliole  consumption  of  tlie  country. 

The  maple  sugar  can  be  made  of  a  quality 
equal  to  the  best  imported.  We  have  seen  it  form- 
ed into  very  good  loaf  sugar.  Ft  is,  however,  in 
a  brown  state  that  it  is  generally  used.  To  man- 
ufacture it,  requires  a  great  expense  not  only  of 
Hbor,  but  of  fuel  ;  and  hence  it  probably  cannot  be 
sold,  at  a  distance,  for  a  price  which  will  enable  it 
to  compete  with  the  imported  article.  The  sap  of 
the  tree,  or  maple  juice,  as  it  is  called,  is  greedily 
coveted  by  wild  and  domestic  animals,  who  hreik 
throunfh  enclosures  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  and 
ia  generally  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage. 
We  have  been  informed,  however,  of  one  instanco, 
in  which  it  is  proved  to  bo  of  a  highly  intoxicating 
quality.  Tiiis  circumstance  occurred  about  thirty 
years  since  in  the  western  part  of  New  York.  All 
the  sap  |)riicured  from  the  maple  trees  of  an  exten- 
sive district,  was  found  to  have  undergone  a  vi- 
nous fermentation;  and  children  who  drank  it  free- 
ly were  in  some  cases  rendered  delirious  for  two 
or  three  days.  We  have  heard  of  no  other  instance 
of  this  phenomenon,  nor  have  we  learned  that  any 
probable  explanation  has  been  given  of  its  cause. 

A**,  .fl.  Review. 


I  tli(!m  measured  five  feet  eight  inches  in  circiiiufor- 
j  ence,  and  weighed  112  lbs.  I  was  so  w<'ll  pleased 
I  with  tho  result  of  the  experiment,  that  I  determin- 
ed last  spring  to  try  the  ficdd  culture  of  them.  I 
planted  several  rods  of  ground,  about  the  midille  of 
May,  in  hills  nine  feet  apart,  with  a  good  allow, 
ance  of  manure  in  each  hill.  Tho  vines  grew  very 
luxuriantly,  and  the  whole  ground  seemed  to  be 
literally  covered  with  pumpkms,  so  much  so  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  person  who  viewed 
them.  Several  of  them  were  immensely  large, 
weighing  1  l(!  lbs.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  whole  crop,  as  near  .as  possible.  I 
sent  one  wagon  load  to  tho  public  scales,  and  found 
the  weight  to  be  1810  lbs.  The  same  wagon  was 
used  to  get  in  the  remainder  of  them,  and  filled  the 
same  as  tho  one  sent  to  be  weighed.  There  were 
twelve  loads  and  a  part  of  one,  weighing  500  lbs., 
making  in  the  whole  22.2'20  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
50,788  lbs.  the  acre.  The  fruit  appe.irs  richer,  the 
meal  much  thicker,  and  the  shell  softer  than  our 
common  pumpkins,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
feeding  of  stock.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  fur- 
nish seed  to  any  person  who  may  wish  for  them. 
Respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

E.  HERSEY  DERBY. 
Boston  Courier. 


PUMPKINS. 

Salem,  Od.  Ulh,  1840. 
Dear  Sir,  — In  the  spring  of  1839,  I  received 
from  my  son,  who  resides  in  Indiana,  two  seeds  of 
the  Harrison  or  Tippecanoe  Pumpkin.  'ihe  ac- 
count given  of  them  at  Ihe  time  1  considered  most 
extrivagant.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  them  grew 
so  larije  tint  it  Uitik  two  men  to  lift  one  of  them  in 
to  a  ivhrelbarrow.  I  p'antcd  iheni  in  my  f;arden  : 
the  vines  crew  very  luxiiriently,  covering  a  space 
of  gronnil-  at  least  fifty  square  feet.  Tlie  produce 
was    ten    pumpkins,    weighing   890  lbs.     Some  of 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  ARTICLES 

USED  AS  FOOD. 
Professor  Silliman  has  given  a  translation  of  M. 
Dombaslo's  experiments  with  several  articles  in 
feeding  anunals.  Seven  lots  of  seven  sheep  each 
were  selected  of  nearly  equal  weight,  kept  in  sep- 
arate divisions  of  the  stable,  the  weight  of  each 
lot  ascertained  once  a  week,  the  experiment  con- 
tinued five  weeks.  One  of  the  lots  was  fed  exclu- 
sively on  lucerne  hay,  of  which  each  sheep  was 
found  to  eat  fifteen  pounds  per  week.  Each  of 
the  other  lots  received  half  the  quantity  of  lucerne, 
and  enough  of  the  other  kinds  of  food  named  to 
keep  them  in  good  health,  and  of  the  same  weight. 
The  kinds  of  food  used  were,  dry  lucerne,  oil  ciike, 
ofils  and  bnrUy,  raw  potatoes,  conked  potatoe.i, 
hetls  and  carrota;  of  these  substances,  the  quantity 
found  necessary  to  equal  tlio  half  ration  or  7  1-2 
pounds  of  lucerne,  withheld  from  all  tho  lots  ex- 
cepting the  first,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Oil  coke,  4  1-2  lbs. 

Barley,  3  1-2     •' 

Oats,  3  " 

Raw  potatoes,  14  " 

Cooked  potatoes,  13  " 

Beets,  16  " 

Carrots,  23 

or  in  other  words,  23  pounds  of  carrots  were  only 
equal  to  7  1-2  pounds  of  lucerne  hay,  4  pounds  of 
oil  cake,  or  three  pounds  of  oats.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  quantity  of  water  drank  by  each 
lot  of  sheep  was  also  accurately  ascertained,  and 
while  those  fed  on  grain  and  oil  cake  used  during 
the  experiment  about  200  hundred  quarts  of  water 
to  each  lot,  thoi^e  fed  on  roots  did  not  use  100 
quarts  ;  and  those  on  carrots,  only  30  quarts. 


Oliver  Ames,  of  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  com- 
menced life  by  making  a  dozen  shovels,  which  he 
took  to  market  in  a  wagon.  He  now  owns  three 
extensive  factories  at  Easton,  Braintree,  and  West 
Bridaewater  —  employs  sixty  workmen,  and  has 
four  ti.'ams  to  carry  his  shovels  to  market.  His 
profits  are  $20,000  annually. 


SAL'i'  FOR  ANIMALS. 

'I'lie  importance  of  furnishing  salt  to  domoi-tic 
animal-!,  ilocs  not  apprar  to  bo  sufficiently  under- 
stood. Though  all  aie  aware  of  t!ie  avidity  with 
which  auimals  eat  it  when  given  thiun;  there  are 
many  who  scarcely  salt  their  animals  through  the 
season.  Now  it  is  evident  that  animals  should 
have  it  at  all  limes  at  their  command.  They  will 
never  eat  more  than  is  good  for  them,  and  it  is  es- 
sential to  their  health  and  comfort.  The  quantity 
allowed  in  Spain  for  1000  sheep,  is  25  quintals  — 
probably  twice  the  amoun;  the  saiii!.'  nuinber  usu- 
ally get  in  this  country  ;  and  this  quantity  is  con- 
sumed by  them  in  about  five  months,  they  getting 
little  in  the  winter  or  while  journeying  to  and  from 
their  mountain  pastures.  Lord  Somerville  allow- 
ed a  ton  of  salt  to  a  thiiusand  sheep,  and  found 
they  consumed  the  most  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and 
at  these  seasons  it  was  probably  most  useful  to 
them  as  a  security  against  disease.  Of  its  value 
fir  animals  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  the  fol- 
lowing fact,  stated  by  the  celebrated  Curwen,  must 
be  deemed  decisive  : 

"  Before  I  commenced  giving  my  cattle  salt,  my 
farrier's  bill  averaged  58  pounds  per  annum,  (or 
more  than  2.")0  dollars,)  and  since  I  liave  used  salt, 
I  have  never  paid  in  any  one  year  over  five  shil- 
ling.«." 

Where  cattle  have  access  to  sheds,  troughs  with 
a  constant  supply  of  salt  in  them,  should  be  kept 
fir  their  use.  Where  they  must  be  salted  in  the 
fields,  troughs  should  be  placed,  and  salt  supplied 
frequently.  There  will,  in  exposed  troughs,  al. 
ways  be  more  or  less  loss  from  rain,  but  that  should 
not  prevent  a  supply.  It  has  been  found  an  ex- 
cellent practice  where  sheep  alone  come  to  the 
troughs,  to  put  a  little  tar  on  the  bottom  and  sprin- 
kle the  salt  upon  it.  In  this  way  a  small  portion  of 
the  tar  is  taken  with  the  salt,  and  is  not  only  found 
conducive  to  health,  but,  nibbed  in  this  way  over 
the  nose,  serves  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  Ea- 
trus  ovis  or  sheep  fly. — .lib.  Cult. 


PROTECTION  OF  SHEEP. 

The  point  which  my  very  few  observations  will 
embrace  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  growth 
and  condition  of  sheep  by  being  fed  under  cover, 
in  an  open  yard,  with  a  shed  in  it.  This  idea  had 
no  doubt  occurred  to  many  others  besides  myself, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  so  fully  exam- 
ined into  the  effects  attending  that  inquiry  as  I  hap- 
pened to  do  in  the  course  of  last  winter  and  the 
winter  before.  Gentlemen,  the  principle  is  one 
that  we  have  acknowledged  in  every  practical  way, 
by  every  thing  that  eats,  namely,  that  if  it  has 
plenty  to  eat,  is  warm  and  has  nothing  to  do,  it  i« 
very  likely  to  increase.  I  certainly  was  not  aware, 
until  by  repeated  experiments  I  tested  the  truth  of 
it,  namely,  that  tho  same  animals  wlicn  placed  in 
the  shade  and  kept  warm,  not  only  increa.sed  rapid- 
ly, very  much  more  rapidly  in  their  condition  and 
weight  than  when  out  in  the  open  air,  but  also  that 
they  consumed  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  food. 
This  I  have  tested,  both  last  year  and  this.  I  have 
not  the  papers  by  me  to  refer  to,  but  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  it  is  this,  that  Ihe  cpiantity  of  food 
consumed  was  less  by  at  least  one  tliird.  and  that 
the  increase  of  weight  was  fiil'y  <me  third,  taking 
it  in  round  numbers. — J.  W.  Childcrs,  in  the  British 
Fnrnier^s  Magazine. 
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VVeon 


Oc-i.  i?,    I.^lii 


Wi'  li.ivf  f\-<iriwnl  .t  i-<;iniiililiic.iln)!i  h'.nii  ,v ■  r  (  <il in:ui 
oil  'ilie  trini  iil  pl..uo;hs  at  Worcosici,  but  im  mc.  nuiit  nt 
ils  leiigili,  sh.ill  be  (ililigi^d  tu  di-IVr  it  for  tliK  |)i.  scnt- 


GRKAT  PdTATO  VINE. 

Mr  T.  I'.  Mi-rriaiii,  e.l  CiiKlnisford,  bus  sc(H  ij>  ;i  gi- 
giintio  jiotato  vino,  rni:asu;ing  niiie  left  in  trii^th,  wiiicii 
he  ariftes  grew  from  \\ic  s«ft.i  tliis  season:  he  ftiridcf 
states  Ih.it  llic  [jtiLatoes  f.irtixcet'dcd  Ihe  vine  in  gTovvlli- 
If  he  misins  to  hn  iin;li'r:.lood  th.it  llniy  exf:i:ed  thu  vine 
in  length,  iliey  innsi  lie  onormous  indccrl.  We  thiols 
he  is  niisiiiUen  about  their  Jiavinj;  bfpn  produoed  from 
seed  the  present  ser;san,  as  the  luhersare  <ii'i.erally  v(  ry 
small  at  first  and  do  not  attain  their  full  growth  or  a 
noniber  ol'yetiis.  This  (;torv,  however,  is  tiiuch  innic 
credible  than  one  copied  into  the  iiosinn  Cultivator,  a- 
buiit  a  new  v.'irieiy  of  poi.iloes  rai.^ed  by  a  Air  Smiley, 
of  Augusta,  Me  ,  from  the  e.\c:esci:nce8  lie  found  -irow- 
ing  upon  the  stem  rif  a  ^illifl'iwer.  We  copy  a  notice 
oj  the  aceuuiit  f  oin  tin!  M.iine  Farmi  r  ; 

"  NevT   AVAY    TO     M4KK     POTATOES.       I'Vii  Uj     IJreW     of 

tile  Maine  Cultivalof,  tells  a  lon^  and  a  '  uii"us  stor}'  ol' 
some  lulaioes  ibiil  were  rai.sed  by  Mr  .lohn  Smiley,  id 
Aujusta,  from  some  guniis  or  e.\c^e^cences-^llat  lie  found 
projeeling  from  a  .-talk  of  the  gilliflower.  Tins  e.\cre- 
fCeoee  v\a8  planted  by  Mr  fcjrniley,  and  some  XQxy  hue 
]nilatt.cs  are  the  result 

ISrolher  ))rew  calls  upi  n  us,  among  otlier>,  to  explain 
the  pfienoiiiciiuu.  We  may  as  well  be  honest  and  say 
vvL  ran't  do  it. 

'J'bis  growing  potatoes  from  the  stem  of  n  gilliflower, 
is  a  Yanlseo  triek  we  have  never  tried,  nor  seen  tried, 
aUli"U'iii  we  have  long  since  learned  to  be  cautious  in 
denying  every  thing  iu  vegetable  physiology  that  we 
can  t  understand." 

[11/ Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  couuiiu- 
nicati'in  has  come  to  hand,  together  with  one  of  the  po- 
tatoes said  to  be  produced  from  the  giilifiovver. 

We  are  astonished  that  any  person  of  edinmrin  sense 
should  loi  a  ni'iiiieut  believe  ilia!  a  risultof  this  kind 
ccMiid  lie  produced,  ftlr  Smiley  was  undoubtedly  de- 
ceived. We  publish  Mr  Drew's  account  of  it,  as  after 
vrhat  has  been  ^ai'!,  many  of  our  readers  niav  lie  desi- 
rous to  see  it.  We  iiiigbt  as  well  expect  that  an  oak 
would  produce  pumpkins,  or  an  apple  tree  a  squash,  as 
thai  a  gillillorter  should  produce  a  potato.  .  J.  C 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AucusT.4,  Me.,  Oct.  26,  1840. 

Rkv.  H.  CotMAN  — My  Dear  Sir — 1  herewith  send  you 
a  p<itato,  the  ciiii.p  ity  of  \\'hicli  consists  in  ils  orii-in, 
wliieh  1  vi^ould  thank  yon  to  cvpiain,  if  you  eaii,  on 
Some  principle  ol  natiiial  sciincc.  I  eon{ei>8  J  cannot 
do  this. 

The  facts  are  these  :  Iviu  years  ago  this  HUtuinn,  P,lr 
Jidm  yniilev,  a  very  resjiectable  fauner  of  tliis  town,  no- 
ticed on  the  .stem  of  a  cotumon  gilliflower,  which  .some 
of  tile  f.niale.  memlieis  of  bis  family  bad  cultivated  lliai 
sea-on  in  a  flower  pot,  several  excresci  nces  or  "  Wiiris," 
as  he  called  Ihi'ui.  protruding  from  the  jnnetionef  each 
lei;f  with  the  main  stalU.  He:  ilMiiight  they  iippeared  (o 
be  perl"  ct  snbslani'B,  having  v.  g,  talile  life,  and  eonjee- 
tun  d  ili.i'.  lliey  miglil  be  a  latent  si  iil  of  the  plant,  whii  li 
would  \egi  tatif.  ■  ludei'd,  he  says  he  recollects  to  have 
read  in  si;me  old  book,  several  3  ears  ago — a  No.  of  ^ome  l 


eiir-yefopje'lia,  he  tliinks — an  aci  ouiit  of  the  iingin  o! 
the  potato,  which  was  atlriluiled  t^'i  some  "lieaotilul 
flower;"  jinr!  as  ihese  ex(  re-scenees  lesembled  little  siin- 
biiint  p. .taiiiis  ah.  ill  lb..  M/e  1,1  peas,  be  was  le  1  to  in- 
quire wiil.iri 'hiniself,  whether  this  might  not  have  been 
the  "  fli,u  .-r  "  from  wbuh  the  potato  first  sprang.  Ae- 
c  .rriingly  h.-  giilliered  ilo-  seeds  and  preserved  Ibein 
1!  iiiiig  the  ihsuing  winter.  In  the  spring  of  last  year 
he  prepared  a  bed  iu  his  garden  ,infl  p'anted  thewi  out, 
one  seed  iu  a  place,  ihe  [ireei.-e  spot  where  each  was  in- 
seried  lipiiii;  indicated  by  a  small  stick  thrust  into  the 
ea  th.  luij-atient  to  see  whether  the  >eeds  would  ger- 
iniiiate,  he  occasionally  dug  down  to  them  and  .watched 
their  prn|vress.  Two  of  them  he  found  sprmited.  'J'he 
others  he  thinks  were  touched  vvith  frost  in  waiter. 
He  K'lllihed  the  spniiils  till  they  a(i|eared  above  the 
siil'fiice,  ar.d  then  luilivaied  Jbeni  carefully  through  the 
season,  b.o-ening  the  em  til  and  keeping  them  free  of 
wei»i'.s,  cie.  lie  is  perli'ctly  sure,  fioiii  actual  inspec- 
tion, tlia;  the  sprouts  which  he  cultivated  came  from  the 
seeds.pla'  trd.  In  aniumn  lie  dug  from  these  two  plants 
oveT  half  a  pecU  tS  potatoes  I  tl^e  average  size  of  wliieli 
was  above  that  now  sent  you.  And  from  both  plants 
they  were  all  of  oiip  sort.  He  saved  the  potatoes  du- 
ring last  u  inter  and  pl.inted  ihein  all  last  spring.  The 
product  was  about  ihiee  b'jshels  of  potalo»s,  one  of 
which  I  send  for  your  examination.  'I'liey  are  exeeL- 
Icnl.  lully  eipeil  fur  baking  to  the  celebrali-d  "  llulmans.  ' 
liiitthisisof  miu'sr  c.msequence  in  the  olrjecl  ol  this 
lett.r.  Can  ji'U  explain  any  natural  relation  between 
the.  ;rillffliiwef  and  Ihe  potato  ?  Is  the  latter  not  an 
original  tuber;  but  is  it  the  chance  pri.iliieli..n  of  s.inie 
fii-ak  of  iialore  ? 

1  was  at  first  as  incied. ill, lis  as  you  nnv  he,  as  to  the 
/«ci  of  the  potato  being  the  progeny  of  lie  ;;illiflower ; 
anil  tried  all  the  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  Kr  Siiiiley's 
knowledge  of  which  1  could  lliink.  iiiis  ."sure  the  po. 
taloes  did  not  come  from  seeds  accidentally  dropped 
from  the  balls  ;  first,  because  his  bed  was  nut  exposed 
to  such  s.'cds  ;  none  such  cone  lip  eJsevvhere  in  it;  he 
^njo  tini  .sprouts  f  from  the  gilliflower  excrescences  and 
watched  their  proo-ress.  Moreover,  but  one  sort  came 
from  them,  wliich  is  not  the  case  where  jiotatues  are 
produced  fiom  the  balls,  and  these  tl  e  first  year  attained 
their  full  sizi-.  A  neighbor  of  his,  Mr  Shaw,  has  tried 
the  same  expeiiment  i\illi  the  same  results.  A  family 
in  Sidney,  by  the  name  of  Howard,  from  whom  Mr  Smi- 
hy's  family  leeei^cd  the  original  seed  from  the  pods  o( 
the  gilliflower,  have  also  raised  poiatoes  from  the  same 
"  warts."  Und.T  these  circumstances  I  caMiiot  willi- 
h  dil  o.y  belief  in  the  statements  of  persons  who  are 
eeijainly  very  honest  and  worthy  citizens,  and  can  have 
no  motive  to  deceive. 

Ill  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  explain  this  mat- 
ter, I  send  you  tine  cominunieation  accoinjianicd  by  one 
c/f  the  poiatoes  lor  your  1 -xaminaiioii. 

Very  trnly,  yours  in  editorial  labor, 

WII.LIA.M  A.  DUEVV. 


The  urt  of  agriculture  is  to  raise  thefruitsof  the  earlli. 
The  science  of  agriculture  is  to  understand  the  idiaractcr 
and  habits  of  jibitits  and  animals,  the  peciillantiis  of 
climates,  the  cmnposilion  and  qualities  of  soils  and  ma- 
nines,  the  action  of  the  1  leuieiits,  as  they  are  cafe. I,  or 
"f  air,  heal  and  moisture,  the  eomlitions  of  the  weather, 
or  the  wh.'le  sutje  t  of  sunshine,  winds,  rain,  anrl  frost, 
11. 1  the  iirincip'cs,  so  f.-r  is  iliey  are  discoverable  by 
man,  upon  wliieh  these  liings  act  singly  or  in  coinbina- 
ileii  liishnri,  an  uceempli^h  d  agrienliuialist  must 
understand,  griierally.  auat.  my,  phisiol-.gy,  holniiy, 
geology,  ebenii«liy,  niett.ur.dogy  and  geography. 


SETTING  OUT  IORi;ST    AND    FRUIT  TRKES. 

j  Now  is  Ihe  time  10  tiausplaiii  trei-R,  and  we  hope 
1  those  who  have  the  means,  and  the  time  to  attend  lo  if, 
will  not  iiigleel  10  do  it  If  every  man  should  set  out 
his  tree,  a  .great  deal  would  be  done.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  antuinn  is  the  best  lime,  on  the  wlnde  to 
set  out  trees.  Tin-  ground  gets  settled  about  ibeui  and 
lliey  are  all  ready  lo  profit  by  the  first  impulse  of  the 
I  spring  and  lo  go  forward  with  the  rcsl  of  the  vegeiable 
kingdom. 

VVe  weie  •pleased  with  a  plan  vvhieh  a  friend  adopted 
lo  insure  the  growth  of  some  evergreens.  He  bad  been 
unsuccessful  in  transjilanting  some  fir  tiees,  He  there- 
fore went,  about  tin:  this  time  of  year,  and  dug  a  trench 
around  some  of  pretty  good  size — ihus  making  a  circu- 
lar ditch  of*  some  three  or  four  feel  iu  diameter.  He 
then  dug  holes  at  home,  where  he  designed  to  set  them. 
Al'ter  the  cold  weather  had  come,  and  the  ground  had 
become  frozen,  lie  went  with  a  crowbar  ,ind  took  n|)  the 
tiees.  A  iaige  clump  of  earth  adhered  to  the  tools  wliicli 
nearly  filled  the  holes  that  he  bad  made,  and  by  putting 
in  a  little  more  earth  around  them,  completely  fixed 
them  in  the  ground,  and  they  started  out  in  the  sf  ring 
as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed  or  moved  from  tliu 
place  of  iheir  birth.  We  want  more  apple  trees  gro'.ving. 
For  some  reason,  or  other,  we  believe  tliat  apple  trees 
are  not  so  longlivcd  in  this  latitude  as  liivther  south. 
It  mav  be,  because  they  bear  more  cnn.sjantly,  or  be- 
cause the  exlreines  of  heat  and  eoM  are  greater.  But 
it  is  not  .so  much  matter  what  the  cause  is.  if  it  be  a 
fiict  that  they  are  not  so  longlived,  it  is  bo  inncli  the 
more  necessary  tliat  young  trees  shouldbe  set  out  often- 
er,  in  order  to  lake  Ihe  place  cd'  ibosc  which  may  decay. 
IJul  even  if  they  do  not  decay,  there  are  not  yet  enough 
grow'ing  auKMig  41S.  Ap;'les  are  just  beginning  to  be 
valued  as  green  food  for  lings  and  sheep,  iVc.  Ac.  We 
know  of  some  farmers  wlio  have  kept  ihi  ir  hogs  in  their 
oicbards  this  fall,  without  giving  them  much  if  any- 
thing else,  to  eat,  and  they  are  in  complete  order. 
With  a  Jillle  feeding  on  corn,  or  barley  meal,  they  will 
soon  he  excellent  pork.  We  hope  that  the  season  will 
not  pass  away  without  setting  out  one  tiee  at  least,  eith- 
er  for  ornament  or  use. — Maina  Farmer. 


MASS.   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIP.TY. 

KXHiaitlON    OF    FKUlT. 

Siitmduy,  Oct.  2:,,  1840. 

From  Hon.  Chillies  Jai  kson,  Brookline  ;  I'asse  Col- 
inar  Fears,  and  a  kind  unknown,  large,  handsome,  juicy, 
and  of  fine  flavor. 

From  Samuel  Fond,  a  fine  exhibition  of  Dix  Pears, 
also  Isabella  Grapes  from  John  Ilovey,  Rnxbuiy  ;  Quin- 
ces. 

From  Samuel  Walker.  Burgomaster  Pears  of  Boston. 

Fiom  Edward  Crult  of  Boston,  Dulchess  d'  Angou- 
leine,  Saint  Germain  and  Fiatls.  Bergainot  Pear.s,  of 
superior  size  and  appearance. 

From  B.  V.  Fr.'iiih.  Illei  ker's  -Meadow,  Wilkinson, 
Beurre  Van-Mamm  and  I'hillips  Peais. 

From  M.  P.  VVildei,  liloul  Jloreaux  and  P-leeker's 
Meadow  Pears,  exeelleui. 

From  H.  J.  Howe,  S..ulh  Boston,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Isabella  Grapes  iu  I'nui  lies,  clusters  ihitk,  berries  full 
and  of  line  fl  vor. 

For  the  Comi.iltee, 

B.  V.  FKENCH. 


Piiivl  your  Tools. —  E\.iy  liirtnei  sliou'd  be  provnb'd 
wilh  a  small  qiiMi  ity  o!  the  ei.aiscr  kind  01  ptiinls — a 
few   paint  po.s  andbrusl.is    and   jiaint   oil.     It    is   very 
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A  S  D    HO  R  T  r  C 


T  U  il  A  L    REG  rs  T  E  R 
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easy  to  mix  iJiom,  ;nid  1)}'  ki;'.;|;iiig  ii  Sinall  sii|)|iiv,  hn 
iiiijrlit  ki  «■()  lii^  iiii|)I.:m'iiit3  aUvays  in  a  g.-od  6t:itn  of 
pres'iv.ilioti.  Tilt'  f'XpHnse  wmild  be  Irifliti.^,  mid  tln' 
Iriiiildc  htxt  t"  nuihitig  ;  and  l)«sid«s  U  is  wisely  orlfiin- 
ed  tlml  w  c.-iri  neillier  sow  nor  reap  with'uit  troiililc. 
Til'-  grcnicsi  of  all  trmihles  mti-t  In*  tliulof  hnvinjf  noih- 
ing  U)  d".  Tt>  li;ne  a  plnco  for  every  ton!  on  tin-  rirni, 
nnd  In  l<t':'j)  llit-ni  all  pMJnted  :\nd  in  good  ordor,  and 
wIit'M  noi  iist'd,  pr.decied  (Voin  sun  ai.d  air,  oiii^ht  to  he. 
an  nniiisin<^  as  it  is  nndnubri-dlv  a  binding  oldjgitlion  on 
every  (.iruiir. — Mmerican  Farmer. 

Gov.  ElUworlh  of  Cnnnnniicut  Ims  Issik-kI  iiis  Procla- 
mation npp'iiiitiiii;  Thursday,  19lIi  of  next  ini-nlh,  as  u 
d'lv  of  pnUlic.   Tli^uik'^giving. 


GRKtcn^Ti    T*  T7:.\T   STUA^V  CITTEt;. 


BKKiJirON    MAHRK/r— M.'M.AT,  Ort. -JO,   !,-i40. 

Kfpi.rterl  fir  the  ?ifv;  Kii::l  iml  !■  ifirui. 

Ai  .M-.rk.'i  3300  Beei  Catlle,  775  tiiores,  8500  Sheep, 
and  875  Swin*^. 

\'\  try s.—  lice.f  Cffttle  —fWi^l  quality,  $5  50  n  $5  75. 
ScffMid  qiialtiy,  .>5  00  a  $^  '^5.  Third  quality,  ^'S  77  a 
$4  75. 

B'lrrvlhmT  Cittle. — Wie^s  $5;   No.  '2  $1. 

Siorrs — Vfarlinii-s,  .'s5  a  .S').  Two  Y*;ar  Old  $I'2  a 
$1^.     Tliri-r    Year  Old,  $^1    a  ^-'27 

S'.frf,~\.nu  wp.e  s..ld  at  *I  25,  $\  33,  $\  4'>,  $\  62, 
$1  75,  $1  *»2,   $2  00.  nnd  $2  75. 

S,r/,if  —  >'alcs  quick  at  a  sinall  advanrc.  Lots  to  ped- 
dle at  3  l-I  a  3  1-2  for  sows  and  4  i-4  a  4  I-'-i  fur  bar- 
rows. 


'WIIOLKSALE    I'll  ICES    C  U  11  R  E  N  T  , 

(  OIlRF.Cl'ED    WITH  GREAT  CAKK,   WEEKLY. 


Tlir.ilMO.METKICAL. 

Ki'iinrred  (or  tlif  N'l^w  Kiil'I;itii!  rarnicr. 
R.tii^pof  llip  'I'hermonieter  at  ll»e  Ganiennf  the  propricror^ 
ofllielN'ew  t!!ii<^l:ttul   Farmer,  Brighhm,  M;iss.   in  «   shadcfl 
N')i  tli;*rlv  r^xpii.sure,  week  eii'ling  Oct.  25. 


Ort.  1S40. 


I  6A..M.  I  12,  ,VI.  I  6,1*..\I.  I    Win.). 


Mni.dnv,  19  I       iS       I       59  S9  S,    W. 

Tck-mI'v,  2(1  I       C2  "I  62  W. 

Wr.liips.lay,         21  62       |       54  31  E. 

Tlmis.lay,  22  |      -IS  50  45  K. 

Kn.liiv,  23  I       3S       I       02  53  W. 

Sal  unlay,  2  1         41       I      49  40  N. 

Sun  l:iy.  2j  I       36       I       41  35  N.  E. 

CI"U(ly  4  finys  at  12  o'clock. 

Alinui  one  o"p!o,-k  ilii>.  morning  we  had  some  heavy  thun- 
der, which  ha>  hecit  ioUuwed  l.y  d  snow  storm;  aiioiit  three 
incheis  has  fallen,  and  il  still  lalls  last.— 6  o'clock,  Monday, 
Oct.  26. 


COWS   %VAX  t  ED. 

Wanted  to  hire  on  (air  tTniv  2  or  3  goo  1  Cows  that  will 
give  a  50  id  qnanliiy  of  Milk  throuj^h  the  winter,— or  would 
pn  chase  it  jireferred.  Anv  cominnnication  affdressod  to 
Taunton  lost  office,  box26,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 

Oct   2S.  3w 

GREEN  HOUSE  PI>.\!VTS,  &c.  &c. 

Th>' sub-scrlher  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  House 
Plants  or  Garden  Shrub,  in  the  very  best  order.  Also — 
Dahlia  rools,  (all  the  new  varieties);  Black  Hamburg. 
Sweetwater,  and  Isabella  Grapevines;  Rose'*  and  I'ceonies; 
Honeysuckles,  and  other  creepers;  Black,  White,  ami  Red 
Currant  trees:  White  .and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Aspaiagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &.c. 

Orilers  by  mail  will  he  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  ; 
or  tlicy  can  he  lurwarded  to.  or  loft  with  .1    Breck  &  Co 
JAMES  r,    £,.  E.  WARUEX. 
Oct.  2-^.  Nonantum  Vale,  Brighton. 

1V1LI.IS'S    L..VTKST    iniPR'iVKD     V  EGJITABLE 
I  CL'TTKR. 

For  sale  al  the  New  England  Ajriculiural  Warehouse, 
No. -,1  and  32  North  .Vlaik-i  Street,  Hoslnn,  WillisN  L;ile-t 
Improved  Ve<;eidble  Cutter.  This  machini  surpasses  nil 
others  l.irihe  purpo.^e  of '.uttinc;  Kuta  H. "a,  Manijel  Wurl- 
r.ei,  and  oiher  roots.  The  :;rcat  obj.-itnin  toother  machines, 
IS  their  cutting  the  rools  iulo  slices,  which  makes  ,t  almost 
impossible  for  the  catiie  to  set  hold  ol  ihcMii:  this  machine 
with  a  liiile  alterainui,  cuts  Ihein  inin  l.irffe  or  small  |)ieces. 
ol  sMch  sh.ipe  as  is  most  coiivenie.ii  l,„-  t\„.  calile  10  eat.  Il 
will  cm  wuh  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  rnnis  per  min- 
ui>'.  JO.->El'H  BllECK  «!.  CO. 

Ool.  2?. 


«&♦«? 


.TOSEPH  BRECIC  &  CO.  ai  the  New  Enqland -Aijrieul 
inra  Warehonsc  aiul  Seed  St.ire  Nos,  51  and  .'.2  .Norih  Mar 
kcl  Strecl,  have  :or  sale,  (Green's  l*alcnl  Straw.  Hay  ami 
■^lalk  Cutler,  operating  on  a  meclianical  principle  noi  lici'nre 
applied  to  any  implement  for  ibis  purpose.  The  most  prom 
ment  effccrs  of  iliisiippticaii  'n.  and  some  of  the  cousequeni 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are: 

'I .  So  i^real  a  redaction  oiibe  quantum  of  power  requisiic 
to  use  it  thai  the  sireuythol'a  ball  grown  boy  is  saiiicieni 
to  work  it  edicienll*. 

2.  Willi  even  1  his  moilernle  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  bush 
els  a  mimre,  which  is  lull  twice  a>.  fasi  as  has  heen  claiineO 
by  any  other  inacbiiie  evcii  when  worked  bv  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3-  'i'he  knives,  owioi^  to  the  peeuliar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  rcquiri-  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutler. 

4.  The  machine  is  simyile  in  its  construction,  made  and  pin 
logelher  very  sIroni:ly.  It  is -therefore  not  so  liab.e  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order 

Oct.  14. 


Al.U!!:RiVL':Y    STOCK    FUK  S>VL.E;. 
One  COW  and   two  KEIFERS,  lull   blooded   ,\blerf-.ey, 
for  Sale.     CowS50;two    Heifers  S3U  and  640.     Inquire  at 
this  office.  Oct  14 

BOXE   niAJXUR.K 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  piibli -,  that 
alter  ten  years  ex|)enence,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  i,ronml 
bones  jorin  ilie  nmst  powerful  sliniulant  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  earlh  as  a  manure 

Orders  for  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  lioxbury,  at  the  New 
England  Aijricultural  Warehouse  and  Seeci  .Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Sireet,  or  through  the  I'ost  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March  4,  1840  NAHUMWARU. 


PKl'lT  TREKS    KOR  SAI.R. 

.•It  the  Pomologic  il  Garden.  Salem.  I\I:iss  ,  a  ejnod  colleg- 
tion  of  Emit  Trees  of  the  best  Native  and  I'oreigii  varieties. 
.Apply:  bv  mail  to  the  subscriber. 

ROBERT  MANNING. 

Salem,  Oct    14  .  154.1. 


HE.NCE  CH AIKS.    . 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  En^l  ind  Agricnl 
tural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  fur  makiiisr  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO 

July  15. 

■WAI..ICt-.RS'S   PIIVE  TtlblPS. 

Eor  sale  at  No.  .'iJ,  North  Market  sireet,  a  great  variety 
ol  Walker's  fine  niuri'-d  Tulips,  at  S3  per  dozen,  with,  thei' 
nanies.  ]\Iany  of  the  original  Bullis  cost  five  limes  tiiat  sum- 
Those  who  intend  to  set  out'  a  tnlip  bed.  will  do  well  to  call 
soon,  as  October  is  the  best  monili  lor  ibis  business. 

Fine  Mixed  tulips  without  names,  $1  per  ilozen.  Also 
Hyacinths  of  every  variety,  embraciii:,'  all  the  most  approved 
soils,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bnlbnu-  tools. 

JOSi.;PH   BKECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Oct.  21,  1,^40. 


RIITA  B.\G.\  AND   BKO'WN    CORN. 

A  few  tons  of  Rula  Baga  al  S^  per  'on  Likewise  Brown 
Corn. — This  variety  matures  in  a  little  over  three  months, 
in  my  <  pinion,  yields  as  much  as  any  other  kind.  Tlio--e 
farmers  who  are  desirous  of  changing  seed,  may  get  supplied 
by  calling  on  G.  C  HAVVKINS,  Charlestown,— One  mile 
from  Cambridge  Colleges,  on  ihe  Charlestown  road. 

Oct  21.  3w 


ENSl.ISII  ACORN.S  AND  SPANISH  CHESNl  TS. 

Jn«t  received  and  for  sale,  a  few  quarts  of  English  Acorns 
The  tree  is  v.-rv  beautiful,  ami  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  English  forest  trees.  Also  a  few  Spani-h  Chesnuts, 
—  twice  as  large  as  the  common  sort — t  nee  .50  celiis  per 
quart.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  VO. 

Oct  23. 


Si:PKKB  .'!IX  '.DTUUIPS. 

For  sale  a  b-w  dozen  of  Wa  ker  Tiili-is  of  superb  mixtures 
al  S2  per  dozen,  cunsisiing  of  iiiaov  of  the  choi  est  varieties 
Oct.  2i.  JOSEPH   liRECK  it  CO. 


Applbs,  WinlcT, 

AsiiE>\,  I'earl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

■Pot,      "     ■■'      '■    . 
BrANS,  white,  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  me.ss,      .  new, 

No   1 .    ?■  .     .        .        . 
prime,         .... 
Bbbswax,  while, 
yellow, 
Bristle?,  American, 
BuTTKn,  shijiping, 

dairy. 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
CHEeisE,  new  millM 
ClDKn,       .... 

BosiMasusi:, 

in  casks. 
FEATHEB3,  norlheru,  geese, 

southern,  geese, . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bii,  Chalcur, 
Haddock, 
Mackerel,  No    1 
No.  2, 
No  3,      . 
Mewives,  dry  sailed,  No.  1. 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flous,  Genesee,     cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 

Rye 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bhls. 

GsAis  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  'flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern, 
Gbisdstokes,  pr  ton  ol  200n  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.         do.       finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hav,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hora,  Isl  quality, 

2d  quality,       .... 

Lard,  Boston 

southern,       .... 
I'.EATHEB,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  CMuniry  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do,  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
LiMi:,  best  sort,     .... 
MuLASSti?,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plaster  P.ari.s.  per  to.n. ol  2200  !b 
PoRic,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess,  .... 

Prime, 
Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    .... 

Flax 

Ked  Clover,  northern,     . 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Heeces, . 

American,  full  iilood,  washed, 
do.        3-4  ihs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         i-4  and  common, 
£—  f  Pulled  superfine, 
J  £  J  No.  1,  .         .         . 

=  =lNn   2 

■^_  ~  [  No.  3,  .  . 


barrel!  I  SO 
6  50 
5  ( 0 

biisliel     1  75 
•'  2  ijo 

barrel 


pound 


pound,  7 

dozen  I  25 

barrel  i  1  50 
bushel 


pound 


quintal  2  50 
"  i  2  25 
"   i  1  07 

barrel  12  75 


6  5U 


'17  00 
I  5  12 

!  s  CO 


bushel 


pound 
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40 
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lU 
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21 
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20 
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3f 
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37 

46 

12 
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10 
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" 

93 
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LAND    FA  R  .VI  E  R 


OCT.  28, 


"40. 


•SCELLANEOUS 


BRIKF  DISCOURSE. 
TtXT  — "  Tkirc  is  a  ivny  that  stenii(h  rif^ht  lo  a 
man,  but  the  end  iherenf"  &;c. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  sacrilej;inus  to 
eiuote  here  this  sul)iiiiie  iirrcantiou  from  oracles  of 
divine  truth,  as  ii  text  to  discourse  from  in  the  man- 
ner which  (olloivs,  although  in  aid  of  sulijccts  of 
somewhat  a  secular  nature,  appertaining,  however, 
to  morality. 

It  may  seem  riglit  to  a  iiiiiii — to  ne^'Iect  payinif 
his  debts  for  the  sake  of  li'ndiug  or  speculutiiia;  on 
his  nio.iey,  but  the  end  thereof  is — a  bad  paymaster. 

It  may  seem  riulit  to  a  man — to  attempt  to  live 
upon  the  fashion  of  the  times,  but  the  end  thereof 
is — disgnslmj;  to  all  sensible  folks,  and  ruinous  to 
health,  reputation  and  property. 

It  may  seem  rii,'ht  to  a  man — to  attempt  lo  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  without  indu.itry  and  economy,  but 
the  end  thereof  is — htinger  and  rags. 

It  may  seem  right  to  a  man — to  keep  constantly 
borrowing  of  his  neighbors  and  never  willing  to 
lend,  but  the  end  thereof  is — very   cross  neighbors. 

It  may  seem  right  to  a  man — to  be  always  trum- 
peting his  own  fan.e,  but  the  end  thereof  is — his 
fame  don't  extend  very  far. 

It  may  seem  right  lo  a  man — to  trouble  himself 
very  much  about  his  neighbor's  business,  but  the 
end  thereof  is — great   negligence  of  his  own. 

It  may  seem  right  to  a  man — to  be  constantly 
slandering  his  neighbors,  but  the  end  thereof  is — 
nobody  believes  any  thing  he  says. 

It  may  seem  right  to  a  man — to  indulge  his  chil- 
dren in  every  thing,  but  the  end  thereof  is — his 
children  will  indulge  themselves  in  dishoiioring 
him. 

It  may  seem  right  to  a  man — to  put  oft'  every 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done  today  until  tomorrow, 
but  the  end  thereof  is — such  things  are  not  done 
at  all. 

It  may  seem  right  to  a  man — to  obtain  his  news 
by  borrowing  and  stealing  of  his  neighbors,  but  the 
end  thereof  is — annoyance  to  his  neighbors  and 
fraud  upon  the  printer. 

It  may  seem  right  to  a  man — to  pay  every  body 
before  he  pays  the  printer,  but  the  end  thereof  is — 
he  pays  the  most  needy  last,  if  he  pays  them  at  all. 

It  may  seem  right  to  a  man — to  be  incessantly 
occupied  in  hoarding  up  Ihe  treasures  of  this  world, 
but  the  end  thereof  is — ho  has  none  in  the  world 
lo  come. 


lo  his  long  rest  in  the  ocean.  The  poor  boy  grew 
frantic  when  his  father  was  about  lo  be  committed 
to  the  waves,  and  was  obliged  to  be  held  oft'  by  the 
sailors.  Al  leiiyll),  just  as  the  fatal  lurch  cd'  tlie 
vessel  was  taking  pl.ice,  the  boy,  with  the  sirength 
of  a  maniac,  broke  from  the  sailors  and  dashed 
himself  upon  the  body  at  the  very  moment  that  it 
was  sliding  over  the  ship's  si  .e.  It  was  too  late 
to  save  him,  and  clinging  wildly  to  the  dead  body 
of  his  father,  the  hapless  boy  was  seen  to  make 
one  swift  p'unge,  and  disappiar  forever  down,  down, 
into  the  eternal  caverns  of  the  migiity  ocean. 

This  was  in  lat.  i)7,iong.  79,  wh.ch  was  duly 
entered  on  the  log-book.  The  Coriolanus  arriveci 
at  New  York,  coinplrtrd  all  the  business  preparato- 
ry fi:r  her  next  trip,  and  siiilcd  ag.iin  for  Liver- 
pool. 

[Take  in  a  long  breath,  reader — it's  coming.] 
When  in  lat  (ii',  long.  48,  an  enor.iious  shark 
I  was  caught,  and  when  hauled  upon  deck  a  most  ex- 
traordin:iry  noise  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  huge 
monster'.s  stomach.  The  creature  was  opened,  and 
there  was  the  father,  the  son,  the  grindstone,  the 
hatchet,  and  the  chisel.  O,  if  it  aint  true,  then 
never  may  another  fish  story  be  believed  !  'I'he 
poor  carpenter  had  not  died,  but  was  only  in  a 
trance  when  they  buried  him,  and  there  he  was, 
sharpening  his  halchet,  while  the  sim  was  turning 
the  grindstone  !  they  having  resolved  to  cut  their 
way  out  of  the  shark's  stomach  !  " 


The  lital  Shark  Story. — As  an  oft'sct  to  soiie  of 
the  '  heart  rending  '  shark  stm-ies  which  we  often 
sec  in  the  newspapers,  the  Now  Orleans  Picayune, 
gives  the  following,  which  is  singular  and  horrid  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  : 

"Once  upon  a  lime  when  the  packet  ship  Corio- 
lanus was  returning  Irom  Liverpool  to  New  Vork, 
the  carpenter,  a  very  worthy  man,  was  taken  sick, 
and  after  a  brief  iilnes.s  expired  on  shi|)board.  He 
had  an  interesting  .son,  who  was  his  assistant  as 
ship  carpenter,  and  the  boy  loved  his  filher  wiili 
the  most  tend''r  and  filial  affection.  'I'he  poor 
youth's  hearl  was  almost  broken  at  the  loss  of  his 
parent,  and  no  persuasion  coiilil  induce  him  to  leave 
the  body. — 'J'he  usual  preparations  for  a  funeral  at 
sea  were  made;  the  poor  carpenter  was  sewed  up 
in  his  winding  sheet,  and  witli  him  was  [lut  an  old 
grindstone,  hatchet  and  chisel,   lo  carry  him    down 


PltriT    ABJO    OllN\ME.\"TAI,  TREiSS. 

Gt-ntlomen  al  a  dislancc,  wishing  lo  purchase  trees,  are 
infnnniMl  ihat.  wo  will  ^rlect  froia  the  (nllownig  nurseries 
Krnil  aati  Oruainenlal  Trees,  Plan's  aiiti  Sliratis  ol  every 
desLTiptiini  lhat  may  lie  desired,  and  pay  iiarUtiilar  ailentioii 
10  Iheir  packing,  ami  torward  iheni  lo  any  I'art  ofihe  coun 

"■y- 

From  Messrs  Wmships',  Brighton 
William  Kenrick's,  Newion. 
John  A.  Kenriek's,  Do. 
S.  &,  G.  Hyde,        Do. 
Samuel  Pond,  Camlirldgefiort. 
Bolanic  Garden,  Camhritlge. 
Hoiierl  Manning,  Salem 
J    L.  L    F.  Warren,  Brighton. 
Kreck  Si  Co.,   Brisjlilon. 
The  ])resoril  is  the  best  time,  to  Iransplanl  all  hni.ly  trees 
and  sliralis. 

Orders  will  iie  received  for  Pium,  Pear  ami  other  .'loeks, 
Hedge  i'lanls,  iVc. 

FllE.SH  GARD.C-.N  SKEDS. 

We  wnidd  inform  onr  cu.-tomers  and  friends  thai  wc  are 
now  reeeivtng  onv  siinply  of  (rcsh  Garden  Seeds,  iiiosi  of 
which  luive  lieen  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  (rom  fine 
seleeled  roots;  whiih  we  warrant  to  he  of  the  purest  quality 
of  ihe  growth  ot'ilie  present  season. 

.Agrieldlural  tnioks. 

AgricnUural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  senl  lo  nil  apjtlieanls  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  l(». 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Rnstnn,  Sept   29,  KStn.  4w 

The  Lowell  Journal,  Worcester  Spy,  New  Redfonl  Mercu- 
ry. Veoman's  (iazelte,  i\orllianiplon  Cnnricr.  Providenre 
Journal,  iNorwieh  .Aurora,  Essex  Itannrr,  SpringfieUi  Repnb- 
liean  are  .equesied  to  insert  llie  at.ove  4  times. 
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HYACINTHS, 

The  suliscril'ors  have  receiveii  a  lar^n  asj-orlniont  of  Dou- 
Mo  rtii.i  Single  Ilyaciiulis  of  every  color  inid  Nli:idt'.  Also, 
Tiilij's  of  mixed  sorts,  C-owii  linpenals;.  am!  I.ilios:  ihey 
have  ulso  U  their  gardtii  all  the  fine  vavK'lif-s  oT  Paionios, 
which  wili  he.  furiiiNhed  at  oie  day's  notice.  Lihes  and 
P^Eonies.  ami  Crown  !fiip;M'ials,  should  he  planted  in  Anjjust 
or  llie  first  nf  SepleinlK-r  Wt-  shall  receive  o  sjreal  varii^lj 
of  UuI'M'ns  Ro'ils,  IVnm  hlolland.  in  a  t'nw  weeks,  when  no- 
tice wdi  hi;  ;,'iven.  JOSk:f*H   HLlliCK  &,  CO. 

Au:;nst-2G. 


Just  recciveil,  direci  frnni  the  I^ng'ish  manufaciuresr.  6 
C'0«!tsi  (>r  Tr.Tee  Chams  from  li  to  tl  feet  hmi*,  smiahle  lor 
piouuhin-  or  .haft  chains.        JO.-^LPH  BKf^ZCK  &  CO. 


DECS1RABL.E:  FARM  FOit  S.\  LK  OR  Ti>  UK    LKT. 

^     --^«>.T.  Thill  vahiahle  (;utn,  situate  in  Norlh  Salem, 

'yk■^■^i^■f^'   ^'  "'"'^  3  m\\ti  Irinn  the  ct-nlre  ol  the  eiiy  of  Sa- 

'''V^#^S^    leni.  and  eominnnly  Uuown  as  ihe  Dodge  I-'arrn, 

^jp  ■'*  ^^'    conlainini^  atrr)tu  sivesiy   Acre^  of  excellent 

..^>5>..*-*^     l.anil,  wilh  a  large  three  story  Owellini^  House, 

Farni  Hr)use,  and  out  hniUlings.     Tlie  P''ruii   'l're*--s   upon  it 

produce  about  iwo    hundred  harrels  rtf   Apples.     Thcie  is  a 

Muscle  hed  anl  se.i  weed  on  the  preiii'ses,  which  Inrni-h  an 

ahundanee  of  Manure  for  the    wliole  larni  i  and    the   city  ot 

Siileni  affords    a  ready   market  fur  the  proili.ee  id"  ihe  larm. 

This  estaie  would  he  sold  reasonahly  il  immedialel\  applied 

for,  and  most  ol  the  purchase  money  miLjhl  remain  on  mort- 

sage ;   or  it  would  he  leased  out  on  lair  terms  for  five   years. 

Tor  further  particulars  apply  lo 

JAMES  ANDREWS  &  SON. 
N<i.  59  Coinrr'ei'cial  wharl,  Boston. 
N.  !?. — Or  this  farm  would  be  exchanged    lor  productive 
real  estate  in  Hoston. 

Oct.    Mth.  is2w 


UlIIT    AXD   OUNAMEXTAt.   THKF.S,  &.c. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  species— of  the 
most  celehraled  kinds.  These  include  Pears, 
rlums,  Apples,  Qumees,  <S:.c. — the  trees  "f  the 
Peach  and  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  the  finest 
size,  iWitl  in  numhers  ahoundins;  al  llus  time,  and 
oi  vaneiips  unsurpassed.  The  Catalogue  of  I-'ruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shruhs,  Roses  and  Herhaceons  Klnw- 
eri.iij  Plants,  will  he  sf-nl  lo  all  who  a|iply  :  in  that  Cala- 
lo£»iie  many  of  the  very  Iiesl  kinds  of  fruUs,  go  far  as  proved, 
are  particularly  designated  bij  a  star. 

Also,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Mulberries  ^for  silk— iSculcYi  Larch,  Lindtns, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Elms — Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Peonies.  &C.  &c  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  transporialion  to  distant  place*, 
and  all  orders  prompl.y  executed  hy 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonanlum  Hill.  Newton,  near  Boston,  Sept.  9,  1840. 
eplDl 

FRUIT    AND   ORBTAMENT-iri   TREE.«,  &  c. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  species— of  the 
most  ce  ebrated  kinds  These  include  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  Quinces,  cVt. — the  trees  of  ihe 
Peach  aud  Cherry,   especially,  are  of  the  finest 

size,  and  in  numf»ers  abounding  al  ibis  lime,  and 

of  varieties  unsurpassed. 

Also  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Mulberries  for  silk — Scotch  Larch,  Lindens, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Wiilows,  Elms — Honeysuckles, 
Dah'ias,  splendid  Pfeonies,  i.Vc  &c.  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  he  securely  packed  for  transporialion  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executed  by 


Newton,  near  Boston,  Oct.  1*1 


JOHN   A.  KRNRICK. 


Brighton   Xiirseries  and  Oardens.     For  Sale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
American  Urnamental  Trees,  well  calculaled 
for  pulilir  jdaccs,  or  privaie  grounds,  wilh  Fruil 
Trees  embracing  a  great  van  ly  (^f  the  niovt  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
other  pioHuclious  can  now  be  selected  and  marked^  and  will 
he  for  warded  lo  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Sirawlicrry  Plants,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders    may  be    forwanied   via-   mail,  addressed    Messrs. 
WLXSHiP,  Brighton,  Mass  .  or  left  wilh  .Messrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  An<,'ust  12. 

TIE  i:p  ch.vixs. 

Just  received  al  the  New  Enu'lnnd  Agriculinral  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
upeallle/  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  I''>q. 
ot  Sab'm.  anil  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlesiown,  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  securing  callle  lo  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  tfie  safest 
and  most  conveiiienl  mo  le  of  fastening mws  and  oxen  In  the 
slanchinii.  They  consist  oi  a  chain  v  Inch  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  hya  ring  ailached  lo  the  stall,  [days  Iree- 
ly  up  and  down,  and  leaves  ilie  animal  ai  liberiy  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure;  and  keeps  him  pcrfeeily  secure. 

July  ir..  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO. 


Is  published  every  VVodnesdi-y  Eveniu.^,  at  S3  per  anmni 
payableat  the  cud  o"f  the  war— but  those  who  pay  wiih.ii 
sixlvilays  from  the  lime  ni  saij.scriliing  are  enlilicd  to  a  le 
duciioiiof  oy  cents* 
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U  .    E  .    F  A  R  M  :  f!  . 


■:|„.,p  ,s„„t    ,n.n.i.-:f..r  h.|„;.U-  .liess  s  ,    rx.- L,  IJm'NuI,  «•,.,„■•   .,1  llio  «  i,l||,  rn,,mr<-,l  l.y  rl.oi.iN'S 

j:,uly     voxiMoMS    •..!    animyu.!.'  :.s    ^\v    wil.      Tl,.-    ..I' I  in' .S,.,i,.ty  lur  .-,  |,r..,„„„„.       [l  «Vi,sj,m„.„im-.!j 


l;ii'IV      vox  iMollS    'll'l     :iiilMivin^    -is     ni'-     ^■■l .-  -.-  i 

^_- — —  cvT.'  It  i.  <,,hl    1.  nrvH,    s.n-lic-.i   wll,  <    ...u.r;    liow  I  S|,;.-.,.li.l  l.y  .11   -  li  .  s  ,  w  „.  .m!    on.!  ..t    vm-    o.,,!- 

h>n,(:B.-3rP,[l  AGRICULiTartAL  S0CII;TY.      ^■;,^',|j„„^  ,„„J^  ;,  ,,,f.„  i.j.  ,„,  ,„h    „ir,ll.'s vclimiitpo  s 0.1  lo  li.v  si,.-li  :n.  iii.nluMt-.!o-im  to 

-       ,„    „       ,.        ,.    ,        ,  ,,,.1,.,.  M,  ,,n.l  cn,u-o.l  llMMMPltisI    .luMu  II     Ins  I.,    |...ss,..s,t,  llr.t  t!ipn-t  ..)    iiw.Mlly    h.-Mi  t..    1,0 

•''''"-''"•"                               ,  ,.,1  ,1,11,,  esn-CMllv  n>  ,>r,.se„i-.-  of   v„„r  cm,  ui......  I  f,>,-  tl,..  J,-,,,,  ,nly  in  .>!,;,•!,  ,l    «-n,    placo.l.  t..^V    ro. 

•Ml-  i-:yuu,  Ucp  ..n   -'Ml  >\\w'  unn-.f  irlni-.Nl   nv-  .^,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^     j^^.  ^^,  |,p,,,„||„|    p:,,„,,  ,.;,,,!     r.r';-    r.onniPMil  ;i  jr-U'rily  (.'"  S^-       1  In--*  ■m,.rflCMilHi--  ;ir. 

...   '  iiivo   .U-nl.'-l  ro  tlu'    ,l.'!iL'ii-t'iI    .InM.is  ua-     „.|,|/fl„„.,.,^  ,-,„„,,.,l  |,y  |„.,„  ,  ,„-,(  lir.l  -viiinM I'icl-  i<  a  r.';:l    iVi.-nl  h.   our  rice.      It    .;!iii',"^  I-  .13 

'       1  Ih-ni,  !uil  li.'i:  I'Mvr  t  .  r   port.  T.icy  s.>«-..P<l  in..<-h  m.mk-,-    likoilirir    ro.Hll'i.-  .1.- :  in  inf.  .»• -,    .n.l   i.,    niM  (.-•  y- irs  it  niinisl-rs  h.  ■  np 

,o.-..t  tl.nnliis  voiA     ,l.-li:o!.'   |.nt    ..I    tl„-  ^^^^^^   roni-.-s-nt  a,.-es    t'enon.liv    do.      U    wa-<    ,1„„,.  |  w.,„;s  ,„  iMliu.is.ni.i   .i,lV.-,cnt   ".lys.      ll  is    w„a„y 

.,.,  hv^  m.l.  Imh'M  s,.  e.uon-^iv.?  ni.U:n s  .,.s  ^^^^^^  ^^   :_^l^_      If  it  .-^  >viil,  cw.ls  ^,s  «iili    in  •n,  Unt  j  of  ,.   ,.;,' :,!■..... 

I        ,...•  M:a.slons.  ..,,,,„„,  ,l,„u,s-||,  •■„,""  p  r„,n    Irn.lly    tlnnl,  .  f  a         Mr  JM,n  Prnr.r!.'.  nl' .Mill-Mi-y,   a  blin.I  in  ui.  sent 

■ll-  llrst  ani.-U'<  "-hi,-!,    c,in,<-  n,r!  t  the-    ni.uce    ,.,.,,  ,r„„„..  s.,n,,ti,m  Hmh  ihe^esim,'    r...:ks  al-    a  .ln„r  ,„,,t  lo  ih-  .-^m.  v.  .vin.h  na-^a  Irit  s;,rriMicn 

llip  (•  I  .iinilt-c  «i'U'   ?o-ni-    vi'i-y   bt'Miii:iil    am,;-  .               "                                                                         ol'sloll.      ll.nv  ii-  c  niJ  an- in.'o 'lif  color.-:  so  I  i<!c- 

l  M.',;r.sHn.lnor  fe.tlior:^,  l.y   -.rsEno.s    Dorr       "  V'';,„.,e,|  ■„„j|,|„,ns,',lR  niad.^  I.v  Mi.-s  .Ann  Lin      >  u..  cunnol  so.-,  and  ,„■.;   i.,cli„ej    lu  tliipl.    he 

>l'-«--      HofirasmMHiy  isr ■•'r'""l'  ■^^'-  ,.„,„    „f  \Vv.,c.-1.m-.  w:w  .= 'fn.      It   ^va.s  an   exeee,!- ;  >•  ninol. 

,  I  ,1  .<(•.   rcrly  Ivivi;  inuli>   tio>MT<  jnorp    lii-aii-  |,j„| '  i,^„,,i,ili,i  pi,.,.p  „f  „.,iik.                                           |       .N'n  straw  bonnot  was  .wliilutril    wliidi  possc-.^od 

r!„.y  vv.M-H  rvidontly   li  naly  Intl.!  a-H,|..«,  anil  "(.-.^.r  «.,,„!!, .'„  ',v,',ik    Laos,    inadp   liv     Mrs    i;„i|,  ;  •■^nffiri-nt  exci>ll.;n<'<!  tn  t .!<.■  a  p:o;ninm. 

.  n^i  as  sweetly  in  a  .'■(•(■a-iiili-r  tVo^t  as  nn-    ^^  ^,^^,,^    o-  Sa-iu-or   !,0    f.Mrr^   oM,  iv,,icli    ,1cm -i       •Ihoro  was  a  £;ra.s.s  lionnet.   h  .»ovr,  "■'orli  took 

,  nn, t's  ,snn.      I!.. I    tliov     pos-ssP.l    a  few  ^,^,,;;.  ,  ,"„  .,||  '  [^,.^1   ;.,p„  00    ^,e„,s    liavc  not    1,.  Pn  , 'I'"  l'>''-^ii 'ui  ot  live   .l-IIars  as    .pilrk    as  i!h-    .-m  n- 

...11  of  oilor  Iroin    Natnia.'s   I/,>.or  ilory,  llify  ^„,jj,.„.,„  ,.,  ,,|„t  ,,„.  j^,  ,j  ..,|,,||  ,,,„i  ,1,,..^;,.,  ,iv   >M,iei.  1  mi'lPe  cast  ll.oir  .-y.M  on  ,t.      ll   was   mi.l.-  by  .nIiss 

,.     i  iMVve.piiUo.l  any  »r.Mtli  slio  liHl   ev..r   »o-  ;„.^  ,.,„,,|  ,„„|, „,,.,„„  „,„,|;,   „f   m^eninty   wn.i  h^- H.  Dan .,  of  Oxfonl.  ..frp.l  b.p  L'rass.     Ta-  pr.-t- 

.  'ta.l,-.     \Uysl,..  hveHlhon.sainlvear..                             lu-vsMarn  ,n  Clin.stCKloa,  im.i.Miot  he  asl,  iin  M    to 

'-"  \  lamp   many    Mm.  Ann   lanroln,    anl    ono  l..;    take  siiolter    nnleru.      '-MI    H.'sh     ,o   jrras.s,     :u,J 

.      ,      ,  ,      ,         MissSopliia    liarnn^r^n.   of    S,..n   .r,    next    eanio    --■l...nnH< jri.t  l.r  a.MP.l  now-a  ,lays.^ 

,  „,     :,    ...Mv,  a.„l    .so     was     t,i-l,:l!o     -nl    llial  ^^,^^^  ,^.  ^.   ^,,.,._      .phov  weiP  of    ..x-inisito     workman    |        A  wron-lit  inu:ilin  .-..liar  by     (an.linP    P.     U  .V- 
.    r     1,1  'M.  f'lr    lii'r    swi'l't  an  1    s  nil.iu  lat:c    was 
rn    on  till'  oiher  siilo  of  till-  s'low  iiox. 
S '1.  o,  of  WIntlcniore's    pat-nl     sot     i-ards,    inailc 
(o'o.  Upliani.  of  Leicester,  w,  r(!    pic-a-nie  I    for 

.poolii.n.      •:  Ley  were    very    n.'at   ;  nJ    tho-oirji  ^t„|,„,,_  „f  j,„|^.y,t   ,-.      Ii,  w.isa     won!i,.rfiil    ni..nn 
I'di;  article--,  aii;l    forcibly    roniiii  leil    one  ol    tin- 
.irclmu'  op   r.-itioil  tlu.y  would    introdin.-e    into  llie 
ii,iMi.il  snl.jiMtte,-!  to  llieir  adnnnistr-hoii. 
S  i,:.f.  !ie.-d!ework  liy  i\iiss   Kllen  T.  llarriimti.n. 

■Sln-ew.s!>ii,-y,  a  liltlo  .rirl  8    y-ar.  ..Id        ll   w.,s  a     ^^^^  ^      ^^^    ^  ^.  _^^_^l^  ^_^^^,^^  ^,^^,^,  ^^^,,,,,,    ^,  ^,^,  ,1,^,     , , 

'■'■■  ^''!i^    .'''"...!'''';!'.' ,!!l''..!:  '"■■-"•' ^'^'•^^■•i "^""1  '''■^- "  ''"'"'""'  "'"' 

(•  -ill!  lo'ir.       .A  -iip;i   I  i,np  s'-ml  sio..il     no.ir,  form- 

el  I  y  In  ..  s  one  I  iir  li  nid,  a-id    alllio.i-ii  of    nun. it,  r 

CO  ..nis-.  V'-t  lUo  s!  lie  '  skill    an.l    Lisie  «pre    enii- 

,,1,1.      Til-  l.-.ilning  was  represented  jn.t    as  „„„;,,,„„,,,,„„„,_ 

li„...:Mo,-.nea  il,and  f,„i,i,t»e.w,n.,o,vs    y..n  -|. ,;  „  j  j ,  .,,|,|.,,„|  .;,.,>vU.    si>.in     .-.dored    and    wo. 
,,:■■.  1    I'.Mi-    t!i.'    coinf .rfalile     in-n.tes    'j\-   ■ 


.1'  soiic  j.iper   limp   li.:lifers,  l.y     Mis, 
:.,-.  .ftlie  State  L.nnli.-  Ii  i-i  |-.,l.   'I'liey 


siiip,  in.l  f.okod  as  tlioii^'ll  a  limp  s.  t  na'.n  til  in 
o  !;l,t  1..  t,'ive  u  l).  It  r  lijrlit  tli.m  in  an  onliiriry 
SilH  ition. 

Tliore  rt-as  a  shell    work    ho.v  inad.>  iiy    i\Ii-s    .1. 


lueiit  of  iii-ennity,  M,.|..-try  a  id  s'iid.      I.  wiis   i-.iai- 

p'elelv  c.-v.-red  over    "  nh  eV'-iy     vir.e-y  ot    shells, 

'  arriy  .1  in  lue  iniKt    list    fill    order    and    i.je.jinre 

V..nr  CO  M.iiitlee  ,ii,|  „ot  ll  iv.'  time  t-.    coiiiit    llii!m. 


i:li 

iinmU  .ir.>.i:i,t,      'I'lie  orei'ii  tree-!     wer,'    all     <e. 
in  ii  1 '■  in  th.-ir  airpropri.ite    pi  i(-i>s,      d'hi.    wilks 
,1  aw.iv  in   the    distanoe   and     wonn  I    a-viy 


tit  I. 


■linjs  t,i    the    coiiiniili.'e    is    they 


ven  !iv  l.',i:y  .\l    Hers 'V.  of  W-ru-st.-,-,  wl,ir.li 


..  ,i,ds  it.      A  >!  iln.ly  ..1.  fii    10    I 


?  ly  |oo,e.l  a-i  il' tiiev  liiil  h.-en    «.nen  tor  some -en- 
nioK  IliyTiltm!  I  issie,  to  Inn  'ihma  to  lorko-.er  1.  e 

'    '■    ■                 ,              ,.                I        ,,         r,.  s'.veel  hanks  and  liifies  of  ill  11  hoiiiiit;  land. 

■  •  i\-is  -I  wroii'il.t    miislin  cape  hv-    .il  ss    l-,I- 

id.le.  ofSpet^cer,  and  one  Uv   m'.  y  K.  11  .s  T-  -    --'i;!.'  woisted    I, hie    Hoths   were    sent 

„f  Mdlhnrv       Tliev  were  holii  ve.y  ele  .l  t  l"^->  h'   Mr-s  C    IM-e  I,  of  Oxf.rd.     L-Me    h.r  Is 

„,.-|it,  !  'showed  the    delicate    taste  of    the  "  •^'■fi    lew.oir.rlit    all    over    them,    and     doners    I  ,y 

rs         -l-li-    Cape  — wlm    li,is     not    .rd    of  «tr.-wed  m  every  d,r.<et.on,  and  l  nrp'e  .rap-s  were 

,.-l'.eC...e?   and  vet   there     are    ihoi.sin.s  Innjm  r  in  rich  clnsh,vs  Iro.n  then-  creeping    vines. 


,  r  h  id  a. heart  to   doit.      It    m.i~i  h.'    c.in- 


Tab;..  i'!..Iiis    ai-o  ll.e    very    siih-;  r  .lu  n  of    ih.'Ueli 


-.       mat  then-  are  often  iireal  difficniii   s    i„ri„|.    stored  ,nl.       11  It  we-, lor    t,iem,  wo    sh  ,„l,i 

,  ,acl  of  ireltin.r  around    it,  hnt  v  l     the     ,,o  ,     ''av  e  m.,h,n..r  hul    plniv,  hnrj    hoard.      Lverj     one. 
■tli-,,    beyond,    amply    repays  I'.r    all     ..l.c    tnei.-f.-r,  ,  wl,„  hkes  srood  tare,  must  be  a    Iriend  lo 

l,,ible  i-|..tlis. 
»    r.>..:ne   lic-antifnl    lace    v-ds-one    hy         A  h-d    ,p,ilt  by  Charity  Km-,    n    cd.n-ed    l-idy. 

Ivra  UoodaleofSnencer,  on.'   by  .Mi-  D..,".     1' "'  l>'-"  »    "1-^-  '"    M.ryhitid    tiil    wiilim  a 

.e,  ma.le  of  siik    |  i-o.lnced  by    l\ir  Iio>  e,    of    v-.o I  "ho  i.s  „,,w  T.i    y:,v^  ota.re,  sliowd  ll.a, 

:ou;  and  two  by   Sdvia  llolbr.  ..k.    of  V,-..r-    I'"-'  ■   •  -  -l-'-i'Ie'llv  favrihle  i.rthe  prodncUon  ol 

,      -riny  wereaMboauliliil.      The  eo  n  m  lee    ^"     '    "    '    "=        W,.  .   .1,  a.-,    i  ,;  ol   he,-  I .h.m. 

:■    lint  i.'rs  Howe's  de-erve,l  n  ;.'r!i|iii!y  of  i^l  :         .  ,  ,   .      -  -isl 

11,1  .Mi,-s  llolbrook's  two  veils  a  yr;unity  of   ij;.—    in^  ..i    .i  j  n  .k-,  ay    AK-s    i-,:ii    ,v.    lmlIim.-o:.,   oI 


moil, I.  of  Worcesler.  wi:s  a  v.'ry  neit  and  beniMfiil 
arli.lo.  Tb.  re  is  soinelliiiiLr  exipiisitivi'ly  b.-nii- 
I'll  in  beiiiliriil  needh'iiork.  F.veiy  as-^oi-iiiioa 
coiiiieeted  Willi  It  isdidicacy  and  be.iuiy.  -()! 
lint  I  we.eao-;  v  np.m  ill  il  /ifiH(/,"  saiil  the  h)  e- 
>ick  R.imeo.  lio  v  nn'cli  mo.e  tliru-imii;,'  lo  li,,ve 
■,.i.-on  Jnlirt's  c  .liar  ! 

IMi.ssMiria  {.;.  r.arne.s.  of  Leieoslcr,  let  the  eom- 
milt'-e  sefe  .1  beanliliil  lire  screen.  Flowers  lay 
bill-bill!.'  in  tle-ir  own  h.veinie.ss,  and  lillj.--  biulrj 
sit  L'a7.iii;r  at  tlioiii  as  ih.ii  b  lliey  had  lost  lie  ir 
mel  >dy  in  ihi'  hn  elines- .if  the  si  en;'. 

Kieve.i  snhstai.ti  ll  and  beMitifil  rnrri,i<;-e  wlepR, 
r  aiiio  tbe.o  'roil,  .Mr  SiHinel  .1.  i'^.mis  n.  of  W'or- 
eesler.  'I  h.'  Ii.in  lies  are  coveieil  i.y  a  very  co  n- 
pli.-alp.l  an  I  ma- Miiieis  niaeliine  winch  d.i.-s  il,e 
lliiiiiT  "P  as  n..at!y  and    expedliioiisly  as    e,-o:ioT,iy 

,,r  indo'e- eo'il.l  d.'Sire.  ami  as    synmietr'cally  a3 

pride  cniil  wish  The  lashes  ar.'  m.ide  of  b;  itli- 
r.  .-iiiilal  tir-t  il  s'ei.ed  that  lliey  came  nnlorllie 
jnii-.lii-lioii  of ^t, ,6  committee  on  M.iimficiiir.-s  ,,f 
L"atle-r  and  \V,iol.  bill  ibini  IIm-  biiilies  wi'r.'  rot 
h.atb.'r  or  w-ool,  an.l  so  ■•  tin'  commitl.  e  on  i-vry 
ibiiiU'  else,"  conehi  led  to  take  the  li.ui.lies  ami  -ive 
tlie  1  ish  rn  ilie  other  c  .imittee. 

.l.dii,  r  K.l'ell  [ire-ented  a  c  .se  roiitniiiinjr  «:.X 
silk  h  I.s  and  four  ot!'-r  caps.  From  liie  superior 
.■xceiKoicv  ofthesilk  li  its,  tlie  c.imuiitt.-e  l!ioU:;lit 
Mr  Keitell  enliiied  to  lb-  fir-t  pn'mrim  ol' .-Jii. 

Mr  .N.itiianiel  Tead  sent  a  rase  c.^nistinir  of  six 
silk  lilts. -six  fur  liats.  four  itler  c.ips  .-ind  t.wlve 
pairs  i;i  VPS.  Tie-  silk  hats  the  co-nniilie>-  tli.iiiL'iit 
entitled  to  llic  sec.ind  preini;.u\  of  8-1. 

Of  the  whole  elti.ss  of  dri'S'  iiiSenili'd  for  bniiian 
proleciioii.  Ill-  li-il  stands  ileieivi'diy  at  llie  !»•  .d. 
It  Vlaii.irt  tiiis  [ir«<  ee.iincnce,  n.,t  or  ly  bee  use  it 
ivoild  bo  il  serious  iiicoiiv.  nieilce  lo  wc.ir  it  on  tlie 
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feel,  but  because  it  protects  tVum  tlie  winter's  cold 
and  suiiiMier's  lieat,  ihuse  tell-tule  protuberances, 
will,  h  phreiioloyists  tell  of,  wlncli,  like  putatoe 
hills,  expose  the  ainoiitit  of  mental  and  iiitfllectiuil 
monioiituin  which  lies  beneath.  Altliongli  it 
changes  its  shape  as  often  as  the  fop  his  dress,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  often  of  more  worth  and 
service  than  all  it  sliellurs. 

Twelve  pairs  Half  Hose,  from  IJolden  Poor 
House,  and  if  every  tliinjf  there  is  as  poor  as  those 
Hose,  it  must  be  a  deligiitf.il  place.  Eight  pairs 
Woollen  Half  Iloso,  made  by  'I'irza  L.  Siblt-y,  of 
Oxford,  bore  away  tlio  lirst  prize  of  .$:!  00.  Seven 
pairs  do.,  by  Kliza  C.  Clapp,  of  Leicester,  took  the 
eecond  of  $'2  00.  Then  there  were  six  pairs 
Woollen  Stockings  by  Mrs.  I.  Soulhgatc,  of  Lei- 
cester, which  were  pronounced  excellent.  And 
two  pairs  Wonllen  Stockings,  and  four  pairs  Mit- 
tens, spun  and  knit  by  Widow  Solomon  Divinnel, 
of  Milbury,  H8  years  old  ;  and  last,  not  least,  two 
pairs  Laditfs' Hose,  for  which  the  I  rustees  of  this 
Society  have  very  ungallantly  provided  no  reward. 
It  is  hoped  that  as  some  of  the  Trustees  change 
tlieir  relative  |  osition  this  year,  they  may  be  a  lit- 
tle more  mindtul  next  time,  of  the  claims  of  the 
ladies.  As  the  hat  forms  a  shelter  for  the  seat  of 
intellect,  so  does  the  sock  of  the  understaiiding, 
and  its  claims,  for  that  reason,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

'I'hero  was  a  miniature  Bureau,  made  by  Amos 
Evans,  jr.,  of  Worcester,  at  the  Show.  There  is 
So  niucli  quackery  now-a-days  in  every  thing  but 
phi/sic,  that  your  Committee  feared  that  this  might 
not  be  real  mahogany.  It  looked  like  mahogany  — 
the  branches  were  distinctly  visible,  as  in  maliog- 
any — it  had  received  a  very  bright  and  smooth 
polish  as  in  the  best  of  the  article  that  was  over 
worked,  and  standing  a  few  feet  from  it,  a  person 
would,  without  h 'sitation,  pronounce  it  real  mahog- 
any—  but  wlien  your  committee  came  to  examine  it 
more  critiia  ly  and  thoroughly  t  ley  found  it  was 
mahogany. 

A  pair  of  tufted  Crickets,  with  flowers  beauti- 
fully inwrought,  and  made  in  elegant  style,  was 
sent  by  Sarah  VVhittemore,  of  l^eicester.  And 
another  pair  equally  a.s  beauliUil,  liy  iVliss  M.  E. 
Barnes,  of  licicester,  only  tweUe  ye  irs  old.  The 
old  ['opes  of  Home  used  to  take  inhnite  delight  in 
putting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  Kings  and 
Princes,  but  it  really  does  seem  that  those  Crick- 
ets would  bo  a  more  eligible  foot  stool,  than  the 
empty  shell  of  an  idiot  King.  A  gratuity  of  .|l  00 
is  recommended  to  M.iria  J^.  Barnes. 

A  Flute,  by  Charles  S.  Ellis,  of  Worcester,  was 
of  such  excjusite  finish,  that  it  seemed  that  but  a 
breath  was  wanting  to  set  it  to  discoursing  sweet 
music.  He  sent  likewise  a  lot  of  Umbrellas  and 
Canes,  all  of  which  were  elegantly  made.  i  he 
Umbrella  is  a  very  useful  and  vexatious  article, — 
useful  when  it  is  over  our  head  in  a  shower, — vex- 
atious, when  we  are  caught  out  in  a  shower  with- 
out one.  It  is  nnconain  who  is  the  inventor  ot 
them,  unless  it  was  those  wicked  men  who  said 
"  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reigii  over  us." 

There  was  a  splendid  I'aliu  Leaf  Hat,  split  and 
braided  by  Charlotte  P.  Biyiint,  of  KoyaUtiui. 
Economy,  in  her  palmiest  da^s,  could  not  inveut  a 
more  neat  and  durable  hat.  Koyalston  niual  iii- 
decd  he  a  lloyal  'I'own,  if  all  her  prodiictuuis  are 
as  line.        A  gratuity  of  $'i(jO  is  recouiineiKKd. 

There  were  Coverf  ts  enough  to  smother  the 
whole  of  your  Honorable  Comimltee.  iVlr.s.  Lucin- 
da  Sladf,  of  Paxtoii,  sent   one  whiiii  took  the  sec-  I 


Olid  premium  of  $3  00.  Lucy  Rice  of  (Charlton, 
.sen'  I  he  best,  and  took  the  lir»t  preniiuni  of  .*-!  00. 
Miss  .Abigail  Harlwell,  of  West  lloylston,  present- 
ed a  very  fine  one._  Hepsibetli  \\  ilcot,  of  Brook- 
field,  .sent  thither  another.  Mrs.  Esther  Young  of 
Leicester,  followed  in  '-the  footsteps,"  and  gave  us 
for  inspection  a  very  fine  one,  and  .Mrs.  Lucy  H. 
Ilersey  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  her  handi- 
work. 

Then  came  the  Rugs.  There  was  quite  a  con- 
test between  the  committees,  which  should  have 
them,  and  this  coniiuittee  conquered,  for  they  had 
a  lot  of  Pistols,  and  eleven  Horse  Whips  to  enliuce 
their  arguments. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Oilman,  of  Oxford  ;  E.  Gardner,  of 
Leominster;  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Gleasoii,  aged  58,  of 
Brookheld,  presented  very  fine  and  elegant  Hugs, 
Mrs.  Ira  Bryant,  of  Worcester  had  a  very  pretty 
woollen  one.  Airs.  tJlarissa  Russi'll,  of  Oxfori', 
anolher  beautiful  one,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  H. 
Wilder  let  us  see  one  which  elicited  the  admiration 
of  all.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  of  Deerfield  presenled 
a  very  curiously  wrought  one,  which  created  quite 
a  discussion  as  to  its  mode  of  creation.  A  fine 
one  by  Mrs.  Cowdin  of  Rutland,  an  old  lady  7.5 
years  old,  and  almost  blind,  deserved  a  premium  of 
one  dollar. 

There  was  one,  made  by  Miss  Lucy  .M.  Farwell, 
which  seemed  to  be  political  all  over.  "American 
Manufactures,  Harrison  &  'I'yier,  Davis  &  Hull," 
were  inwoven  very  curiously,  and  the  Ship  of  State 
lay  there  ready  to  take  on  beard  her  new  pilot. 
It  was  a  very  fine  Rug.  IMrs.  James  Draper,  of 
Spencer,  sent  a  most  splendid  aftair.  It  was  rich- 
ly interwoven  with  park  scenery,  and  if  your  com- 
mittee had  had  a  pistol  well-loaded,  they  might  have 
killed  two  as  handsome  deer  as  ever  was  poached 
in  a  royal  forest. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Wilson,  and  her  two  children, 
one  in  her  arms,  and  one  by  her  side,  came  there 
in  all  their  loveliness,  on  canvass.  The  brush  of 
Mm.  Wilson  did  it  all  too.  Ovid  tells  of  a  young 
blade  by  the  name  of  Narcissus,  wlio  saw  himself 
in  a  crystal  spring,  and  was  love-sick  all  the  rest 
of  his  life.  'i'liere  may  be  no  darger  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  but  really,  such  a  group  on  canvass,  makes 
a  very  beaulifil  picture. 

A  very  beautiful  Muss  Uasket  was  sent  here  by 
iMiss  Mary  Bigelow,  which  showed  her  skill  and 
taste.  May  she  be  blessed  in  her  basket  and  m 
her  store. 

A  Lady's  Travelling  Bag,  of  silk  and  wool,  by 
.Mrs.  Jo.=.  Pratt,  of  Worcester,  was  an  exceedingly 
pretty  thing.  Flowers  were  inwrought  in  very 
beautiful  taste.  Aiiolher  wrought  in  cruel,  by 
Miss  Jane  Leggott,  of  Worcester,  wa.i  by  its  side, 
and  was  a  sweet  little  thing. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Chapiii,  of  Worcester,  had  by  his 
Circean  art,  transformed  some  old  wooden  chairs 
into  as  fine  mahogany  as  nature  ever  grew,  with 
this  difference,  he  put  the  branches  just  where 
they  ought  to  be,  but  nature  never  does  her  work 
to  order.  He  turned  scune  pieces  of  old  board  in- 
to beautiful  marble,  except  that  it  was  not  quite 
heavy  enough.  His  Centre  Table  was  a  very 
wicked  counterfeit.  The  leg  was  a  fac  simile  of 
oak,  and  the  leat  looked  as  if  it  had,  in  reality  been 
t.iken  out  of  Nature's  (piarry,  and  [inlished  t^i  the 
utmost  perfec:tion  If  nature  punishes  counterfeit- 
ers as  men  do,  ;tlr.  Chapin  caniidt  escape  a  life  of 
liard  labor  in  the  ([uarries.  We  recouiiiieud  a  gra- 
tuity of  $:i  00. 

An  ancient  philosopher    was    once    asked    to  go 


and  listen  to  an  eulogy  on  IJercule.'!.  He  acknow 
edged  the  courtesy  by  saying,  "who  I'ver  hUin^ 
him  ''"  So  with  Tolman  and  Russell's  carriag 
It  would  be  entirely  superfluous  to  putfthein,  ast 
question  might  naturally  be  asked,  "  who  everfijii' 
fault  with  them  ?"  There  was  one  carriage  ho 
ever,  which  deserves  notice.  We  advise  the  co 
munity  especially,  if  he  be  a  married  man  to  f. 
one.  It  is  a  beautiful  four  wheeled  Chaise,  ji 
large  enough  to  hold  a  man  and  his  wife,  but  or 
push  back  the  seat  ajid  presto  I  change  !  it  becoir 
a  Carryall  capacious  enough  not  only  for  a  m 
and  Ins  wife,  but  all  the  little  responsibilities  whi 
may  be  imposed  upon  them.  Tfiere  was  anoll 
Travelling  Carriage,  in  which  four  persons  coi 
comfortably  ensconce  themselves  and  enjoy  a  co 
fortable  chat  while  the  storm  might  be  bottli 
without  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  and 
body  but  poor  Tom,  on  the  (Uitside  seat,  be  "  a'col- 

Mr.  Silas  Dinsmore  of  Worcester,  brought  so 
Reeds  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  they  were  pi 
nounced  fine,  well  made  articles. 

A  delicate  and  elegant  Apron,  made  of  raw  si 
by  Sophia  Stuart  of  Worcester,  came  under  th 
notice.  'I  here  is  not  a  greater  jilt  among 
items  of  female  dress,  than  the  modern  apron, 
professes  to  be  a  very  simple  article,  and  yet  of 
arrays  itself  in  gamliest  attire.  Eve  had  an  ap: 
made  of  Fig  leaves,  Europa  was  gathering  fiow 
in  her  apron  when  her  Olympian  visitor  came  i 
carried  her  off  to  a  ride,  and  auld  (loody  Bin 
when  she  picked  up  Harry  Gill's  hedge,  wore 
apron.  How  singular  that  these  three  ladies  sho 
have  been  the  only  ones  antecedent  to  the  pres 
generation,  who  ever  wore  an  apron. 

Mrs.  Newton  of  Worcester,  sent  for  exhibit 
a  very  beautiful  Vest.  The  material  was  finei 
rich,  but  her  own  cunning  fingers  had  added  mi 
a  gem  to  its  beauty. 

An  imitation  mahogany  Picture  Frame,  by  G 
Waldo  Flagg,  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Chapin, 
examined.  He  is  evidently  learning  the  old  ti 
of  counterfeiting  so  successfully  practised  by 
(,'hapin.  Another  by  Augustus  Carey  of  Wort 
ter,  made  of  real  mahogany,  was  a  very  splen 
article.  It  enclosed  the  picture  of  a  lady,  fail 
Hebe,  and  the  Frame  was  as  "  handsome  as  a  j 
tore.' 

Moses  Spooner  and  Lady,  and  lour  or  five  oth 
wl  oso  names  your  committee  had  no  means  of 
cerlaining,  had  got    upon   the    upper    shelf   of 
Hall,  and  there  they  .-^tood   gazing  upon  the  cro 
beneath.     Miss  Susan  Paine,  however,  who  painB 
them   all    and   herself  too,  was  modestly  seated  1 
the    lowest   shelf.       We    trust,  however,   from   ! 
specimens  of  her   sk.ll,  she  is  not  finally  laid  u  ;i 
the  shelf. 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Pay  of  Soutliboro,  a   little  :1 
only  ti  years    old,  brought   there  a  beautiful    roij 
woollen   Rug.       "  By  their    fruits    ye    shall   knf 
them."      What  a  little  pretty  rosy  cheeked  Che  I)  I 
this    rule  would  make  Miss  Caroline.       She  riclfi 
deserves  a  gratuity  of  a  dollar. 

A  splendid    specimen  of   Book  Binding,  by  i  • 
zillai     Spencer     of     Worcester,     your     commitB  ; 
thought,  was  entitled  to  a  gratuity  of  .$  I  00.        I    . 

A  most  elegant  Lamp  Rug,  came  all  the  >'tr| 
from  Warren,  R.  I  ,  created  by  the  fair  haiid.'p  j 
Miss  Maria  Anthony.  The  old  Bay  State  frb  I 
her  very  heart,  welcomed  it  as  a  worthy  reproskj 
tation  of  her  little  sister  Rlioda.  • 

Alary  S.  Gray  of  Paxton,  sent  a  pair  of  Ot-  | 
mans  of    exquisite  finish.      The  Committee  did    t 


r>M..  x\\.  ivr».  IS. 
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lliein  till  ti>  iliy.  Till-  riilos  of  tlio  Socirty  rc- 
iro  til  it  all  iirllclcs  should  be  pntored  bt^'ore  II 
lock  A.  M.  of  the  day  previous  to  tlio  fair. 
uiy  were  not  eiiU^red  till  to  day,  which  might, 
lerwiso,  have  been  entitled  to  n  preiniiiin  or 
ilnity. 

Six  siibstiintial  wool  Hats,  three  white  and  three 
ok,  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  Bla.'.Uiiian  of  VVorces- 
Mr.  Ularkinan  is  evidently  no  respecter  of 
rsons. 

The  silk  worms  of  Rra^^tus    Gunn    of   Tatiiiick, 
K  some  of   their  Cocoons  to   the   show.       They 


the  frroiind,  and  one  of  the  premiums  wimid  have 
been  awarded  to  Mr  Hathaway,  had  not  the  a^e  of 
his  team  (7  years)  f,'iviMi  it  a  less  conspicuous  plare 
in  the  minds  of  the  coiniiiittce,  than  other  yoU<i.s 
nearly  or  altogether  eipial  to  this  in  other  rospircis, 
and   youniror. 

In'the  course  of  the  examination  the  committee 
have  been  struck  with  the  importance  oi  well  muling 
and  well  brcnkia^  oxen  in  their  youth.  They  be- 
lievo,  that  amon^r  ox"n,  sis  well  as  in  the  society 
of  those  who  rank    higher  in  the  scale  of   bninsf,  it 


I  ted 


is  important  to   heed    the  admonition  not  to  be  une 
re  done  lip    in    the  best    style   of  that  class   of  jjimHi/  yoked    tugethcr-:xnd    while    they    re<;.n- 
nnfirt.irers.      It    is    however,  respectfully    sug- I  similarity  in  color  as  less    important    in  the    tonne 

sted,  whether  it  would  not  be  an  improve  nent  if  case  than  in  the  latter,  it   strikes  them    with 

>  silk   worm    should    contrive  some  expedient  to    that  equality  in  size  is  more    essential    in  the 
the   color*   that  fancy  or  fashion  refpiire  in  the    mer  than  in  the  latter  society.     Being 

coon.      "  Dyed  in  the  wool"  is  essential  not  only    they  may  the  more  easily   be  well 
woollen  cloths  and  politics,  hut  in  silk  also.      It    m  forward    movements, 
therefore    respectfully    requested    that    the  silk    may  be  so  well  taught  m  the  way    they 

,nn  shonld  die  in  the  cocoon.  that  when  old  they    will    not    swerve  either    to  the 

M  i.'^.-^rs.  T.  VV.  &  C.    P.    Bancroft    had    there  a  !  right  or  to    the  left.     To   eircct    this,  it    has    been 

ist  superb  and    aristocratic  Centre  Table,  of  ma- 

■gany 


rd    a 
r 

force 
Ibr- 
II  mated, 
trained.       Both 
an. I  in    backing,  the    pair 
should  go, 


suggested  to  the  committee,  by  the  exiiihition  of 
The  exterior  was,  without  controversv,  j  today,  that  much  self-denial  0:1  the  part  of  the  dri- 
e  very  first  quality  of  Mahogany,  with  elegant !  ver,  much  coolness  of  temper,  more  training  by  mo- 
an.hes  spreading  about  wherever  beauty  would  tion,  and  less  by  voice,  may  be  highly  advantage- 
.e.  Your  Cooimittee  did  not  submit  the  in-  ous.  It  is  apprehended  that  too  0! ten  the  driver 
nor  to  the  usual  Yankee  test,  because  they  had  1  underrates  the  sagacity  of  the  o.x.  It  is  in  pnrsu- 
,  jack  knife  at  hand.  This  table  was  made,  at  |  ance  of  that  beautiful  order  of  things  which  always 
eir  own  mann(\ictory  which  is  under  the  care  of  j  marks  the  arrangements  of  Divme  Providence,  that 
r.  A    Carey,  by  W.  Bradford.  |  tlm  qualities  are  apportioned  among  the  various  ani- 

In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  many   Individ-    mals,  as  their  uses  require.     The    ambition  ot    the 

horse  is  needed  for  his  calling  — the  excess  of  1,  is 
his  obstinacy.  The  quiet  and  submissive  docility 
of  the  ox  is  wanted  for  his   field  of  labor;  the    ex 


lis  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Society, 
IS  very  probable   that    many  articles    may    have 

caped  notice 

In  consequence  of  a  severe  calamity,  accompan- 

d  by  a    largo    loss    of   property,    tne  Cot-nmittce 

ere  ui.fortun  itely    deprived  of  the  aid  and  assist- 

iceofiVIr,  liemis     f  Spencer,  to  day. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  THURBKR,  Chairman. 

REPORT    ON    WORKING   OXEN. 

I  The  Committee,  though  a  portion  of  them  were 
hpiessed  into  the  service  at  a  somewhat  late  hour, 
live  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  sub- 
lit  the  result  of  their  examination. 
I  Sixteen  yokes  of  working  oxen  entered  the  list, 
le  half  of  which  came  from  the  towns  of  Sutton 
(id  Charlton,  and  all  from  that  [lortion  of  the  coun- 
I'  lying  south  of  Worcester.  The  load  drawn,  by 
Ihicli  to  test  the  merits  of  the  teams,  consisted  of 
'MC  pounds.  The  committee  have  found  it  ex- 
leninly  embarrassing  to  distribute  the  premiums 
litli  very  nice  discrimination,  in  consequence  of 
111"  near  approach  to  equality  in  most  of  the  excel- 
l-ncios  of  the  teams.      Indeed,    so    difiicult   has    it 


cess  of  it  is  his  laziness,  and  it  is  this  which  far 
too  frequenlly  brings  from  his  master  angry  words 
and  heavy  blows.  If  the  ox  be  respected  more, 
will  he  not  respect  his  owner  more?  May  he  not 
be  taught  more  than  he  is,  by  motions — by  those 
mystic  signs  which  all  dom''slic  animals  can  read 
by  their  sagacity,  and  obey  almost  by  instinct  ? 

The  Committee  b^'lieve,  that  while  nothing  can 
gainsay  the  authority  which  declares  that  "the  ox 
knoweih  his  master's  crib,"  experience  has  shown 
that  he  also  knowelh,  will  appreciate,  and  will  re- 
compense his  owner's  wants,  when  reasonably  ex- 
pressed— his  kindness,  whenever  received. 

A.  H.  BULLOCK,  Chairman. 

PEARS.— I.NFORMATION  WANTED. 

We  find  ihe  following  in  the  Western  Fanner 
and  Gardener,  published  at  Cincinnati,  with  a  re- 
quest to  copy  : 

Tln-re  is  a  subject  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  th.;  pear,  upon  which  we  should  gladly  be 
informed.      Pear  stocks  being  much  more    inacces- 


ly  confident  that  if  the  breaking    peirsbe    grah 
on  quince  stocks,    the    fruit    is    rendered   griity  or 
stouey,  while  melting  pears  are  much  improved  by 
such  stocks.     Therein    he    agrees   vith    what    we 
have  stated  as  the    result    with    the    Seckcl    pear, 
which  on  a  pear  stock  is    small,   though  free    from 
grit,  which  we  should  expect  to  find  if  on  a  quince 
or  thorn    stock.     This,   however,    does   not   agree 
with  Lord  Bacon's  doctrine,  that    "the    cion   over- 
rulelh  the  graft  quite,  the  slock    being  passive   on- 
ly," which,  as  a  general    proposition,  is    in  a    great 
measure  true.     The  distinct   characteristics  of  the 
inarnjled  fruit  remaining  unchanged,  although    the 
qualities  of  the  fruit  itself  are    partially  affected. — 
Will  some  of  our  eastern  friends,    Messrs.    Hnvey, 
Manning,  Ives,    Downing,  &c..    (our   acquaintance 
with  all  of  whom,    though  not  pirs'inal,  is    by   no 
means  of  yesterday,)  wlio  have  been  enabled  to  put 
the  experiment  to  the   test  of   time,    enlighten  us? 
I  have  found,  in  my  own    experiments,  that    wlif^ro 
the  quince  or  thorn  stock  is  used,  the    graft    lives 
and  thrives  a    few   years,    perhaps   bears    once   or 
twice,  but  soon  shows  signs  of   decay,  and  in   five 
or  six  years  dies.     Tlie  lale    Mr    Knight   observes 
the  same  thing,  and  gives  as    his  opinion,  that   "  a 
stock  of  a  species  or  genus   different    from    that  of 
the  fruit  to  be  L'rafti>d  upon   it,   can  rarely  be  used 
wilh  advantage,    unless    where  the   object  of   the 
planter  is  to  restrain   or    debilitate."     In    grafting 
the  pear  upon  the  apple  root,  wc  have  rarely,  though 
in  a  few  solitary   instances  we    have   foond    lh.it   a 
union  took  place  between   the    root    or    graft — yet 
the  pear  grows,   being   evidently    supported    by  an 
absorption  of  moistuie  at  least,  fnnn  the  root,  until 
it  liad  thrown  out  roots  of  its  own.      We    have    re- 
peated inquiries    made   of   us    by   individuals  who 
wish  to  plant  out  pear  orchards,  as  to  the  best   va- 
rieties to  be   used,   and    particularly   of   the   very 
early  kinds,  and  in  our  answers  were  guided  prin- 
cipally by  the  published  experience  of  the    gentle- 
men named  above  ;  but  owing  to  the  limited  stocks 
and  assortments  of  choice  pears   here,  as   yet,   few 
of  the  fine  varieties  there  spoken  of  can  be  obtain- 
ed— we  know  of  onfy  a  few   hundreds  fit   for  mar 
ket.     Will  the    gentlemen  we  have    named,  oblige 
Us  by  forwarding  to  the  office  of  the  Farmer,  a  priced 
catalogue  of  all  their  choice  fruits,  and  particularly 
those  new  kinds    which    have    fruited    with    them, 
checking  oft' those  they   have   not    already    spoken 
of?     By  doing  so  they  will    benefit  the    cause    we 
advocate,  and  enable  us,    probably,  to    send    them 
some  orders.  i.  A. 


leen  to  ri'st  satisfied  with  any  selection  of  the  can-  j  sible  to  our  nurserymen,  than  apple,  they  are  in  the 


lidati's  for  the  awards,  that  the  committee  have  al  ■ 
liost  been  driven  to  decide  claims  ainmig  rival  ox- 
lii,  as  judges  sometimes  adjudicate  for  another 
Ifiss  ol  litigants,  upon  "  distini;tions  without  a  dif 
j.'rence." 

It  was  al  length  concluded  that  the   several  pre- 
liums  be  awarded  as  hdlow  : 

'o  James  L<'ach,  We.--lboro',  first  premium,  $\2 
'o  Simon  Carpenter,  (Jharltoii,  second  do  10 

i'ollavey  Dodge,  Sutton,  third     do  8 

Vo  Tyler  C.irpentor,  Chirlton,     fourth  do  .5 

'  The  committee  would  particularly  make  men- 
ton  of  the  oxen  exhibited  by  S.ilmim  H  ithaw.iy, 
if  Grafton,  which  were  quite  as   large  as  any  upon 


habit  of  working  the  foriiiev  on  the  latter,  and  do 
so  the  more  readily,  as  it  has  been  found  here  that 
the  Seckel,  and  lo  ne  of  tlie  other  smaller  pears, 
are  improved  by  being  grafted  on  the  apple.  We 
ate    a   Seckel    pear   a    i'ow    days   ago,    1  f  a    most 

iimi.<ual  size  and  flavor,  taken    from  such  a  tree 

Will  this  hold  good  with  the  large,  melting,  juii-y 
pears?  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  how 
does  it  affect  the  dnrahilihj  of  the  tree  ?  We  find 
It  generally  allowed,  that  fruit  of  any  kind  is  affect- 
ed f)  a  certain  extent  by  the  nature  of  the  stock 
used.  Miller  says,  decidedly,  that  the  common 
crab  stock  causes  afiples  to  be  firmer,  to  kee[)  Imi- 
ger,  and  lo  have  a  sharp(>r  fiavjr ;  and  he    is  ecpial- 


Egg^. — Two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  well 
known  that  long  eggs  when  hatched  produced 
male-,  and  round  eg{.s  females.  Wo  sec  the  same 
thing  has  ben  re-disrovered,  and  claimed  as  an 
important  addition  to  modern  facts!  Solomon  was 
not  far  from  right  when  he  said  there  was  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. — jllb.  Cult. 


Save  yoor  fire  wood. — Mr  Madison,  in  hm 
notices  of  agriculture,  says_"  Of  all  the  errors  in 
our  rural  pconoiny,  none  perhaps  is  so  much  to  be 
regretted,  because  none  so  difficult  to  be  repaired 
as  tlie  exce.-'sive  and  injudicious  destruction  of  fire 
wood.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred,  that  the 
fund  wa<  exhaustible,  and  that  a  crop  of  trees  could 
not  be  raised  as  quick  as  one  of  wheat  or  corn. 


Poverty  looks  in  at  the    windows  of   the    indus- 
trious man,  but  never  enters. 
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Ri/iort  of  Vie  Cum, nil  Ice  mi  Swim;. 

TIlO    (.'oMMllilll'O  "11    S'VIIIP    ll 
dlllV,   :<lrl  SIlljHHl    Illi'    l..lii>"  lii^r   !•■    p'Ml  : 

'I'liev  I'uinid  Hii  niin-iii  \y     iijiL'i!  riiiMilior    of  rn- 
trics  fir  llii;  il  U.TiMil   infinniii  s  nl     tin'     Sim-k'Tj.^ 


liis  ii(i.-v  like  a  |)ick;ixe;   and    his   luck    sliiiip   as  a 

cross  (.- lit  saw.   ami  able  t"  }rii  llii"iiij;li  »    i\||itp   cmk 

I'liil  at  a  siii;;lt"  pass.       We  h  .ve  sfiii  sii:iie  iini'iiilii- 

alli'ii(l>'(l  lo  their  ^  ""'^  '''"^  (iiiich  t"-br-[iilii  (i  iiidivuliial  iiiiiU'rlalii'  id 

I  (Irivp  t'lc  (M-caliirc,  and    kiinw  lliat    iuiImkIv,    i-xct'pl 

I  llie  ilriiei',    ran    help    tnniiiltiKiiis    laii;;hler.        W'f 

'  h  ive  lic-nrd  his  luelodiniis  voire  of'  noii^,  and    know 

I  that  at  it  no  oiie  c.in  lielp   >liiiddi"rin;i.     ^\Ve    hiive 


Ol  asH  .i„i ,'uu  a  |.i  HP  ,„  ilie  >cm f   exrel-  '  "'"■'-"'■P'l  <"  '"^  appetite,  and  know  ihat  we  cu.ild 

lenre.  wheiv  there  were  so  „i,,nv  ex>.-el:e,i.  pomis—  j  ""'  '"''l'  f-"-"'vm!r  at  the  insnffici-ncy  of  ail  hninaii 
was  a  di({i.-ull  one.  Vunr  eonnnitlec  do  not  ..xk^.Tlinns  to  satisfy  an  appetite  that  nevr  ceases 
pe<t  thai  tlievc.n  have   friven    p-ifect   satisf.elion    '■'■"^■"'--      Now  compirc    this    aninial-wonlo    tiiat 

bvih-irawa'id,  aith..ii-h    Ihev     have    striven  to    be  |  "''^ '-""''"  "^'^  """  ""-    '"'^    "'"'^    ' ^    i'^^'""''  — 

aeenn.te  and  jn-l.  It  was  inatler  of  yieit  renP't  \  '-'""P^'re  this  so,  t  of  creature  with  one  ..f  the  h.st 
O.ai  thefi,n,!s»f  theS.ciity     would    not  alhiw    „f , '"•'^"•'■•^"    """'    '"    1'"''''^    lavor_the     Berkshire,    or 

'  Markay,  or  Ciiina.  tlie  Moco  or  the    liyheld.     Liid; 

I      I  at  thi'  sliort,  sh'iidei  leijs,  the  smili  hr  n  'sj  ;he  well 

I  pi  iced  h' ad,  tlie    deep    cliest,  the    sliai;,fhl,    broad, 

'  flat  back,  the  foil  ipiarlers,  the    fine  !rrai;ied    (lesli. 

th"  }jri  at  aptitude  lo  htlten,  the  cleanliness  of    his 

habits,  the  ahsenco  of  noise,  the    increased     wei:;ht 

j;iven  liiin  at   a  less  expense  Htnl  in  shorter  time. 

In  point  of  tact,  swine  are  like  all  I'tlier  animals 
in  this  respect.  Within  100  years  past,  horses, 
cows,  oxen  and  sleep,  have  been  donlile<l  in  size, 
ill  benntv  and  in  value.      As  far  as  the  matter    has 


many    ■liiiiials  pieseiit  ijeservin.'  id' preiiiiiims. 
Cominitlec  have  a\v;ii(led  as    lollows,  vi/ ; 
To  Iloral  io  (>      .\i''iriain,    of   'I'euksbnrv,    for 

!lie  liesl   hoar,  tlie  Hrst  piemloin  of  .OQ 

To  .lohii  Leiihe,  of   Wohiin,  for  the  n'  xt  he-t,      5 
'J  <i  l.contird  Hoar,  Jr  ,  of  I,  licolii,  for  the  best 

breedinir  sow,  0  i 

To  Ah(;l   Whe.der,  of  Lincoln,  for  llic>  next  best,     5  | 
To  .losepli  Darby,   id    Cioicind,  for  the  best  pi;;.-i         | 

S'X  iiiontlis  old,  4  I 

To  .'Vbej  Uleasoii,  ol  \\  aylanil,  for  the  next  best,     :{ j  1^' 


been  liVtended  to,  the  same  thing  holdi  tine  of 
Good  farnierR — scientific  men — have  bet- 
tered the  race.  It  lias  bei  n  done  by  jiidicions 
crossin;;  of  different  breeds,  by  careful  nnrturo,  by 
nianaijem'nt,  by  attention  to  their  food  ami  their 
pens  and  yards.  No  niiin  need  now  have  a  bad 
or  poor  hoir.  He  may  obtain  a  pood  animal  of  a 
cliidco  breed.  He  may  produce  more  pmk,  of  » 
better  quality,  and  at  a.  less  expense  tliini  foroierly. 
(iood  economy  now  reipiires  him  to  look  iis  cure 
fully  at  the  animal  he  is  pnrchasini;,  as  he  «oiild 
look  at  any  other  class  of  iitock  ;  and  with  refi^reoce 
to  seinetbinir  like  the  firllowinij  class  ot'  poinis: 
1st.  The  purchaser  shinild  look  for  a  breed  ot  pii 
rity  of  blood,  which  fattens  readily  on  little  food, 
matures  early.  2.  'I  he  head  should  be  small,  and 
short,  and  .spri;:iilly  ;  the  chest  deep  and  broid  ; 
the  ribs  arched  ;  the  neck  short  and  tliick,  well  set 
with  bristles;  the  limbs  Sii  ill  and  line  bone'!;  the 
bristles  soft  like  hair:  the  ears  trenerally  small 
and  erect;  the  legs  short  ;  the  (piaiters  full;  the 
skin  soft  and  elastic.  ;J.  The  carcase  should  be 
ronnd,  full  and  compact,  possessinu  lateral  exten- 
sion and  a  lenjith  in   proportion  to  this. 

Unt  the  selection  ol    animals  accordinjf  to    these 
or  other  eipially  eood     rules,    is  not   all.      It    is    in 

fact  but  a  s II   paitof   the  battle.        Next    cones 

for  our  consideration,  in  order  to  u'ain  the  end  at 
which  we  aim,  the  whole  matter  of  economic  irian- 
aori'inent.  There  is  a  matter  of  food  ;  whether  it 
shall  be  cooked  by  steaimm.'' ;  of  what  it  shall  iron- 
sist  ;  and  what  particular  articles  of  food  make  the 
animals  thrive  most.  Then  again  how  ninch  w  irk 
shall  they  be  rcipiired  to  do  ;  what  time  should  be 
spent  in  llie  f.itteniiig.  anil  at  what  season  of  the 
year  should  it  commence.  Shou  d  oiir  swine  In- 
kept  in  pens  or  yards;  and  in  "hit  kind  of  pens  or 
yards,  and  >'liat  is  the  most  econonucal  jjlan  of  a 
pi^i'pery  ?  In  whit  way  c:in  these  ammils  miike 
tiie  1.  ost  manure,  and  ^\lJ.t  substances  should  be 
inost  ridiculous,  most  laiigoter moving  of  all  tue  |  jriven  ihem  on  m  Inch  t'-  work  .=  And  what  number 
einbts  Ihit  are  ever  .-eeii  on  the  tice  of  the  earth—  i  of  ji„i,„ii|M  shoiihl    a     liinner    raise,'    '    Upon    tliese 

«  common  sw.ne  of    the    ohl-fashii d     breed,  and    topics  your  c mittee  do  not    disigii  to  enlarge    at 

Bee  what  has  been  jMiie    with     bin.      Consider    the  !  [hj.,;  n,,,,,.      'I'liero  is  a  vast    anii.ont  "if    inforoiation 
animal  an  instant — view    Iiis    legs    as    long    as    a  |  cxistuii!  all  around  ns,  which  any    one    so  di.-|)osed 

crane's,  and  as  large  as    go.nl    sized    merchantible    hkiv  eas'ilv  leani.      The   mailer    of   manag ent  is 

birch  wood,  and  as  lleet  as  tho.-e  of   a    yreyliouml  ;    belter  nnderslo.id  than  any  nther    part  ol    the    siib- 


Iii  some  instinces  the  cuuimi'tee  were  preclndei] 
from  awn.iiling  pieiniuins  to  cerl.iin  animals,  from 
the  fict  that  the  >aine  iininn.  Is  h.id  heietnloie  re- 
ceived the  -Society's  prei;  liiin,  to  winch  they  would 
Otherwise  have  lieen  now  oiiiith  d. 

■  Several  specimens  wfre  sent  in  for  exhiliilion, 
ivliich  the  committee  regret  they  ,are  m.t  able  to 
notice  as  their  iii"rits  desmve. 

Yinir  coiieniltee  further  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  Society,  very  lirK'fly,  to  the  subject  of 
t.e  rearing  of  swine  by  the  larmers  of  .Middesex. 
'I  by  regard  the  matter  as  of  high  iin[iortance. 
They  tliink  it  worthy  of  serious  attention,  and  they 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  this  larmiiig  com- 
11. unity  generally  is  not  possessed  of  such  accu- 
rate jnfonnation  and  conhrmed  details  of  experi- 
ment as  it  po.ssesses  on  all  the  oilier  iiiatters  of 
daily  occurrence  in  a  farmers  iile. 

This  is  regarded  as  the  funny  cnmroittee  of  our 
dhow.  Your  (■|iairman  of  llie  Hog  Commitlee  is 
expected  to  give  a  funny  toast  at  the  dinner  table, 
and  to  excite  tin?  risibles  ol  all  the  n  embers  of  the 
Society  ill  his  annual  report  of  liie  award  of  preiiii- 
Ums,  and  by  a  lecture  on  pigs  and  hogs,  lo  casti 
gate  ail  the  vices  of  the  community,  soiial,  politi- 
cal, irofessional  and  religious.  All  this  has  been 
of  course  exceedniL'ly  pleasant,  and  doubtless  the 
most  agreeable  nuthod  of  s[iending  a  'iiiw  nioinents 
vif  (Uir  d'y.  The  elTect  of  the  matter  has  been,  to 
make  of  subordiiiale,  that  whicli  yuur  committee 
think  of  the  very  first  importance,  viz:  the  true 
value  of  this  branch  of   practical  husbandry. 

An  old  maxim  says,  ''a  hog  is  a  Iiols  and  you 
can't  change  the  nature  of  the  Iwast."  Now, 
thouL'h  maxiniB  are  generally  the  expressed  and 
compressed  "  isdoiii  of  ages  of  experience,  we  yet 
beg  leave  to  dilfi.'r  Ironi  this  pailiciihir  one.  You 
can  chanife  the    beast.         lake    that    most    absurd. 


ject.  Y'lur  conniiillee  «jll  only  say  in  reginl  t 
lli>'  last  Item,  ihil  toe  bi'st  rule  they  cm  I  iv  '!o\^ 
lor  deleimiiiing  'be  number  of  swiue  .;ny  larul 
should  ki  ep,  IS  the  following:  ihe  poorer  the  Ian, 
the  firmer  the  number  of  hojs  ;  becansi-  ihe  poor^ 
Ihe  larin  is,  tile  greater  need  is  there  of  the  le^jei 

I  riling  power  of  the  [<ig-sty. 

;  he  imporlant  part  of  the  subject  yet  reiiaii 
brhiiid  ;  and  the  one  "hichyoiir  Co  .imiiiee  mo 
desire  lo  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  S'"iei 
and  all  the  firn.ers  of  Middlese.x  ;  they  me  in  tl 
great  ailvahtige  of  the  rearing  of  hogs  as  a  nie 
age'it  in  the  ciiltiv  iiion  of  the  larm.  We  ar'i 
sitiiat  -d  that  ihe  laising  of  pork  as  a  staple  pr 
duce  is  noi  i.r  iiiiicii  consequence  in  ilscll.  W 
are  near  the  gie.it   mark' t  of    New     Kn.'lao'l  ;   v 

II  ive  extensive  iiiark'ls  in  our  midst,  so  ih.i;.  all  il 
surplus  produce  which  we  can  raise,  of  wImi  si. 
or  iMliire  soever,  cvn  be  once  and  easilv  ilispos', 
of.  We  are  highly  t'lvoreil  in  this  n's|iecl.  11 
problem  of  a  Mi.iillesex  farmer  is  how  he  can  rat 
the  greatest  (juantity  of  siirphis  produce ;  how  1 
call  make  his  land  nio-t  productive:  how  hv  c. 
lertilize  his  steriie  iiphiiids,  and  bring  into  ine  I 
w  et  lo"  lands. 

It  has  been  said,  time   and  again,  and  always  a 

comnanied  by  some  expressmn  of    re  ; ret,    lli  it  v 

havi;  not  so  productive  lands  as  the  fertile    |iiani 

ot  the  West.       Y'our  committee    do  not  agref     ui 

tills.      Our  lands  may  not     be  so    ea.-ily     ciillivat 

as  these  same    jirairie    and    meadow     lands.        I. 

they  are  as  productive.      'J'lie    rough,  rocky  hills 

New  England,  tilled  ny  Ihud  knoLks  and  hard  di; 

and  by  ihe  [/ouriiig  s«eai    of    an    energetic    loai 

brow,  cannot  be  beat  in  ipi -iitity  of  pio.iiice.     T 

largest  crops  ol  any  and  every  kind  of  proiliice  ra 

ed  ill  the  two  .'■ections,  i.ave  been  raised  her''  on< 

liil.s  and   in   our  sw.mps.      We    have    mucli    pi 

land  that  may  be  made  good,  and    much  good    la 

that  is  t..onght  to  be  floor.      Tiie    problem    i.-,    In 

to  render  both  as  productive  as  they    may  bo  inai 

We  all     undeist and  tin;    agents    to    be    used 

!  working  nut  the    problem.      We    must    manure  ( 

uplands  a'ld  drain  our  -iwanip-.      How    shall   »e 

this  .'      The  farmers  iry  out,  "  We    c  iii't    maiiiii 

j  »e   don't  111. ike  enongli,  .unl  vie  are  nntaliie  topi 

chase."      Fiiends,  you  can  manure:   you  hive  ea 

one  of  yon  peat  bi  i;s  and  pig  styes,  or  if  you    lia 

!  not  pe.u  bogs,  you  have  swamp  mud.  which  answi 

I  e(|ii  ,lly    well,      Vuiir    co-iuiiitlee    are    linn    in    t 

o|aiiio:i  tli.it  these    are    the  two    agen's    by   vvlii 

I  our  hill  sides  and  our  valleys  are   to  he  made    gt 

:  liens,  and  lo  wave  with   the    luxuriant    grain,  or 

]  pour  tourth  in  prid'iisioii  the  succulent  and  nouris 

ing  root. 

The  great  value  of  peal  is  just  beginning  to 
nnder.-loiid  by  u.s.      It  li.is  long  existed  in  profiisi 
on  our  farms.      V-'e  have   begun  to  find  out  its  v 
ne  as  a  fuel,  and  in    getting  it    out  of    its    mti. 
swamps  for  that  (mrposo,    we  have    been    .siirpji- 
to  liiid  the  iiiisi.:hily  aiel    sterile    swuinp  st.iri    ii 
lilv,  and  poiir  into  our  granaries  and    barns  gre.. 
ipianiities  of  produce  Iran    n  single    acr-',  ihuii 
li.ive  been  able  to  raise  on  any  other   land.        i   : 
ol  corns'-  suggests  an  analysis  of  the  mud  i.f  ulm 
the  snainp  IS  composod  ;  and  on  such    analysis    i 
tind  th  it  lliere  is  m  ne  fertilizing    vegeLihli     \\'< 
ishuiei.t  III  this  than  in  any  other  soil,      Il  lia.->  In  i 
(Ir.iincd  fioiii  the  lill  s.  1   s  through   a  long   sm  i   ■ 
si  III  o    yeuis:   it  is,    in  f  ct,  so  to   speak,   the    r.  • 
eentrati'd  essence    of    Ine    fertilizing    qualiiiL'S  f  . 
soils.      Now  as  It    has  beer,  drained    from  tin;  .n. 
lands    we  seek  lo  re.-.t'iie  it  to  the   same  jilace  fr  i 
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it-  |)ps  'rit  siru  itiiMi  whi're  it  h  hi   i-x  ■(?! 

till-    pl-i'l-eiS,   (111   Illl'   I  liM.-ljlIc     llllt  11     (-XCCSS    IS      ilS 

lii.l  ;is  M  (I -ti.:  ciiry  ..I'  liir,   I'oi  liliziiij"    i|U  ililv  in    " 
Sdil,  wo  iii:ili''   liiitli   jMiitlniis  iiiil.-ll    UMU'l-. 

riirr.-  IS  mil   ii'i>-  tunc  in  >t:ilP  lli.'  ulri::;\  ml  firls 

ll  i"(  si  :iiij  vvliii;li    jiniv.'  ill'.'     lir(i|)  'Slioii  tli   I 

1    ,-,,|l,|l(ISt  — W'lli-il   IS      lllSiV,      |IIMt      (ll'CI>'ll|Mi-f(l 

iiii.Vf'l  «llli^"  ,M.-    |ioilii.ii  uf    stiilil."    iii:ii.iirc,  is 

.(iw.tI'ii!  a  in  inure    iiinl    :i.s    |)i-.ilUilile  as    sl.ihio 

(•xri'|.|,    |i.M-li:i|)S,  biino    iiia- 

aii'l  M'l!    knO'V  many  far- 


V  n 
,„. 

811. 

ns 


my 


ml  1)V    <lii'iiitlty  (if  i-m:pIIi'IiI   inaniire.   "ilii  «liicli  I"    Imti 
lizi-  mir  nplaii'ls,  anil  an  impinvcn  imiI  nl'iiiir  pi'aty, 
1)  i_'£;y   swamp-,  "tiicli    liivi;    lierrlcifiiu!    only   bi'eii 
a  icnnr  ami  useless. 

\  .iir  roimniltei-  wi.uld     (l.--irn    tii  (Ml!  irjc     npnn 

lliis   I'lct  anil  ni  nlve  cniiinius    illnilralions.      'l"/ii-y 

must  ciintriit.  tlinmselvps    witli    tn-n    remarks:     1st, 

tliat  liy  the  prnppr  altnntinii  1o    lireeii,   &.c..,    wliicli 

we  hive  in'ntiniieil  in  tin' tni-inor  pait  nf  the  report, 

|iiiir  lings  will  pa V    for  their  licepiiiir    hy  their  pork, 

nn,...  pounelle  ami  nrite,  ami  we    Kno.v  many  rar-  ;  tl.iis  leaving  all  [lie  niamire  they  h  .ve  inaile  as^lh. 

P.i.rs  ;  l,„  inneli  prefer  .1  us  an  ecnnn.nic:,!  niam.re,    f mner's  profit.      '1  here    are    «.nrOS   of  ianmn*    n 

,o  thns,.  1  ilt.r  sni.stanees.  \  Mi.hllescx  "ho-e  experience,  wl.o.e    acenrale  kep- 

'l-i,M  .loes  not    rc.-t  mi    Hieorv.      K.vimine    many  ;  "econnt   hook.s,    prove    this   asseitmi,    b.  yoinl    the 

f,,-.,i'swhirharein    onr    conn'v  ami    ihir    „inn  .re. '  shailuw  of  a  ,ion!,t.      -i,!.   That  we  fin.l  all  our  most 

b,.,lsan,l  compost  h:.aps.        Itnol    the    ysis    of ,  snccessfnl  fanners  in    tins  r.-,on    keepm.^r    a    larjre 

„,.„.  an  I  remarks  on  peat  compost,  hv  His.  D.iiu.  ;  ""."her  of  nns-s-be.stowin-  innch  care  on  then- 
ami  I.ckson.  Real  tie  A,nirnltiM-.l  Reports  of  mann.r.mient  anJ  mannlaclunn-  m.mnre  in  the 
h,.  0  .mmissioner^    of    Mussaehn.s-tls.    Mnne    ami  i  way  wo  have  mentione.l.      The  only  w.nuler  .s  thai 

facls  winch  .ire  cx-ithfir  notorious  example  has  ii.it    been  ni.Te    {reiier- 

,„.'  opini.m.      Voiirially  followed;  as  it  is  now  a    truth  ih.it    wherever 

wi'.h  a    siii^rlu  '  )""  fil'l  ='    '•ir;ie    piiT^-ery,   yo'i    find    a  proilnctive, 

to  he  correct,  j  profitable  faii...      There  is    much  truth    in    that  nlil 

I'lV  Ihe  entreaties  of   a     ilislini/ili-hed    che.nist   and 

cnltiiiist,  a  firine.-  ill  illiole  Islaml     wis  indue. 


fi<mi  injiiriiitr  the  bark.  'J'he  troii;:hs  o'it;lil  not  to 
bo  vniUd  to  the  tmes,  but  >\i  "hi  be    snpporlt.d    by 

„  (uw   « ;en  wedges,  diivoii     h.  tween    ihom  -<!nd 

tm-  trnnks.  Iv.eiy  peison  whose  iiei'saie  i  xpo.-ed 
to  the  iilt.icks  of  canker  worn  s.  if  he  neyleet.s  to 
use  these  sni.ple  and  coinjiaral.vely  idieap  means 
to  ymiril  them  IVoili  injury,  i.-'  almo.-t  as  rnlpahle  aa 
he  «ho  slionid  kinJIe  :i  trreal  lire  on  lii>  own  pre- 
niises,  when  he  kiioAS  thai  by  .so  doiivj  he  will  mn 
the  ri-k  of  desiroyin;:  his  neisilibor's  pmperiy. 

In  the  h.ipe  that  this    geasunable  hint  will    havo 
its  due    iiillnence, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  vonr  frioml, 

T.  WILLIAM  MAURIS. 

C,tnibnJ;rc,M<iss.,  OA.  -iCi,  1640. 


the  O  mimis: 

RlMile  Island.      C  illect  all  th.. 
i.-lm^-.    iml  vo'i  ninsi  h  ivn  the  ; 
C'lLimitl'M;  will     ronient    themsHives 
stile. nenl  of  a  fiet  which  they  know 


a_ 

cillomike  trial  of  this  compost.  He  pidcceiied 
as  r.llow.--.  Ill  iln.  spniij;  he  j;(ot  out  his  peat  innd, 
wli.ch  was  of  a  !i""'l  '!"■''''>■'  ^"''  i"i^''' '  't-  "ith 
c.i  ii:noii  stihli  mairire,  in  the  pro.oili 
lo  i(N  of  the  innd  t^)  two  of  llie  in  iniire,  pnllinjr  in 
tie-  heifij'tst  li.ne  enough  t.i  make  the  whole 
n;..iit  and  .lecooipose.  In  pr.iper  lime 
wovlic.l  ov.'r  twice.  Ft  was  applied  in  llie  manii- j 
rin:;  of  .1  field  of  corn,  wliicli  liolil  wis  of  til.'  s.iine  j 
elevation,  the  siine  expo.siire,  and  the 
of  s..il  ihronjhmit.  The  genll.Miiaii  wiili  this  ina- 
nu'v  1  111  <e|ii  ll  ipi  intiti.'s  and  in  the  siime  fishion 
as  lie'  nst  of  the  pie.e  ofirro'iml,  a  few  rows  riin- 
luir.'  tiironjh  the  ceiiire  ol  the  field,  each  way,  so 
thr  lii  ."y  f.irioed  a  cros.^.  The  rest  of  th."  piece 
ri'ieive.l  ■.'O.nl  >tibU..  eoinposl.  When  the  corn 
Wiis  settiii;;  Us  drs,  you  could  stand,  (in  the  words 
of  ihe  firmer.)  a  <iu  irier  of  a  mile  off,  and  distin- 
jrui-lt  these  piriicnlar  rons  tVoin  the  others  by  IheiT 
preater  heiiiht  ami  ile  per  color.  .-Xt  the  liirvest 
in_r.  tliesc  s.une  rows  produced  som-'tliin;r  like  a 
(|  larler  more  corn  than  any  equal  portion  of  any 
other  part  of  the  field.  The  exp"riinenl  was  re 
par. led  in  th  i'  m'lijhhorhooJ  as  imist  wondeifnl  and 
entirely  decisive. 

^'our  com  .liitec  slate  tliD  preat  value  of  peat 
compost  as  a  fict.  'J'ney  heliove  lli.it  it  is  to  be 
the  re'reneratiny  a^enl  of  all  onr  sterile  fields.  But 
thev  ask  no  one  to  bn'ieve  likewise  on  the  coni- 
miltee's  anthorily.  They  only  desire  lull  exanii- 
nalion  iif  the  subject. 

.Assume  it  however,  as  a  truth,  and  of  how  preat 
inip'iruince  becomes  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
w  lys  of  reducing  their  substance  to  a  manure  !  It 
niiy  be  done  in  two  wuys — by  the  use  of  lime,  or 
b-.  the  ajrency  of  the  pii'-sty.  N.iw  lime  with  us. 
is  rather  an  expensive  arli.de,  and  although  we  hid 
betier  use  it  thin  n  .t  have  onr  compost;  yet  if  we 
cm  piO'luc"  its  eilects  without  any  null  ly  of  mo- 
ney, on  our  own  niom-,  why,  nci  ordinLr  lo  P.ior 
Richard,  we  shill  h  ive  iloii'-the  best.  Now  swine, 
the  workin.'  lioijs  of  tiie   |nifjrery,    are   lli  s    a;.'. .111. 

Tiie  peat  d  may    he   enlireiy    and    peifectly    de- 

ro  npi!-ed,  hv    beinir    ihrown    iiitti  the 
b 

t; 

I 

cd   by 


..laxini  which  we  have  all  lieanl,  wl.ich  says,  'show 
me  a  man's  lioir  pen,  and  I  will  tell  you  what    sort 


ofa  man  he  is.' 

In  leaving  ihis  hiohly   im|)ortant    siihjeit,  which 

your  coinmittee  felt  cnslraine.l  to  briinr  to  the   at- 

of   funr  '  teniion  of  ihe    farmers  of  .Middlesex,  a  hook    by  II. 

W.  Ellsworth,  published    in    Bistni  about    a    year 

fpr- Isiiiee,  [by  Weeks,  .Imdan   &  C.)-,]   eiililied    "The 

this    was!  American  S.vine  Breeder,  a  Pra.-lical   Treatise   on 

the  Selection,  Rearing'   and    Fiitlrninjr  of  Swine." 

It  contains  a  miss  of    valuable    inf  n-mitinn,  which 

s-inie  nature  i  ■''■"'  ^^'  "^  "'"^  know,  can  he    f  uml  no  wheio    else. — 

No  pnrchisir  will  .'vnr  reare!  lis  pii  cha-e  money. 

Respectfully  snbiniitel,  hv 

A.  il    NKLSO.X, 
for  the  Committee. 


Eaisi.t  Wintkh..— Good  old  fithiu-  Winti-r  called 
here  on  his  way  lo  the  North,  early  in  this  week. 
So(m  after  muiiii^ht  en  Momh.y,  a  norih  easl  siorin 
coiimi'.neeil  wilh  all  the  rij^or  of  a  December  I'  ni- 
pest.  By  inornin!:  lijiht  the  fields  wcie  covered 
with  snow  to  the  deplh  of  fioir  or  five  niches,  and 
those  who  at  eveii'np  walked  aimmp  live  riistlmjj 
leaxes  wliicli  strewed  the  woo.l-'  where  aoliimn  had 
spreail  her  robe  of  many  jcdors,  I'onnd  them-elves 
siuUieirly  ainonp  liie  sienery  of  deen  winter. 

Such  a  tempest  falliii;;  ainono  the  bri..'ht  and  sun- 
ny days  of  October  is  rare,  and  Ins  not  olleu  oc- 
curred before.  From  th"  new-mpers  we  learn 
that  il  was  attended  alon^'  the  sea  co'ist  with  vivid 
liylrninjr,  and  in  soine    places  with    neavy   hail. — • 


From  the  li.ision  Conrier. 

THE  CANKER  WORM. 
To  the  F..!it(.r  111  thi!  </oii-ier  : 

Will  yon  do  me  the  favor  to  pive  the    foil  ovinp 
coinmiinicalion  an  early  insertion  in    voiir  paper. 

Ever  since  the  recent  hard  frosts,  I  have  been 
looking  for  the  coming'  of  the  parents  of  the  c  in- 
ker worm,  and  discovere.l  them  f  u-  the  fir-t  time 
Ihis  se.ison,  on  the  aflernoo  1  of  the '^J.'id  instant. — 
A  few  of  the  winirless  fem.iles  were  seen  also 
crawlmL' lip  the  iriinks  of  the  apple  and  elm  trees 
on  the  2Uh;  hut  I  believe  that  no  m.i;e  h  ive  risen 
from  the  earth  since  the  evening  of  tint  d  ly. — 
Should  mild  weather  follow  the  uiiso.isouablo  snow 
storm  of  this  niorninir,  these  insects  m  ly  be  expec- 
ted to  ri.-e  in  jjr.'at  niinibers;  lor  the  e.iriii  will 
then  bo  in  the  most  f.iv.u-ablo  condition  foi-  their 
escMpo  from  it.  I  beg  leave,  therelore,  to  uri;e  all 
persons  whose  gnunds  are  expo-ud  to  the  destruc- 
tive visit  itions  of  these  insects,  iniinediaiely  lo 
irnard  their  apple,  cherry,  plum  and  elm  trees,  from 
the  ascent  of  ilie  wingless  lem.iles,  or  grubs,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  by  surrounding  the 
trunks  with  a  belt  of  clay  mortar,  or  a  strip  of  old 
canva.is,  lo  rec  ive  a  coal  of  hot  tar  on  every  mild 
day  durins;  the  antiinin  an  I  begininnL'' of  spring; 
or,  by  fixinsT  around  the  trees  lin  oT  leadt  n  tnuiirhs. 
to  be  filled  with  s.ime  cheap    kind  of 


Work  kok  tiik  S  .vso.v. — There  is  no  part  of 
the  year  in  whicn  the  firmer  sh  .uhl  be  idle.  Im- 
orovenients  aboni  a  farm  miu'lit  be  endless,  and  yet 
all  of  Ihem  important.  Fences  sh.on.d  be  righted, 
and  new  ones  made  where  needed,  and  the  corners 
of  all  well  cle.ined  imu.  il  is  now  llie  most  favora- 
ble season  for  tighteniiiir  ihe  rools  of  your  houses. 
Stable.s,  barns,  sheds,  and  corn  houses,  sliould  be 
put  in  order.  He  who  neglects  having  i-ondorta- 
ble  houses  ami  shell,  rs  liir  his  hor.ses,  call le,  sheep, 
and  even  lio_;s  for  wiiiier,  may  exj'ect  t.i  sustain 
lo-s.  It  IS  an  established  point,  that  stock  will 
keep  fit  .'U  much  less  food  when  housed,  linn  if 
exp  .sed  to  the  severilies  of  the  weather.  Indeed, 
I  should  have  said,  il  is  impo-sible  to  keep  slock  in 
tine  health  and  condition  without  piotectioii  from 
cold  and  .-.lorms.  Mi:(:h  hss  food,  loo,  is  required, 
when  animals  are  reguarly  fed,  watered  and  at- 
tended  Kcnlacl:j  Fur. 


Planti.ng  Fruit  Treks. — Now  is  the  season 
for  those  who  intend  to  plant  onl  fruit  trees  lo  ex- 
ert themselves.  It  is  much  better  lo  do  it  now 
than  to  p. It  It  off  till  spring.  Not  only  is  it  belter 
for  the  trees,  as  they  are  thusenibled  to  establisfi 
themselves  in  their  new  situation  before  the  spring 
opens,  and  thi'v  bnd  out — Ihe  fill  and  winter  rains 
sett  fug  the  earth  firmly  about  ihe  roots,  which  are 
bv  no  n,eans  idle  duriig  the  long  winter  months  — 
but  the  farmer  has  more  leisure  now  than  in  the 
hurry  nf  spring  work.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
too,  th  •-  nurseries  aie  well  slocked;  the  handsome, 
hnaltliy  looKing  plants  havo  not  been  culled  imt, 
h-aving  generally  but  a  poor  cti.'ieo  for  those  who 
If  the    have  neglected  planliny  till  sprin::.      If  some  fresh 


•o  i,n.>^ed,  hv    hem.'    ihrown    ml.,  the    p-sr  p-n,   by  I  to  be  nile.l  wiiu   some  cneap    i  oi    on.      ..    ."^     "■,-,.-  >-"        -    ■•  -•-  —  ,        ,      ■,-        '  • 

,o,r    w.ek^d    over    by    the    indn.slrnms    .M:cnpant ,  latlcr  method  is  eaiploved,  ,t  wilMie  best  previous-    light  niouidtrom  the  woods   or    ro.ul    sides  be    put 
•lerc-.f  andni.x   dwitlitli"ur,ne,.nJ  wishof    lh..|lvlocoyer  the    trunks,    helo  v    the    Iroutrhs,    with    in  the  hole  |..r  the  reception  of  the  t,ee,  ,t  ,s  thought 

'   kmiwnaiistooreMiltth.t    we  have  ..ttain- '  while  wash  or    clay    paim,  to    absorb   ihe  oil    that    to  act  benehcnlly  in  giving  the  young  roots  a  start. 

;d    by    this?       An    inceased,   greatly     increased    may  be  blown  out  of    the  tioughs,   and'   prevent    a  . —h  eslun  I'ar.  i,   OarJ, 


J-,  ^^  Kj  lu  Ti.  J.-S  u     r  .n.  rv  J.VJ  Ci  n. 


KOV.  4,  1840. 


ANn     HOIlTlCULTltKAL     RiGISTER. 

Boston,  VVednesdAv,  Nov.  4,   1840. 


TRIM,  OK  PLOUCHS  AT  U'ORCKSTER. 

Oil  TuHsH:)y,  null  iii-t.,  camp,  on  iit  Wore,  sier  an 
iliipnr;.inl  (ri.i  111  |il"i]i;lis.  I  his  was  iipp.iirihd  liytlie 
Trii>tfes  ol  tliH  MassiicliiisBlis  Agikniiuial  Sm  ioiy, 
Willi  iitri-rid  Uvo  lihiriil  |ii<'iiinmiis :  '1.  For  llm  bfs! 
ploii^li  llinl  ivi  I  turn  tlin  sml  ovit  ihhI  lny  ii  fl-ii,  rpoaril 
in  liB  had  In  ihi-  sireii;;tli  of  ihr  iiiciiioh,  pasiness  nfdnil'l, 
pxci  Hit  <-i' III"  ilu'  work  il  |ierliiniis.  and  lis  ihcapiiess, 
$100— ■•  2  For  the  besi  piiui:ih  iliat  shall  lay  tlm  sod 
on  I'dire  or  ohiiiiui  ly,  :ind  nm  Hal,  i piraid  bejni;  hud  to 
ihf  qnalilii'S  ahovp  nipnMiniHd.  ijj;75." 

'I  ho  ronipi'iiiion  was  opon  lo  ihp  wlmle  coiinlrv  ;  and 
the  award  was  lo  he  nindB  hy  a  coniiniiti'o  Corrned  to 
sccun-,  as  f  ir  as  po-sihin  an  intidhgont  and  itnpariial 
doiisiori.  In  ihis  case  thn  oiiioiiiitei- consisted  oCJolin 
Wi'llcs,  Benj.  Gmhl  and  Hiwry  Cudinan,  Tni-tees,  and 
John  I'nnrp.  of  Roxhiiry,  of  Ihe  Massachiis.  Us  Aurn-ul 
tuial  Siicii'ly;  Levi  Ijincnin,  President  n(  the  Worces- 
ter Agricolliiral  Socieiy  ;  Benjamin  MilU,  a  oele^ate 
fmrn  Ihe  lieikshiie  Ajrricuhnral  Soeieiv  ;  William 
Clarl  ,  from  Ihe  jlarnpshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin 
Auncullnral  Soeiely  ;  Isaac  Alden,  of  Bridgewaier,  from 
th-  I'lymoiiih  AgTinilliiral  Sooieiy  ;  Peier  Thalcher 
presdintoflhe  Bri-lol  A^'rienliural  societ\  ;  S.  I{.  Phelps' 
nl  Maillinro',  from  ihe  iVInhllesix  Ai.'nculiural  Sorietv  • 
AHiTi  Poinam  ami  N  W.  Hazeii,  Ironi  tlie  ICssex  Ao-iicul- 
lural  Soeieiy.  'I'lie  Irial  was  had  in  an  open  and  level 
field,  ahont  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Worcester,  upon  a 
giceii  sward,  a  loamy  soil,  and  i-omparalively  free  from 
Btiin. well  adapted  for  tin;  experitnem. 

'fin' ennimiitee  have  made  a  loll  report  on  the  sub- 
jeci,  annnnncing  iheir  award,  which  we  have  already 
laid  before  llie  public;  and  which  has  been  read  vviih 
geneial  inieiest.  We  ^h  dl  go  into  some  farther  de- 
tails on  ihe  BPihjei  t,  which  we  had  prepared  to  submit 
to  our  readers  in  an  I'arlier  paper;  but  we  shall  not  in 
leniioiially  trespass  upon  ihe  report  or  province  of  ihe 
committee. 

The  pioiiijhs  entered  Cur  the  compelilion  were  as  sob- 
joinoil  ;  some 'of  them  for  the  premium  on  lijingthe 
furrow  slice  flat — some  fnr  layiMir  i  al  an  obli<iue  aiii>le  , 
and  some  for  bolh  kinds  of  work. 

rioogh  No.  I  was  Irom  John    Wilson,  Deerfleld,  Mass. 
'      2  '  I'loun   &   Mears,  liosloii,     ' 

'         '      3  '  Wilkie's  Scotch  ploujrhjimpurt 

ed. 
'         '      4         '  Charles  Moward,  Hinjtliam,  Ms. 

'         '      5         '  H"^L'les,Niiiirse&  Mason,  Wor. 

rester,  Mass. 

'         '      6         •  Bainah,  A-  iVIooers.llh.ica,  i\.  Y 

'  '       7  '  Coiiielms  Itergeo,  Brooklyn,  ' 

'  '8  '  EG    Whiting,  Roehesl.  r,       ' 

'         '      9         '  Henry  Stevens,  B.irnil,  Vl, 

BllSflleS,  N'omse  A-  Mas-Ill,  Prn.ily  it  Mears,  and  C. 
Hmv.ird,  had  several  pioufjlis  m  tiieir  mannfa.tnre  in 
the  field,  the  varieties  adapied  to  diUVreiit  kinds  of 
wofk,  anil  mainlv  dillciinir  from  each  oiher  in  size  and 
the  forms  nf  the  mmiM-hoards.  It  would  he  di/Ji.  iilt  to 
pmni  out  these  diffirei.ces  withotii  a  personal  insoi  c- 
lion  "f  ihi-  ini|dciiirnis. 

PI■u^hNn  :i  was  an  imported  Scotcii  ploiiul),  made 
by  Wilkie  and  cniisiilereil  an  im()r.ivenient  011"  rinmll's 
celehrati  d  Scnii  h  plough.     It  was  sent  hy  B    I  oor,  Esq., 

fr Ins  farm  at    Imlia.,    Hill,    West    Newburv,  :\lass.' 

nod  iiiana;;ed  hy  a  fii-l  rale  pinuohman,  Jaon  s'.Sie wart. 
Ills  laniier  at  Indian  I  iill.  Itwunld  bec.ilhda  swing 
plnii;.!!,  Ihoiigh  it  loid  a  wheel  wiihio  the  mould  hoaid 
and  land  side,  desifined  to  assist  as  a  lulcrmn  in  raising 
the  pnnit  lion.  I'le  irround,  and  in  the  Inriiiog.inJ  o-,.ne- 
ral  m.niagemenl  nf  the  impleineiii  It  is  said  ihal  ihis 
wheel  liMs  been  fnnnd  by  ac.  ur  ile  nie.isuremeni  in  Curt. 
land,  to  diminish  the  diaiiglil  m  quired.  It  i-aii  only  do 
this  by  .levaliiif  the  liindir  part  of  the  sole  ot  the 
plough  and  Ci.iisi'((oei,tly  lessening  its  frii'tion  on  the 
le.lli.iii  nf  tlie  tiiiro.v.  Since  wrilinij  the  above,  we 
have  t'liind  the  lo  I  .wiiii;  aecnunl  of  VVilkie's  plon;;li  in 
nil  Knglish  piililn  aiion  :  '■ -piij^  |||„|,j,|,  „,.,j  inveiiled 
by  the  laie  IM r  WilKie  in  Id^.").     We  consider  this  a.s  hy 

far   till St  perfeet  imple'ln  nl  of  llm  plou;;li    kiinl,  Ih  il 

has  hilheito  been  prodiieed  The  wheel  is  plaeed  so 
os  10  im  line  IVnin  ihe  perpendienlar  at  an  ani.'le  ofahoui 
3ll  ili-iliees  ;  and  lollowinj  in  the  angle  of  [he  furrow 
cut  iiy  ihe  eo  il'n-r  an. I  share,  it  ensu.es  a  gre.uer  deeiee 


of  St.  adiness  III  the  moium  of  tlin  plo  gU  ihaii  win  n  roll- 
ing nnly  in  the  boi.cm  ol  llie  liiriow.'^ 

.Vir  Hovvard,  we  understand  smne  years  since  applied 
a  wheel  in  a  similar  way  lo  one  of  'uU  plnn«lis,  bm  it 
was  nol  approved.  We  have  not  ihe  particulars  and 
dn  nni  knnw  whether  it  weie  1  I. iced  piipendienhiily  or 
obliqnel/.  For  the  purjiose  01  turning  a  plough  so  nitfi- 
cull  of  managemenl  as  tins  ;.,  any  but  an  t.xperienced 
lianil.  It  iiinsi  be  uselnl  ;  hui  f.r  anv  other  |  uipnse,  in 
our  view  it-  niiiily  remains  to  be  proved.  We  eaiinol 
coin-eive  Ihal  It  should  siearly  the  plniiah.  This  plough 
was  eompnsed  alinosi  wholly  of  iron;  and  Ihe  mould 
board  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  10  Ihe  lorui  of  a 
wedge. 

Plou;;li  No  9  was  likewise  a  plough  uilh  a  mould 
bnard  f.nhiooed  i.-i  a  de;;r.  e  alter  the  Scotch  model. 
The  handles  and  beam  ueieof  vvooil.  Tins  is  an  ad- 
niiiable  ploiifih  for  lapping  ihe  lurn.w  slice,  and  the 
foiniol  lis  mould  board  lor  that  purpose  excellent,  Tl  is 
plonsrh  was  in  llie  ploughing  nialch  ihe  next  day,  the 
plonghman  entering  merely  as  an  aimileur  and  not  a 
Cnlnpe'ilor,  wllieh,  as  he  was  from  a  diderenl  cnunly, 
the  rules  01  the  Soeieiy  (iirbade.  The  work  perlormed 
by  il,  will)  an  excellent  ploughman  al  is  heels,  was  not 
siirpa..se.l  on  the    field. 

I'l  lUgii  .No.  (i,  from  Barnahy  &  Mooer-,  of  Iiha  a, 
N  v.,  was  a  plough  of  singnl.ir  conslriieiioii,  ami  dis- 
playing; niiich  inirenuiiy.  It  had  two  inoiil.i  bouids.and 
by  tnuchiiig  a  sprinif  vvilli  the  foot,  each  might  be  used 
aiternaiely  for  a  mould  boaid  or  a  land  side,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holder.  By  this  atraiigemeni  there  is  no 
oceasiui  for  carrying  the  plough  round  al  the  end  ol 
the  (urrow  ;  the  calile  in  tiirning  ly  the  help  0/  the 
ploughman,  will  at  once  adjusi  it.  The  c.ittle  are 
brimiihi  imniedialely  round,  the  horse  or  ox  v  alking 
now  in  the  furrow,  that  walked  before  on  ihe  land  ; 
and  Ihc  |ilougli  coming  back  and  turning  the  slice  into 
the  last  furiovv  which  had  been  made.  By  an  easy  ad- 
jus  ment  Ihis  |iloiiuh  was  susceptible  of  having  bolh 
mould  b.-aids  eqo.illy  extended  and  Ihen  lieiiig  v^orked 
us  a  double  mould  board  plough.  Thispinngli  appealed 
with  its  name,  SuPEi..sEDKB,  in  capitals  upon  iis  beam, 
from  its  supposed  adapiedness  to  take  ihe  pl.n  e  of  ..thei 
plnughs  in  doing  various  kinds  of  work.  Tlis  plough 
n.is  leeeived  several  hcmorary  noiiies.  The  Iwo  inould 
boards  Hid  Ihe  power  of  ch.inging  them  at  the  I'nd  of 
the  furrow,  is  nol  oiiginal  ;  hut  the  machinery  bv  vvliich 
this  IS  done  we  have  not  .-een  bef  re. 

Plough  No.  7,  km.wn  as  Ihe  Be  gen  plough,  is  cele- 
bialed  111  the  neighh  irhood  of  New  York  ;  and  there  has 
the  general  pref  renc.i.  It  is  capable,  with  a  good 
ploughman,  of  doing  admirable  work,  as  we  have  seen 
on  another  occasion.  The  wnrkm'iuslnp  of  llie  pinugli 
was  very  idumsv  ;  and  it  is  atlord.d  at  a  proponiomilly 
small  price.  The  iheapoess  will  be  (Considered  by 
many  persons  as  a  reeommendatioo,  provided  the  work- 
man-hip be  deemed  sufiiciently  gmid  for  all  purposes  ol 
use        Its  slrenuth  (ould  not  be  questioned. 

Phmgh  No.  ti  was  well  iiia.le  and  of  good  liirm  for 
so. lie  kinds  of  Work  The  shape  ,,f  this  inould  bnard, 
compared  with  many  [ilouglis  used  in  the  eountiy,  is 
much  lo  be  eoinmeaded,  ll.ough  ihe  drafl  required  was 
much  against  it. 

Plniigh  No.  1  is  well  suited  lo  the  oljecis  10  vihich  it 
13  principally  applied,  Ihal  of  ploughing  in  slubhle  and 
clover;  and  the  refuse  ol  broom  corn.  Ills  approvi;d 
by  many  farm,  rs  on  I 'nnm  elicui  river.  It  does  not  ap- 
peal well  sillied  to  ploiuiiing  green  sward,  Irom  the 
shoriness  of  me  mould  b..anl,  and  a  waul  of  curvature 
on  Its  u|iper  pait,  lor  which  lea  ons  it  breaks  r.ither 
ih.in  luriis  the  sward.  This  likewise  occasions  a  heavy 
draught. 

Phmgh  No.  2  fioni  Prouty  and  jMears  is  denominated 
by  ti.o.-e   ingenious  mechiinicj  ihe    ••  ilentral  Ur.iuglii.' 

The  land  si f  the    piou-li    is   im  lined  to    the   nght 

at  an  angle  we  should  siippnse  of  snme  ten  or  filleeli 
degiees;  Ihe  point  cd'  ihe  share  diverges  from  the  line 
of  Ihe  beam  very  cn-ideiably  towards  the  left;  and 
ihiis  Ihe  gri  al  ell-ri  of  ihe  plnngh,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed the  expression  is  coniinuallv  to  make  towards  llie 
land,  culling  under  the  the  laud  at  an  angle  correspond- 
ing to  ihe  oldlqillly  of  ihe  Ijod  side  ol  llie  ploiiu-ll  11 
IS  obvious  on  .•x.inonallnn  Dial  lie-  luriowside,  where 
It  IS  designed  o  be  laid  Hal  will  be  cul  in  Ihls  case 
ill  .1  form  to  shut  III  more  perl.  i:ily  ihan  if  the  furrow 
slice  he  funned  wilh  perpendicular  sides.  In  order  lo 
lest  peilectly  ihe  eti'ect  ..f  suen  airangemeni  It  would 
have  been  nee.  Ssaiy  lo  have  held  me  plough,  whicll 
we  bad  II. I  opporiuuity  of  ihnnj.  but  vv  lihoul  dnimr 
Ibis  11  wnold  be  iiaiui-.il  In  ml  r  i|i,,i  the  power  m 
dr.iiigiil  and  the   ililliruliy  ol  leddiug  must  be  increased. 


It  IS  intended  however,  that  a  contrary  efiecl    irom  this 
should  be  produced 

'Ihal  .1  plough  should  "draw  true"  as  ihe  expression 
IS,  or  as  the  t  iigiisb  call  11,  should  "  s«  im  lair"  is  a 
material  lequi-ite.  Plnughmg  should,  as  l.ir  as  pos.sible 
In  me  same  land  be  of  equal  depih  and  eqiiai  widih  of 
ihe  tuirow  slice;  and  the  plough  m  older  liiai  il  should 
'■  ho  d  1  asy"  sb.mld  coosianily  tind  10  keep  itself  in  an 
uprighi  p  siiioii.  All  diveision  of  its  poinl  fmrn  a  line 
parallel  nr  cnmeideni  wuh  the  draught  increases  the 
|inwei^  ol  ihaiight  n  quired  ;  and  the  iiiiliculty  of  linld- 
iiig.  'Ihe  poini  ol  the  share  may  be  sharpened  by  be, ng 
flallened  or  cut  down  011  the  upper  side  ;  but  11  should 
in  no  ca.-e  be  turned  upwaids  or  downwards,  or 
towards,  ur  from  llie  land  These  being  adjusted  we 
apprehend  that  the  centre  of  tiaclion  and  the  line  of 
diaiight  will  depend  nioie  uf.on  ihe  lengih  of 'lie  beam 
and  of  ihe  chain  and  the  mod.-  of  atiai  lung  ii  to  iliu 
beam  by  ihe  bridle  than  upon  an»  pariTcular  form 
of  the  plough.  The  experienced  and  ob.serving  plonuli- 
maii  Hill  easily  hiiiisell  adjust  this  ;  and  any  a'dvaliTge 
supposi  d  0.  this  case  10  be  derivi  d  from  the"  form  ol  ihe 
|i|iiiigh  do,  s  not  appear  10  us,  as  al  piesenl  advised, 
hilly  esi.ibhshed.  '1  his  however  can  be  best  deUMuin- 
ed  only  by  actual  irial. 

^  Nns  4  an. I  5  IJ.maid's  ploughs  and  those  of  Ruggleg, 
Nnurse  iV  Ala  on,  as  well  as  those  of  Prouty  &  AVears', 
are  all  finished  with  great  care  and  show  the  skill  wiih 
which  our  mechanics  execute  their  work.  It  is  wiili 
no  view  of  disparaging  others,  thai  we  say  ihat  the  fio-h- 
iiig  of  Hovvard's  ploughs  disp. ays  great  nealiiess  and 
strength.  The  ploughs  exhibiied  we  undersiand  w  ere 
selected  lioin  a  promiscuous  collcciion  at  llie  store  of 
M.  ssis.  J.  Breek  &  Co.  and  presented  the  usual  slylo 
of  vvorkiiianship.  'I'lie  iinplemeiils  presented  by  luig- 
gles  &.  Co.  and  I'ronly  ijt  Alears  were,  we  should  inler 
p.irlicularly  prepared  lor  the  occasion  and  much  p..ins 
and  some  expense  incurred  in  llie  sly  le  of  gelling  theiQ 
up  They  were  certainly  very  handsome  iho.ig'ih  ihe 
finish  could  add  nothing  10  iheir  iiilrinsic  value  as  im- 
plements of  husbandry. 

For  a  mere  spectator  on  this  occasion  to  compare  mi- 
nulely  the  difi'eieni  ploughs  was  imp.issible.  We  shall 
not  undertake  il.  The  Couiiuiltee  111  iheir  refiort  .lave 
poinled  nut  differences,  wtiicli  could  only  be  asceriaim-d 
by  hnlding,  lor  which  we  bad  no  opporlunily  m  respect 
10  Knggles,  th.iugh  we  have  stood  many  a  day  betwian 
the  handl.s  of  Howard.  All  Ihal  tiiiie"Howuida 
plough  was  highly  esleeined  ;  and  since  il,at  lime  it 
has  been  the  subject  ol  <-onstant  improvenieni  We 
are  nol  willing  10  admit  Inat  any  ihiiii;  of  hu- 
man an  has  reached  the  limiis  of  perleciion,  but  wi  be. 
lieve  ihai  no  better  ploughs  lor  any  and  every  kind  of 
woik,  all  circumstances  bi-ing  laken  into  rronsideralnm 
are  at  preseni  to  hi'  found  than  those  of  Howard,  'ihe 
inould  boarii  has  been  exleuded  since  ii  was  first  pro- 
ducd;  every  etforl  has  been  made  which  exp,  rn  nee 
suggesled  to  improve  it,  ami  a  shoe  has  been  apple  d 
in  a  very  substantial  m.iiiner  to  ihe  level  side,  vvbieh 
essentially  coniribules  to  llie  strength  and  durabiliiy  of 
ihe  iniplemeiit. 

in  a  plough  formed  upon  approved  malhenialical  iirin- 
ciples  excepting  miar  the  end  of  llie  share,  which  is 
lliUened  loall,,w  ol  its  easy  passage  under  the  sward, 
i  the  curv.itiiie  ol  ihe  mould  board  should  pass  grailli.uly 
'  through  a  quarier  of  a  cin  le  01  W)-  umil  11  r  aches  a 
poim  where  a  line  dr.iwn  from  llie  lop  of  ihe  mould 
boaul  10  llie  snoe  or  heel  of  the  pl.mgh  would  be  exact- 
ly perpendicular.  Ihe  luriow  -lide  is  then  placed  in 
an  uprighi  pnsi.inn  ;  .,nd  i,ey..nd  Ihis  p,,ii,i,  m,;  curva- 
lure  ol  Ihe  umul  ,  bnard  slmuld  b.  exi.  nded  sufbcenily 
to  inveitmesnd  11  sucli  an  angle  as  11  is  desirable  it 
should  lay  111.  Ihis,  as  we  have  sad,  must  dejieiid 
much  U|,on  ihe  plnughmaii.  ilnuigh  il  is  d,  suable  that 
Ihe  shape  of  .he  plough  should  be  such  as  to  require  as 
ht.le  as  possible  llie  sKi.l  ol  iiie  hnlUirr.  'J'be  exieiisiun 
of  llm  iiiniiiU  luardbeyniid  Ibis  point  vs  ould  im.-iease 
Ihe  Irictnm  and  1  onseqnenily  the  power  lequued  lor 
the  draiighi;  and  on  Ibe  other  hand  b.o  slmri  a  mould 
board  lends  10  br,  ak  the  furiow  slice  and  leave  the 
ground  in  heaps. 

The  in-tru'iienl  foi  gauging  the  diau.^lii  is  an  English 
invention  called  .,  b,  „an,ouieler  or  measuier  ol  pifwer. 
ills  well  descriliid  by  ilie  l^ommilK-e.  It  is  alluei  ed 
10  the  end  ol  llie  be.un  ol  ihe  plnugb  with  ibe  chain 
.inched  lo  the  other  an.i  acis  i,p„u  the  same  principle 
as  Ihe  modern  iiisiri.m.  lit  wiili  a  lio,,k  at  one  end  and  a 
ring  al  Ihcihei,  .,,,d  a  mass  index  m  Ironl  lor  ueigbing 
small  maileis  in  p,ace  oi    tne    old  lasliioned  sleel-yaiOs. 

""^    ""-^ '•"<■    '■"•Id-    a  link  in    ,i,e     1  ,e  ol  drau.-hl  ; 

and  aLc.uding  lo  ,lie  power  lequund  lo  move  ilie  plough, 
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the  bmvs  rifilii.  jiiHrruiiuMii,  wliirli  .ire  of  sleel  are  lengtli- 
eneil  ntiil  coriirmteil,  ati  I  these  ditTerenoeg  ire  iiwlicaieil 
by  .1  huii'.l,  which  lr;iver.-iHS  upon  a  siuii-cireuhir  sc:iltt  of 
bras*,  which  in  ;!riidiiaied  inio  hundreds,  lialves,  and 
qnarii  rs.  !Si.  lh.it  ilie  niiniher  iiidiiaicd  by  iln^  ii.ind 
may  In-  snppi-si  d  In  niark  the  nnniht-r  of  jionnds  wei^^ht 
requirid  [o  move  ih.i  plough.  Il  is  ditticiili  to  make  cmr- 
selve.s  inteMijrihle  v\ilhoul  a  plate  and  this  we  des^ri  to 
fiiriiisli  in  a  liilure  pipio-.      As  on  aceonni  of  tlie  dilfer-  | 


p.iss 


ent  f|iialities  ol  ilie  soil  iliroii;;li  whicli  ihe  |iiouf;h 
es,  liie  iliHrieiit  depilis  of  the  ploiijrliuif.,  ihc  riiffe.  ent 
n'ldtiis  ot  liip  fmrow  slice,  tlie  ditlereoces  in  llio  speed 
of  the  team  at  diftVrent  limes,  and  oecasional  ohsdne- 
lions  from  sni.ill  stones,  the  hand  wonid  travel  slowly  or 
with  rapidity  and  somoiin)(.s  range  ihioiii;ii  a  large  space, 
the  true  de;rree  as  far  a-  indicated  by  the  iiislrutnent  was 
nee  essarily  matter  nf  judfrment,  through  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  exactness  was  doubtless  iinide  as  is  to  he  ex- 
pected. 

For  the  sake  of  an  illiislralion,  we  shall  give  an  ix- 
aniplo  of  the  diff'*rent  comparat.vt'  results,  premising 
that  on  account  of  differences  tn  the  depths  .ind  widths 
ol  llie  furtovv  slices  the  true  result  can  be  detcrniitn-d 
only  by  that  mixed  calculation  which  the  Committee 
have  ailoptr  d.  In  our  opioi.m  ilie  depth  and  width  of 
the  furrow  slice  should  be  prescribed  bv  tlie  Cotnmittee 
It  shoulil  of  course  be  nniforui  and  tlie  competitors  should 
be  rifiidly  held  to  it  Tlie  Coinmiliee  thought  diifer- 
ently  :  and  we  do  not  mean  to  question  the  soundness  of 
their juilguieiit  wiiatever  partiality  we  may  have  f-.r  our 
own  The  statistics  tire  Iroin  our  own  private  minutes 
as  taken  from  tlieir  verbal  leporis  on  the  field,  and  the 
Committee  are  not  responsible  fir  our  accuracy. 

Jn  the  trial  of  ploughs   (or  laying  the    furrow  slice  at 
an  oblique  angle  the  re.-ults  were  as  follows: — 
No.  of  Depth  of 

Plough.  furrow. 

1  fi  in. 

3  (!  1-a 

4  6  1-2 

5  5 

6  •>  1-4 

7  5  3  4 

8  4  14 
!)  5  I --2 

No  2,  though  entered  second  on  the  list,  taken  by 
the  commiiti'e,  wtis  designed  solely  lor  ploughing  flat 
We  give  it  in  this  case  because  wc  have  room  otilj  for 
one  table.  Two  ploughs  from  the  same  firm  were  en- 
tered for  ibis  object :   we  give  the  result  of  one  only  : 

Depth  of  furrow.     Wi'llh.    Power  of  draught  in  cwt. 
No.  2.  6  III.  lain.  2  5-8 

From  these  elements  will  appear  the  care  and  exact- 
ness iMtii  wliK-h  tlie  <'otninittee  sought  to  perpirin  a  du- 
ty siillicienily  per|il.  xing  ;  and  in  which  the  most  honest 
and  lutelligeut  arc  liable  to  errors  of  judgment.  As  re- 
spects the  fractions  given  in  the  depths  and  widths  id' 
the  furrows,  we  have  little  c.infidence  in  them;  and  so, 
likewise,  in  regard  to  measuring  eighths  on  the  dyna- 
inooieter;  but  they  sho<v  at  least  the  solicitude  of  the 
Coinmiliee  to  be  sci  ijpiihnjsl y  ex.'icl. 

The  commiitee  having  allowed  tlie  various  competi- 
tors t"  plough  tin  e(|ual  quauiity  of  land  with  their  own 
plonghmau.  alierwaids  by  a  sub-commitlee  made  an  ex- 
peiirnent  with  several  ploughs  themselves.  This  w.is 
certainly  a  jiidiiMous  mode  ef  an  tving  at  a  correct  deri- 
sion. We  did  net  atieiid  the  f.rther  trials  made  on  the 
ensuing  inortiing,  from  the  necessity  of  being  in  another 
fi.dd. 

Uur  limits  oblige  lis  to  postpone  some  farther  remarks 
en  this  important  experiment.  H.  C 
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HenerTc  f,.  tile  New '|.;iii;IomI    t'oriiier 

Ai  M  irkel  3550  Beel  Catth'.  lOOfl  Stores.  84n0  Sheep, 
and  SOO  Swine.  A  hirge  nuinhi'r  of  Uecf  Cattle  and  a 
stilt  larger  number  ol  Siieep  unsold. 

I'l.ii  Ks  —  ''erf  I'litl.le  — I'ric  s  have  declined,  and  we 
reduce  our  qiioialions.  First  quality,  $.')  25  a  .$5  511 
Sei-ond  quality,  $4  75  a  $5  UO.  Thiid  quality,  f3  50  a 
.*i4  50 

Bdrrelhng  Cirtth  — We  reduce  our  quotations,  at 
which  I'l  i.  e-  the  harrellers  (iiiicliased  a  lull  supply. — 
.Mess  $4  75;   No.  I  $-1  00  ;   No.  a  .$;!  Oil. 

Stores — Yeailings,  :fi5  :i  *ll.  Two  Year  Old  $ia  a 
$18.     Three    Year  Old,  i|,21    a  .ifaT. 

S/iec/i  —  'Doll."  :ind  the  market  "glinted."  Lots 
weie  sold  at  .^1  2,5,  $1  3.3,  $1  37,  $\  50,  SI  75,  Ijll  80, 
fa  00.  $2  33  and  $2  .50. 

S'lm/ie —Sales  quick.  Lots  to  peddle  at  3  1-2  for 
sows  and  4  1-a  for  harrows.  At  retail  from  4  1-2  to 
5  1-2. 


I'ower  of 

Width. 

Draught  in  cwt 

14  in. 

3  34 

9  1-2 

3 

13 

2  7-8 

11  1-4 

2  1  2 

11   1-2 

3  1-2 

11  1-2 

3  3-4 

9 

2  1-4 

10 

234 

({('iinrTcil  l(n-  llie  iNiMv  [".iitiliiTiiI  Farmer. 
Rni)(;po(  i!ip  TliermoniPtor  :it  l)ip  (taiHeiiof  the  proprietors 
»(  tlie  New  Erii;!;in(i    Farmer,  IWijjUhm,  iMnss.   in  a  shaded 
Viirrlipflv  PX|ii>7'nre    wrrk  pinlins  Nov.  1. 

Oct.  1340,        I  6  A .M.  I  12,  VI.  \  6.I\M.  |    Wind . 

i\Innday, 

Tue-iday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

l*'riday, 

Sniiirday, 

Sim  lay. 


26 

34 

3.-. 

33       1 

2- 

2-i 

34 

■6>       \ 

2,^ 

32 

oil 

46       1 

29 

47 

65 

GO       1 

3U 

62 

67 

5-1       1 

31 

4.1 

47 

46 

1 

40 

47 

4 '2 

N.  W. 
W 

s.  w. 

s. 

s. 

E. 

N. 


Jt2aS9achiiee<t8  HorUcultural   Society. 

EXHIBITION    OF    FRUITS, 

Saturday^  Oct    31,  IH40. 

By  M.  P.  Wilder,  DorchesUr;  Pe;,rs— Pusse  Colmar,  ' 
Beiirre  Did,  ljeurr<i  d'  Areinbiir^ — each  ot  veiy  lirst  i 
qiifihtv.  1 

By  Chefver   Neuhnll.of    Dorchester;  Pears— Block- 
er's M.adow,  (sweet  and  f.iir.)  VVnkiri-inii^  (adiitirable,)  I 
Dix.  (do.)      (itavenslein  :ip,,|(' — beaiiiif.il.  j 

By  J"hii  Piiiire,  ol'  UuxhiKy;  Marie  Louise,  (very 
excellent,)  and  Urbamste  Pears— pa>sf'd  npp,  but  ofun- 
oominon  si/e. 

By  Joseph  ralrh,  ol  R.»xhijry  ;  (iiapeslrorn  Prance —  ' 
open  L-iiilurc — wiihi'ni  n  name  —  of  good   promise. 

Fur  ihti  Coiiiiiiiilee,  I 

WM.  OLIVER.      I 


CO\%  S   AVAX  I  ED. 

Wanted  to  hire  on  fair  I'rins  2  or  3  qoorl  Cows  that  will 
give  a  "nod  quanliiy  of  Milk  lhrnii?h  the  winter, — or  would 
purchase  il  preferred.  Aiiv  roniniti  meal  inn  addressed  to 
Taunton  Tost  office,  ltox26,  will  he  ininicdiately  attended  lo. 

Oct.  28.  3w 

GRGEN  HOU.S!=:  PLANTS,  &c.  «fec. 

The  suhscriber  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  House 
Plants  or  Garden  Shrub,  in  the  very  he^t  order.  Also — 
Dahlia  roots,  (all  the  new  varielies);  Black  llamhurg, 
Nweelwaier,  and  Isahello  Grapevines;  Roses  and  Pceonies  ; 
Honeysuckles  and  other  ere.  pers  ;  HIark,  While,  and  Red 
fJurrani  trees :  VVhiie  mid  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Aspaiagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &c. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  prnmpily  and  faithfully  executed  5 ! 
or  ibey  can  he  lorwarded  to.  or  left  with  J    Hreck  &  Co 
JAMES  L    L.  F.  WARREN. 

Oct.  2?.  Nonanlum  Vale,  Brighton. 

\VlLt.JS'S    LATEST    IMPROVED     \  EG^'^TABLE 
CITTTER.  I 

For  sale  at  the  IVew  England  Afjricultural  Warehouse,! 
No.  .61  and  Si  North  Maike'i  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest, 
Improved  Vegptable  Culler.  This  machine  surpasses  alt  ; 
others  lor  the  purpose  ot  LUltini;  Rnta  B.n^a.  Manuel  Wurt-  j 
zei,  and  niher  roots.  The  ^rcai  objfdinn  toother  machines, 
IS  their  cutiini?  the  roots  into  slice--,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  catiip  lo  get  hold  ol  ihcm  :  this  machine  I 
with  a  lillle  alteration,  cnls  them  into  Ia:-a:e  or  small  pieces,  I 
ot  such  shape  as  is  inosl  conveineut  lor  the  cattle  to  eat.  U  | 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  ronis  per  min-  ; 
uie.  JO:?EPH   BRECK  &  CO.      ! 

Oct.  23.         t 

FUUIT  TREES   KOR  SALE. 

At  the  Pomnlogical  Garden,  Salem,  Mass.,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Fruit  Trees  nf  the  best  Nalive  and  I'oreign  varieties. 
Apply  bv  mail  10  the  subscriber. 

R0I5ERT  MANNING. 

Salein,  Oct    14.1.'i4n. 

J-EXCE  CHMKS, 

Just  received  from  England,  al  the  New  Engl  md  Agricul 
tural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suiialile  for  makin?  the 
chain  lence,  iic.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

July  15. 

WALKt'.RS'S    FIAE  TULIPS.  | 

For  sale  at  No.  52,  North  Market  street,  a  great  variety 
ot  Walker's  fine  named  Tulips,  ai  S.j  per  dozen,  with  their 
names.  Many  nf  the  original  Bidhs  cost  five  times  that  sum- 
Those  who  intend  lo  set  out  a  lulip  bed,  will  do  well  lo  call 
soon,  as  Ocitilter  is  ihe  best  monih  lor  this  linsiness.  j 

Fine  Mixed  lulips  wiibuui  names,  Si  per  tbizen.  Also 
Hvacinths  olevery  variety,  embraeini:  all  the  most  approved 
sorts,  wiih  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbr)us  lonis. 

JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Oct.  21,  1S40.  ' 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

CORRECTED    WITH   GREAT  CARE,    WEEKLY. 


Apples.  Winter, 

AsME^,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs. 

Pol,      '    . 

Bfans,  wliile,  Foreign. 

*'  "        Domestic,  . 

Beep,  mess,  new, 

No   1.     .         .         . 
prime, 
Bkeswax,  white, 
yellow, 
Bristles,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm. 
Chrfse,  new  milk, 

CiDEH,        .  ,  .  . 


Bone  Manuhk, 

in  casks. 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

soiiihem,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American) 
Fi3H,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Biv,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No,  1 .      . 
No.  2,' 
No  3,       . 
Alewivcs,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 
Salmon,  No.  1 , 
Flol'r,  Genesee,     cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 
Rye,      .... 
Meal,  Indian,  in  bhls. 
Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

,  southern  flat,  yellow 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime) 
southern. 
Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  200n  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality,       .... 
Lard,  Boston,       .... 

southern,        .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  ciiy  tannage, 
do.  c  'uniry  do. 

Ballimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  li^ht, 
Boston,  do.  siaugfiter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     . 
Molasseo,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Fool,     . 
Plaster  Pari.-^,  per  ton  o(  2200  lbs, 
PoQic,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
SsEDs:   tierd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  .southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,     . 

Flax 

Red  Clover,  northern, 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Biown, 
"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried, 
Teazles,  Isl  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Meeces, . 

America:!,  lull  blood,  washed 
do.         3-4ihs  do. 

do.         I  -2  do. 

do.         1-4  rind  common, 
"       f  Pulled  superfine 
No 


barrell 


pound  ! 


pound 
dozen 
tiarrel 
bushel 


37 


"      I   1  07 
barrel   12  75 


bushel 


6  50 


pound 


pound 


3  25 


40  I        42 

28  I        32 

IR  00     19  00 

28  00  ;  30  00 

to  i      ii 

9  10 

1 5  00  I  16  00 
10  50  ; 


20 


12 

a 

26 

" 

as 

" 

22 

" 

20 

" 

19 

«' 

21 

« 

IS 

cask 

75 

gallon 

20 

1  15 
40 


25 
20 
13 
12 
30 
28 
27 
23 
21 
23 
21 
8« 
27 

1  OS 

1 1« 

4S 


Z  -  I  N"   3, 


barrel 

17  00 

1 6  00 

" 

14  50 

\r,  50 

i( 

13  00 

14  00 

bushel 

4  00 

4  50 

u 

70 

80 
1  SO 

" 

2  00 

2  26 

2  25 

2  50 

2  00 

2  50 

pound 

13 

14 
IS 

4 

S 

i[ 

12 

u 

<c 

84 

8 

prM. 

pound 

45 

48 

" 

40 

45 

" 

40 

i( 

35 

as 

" 

35 

37 

" 

ii 

45 

Sr. 

40 

23 

2S 

18 

20 

14 


X  K  V.      i]  N  0  \.  A   N  !)     y   \   R  A'  K  II. 


V.  4     1    1u 


M  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  M   t  0   IJ  S 


I'ltflT    Ai*  i>    «»l{.\  V  «j?.>l- A!-   'IKKKS. 

,      . ;.  ji;  i-iiieii  ill  .1  .iiNlitnc",    vvisiu.i^  lo   piirt-riii^e  lr<-ps.  mv  j 

.,,r,r.i-i  l.-iliinil'':!    liia.    VVfWlM     -flfCl     I'lLil     t.,f    ItilioWIII'^     llUiM'llP.S  ' 

IIOkP^I  liLh   ADVI'A  I  ORE.  /,.mi  an  l    J.- mh  .u  il  IV.>.->.  l'|.„i  s   an  I    sliiiil.^   ol  evriv| 

/U  t!,p  |.eri..,l  wl,,.,!    Mi.r.a  >v:is  ul)o;,t  to-  illvsH.'     i'--ni.l..".  'i.  .1  .n'..  l"-  ■•|''>'M   ■■"  I  i")  punu  ui,„  .ih  ,„„..  , 
1.1.  1^,  .   ..  i  .1  11)  1,1,11  n.ici..n-j,  .111  I  liM>vai-il  Uipin  lo  huv  piifl  ol  ilif  luuii    , 

..      .1..,    fM.......  r. l>  .... -r....      ...in...... I    ..11  I  F  .        '  ^    '  ! 


Sicily,  llie  Clli'viilinr  R ,  piiy.n-i.<U'r    L"'nf'riil  uf 

tlie  Ni';ipi)l-tiiM  t'uirrK,  Wiis  Inn  i-lli:i^  l!.rnii:;li  C^iilii    1 
liiiii  'or  ill''  I  iir|iii.~t^    lit'  jiiiiiiiiir  ill''    iir^ii.v,    IriUnj.' 
l)Pi'n  III  .N'-ipli-^  I'l  iiiiilxi' iilTiin5r''i'nciH^' loi' 'iiL'  Iimii>- 
Iliis^li-n  111'   ii  i;il  .nlily  iif    spneip.—  lie    li:nl  s.  lit  mi 
Ills    si'iviiiil    lii'l'iirc  Ijiiii.  In  |iii'|iiri'    lii.-^  i|iiiiiIiMS  ;il 

till'   ll.^^  II    lit' .  ■'X|icilitl<_r  M   iirilVl'    lIl'T"    lUMl- 

6'll"iii  n:;;litr;ill  ;    I'lil    V.n)    diiy  Ih'Iiil'    vimv   .■iiilhy.i 

lio  li.iil   l..ili:ri>il  nil  llie  rniil,  i:ii.l    it  iiiiu>    ■■'clock  Mi  i  a,,  i  i^iipii,, 

llii^    v-v  iiiiijr,  I'ouiiil  lio  iviis  s.lll    il    ;i     (•■■ii-i.li'ivilile  i      Or ;.  r>  will  !■■■  nceivcj  ('■■r   I'umi,  i\ uf  aii,l    other  .-lock 

lli«t:iiici-  rriiiii     llic     |iri>|inscil    i'n;l     nl'    liis   j  nirncy. 

)iO    u     s   '.^il    much    ll  i:r:l-.>^('il     lllHJ      I'illijlu'll     triilt     ll"  i 

tie"-''' e.l  u.j.i.t  lip  li.r  ihc  ii  ;.hi  ni  tlio  lir^tc,  cv  ii-  j  ..o';-,,.,.,  ,,„:,  „  ,>  ...p^  ,  ,„■  ,,,.,1,  (;.,„l,.„  .s,.,.,|..    „„..i   „i 

ic'Ml  ll  li-i'-  iio  »t  liM;jllr  oil  f  t'li  till  lilt!  r^i:!iii  u- j  xvliuii  liiivi-  h  ■('■1  rai^i'ii  ■in  t^r 'nir  ■■u-ii  in.-jH'Ciioii  finm  imc 
lie  !iii.|iliii".)iiliii'  r<..i(l-nlf.  iiili.!iiti-.l  liv  '  111-111  iiri'l  ; -■  ■■■  ic  1  i.-i.^;  wli.ili  *■(■  wi.rri.ii  i.i  l.c  ■■!  liic  iJ.iie»l  ii.M.iij 
,  .         ...      .7       !■  .  1        '.•  '      ^1  'I"'  V'c^viii  o]  ilu*  pioeul  se!i.>t>ii. 

\'jni  11  ii.fil  !. ■■■!<». 

Ag'  ic.i.iliriil  liii|>  CM  outs 

>n.f  I  1111  i  Imp:*-' lit  i.:iiiiilo!:ii.'s  scm  to  all  a})p!itaiit*  ara- 


I'Vo'.n  M^-N-rs  VVinsliiiK'.  r-ri.:iii<'ii 
\Yi  liicn  i\'-iii  I' It's,  .\i-wiiiii. 
J.ilm..A.  K.  ■■■..!;'>.  !<•■ 
S    kV   Ii.   liy  ic,         iiu. 
t)iiii.ii--l  I'li.iil,  <^aiiil'ri.lsc!ic«rt. 
I  oi:iiiic  (Jliir.lcii.  t -iilufiri  i:^»' 
!'.■»'  1  rt  .Miiip  Ml'.:,  ^a!cl^ 
J     I.-  [.    K-  VViii-.cii.  i.iuliloii. 
I  ncli  »  I'll..   I'.iiiiliii.i. 
Thi'  p'--si>:il  i.<  til-.'  Iiol  mil.',  1.1  iia'i-|i'anl  all  luir.ly  li-cc» 


tic.l^'c  I'l.iuis,  ■.•!, 

k;;ks.i  G.\iii:)  ■:.%'  si-.KOs. 

We.    wmiUi  iiir<iMi.   (CM  en  imnci-s  .1:1.1  truMiils  1  lial  wc  arc 
■  r  Mipp 


■  in,  ail.l  all  iHMcr  .  iiruiniMlv  iillcn.lc.i  ;n 

J  i-^'l',:   BKKUK  &  CO. 


Ills  wi.t'i',  Up    rnriiicr  a  slniil  iijii-cnl.ir     Ii    tire,  wi.h 

a    swiirlliy  rDiiiUciiiiiii'n  aliiioit    «ii'i  !y  sliniii  I   il  iii 

Eiicisk'nl'    liii-iliy  iv|ii.<;;(^i-s    ami    iiiu-I.icliM.-.       'I'll" 

IriiX'  Mcr  was    rcceivi-d  "Uli  civijily,  anil  iil'ti'i-  |i:ir- 

tihii'   ■'!'    a     liiMrlv    .■^iil'lipr.  way     ci.iihi.Mi.'d  nil  itu  ■      IV-Mm.  N'pt    -".i  Id4'i.  Jw 

.,      -  .  •         ,"       '       ,  ,     1        ,1  ,.         Tilc  l.iwell  Ju.liuil.  Wi.rrc.lci  .-iiy,  .\pw  IVirnra  Vprcii 

Od  ci:iy.y   sl.ilicaso,  ll,  lil.s    a  ;.ait,i.rlil     I'"    lIl'M'lSi'ir.l    j.    y,.„„,j^„.^    ti.,2,.,l,>.    :Si,ril,.iii  piui,    i:oi.re',    I'mvMcn^  e 

Nut  iiiiii  ll  I  iiicvnij  ilii'     api  i-'iii'i.c,"     ■  r   I.  I'  place.  I  .I'lMir  al     \ii.-aicIi  .\urora.  i;*-.".'c  i.aiiiur,  Sp,  mylielj  Rcpuii- 

011. 1  riiuliiiL'  I'll  !■■■  I;  "I"'"  11"^  <!'  «',  '<■■  t  N'''!  ■■!  '-ll  'ir  !  ''  •'     ■"''■'  'q'l'-M^'dioiaxTi  tlic  al^,.vc  4  llllivs^ 

D'.i.in-t  II  ;   ai'd  allcr    priinliiL'  In.-*  pi.-I'd -.  put  !  Iiciii  li  .'X   FOK  W  ....I  vUS. 

■"  l-"iir  xaie  liy  Jijaiil";-!   liU.oJl'C  iii,  i.;u  ,a  lot  ol  Torv  *" 

piiiir  HOX'. O'  t'.  6 


caicl.il  y  iiii.lcr  iiis  piiliivv.  lie  hid  mil  loii^'  hecn 
in  ln'il,  uiicn  III'  lie. nil  a  noi...i'  h  'civ.  as  iil' pl■^^Jons 
ciili'i  ii^L:  '111-  111  HI '■^  ;  iinil,  .sinii'  Inu^-  :iIIit"  anl  «■  i.s 
ill. limed  hy  til"  .-ml.  d  ■-!'  a  iiriii'.-^  I'miL-lcp  ■  n  liie 
tlaii'-a.^c.        Ill'  lliin  pmccivi'd  ii  li^'lil   llin.ii^li  liio 


Til'*  •^uN'^rrili'T-*  I  av>'  ii^crivei  a  iiir^c  a?.*  (ir'rrc'^il  of  H^'c 
|.le  .111  I  .-iiicjli'    llya mill.- Ill  iLVi'iy  c"liir  ftli.l  .-Iv.el.'.      .Ai-. 
I'lili,^   ol   iiii.Xfd   ^■»ri'<.   i.'-iv.ivi    iifiiifii.ils  aiiil    l.llicsr  (hi* 
,      .  I  llt\t' :iU<i   it  lln'ir  iiai"  li-'ii  ail   liiH   llii>'    v:iii(rtics  ol    i'CE'■llll'^ 

tr.  v;c.'  1.1     till'  d.im.  iii.'''Hi.-t   ivliici  Im-  man  L^'iiHy  |  „  |,„.|,  ^jp   |p  |-„ni,.l„.,-|  .,i   o  c  .un'-  ii.ii.r-e.      I.ilic*  tin 

pti  .-^-ml  'iir  adiiiiiliim  c.  I)iit  fimliiiy  so.iit'  ri-si-laiici',  I  Pa?. .s.  an  i  Cnuvn  iMip.Tial^.  .ilioi.l.i  l.e  phmtpil  in  Ang'i.-' 

,                    .    ■.                        .V    ;       .1  .   .            I       .   '  ;  .  1.    ..  1    I  or  ill.-  tl.-l  of  Sci-U  liil-cr       \^'■■  v    i  I   n-reive  a  cr.-ai  v.nii-l 
In-  liiiiisl     It     iipcn     .s.iiicMi.lv  I  .    ad.ii.t  i.i,  li-Mnl.    ^^,  ,_,^ ,^  l{o  .lI,  ;i„i„  .l..l!.mi.  ,  -   a  !,'«  weU-   ^.licn  n- 


l>     .•«lU.-4.i;l.»"    !•■  »!<;'!   K.Hi   Sil.i. 'm:  '•'  >  its'.  I,KI'. 

Th   I  valii.ii.lc  ta'iit    Mliiaii-  in  >oit!i  ^-al'  in, 

a    i'.ll  ^1  ml  ■•  linill  till!  ■  1  itln'  ■>:    tt;c  rlly  ■  I  >-a- 

Icii-   iiii  I  •-■iiiiiii   11  \   ..i.i.u  11  as  ilii- DoCLM- I- arm, 

(-iiiiliiniiiu' ■■i."iii   -^   v-.*.i-i       1-11'^  ul'  1  x»-.  Ill-Ill 

.,  -^  I  anil,  \v till  a  la  !■-  lliii  c  "tiiry  1  Hi  cllij;^  i  khinc, 

Fiirni  Hi^llM'.  anil  onl    I  lultilliii^.      'lit-  i-'  M-    'llC•^    iipun  it 

p  o   luc  aliiint  t  wo    liiiii  irc.l  I..11  n-K  nl    .A|ii-li-s.     '1  In  ic  is  A 

,Mil-fic  lei  ill!     np  t  w  ■    '  o'l  tin*  pn-ln-^cs.  wnlcll  Iniiii-li  uil 

al  nil 'ani-p  ol'  .M-iiimi  for    '■■'    iclio  c  far  :■  ;  an. I    II  e  liu-if 

.-.il.-iii  aifit  N   ai-a   \    mar  :  1 -I'-.r  1   1- piu  1   i I    il.i- iii  111. 

Till.-  •  >Iaip  Wiiil.l  I.e'-i    o  ifiisn  ■  iMy  1    imia'.li-ili-.j  m  |i  n-l 

llir   an  I  iim  1  ol  lln'  piir.  ...  .-u  iiio  ■■■>  11. i.  Ill  r-miln  ■ ■  1- 

sn-.M- ;   or  II  -.v  on!  1  l'^'  Ua-c  ■  "lo  on  l.il.  ic.ni^  liir  li-.'e    )■  .irs, 
l''oi  fnnlier  narlu  iilai>  iillo  v  lo 

JA.Mi-'.^  A  N"l)i>'l-:\V-1  &  S().\. 
j\".  :>'.l    ■ntiii"cri  i  ll  wliari,  [(■■'I'ti, 
N.  I>  — !)rllii-i  firm  wo  ill  he  ix>liai,c.l    ior  pindiu-iive 
real  iKii-.ic  in  i.usloii. 

Od     I  nil  i-2iv 

«•'  fSi'    .\M>    OIl>.V.1II';.>TM.    Tm- F*,  Ac. 

.^^-'^jK,,  Kriiil  Tree-  of  all  Ihc  ililP-ii-uI  «)!■(■  i->--o!  l!ie 
35.?!!.T^^^^'  mo^i  i-.-l,-i-iaii-.'l  kiinl>i.  'I'lic.-i  i  .1  lurk-  )■■-.. is, 
'i.i.J.'.'.;^'^-  I'Iniiis.  App  1-,  1,1  1I1C'"<.  Al  — lln-  lr-i»  ■■'  ilio 
'*''■  f"'  Icacll  an, I  I  lurry,  f^pi-i-ialls.  ii-c  of  lln-  Ii  ■•  vt 
,.^*iii-«s?>^  ^1Z■•.  .'-nil  111  iitiiiil'<-r.*  01  ■iniiili  '_'  at  llii-*  lilio-,  a-  il 
■  1,  k.ii  i.-i  ,--..  iin^iirp.is^i  .1  Ihc  t'Hial--mie  ol  Fiiiil  and 
ilr'-.aiiniilai  lici-sa-il  >hi-nhs  K'l^i  s  ::ii:i  lici-haici  us  Klo-.v- 
c  i  1;  i'liiiil^.  wi  1  In- s.  Ill  III  all  will'  iippl>  ;  III  ll.nl  I  iiia- 
iiji.p  i...my  ol  the  vcrj  l-i's|  kinds  m  f^iiii-,  si  lar  as  pn-vcii, 
ill-  p  .'iticuliirty  d-  si.;i;at.  d  bif  a  n/ttr. 

Alo  Grapp  Vno-s,  Pas|>l  cri  icR,  Siraw'irrii- s,  fic.-e- 
"■nil-.,  ii'id  ,1/ I'ftcmcs-. /''>/■.<;■'//.•  — Jciiiili  I  arcli,  M-'.n- ■  ", 
-\i-  iiiof.s,  Si  v.-r  Kiis.  VVIIlov.s,  !•  Im —  Umipy-ncKli's, 
).ili|.as  s|i!(.ii.;i,l  I'^-tniHs.  I'vc.  iVc  '1  n-i-s  wl. en  sii  on!cr.-d, 
lid  hi-  -ce  ■ri'U  pacUcd  for  Irnn-p^riali^ni  lo  dl-ianl  p!ai  cs, 
111  I  u.l  mileis  u.ompl  \    ■  .tceiccl  I  v 

Wil.l.I  \M    K!"Ni!l';K. 
.Noiiantnlll  illll,  .Ncwloll    liPar  l.uslun.  .-e|t.  '.I.  Ksiil. 
t-pllJI 


villi  •  xlreiiic  c  liilmii    icmiivcd     ill  ■  cliair,  iiivl    en-  k]„.,.  ,vin  he  .^ivcn. 
lureil,  till'  apiirti t.        The  clicvaller  then  suv  hl.s  i      A^i-jn-i  in 


JU  -i-.i'.-i   liKti'K  Si  t;u. 


.T^i-I  rcceiveil.  direct  f--i!i:i  ihe  Kicr  ish  nMlinrnctiin'^r  - 
casks  01  rracp  f 'hams  from  ■  t^i  1 1  Ic- 1  Imi:;  snimhle  I01 
iihniylmr.;  or  dra:i  chains.  J.».-I-,1'H    KkKi'I-C  &  I'O. 


dlKKS'S    P  '  •■'S•.^T    Si'ILiW   ClTTESS. 


^OW-' v  ■<■■?!■- 


■t?/ 


liiisl.  ivilh  a  I  imp  in    ntio  liiiiid.  .iiid  a  liiiije  kiiifo  m 
till-  i-l'ii-r,  appriiiirliiiio  iho  Imd     on     tip  toe.        The 
do-'.'     lei-     c.  ckud    his      pi.-ti'ls    hciifilli    the    hmi 
clui..   s.  tli-il  till-  mii.si'    of   tlie  .spriii;j  iiiiiiht  not    be 
lii'ird       Wlirii    ihe    unii   rcaclii'il  llie  side    of   th" 
lii-d,  ll--  lii-ld  till'  li;.'lil  lo  ihi'   clii'valii'i'.s    I'lci',  who 
jiii'iciiili  d  to  he  in  il  prof.iiiiul     s'e -p,  lint  contrive:! 
lieveitheless,  lo  sleil  :iii  <  ccM:.;iiii  li     olmrn     ,it  his 
fe-irl'iil  host.      Tin'  niin  soi-ii    Iiinmd  I'loiii  hiiii.  and 
Blu-r  h  inuiiii;-  III  -  l:i;iip  liii   lli"    hid     p-st,  n.nt    !■! 
tilt'  iHiicr  end  id'    Ihe  lomii  and  liroiiniit  In  llie  ned-  j 
sine    a     cliiir,  mi  "hi    h    he    inimediiitely  nioiinted,  | 
witli  llie  tn-iii    ii.lois  kii  I'll  slill     ill    his    Iriii  1.  —  .■\t  i 
the  very  mo nl  llnil  lli-'    ciiecilit  r     w.-i.-it    abonl  to' 

(clart  np    I'liini  Ins  Imd  and  sho-.t  li.ni,  til"  !n:iii  in    n'      •"':;;':  ^    i;U&'K  ^    •   •■         ^.     Z'^^^'l^J^^'^^"^ 
I  111,  lima    War  hi.  sc  an  ;  S.  .--1  -I -iV  .^.  s   .-.I  an  I  •■i.-oini  .u.l. 

Iiinned  imiinier  i  iit  seV'-riil  I'lioVimnis  .slices  Ir.nn  n  ;^,.|  -,|,i.,.i.  imvi.  n,  s:de.  Grc-n's  Paieni  .-iir.iw.  Ihi\  aic.i 
piece  of  hacmi  III  it  "as  Jianeino  over  lli-i  hed.sle.id,  l  i  id;  niier.  ..p-r.nin'j  on  a  nc'cha  i.  i.i  tin...  ip  e  no:  h.-h.i' 
t .l-tl.-''-'-'»'-ly..".nd,ceiibi-f^,-ehy,l,.!»W;;;-;.;':'-^^ 

0:.'iiiile(l  traveller.      'I  li"  host  .then  p.i.sseil  the  U:;lit  j  p,  ,.„,j,,,.,,„.,  „l  ,1,^.  „,i„.,,.,i,i, -,i  e  :  ,    . 

I  .so -^i-i-ai  a  ;p  i.cti.ii  11' ih"  q'lan'UM  n''p''«'i-r  rcqnlsiu- 
1  .  us  -  ii"'ili  ll  ihc  MK-nmh  ol  a  hal:  i;,mMi  hoy  is  snuu-i.iii 
!■■   \niiU  II  ctik'IPnIll  . 

.'     Willi  i-veii  nils  111. ■'lcr.npro*'i''.  n  fssilv  ciiis  iwoliii-h 

■  ■I-  a  iiii'in  c.  which  is  lull  Im-i.-i-  a-  l  is  .as  |,:|.  Iieen  chiiai.-ii 

y  an,  0, her  iimchinc  •■veil  vvlc-ii  iv.irkp  I  hy  In'r.-c  or  steam 

(.•■Wer. 

■i  The  knives,  owiiiir  to  t'le  |ii-i-ti'ia  maieier  in  wliit-hthey 
.111,  r  q-.r.-   sharp-inal!  1. -s  i-l'icn  ilwu  il.ose  ,il  a.iy  otlu-r 

^l.iiw    eill'er. 

■1.  The  III  ichine  is  sini|i'c  m  its  <--iiisiriieimn  made  nml  pni 
ioitethi-r  vi-rv  siroii.'l;.  ii  is  tiieH-iMre  am  -„  hah  e  a-  ilie 
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N  .    E .    FARMER 


TRIAL  OF  PLOUGHS  AT  WORCESTER. 
No.  II. 

The  trial  of  ploughs  at  Worcester  on  the  I3th 
October,  has  created  so  much  interest  in  the  agri- 
cultural cominunity,  that  wo  continue  our  remarks 
upon  it,  our  limits  in  the  last  N.  E.  Farmer  oblig- 
ing us  to  cut  short  our  observations. 

The  award  of  the  Committee  of   the  premium  of 
one  hundred   dollars    to    Prouty  &,  Mears,  for    the 
plough  best  adapted  to  lay  the  furrow  slice  Hat,  and 
to  Charles  Howard,  for  the  plough  best  adapted    to 
j  lay  it  at  an  oblique  angle,  the  premium  of  seventy- 
five  dollars,  have  given,  we  believe,   general    satis- 
i  faction.      Where  men's  private   interests  or   friend- 
ships are  immediately  affected,    universal    acquies- 
cence is   scarcely   to    be  e.\pected.       In  a  case   of 
j  competition  so  close,    and  in  which   the    claimants 
j  come  up  in  a    line    in  a  sort   of  lock-step,    as    the 
state  prisoners  march    to  their  work,  almo.-it    tread- 
ing upon  the  heels  of  each   other,    it   is  extremely 
j  difficult  to  distinguish    between    them.      Our   own 
,  judgment  would  have    given  a  somewhat    different 
award  from  that  of   the  Committee  ;   but    we    have 
not  for  that  reason,  any  less   respect   for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee.     They  hail  more  and    dif- 
ferent elements  on    which  to    form    their    opinions 
than  what  we  possessed  ;  and  the  impartiality   and 
disinterestedness  of  their  decision  are  unquestiona- 
ble. 
j       The  report  of  the  sub-comn)ittee,  which  is  drawn 
I  up  with  ability,  is  silent  in   some   respects,    where 
1  information  was  desired,  and    the  public  had    some 
reason  to  expect  it.      This  may  have  arisen  from   a 
strong  desire  to  satisfy  early  the  impatience  of  the 
community  to  see  their  report. 
j       In  the  conditions   of  the    award,  regard,  it    was 
I  said,  was  to  be  had  "  to  the  strength  of  the  plough, 
easiness  of  draft,  excellence  of  the  work  it  performs, 
and  its  cheapness."     The    Committee    rest   mainly 
upon  the  easiness  of  draft.      Nothing  is  said  of  the 
strength  of  the  respective  ploughs  nor  of  their  c/ica/;- 
ness.      We  heard  no  statement  of  price  required  or 
given  in,  though  it    may  have    been  done    without 
our  knowledge. 

In  respect  to  the  "excellence  of  the  work"  per- 
formed by  the  plough,  "the  committee  think  they 
may  add  that  the  excellence  of  the  work  perform- 
ed with  tire  ploughs,  was  with  few  o.\ceptions  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  ease  of  draft."  These  few 
e.Tceptions  being  left  both  in  number  and  name,  to 
conjecture,  the  assertion  of  the  committee  may 
safely  stand.  We  wish,  however,  they  had  been 
more  explicit.  We  have  no  hesitation,  and  we  are 
willing  to  risk  what  little  agricultural  reputation 
we  have,  in  saying  that  the  be.«t  work  in  lay- 
ing the  furrow  slice  at  an  oblique  angle,  was 
done  by  James  Stewart,  of  West  Newbury,  with 
Wilkie's  Scotch  plough.  We  refer  particularly  to 
the  work  performed  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  seen, 
we  believe  except  by  a  few  of  the  Committee.  It  was 
beautiful  and  e.xact,  and  approached  the  perfection 
ofrheart.      The  work  done  by  the  Barnet    plough 


was  admirable.  The  work  done  by  the  ploughs  of 
Kuggles  &.  Co.,  was  excellent,  and  especially  as 
seen  the  ensuing  day  at  the  county  ploughing-niatch, 
though  the  efforts  of  the  ploughman  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  plough,  (himself  exceedingly  skil- 
ful,) were  so  much  mure  severe  than  were  neces-  i 
sary,  that  some  persons  pleasantly  suggested  that 
the  dynamometer  should  be  applied  to  him  as  well  ! 
as  to  the  plough. 

The  furrows,  where  the   trial  was  had,  were    too 
short  for  the  work  to    be   done   to   the  best   advan-  : 
tage  ;  and  the  different  ploughings  should  not  have 
been  laid  upon    each    other,    but    each    ploughing 
should  have  been   kept    wholly    distinct    from    its  ' 
neighbor.     In  an  experiment  entirely  novel  among 
us,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  arrangements  should 
not  have  been  perfect ;   but  it  is  surprising  that  they  ■ 
should  have  been  so  unexceptionable  as  they  were. 

Several  interesting  points  of  discussion  came  up  ; 
and  questions  were  involved  in  the  case,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  In  one  mat- 
ter we  should  be  at  issue  with  an  opinion  maintain- 
ed by  many  persons;  whether  held  and  acted  up- 
on by  the  committee,  we  do  not  know.  We  will 
state  the  case. 

The  premium,  it  was  understood,  should  belong 
to  the  plough.  Now  in  order  to  determine  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  plough  by  actual  trial,  should  the 
skill  of  the  ploughman  be  at  all  taken  into  conside- 
ration ?  Many  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  it 
should  not  be  :  because,  it  was  said,  that  a  skilful 
ploughman,  with  a  comparatively  poor  implement, 
would  do  better  work  than  a  poor  ploughman  with 
a  good  plough.  In  such  a  trial  as  this,  therefore, 
upon  this  presumption  it  would  seem  as  though 
skill  and  excellent  management  in  ploughing  were  ' 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  success,  because,  in  a 
result  at  all  doubtful,  it  might  be  said,  that  the 
good  work  was  the  effect  of  the  ploughman's  supu-  !■ 
rior  art.  If  any  improper  bias  could  be  supposed  i 
to  have  operated  in  this  case,  certainly  not  inten-, ' 
tionally  nor  consciously,  this  was  likely  to  have  its  ' 
influence,  as  there  were  in  the  field  two,  perhaps 
three  ploughmen  of  masterly  skill.  He  this,  how-  j 
ever,  as  it  may,  we  have  no  disposition  to  give  ! 
any  encouragement,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  igno- 
rance, which  is  avoidable,  or  to  indolence  or  neg- 
ligence in  any  case.  We  have  no  desire  for  farm- 
ing implements  which  will  go  of  their  own  accord, 
and  equally  well  under  a  careless  as  a  careful  su- 
perintendence. We  therefore,  without  a  question, 
regard  that  as  the  best  implement,  which  in  the  best 
hands  wilt  do  the  best  loork.  The  excellence  of  the 
work  which  it  is  capable  of  performing  is  the  test 
of  the  excellence  of  the  implement,  as  far  as  that 
point  is  concerned.  In  the  final  judgment  of  the 
Committee  various  other  matters  were  of  course  to 
be  considered.  The  cheapness  of  agricultural  in- 
struments is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  On 
this  point  the  Committee  have  given  us  no  light. 
The  first  matter  to  be  sought  after  in  an  agricultu- 
ral implement  is,  that  it  should  be  suited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  Next  to  this  its 
durability  and  strength  are  to  be  considered.  These 
points  being   secured,   its   cheapness  comes    next. 


Ornament  or  embellishment  are  quite  secondary 
matters  and  often  out  of  place  ;  save  only  the  gen- 
eral consideration,  that  the  more  handsome  and 
finished  an  implement  is,  the  more  care  will  gene- 
rally be  taken  of  it.  The  expenses  of  a  farmer 
for  tools  and  carriages,  on  a  large  farm  especially, 
are  always  great,  and  must  deiuund  his  attention, 
unless  he  means  to  live  by  borrowing,  a  habit  which 
is  utterly  disgraceful  and  mean,  and  which  renders 
a  man  a  perfect  nuisance  to  his  neighbors. 

In  respect  to  rollers,  for  example,  we  have  known 
the  prices  vary  from  seven  to  fifty  dollars,  and  a 
roller  costing  fifteen  dollars  was  as  good  as  we 
could  desire.  For  cutting  machines  we  have 
known  paid  three  dollars,  and  have  paid  sixtythree 
dollars  fir  one  of  Eastman's.  Green's  at  thirty, 
has  been  perfectly  effectual.  We  mention  these 
cases  to  show  how  much  expense  is  often  incurred 
without  any  advantage. 

We  did  nut  learn  the  prices  of  all  the  ploughs 
presented  for  trial,  and  could  have  wished  the  com- 
mittee had  given  them,  since  the  cheapness  of  the 
implement  was  to  be  taken  into  their  calculation. 
Wilkie's  Scotch  plough  being  made  almost  wholly 
of  wrought  iron,  beam  as  well  as  handles,  excepting 
the  mould-board,  must  be  an  expensive  instrument ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  handling  by  persons  unused  to  it, 
will  prevent  its  exteniive  adoption  among  us.  We 
believe  the  excellent  form  of  the  mould-board  of  this 
plough  might  be  preserved  ;  and  framed  with  wood 
by  some  ofuur  ingenious  mechanics,  it  would  come 
much  into  use.  The  Barnet  plough,  in  which  this 
has  been  to  a  degree  attempted,  is  priced  at  seven 
dollars,  but  made  far  in  the  interior  where  labor 
and  materials  are  low.  The  Bergen  plough,  capa- 
ble of  doing  very  good  work,  sells  far  seven  dol- 
lars, but  the  worbmanship  is  ordinary  and  coarse. 
The  plough  of  Barnaby  &,  Mooers,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
called  the  Supi  rsedkr,  with  two  mould-boards, 
and  made  in  a  substantial  and  neat  manner,  sells 
for  twelve  dollars.  The  No.  of  Howard's  plough 
which  obtained  the  premium,  is  sold  for  twelve  dol. 
lars,  hut  this  without  roller  or  cutter.  The  plough 
of  Prouty  (Si  Mears  which  obtained  the  premium,  is 
sold  without  roller  or  cutter  for  eleven  and  a  half 
dollars.  With  other  prices  we  are  not  acquainted. 
The  farmer  who  would  live  by  his  farm,  must  prac- 
tice the  most  rigid  economy  ;  and  we  recommend 
to  him,  where  his  great  object,  the  doing  of  his 
work  in  the  best  manner,  can  be  attained  without 
it,  to  pay  nothing  for  his  fancy  ;  unless  with  one 
only  exception,  his  industrious  wife  wants  a  new 
gown  or  bonnet. 

As  it  respects  the  manner  in  which  the  furrow 
slice  should  be  laid,  whether  perfectly  flat  or  at 
an  oblique  angle,  as  we  have  said,  this  depends  as 
much  upon  the  adroitness  of  the  ploughman  as  up. 
on  the  form  of  the  plough,  There  are  exceptions, 
however,  to  this  remark,  as  with  the  Scotch  plough 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  the  furrow  slice  flat. 
The  Scotch  farmers  never  practice  this  kind  of 
ploughing,  Where  land  is  to  be  ploughed,  and 
without  other  cultivation  than  that  of  harrowing, 
immediately  laid  down  to  grass  again,  a  practice 
which  in  many  cases  is  much   to  be  commended, 
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there  can  be  no  objection  to 'shutting  the  slice  in,'  ble  to  the  benefits  which  have    been    derived  from 

as  it  is  termed,  and  hiyinLT   it    as    flat  ns    possible;  the  services  of  these    gentlemen.      We    have  been 

but  where  land  is  wet  and  to  be  sowed  with  winter  familiar  with  their  operations  for    more  than    thirty 

grain,  or  plonghed  in  the  spring  for  cultivation,  we  years,  and  with   their    previous  history,   though    no 

should  much  prefer  that  the   sward  should    be  laid  farther  connected  with  them  than  as    a  member    of 

obliquely  or  at  an  angle  of  fortyfive    degrees.      At  the  Society  ;  and  we    confidently    as-ert   that    the 

this  angle,  it    can    be  deiiionstiuted,  that  a    larger  first  impulse    to  agricultural    improvement   in    the 


amount  of  surface  is  e.\posed  to  the  action  of  the 
air  than  at  any  other,  an  influence  of  the  highest 
importance  ;  and  at  the  same  time  where  land  is 
wet,  in  the  small  channpis  made  by  the  lapping  of 
the  furrow  slices,  a  passage  is  left  for  the  discliarge 
of  superfluous  water.  At  the  same  time  a  deeper 
and  niore  friable  surface  is  presented  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  where  the  ploughing  is  well  done,  the 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  turned  un- 
der is  equally  well  secured.  The  turning  of  the 
furrow  slice  so  as  to  lay  it  flat  or  at  an  oblique  an- 
gle, must  depend,  as  we  have  said  somewhat  upon 
the  shape  of  the  plough,  much  upon  the  skill  of  the 
ploughman  ;  and  not  a  little  upon  the  relative  pro- 
portions, which  the  width  and  deptli  of  the  furrow 
slice  bear  to  each  other;  it  having  been  found  that 
a  furrow  slice  of  ten  inches  in  width  requires  a 
depth  of  about  seven  inches  to  lay  it  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  45°,  When  a  depth  of  only  four  inches  is 
prescribed,  us  was  the  case  for  the  single  teams  at 
the  county  ploughing-match  the  ensuing  day,  and 
the  width  of  the  furrow  slice  is  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  ploughman,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  lay  it  oth- 
erwise than  flat. 

We  deem  it  a  duty,  as  a  warning  hereafter,  to 
express  our  regret  that  any  suspicions  should  have 
been  excited  of  an  attempt  by  finesse  to  produce  a 
false  impressi  m  of  the  actual  power  of  draft  re- 
quired by  the  plough,  by  reducing  the  depth  of  the 
furrow  after  the  dynamometer  was  applied.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  was  done  or  if  done,  that  it  was 
done  by  design  ;  but  it  was  suspected  to  have  been 
done.  We  certainly  shall  not  say  by  whom  these 
suspicions  were  entertained  or  to  what  plough  they 
applied  ;  but  they  existed,  and  give  us  occasion  to 
speak  not  of  the  intrinsic  wrong  merely,  but  to 
say  that  in  such  cases  always  all  attempts  at  over- 
reaching or  deceirtion  of  any  kind,  are  sure 'to  ope- 
rate with  a  fatal  effect  against  the  success  of  a 
competitor,  where  under  other  circumstances  he 
niio-ht  hnvR  claimed  it. 

Upon  the  whole  tlie  experiment  was  well  e,nn- 
(iucted  and  its  results  will  te  most  important  -to 
ithe  country.  The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  who  by  their  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  so  liberally  seconded  and  forward- 
ed the  experiment,  will  not  deem  it  disrespectfal 
or  any  tiling  more  ihan  an  act  of  justice  to  say, 
that  this  plan  of  a  trial  of  ploughs  originated  with 
John  I'riucc,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  as  intelligent,  practical 
and  zealous  a  frieml  of  agricultural  improvement  as 
has  ever  jaborcd  in  the  State.  We  are  happy 
that  he  should  have  enjoyi'd  the  ])ieasure  of  witnes- 
sing the  success  oi'  his  project:  and  of  anticipating 
with  certainty  its  future  beneficial  results.  We 
hope  this  premium  will  be  continued;  and  that  an 
earlier  and  more  extensive  publicity  will  bo  given 
to  it.  We  can  hardly  account  for  l!i8  general  si- 
lence of  the  agricultural  jiapors  (ju  the  euhjcct  pre- 
vious to  the  trial. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Mnssnchiisetts  Arrrjcultural 
Society  deserve,  likewise,  the  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments of  the  agricultural  commiinity  for   the    libo- 


assert 
improvement  in 
State  and  in  the  country  was  given  by  their  asso 
elation  ;  that  the  present  improved  condition  of  ag- 
riculture in  Massachusetts  is  mainly  due  to  them; 
that  ti.ey  have  most  liberally  without  fee  or  reward, 
expended  their  time,  money  and  services  for  the 
useful  objects  of  their  association  ;  that  no  agricul- 
tural board  in  the  country  has  done  or  boon  willing 
to  do  more  ;  that  no  Society,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  with  Judge 
Peters,  Judge  Tilghman  and  Dr.  Mease  at  its  head, 
has  ever  done  one  quarter  so  much  ;  and  that  their 
annual  prospectus  and  offer  of  premiums,  shows  a 
most  judicious  selection  of  objects  and  a  liberal 
and  discreet  distribution  of  the  funds  in  their  keep- 
ing. They  certainly  do  not  need  this  humble  tri- 
bute at  our  hands;  but  they  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
offended  that  we  render  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due." 

We  have  farther  remarks  on  the  trial  of  ploughs 
to  submit  to  our  readers,  which  will  be  found  under 
the  editorial  head.  H.  C. 


From  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor. 

THE  BROWN  CORN,  &c. 
Moultonboroiisch,  AT.  //.,  Oct.  12//!,  1840. 
Hon.  Isaac  Hill — The  lively  interest  that  you 
have  heretofore  manifested  in  relation  to  the  In- 
dian corn  crop,  which  holds  such  an  important  rank 
in  agriculture,  induces  me  to  furnish  you  with 
some  remarks  on  another  year's  experience  in  rais- 
ing Indian  corn.  As  there  are  no  society  premi- 
ums ofl^ered  on  crops  the  present  year,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  induce  me  to  measure  an  acre 
of  corn  so  exact,  had  it  not  been  by  the  request  of 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  who  has  recently  visited  me  and 
seen' my  corn  standing  in  the  field.  I  have,  there- 
fore, been  very  exact  in  measuring  one  acre  of 
ground  before  harvesting  the  corn,  and  have  per- 
sona'ly  attended  in  harvesting  and  weighing  the 
wholi>of  the  crop,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  fair 
speciuien.  I  have  made  a  pretty  correct  estimate 
of  the  expens(>  of  manuro  and  labor  on  the  said 
acre  of  ground  the  present  year,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

Manure,  40  loads,  at  .$]  per  load,  $40  00 

Labor  of  drawing  manure  and  spreading  ; 

9  days  work,  fj  75 

Ploughing  twice  ;()  days  work,  and  plough  !jl,  5  50 
Harrowing  twice  ;  ij  days  work,  ]   50 

Planting;  (i  days  work,  $4  .50,  and  seed  corn, 

half  bushel,  75  cts.  5  05 

Hoeing;  10  days  work,  7  50 

Topping  stalks  ;  4  days  work,  3  00 

Harvesting  ;   10  days  work,  7  50 


Total,  reckoning  labor  and  board  at  75 

cents  per  day,  5:77  00 

The  crop  of  com  raised  on  the  acre  is  8531  lbs., 
and  estimating  70  pounds  for  a  bushel,  makes  121 
bushels  and  3  pecks.  Calculating  the  crop  of  com 
to  be  worth  $1,  and  the  fodder  equal  to  two  tons  of 
hay  at  $10  per  ton,  $20;  estimating    the  acre    be- 


fore  the  manure  was  put  011  at  .fSO,  and  $120;  in- 
ral  manner  in  which  they  conducted  this  experi-  |  terest  $:i  for  one  year  added  on  to  the  .$77  makes 
menu     Our  comnjunity,  generally,  are   little  sensi   [  $80 ;  deduct  the   $80   expense   from  the   $120  in- 
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come,  makes  ,$40  nett  income,  and  the  acre  of  land 
worth  at  Ic  ast  .$20  more  than  it  was  one  year  ago, 
which  is  in  reality  ^(50  net  incoine.  Besides,  5480 
pounds  of  the  corn  is  neatly  traced  up  for  seed,  and 
is  the  finest  lot  of  seed  I  have  ever  had. 

Suppose  I  had  cultivated  the  same  acre  of  ground 
in  the  ordinary  way  :  say   put  on 
10  loads  of  manure, 
Plough  and  harrow  onco. 
Planting,  .$4  50;  small  seeds,  50  cts. 
Hoeing, 

Topping  stalks  and  liarvesting, 
Interest  on  the  land. 

The  whole  expense  of  cultivating  in  this 

*"">  is.  °  $34  GO 

30  bushels  of  corn  would  be  a  fair  estimate,  and 
foilder  equal  to  one  ton  of  hay,  which  would  make 
i-40.  Deduct  the  ,$.34  expense  from  the  $40  in- 
come, and  we  have  $G  nett  income,  and  the  land 
not  at  all  inqirovcd.  Thus  by  adding  30  loads  of 
manure  and  a  little  labor,  we  gain  $60  stead  of  $6. 

The  above  estimate  is  a  fair  contrast  between  the 
two  modes  of  cultivation,  and  shows  the  great  ad- 
vantige  of  the  one  over  the  otiier.  I  have  raised 
over  two  hun<Ired  bushels  of  corn  the  present  sea- 
son,  and  have  about  one  hundred  bushels  of  very 
fine  seed.  By  the  specimen  of  corn  which  I  have 
sent,  you  will  see  some  eight  rowed,  some  ten,  and 
some  twelve.  H  he  two  ears  braided  together  grew 
on  one  stock.  I  planted  all  eight  rowed,  but  the 
abundant  increase  of  the  crop  increases  the  rows 
on  the  ear  and  shows  that  improvement  is  still  in 
progression. 

The  specimen  of  wheat  whicli  I  have  sent  you 
is  the  superior  Siberian  U'hite  bearded  wheat.  It 
was  sent  to  mo  by  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  from  the 
Patent  office  nt  Washington.  I  have  raised  eiuht 
bushels  the  present  season,  and  I  think  it  bids  fair 
to  be  the  best  wheat  ever  cultivated  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  straw  is  bright  as  silver  and  not 
liable  to  rust.  It  stands  the  drought  better  than 
the  Teo  wheat,  is  free  from  smut,  and  is  clear  from 
any  other  grains. 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 

JOHN  BROWN,  2d. 


Preservation  of  Cabbages The  following  me- 
thods of  preserving  cabbages  for  winter  use,  are  the 
result  of  experience  : — 

The  cabbages  should  be-  gathered  before  injury 
IS  done  them  by  the  severe  fall  frosts  ;  the  heavy 
outside  leaves  should  remain  on  the  stalk.  Fix  a 
string  or  cord  round  the  stump  near  the  roots,  sus- 
pended from  the  sleepers  witli  the  heads  down- 
ward in  a  cool  cellar,  and  they  are  ready  and  fit 
for  use  at  all  times.  Cabbages  kept  in  this  man- 
ner retain  all  their  peculiar  flavor  and  sweetness  ; 
the  whole  virtue  of  the  stump  and  leaves  is  con- 
centrated in  the  part  which  is  used,  are  handy  of 
access,  occupy  but  little  room  which  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  other  purposes,  and  seldom,  if  ever  rot; 
the  outside  leaves  wilt  and  contract,  and  in  time 
become  quite  dry,  which  form  a  .sort  of  coating  that 
serves  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  inside  of  the 
head. 

Another  method  practised  by  some,  and  highly 
recommended,  is  to  cut  the  head  from  the  stump, 
pack  close  in  a  sack,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies with  dry  chaff",  thereby  excluding  the  air, 
and  keep  in  a  dry  cellar, — Albany  Cult.  " 
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A  BRILLIANT  STUCCO  WHITEWASH. 

Many  have  probably  often  heard  of  the  brilliant 
and  lastinjr  whitewash  upon  the  east  end  of  tlie 
President's  house  at  Washiiig:ton.  Tlie  following- 
ia  a  correct  recipe  for  making  it: 

Take  clean  lumps  of  well  burnt  lime,  (say  five 
or  six  quarts,)  slack  the  same  with  hot  water  in  a 
tub,  (covered,  to  keep  in  the  steam,)  pass  it  in  the 
fluid  form  through  a  fine  seive  ;  add  one  fourth  of 
a  pound  of  whiting  or  burnt  alum,  pulverized  ;  one 
pound  of  good  sugar  ;  three  pints  of  rice  fiour, 
made  into  a  thin  and  well  boiled  paste,  and  one 
pound  of  clean  glue,  dissidved  by  first  soaking  it 
well,  and  then  putting  it  into  a  small  kettle,  which 
should  again  be  put  into  a  larger  one  filled  with 
water,  and  placed  over  a  slow  fire.  Add  five  gal- 
lons of  hot  water  to  the  whole  mixture. 

This  wash  is  applied,  where  particular  neatness 
is  required,  with  a  painter's  brush.  It  must  be  put 
on  while  warm,  if  upon  the  outside  of  the  building 
— if  within  doors,  cold.  It  will  retain  its  brillian- 
cy many  years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that 
will  compare  with  it.  About  one  pint  of  the  mix- 
ture will  cover  a  square  yard  upon  the  outside  of  a 
house,  if  properly  applied.  If  a  larger  quantity 
than  five  gallons  is  wanted,  the  same  proportions 
must  be  observed  in  preparing.  Coloring  matter 
may  be  added,  to  give  it  any  required  shade. 

Will  some  one  try  it,  and  con)municate  the  re- 
sult.-' —  Genesee  Far. 


Greatest    Crop   of  Com  yet   noticed. — We    are 
I    pretty  confident  that  the  islands  of  the  Winnipiseo- 
gee  Lake  in   New    Hampshire,    will  bear  away  the 
palm  of  the  largest  crops  of  corn  the    present  year. 
,    Capt.  Pillsbury,  upon  the   Derby    farm,  which    em- 
braces the  Cow  island,  has  this  year  several   acres 
planted  with  the  Golden  Siou.\',  being  of   the  same 
kind  with  the  Dntton  or  Phinney  corn.     The    eorn 
was  planted  in  hills  at  the  distance  of  two  feet   one 
[    way  by  three  feet  the  other.      Aa  the  best  method 
!   of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  corn  upon    an  acre, 
1    Capt.  Pillsbury  has  adopted  the    more  certain    me- 
thod of  measuring  by  weight      The  whole    weight 
of  a  measured  acre  of  the  Golden  Sioux  corn,  upon 
Mr  Derby's  farm,  was  9216  pounds:  this,at  70  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  would  measure    1316-10  bushels   to 
the  acre. 

Of  the  species  of  Black  oats,  as  high  as  04  bush- 
els to  the  acre  without  manure,  were  raised  on  the 
fields  which  pro<lufeed  the  great  crop  of  last  year. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  crop  for  the  present  year. 
The  averag-e  crop  of  wheat — larger  than  we 
have  heard  in  the    State  the    present   season — was 

(34  bushels  to  the  acre  upon  the  Derby  fartn. 
For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted 
to  Doctor  Jackson,  the  Stale  Geologist,  who  has 
visited  the  farms  upon  the  Lake  islands.  Doctor 
J.  says,  there  is  nothing  in  tl)e  soil  of  these  islands 
differing  from  that  of  the  highland  townships  in  the 
vicinity. — Farmer's  Month.  Visitor. 


.Vfu>  method  of  dest)  oyinsc  the  Black  Grub,  or  Cut 
fForm. — The  destruction  of  crops  by  the  cut  worm 
ie  incalculable  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  countless  remedies,  have  been  oflered,  but  not 
onestrikes  us  more  forcibly  I  hen  the  following,  taken 
from  a  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  The 
secret  consists  in  turning  up  the  ground  with  the 
plough  during  the  winter,  .-)o  as  to  freeze  the  eggs. 
A  correspondent  of  .lodge  Tucker  says,  "  one  of  my 


neighbors  wishing  to  try  the  experiment,  broke  up 
one  of  his  fields,  adjoining  the  field  of  nnother 
neighbor — the  two  fields  being  separated  only  by 
a  worm  fence — during  the  warm  spells  in  winter, 
when  the  ground  ploughed  during  the  day  would 
freeze  at  night.  The  spring  following  he  again 
broke  up  the  ground  an<l  planted  it  in  corn,  but  not 
a  cut  worm  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  season  ; 
while  his  neighbor,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  break- 
ing up  ground  in  the  winter  to  prevent  the  cut 
worm  from  destroying  the  corn,  broke  up  in  the 
spring  and  planted  it  in  corn;  but  what  was  his 
surprise  when  he  saw  his  field  filled  with  cut  worms 
and  his  corn  almost  destroyed,  while  the  adjoining 
field  of  his  neighbor  remained  unmolosttd."  The 
writer  says,  many  similar  experiments  have  been 
made,  and  with  universal  good  succe.'=s. — The  .Ig- 
ricultiirntist. 


New  England  Girls.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
New  Bedford,  in  his  Petersburg!!  I'entennial  ser- 
mon, says  : — '  Early  in  our  history,  the  hand  card, 
the  little  wheel  and  the  loom  with  the  hand  shuttle, 
were  almost  the  only  instruments  of  manufacture 
in  the  place.  The  grandmother  of  Gov.  Miller 
paid  for  four  hundred  acres  of  land  in  fine  linen, 
made  entirely  (except  getting  out  the  flax)  by  her 
own  hands.  The  Farmer's  Monthly  Visiter  re- 
marks on  the  above  incident  as  follows  :  '  Here  is 
an  example  for  the  ladies  of  New  England  that 
would  be  worth  following,  .effected  female  deli- 
cacy or  refinement  have  surely  nursed  a  race  in- 
ferior to  the  first  mothers  of  our  land.  We  know 
not  how  or  why  the  linen  hand  wheel  has  been 
thrown  aside.     It  ought  to  be  restored. 

'  So  ought  the  farmers  of  New  England  to  keep 
up  the  fashion  of  growing  flax.  This  article,  on  a 
well  prepared  ground,  may  be  made  a  source  of 
profit.  Where  the  climate  is  loo  severe  for  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry,  let  the  experiment  of  rais- 
ing flax  be  revived.  Family  manufacture  of  linen 
will  best  indicate  the  talent  of  both  male  and  fe- 
male. He  must  be  a  good  farmer  who  knows  how 
to  raise  a  good  crop  of  fla,x — to  save  and  secnre 
the  valuable  seed — to  dew  rot  or  water  rot  it,  and 
finally  to  break  and  to  clean  the  flax  fit  for  the 
hatchel.  And  the  young  lady,  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faithful  mother,  has  hatcheled  and 
spun  the  beautiful  fibre  upon  the  hand  wheel,  wove 
and  whitened  her  damask  linen  table  cloths,  her 
twenty  pair  of  sheets,  with  double  sets  of  pillow 
cases,  her  white  fringed  window  curtains,  etc.,  will 
better  recommend  herself  to  a  good  husband,  than 
she  who  has  had  thousands  expended  in  teaching 
her  the  use  of  the  piano  forte,  which,  if  she  ever 
had  a  taste  to  play,  nvust  be  thrown  away  in  a  day 
or  a  month  after  marriage.' 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMS. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  mania  which 
seems  to  be  cherished  by  farmers  in  this  country 
for  large  farms — for  cultivating  many  acres  of  land. 
The  subject  is  well  handled  in  the  following  article 
from  the  Farmer's  Cabinet  : 

"  I  wish  my  brother  farmers  would  think  very 
seriously  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
system  of  cultivating  no  more  land  than  can  be 
well  manured.  The  desire  of  more  land  has  been 
the  ruin  of  thousands,  who  would  at  this  time  have 
been  well  off",  iC  their  friends  had  deprived  them  of 
one  half  the  acres  which  they  at  one  time  posses- 
sed ;  while  the  extra  labor  and  anxiety  consequent 
upon  a  business  so  spread  abroad,  are  all  that  many 


have  gained,  and  all  they  had  a  right  to  expect  to 
obtain.  And  it  would  appear  to  be  a  fatality  to 
which  persons  of  this  sort  are  subject,  for  they 
would  .surely  be  able  to  see  the  nose  in  the  middle 
of  the  face — for  one  is  not  more  plain  than  the  oth- 
er. If  ten  acres  of  land  can  be  made  to  yield  as 
much  as  one  hundred,  merely  by  concentrating  upon 
the  means  of  improvement,  the  labor  and  care  ne- 
cessary for  the  cultivation  ol  one  hundred  acres, 
the  result  must  be  profit  of  mind,  body  and  sub- 
stance, absolutely  astonishing  !  Now  only  for  a 
moment  calculate  the  ditfcronce  in  labor,  in  hauling 
the  manure  over  one  hundred  acres  instead  often, 
and  after  that  the  spreading  of  it  abroad  !  Then 
comes  ten  times  tiie  ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing 
with  ten  times  the  quantity  of  seed,  hoe-harrowing, 
mowing  or  reaping,  and  binding  and  raking  over 
one  hundred  acres  instead  of  ten,  and  extra  carry- 
crops  ;  and  after  all  this,  (en  timis  the  rent  to  pay — 
I  declare  it  appears  to  be  n  species  of  insanity,  this 
dosire  for  more  land. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  farm  where  all  these  evils 
are  embodied — of  excellent  natural  fertility,  fields 
large  and  lying  on  an  easy  declivity,  with  every 
facility  for  permanent  improvement,  marl  of  the 
richest  quality  in  the  middle  of  the  estate,  and  within 
three  feet  of  the  surface.  Now,  if  the  owner  of 
this  fine  farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  would 
confine  his  labors  to  ten  acres  of  land  adjoining  his 
house,  and  give  all  the  rest  to  the  stock  upon  the 
farm,  only  mowing  the  weeds  to  prevent  them  seed- 
ing his  and  his  neighbors'  land,  I  believe  he  would 
then  make  a  profit  while  at  present  he  must 
make  a  loss. 

I  was  told  recently  of  a  farmer  who  cultivated 
one  acre  of  land  adjoining  a  field  of  thirty  acres — 
both  were  planted  with  rye  ;  and  at  harvest  a  bet 
was  made  that  the  yield  of  the"  one  acre  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  thirty  acres  ;  this  was,  however,  lost, 
for  the  crop  of  thirty  acres  measured  exactly  three 
quarters  of  a  bushel  more  than  the  07ie  acre — these 
fields  I  have  seen  ;  and  I  have  also  seen  another 
field,  where  the  owner  offered  to  dispose  of  the 
crop  of  rye  for  a  dollar  an  acre,  but  could  get  no 
purchaser  at  that  price. 

Now,  is  it  not  much  better  to  double  the  crop 
than  to  double  the  number  of  acres  ?  But  I  have 
land  lying  before  me,  which  would  yield  five  hun- 
dred per  cent  more  than  it  now  does,  by  extra 
management.  An  Old  Farmer. 


The  Cotton  Crop. — The  Mississippian  of  the  25th 
ult.  says  :  "  The  developements  so  far  go  to  show 
that  the  crop  of  cotton  in  Mississippi  will  be  un- 
usually short  ;  say  at  least  a  third  lees  than  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  In  the  Spring,  the  State  was  visi- 
ted by  a  number  of  severe  freshets  and  hail  storms, 
which  destroyed  many  fields,  and  subsequently  the 
growing  crop  was  much  injured  by  the  rust,  and  of 
late  the  crop  has  been  inlested  in  a  most  destruc- 
tive manner  by  the  army  worm.  The  price  of  the 
staple,  however,  is  looking  up,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  shortness  of  the  crop  will  not  be 
materially  felt." 


Our  farmers  are  improving  the  fine  weather  to 
bring  in  their  produce.  The  chief  article  thus  far 
is  onions,  of  which  several  loads  arrive  daily.  The 
crop  this  year  has  been  a  fair  average  one  per 
acre,  though  the  quantity  raised  ia  perhaps  double 
that  of  any  preceding  year.  The  usual  product  is 
about  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre. — Peoria 
Register. 
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Report  of  the  Cummiltce  on  Paintings. 
The  Committee  on    Paintinga,    having,  in    such 
manner  as  circumstances  would  permit,  attended  to 
the  duties  assigned  them,  ninkc  tlieir  report. 

It  is  a  subject  of  con>jratulation  that  such  choice 
and  varied  specimens  of  this  art  are  to  be  found  in 
and  about  Worcester.  It  is  not  less  gratifying  to 
perceive  among  tlioso  wlio  pi>ssess  these  treasures, 
a  most  liberal  disposition  to  extend  to  their  fellow 
citizens  the  pleasure  and  advantage  afforded  by  an 
e.xamination  of  productions  of  genius  and  tast3. 

Although  it  has  been  customary,  al  the  exhibi- 
tion from  which  the  farmers'  annual  festival  derives 
much  of  its  animation  and  interest,  to  introduce 
among  the  articles  emphatically  denominated  use- 
ful, more  or  less  of  those  properly  pertaining  to  the 
fine  or  elegant  arts,  a  collection  of  such  works,  up- 
on an  extended  scale,  has  not  been  attejnpted.  A 
design  of  this  nature  has  had  its  origin  with  the 
establishment  of  a  new  association,  intended  to 
promote  those  branches  of  culture  vhich  include 
matters  of  lu.'iury  and  ornament.  We  believe, 
however,  that  a  gallery  of  paintings  has  not  here- 
tofore, by  similar  societies,  been  appended  even  to 
a  display  of  fruits  and  flower.-^  There  is,  there- 
fore, something  of  novelty  in  the  plan,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  expected,  at  the  outset  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, that  a  few  remarks  should  be  made  re- 
specting its  practical  use,  and  its  connectiorl  with 
other  objects  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  Cele- 
brati(ms.  As  yet,  no  premiums  even  of  an  hono- 
rary character,  have  been  proposed  for  this  depart- 
ment of  the  exhibition.  In  the  choice,  therefore, 
between  attempting  a  few  hasty  general  observa- 
tions, or  a  few  hasty  descriptions  or  criticisms  of 
particular  paintings,  we  have  decided  upon  the  for- 
mer as  more  appropriate  now,  while  for  tiie  latter 
purposes  better  opportunities  will  probably  exist 
hereafter. 

The  sphere  of  the  agriculturist,  vvho  owns  the 
land  he  tills,  and  applies  to  his  private  use  the  re- 
sults of  the  seed  he  has  planted,  is  not  limited  to 
the  growth  of  supplies  for  njerely  indispensable 
wants.  The  earth  produces  fruits  that  gratify  his 
finer  appetites  as  freely  as  it  yields  corn  and  pota- 
toes. Flowers,  too,  spring  up  beneath  his  feet,  and 
invite  his  eye  to  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  its 
compound  elements  of  form  and  color.  In  short, 
he  who  cultivates  the  soil  is  surrounded  by  end- 
less means  of  harmless  luxury,  and  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  purest  sources  of  true  refinement;  and  if 
his  ears  is  fully  opened  to  the  voice  of  nature,  in 
whose  bosom  he  dwells,  he  will  hear  it  calling  him 
to  enjoy  the  charms  of  varied  flavors,  of  rich  hues, 
and  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  scenery,  as  loudly 
as  to  reap  the  grain  or  kill   the  fatted  calf 

We  find,  indeed,  a  mint  natural  and  connected 
step  of  advancement  from  plain  and  simple  agri- 
culture to  hiirticultiire,  whose  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion appeal  to  tastes  that  are  reached  and  gratified 
through  the  medium  of  sight  as  well  as  to  the  relish 
oftl.e  palate.  The  art  of  horticulture,  embracing 
as  it  does  the  rearing  of  both  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  the  growth  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  the 
general  improvement  oi' grounds,  stands,  as  it  were, 
between  the  homelier  otfices  of  husbandry  and  the 
highest  arts  of  refined  life.  It  is  favorably  situa- 
ted for  bringing  these  into  a  mutual  and  useful  al- 
liance. If  it  owes  most  to  the  practical  employ- 
ments of  the  one,  a  knowledge  of  the  nice  aii3  deli- 


cate principles  on    which   the   others   depend,   can 
alone  carry  it  to  perfection. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  a  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  proporlion  nnd  of  color,  although  uni- 
versal in  the  liiuaan  cm -litntion,  needs  to  be  edu- 
cated by  observation  and  comparison  in  order  to 
a  just  and  correct  action  when  practical  judgments 
are  required,  and  the  owner  of  a  farm  or  country 
estate,  which  he  seeks  to  render  attractive  to  the 
eye  of  taste,  will,  without  these  advantages,  be  as 
likely  to  fail  of  producing  the  efl'ects  he  aims  at,  as 
he  would  of  raising  good  crops  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  influences  of  soil,  and  position  upon  their 
qualities. 

It  may  be  said,  that  nature  ia  the  great  school 
where  knowledge  and  experience  upon  these  sub- 
jects is  best  taught  and  most  readily  acquired,  and 
to  her  we  may  be  referred  for  all  that  is  needful  to 
be  learned.  It  is  true  that  nature  is  the  original 
source  and  only  perfect  standard  of  taste;  yet  the 
best  preparation  for  a  profitable  observation  of  na- 
ture, is,  undoubtedly,  a  study  of  lier  varied  fea- 
tures as  delineated  upon  the  canvass  of  the  artist. 
The  attention  is  there  drawn  to  a  more  particular 
examination  of  efl'ects,  and  the  philosophy  of  their 
production,  and  we  can  there  more  readily  distin- 
guish the  means  by  which  those  arrangements  of 
vegetable  forms,  and  of  lights  and  shades  of  foliage, 
most  grateful  to  the  eye,  may  be  accomplished  up- 
on our  own  estates.  The  harmonies  of  color,  too, 
subject  to  as  regular  laws  as  the  harmonies  of 
sound,  are  there  most  instructively  manifested. 
The  art  of  drawing,  it  is  well  known,  presents  to 
the  cognizance  of  those  who  practice  it,  a  thousand 
peculiarities  of  form  and  hue,  in  objects  of  every 
kind,  from  the  leaf  of  a  flower  up  to  the  outlines 
of  a  landscape,  which  the  casual  observer  would 
pass  by  unnoticed.  In  truth,  any  one  who  owns  a 
portion  of  nature's  domain,  however  small,  will  find 
that  the  pencil  of  the  painter  can  teach  him  lessons 
that  may  increase  his  ability  to  improve  and  enjoy 
that  which  he  possesses. 

One  of  the  most  important  secrets  of  a  painter's 
skill,  is  the  selection  of  objects  that  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  scene  he  represents,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  the  picture.  If  he  Avere 
to  place  a  palace  or  a  temple  in  a  barn-yard,  or  set 
off  a  farm  house  with  gay  colors  and  fanciful  archi- 
tecture, we  should  see  at  once  that  he  violates  tlie 
proprieties  of  his  subject.  If  he  prefers  the  showy 
to  the  natur.il  and  simple,  or  fails  to  leave  in  shade 
that  which  is  unpleasing,  as  well  as  to  bring  out 
into  distinct  view  that  which  is  agreeob'e,  we  pro- 
nounce him  deficient  in  the  genius  of  his  profes- 
sion. Yet  how  constantly  do  we  see  these  points 
neglected,  or  mi.stiken,  in  and  about  our  grounds 
and  dwellings.  It  is  not  that  sufficient  pains  are 
omitted  to  be  taken,  or  sufficient  expense  incurred 
in  such  nrragements.  The  error  often  lies  in  an 
excess  of  these.  Instead  of  the  quiet  and  simple 
styles,  taught  by  the  true  artist,  where  the  econom- 
I  ical  hand  of  nature  is  employed  to  furnish  decora- 
tions and  conceal  deformities,  a  style  more  ostenta- 
tious, more  expensive,  less  convenient,  and,  to  use 
a  much  abused  term,  less  genteel,  is  apt  to  prevail. 
The  fact  is,  tliat  an  eye  and  a  judgment  unprac- 
ticed  in  such  discriminations  can  seldom  carry  out 
in  execution  an  intended  design.  The  forms, 
colors,  and  positions  of  things,  do  not  appear  after 
completion  as  the  fancy  had  anticipated  ;  and  he 
who  contrived  the  plan  may  perceive  as  readily  as 
any  body,  "that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  satisfying 
himself  or  others, 


That  cost  in  matters  of  taste  which  fails  to  ac- 
complish its  purposes,  is,  certainly,  so  much  money 
worse  tlian  wasted,  as  defects  generally  become 
conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the  display  that  at- 
tends them.  The  art  which  teaches  that  the  most 
genuine  c;ement3  of  beauty  are  also  the  cheapest, 
since  a  strong  argument  to  the  purse  can  be  ad- 
duced in  its  favor,  has  a  right  to  claim  a  place 
among  the  useful  and  practical  ones.  Illustrations 
of  a  part  of  our  ri marks  may  be  found  in  every 
village.  Dwellings  unsheltered  by  tree  or  shrub 
present  boldly  to  the  eye  every  defect  of  form  and 
finish.  If  painted,  a  glaring  color  displays  more 
etrongly  the  want  of  grace  and  proportion.  If  un- 
painted,  th.it  dificiency  is  apt  to  be  made  more 
srrikingly  manifi-sted  by  a  few  variegated  strokes  of 
the  painter's  brush  passed  up  and  down  the  corners 
and  along  the  sills.  If  something  beyond  this  is 
attempted,  we  shall  be  likely  to  see  imitation  mar- 
ble steps,  quarried  from  the  brain  of  some  mechan- 
ical artist.  If  tliere  is  a  portico,  stranue  looking 
figures  blue  or  i;recn  appear  crawling  up  the  col- 
umns. But  the  chief  seat  of  elaborate  and  varied 
ornament  is  usually  the  door,  made  to  exliibit,  upon 
its  artificial  mahoga.'.y  frame  and  maple  paniiels,  a 
tortuosity  of  knot  and  grain  that  nature,  in  the 
wildest  of  her  vegetable  freaks,  never  equalled. 

Who  that  should  see  these  in  a  picture  would 
fail  to  perceive  their  incongruity  and  ugliness, 
while  the  humblest  abode,  which  the  vine  or 
the  tree  have  adorned  with  their  drapery,  and 
whose  modest  color  permits  its  rude  outlines  to 
mingle  with  the  unstudied  forms  of  nature,  be- 
comes an  object  of  beauty  and  interest.  There  is 
no  building,  however  ill  proportioned,  no  material 
however  coarse,  that  may  not,  by  the  simplest 
means,  be  made  to  assume  an  air  of  beauty  and 
respectability  which  the  carpenter  and  house  painter 
alone  could  not  impart. 

Every  land-holder  has  in  his  possession  the  ma. 
terials  of  a  great  and  perfect  picture.  His  field 
and  forests  furnish  the  ground- work  into  which 
may  be  wrought  every  form  and  hue  of  beauty. 
His  harvests,  his  fruits,  his  vegetables  and  flowers, 
ripening  and  glowing  in  the  sunshine,  provide  him 
colors  that  art  cannot  excel.  In  combining  and 
arranging  these  materials  he  becomes  an  artist,  and, 
like  other  artists,  needs  to  (pmlify  himself  by  a 
study  of  proper  exemplars,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  finding  something  to  imitate,  as  to  improve  his 
taste  and  rectify  his  judgment. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  that  these  things  are  of  no 
practical  importance  to  the  farmer  and  the  husband- 
man, on  the  ground  that  their  efforts  are  directed 
not  to  ornament  but  to  profit.  Almost  every  New 
England  farmer  is  at  some  cost  in  improving  the 
appearance  of  his  homestead.  We  would  have 
him  do  it  by  the  very  means  that  are  the  sources  of 
his  thrift.  Order  and  neatness  are  unquestionably 
favorable  to  the  closest  calculations  of  pecuniary 
gain  ;  and  elegance,  if  attempted  by  appropriate 
means,  can  be  obtained  without  additional  e.\pense. 

If  our  remarks  are  correct,  residents  of  the 
country  are  the  people  among  whom  the  arts  of 
design  may  produce  the  most  general  and  advan- 
tageous influence,  yet  they  are  the  very  persons 
usually  debarred  from  the  best  opportunities  of  cul- 
tivating the  faculties  upon  which  these  are  found- 
ed. Collections  of  good  paintings,  for  instance, 
are  seldom  seen  except  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
where  but  few,  comparatively,  from  the  agricultural 
districts  are  accustomed  to  visit  them.  We  there- 
fore, consider  the   plan  of  connecting  such  an  ex- 
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hibition  witli  our  rural  festivals  ns  a  valuable  im- 
provement which  we  hope  will  be  continued  and 
extended,  and  one  that  I'an  be  productive  of  none 
but  good  effects. 

It  would  be  a  great  omission,  in  speaking  of  any 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  not  to  allude  to  their  refin- 
ing influence  upon  society.  A  perception  of  the 
be:iutiful  and  the  appropriate  is  the  real  basis  of 
refinement.  In  France  and  Italy,  where;,  among 
all  classes,  works  of  art  are  appreciated,  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  to  .-some  extent,  partake  of  the 
graceful  result  of  these  tastes.  Foreigners  pro- 
nounce Americans  to  be  especially  deficient  in  such 
characteristics.  Yet  from  the  equal  relations,  we 
all  sustain  to  eaclioiher,  Americans  most  need  that 
influence,  which,  by  rounding  off  the  rough  edges 
of  individual  cliaraeteristics,  fits  man  for  easy  and 
comfortable  intercourse  with  his  fello"s.  True  re- 
finement is  the  most  iiiiarir^tocratic  principlr  in  the 
world,  a]iproaching  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture just  in  proportion  to  the  d'-gree  of  its  culture; 
and  he  who  li:is  accustomed  himself  to  contemplate 
the  elenicnts  of  beauty  in  the  external  world,  or 
their  emhodyment  by  the  human  intellect  in  words, 
or  in  the  forms  of  art,  will  find  himself  prepared  to 
fill  with  propriety  any  social  position. 

With  regard  to  the  pictures  that  composed  the 
collection  we  have  just  witnessed,  we  can  only 
say,  they  would  have  done  honor  to  any  exhibition, 
in  any  place — that  they  are  most  creditable  to  the 
taste  of  our  citizens,  and  have  been  submitted  to 
the  use  of  this  society  with  that  liberality  which  a 
love  of  art  usually  inspires.  A  list  of  the  subjects 
with  the  names  of  owners  has  been  published. 
We  are  informed,  by  those  who  best  know,  that  ad- 
ditions of  new  and  valuable  paintings  may  be  ex- 
pected annually  to  give  novelty  to  the  exhibition. 
For  the  Committee, 

S.  F.  HAVEN,  Chairman. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

PRACTICAL    IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Sir, — One  of  the  most  important  subjects  for  the 
attention  of  the  practical  agriculturist  is  the  na- 
ture of  manures,  the  manner  in  which  they  act, 
and  the  best  mode  of  their  application.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  certain  substances  blended 
with  the  soil  have  the  effect  of  accelerating  the 
growth  of  vegetables  and  increasing  the  crop;  but 
the  manner  of  bringing  them  into  .'.ction,  and  of 
adapting  them  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  im- 
proved, has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 
Chemistry,  and  more  particularly  that  branch  of  it 
which  shows  the  nature  and  composition  of  soils, 
will  assist  in  this  research,  inasmuch  as  it  should 
be  the  study  of  the  farmer  to  correct  the  defects 
and  supply  the  deficiences  of  the  land  on  which  his 
efforts  are  applied. 

Plants,  not  possessing  the  powers  of  locomotion, 
can  only  thrive  in  those  spots  which  contain  the 
juices  necessary  for  their  support,  and  as  the  or- 
gans through  which  they  derive  what  may  be  cal- 
led their  food,  are  extremely  small,  it  follows  that 
every  matter  to  be  introduced  into  them  must  be  in 
a  state  of  solution.  Fermentation  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  food  of  plants,  althojgh  solu- 
tions intended  to  nourish  them  must  not  be  too  con- 
centrated, or  the  vegetable  organs  will  become  clog- 
ged, and  the  transpiration  by  the  leaves  prevented. 
The  great  object  in  the  application  of  manure 
ahould  therefore  be  to  afford  as  much  soluble  mat- 


ter as  possible  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  so  gradu  il- 
ly as  to  (UKsuro  its  being  taken  up  and  consumed  in 
forming  its  sap  and  solid  parts.  All  vi'gelable  ma- 
nures contnin  a  large  quantity  of  fibrous  and  inso- 
luble matter,  which  must  undergo  certain  chemical 
changes  before  they  can  be  made  thus  available. 
Animal  matters  decompose  more  readily,  and  are 
sooner  prepared  for  usp.  The  principal  substances, 
either  constituting  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  found 
in  their  blood  or  excrements,  are  gel  at  inc,  fib  rine,  mu- 
cus, fatty  or  oily  matter,  albumen,  urea,  uric  acid,  sa- 
line, and  earthly  matters.  All  these  substances  may 
be  used  for  manure,  and  require  more  or  less  soluble 
in  water;  those  that  are  easily  disolvod  sliould  not 
be  exposed  to  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and 
those  processess  are  only  useful  wlien  the  manure 
consist  principally  of  animal  or  vegetable  fibre. 
Gelatine,  wlien  combined  with  water,  becomes  jelly, 
and  is  easily  soluble.  Fibrine  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  but  by  the  action  of  acids  it  becomes  ana- 
loo'ous  to  gelatine  ;  putrefaction  with  heat  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  will  reduce  it  from  a  solid  to  a 
liquid,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid  is  formed.  Mucus  is  easily  soluble 
in  water.  Auimal  fat  and  oils  and  albumen  are 
also  soluble.  Urea  is  very  much  so,  and  readily 
undergoes  putrefaction.  Uric  acid  consists  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azoti,  and  is  least  lia- 
ble to  undergo  the  process  of  f.-rmentation.  Ac- 
cordino'  to  the  different  proportions  of  these  princi- 
ple* in  animal  substances,  the  changes  they  under- 
go are  different — the  progress  of  their  decomposi- 
tion is  less  rapid  when  mixed  with  saline  or  earthy 
matter  than  when  they  are  principally  composed  of 
fibrine,  albumen,  gelatine,  or  urea.  Ammonia,  is 
given  off  by  animal  compounds  during  their  putre- 
faction, and  is  formed  by  hydrogen  and  azoti  ;  the 
other  products  are  similar  to  those  afforded  by  the 
fermentation  of  vegetable  substances,  and  the  so- 
luble substances  formed  abound  in  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  which  may  be  called  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  vegetables. 

The  fertilizing  power  of  all  these  substances, 
when  properly  applied  is  very  great,  but  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  wasted  by  being  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  air,  till  they  are  either  de- 
stroyed by  birds  of  prey  or  decomposed. — Their 
use,  indeed  is  not  common  except  in  certain  cases, 
which  I  shall  afterwards  point  out. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

A  YEOMAN  OF  KENT. 


From  the  Western  Karmar  and  Gardner. 

A    COMPARISON     OF    THE   DIFFERENT 
BREEDS  OP  SHEEP. 

In  the  Western  States,  where  land  is,  of  course, 
not  so  valuable  as  in  the  East,  the  Bakewell  breed 
of  sheep,  although  of  a  more  tender  constitution 
than  the  Southdown  and  CotswodI,  and  of  coaser 
and  smaller  fleece,  may  be  advantageously  kept  for 
their  wool,  notwithstanding  its  quality  is  rather 
coarse  ;  it  appears,  however,  from  all  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  (the  comparative  value  of  the 
breeds  of  sheep,)  thai  the  Southdown  and  (Jotswold, 
are  much  hardier,  better  nurses  of  their  lambs,  and 
require  less  attention  through  our  winter,  and  will 
live  on  shorter  pasture  in  summer.  The  Merino 
and  Saxon  sheep,  have  often  too  much  the  same 
objection  as  the  Bakewell  ;  they  are  of  rather 
weekly  constitutions,  and  not  very  good  in  rearing 
their  lambs.     Some  of  the  Southdown  wool  is  pret- 


ty fine  and  makes  good  cloth  :  the  mutton  is,  per- 
haps, superior  to  all  other  kinds,  (excepting  some 
of  the  small  Welsh  breeds,)  their  constitutions  are 
very  vigorous  and  strong,  and  they  will  make  a 
living  ill  any  situation.  The  Cotswold  are  equal- 
ly hardy,  but  want  richer  keep  than  the  Southdown, 
tiieir  fleeces  weigh  heavy,  and  their  quarters  have 
bi'en  known  to  reach  80  pounds  in  England. 
Some  of  the  Southdown  and  Cotswold  lambs  have 
weighed,  at  six  months  old,  60  pounds,  and  when 
full  erown  iiJO  pounds.  It  seems,  amongst  many 
other  "luird  cast's"  in  agricultural  efforts  for  im- 
provoment  among  farmers,  very  diflicult  to  con- 
vince people  of  the  benefit  they  derive  from  having 
good  stock.  They  complain  too  much  of  the  first 
cost,  without  considering  that  in  two  or  three  years 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  not  only  seeing  their 
money  back  again,  but  probably  ten  times  as  much 
more.  We  do  not  wisli  to  advise  farmers  to  go 
beyond  their  means  on  much  uncertainty,  but  we 
do  say,  that  twenty  dollars  laid  out  for  the  best 
breed  of  pigs,  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  for 
sheep,  or  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  tow- 
ards improving  their  cattle,  will  with  proper  man- 
agement and  attention  to  the  sale  of  their  produce, 
pay  a  handsome  profit  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
besides  supplying  superior  articles  at  cheaper  keep 
(on  account  of  the  fattening  properties  of  the  best 
breeds)  (or  domestic  use,  and  enjoyment  of  both 
sight  and  taste.  We  subjoin,  in  the  first  place,  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep. 
Saxon  Lamb  ti  months  old,  weighing  18  lbs. 

at  6  cents,  SI  08 

Merino  Lamb  do.  do.         20  1  20 

Bakewell  do.  do.         30  1   80 

Cotswold  do.  do.         60  3  CO 

Southdown  do.  do.         50  3  00 

In  the  second  place,  their  wool 
Saxon  fleece  weighing  3  lbs.  at  40  cents        $1  20 
Merino  do.  3  31  93 

Bakewell  do.         5  20  1   00 

Cotswold  do.       10  25  2  50 

Southdown         do.  5  31  1   55 

Of  course  this  is  rating  the  best  breed  of  sheep  at 
the  price  of  the  common  kind,  which  cannot  be,  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  These  animals  are  npw 
worth  about  twenty  dollars  each  at  least. 

In  the  third  place   we    give  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  sheep  when  full  grown  : — 
Saxon  Sheep  weighing  50  lbs.  at  4  cents        $2  00 
Merino  do,         GO  4  2  40 

Bakewell  do.      110  4  4  40 

Southdown  do.      240  4  9  60 

E.  J.  H. 


Rohan  Potatoes. — Tlie  Shakers  at  Enfield,  N.  H. 
have  raised  the  present  season  from  one  potato  of 
tlie  Rohan  kind  weighing  7  oz,  171  lbs.  or  2  1-2 
bushels.  One  eye  produced  12  lbs.  3  oz.,  and  one 
potato  weighed  3  lbs.  5  oz.  We  doubt  if  our  farm- 
ing friends  can  produce  a  greater  yield  from  a  sin- 
gle potato  than  has  been  done  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  Enfield. — Far.  Monthly  Visitor. 


A  TRUTH. — The  farmer  who  consumes  all  he 
raises,  and  runs  in  debt  for  what  he  buys,  is  cer- 
tainly in  a  bad  way;  and  a  nation  that  pursues  the 
same  course  must  expect  to  arrive  at  the  same  re- 
sult, namely,  bankruptcy. — Mb.  Cult, 


The  number  of  sheep  in   Vermont  is    estimated 
at  not  short  of  1,170,000, 


J  so 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


NOV.  li,  1S40. 


AND     IIORTICULTUKAL    REGISTER. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  Nov.   II,    1840. 

TRIAL  OF  PLOUGHS.— No.  III. 

[Concluded.] 

Tlio  trial  ol  ploughs  at  Worci-sier  being  atill  a  sub- 
ject of  much  iulerebt  among  the  farmers,  we  hope  wi; 
shall  be  excused  for  some  farther  remarks  upon  it. 

We  ask  leave  to  suggest,  with  the  highest  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  iha  Trustees,  that  if  these  premiums 
should  be  continued,  Ihey  will  omil  the  condition,  that 
two  ploughs  of  the  same  pattern  anil  of  dilFerent  sizes 
should  be  produced.  Where  competitors  come  from  n 
great  distance,  this  condilioa  would  impose  on  them  a 
considerable  inconvenience  without  an  criuivalent  ad- 
vantage, as  the  model,  being  all  that  is  desirable,  may 
be  obtained  as  well  from  one  as  from  more  ploughs  of 
the  same  pattern.  We  should  be  glad  to  invite  as  ex- 
tensive a  competition  as  possible.  If  the  ploughs  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  better  than  ours,  we 
shall  be  benefited  by  seeing  and  trying  iheni-  If  ours 
are  belter  than  theirs,  they  will  derive  a  corresponding 
benefit  from  our  improvements.  We  were  glad  that  in 
this  competition  the  [talm  of  superiority  should  have 
been  awarded  to  the  skilful  mechanics  of  our  own  state  ; 
but  we  should  not  have  been  sorry  if  it  iiad  fallen  justly 
to  otliers.  Such  a  result  would  have  operated  at  once 
as  an  incentive  to  new  exertions  and  new  iniprove- 
inenls.  Our  Massachusetts  mechanics  would  never  be 
satisfied  to  remain  distanced  in  any  honorable  competi- 
tion. The  public  gains  immensely  by  such  competitions  ; 
the  mechanics,  if  this  is  the  effect  of  failure  upon  lh«m, 
will  certainly  lose  nothing.  We  heard  considerable  re- 
gret expressed  that  ^ome  other  individuals,  disiinguish- 
cd  for  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship,  did  not 
obtain  u  premium.  This  is  a  benevolent  feeling;  but 
there  certainly  is  no  reason  why  every  other  disappoin- 
ted competitor  should  not  be  entitled  to  an  equal  sympa- 
thy. In  a  case  where  only  two  premiums  are  to  be 
awarded,  ten  persims  cannot  be  honored  with  ihem. 
The  disappoinied  compeiitors  should  feel  no  other  con- 
cern in  the  case  than  that  involved  in  a  determination 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  excel  those  who  have 
now  distanced  them.  If  this  decision  were  to  be  per- 
petual, and  must  fix  the  rank  of  these  ploughs  for  all 
time  to  come,  it  might  indeed  seriously  afi'oct  their  inte- 
rests;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  field  of  competition  is  still 
open  ;  the  upper  round  of  the  ladder  is  not  yet  reached  ; 
perfection  in  the  implement  slill  lips  in  the  distant  pros- 
pect;  and  another  year  may  find  those  now  disappoinied 
coming  out  of  the  race  a  full  length  before  the  rest. — 
This  is  the  spirited  emulation  which  we  wish  to  see  ex- 
cited, and  from  which  we  may  expect  a  constant  im- 
provement. Every  generation  is  disposed  to  consider 
itself  as  having  reached  the  perii^ietion  (if  the  arts.  A 
wise  man  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  this 
overweening  selfesleein.  The  progress  of  the  mechan- 
ic arls  among  our.selves  has  been  so  extraordinary  thai 
a  plough  deemed  excellent  in  its  construction  thirty 
years  ago  would  now  be  worth  little  more  than  its  ac- 
tual value  in  oven-wood  and  old  iron.  Who  shall  pre- 
sume to  set  limits  to  tlio  progress  of  the  arts.' 

The  very  last  Farmers  Magazine  (London)  for  Octo- 
ber gives  a  plate  and  nn  account  of  a  newly  invented 
and  patented  plough,  "  unlike,"  it  is  .ntated,  "  any  other 
ever  offered  to  the  public;  possessing  greater  advan. 
tagcs  in  every  point  of  view,  in  its  adaptation  to  various 
soils  and  seasons.  The  greatest  nicety  in  the  draught 
is  assisted  tlirough  a  peculiarly  construcled  hake,  no 
way  liable  to  get  out  of  order.     Indeed  every  day's    in- 


formation affords  encouragement  to  hope  these  plough 
from  their  proved  utility  will  supersede  all  others." — 
We  know  nothing  of  this  plough  other  than  what  is 
here  stated  ;  but  the  confidence  with  which  this  stale- 
nient  is  made,  shows  at  least  that  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  effected. 

The  Coinmittee  have  not  laid  too  great  stress  upon 
the  comparative  ease  or  difficulty  of  draught  in  different 
ploughs.  Forty  yeirs  ago  a  "  breaking  up  "  learn  was 
a  formidable  affair.  Never  less  than  two  yoke,  frequently 
four,  and  often  five  yoke  of  oxen,  with  twomen  to  drive, 
one  to  hold  the  plough,  one  to  "  keep  her  in,"  by  riding 
upon  the  beam,  and  one  to  follow  the  plough  in  order  to 
mend  the  baulks,  and  with  a  hoe  to  turn  the  furrow 
slice,  which  would  not  go  over  without  being  assisted, 
were  cusloriiarily  required  in  this  great  operation.  Then 
ihe  field  after  being  ploughed,  presenled  any  thing  but 
a  neat  appearance,  and  looked  more  as  if  it  had  been 
rooted  by  ihe  hogs  flian  if  it  had  been  broken  up  by  art 
and  skill.  Now  unless  the  soil  is  very  tenacious  and 
difficult,  the  operation  is  accomplished  often  by  one, 
seldom  more  than  two  yoke  of  oxen  are  needed,  with 
only  a  man  and  a  boy  ;  and  the  sward  is  inverted  with 
neatness  and  precision,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  at 
once  into  nice  cultivation.* 

The  power  of  draught  required  for  different  ploughs, 
is  at  this  time  exciting  great  attention  in  England. 
Ploughing  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  operations  on  a 
farm;  and  when  "  e  consider  always  the  great  cost  of 
brute  labor,  since  it  is  ordinarily  estimated  to  require  ihe 
produce  of  ihree  to  five  cultivated  acres  per  year  to  sup- 
port a  horse,  the  saving  of  fifiy  per  cent,  of  this  expense, 
with  many  other  incidental  and  unavoidable  charges, 
the  subject  assumes  a  serious  importance. 

The  experiments  made  by  Henry  Handley,Esq.,  M.P., 
on  wheel  and  swing  ploughs  present  the  subjoined 
results.     (July  183,9.) 

"  A  stubble  field  of  a  sandy  loam  was  selected  ;  partly 
up  and  down  hill,  and  partly  on  a  level.  The  ploughs 
all  by  the  same  maker,  were  set  to  the  same  gauge,  viz  : 
furrows  six  inches  deep  and  ten  wide,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses  abreast,  and  held  by  the  best  men  that  could  be 
procured,  who  were  occasionally  changed  from  one 
plough  to  another.  The  instrument  employed  to  test 
them  was  a  draught  dynamometer,  on  Regnier's  princi- 
ple, which  had  been  previously  proved,  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  weights,  to  register  witJi  accuracy." 
"  Description  of  Weight  of 

Ploughs.  each  Plough.  Draught, 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs-.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Rutland,  with  wheels,         1     3     22  ii     1     21 

Bedfordshire  with  wheels,  1      3     26  2     3     24 

Lincolnshire  swing,  1     0     IS  3     0       0 

Lincoln  Heath,  II       1  3     0     II' 

The  next  experiments,  which  we  shall  quote  in  this 
case  are  those  of  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M  P,  from  a  pa- 
per recently  given  to  the  agricultural  public,  entftled 
"  Experimental  Inquiry  on  Draught  in  Ploughing."  In 
these  two  very  able  communications  from  Mr  Handley 
and  Mr  Pusey,  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  there 
are  many  matters  of  great  interest  to  the  farmers  and 
highly  instructive,  which  we  propose  at  an  early  occa- 
sion to  lay  before  our  readers ;  but   we  must   at  present 

""  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  witness  a  "  break- 
ins  up  "  of  this  kind  wilhoul  being  forcibly  reminded 
of ihi;  lefleotion  made  by  a  Dutch  commentator  on  that 
passage  in  ihe  hook  of  Kings,  where  ii  is  said  that  Eli- 
sha  was  found  ploushing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  — 
'  Well, '  said  the  coiunientator,  '  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Elisha  was  glad  enough  to  quit  ploughing  li>r  preaching, 
if  he  could  not  break  up  with  less  than  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen.' '' — Quincy's  .Address at  Brighton. 


content  ourselves    with  brief  abstracts  of  results  and  im- 
perfect explanations. 

"  The  first  trial  was  made  last  September  between  an 
old  Berkshire  plough,  a  small  one- wheeled  wooden 
plough,  made  by  Hart,  Ransoine's  Rutland  plough,  and  ! 
some  others.  Tlie  field  was  a  clean  oat  stubble  ;  the 
soil  a  sandy  loam,  moist  with  rain  ;  the  furrow  9  inches 
wide  and  5  inchen  deep.  The  draught  of  the  Berkshire 
was  3  cwt.;  of  Hart's  plough  less  than  2  cwt.  ;  and  of 
the  Rutland  plough,  somewhere  between  these  two  num- 
bers. Thus  it  appeared  that  within  one  small  parish, 
the  same  work  was  perfiirmed  on  the  one  farm  by  two 
horses,  as  on  the  other  by  three ,  (the  smallest  nun)her 
ever  attached  to  the  Berkshire  plough)  and  that  too  with 
greater  ease  to  the  two  horses  than  the  three.' 

Mr  Pusey,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  power 
gauge  employed  by  him,  owing  to  the  variations  occa- 
sioned by  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  and  ihe  rapidity 
in  some  cases  of  the  horses'  motion,  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  mark  the  degrees  on  the  index  with  exactness. 
This  evil  was,  however,  afterwards  remedied  by  an  im- 
proved instrumenl,  which  he  does  not  (larticularly  de- 
scribe. 

The  next  trial  was  November  6.  "  The  soil  a  sandy 
loam,  free  in  working  when  wet;  but  notwithstanding 
its  lightness,  a  little  adhesive  ;  a  clean  wheat  stubble. 
The  depth  of  the  furrow  was  5  inches  by  9  wide.  The 
ploughs  drawn  by  two  horses."  An  English  stone  is 
14lbs  avoirdupois. 

1.  Ferguson's  Improved  Scotch  Swing  plough,  19  stone., 

2.  Clark's  do.  20      ' 

3.  Hart's  Improved  Berkshire,  one  wheel,        14      ' 

4.  Ransome's  F.  F.,  two  wheels,  14      ' 

5.  Ransome's  F.  F.,  Swing,  18      ' 
C.  King's  Swing,  18      ' 

7.  King's  one  wheel,  17      ' 

8.  Rutland's,  Ransome's,  N.L,  two  wheels,     17      ' 

9.  Old  Berks,  23      ' 
10.  Holkham  plough,  two  wheels,  18      ' 

On  this  trial,  Mr  Pusey  observes,  "  1st.  That  the 
Scotch  ploughs  were  the  heaviest  in  the  field  for  the 
horses,  except  the  old  Berkshire  ;  and  more  than  35  per 
cent,  worse  for  them  than  the  two  lightest  ploughs 
which  were  Nos.  3  and  4. 

"2d.  That  F.  F.,  which  on  the  same  spot  of  ground 
and  in  the  same  state  of  moisture,  had  been  24  stone  or 
23  sione,  now  that  its  mould  board  was  cleaned,  drew 
18  stone  only.  This  appears  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  saving  the  plough  irons  from  being  honey-combed  as 
we  often  see  them  by  rust.. 

"  3d  Ransome's  F.  F.,  as  a  swing  plough,  was  4  stone, 
or  23  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  same  plough  with  its 
wheels  on  ;  and  it  then  equalled  in  lightness  the  plough 
of  Hart's,  with  which  it  was  sent  to  compete. 

"4th.  Putting  the  old  Berkshire  aside,  the  four  easiest 
ploughs  of  the  remaining  cighf,  were  four  distinct  wheel 
ploughs;  and  the  four  severest  for  the  horses  were  four 
swing  ploughs. 

"5th  If  we  once  more  compare  the  two  ploughs  in 
daily  use  on  this  very  soil  we  find  Han's  at  14  stone, 
and  the  old  Berkshire  at  23  stone  :  that  is  to  say,  worse 
by  2  stone  for  its  three  horses  than  Hart's  for  its  two." 

These  are  certainly  very  important  inferences.  In 
another  Irial  on  a  dark  mould  on  a  sub-soil  of  blue  clay, 
Ihe  furrow  6  by  9  inches,  "  the  farmers  of  this  land  were 
all  of  opinion  that  even  iron  mould-boards  must  not  be 
used  upon  it,  because  this  clay  adheres  so  much  more  to 
iron  than  to  wood."  This  remark  is  well  worth  consid 
ering. 

The  next  trial  was  on  a  very  free,  brown,  loamy  sand, 
of  good  quality,  without  stone,  gravel,  or  clod,  resting  on 
a  pure  yellow  sand,  on  the  coral-rag  formation. 
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Inches. 
Furrow  4x9 

1.  I't-rgtison's  18 

2.  (Clark's  17 

3.  Harts  11 

4.  F.  V    Ransonie's 

twc»  wheeled  12 

5.  F.  F.  liaiisoine't]  Swing,     ]G 
fi.  King's  Swing  15 

7.  King's  one  wlicel  IG 

8.  Kuiiand  N.  L.  16 

9.  Old  Berks  21 


inch. 

5x9 
19 
IT 
12 

13 

k; 

15 
17 
IG 

21 


Inch. 

0x9 
1!) 

18 
16 

18 
18 
18 
21 
18 
24 


Inch. 

7x9 
22 
21 

18 

21 
21 

20 
23 
20 
31 


Mr.  P.  remarks  "  lliat  Ilarl's  plough  on  this  lanil 
might  be  drawn  hy  one'strong  horso  ;  it  still  mnintnins 
a  sliiiht  superiority  over  its  competitor  F.  F-  with 
wheels;  and  the  latter  a  considerable  one,  25  per  cent, 
over  iia  doplieato  as  a  swing  plough,  excepting  at  the 
lower  deptlis,  where  the  wheels  from  the  lowness  of  the 
beam  had  not  room  to  turn  " 

Other  interesting  trials  are  given  but  our  limits  do  not 
admit  of  our  going  tiirther  into  them.  Tiie  comparative 
ease  of  draught  heiween  wheel  and  swing  ploughs,  the 
power  recjuired  to  dr.-iw  a  pimioh  nn  the  surfaee  com- 
pared witii  liiul  required  to  draw  it  in  the  furrow,  dif- 
ferent forms  of  mould-l)0:trd9,  the  use  of  one  or  two 
wheels,  the  actiiui  of  the  share,  the  bridle  at  the  end  of 
the  beam,  or  what  we  call  the  clavis,  the  depth  of 
ploughing,  sub-soil  ploughing,  and  many  othei  topics 
conneeted  with  this  subject  remain  to  be  discussed  ; 
and  will  come  alonw  as  our  convenience  and  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readers  will  permit. 

We  shall  now  close  with  some  short  remarks  on  an- 
other topic.  We  still  find  men,  claiming  respect  from 
others  for  their  intelligence,  and  even  setting  themselvas 
as  the  instructers  of  others,  endeavoring  to  flatter  the 
prejudices  of  tlie  vulgar  by  speaking  contemptuously  of 
book  learning  and  what  are  called  gentlemen  farmers. 
Away  with  such  despicable  nonsense  !  It  will  be  seen 
that  these  experiments  upon  this  first  of  all  instruments, 
and  <»f  sucfi  immense  importance  to  the  farmers,  have 
been  undertaken  and  conducted  both  in  England  and 
here  by  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  education, 
availing  themselves  of  the  best  practical  skill  which  can 
be  obtained.  We  should  be  glad  tf)  know  what  igno- 
rant niul  stupid  fellow  ever  made  any  improvement  in 
any  tiling.^  We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  has  ever  been  made  belt  by  men  of  pro- 
found minds,  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  enlarged 
knowledge,  at  least  in  their  particular  department. 

There  never  would  have  been  an  agricultural  society 
in  the  country  had  not  men  of  education  and  inquisitive 
minds  taken  hold  ol  it.  There  is  not  now  in  the  Com- 
nionweallh  a  single  agricultufal  society  which  is  not 
mainly  indebted  to  the  men  of  education  and  cultivated 
minds  for  its  pp'sperity.  The  Agricultural  Society  at 
Worcester  is  a  striking  example.  It  has  been  establish- 
ed twenty  two  years.  It  has  gone  on  in  a  steady  course 
of  improvement  and  is  now  eminently  prosperous.  It 
has  trebled  at  least  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
ty. Now  is  there  a  Farmer  of  candid  mind  or  indeed 
of  any  mind  at  all,  who  will  not  admit  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  this  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  in- 
telligence, public  spirit,  and  di.sinieresledness  of  the 
genllernan  farmer,  the  scholar,  who  has  always  presid- 
ed over  it ;  and  who  by  his  admirable  address  has  united 
with  him  in  these  public  efforts  other,  and  many  of  the 
first  and  most  cullivaied  minds  in  the  county. — If  in- 
deed in  this  most  iiiiporlant  of  all  arts,  an  art  ofl'ering 
abundant  matter  for  philosoplucal  investigalion  and  ex- 
periment, ignorance  is  to  lie  placed  upon  a  footing  with 
knowledge,  and  the  aids  of  education  and  science  are  to 
be  disdained,  we  may  as  well  go  back  to  the  savage 
slate,  plant  our  corn  with  a  clain  shell  and  grind  it  with 
a  paving  Btone.  H.  C. 


Errata. — In  the  Farmer  of  last  week,  page  142,  2d 
column,  line  9th  from  bottom,  for  '  furrow  slide  '  read 
furrow  slice  ;  3d  col.  44th  line  from  bottom,  lor'  all  that 
time'  read  at  that  time  ;  33d  line  from  do.,  for  '  level 
side  '  read  land  side  ;  23d  line  from  do.,  for  '  furrow 
slide  '  read  furrow  slice  ;  Glh  line  from  do.,  after  *  other  ' 
insert  end. 


SII.VKR  Flic.  AKO  SPRUCE    SEBDS. 

Just  received  at  llit-  .New  Enij'aud  Farmer  Office,  a  few 
Bushels  of  the  seed  of  the  Silver  Fir,  Spruce.  Also— Enslish 
Oak,  a  fine  specimen  ;  .■Spanish  Chesnuts,  (very  large)  j  with 
a  variety  of  other  tree  seeds. 

Nov.  1»,  1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK  it  CO, 


llKlUirrOiN    MARKKT.— MoNDAT,  Nov.  9,   iK40. 
Kel'firtpit  Cur  Hie  Ni^w  Kniihoid  Fnriner 

Ai  M.irket  1500  Beef  Cattle,  COO  Stores,  ;3800  Sheep, 
and  520  Swine. 

I'l.icKS, —  lleef  C'tiUJe — In  consequence  of  the  Elec- 
tion and  the  storm,  purchasers  were  scarce  ami  salts  few. 
We  quote  first  quality,  $5  25  a  |;5  50.  Second  qualily, 
$4  75  a  $5  00.     Third  quality,  .$3  50  a  .$4  .50. 

Barrdbmr  Cattle. — Prires  further  reduced.  We  quote 
Mess  f4  50  ;  No.  1  f  4  00  ;  No.  2  $3  00. 

Stores- — No  sales  effected  to  day 

aiiec/i. — Lots  weie  sold  at  $1  33.  $1  42,  $1  75,  $1  88, 
$2  00,  ^"2  33  and  $2  50. 

Siotiie  —Lots  to  peddle  at  3  1-2,  3  5-8,  and  3  7-8  for 
sows  and  4  1-2,  4  5-8,  and  4  7-8  for  barrows.  At  retail 
from  4  1-2  to  5  1-2. 


THERMOMETRIOAL. 

Rtiliorteil  (or  the  New  Knylaml  Farnu-r. 
flange  of  the  Tliermomeler  at  the  Gardenof  the  proprielors 

o(  the  New  England   Farmer,  Brighton,  Mass.  in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  en*ling  Nov.  8. 

Nov.  1S40.        I  6  A.M.  |  12,  M.  |  6,P.1VI.  |  Wind. 

Monday,                2        34            45            38  E. 

Tuevday,               3        SD            50            40  E. 

Wediiesdav,         4        41             -16            46  N. 

Thursday,'            5         38            43            46  N.  E. 

Kriiiay,                  6        40            52            30  N.  E. 

SaUirday,              7        42            41             44  N.  E. 

Sunday,                   8          44              SI               46  E. 


FARItl   FOR  SALS. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4tbs  of  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meeting  H(  use, 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  commonlv  known  as  the  Judge  Pres- 
cott  farm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  superi-)r  land,  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  with  two  dwelling  houses,  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings  Tlie  farm  is  remarkably 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly fVirtv  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  timber  standing 
on  it,  with  an  orchard  of  grafted  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms.  The  estate  will  be  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  conveni«nce  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  lurtber  particulars,  apply  to  the  subscriber,  living 
on  the  premises.  WM.  SALISBURY. 

Grotou,  Oct.  26.  1840.  eow. 


FRUIT  TREES    FOR  SAI^E. 

At  the  Pomological  Garden,  Salem,  Mass.,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Fruit  Trees  of  the  best  Native  and  Foreign  varieties. 
jVpply  by  mail  to  the  subscriber, 

ROBERT  MANNING. 

Salem,  Oct    14,1840. 


COWS   ■WAN  1  ED. 

Wanted  to  hire  on  fair  terms  2  or  3  good  Cows  that  will 
give  a  good  quantity  of  Milk  through  the  winter, — or  would 
purchase  if  preferred.  Any  conimunication  addressed  to 
Taunton  Post  office,  box 26,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 

Oct.  28.  3w 


GREEN  HOUSK  PLANTS,  &c.  &c. 

The  subscriber  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  House 
Planis  or  Garden  Shrub,  in  the  very  best  order.  Also — 
Dahlia  roots,  (all  the  new  varieties);  Black  llaniliurg, 
Sweetwater,  and  Isabella  Grape  vines;  Roses  and  Pasonies; 
Honeysuckles,  and  other  creepers  ;  Black,  White,  and  Red 
Currant  trees:  While  and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &c. 

Orders  by  mail  will  he  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  ; 
or  they  can  he  forwarded  to.  or  left' with  J.  Rreck  &  Co 
JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN, 
Oct.  25.  Nunantuni  Vale,  Brighton. 

AVALKKRS'S   FINE  TULIPS. 

For  sale  at  No.  52,  North  Market  street,  a  great  variety 
of  Walker's  fine  named  Tulips,  at  33  per  dozen,  with  their 
names.  Many  of  the  original  Bulbs  cost  five  times  that  sum- 
Tbose  who  intend  to  set  out  a  tulip  bed,  will  do  well  to  call 
soon,  as  October  is  the  tiest  month  for  this  ftusiness. 

Fine  Mixed  tulips  without  names.  Si  per  dozen.  Also 
Hyacinths  of  every  variety,  embracing  all  the  most  approved 
sorts,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbous  roots. 

Boston,  Oct.  21,  1S40.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRE 

CORRECTED    WITH  GREAT   CARE,    WEEKLY 


NT. 


FE.\CE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  at  the  New  Engl  uid  Agricul  ■ 
rural  Warehouse,  6  casks  chains,  suitable  for  making  the 
chain  fence,  &c.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  (30. 

Julv  15. 


'    -                                        -   -- 



rtoH  ,      f 

Apples,  Winter 

barrel 

150 

1 

.Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

1  5  50 

6 

Pot,      "      ■'      "    . 

!   6  60 

5 

Beans,  white,  Foreign, 

bushel 

1  75 

2 

'*          "        Domestic,  . 

" 

1    2  00 

2 

Beef,  mess,         new, 

barrel 

12 

No-  1 

" 

It 

prime 

II 

7  00 

7 

Beeswax,  white,      .... 

pound 

37 

yellow, 

" 

28 

Bhistles,  Aint-rican, 

" 

35 

Butter,  shippuig, 

(( 

8 

dairy,          .... 

II 

16 

Candles,  mould 

o 

13 

dipped. 

" 

sperm 

It 

Cheese,  new  milk, 

pound 

7 

ClDEU,       .          .           .... 

dozen 

1  25 

1 

barrel 

1  50 

1 

BoseManu.-.k,        ,         .         .         • 

bushei 

in  casks. 

" 

Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

pound 

southern,  geese,  . 

o 

37 

Flax.  (American)     .... 

II 

9 

Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank,       , 

quintal 

2  44 

2, 

Btv,  Cbaleur, 

^   II 

2 

Haddock, 

II 

107 

1  ' 

Mackerel,  No.  I .       . 

barrel 

12  75 

13 

No.  2, 

II 

10' 

No.  3,       . 

11 

6  60 

6- 

Mewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 

II 

Salmon,  No.  1, 

II 

17  00 

I8( 

Flour,  Genesee,     cash,    . 

'I 

5  12 

5  i 

Baltimore,  Howard  slreet, 

(I 

5  37 

6f 

Richmond  canal , 

|< 

Alexandria  wharf. 

II 

5  : 

Rye, 

It 

3; 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 

II 

3  25 

3; 

Gkai.n-  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

bushel 

f 

southern  flat,  yellow. 

ff 

58 

£ 

white,  . 

'I 

53 

; 

Rye,  northern,    . 

li 

60 

Barley, 

II 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    .- 

ti- 

40 

t 

southern,. 

ll 

28 

'■ 

Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough> 

18  00 

I9C 

do.           do.          do.        finished 

28  00 

30  C 

Hams,  northern,  .         .         .         ,- 

pound 

10 

I 

southern  and  westernj,. 

II 

9 

I 

Hay,  best  English)  per  toHj  . 

15  00 

16  C 

Eastern  screiwd,     . 

10  50 

Hops,  1st  qnalityj 

pound 

20 

i 

2d  quality,      ..... 

II 

^ 

LAno,  Boston, 

ti 

12 

1 

southern, 

It 

11 

1 

Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 

" 

26 

s 

do.           country  do. 

11. 

23 

s 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 

II 

22 

s 

do.       dry  hides,     . 

II 

ao 

s 

New  York  red,  light, 

0 

19 

£ 

Boston,  do.  slaughter^ 

11 

?1 

5 

Boston  dry  bides. 

It 

H8 

2 

Lime,  best  sort 

cask 

75 

E 

Molasses.  New  Orleans, 

gallon 

20 

i 

Sugar  House, 

It 

Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

■' 

1  G 

Winter,     . 

i( 

>  IS 

1  1 

Whale,  refined, 

(1 

40 

4 

Linseed,  American, 

o 

Neat's  Foot 

It 

95 

Plaster  Paris,  per  Ion  of  2200  lbs. 

Pork,  extia  clear, 

barrel 

17  e 

clear 

•■' 

160 

Mess,          .... 

li 

14  50 

15  E 

Prime,           .... 

o 

13  00 

14  C 

Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

4  00 

46 

Red  Top,  southern. 

({ 

7U 

S 

noriheni. 

{( 

1  S 

Canary, 

" 

2  00 

22 

Hemp,    .... 

ti 

2  25 

26 

Flax,  

II 

2  00 

2£ 

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 

pound 

13 

I 

Southern  Clover, 

" 

I 

Soap,  American,  Brown, 

II 

4 

"           Castile, 

" 

12 

1 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

" 

6i 

Teazles,  1st  sort,     .... 

prM. 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  h'lceces, . 

pound 

45 

4 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

'• 

40 

4 

do.        3-4ths            do. 

ti 

40 

do.         1  -2                  do. 

II 

35 

a 

do.         1-4  and  common. 

It 

35 

3 

E    •  f  Pulleil  superfine, 

ti 

42 

4 

^JlNo.  1, 

=  3  1 -No.  2 

" 

35 

4 

I* 

23 

s 

■°.  *■  !  No   3, 

It 

18 

a 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


NUV.   It,  1840. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"SHIPPED   IN    GOOD  ORDER    AND   WELL 
CONDITIONED." 

The  following  remnant  of  tlie  early  times,  when 
women  were  willing  to  get  married  and  not  asham- 
ed to  own  it,  is  a  letter  accompanying  a  shipment 
of  marriageable  ladies,  made  from  England  to  the 
colony  in  Virginia.     It  is  dated — 

"  London,  Aus^nst  21,  l(j21. 

"We  sendyona  shipment;  one  widow  and  eleven 
maids,  for  wives  of  the  people  of  Virginia  :  there 
hath  been  especial  care  had  in  the  choice  of  them, 
for  there  hath  not  one  of  them  been  received  but 
upon  good  commendations. 

In  case  they  cannot  be  presently  married,  we 
desire  that  they  may  be  put  with  several  house- 
holders tliat  have  wives,  until  tliey  can  be  provided 
■with  husbands.  There  are  nearly  fifty  more  that 
are  shortly  to  come,  and  are  sent  by  our  Hon.  Lord 
and  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  cer- 
tain worthy  gentlemen,  who,  taking  into  conside- 
ration that  the  plantation  can  never  flourish  till 
families  be  planted,  and  the  respect  of  wives  and 
children  for  their  people  on  the  soil,  therefore  hav- 
ing given  this  fair  beginning  ;  reimbursing  rtf 
whose  charges,  it  is  ordered  that  every  man  that 
marries  them,  give  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  best  leaf  tobacco  for  each  of  them. 

We  desire  that  the  marriage  be  free,  according 
to  nature,  and  we  would  not  have  those  maids  de- 
ceived and  marry  to  servants  ;  but  only  to  such 
freemen  or  tenants  as  have  means  to  maintain 
them.  We  pray  you,  therefore,  to  be  fathers  of 
them  in  this  business,  not  enforcing  them  to  marry 
against  their  wills." 


BOSTON  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  western  people  generally,  arc  not  probably 
aware  that  the  great  enterprise  of  connecting  St. 
Louis  with  Boston,  by  a  chain  of  rail  roads,  is  go- 
ing forwards  with  prospects  of  speedy  accomplish- 
ment. The  whole  line  of  the  road  is  already  char- 
tered. The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Boston  is 
about  twelve  hundred  and  seventyfivo  miles.  Of 
this  will  be  completed  next  year  from  Boston  to 
Buffalo,  five  hundred  and  thirtyfive  miles — in  Ohio 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Brie,  si.xtylhreo  miles — in 
Michigan,  near  the  south  line,  si.xtyfive  miles — to- 
tal, six  hundred  and  sixtythree  miles — more  than 
half  the  whole  distance,  and  embracing  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  expense.  The  works  in  the  west  are 
for  the  present  suspended  for  the  want  of  funds, 
but  it  is  expected  that  operations  will  be  resumed 
at  an  early  date.  Here  is  enterprize  exhibited  on 
as  grand  a  scale  as  the  wildest  fancy  could  have 
imagined.  Ten  years  ago,  a  plan  to  connect  Bos- 
ton with  St.  Louis,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
visionary  as  a  scheme  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Buta  few  years  will  witness  the  accomplishment 
of  the  project,  and  the  extension  of  the  road,  per- 
haps, many  miles  westward. —  lihetlins;  Gaz. 


A  doi^  ivorth  having. — The  Baltimore  .Sun  states 
that  Mr  Knight,  of  the  Holiday  Street  Theatre, 
while  passing  along  the  street,  the  othei  day,  ac- 
cidentally dropped  his  pocket-book,  containing  ."ii.iO. 
When  he  had  proceeded  some  distance  he  discov- 
ered his  loss,  and  was  about  retracing  his  stejis  to 
search  for  the  book,  when  he  met  Ins  dog  running 
up  to  him  with  the  pocket-book  in  bis  mouth. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  would  inrorm  our  customers  and  friends  that  we  are 
now  rei-iiviiig  our  supply  of  Iresh  Garden  Seeds,  ninsi  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  ins}>eclion,  from  fine 
selected  roots;  which  we  warrant  to  he  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agriculluriil  Hooks. 

Agricuhunil  hnplenients. 

Seed  iind  liiiplemeiu  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
i.s,  and  all  order,  promptly  attended  lo. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 

The  Lowell  Journal,  Worcester  Spy,  New  Bedford  Mercu- 
ry, Yeoman's  Gazette,  ]\orthani))ion  Courier,  Providence 
Journal  iNorwich  Aurora,  Essex  Banner,  Springfield  Repub- 
lican are  requested  lo  insert  the  ahove  4  times. 


TRACE  CHAIiVS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  mannfacluresr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  (Jhains,  from  6  to  1 1  I'eet  long,  suitable  for 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.         JOSEPH  BREUK  &  CO. 


BONB  niANURE 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  puMi :,  that 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
hones  term  the  most  powerful  stimulant  that  can  he  applied 
lo  the  earih  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  \ione  iManure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  Roxhury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the  Post  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March  4,  1840.  NAHUM  WARD. 


RUTA  BAGA  AKD  BKOWN  CORN. 

A  few  tons  of  Rula  Baga  at  S8  per  ton.  Likewise  Brown 
Corn. — This  variety  matures  in  a  little  over  three  months, 
in  my  opinion,  yields  as  much  as  any  other  kind.  Those 
farmers  who  are  desirous  of  changing  seed,  may  get  supplied 
hy  calling  on  G.  C.  HAWKINS,  Charlestown,— One  mile 
from  Camhndge  Colleges,  on  the  Charlestown  road. 

Octal.  3w 


HYACINTHS. 

Thff subscribers  have  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
hle  atid  Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also, 
Tuhps  of  mixed  sorts,  Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies;  they 
have  also  at  their  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  Poeonies, 
which  will  he  furnished  at  one  day's  notice.  Lilies  and 
PtEOhies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  he  planted  in  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  shall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bulhous  Roots,  from  Holland,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  be  given.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


GRBKN'S   PATENT   STRAAV  CUTTER. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  at  the  New  England  Agricul 
tural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Nos.  51  and 52  North  Mar- 
ket Street,  have  for  sale,  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutter,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  not  hefore 
applied  to  any  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent effects  of  this  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it.  that  the  strength  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  sufficient 
to  work  it  efficiently. 

2.  With  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  bush- 
els a  minute,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  claimed 
hy  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutler. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
io"ethcr  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 

Pel.  14. 

1  ENGLISH  ACORNS  AND  SPANISH  CHBSNl'TS. 

Ju«t  received  and  for  sale,  a  few  quarts  of  English  .icorns 
The  tree  is  very  hcantilul,  and  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  Ihe  English  forest  trees.  Also  a  few  Spanifh  Chesnuts, 
—twice  as  large  as  the  common  sort— i  rice  50  cents  per 
quart.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Oct  »8. 


FRUIT   AND    ORN*l»IK."«.TAIi  TREES. 

Gentlemen  at  a  distance,  wishing  to  purchase  trees,  are 
informed  that  we  will  select  from'the  following  nurseries 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plan  s  and  Shrubs  of  every 
description  ihat  may  be  desired,  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  their  packing,  and  forward  them  lo  any  part  of  the  couu- 
iry. 

From  iMessrs  Winships',  Brighton 
William  Kenritk's,  Nevvtcui. 
John  A.  fvenriik's,  Do. 
S.  ..V  G.  Hyde.         Do. 
Saiiinel  Pond,  Camhridgeport. 
I'.iXaniL-  Garden,  Comhridge 
lioheri  .Manning,  Salem. 
J    L.  L    F.  Warren,  Brighton, 
lireck  &.  Co.,   Brighton. 
The  present  is  the  best  time,  to  transplant  all  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Orders  will  he  received  for  Plinn,  Pear  and  other  Mori;;,, 
Hedge  Plants,  ic. 

Sf-RUIT    AND   ORNAMEXTAI.   TREES,  &c. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  dilTerenl  species— of  the 

^    most  celehrated   kinds.     These   include  Pears, 

L^3iEl&  I'liinis,  Apples,  Ouinces.  &:c.— the  trees  of  the  - 
I'cach  uiid  Cherry,  especially,  are  of  the  finest 
size,  .ind  in  numhers  ahoundiiig  at  this  lime, and 
of  varieties  unsurpasseil.  'I'he  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  atui  shrul-s,  Roses  :ind  Herhaceous  Flow- 
ering Plants,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  ;  in  that  Cata- 
logue many  of  the  very  hcsl  kinds  of  fruits,  so  far  as  proven, 
are  particularly  designalcil  by  a  star. 

Also,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Mulberries  for  silk — Scotch  Larch,  Lindens, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  f'^lms  —  Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Paeonies,  &r.  &.c  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  transportation  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executed  hy 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  Sept.  9,  1840. 
eptDl 

FRUIT   AND   ORNAMENT.VL.   TREES,  *.c. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  the  different  species — of  the 
most  ce.ehraled  kinds.  These  include  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  Quinces,  tScc. — the  trees  of  the 
Peach  aua  Cherry,   especially,  are  of  the  finest 

size,  and  in  numbers  abounding  at  this  time,  and 

of  varieties  unsurpassed. 

Also  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Mulberries  for  silk — Scotch  Larch,  Lindens, 
Sycamores,  Silver  Firs,  Willows,  Elms — Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias,  splendid  Paeonies,  &c.  &c.  Trees  when  so  ordered, 
will  be  securely  packed  for  transportation  to  distant  places, 
and  all  orders  promptly  executed  Dv 

JOHN    A.  KENRICK. 

Newton,  near  Boston,  Oct.  14. 


Brighton   Nurseries  and  Gardens.     For  Sale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
.American  tirnanienlal  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  puhlic  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  variety  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
other  productions  can  now  he  selected 'AwA  marked,  and  will 
he  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  lo  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry   Plants,  of  the  most   ap- 
proved European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders   may  he   forwarded  via.   mail,  addressed    Messrs, 
WINSHIP,  Brighton,  Mass.,  or  left  with  .Messrs.  JOSEPH' 
BRECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  August  12. 

TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  ihe  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, a  good  supply  o("  those  celehrated  Chains  for  tying 
upcaltle.  These  chains,  introduced  liy  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq. 
of  Snlem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  for  the  }jur-' 
pose  of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  he  the  safest' 
and  most  convenient  mole  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  \a  hich  passes  round  tho 
animal's  neck,  and  hy  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  free- 
ly up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  aniinal  ai  liheriy  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  13.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO. 


THE    NE1V    KNGI.A.VD  PARMER 

Is  puhiished  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  aniiuni 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — hut  those  who  pay  witlin 
sixlydays  from  the  lime  of  subscribing  are  entitled  lo  a  <  <; 
ductionof  58  cents. 
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CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURE. 

We  are  very  hap|iy  in  seeinir  our  sister  State, 
lie  land  of  steady  habits,  Wiii<i;]^'  up  witii  a  spirit 
if  agricultural  itnprovenierit,  which  we  are  persua- 
led  will  not  be  suffered  to  flao: ;  and  from  which 
lie  best  results  may  he  anticipated.  Connecticut 
brmerly  had  several  agricultural  societies  ;  for 
leveral  years,  however,  they  huve  slumbered  and 
ilept.  But  the  wise  virgins  have  arisen  and  trirn- 
ned  their  lamps.  May  they  burn  with  a  clear,  a 
teady,  and  a  constantly  more  and  more  diffusive 
ight. 

At  a  late  session  of  their  legislature,  the  gov- 
irnnient  granted  to  each  county  society  the  sum  of 
wo  hundred  dollars,  to  bo  expended  in  premiums 
md  for  the  encouragement  ot  agriculture,  provided 
hat  each  society  would  among  themselves  raise  an 
iqual  sum  for  the  same  objects.  The  New  Haven 
younty  Society,  the  New  London  and  Windham 
bounty  Society,  and  the  Hartford  County  Society, 
lach  availed  themselves  of  this  offer;  and  we  know 
lot  how  many  others.  The  Shows  and  Fairs  of 
lach  of  these  societies  the  present  autumn,  we 
lave  had  the  pleasure  to  attend,  and  with  high 
[ratification.  Finer  exhibitions  of  vegetable  pro- 
lucts  we  know  could  not  be  presented  in  any  part 
if  the  country.  The  show  of  stock,  likewise,  was 
lighly  creditable.  At  New  Haven,  upwards  of 
hree  hundred  yokes  of  as  fine  working  cattle,  in 
espect  to  condition  and  appearance  as  can  any 
phere  be  found,  were  on  the  ground;  and  at  Hart- 
brd  four  hundred  and  thirty  yokes.  At  each  of 
hese  places  a  large  collection  of  farmers  and  far- 
riers' wives  and  daughters  were  assembled  to  as- 
ist  at  and  to  enjoy  the  lestival.  Men  of  the  highest 
listiuclion  in  the  State  lent  their  ready  aid,  and 
luch  occasions  [uust  be  productive  of  the  highest 
food. 

We  feared  that  we  might  be  considered  rather 
'brenchy"  in  being  found  thrr-c  times  in  ourneigh- 
lor's  pnsture  :  but  we  escaped  without  being  either 
hackled  or  impounded.  The  truth  is,  the  bars 
^ere  taken  down  for  us,  and  we  were  very  kindly 
nvited  to  come  in.  How  could  we  refuse,  with 
lur  strong  desire  to  break  down  every  sectional 
irejudice,  and  to  cultivate  a  .-ipirit  ofuniversal  fra- 
ernity  ?  We  had  likewise  the  honor  of  an  invi- 
atioii  to  go  into  New  Hampshire,  which  sickness 
lompeiled  us,  to   our  great  regret,   to  decline. 

The  New  Haven  County  Society  have  published 
heir  "  Transactions."  The  able  report  on  farms 
ve  have  the  great  pleasure  today  in  part  to  lay  bc- 
bre  our  readers.  The  remainder  will  immediately 
bllow.  It  is  exceedingly  well  drawn  up;  and 
fill  be  read  by  our  farmers  with  profit  and  pleasure. 

Connecticut  is  eminently  suited  to  be  au  agricul- 
ural  community.  She  has  much  good  soil.  In 
nany  places  she  abounds  in  the  means  of  enriching 
ler  soil.  She  has  access  in  every  direction  to  the 
lest  markets.  Besides  all  this  she  has  an  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  frugal,  sober  population,  well  edu- 


cated and  enured  to  habits  of  labor  and  self  depen- 
dence. Her  manufacturing  industry  has  made  her 
eminent  throughout  the  world.  We  do  not  mean, 
if  we  can  help  it,  that  she  shall  bear  away  the 
palm  in  agricultural  improvement  from  our  own 
State  ;  but  let  her  do  it,  if  she  can  ;  and  no  misera- 
ble self-conceit  nor  mean  jealousy  shall  prevent 
our  spurring  her  on  to  the  most  spirited  competi- 
tion. She  belongs  to  us  and  we  to  her.  What 
she  gains,  we  shall  gain.  We  will  cheerfully  give 
and  take  ;  and  the  honor  acquired  by  any  one  of 
the  children  of  the  same  family  is  necessarily  re- 
flected u|)on  all  the  rest.  H.  C. 

NEW    HAVEN   COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIRTY. 

Report  nfHie  Commiltee  on  Farms. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  beg  leave  to  report : 
That  they  have  devoted  six  days  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  in  visiting  the 
several  farms  in  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
ty presented  for  the  premiums  olTered  by  the  Soci- 
ety. All  the  farms  thus  presented  were  visited  by 
your  committee  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  June. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  this  examination  is  utility, 
a  practical  benefit  to  the  farming  interest  of  the 
county.  This  object  the  committee  have  constant- 
ly kept  in  view.  No  effort,  therefore,  will  be  made 
at  eloquent  dissertation  or  rhetorical  display.  Their 
aim  is  to  present  the  principles  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  facts  on  which  they  proceeded,  the 
facts  which  they  found,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  arrived,  in  plain  and  simple  language,  .suited 
to  the  useful  and  important  subjects  which  they 
discuss. 

It  appeared  essential,  in  the  outset,  tliat  the  com- 
mittee should  definitely  determine  what  were  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  to  make  their  deci- 
sion. 

The  premiums  are  offered  for  the  "  best  cultiva- 
ted farms.'"  The  most  productive  land,  or  that 
which  is  in  the  highest  condition,  is  not  necessari- 
ly the  best  cultivated.  Accidental  circumstances, 
or  the  judicious  and  careful  husbandry  of  a  former 
occupant  may  have  brought  it  into  such  condition, 
that  even  with  inferior  culture  it  will  produce 
heavy  crops.  So  of  a  farm  at  large.  By  mode- 
rate cropping  and  careful  nursing,  the  deteriora- 
tion incident  to  ordinary  farming  may  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  whole  farm  to  a  degree  retain  its 
pristine  fertility,  while  the  cultivation  remains  the 
same  that  has  been  pursued  time  out  of  mind. 

And  here  the  committee  would  remark,  that  the 
general  system,  or  outline  of  husbandry,  pursued  in 
any  country,  is  such  as  experience  has  provfd  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  such  judicious  and  careful  modifications  of 
this  system,  as  the  progress  of  society  in  science 
and  the  arts  may  suggest,  and  accurate  and  repeat- 
ed experiments  approve,  that  any  amelioration  in 
that  system  can  be  effected.  Such  modifications 
are  continually  made,  and  the  thorough  farmer 
finds  exercise  for  his  most  careful  discrimination 
and  his  best  judgment  in  selecting  from  the  multi- 


tude of  experiments  urged  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  community  by  plausible  statements  and  the 
published  results  of  small  trials — such  changes  as 
shall  not  only  be  consistent  with  the  general  sys- 
tem, but  shall  also  be  improvements  upon  it.  If, 
therefore,  the  system  as  it  prevailed  with  us  a  half 
century  since  is  still  continued  by  any  farmer,  with- 
out the  adoption  of  such  modifications  as  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  beneficial,  he  is  evidently 
behind  the  age,  and  his  farm  can  by  no  means  be 
said  to  be  even  luell  rulliiuited. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  a  farm  may  be  less 
productive  by  reason  of  a  lighter  soil  or  previous 
and  long  continued  injudicious  and  close  cropping, 
yet  the  present  occupant,  by  careful  management 
in  relaying  his  fences,  draining  his  low  lands,  and 
deepening  his  soil,  in  a  careful  and  thorough  pre- 
paration and  application  of  manure — in  eradicating 
bushes  and  weeds — breaking  up  old  head  lands 
and  unreclaimed  pastures — injudicious  courses  of 
cropping  varied  to  conform  to  the  different  soils, 
and  in  improving  his  buildings  and  other  conveni- 
ences, may  obtain  a  far  richer  result  than  he  who 
pursues  the  old  way  upon  better  and  more  produc- 
tive soil.  True,  a  part  of  the  results  of  his  indus- 
try remains  upon  his  land,  but  what  better  course 
can  a  farmer  adopt  than  one  which  continually  rai- 
ses the  condition  and  character  of  the  soil  U|)on 
which  he  labors.  Such  continued  improvement 
has  a  direct  and  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  farmer  himself,  and  leads  him  to  great- 
er personal  efforts  and  to  higher  attainments. 

The  dealer  in  money  rejoices  in  such  investment 
of  his  funds  as  will  bring  him  compound  interest. 
How  much  more  should  the  farmer  delight  in  that 
management  of  his  land  which  renders  soil  before 
unproductive,  and  it  may  be  unfit  for  cultivation, 
because  it  produced  less  than  a  fair  equivalent  for 
the  outlay  of  interest,  taxes,  seed  and  labor,  not 
merely  more  fruitful — but  even  highly  productive 
and  rich.  The  interest  upon  the  original  cost  of 
the  land,  and  the  taxes,  remain  the  same,  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  is  not  increased,  nor  is  more  labor  rc- 
(piired  in  the  cultivation,  while  the  crop  is  often 
doubled,  or  even  tripled.  The  additional  product 
is  attributable  to  the  improvement  which  has  thus 
been  effected  upon  the  soil,  and  if  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  a  thorough  and  permanent  improvement, 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  farmer's  capital,  and  all 
the  return  above  the  former  average  is  clear  profit 
upon  the  capital  thus  created.  How  delightful  to 
the  farmer  the  conaciou  mess  that  his  thoroughly 
cultivated  farm  is  not  only  a  source  of  profit,  but  is 
also  continually  and  rapidly  improving. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  the  land,  and  the  amount  of  crops  obtained, 
are  not  alone  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
question  which  is  the  best  cultivated  farm.  Were 
we  to  decide  simply  which  is  the  best  farm,  with- 
out regard  to  the  cultivation,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  premises  alone  would  be  all  which  would  be 
needed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result.  But 
when  the  inquiry  includes  also  the  cultivation,  al- 
though it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  land  in  order 
to  judge  correctly  of  the    results  of  such    cultiva- 
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tion,  so  far  as  they  can  bi;  determined  by  inspec- 
tion, sucli  examination  is  by  no  means  all  whicli  is 
required.  It  is  necessary  in  every  instunci-,  by 
careful  observation  and  inquiry,  to  ascertain  what 
the  cultivation  is,  what  is  its  application  and  what 
its  results.  And  here  the  committee  would  remark, 
that  under  the  tern,  cultivaticm  is  included  every, 
even  the  slightest  labor  of  the  farmer,  from  the 
first  motion  of  the  plough  to  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  to  the    hands  of  the  purchaser. 

Nor  is  it  important  in  this  point  of  view  to  ob- 
tain statements  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  the 
products  of  cherished  |iortions  of  the  farm  only.  It 
is  the  cultivation  of  each  farm  as  a  whole,  which 
your  committee  have  aimed  to  obtain. 

In  order  to  raise  large  crops  on  particular  favored 
enclosures,  many  farmers  rob  their  farms  generally, 
and  dress  small  pieces  so  heavily  as  essentially  to 
injure  them,  or  at  least  to  occasion  great  waste. 
There  is  a  point  in  all  land,  the  staple  of  the  soil, 
a  degree  of  fertility,  when  not  affected  by  injudi- 
cious cropping,  wliich  the  peculiar  combination  of 
the  soil  produces.  This  point  it  cannot  be  made 
to  exceed  by  any  dressing  which  does  not  change 
its  nature,  and  therefore  those  efforts  frequently 
made  to  induce  an  excess  of  fertility  in  small  en- 
closures, so  often  end  in  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust. The  pains  and  labor  expended  on  such 
enclosures,  and  the  crops  obtained  from  them,  have 
little  bearing  upon  the  general  result. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  therefore,  how  im- 
mensely the  field  of  inquiry  is  enlarged  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
your  committee,  and  how  much  more  important  is 
a  correct  conclusion  in  this  case  than  in  matters  to 
be  decided  by  other  committees,  since  here  the  de- 
cision embraces,  and  is  made  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  all   its    varied    operations   and    results 

while  there  the  question  in  each  instance  affects 
merely  the  results  of  a  single  branch  of  that  system. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  com- 
mittee first  carefully  examined  the  whole  of  each 
of  the  several  farms,  being  accompanied  by  the 
owner  iiimself,  and  deriving  from  him  on  the  spot 
such  explanations  and  statements  as  they  deemed 
necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion and  mode  of  cultivation  of  each  separate  lot. 
They  then  obtained  by  cxamimition  and  from  the 
applicant  a  thorounh  and  detnilod  description  of 
the  farm,  including  the  form,  size,  division,  soil, 
fences,  water,  &c.,  a  minute  stalement  of  the  dif- 
ferent rotations  of  crops,  with  the  precise  mode  of 
cultivating  each  particular  crop,  and  tlie  average 
product — the  manner  of  preparing  and  applying 
manures,  and  the  dilVurent  kinds  used — the  condi- 
tion and  extent  of  the  land  mowed,  the  kinds  anil 
quantity  of  seed  sown,  the  treatment  of  the  land, 
the  mode  of  curing  the  hay,  and  the  amount  pro- 
duced— the  kind  and  quantity  of  fruit  and  its  use 

the  stock,  their  breed,  quality,  number  of  various 
kinds,  and  their  condition— the  amount  of  labor 
employed,  with  the  proportion  hired,  and  the    price 

paid— the    woodland,  its   quality   and    condition 

the  buildings,  their  convenieiico  and  the  order  in 
which  they  are  kept— and  lastly,  the  kind  and  value 
of  the  different  articles  sold  from   the  farm. 

The  data  thus  obtained  are  as  much  condensed 
and  simpliticd  in  the  following  notices  ns  is  consis- 
tent with  a  fair  descripti.ui  of  each  farm.  It  was 
thought  by  all  means  advisable  to  give  the  facts,  in 
order  that  the  farmers  might  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions from  tliem.  if  It  should  be  supposed  by 
some  that  the  committee  have  gone  too  much    into 


detail,  they  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  wh.t  seems 
plain  to  one  may  not  be  so  to  another,  and  that  in 
their  opinion  the  value  of  their  report  (whatever 
that  may  be)  arises  piiiicipally  from  this  very  mi- 
nuteness. 

Farm  of  Mr  Davis. 

Your  committee  first  visited  the  farm  of  Mr  John 
B.  Davis,  of  Derby.  This  farm,  containing  seven- 
tyfive  acres,  and  tbniierly  for  many  years  owned 
and  occupied  for  the  culture  of  garden  seeds,,  by 
Mr  Leman  Stone,  lies  upon  both  sides  of  the  tu  n- 
pike  from  this  city  to  Derby,  and  about  one  mile 
this  side  of  the  latter  place.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated upon  an  eastern  exposure,  and  consists  of 
rolling  land,  with  a  very  considerable  average  de- 
scent to  the  east,  and  forms  nearly  an  oblong 
square,  liltytive  acres  on  the  west  end  twenty  on 
the  east  side  of  the  turnpike. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  principally  a  dark  sandy  loam, 
upon  a  subsoil  of  red  loam,  and  is  retentive  of 
moisture. 

Water. — The  farm  is  watered  by  a  brook,  which 
courses  along  its  eastern  boundary,  and  a  small 
stream  running  directly  through  its  centre.  By 
means  of  a  conduit,  this  latter  rising  from  springs 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  farm,  affords  a  full 
supply  of  the  purest  water  at  the    house  and    barn. 

Buildings. — The  house,  with  the  barn  and  shed 
adjoining,  were  erected  by  Mr  Davis,  and  are  in 
good  repair,  but  as  little  stock  is  raised  or  kept  up- 
on the  farm,  less  attention  is  paid  to  convenieiice 
of  arrangement  and  labor-saving  fixtures,  than  up- 
on other  farms  visited  by  your  committee. 

Fences. — A  portion  of  the  fences  are  excellent, 
and  they  are  generally  good  ;  yet  here,  too,  less 
care  is  discoverable  than  on  many  farms  would  be 
CO  sidered  indispensable. 

Cultivation. — The  land  rrenerally,  is  in  excellent 
condition.  The  portion  so  long  occupied  by  Mr 
Stone  for  raising  garden  seeds,  and  also  until  re- 
cently so  occupied  by  Mr  Davis,  has  been  kept  up 
to  the  staple  of  the  soil  by  heavy  and  constant  ma- 
nuring, and  careful  cultivation,  and  is  uncommonly 
fertile.  Your  connnittee  admired  the  exceeding 
thrift  and  vigor  of  the  vegetation  upon  it.  Tiie 
other  portions  of  the  farm,  particularly  the  mead- 
ows, have  been  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  present 
occupant,  in  the  adoption  of  the  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  introduced  within  the  sixteen  years 
nf  his  occupancy.  .-Ml  the  farm,  except  the  wood- 
land, has  been  subjected  to  the  plough,  and  by 
thorough  manuring,  and  a  course  of  cropping  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil,  its  fertility  has  been  greatly  increas- 
ed. Hay  is  the  princijial  object  aimed  at  in  the 
cultivation,  and  therefore  only  small  portions  of 
ground  are  tilled  on  which  the  cultivated  grasses 
have  become  less  luxuriant.  These  afford  occu- 
pation during  the  portion  of  tlie  year  not  required 
for  the  care  of  the  meadows,  and  in  securin;:  the 
crop  of  Lay  and  fruit. 

Rotation  tif  cultivated  crops — The  only  routine 
of  crops  now  adopted  on  the  farm,  extends  through 
three  seasons,  and  consists,  1st,  of  corn  on  sward, 
with  manure  ;  2d,  potatoes,  with  manure  ;  ;jd,  win- 
tor  rye,  or  oats,  with  grass  seed.  Turnips  are 
sometimes  interposed  after  early  potatoes  and  are 
succeeded  by  oats. 

Corn — Ihe  Diitton  and  White  Flint  varieties 
are  preferred.  Twenty  double  loads  of  manure 
per  acre  are  spread  upon  grass  and  the  land  is 
ploughed  clean  with  a  deep  furrow.  In  the  first 
or  second  week  in    May,  holes   are  dug    four  feet 


apart  each  way,  and  a  small  handful  of  plaster  and  ' 
ashes  dropt  in  each  hill  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  ' 
The  corn  is  immediately  planted,  three  or  four  I 
kernels  to  the  hill,  is  ploughed  three  times  in  one  , 
direction  and  hoed  three  times.  Generally  the 
top  stalks  are  cut  and  the  crop  husked  in  the  field, 
with  an  average  yield  of  seventy  bushels. 

Potatoes — are  planted  after  corn,  with  equal  ma- 
nure and  two  ploughings,  (the  early  on  ridges,  and 
the  ordinary  crop  in  the  latter  part  of  .May,  without 
ridging,)  in  hills  two  feet,  and  on  rows  three  feet 
apart.  For  seed,  one  potato  of  ordinary  size  is 
used  in  each  hill,  requiring  8  to  10  bushels  piT 
acre.  They  are  hoed  twice,  being  ploughed  both 
times,  are  dug  in  October  and  November,  and 
yield  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Rye. — After  corn  or  potatoes  the  land  is  plough- 
ed and  harrowed,  one  bushel  of  rye  is  sown  and 
burrowed  in,  and  the  grass  seed  covered  with  a 
bush.     The  ordinary  yield  istwentyfive  bushels. 

Turnips — After  early  potatoes  the  land  receives 
a  single  ploughing,  and  four  to  six  cords  of  com- 
post. It  is  again  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  the 
seed  mingled  with  plaster  and  sown  broad-cast  both 
ways,  is  bushed  in.  Four  hundred  bushels  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  crop.      No  ruta  baga  is  raised. 

Oats — are  sown  after  potatoes  or  turnips.  Thai, 
land  being  ploughed  and  harrowed  once,  two  and  a 
half  bushels  are  sown  and  ploughed  in,  and  har- 
rowed, and  grass  seed  covered  with  the  bush.  The 
crop  this  season  was  by  far  the  finest  which  your 
committee  saw.  Seventy  bushels  is  the  ordinary 
crop. 

Manure. — Seventy  five  loads  are  annually  made- 
in  the  usual  manner  in  the  barn-yard  and  hog-pen, 
and  fifty  purchased  at  two  and  a  half  dollars  per 
cord.  I 

One  ton  of  plaster  in  each  year  is  used  to  much  j 
advantage,  being  generally  sown  with  ashes  upon  j 
mowing  lands.  ; 

Half  a  Urn  of  shell  lime  is  added  to  the  compost 
heap,  and  is  considered  almost  indispensable. 

About  fifty  bushels  of  ashes  are  also  purchased) 
each  season,  and  with  those  made  are  applied  to  i 
the  farm.  ( 

Meadows. — Twenty  acres  are   in  meadow,  all  of  ^ 
which  has   been  cultivated   and  seeded  in  different! 
years.      It  remains  in  grass  from  six  to  eight  years, ' 
with  occasional  top  dressing,  as  needed,  of   plaster 
and  ashes.     It  is  fed  closely  in  the  fall  and  in    the 
spring,  until  May.      One   peck    of  herd's   grass   is 
used  in  seeding.      'I  he  average  crop  of  hay  is  esti- 
mated at  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 

Pastures. — 'I  hese  are  fair  and  are  evidently  not 
over  fed.  They  are  occasionally  manured  with 
plaster,  and  when  the  grass  begins  to  fail  are  fal- 
lowed for  rye  and  grass.  . 

Fruit. — The  orchards  aie  in  admirable  condi- 
tion :  they  bear  every  year  and  are  not  molested 
by  canker  worm-s.  Five  hundred  dollars  were  re-; 
ceived  last  year  for  winter  apples  of  the  choicest i 
varieties,  and  forty  dollars  for  cider  sold,  besides 
thirty  barrels  kept.  All  droppings  from  scattering 
trees  are  eaten  by  stock,  and  apples  are  fed  to  hogs, 
and  occasionally  to  the  oxen  and  horse. 

Labor. — Although  .Mr  Davis  resides  on  the  pre- 
mises, the  farm  is  leased  to  Mr  Austin.  The  les- 
see and  one  hired  man  at  ,|15  per  month,  are  em-  • 
ployed  through  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  labor 
performed  by  Mr  Davis.  One  extra  hand  is  hired 
through  haying  and  harvest. 

.S'<otA-. — The  stock  upon  the  farm  consists  of 
two   pairs    of  uncommonly   fine   oxen  ;  two   milch  • 
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lows   of   nauve  breed,    n-ivinfr    nn    average  of    17    we.jrl.t  with  it  o„  that    very^^account,   and  yet    an 
|uart.  of  m,ll<  daily  ;  seven    hn.s,   of   which    four   old  neijrhbor  at  .ny  elbow  is  even  now  exclaiminfr, 


.re  for  fattening;  thirtyfive  Bakewell  sheep,  yield-    "  I  tell  yon  I  have  tried  it,  and  it  will    not  do   any 
ng  an  average  of  . "5  lbs.  of  wool,  and   lambs  weio-h-   how  you  can  fix  it:  it  i.'j    a"      '  ' 

ng  125  lbs.  at  five  months ;  and  a    single  horse  for   may  depend  npon." 


ight    work.     Fifty    to  one    hundred  chickens  are 

aised  for  family  use. 
Receipts — The  folluwing    is    the  estimate    pre- 

lented  by  Mr    Davis,  of  the  average  value  of   the 

iifterent  products  annually  sold,  viz: 

Apples  and  cider,  $500 

Hay,  200 

Potatoes,  jOO 

Pork,  80 

Sheep,  75 

Grain,  75 

Wool,  25 


.*I05.5 
No  precise  account  was  rendered  the  i-ommittee 
>f  the  amount  expended    for  labor   and  articles    for 
he  farm. 

(To  he  coiuinueii.) 


THE  CUT  WORM— FALL  PLOUGHING. 

Sir— How  almost  universal  is  the  notion  that 
he  cut-worm  feeds  upon  the  grass  which  is  turned 
lown  on  the  sod  late  in  the  spring,  as  a  seed-bed 
for  the  corn  crop.  Now,  I  believe  he  is  of  a  very 
lifferenl  disposition,  and   not    likely  to    prefer    old 

lod  to  new  corn  ;  for  if  this   were  so,  our  friends 

iveii    those    who  are    accustomed    to    delay    their 

)loughing  for  the  purpose  of   thus  feeding  them 

Tould  not  so  often  be  compelled  to  replant,  for  the 
hird  time,  their  corn  crops,  while  such  abundance 
)fs:)d  still  remains  in  the  land,  preserved,  too,  for 
he  especial  purpose  of  saving  the  crop  from  de- 
itruction:  depend  upon  it,  such  is  not  the  fact,  and 
have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  the  notion  is 
irroneous. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  autumnal  ploughing  to  tlje 
frealest  extent,  especially  as  preparatory  for  the 
wn  crop  on  lay  or  old  sod  land,  and  I  will  tell 
■ou  why.  This  lay,  we  will  suppose,  has  been 
ed  by  horses  and  cattle  perhaps  for  several  years  ; 
•nd  we  know  that  it  is  from  the  droppings  of  cat- 
le  that  the  bugs  of  every  description  inake  their 
iiests,  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs  or  nits;  and 
every  one  must  have  observed  the  curious  manner 
n  which  the  different  species  carry  on  this  labor, 
ind  how,  that  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a 
ufficient  quantity  of  dung  to  form  a  ball,  they  sink 
t  to  a  certain  depth  into  the  soil,  by  undermining 
t,  so  as  to  let  it  drop  by  its  own  weight  so  gently 
..s  not  to  disturb  or  change  the  position  in  which 
t  was  carefully  placed  before  the  operation  of  un- 
lermining  was  commenced.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt 
his  ball  of  dung  has,  by  some  process,  been  ren- 
lered  water  and  weather-proof  on  its  top  surface, 
.nd  that,  therefore,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
ain  and  frost  of  the  winter  unharmed,  .sheltered  by 
uch  a  weather-proof,  neatly-formed  and  elegantly- 
ounded  roof  above.  But  the  act  of  turning  the 
od  before  winter,  reverses  the  order  of  this"wise 
rrangement,  and  not  only  exposes  these  balls  to 
he  action  of  the  rains  and  frosts,  but  supposing 
he  top  of  each  ball  to  be  water-proof,  it  then  be" 
;onies  an  impervious  cup,  in  which  the  water 
night  be  supposed  to  be  retained,  to  the  destruc- 
ion  of  the  egg,  or  whatever  the  deposit  might 
lave  been. 

Now  this  theory  if  yoi:  please,  appears  so    feasi- 
If,  that  one  would    suppose  it  might   carry    some 


theory,  and  that  you 
But  t  tell  him  1  have  found 
that  it  will  do,  if  the  work  be  properly  done  ;  but 
all  the  land  must  be  turned  up,  foi  if  half  of  it  be 
left  unren.oved,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  Ihat 
at  least  one  half  the  number  of  nests  will  furnish 
myriads  o(  cut  worms  to  prey  upon  the  corn  crop. 
And  my  old  friend  admits  that  he  has  nut  been 
over-particular  in  his  ploughing,  considering  it,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  only  a  piece  of  sham  work, 
as  he  calls  it,  with  the  furrow  slice  about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  not  always  ploughed  clean  or 
turned  over— a  sort  of  raftering,  as  he  terms  it— so 
that,  from  his  own  accovnt,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  he  has  not  found  autumnal  ploughing  effectual 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  cut  worm.  I  am 
particularly  nice  about  this  part  of  the  business, 
for,  after  ascertaining  the  depth  to  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  penetrate,  to  turn  up  the  dung  balls,  I 
am  careful  to  set  the  plough  thereto,  and  then,  by 
not  taking  a  ftirrow  wider  than  F  can  well  turn 
over,  and  determining  not  to  leave  an  inch  of  the 
land  unremoved,  I  am  sure  to  succeed  in  my  plan 
of  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  cut  worm,  which  is 
tar  better  than  to  keep  thom  to  feed  in  for  spring 
upon  the  sod  turned  down  for  their  benefit. 

But  what  would  we  say  to  a  gardener  who 
should  argue  against  autumnal  cultivation,  with 
the  view  to  supply  his  vermin  with  plenty  of  food 
in  the  spring.'  Farming  is  gardening  in  all  true 
principles  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  spade  labor  in  the 
field  would  relieve  us  from  nine  tenths  of  the  evils 
that  we  have  at  present  to  encounter,  as  is  well 
known  in  those  countries  where,  unfortunately,  the 
price  of  manual  labor  is  so  poorly  paid  as  to  war- 
rant its  adoption.  I  know  that  to  many  it  appears 
almost  paradoxical,  how  we,  in  this  country  and 
climate,  with  a  set  of  agricultural  implements  far 
superior  to  those  in  use  in  any  country  under  the 
sun,  contrive  to  do  so  much  of  our  field  labor  so  in- 
effectually as  we  do  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  notion 
I  have  taken  up — and  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  just,  namely,  that  all  our  occupations  are 
performed  too  hastily— I  should  myself  be  quite 
unable  to  account  for  it;  and  here  is  the  proof:  my 
old  friend  at  my  elbow  is  at  this  moment  boasting 
of  having  ploughed  two  acres  and  a  half  a  day, 
"ploughing  round  and  round,  with  a  furrow  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  tick- 
ling up  their  tails,"  as  lie  expresses  it,  "  in  a  way 
'twould  do  you  good  to  look  at."  Depend  upon 
it,  this  is  the  cause  ;  but  if  we  would  give  our 
lands  three  times  the  ploughing,  and  four  times  the 
harrowing,  rolling  and  cleaning  that  they  now  re- 
ceive, and  all  applied  with  five  times  (he  care,  we 
should  find  the  benefit  resulting  therefrom  to  be 
ten  times  the  value  at  harvest,  as  well  as  our  future 
operation. 

Now  I  know  of  no  one  who  takes  more  nains  in 
the  after-cultivation  of  his  corn,  than  my  ancient 
friend  above  mentioned  :  he  is  sure  to  be  the  first 
in  all  its  different  workings  and  counter-workings 
its  cross-ploughings  and  cross-hoeings,  and  it  is  a 
"savor  of  a  sweet  smell,"  when  his  neighbors  as- 
sure him  there  is  no  crop  in  the  country  that  can 
compare  with  his  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  all  his 
other  labors  are  neglected,  his  other  crops  are 
grown  over  with  weeds,  which  stare  at  you  over 
the  fence  as  you  walk  along,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  his  hills  of  potatoes  until  the   weeds    are 


mown  off  with  the  scythe  ;  for  he  has  found  that 
no  Crop,  excerpt  corn,  will  pay  for  the  labor  of  clean- 
ing! But  the  fact  is,  the  management  of  his  corn 
crop  has  grown  into  a  propensity,  as  Frank  saya  in 
the  dialogues,  and  Hint  he  must  indulge  in,  even  if 
it  be  to  the  neglect  of  almost  every  ether  duty  up- 
on the  farm;  and  to  give  him  time  for  this,  all  other 
operations  are  Imrried  and  only  half  performed; 
indeed,  wherever  the  corn  has  failed  in  a  hill,  you 
will  always  see  its  place  occu|)ieil  by  some  large 
weed,  which  about  keeps  pace  in  growth  with  the 
corn,  having  received  with  it  the  regular  cleaning 
and  cultivation  with  the  hoe  harrow  ;  but  it  is  not 
removed,  because  there  is  no  time  for  it  !  And  the 
weeds  around  the  sides  of  the  said  corn,  are,  in 
the  mean  time,  permitted  to  grow  and  flourish  and 
perfect  and  shed  their  seeds  unmolested,  because 
there  is  no  time  for  their  eradication,  no  not  even 
with  the  scythe!  I  often  think,  while  walking 
over  his  fields  with  my  old  friend,  if  I  were  his 
minister,  I  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  touch 
from  the  words,  "these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

No  one  can  tell  the  advantage  of  superior  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  the  benefit  to  the  crop  from 
the  total  eradication  of  weeds.  ']"he  crop  is  in- 
creased thereby,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality 
also.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  strong  weed, 
growing  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  will  draw  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  nourishment  from  six  plants  of  the 
wheal;  thus  rendering  the  produce  inferior,  both 
in  the  quality  and  quantity — a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  importance.  And  Col.  Smith  has  shown 
by  an  account  published  in  the  Germantown  Tele- 
graph of  the  12th  of  August,  that  merely  by  the 
power  of  superior  cultivation,  he  has  this  year  ob- 
tained a  crop  of  most  excellent  hay,  amounting  to 
more  than  two  tons  per  acre,  from  land  that  has 
had  no  manure  for  the  last  nine  years.  He  states 
as  follows:  he  has  a  field  belonging  to  his  farm 
which  has  not  been  manured  for  nine  years,  and 
yet  it  yields,  the  present  season,  more  than  two  tons 
of  superior  hay  per  acre.  The  first  six  years  of 
the  nine  was  in  grass  ;  then  corn,  then  oats,  and 
then  grass  again  He  attributed  this  unusual  suc- 
cess, on  a  soil  only  ordin-irily  good,  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  tillage  which  it  received,  and  the  entire 
annihilation  of  weeds. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  is,  one  half  the 
quantity  of  manure  might  be  saved  by  superior  til- 
lage and  the  eradication  of  one  half  the  crop — the 
weeds — that  being  about  the  proportion  to  the  grain, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  tlie  country.  But  is  it  a 
fact  that  agriculture  will  not  pay  for  good  manage- 
ment .'  Then  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  only 
science  that  will  not  pay  a  premium  upon  the  out- 
lay of  skill  and  capital  that  may  be  embarked  there- 
in. 

But  is  this  the  season  to  plough  for  the  destruction 
of  the  cut  worm,  and  if  we  would  set  honestly  to 
the  task,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  accomplish- 
ed: lands  ploughed  deep  and  laid  up  dry  for  the 
winter  will  bo  benefited  to  the  extent  of  a  dressing 
of  manure,  and  can  be  cultivated  much  earlier  and 
to  greater  advantage  in  the  spring:  in  short,  ai(- 
tumnal  ploughing  is  the  soul  of  good  husbandry. — 
Farmers'  Cabinet. 


The  Pawtucket  Chronicle  chronicles  the  fact  of 
the  production  of  a  quince  on  the  grounds  of  J.  T. 
Fales,  measuring  14  1-2  inches  in  circumference, 
and  weighing  one  pound  seven  ounces. 


lOt> 


N  E  W     ENGLAND     FAR  ME  R , 


NOV.  18,  tS40. 


Togethei-,  IBJjGJl  passengers.  £5,0()'i 

It  is  thus  very  clear  tliat  more  tlian  fcfiir  fifths  of 

the  revenue  from  passengers  coiiies  from  those  who 

pay  1  1-2  cent  per  mile. 


LOW   FARES    IN    PUBLIC    CONVEYANCES  ;  1st  class,  17,i»31  passengers  at  1  l-2d.,  equal 

AND  A  1' TAVERNS.  j  to  3  cents  per  mile,  £895 

We  have  received   from  a    friend  the  subjoined  j  2d  class,  ](JG,690  pn.ssen'-ers,  at  3-4d.,  equal 
statement  on  the  effect  of  making  the  fares  on  rail  to  1  1-2  cent,  per  iriile,  4,1G7 

roads  and  public  convoyanc.  s  as  low  as  may  con- 
veniently be  done.  This  is  only  one  among  innu- 
merable examples  in  respect  to  public  conveyances 
where  the  same  result  has  followed;  and  the  chea- 
per the  fare  the  greater  has  been  the  profit.  There 
is  a  point,  to  be  sure,  beiow  which  one  would  not 
think  of  going  :  but  the  great  mass  of  every  com- 
munity, embracing  about  seven  eighths  of  them, 
are  obliged  to  calculate  very  closely  as  to  what 
they  caif  afford ;  and  will  be  induced  to  travel 
when  fares  are  very  light,  when  they  would  never 
think  of  doing  it  while  tares  are  high,  or  consider- 
ed high.  This  applies  especially  to  short  distan- 
ces, 'we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if,  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  the  fare  from  Boston  to  Salem 
was  twenlyfive  instead  of  fifty  cents,  from  Boston 
to  Lowell  fifty  cents  instead  of  a  dollar,  from  Bos- 
ton to  VVorcesler  one  dollar  instead  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  and  from  Boston  to  Providence  one 
dollar,  the  travel  on  every  one  of  these  routes 
would  be  quadrupled.  We  saw  a  proposition  a  few 
days  since,  from  a  gentleman  whose  authority  is 
entitled  to  great  respect,  to  raise  the  fare  from 
Boston  to  New  York  to,  and  to  fix  it  permanently 
at,  six  dollars  instead  of  five.  For  those  who 
travel,  undoubtedly  the  fewer  passengers  the  more 
comfiirt ;  but  for  the  profit  of  the  companies,  no 
measure  could  be  more  ill-judged.  We  have  no 
doubt,  for  SIX  months  in  a  year,  if  they  would  car- 
ry passengers  from  Boston  to  New  York  for  three 
dollars  instead  of  si.x,  and  this  might  be  easily  and 
safety  done  in  boats  which  should  make  the  whole 
passage  by  daylight,  the  receipts  of  the  company 
■would  be  double  what  they  would  be  at  six  dollars. 
The  same  remark  applies  likewise  to  public  houses. 
If  at  the  stage  dinner  houses,  for  example,  the  din- 
ner was  charged  at  twontyfive  cents,  and  this  in 
most  places  can  be  well  afforded,  scarcely  a  pas- 
senger would  fail  to  dine.  Now  the  price  being 
fifty  cents,  not  one  passenger  in  six  takes  any  din- 
ner. This  may  be  seen  on  rail  roads.  In  travel- 
ling from  Boston  to  Springfield,  at  I'Vamingham,  at 
Worcester  and  at  Warren,  there  i.s  an  almost  uni- 
versal rush  to  the  table.*,  even  with  passengers  whc 
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ALDERNEY  COWS. 

From  a  highly  respected  friend  in  Providence, 
we  have  received  some  inquiries  respecting  this 
breed  of  cows,  and  whether  they  are  best  suited 
for  beef  or  milk.  We  have  seen  several  of  them. 
They  are  small  in  size  and  generally  inferior  in 
shape  and  appearance,  and  seldom  exhibit  much 
thrift.  They  are  not  to  be  chosen  for  beef.  They 
are  not  remarkable  for  giving  great  quantities  of 
milk,  but  they  are  remarkable  for  giving  milk  of 
extraordinary  richness  ;  and  persons  in  England 
and  this  country  keep  them  for  the  sake  of  the  rich 
cream  for  their  tables.  They  are  in  general  of  a 
light  red  or  a  grey  dun  or  fawn  color,  with  small 
and  crooked  horns.  Reuben  Haines,  of  German- 
town,  Penn.,  in  1823,  says — "I  have  now  a  little 
full  bred  Alderncy  cow,  reared  on  my  farm,  which 
will  be  onlv  four  years  old  next  harvest.  She  had 
her  third  calf  on  the  first  of  last  month  ;  and  on  the 
nineteenth  we  had  rather  more  than  ten  pounds  of 
delicious  butter  from  twelve  quarts  of  her  cream, 
obtained  from  fourteen  niilkings  ;  that  is,  in  one 
week.  Her  only  food  through  the  winter  has  been 
good  hay  and  brewers'  grains — the  latter  article 
well  known  to  be  useful  in  promoting  the  secretion 
of  milk,  but  not  increasing  the  quantity  or  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  butter.  One  remarkable 
property  of  the  cream  of  the  Alderney  cow  is,  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  converted  into  butter." 

John  Lawrence  says,  that  "  an  Alderney  cow 
that  had  strayed  on  the  premises  of  a  friend  of  his, 
and  remained  there  three  weeks,  made  nineteen 
pounds  of  butter  each  week,  and  the  fact  was  held 
so  extraordinary,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
memorandum  in  the  parish  books."  (Farmers'  Se- 
ries.) 

They  are  originally  from  Normandy,  in  France  ; 
have  breakfasted  in  Boston,  to  get  a  luncii  or  re-  |  and  are  said,  when  dried  off,  to  fatten  with  great 
freshments,  which  they  do,  often  times,  at  great  ease.  They  are  cmstantly  imported  into  England, 
personal  inconvenience,  for  12  i-2  or  25  cents.  If  being  ad.nired  for  the  properties  to  which  we  have 
the  breakfast  or  dinner  were  half  a  dollar,  though  above  referred  ;  but  some  disappointment  has  occa- 
it  mifht  be  even  much  better  than  it  is,  not  one  in  !  sionally  occurred,  for  the  true  reason  that  the  pas- 
ten  would  tlnnk  of  tukii.g  it.  So  it  is  in  stage  j  tnrage  in  England  is  not  so  good  as  in  their  native 
coaches,  as  every  man  "ho  travels  much,  may  soon  i  land. 
discover,  if  he  will  but  make  careful  ob.«ervation 
of  the  case.     A  few  weeks  since,  where  we    were 


travelling-  in  a  stage  coach  with  six  passengers, 
two  only  took  br.'akfast  at  the  stopping  place;  the 
other  four  remaining  in  the  stage,  simply  because 
they  would  not  pay  fifty  cents  for  a  breakfast,  which 
they  knew  in  that  place  was  about  four  times  its 
actual  cost,  or  beciiuse  they  could  not  afford  it. 
They  avowed  the  charge  for  the  meal  to  be  the 
reason  why  they  would  n  it  partake  of  it ;  and  if 
you  could  come  at  the  truth  in  other  cases,  in  a 
g-rcat  majority  of  them  this  would  be  found  to  be 
the  true    cause  of  tiieir  abstinence.  H.  C. 

Ui.siKR  Railway — (8  miles.) 
(From,  the   Fifth  Riport  to   the.   Jlrilish   Parliament   on 
Iiui.lwaijS — /).  A'la.) 
Receipts  for  passengers,  from  lyth  August,  1839, 
to  31st  January,  1840  : 


Like  all  other  animals  from  whom  v;e  are 
to  look  for  any  thing  valuable,  they  r''quire  liberal 
feeding  and  the  best  care.  We  must  not  expect 
impossibilities.  We  remember  very  well  a  friend's 
having  purchased  a  cow  from  a  town  abounding  in 
the  richest  pasturage  ;  and  upon  taking  her  to  his 
own  inferior  pastures  she  fell  very  much  shoit  of 
the  yield  which  he  had  been  informed  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  give.  He  complained  to  the  seller 
of  the  cow  that  she  had  not  fulfilled  his  recommen- 
dation. "  Why,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  sold  yon  the 
cow,  but  I  did  not  sell  you  my  pastures  too." 

H.  C. 


IJoerhaave,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  was  never  soured 
by  calumny  and  detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  confute  them;  "For,"  said  he,  "they 
are  sparks,  which  if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go 
out  of  themselves." 


Report  on  Fat  Cattle  ami  Milch  Cams. 
The  Committee    having  attended    to    the  dutie^ 
assigned  them,   beg   leave    to    offer   the  following 
Report : 

The  number  of  fat  cattle  offered  for  pemiums 
were  ten,  viz  : 

By  Gardner  Wilson,  of  Leicester,  one  Fjt  Ox.] 
weighing  2J85  lbs.,  six  years  old.  i 

By  Luke  Baker,  of  Rutland,  two  F.at  Oxen 
weighing,  one  2215  lbs.,  the  other  2285  lbs.,  sever 
yvars  old. 

By  Jedediali  Estabrook,  of  Rutland,  two  fat  oxen 
v/eiuhing,  one  2195  lbs.,  the  other  2125  lbs.,  scvei 
years  old. 

By  L.  &  E.  L.  fjarnard,  of  Worcester,  three  fa 
O.xen,  one  weighing  2580  lbs.,  one  2260  lbs.,  an( 
one  1980;  two  of  them  eight  years  old,  one  sevei 
years  old. 

By  Silas  Dudley,  of  Mendon,  two  fat  Oxen,  on* 
weighing  2350  lbs.,  the  other  2100  lbs. 

Also,  one  lat  Cow  was  offered  for  exhibition,  bj 
John    Boyd,    of  Shrewsbury,    weighing    1790  lbs 
No  premium  is  oftered  by  the  Society  for  fat  cowt  , 
The  cow  exhibited  by  Mr.    Boyd  was    a  very  fin 
animal,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  com 
niittee    for  his  public  spirit  in  offering  so   good  a 
animal,  without  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward.  1 
The  Committee  were    highly  gratified    with  th  | 
exhibition  of   Fat  Cattle,  believing  they  will  con  j 
pare  well   with  all  previous  exhibitions,  and  grea' 
ly   surpass   many.     They    have    awarded   the  fin 
premium  of  $20,  to  Jedcdiah  Estabrook,  of  Rutlani 
for  his  Yellow  Ox. 

'i'he  second  premium,  of  $1.5,  to  Luke  Baker,  • 
Rutland,  for  his  Yellow  Ox. 

And  the  third  premium  of  $10  to  Silas  Dudle 
of  Mendon,  an    ox  fattened  under  the  care   of  M 
Oliver  B.   Everett,    well   known  in  that   section  ■  I 
the  country  for  his    skill  and  fidelity  in  this  impo 
tant  branch  of  the  farming  interest.  i 

The  number    of  Milch   Cows    offered    for   pr  i 
miums  were  seven,  and  one  for  exhibition  only.     1 
One  by  Matthew  Coiinel,  of  Leicester,  six  years  ol  } 
"     "  Geo.  .Ainsworth,  Worcester,  three  last  sprin  ) 
"     "  Joseph  Slayton,  Brnokfield,  seven  years  ol 
"     "  W.  Blanchard,  Charlton,  seven  years  old. 
"     "  T.  B.  Eaton,  Worcester,  four  years  (dd. 
"     "  Daniel  H.  Fitch,  Leicester. 
"     "  James  Leach,  Southboro'. 
The  Cow  oftered   for  exhibition,   was  owned  1 
J.  P.  Cushing,   of  Watertown,  imported  from  l.ii 
land  in  183G,  of  the   Ayreshire  breed,    called    tl 
Venus,  and   deservedly  so,  as  she   was  a  beautil 
specimen    of   that   fine  breed    of  cattle  ;    and  tl  ^ 
Committee  and  Society   are  highly  gratified   at  tl 
interest  taken  in  our  Shows,  by  distinguished  agi 
culturists,  in    other  sections  of  the    State,  and  n 
particularly   obligated    to   Mr.   Cushing,  who    li 
made  the  Society  a  splendid  donation  of  a  Bull, 
the  Ayreshire  breed. 

The  first  premium  of  $15,  was  awarded  to  W 
Blanchard  of  Charlton,  for  the  best  iMilchi 'i 
From  the  17th  to  the  27th  of  June,  she  gave  tn  li 
quarts  of  i.iilk  per  day,  and  made  171bs.  during  tl 
period.  From  the  lOLh  to  the  20th  of  Septei;ii 
she  gave  15  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  ma 
11  1-2  lbs.  of  butter.  The  cow  calred  on  tlie'-'t 
of  April,  and  the  calf  was  slaughtered  the  i'tli  ' 
June, — the  calf  weighed  110  lbs. — the  skin,  ' 
1-2  lbs. 

The  second   premium   of  $10,   was   awarded  > 
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Tliomas  B.  E..ton,  of  Worcester.       From  the  17tfi 

to  tlie   27th   June,  she  averaged    Ki   qts.    of   milk 

DC"  liav,  weiirhing  about  4;t  lbs.  From  the  10th  to 
tuf  •■lOlli  of  September,  11  qts  of  milk,  Mr.  Eaton 
statt'H,  "  That  since  the  middle  of  May,  I  have  sold 

J478  qts.  of  milk  and  supplied  my  family,  of  from 
8  to    10  in  number,  with  milk  and  cream." 

The  third  premium  of  $8,  was  awarded  to  T)ana 
51.  Fitch,  of  Leicester.  Mr.  Fitch  made  in  tliree 
weeks  in  Juno  3;i  1-4  lbs.  of  butter  from  his  cow, 
besides  using  3  pts.  of  new  milk  and  some  cream 
per  day.  In  three  weeks  in  September  he  made 
21  lbs.  9  oz.  of  butler.  From  the  second  of  June 
to  the  present  tmie,  he  has  made  from  this  cow 
14S  lbs.  of  butter. 

The  other  cows  exhibited,  did  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  those  ti>  whom  premiums  were  award- 
ed, as  they  hid  not  complied  with  the  requiifitioiis 
of  the  Society. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  P.HASTINGS,  Chairman. 

Ploughing  Match  with  Double  Teams. 
The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  double  teams 
present  the  following  report: 

That  there  were  nine  teams  entered  which  per- 
formed their  work  in  the  time  stated,  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  Marshall  Pratt  of  O.xford  — in  1  hour 
and  0  minutes  ;  team  1  yoke  3  year  olds,  1  yoke  2 
year  olds;  No.  2.  David  Carpenter,  of  Charlton — 
time  1  hour  6  minutes  ;  team  3  and  4  year  olds; 
No.  3.  Leonard  Wheelock  of  Grafton — time  1  hour 
10  minutes  ;  team  yearlings  and  3  year  olds  ;  No, 
4.  Joseph  Dudley  of  Sulton — time  1  hour  21  min- 
utes: team  2  and  4  year  olds;  No.  5.  Stephen 
Marsh,  Jr.  Sutton  —  time  1  hour  21  minutes  ; 
team  two  yoke  two  year  olds  ;  No.  6.  Dexter 
Putnam,  Sutton — time  1  hour  17  minutes;  team  2 
yoke  3  year  olds  ;  No.  7.  Simon  Carpsnter,  Charl- 
ton— time  1  hour  II  minutes;  team  3  and  4  year 
olds  ;  No.  8.  John  McLclian,  Sutton — time  1  hour 
10  1-2  minutes  ;  team  2  and  3  year  olds  ;  No.  9. 
Paul  Goodale,  Worcester — time  1  hour  13  1-2 
minutes  ;  team  2  yoke  5  year  olds. 

The  Ploughs  nere  all  of  Nourse's  make,  but 
some  were  of  different  patterns  from  the  rest. 

The  Ploughing  was  all  well  done, — the    ground 

was  not   uniformly  I'lvorable — some   of   the  lands, 

'  one  eiglith  of  an  acre  each,   "ere  stony,  under   the 

surface,   throwing    the  plough    out,  and    breaking 

the  evenness  of  the  furrow. 

The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
each  land  was  ploughed  well — the  teams  were 
well  trained,  and  the  ploughmen  were  expert  and 
well  skilled  in  their  work. 

Ploughing  is  an  important  branch  in  the  business 
of  agriculture  ;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  com- 
petition, the  Committee  unanimously  recommend 
that  the  society  bestow  a  gratuity  of  two  dollars  on 
each  of  the  remaining  competitors. 

All  of  which  is  re.<pectfiilly  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

DAVID  HENSHAW,  Chairman. 

Ploughing  Match  ivith  Single  Teams. 
The  Committee  on  Ploughing  Match  with 
Single  Teams,  make  the  fidlowing  Report.  Nine- 
teen teams  were  entered  in  the  Society's  books, 
and  eleven  competed  for  the  premium  and  per- 
formed the  labor  as  follows: 

No.  12.  Tyler  Carpenter,  Sutton— .50  min 
en  4  years  old.      No.  13.  Loren   Carpenter,  Chail-  i  of   the  greatest  number." 
ton— 55  min.;  oxen  3  years  old.     No.  14.  Reuben  I  J.  G.  THURSTON,  Chairman. 


Carpenter,  Charlton — .'iO  min.  ;  oxen  4  years  old. 
No.  15.  Nathaniel  Dodge,  Sutton— 58  min.;  oxen 
.')  years  old.  No.  Ki.  Alonzo  Dana,  Oxford — 55 
1-2  min.  ;  oxen  age  not  noted.  No.  18.  David  Car- 
penter, Charlton — 51  1-2  min.  ;  oxen  (i  years  old. 
No.  19.  Leonard  Wheelock,  Grafton — 54  min.  ; 
oxen  3  years  old.  No.  20.  ElbridgeG.  Wheeloi^k, 
Milbury — 57  min.;  oxen  4  years  old.  No.  21. 
William  Eames,  Worcester — 56  1-2  min.  ;  oxen  4 
years  old.  No.  23.  James  Leach,  Westboro' — 
51  1-2  min.;  oxen  5  years  old.  No.  25.  Elijah 
L.  Case,  Grafton — (JO  min.  ;  oxen  4  years  old. 
No.  27.  George  W.  Rugg,  Worcester — entered 
the  Match  for  exhibition  only,  and  completed  his 
ploughing  in  38  1-2  min.  ;  oxen  (J  years  old. 

Tlie  Committee  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  those  who 
took  part  in  this  exhibition.  The  skill  of  the 
ploughmen,  who  performed  a  double  service,  and  the 
masterly  workmanship  displayed  in  turning  the 
sod  with  such  perfect  smoothness,  rendered  the  ex- 
hibition one  of  uncommon  interest.  The  ground 
selected  was  not  uniformly  good,  consequently 
some  allowance  was  made  to  those  who  drew  the 
most  unfavorable  lots. 

In  an  exhibition  like  this  where  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  all  excelled,  it  was  found  to  be  a  task  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty  to  do  justice  in  awarding 
the  premiums. 

Within  the  last  few  years  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  ploughs, 
whicli  has  tended  very  much  to  facilitate  their 
movement;  and  as  this  is  the  most  important  im- 
plement of  husbandry  known  to  the  farmer,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  still  greater  improvements  may  yet 
be  made.  The  ease  with  which  the  plough  in  its 
present  state  of  perfection  is  managed,  has  enabled 
many  farmers  to  make  a  great  saving  of  exjiense 
by  dispensing  with  a  driver — or  otherwise  uniting 
ploughman  and  driver  in  the  same  person. 

Dr.  Franklin,  whose  sage  advice  was  frequently  of- 
fered to  his  countrymen  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  has 
the  following  maxim  with  which  every  one  is  familiar. 

"He  Umt  by  the  pi  nigh  wnuld  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

But  had  it  been  the  good  fortune  of  that  great 
man  to  have  lived  among  the  present  generation  of 
Yankees,  so  renowned  for  their  inventions  and  en- 
terprise; as  his  mind  was  always  in  advance  of  the 
march  of  improvement,  it  is  probable  that  his  ad- 
vice would  have  been  meted  out  in  somctliinir  like 
the  following  strain. 

He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive 
Himself  rimst  always  hnld  and  drive. 
In  offering  this  improvement  upon  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  the  Committee  feel  assured  that  all 
who  witnessed  the  ploughing  match,  which  was 
universally  admitted  to  Jiave  been  unequalled  by 
any  similar  exhibition,  will  bear  testimony  that  its 
truth  was  fully  demonstrated. 

The  Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  expres- 
sing their  gratification  that  so  many  of  the  enlight- 
ened and  enterprising  yeomanry  of  the  county 
were  present  to  witness  this  exhibition  ;  and  they 
confidently  imiiige  the  hope  that  each  succee<ling 
year  will  bring  with  it  new  inventions  and  improve- 
ments to  benefit  mankind  ;  and  that  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  the  soil,  will  feel  it  a  duty  to 
contribute  in  some  way  towards  improving  this 
\  important  branch  of  national  industry,  which  must 
ox- !  always  tend  to   promote   the    "greatest   happiness 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 
Mr  Editor — In  your  very  valuable  paper  T  have 
found  contained  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  from  the  application  of  which, 
in  many  instances,  I  have  realized  immense  bene- 
fit.    One  question,  however,  of  paramount    interest 

to  farmers,  still    remains   unsettled,  and  that    is 

What  system  of  rotation  of  crops  should  be  adopt- 
ed, with  a  view  to  immediate  profits  and  the  contin- 
ual   improveuient   of   the    soil  ?      I    have    carefully 
remarked  many  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  my  own  neighborhood,  in  this    particular  branch 
of  husbandry,  and   among   the    many    instances  of 
fail  ire,  there  has  been  one  of  success,  which  it    is 
my  present  purpose  to  conununicate,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  as  may  see  proper  to  improve  the  hint.  The 
example  to  which  I  refer  is  thatofan  old,  practical, 
hard-working  farmer,  who  commenced  in  the  world 
as  a  day  laborer,  and  who    ie  now    worth   at   least 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  taking   into  the 
account   many  heavy    pecuniary   losses  he   has   at 
various  times  sustained.     This  man,    when    thirty 
years  of  age,  by  tlio  avails  of  his   industry,  added 
to  a   small    legacy,  was    enabled  to   purchase  and 
pay,  in  part,  for  a  fari«  of  one   hundred  and    thirty 
acres  of  land,  one  hun-dred  of  which  was  under  cul- 
tivation, but  ill  a  very  low  state.     The  farm    is  al- 
together upland,  with  a  soil  composed  of  loam, clay 
and  sand,  in  chief  of   which   the    latter   preponde- 
rates, the  former  being  least   considerable.     When 
he  commenced    farming,   he    adopted    a   particular 
system  of  rotation,  to   which,  he  has   implicitly  ad- 
hered from  that  time  to  the  present,  which  is   forty 
years,  and  his  success  is  the  best  comtnent    on  the 
worth  of  the  experiment.     His    mode    was    as  fol- 
lows :  having  divided  his   farm  into  eight  fields  of 
equal  size,  as  near  as  possible,  three  of  those  fields 
are  sowed  with  wheat  each  year,  cue  with  rye,  one 
planted  with  corn,  two  in  clover,  and  one  an  op(!n 
fallow,  on   which    corn    had   been   raised  the  year 
previous.      One  of  the  two  clover  fields  is   kept  for 
mowing,  the  other  for    pasture,  both  of   which    are 
ploughed    as    soon   after   harvest   as  possible  and 
prepared  for    wheat    in   the  fall.     All  the    manure 
which  is  made  on  the  farm  for  one  year,    is  hauled 
in  the  spring   on  the  field    intended   for    open    fal- 
low, which  is  then  ploughed,  and  after  one  or   two 
cross-ploughings  through  the  summer,  is  also  sowed 
with  wheat  in  the  fall.     The  field  on  which  rye   is 
sown,  is  that  from  which  a  crop  of  wheat  had    been 
taken  the  same  year,  and  which    had    yielded  three 
crops.      Corn  is  planted   on   the   field  from  which 
rye  had  been  gathered  the  year  previous,  the  stub- 
bles of  which  are  ploughed  down  in  the  fall.      Clo- 
ver  seed   is  sown  early  in  the  spring  on  two  of  the 
wheat  fields,  those  which  have  been  most   recently 
manured.     By  this  method,  each  field  yields   three 
crops  of  wheat,  two  of  clover,   one  of  rye  and  one 
of  corn,  every  eight  years.      Each  field,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  lain  an  ofien  fallow,  and  received  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure,  perhaps  at   an  averarre  of  fif- 
teen four-horse  loads  per  acre.     His  crop  of  wheat 
is  seldom    less   than   fifteen    hundred   bushels,  but 
often  much  mure.      His  average  rye  crop   is  about 
four  hundred  and  fiity  bushels,  and    his  corn  crop, 
annually,  about    five   hundred    bushels — all    which 
grain,  at  the  present  low    prices,    would    amount  to 
more  than  two    thousand    dollars    annually,    and  at 
former  prices  to  double  that   amount,  and  his    farm 
is  withal  very  highly  improved. 

Yours,  P.  W. 
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AN  AMERICAN  PLOUGH  ATA  BRITISH  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SHOW. 

In  tlie  October  number  of  the  British  F.Tfiner'p  Maj^a- 
zine,  il  is  stated  that  at  the  agrieuitural  meeting  and 
show  of  the  British  Royal  Agricultural  tiocirty  at  Cam- 
bridge, an  American  plough  was  sent  expressi}'  for  e.x- 
hibltion.  It  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  remarked, 
that  "  a  test  of  its  properties  was  made  in  a  part  of  the 
field  not  included  in  the  space  for  the  operations  of  the 
competitors  for  the  prizes.  His  grace  the  Duke  ofRich- 
mond,  handled  this  plough  in  a  niasioily  manner,  but  it 
did  not  do  its  work  well  until  tin-  coulter  was  placed  to 
it.  It  is  sim[)le  in  its  construction,  but  we  say  not  very 
efficient.  Those  who  saw  it  worked,  thought  it  capa- 
ble of  much  improvement." 

We  should  btt  happy  to  learn  what  spirited  individual 
sent  this  [ilough  abroad ;  and  then  what  plough  was 
sent.  The  circumstance  in  the  case  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  lemarked  witli  peculiar  pleasure,  is  the  fact  of  the 
plough  having  been  held  and  "  in  a  masterly  manner" 
by  one  of  the  first  peers  of  the  realm.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  not  only  as  it 
is  termed,  "  lending  their  patronage  "  to  the  art,  but  by 
direct  intermingling  with  the  farmers,  taking  a  part  in 
the  business  of  the  farmer's  holiday  ;  and  as  in  this 
case,  actually  holding  the  plough — thus  contributing  to 
exalt  the  too  long  degraded  pri;fess;on  of  a  practical  far- 
mer in  public  estimation  and  respect.  So  ditTerent  is 
the  state  of  society  with  us,  and  bo  little  familiar  are 
we  with  the  artificial  distinctions  of  rank  prevailing  in 
aristocratic  countries,  that  we  can  hardly  estimate,  as  il 
would  he  BO  deemed  in  Great  Britain,  the  extraordinary 
condescension  of  this  act. 

Jlr  Coke,  of  Holkham,  now  an  old  man,  many  years 
an  independent  commoner  and  recently  exalted  to  the 
peerage,  has  for  a  long  time  stood  at  llie  head  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  the  country.  Ills  husbandry  has 
been  the  means  of  renovating  the  whole  county  of  Nor- 
folk, and  of  making  one  of  the  least  fertile  territories  in 
England,  one  of  the  most  improved  and  productive. 
His  annual  cattle  shows  or  sheep  shearings  were  always 
numerously  attended  ;  his  hospitality  was  unbounded  ; 
and  it  was  usual  for  him  to  have  for  three  successive 
days,  six  hundred  persons  of  resprctabilitv  and  distine- 
tion  to  dine  with  hirn,  besides  making  abiindarii  provi- 
sion for  a  vast  nmnber  of  other  persons  in  attendance. 
His  lands  embrace  a  large  extent  of  territory  and  are 
divided  among  a  numerous  tenantry,  who  revere  him 
as  a  father.  As  an  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  suc- 
ces-!  with  which  he  has  applied  iin  abundant  capital  to 
agriculture,  the  late  lamented  Mr  Lowell  stated  at 
Brightcul  some  years  since,  that  he  had  increa.sed  the 
rental  of  his  estates  by  his  improvements,  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year 
This  seems  enormous,  but  the  facts  are  unquestionable. 
So  retnarkable  was  his  cultivation  for  its  cleanness, 
that  it  was  deemed  extraordinary  to  finil  a  single  weed 
growing  among  his  wheat  crops.  He  may  be  considered 
wo  suppose,  il  not  the  originator,  at  least  the  most  efiee- 
tual  promoter  of  tlii!  turnip  husbandry  in  Norfolk.  The 
turnips  are  fed  ofT  the  ground  by  sheep,  a  practice  which 
the  climate  of  England  admits  of,  and  being  cultivated 
with  excessive  care,  leave  the  ground  in  fine  condition 
for  the  grain  crops,  which  are  to  succeed  them. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Alihorp,  (now  Karl 
Spencer)  and  the  Duke  of  I'ortland,  with  many  other 
gentlemen  of  distinguished    rank,  and    others,  members 


of  Parliament,  are  now  devoting  themselves  with  great 
enertry  and  effect  to  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  which  since  the  death  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  and 
his  coadjutor,  Arthur  Young,  lias  got  along  as  it  could. 

The  state  of  society  with  us  is  of  course,  from  the  na- 
ture of  (iiir  government,  entirely  different  from  that 
which  exists  thera.  But  we  have  men  among  us,  if  not 
adorned  with  ai;y  of  the  stars  and  garters  of  artificial 
rank,  yet  ludding  as  high  a  place  in  public  estimation 
and  respect,  .-ind  therefore  on  account  of  their  education' 
wealth,  and  public  stations,  wielding  ::6  powerful  an  in- 
fluence upon  public  opinion.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  such 
men  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  taking  a  deep  inter- 
est in  this  subject.  They  can  confer  no  more  beneficial 
service  on  the  community  than  by  rendering  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  and  the  profession  of  agriculture  more 
and  more  the  objects  of  interest  and  regard. 

Whoever  looks  into  our  cities  will  see  crowds  of 
young  men  who  have  left  the  humble  labors  of  the  coun- 
try, not  always  because  they  disdained  them,  but  very 
often  because  they  felt  that  (armors  constituted  a  sort 
of  lower  caste  in  the  community  and  because  they  wish- 
ed to  rise  to  the  condition  of  gentlemen.  It  certainly  is 
desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  (how  far  that  may  be  we 
presume  not  to  say,)  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  sen- 
timents so  false  and  vicious;  and  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  true  honor  and  respectability  of  a  man  consists 
not  in  the  particular  employment  or  profession  in  vvhicii 
he  is  engaged,  but  in  honest  and  useful  industry,  in  a 
cultivated  mind,  in  self-respect,  and  in  virtuous  morals  ; 
and  that  no  man  holds,  in  truth,  a  higlier  rank  in  thi' 
community  than  the  man  who  with  these  qualifications 
tills  the  earth  for  his  bread. 

They  will  see,  likewise,  in  our  cities,  crowds  ofyoung 
men,  the  sons  of  rich  men,  who  have  been  the  creators 
of  their  own  fortunes,  wasting  their  time  in  idleness, 
mere  loafers,  too  proud  to  work,  crowding  into  professums 
already  filled  to  overflowing,  oftentimes  mere  fortune- 
hunters,  or  speculators  and  gamblers,  and  destined  to  frit- 
ter away  life  in  absolute  sloth  and  indulgence,  or  perhaps 
to  a  darker  fate,  and  to  squander  it  in  jirofligacy  and  dissi- 
pation. How  singularly  happy  would  it  be  for  such  per- 
sons, if  they  could  be  inspired  with  a  taste  for  rural  plea 
sures  and  pursuits  ;  and  if  the  parents,  of  their  abundant 
wealth,  could  |dant  them  as  respeclable  freeholders  up- 
im  the  soil,  to  till  and  enrich  and  adorn  it;  by  honest 
iniluslry  to  secure  their  own  health  and  long  life  ;  and 
provide  for  their  own  families  and  train  them  up  in 
h.ibits  of  useful  labor  and  frugal  living,  if  through  the 
lelicity  of  early  marriages.  Divine  Providence  should 
see  fit  to  bless  them  with  fiimilies  to    be  thus  trained. 

H    C. 

THRESHING  MACHINE, 
."^t  the  late  exhibition  o(  the  British  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  a  threshing  machine  was  exhibited  which 
turned  out  wheal  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  coombs  or  sixty 
bushels  per  hour,  as  proved  by  after  measurement.  This 
is  most  extraordinary  work.  We  infer  /'roin  its  beini; 
exhibited  in  ihe  show  yard  at  t'ambridge,  that  it  was  a 
movable  machine,  though  most  of  the  English  machines 
are  fixtures  This,  however,  is  not  certain.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  known  something  of  its  con- 
struction and  cost,  but  nnihing  i?  stated  in  relation  to 
tliese  points.  Three  hundred  bushels  per  d:iy  is  the 
largest  qu;inlity  which  we  have  ever  heard  of  any  Amer- 
ican machine  being  capable  of  throwing  out.  This, 
however,  is  mere  rumor,  and  does  not  rest  upon  «ny 
authentic  testimony.  The  machines  in  common  use 
will  not  turn  out  more  than  one  hundred  bushels  of 
wheal  or  ryo  per  day,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
oats ;  and  besides  horse-power,    it    will  require  at   least 


four  hands  to  supply  the  grain  and   take  away  and   bind 
the  straw. 

At  Indian  Hill  farm  in  West  Newbuiv,  is  a  ihr.  shing 
machine  on  the  Scitch  plan,  enacted  at  consideratile  ex- 
pense and  occupying  a  good  deal  of  room,  it  threshes 
and  cleat, s  the  grain  perfectly  i.t  the  same  operation. 
It  requires  four  to  six  horses  to  drive  it  lo  advantage. 
How  many  busbel.s  of  gram  it  will  turn  out  in  a  day  we 
are  not  apprised ;  but  nothing  eompiiriible  to  wliat  is 
stated  of  this  English  machine. 

The  Shakers  at  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  have  a  threshing 
machine  driven  by  water,  which  operates  well  and  lo 
niiieh  advantage.  This  would  be  an  excellent  arrancre- 
ment  lor  a  farming  neighborhood,  where  much  ffrain  is 
i.iised  and  a  good  water-power  is  at  hand.  Tlie  custom- 
ary price  paid  (iir  threshing  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  flail,  is  one  bushel  in  ten.  'I'his  is  a  very  high 
price  for  whe.it.  The  threshing  by  flail,  compared  with 
the  work  done  by  a  good  niachiiie,  is  ollen  at  a  conside- 
rable los-.  In  passing  wheat  that  was  considered  well 
threshed  by  flail,  afterwards  through  n  good  machine, 
we  have  obtained  at  the  rate  of  full  two  quarts  to  a  bush- 
el. It  strongly  reminded  us  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irishman's  straw,  who  upon  being  asked  how  he  kept 
his  horse  in  so  sleek  and  fine  a  condition,  replied,  '-An 
failh,"  says  he,  "  my  liinny,  he  has  nothing  to  ate  but 
whale  straw,  and  that  is  not  half  threshed."         H.  C. 


ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 
At  the  show  of  cattle  and  implements  at  Cambridge, 
in  England,  in  September  last,  tlie  money  received  for 
admission  into  the  yards  to  see  the  cattle  and  imple- 
ments, was  from  1600  to  1650  pounds  sterling,  or  up- 
wards of  8000  dollars.  The  number  of  persons  at  the 
dinner,  including  ladies,  was  3000.  Ten  dollars,  and  ia 
some  cases  even  fifteen  dollars  each,  were  off'ered  for 
tickets.  A  particular  object  of  attraction  without  doubt 
was  to  hear  the  agricultural  speeches  of  distinguished 
individuals.  H.  C. 


CONDITION   OF  SOCIETY   IN  ENGLAND  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Bucks  Agricultural  So- 
ciety al  Aylesbury,  England,  on  the  lOili  September,  the 
fact  may  strike  some  of  our  simple  republicans  with  a 
degree  of  surprise,  that  when  it  came  to  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  which  were  given  in  cash  and  in  anicles  of 
clothing,  "  the  several  recipients  were  then  called  in, 
and  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  having  address- 
ed them  upon  their  past  good  conduct,  the  prizes  were 
handed  to  them  with  a  printed  te-limeny  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  a  glass  of  wine  each,  lo  drink  the  health  of 
the  farmers  present.''  How  much  happier  is  the  condi- 
tion of  society  among  us,  how  much  more  favorable  to 
the  proper  elevation  of  Ihe  laboring  classes,  and  how 
much  more  beneficial  in  its  influenre  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rich  and  dislinguished,  where  men  are  not 
"called  in  .'ind  furnished  standinir  with  a  glass  of  wine,' 
butcome  of  their  own  accord  ami  of  their  own  ri"ht,  and 
and  with  a  self-respect  arising  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  piTsonal  independence,  sit  down  at  the 
same  table  with  the  most  distinguished  men  In  the  com- 
munity upon  tirms  of  peitect  equality  ;  and  buy  their 
own  clothing,  and  fill  their  own  glasses  for  themselves. 
The  industrious,  honest  and  virtuous  yeomanry  are  the 
true  nobility  of  our  land.  They  can  show  themselves 
worthy  of  this  rank  only  by  cultivating  their  minds  as 
well  as  till)  soil;  and  determining  lo  extirpate  every 
weed  in  their  moral  habits  and  clwracters,  with  even 
far  more  resolution  and  thoroughness  than  Ihe  weeds 
among  their  growing  crops.  H.  C. 
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HARTFORD  COUNTY  SOCIETY   RKPORTS. 

We  liave  to  tliank  some  friend  for  the  reports  and 
awards  of  tho  various  cornrnidnes  at  the  Hartford  Coun- 
ty Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  on  the  5lh  and  6th  insl.,  held 
at  Harll'ord,  Conn.  They  do  lionor  to  ihe  Society,  who 
are  entering  upon  a  new  career  of  duty  with  great  spirit, 
and  belore  wliom  id  opened  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness. 
They  will  receive  our  early  attention.  If  some  parts  of 
oiirfjnod  old  (lornrnonvveallh,  which  we  shall  not  name, 
do  not  soon  wake  up  from  the  long  and  dreamy  nap  in 
which  they  have  been  sunk,  they  may  depend  on  it, 
Connecticut  will  have  got  out  of  sight  in  the  progess  of 
improvement,  before  ihey  have  got  on  their  shoes  and 
stockmge.  f-f    (j_ 


West  IJRiocwArr.R,  Nov.  C,  1840. 
Dear  Sis, — I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  by  Mr 
Barrel,  a  box  of  seedling  apples,  with  a  request  that  you 
will  (orwaid  a  paitoflheni  to  the  I  inrlicullural  e.thibi- 
tion  lo  morrow.  ,My  only  ni.. live  in  thus  forcing  them 
on  your  notice  and  lh.it  of  the  S..cicty,  is,  that  the  kind 
may  ba  known  to  the  public,  especially  to  the  cultiva- 
tors of  good  Iruit.  Tlie  tree  originated  on  my  farm,  is 
a  good  bearer,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  nio>t  valuable 
fall  apples  with  which  1  am  aL-quainted  ;  they  are  fit 
for  use  in  September  and  can  be  kept  till  December. 
You  may  call  ihem  Kingman's  Seedling.  I  shall  be 
liappy  t<i  furnish  scions  to  anv  gentlemen  who  may  de- 
sire them,  gratis.  Make  such  disposition  of  this  scrap 
as  you  think  best. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  KINGMAN. 

[The  apples,  as  above,  came  safe  to  hand,  and  we  find 
them  about  middling.  The  flesh  it  very  tender  and 
juicy,  tlie  flavor  a  pleasant  acid  with  a  little  astringent 
taste,  which  will  prevent  their  being  classed  among  the 
best  of  eating  apples.  Their  appearance  is  very  fine, 
yellow  with  brown  specs,  and  medium  size.  When 
compared  with  the  Lyscom,  Porter  and  other  fine  fall 
apples  they  must  be  called  second  rate.]  J.  B. 


liKHiirrON   MARKI;T.— MoMiAt,  Nov.  16,  Ib40. 
Rc-iK.rtpil  n.rllir  Mrw  iLiiElind  kariner. 
At  Market  1900  Beel  Cattle,  825  Stores,  7o00  Sheen 
and  2050  Swine. 

^  rMCEs.-f.'te/  CV/H/e— First  quality,  f 5  25  a  $5  50. 
fcecond  quality,  $4  75  a  IfS  00.  Third  quality,  *3  50  a 
$4  00.  '         ■"  * 

Barrelling  Cuttle 
$3  00. 


Th 


Mess  $4  50;  No.  I  $4  00  ;  No.  2 

S(ores.— Yearlings  $5  a  9,   Two  Year  Old   *12  a  18, 

Nree  Year  Old  $^1  a  27. 

SAee/).— Dull,  Lots  were  sold  at  $1  20,  $133,  *1  42, 
fl  62,  fl  75,  $1  1)2.  $2  00,  $2  33,  $2  42  and  $2  50. 

Swi„e  —Lots  to  peddle  at  3  3-S,  a  3  1-2,  for  sows  and 
4  3-8,  a  4  1-2,  tor  barrows.  At  retail  from  4  1-2  to 
o  1-2. 


THKR.MO.MEraiCAL. 

Kbpiirleil  lor  the  New  Kiitland  Kamii'r. 
Kaugeof  ihe  Theniioiiieier  at  ilie  (iardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England   Farmer,  Brighton,  iMass.   in  a  shaded 
iVorllierly  exposure,  week  ending  Nov.  15. 


Nov^40^^ I  7  A.M.  I  12,  M.  |  SJ-^M.  |    Wind. 
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SILVKR  FIU  A^.\0  SPRUCE    SBiSDS. 

Just  received  at  tli-  .N'ew  EnEr'aiiH  Farmer  Office,  a  few 
Bushels  of  ihe  seed  ol  the  Silver  Fir,  Spruce.  A  Iso— Enslish 
Oak,  a  fine  specimen  ;  Spanish  Cbesnuts,  (very  larse)  :~wiih 
a  variety  of  other  tree  seeds.  ' 

Nov.  18,  1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


Bettor    liittc   than   Never  I 

The  subscriliers  have  received  from  Holland  an  additional 
supply  offine  Bulbous  roots,  such  as 

Hyaciiilli  all  colors,  Double  and  Single. 

Polyaiiiluis  Narcissus,  ol  sorts. 

Narcissus,  Double  and  Single. 

Oown  Imperials,  of  sorts. 

("rocus,  of  sorts. 

Ranunculus  do. 

Anemones     do. 

Tulips,  line  mixed  Double  and  Single,  Early  and  Late. 

Iris,  English  sikI  Persian. 

Lillies,  &,c. 
Boston,  Nov.  ir,  1340.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMl  C.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17. 


FARM    FOR   SAIiH. 

The  subscriber  ofl'ers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
atiout3-4thsof  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meetirir;  Ht  use, 
on  tho  Stage  road,  and  commonlv  known  as  the  Jud^e  Pres- 
cott  larm.  containing  about  170  acres  of  superior  land  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  with  two  dwelling  houses  '  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings  The  farm  is  remar'kablv 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  timber  slandin" 
on  It,  with  an  orchard  ol  grafted  Apple,  Pear,  Peach  Plum" 
and  Cherry  trees,  and  might  be  easilv  divided  into  two 
harms.  The  estate  will  he  sold  reasoiiably.  Iffive  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  liirther  particulars,  apply  to  Ihe  subscriber  livin^' 
on  the  premises.  VVM.  SALI.SBURY.  ° 

Proton,  Oct.  20,  1840.  eow. 


FRUIT  TREES    FOR  SALE. 
At  the  Pomological  Garden,  Salem,  Mass.,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Fruit  Trees  of  the  best  Native  and  Foreign  varieties 
Apply  by  mail  to  the  subscriber. 

,     "  ROIiERT  MANNING. 

Salcin,  Oct    14.1840. 


GREEN  HOCSK  PLANTS,  &c.  &c. 

The  subscriber  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  Bouse 

Plants   or   Garden    Shrub,  in    the  very   best  order.     Also 

Dahlia  roots,  (all  the  new  varieties);  Black  Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  and  Isabella  Grapevines;  Roses  and  Pfeonies  ; 
Honeysuckles,  and  other  creepers  ;  Black,  White,  and  Red 
Currant  trees;  White  and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &c. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  failhfully  executed  ; 
or  they  can  be  forwarded  to,  or  left  with  J    Breck  &  Co 
JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN, 
Oct.  28. Nonantum  Vale,  Brighton. 


IllIPROVED    VEGETABLE  STEAMER. 

Just  received  at  the  N.  F..  Agriculiural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  Dr  Warren's  Patent  Cylinder  Vegetable  Steamer, 
for  steaming  all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  Swine,  Cattle,  ^c.  iri 
large  or  small  quantities.  It  can  likewise  be  used  for  family 
purposes- 

A,  the  pipe  for  filling  the  boiler  with  water. 

B,  safely  valve  lor  letting  off  extra  sleam,  in  case  ihe  pres- 
sure shouid  get  loo  high. 

C,  steam  pipe  passing  from  boiler  to  cask. 

D,  pipe  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water  from  a  cask  or  box 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  the  boiler  a- 
boul  two  thirds  full  of  waler  ai  all  times,  which  answers  as 
a  complete  self  regulator  for  supplving  the  boiler  with  water 

The  above  cut  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  boiler,  as 
It  appears  at  lenst  one  balflarger  than  it  really  is,  in  propor- 
tion lo  ihe  cask.  The  boiler  is  merelv  a  small  size  cylinder 
stove,  with  the  fire  inside,  and  surrophded  by  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter from  which  passes  a  steam  pipe  to  the  barrel  or  box,  the 
cask  or  box  can  be  removed  .so  as  lo  discharge  the  vegeta- 
bles without  any  alteration  of  the  boiler  or  steam  pipe. 

The  steamer  can  be  removed  from  place  to  place  without 
any  difljcully.  VVood  or  coal  can  be  used,  and  a  few  cents 
worth  of  either  will  steam  a  large  quantity  of  vegelables  A 
number  of  them  have  been  m  operation,  and  found  to  give 
universal  satisfaction. 

Farmers  and  oihers  arc  inviled  lo  call  at  our  Warehouse 

and  examine  the  article,  which  they  will  find  lobe  a   very 

neat  and  cheap  apparatus  for  Ihe  purpose       Price  Sl2  and 

with  handles  «13.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

No.  61  and  52  .\onh  Market  street,  Boston 

September  30. 


WALKERS'S  PINETl'LIPS. 

For  sale  at  No.  62,  North  Market  street,  a  great  variety 
of  Walker's  fine  named  Tulips,  at  33  per  dozen,  with  their 
names.  Many  of  the  original  Bulbs  cost  five  times  that  sum- 
Those  who  intend  lo  set  out  a  lulip  bed,  will  do  well  to  call 
soon,  as  October  is  the  best  month  for  this  Ijusiness. 

Fine  Mixed  tulips  wiihoul  names,  St  per  dozen.  Also 
Hyacinths  of  every  variety,  embracing  all  the  most  approved 
sorts,  with  a  greal  variety  of  other  bulbous  roots 

Boston,  Oct.  21,  1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 


WHOLESALE    PRICES 

CORRECTED    WITH   GREAT   CA 


CURRENT. 

RE,    WEEKLY. 


FKILM 

T" 

Apples,  Winter,      .... 

barrel!    i  50 

i  76 

.^sHEs,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

5  50 

5  7« 

Pol,       "■'>'. 

5  00 

5  26 

Beans,  while.  Foreign, 

bushe! 

1  7S 

2  2S 

"          "       Domestic,  . 

" 

2  00 

2  5» 

Beef,  mess,          new, 

barrel 

12  00 

No.  I 

" 

IS  no 

prime,         .... 

o 

7  00 

72« 

Beeswax,  while,      .... 

pound 

37 

4« 

yellow, 

" 

23 

29 

Bristle.^,  American, 

o 

35 

70 

BoTTEu,  shipping. 

" 

10 

13 

dairy           .... 

(( 

18 

26 

Candles,  mould 

*1 

13 

14 

dipped. 

" 

sperm,       .... 

<c 

3t 

Cheese,  new  milk, 

pound 

7 

a 

Cider,      .         .          .... 

dozen 

125 

1  60 

. 

barrel 

1  50 

1  76 

Bo.ne  Mamusk, 

bushel 

38 

in  casks. 

o 

W 

Feathers,  northern,  geese. 

pound 

southern,  geese,  . 

" 

37 

46 

Flax.  (American)     .... 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 

t( 

9 

It 

quintal 

2  44 

2  58 

Bay,  Chaleur, 

" 

2  13 

Haddock, 

» 

I  07 

126 

Mackerel,  No.  I.      . 

barrel 

12  76 

13  00 

■  No.  2, 

10  76 

No.  3,       . 

'C 

6  50 

6  75 

\lewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 

K 

Salmon,  No.  1, 

" 

17  00 

18  00 

Flour,  Genesee,     cash,    . 

" 

5  37 

6  44 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

II 

5  60 

5  62 

Richmond  canal. 

o 

Alexandria  wharf. 

It 

6  60 

„     /^y^   ■  ,.,•    •    •    ■ 

" 

3  37 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 

« 

3  12 

3  25 

Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow. 

bushel 

65 

southern  flat,  yellow, 

n 

68 

69 

white,  . 

o 

63 

64 

Rye,  norlhern,    . 

w 

60 

C5 

Barley, 

11 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 

" 

40 

42 

southern, 

It 

23 

32 

Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 

18  00 

19  08 

do.          do.         do.       finished 

28  00 

30  00 

Hams,  northern 

pound 

11 

12 

southern  and  western,  . 

(( 

11 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

15  00 

16  00 

Eastern  screwed,     . 

10  50 

Hops,  Isl  quality, 

pound 

35 

33 

2d  quality,      .... 

" 

Lard,  Boston 

o 

12 

13 

southern,       .... 

o 

11 

12 

Leather,  Philadelphia  ciiy  tannage, 

" 

26 

30 

do.           country  do. 

« 

23 

2f> 

Baltimore  city  tannage. 

u 

22 

27 

do.       dry  hides,     . 

o 

20 

28 

New  Y'ork  red,  light. 

" 

19 

21 

Boston,  do.  slaughter. 

o 

21 

23 

Boston  dry  hides, 

" 

18 

21 

Lime,  best  sort,     .... 

cask 

75 

80 

Molasses,  New  Orleans, 

gallon 

20 

27 

Sugar  House, 

o 

Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

(( 

I  05 

Winter,     . 

o 

1  15 

1  16 

Whale,  refined, 

(C 

40 

4u 

Linseed,  American, 

t( 

Neat's  Foot,     .... 

o 

95 

Plasteb  Paris,  per  ton  ol  2200  lbs. 

Pork,  extra  clear, 

barrel 

17  00 

clear 

16  00 

Mess,          .... 

" 

14  50 

15  50 

Prime,            .... 

13  00 

14  00 

Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

4  00 

4  50 

Red  Top,  southern, 

" 

7U 

811 

norlhern. 

" 

1  SO 

Canary, 

" 

2  00 

2  2.-. 

Hemp,    .... 

II 

2  26 

2  6(1 

Flax,  

" 

2  00 

2  60 

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 

pound 

13 

11 

Southern  Clover, 

16 

Soap,  American,  Biown,      . 

" 

4 

C 

"            Ca&lile, 

" 

12 

li 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

" 

sh 

9 

Teazles,  Isl  sort,     .... 

prM. 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  h'leeces, . 

pound 

45 

51 

Americau,  full  blood,  washed. 

•1 

45 

47 

do.        3-4  Ihs            do. 

It 

40 

45 

do.         1-2                 do. 

It 

36 

3S 

do.         1-4  and  common. 

tt 

33 

*5 

£_:  f  Pulled  superfine. 

" 

42 

45 

.S  SI  No.  1, 

|3  1  No.  2 

II 

3S 

41! 

tt 

23 

25 

Z  '^  [  No    3, 

tt 

18 

24 

160 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


NOV.  1«,   is4(>. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  TIMES. 

Never  were  there    such    times  as  the    present: 
they  are  so  hard  :  they  never  were  so    hard  before, 
and  never  will  be  again.     The  weather  is  too  cold  ; 
the  weather  is  too   rainy;  the  wealher    is  too   dry. 
There  is  no  business  doinf,'.     Every  thing  is  going 
to  ruin.      Such  times  weie  never  known  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  :  (the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant,   by  the    way,  are    generally    those    with    the 
shortest  memories.)     Such  is    the  theme,  and  such 
has  been  the    theme    ever    since  our    recollection, 
and  "  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest    inhabi- 
tant."     Hut  still  the  world  jogs  on  in  the  same  old 
way,  and   although   each    successive    year   brings 
round  harder  times  than  the    preceding,  yet   some- 
how or  otlier,  people  make  out    after  a    fashion    to 
live  through  them.     Tliey  dnu't  starve,  at    least  in 
this  country,  but  the  cry  must  be    kept  up.       With 
some,  oae  year  is   harder    than  any    previous   one, 
but  with  others  it  is  the  reverse.     Ups   and  downs 
we  must  all  expect,  but  we  have  come  to  the    con- 
clusion that  on  a  general  average,  one  year  is  about 
aa  hard  as  another.     The  cry  of  hard    times    will 
probably  continue  to    be    kept  up  as    long  as    the 
world  lasts  :   but  to  continually    preach  hard    times 
does  not  afford  a  man  a    living.     The    harder    the 
times,  the  harder  he  must  work,  and  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter state   of   things.      A    man    cannot   expect  the 
public  to  support   him    unless    he   e.xerts    himself 
Idleness  and  a  continual   cry  of  hard  times  are  not 
the  way  to  get  along.      Industry   and  frugality    are 
necessary,  and  nothing  will  soften   the  hardness  of 
the  times  so  much  as  labor  and  a  strict  and  faithful 
attention  to  business. — Bost.  Transcript.   ^ 


A  soldier,  who  was  once  wounded  in  battle,  set 
up  a  terrible  bellowing.  An  IrishmaH  who  laid 
near,  with  his  legs  shot  off,  immediately  sung  out, 
'  Bad  luck  to  the  likes  of  ye — do  ye  think  nobody 
is  killed  but  yerself." 


The  Western  Rail  Road  liridge,  now  building 
at  Springfield,  will  be  the  linest  and  most  substan- 
tial structure  on  Connecticut  river,  if  not  tli«  best 
in  New  England.  The  piers  are  built  of  hewn 
irranite,  and  cemented  together.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  is   estimated  at  about  200,000  dollars. 


It  is  said  that  short  dumpy  people  are  more  hu- 
morous than  long  lank  folks,  on  the  ground  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 


PRliT   AND    ORN\!»lE\TAl.  TRKES. 

Genllcmtn  at  a  distance,  wishing  to  purchase  trees,  are 
informerl  ihal  we  will  select  finm  the  (nllowing  nurseries 
Fruit  and  Oniamental  Trees,  Plains  ami  Shiulis  of  every 
descriplioii  ilial  may  he  desired,  ami  pay  parlicular  aUeiiuon 
to  ilieir  packing,  and  lotward  Ihem  to  any  I'urt  otitic  coun- 
try. 

From  IMessrs  Winships',  Brighton 
William  Keiirick's,  Newton. 
Julin  A.  Kenrick's,  Do. 
S.  it  G.  Hyde,         Do, 
Samuel  Pond,  Camhridgeport. 
lioianic  Garden,  Caml>rids,'C 
Rolieri  Manning,  Halem. 
J    L.  L    F.  W.irren,  Brighton. 
Hreck  &.  Co.,  Brishtou. 
The  preseui  is  the  best  lime,  to  transplant  all  hardy  Irces 
and  sjiruiis.  , 

Orders  will  lie  received  fur  Plum,  Pear  and  other  Moc»s, 
Hedste  Plauis,  iVc.  


.i-l  7iew  Crop. — A  paper  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  says  the  "  hurricane"  crop  prom- 
ises remarkably  well. 


Dumb  Wives. — It  is  said  the  male  grasshopper 
sings,  and  not  the  female.  What  a  happy  set  grass- 
hoppers must  be — they  have  dumb  wives. 


Incendariesare  again  at  work  in  Mobile. — With- 
in one  week  three  attempts  v/ere  made  to  fire  a 
block  of  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  Unitarian 
("Church. 


FRESH  GARDKN'   SEGl^S- 

We  would  inform  our  customers  and  friends  thai  w?  are 
now  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
whit  ii  have  heen  raised  under  onr  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selerted  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  lie  of  the  purest  quality 
of  i!ie  growth  oi  llie  present  season. 

Agricultural  l^uoks. 

Agricultnral  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implemeul  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  prompily  attended  to. 

JO.SKPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29,1840.  4w 

The  Lowell  .lournal,  Worcester  Spy,  !Vew  Bedford  Mercu- 
ry, Yeoman's  Gazette,  Korthaniplou  Courier,  Providence 
Journal  iVorwich  Aurora,  Esse-i  lianucr,  Springfield  Repub- 
lican are  requested  lo  insert  the  ahove  4  limes. 


A  Shave. — A  barber's  shop  at  St.  Louis  was  rob- 
bed a  few  days  ago  of  $370. 


GRKEN'S    PATENT    STR.VW   CUTTER. 


I5f..4NS. — Among  the  standing  products  of  New 
England,  ne.tt  to  ice  and  pumpkins,  beans  take  the 
leail.  Vessels  fitted  out  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, carry  a  barrel  of  beans  to  every  half  barrel  of 
bread,  and  a  quintal  of  codfish  to  every  ten  pounds 
of  beef.  A  Beverly  captain  once  hoisted  his  colors 
at  half-mast,  on  the  wide  ocean,  and  thus  operated 
on  the  humanity  of  another  captain,  who  came 
down  and  boarded  him.  i  here  was  found  bread 
enough,  water  enough,  fish  enough,  beef  and  pork 
enough;  but  only  three  barrels  of  beans,  for  ten 
men,  who  had  yet  a  month's  passage  before  them. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  authorized  the  signal  of  distress. — .V.  Y. 
paper. 


Chauity. — "I  fear,"  said  a  country  pastor  to  his 
flock,  "when  I  told  you  in  my  hist  charity  sermon 
that  philanthropy  was  the  love  of  our  species,  you 
must  have  understood  me  to  say  specie,  which  may 
account  for  the  smallness  of  your  contribution  ! 
You  will  prove,  I  hope,  in  your  present  contribu- 
tion, that  you  are  no  longer  laboring  under  the 
same  mistake." 


TRACE  CHAISS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacluresr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  lo  11  feel  long,  suitable  lor 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


BONE  MANURE 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  tlae  public,  that 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  slimulanl  that  can  be  applied 
10  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Bone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  lloxhurj,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seeil  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the  Post  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March4,  tS40.  NAHUM  WARD. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  <S.-  CO  -W.  the  ^ew  Lngland  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Niis.  51  and  52  North  Mar- 
ket Street,  have  for  sale,  Green's  Paienl  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutler,  operating  on  a  niechniucal  principle  not  hefore 
applied  to  any  implement  for  ibis  jiurpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent elfecls  of  this  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are: 

1 .  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it.  that  the  strength  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  suliicient 
lo  work  it  etbciently. 

2.  With  even  ihis  moderate  power,  il  easily  cuts  two  bush 
cIs  a  miiiule,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  claimed 
hy  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  whicJi  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  culler. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  strongly.  Ii  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 

Oct.  14. 


The  following  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  newspapers.  The  incident  is  so  'unnat'ral' 
that  we  frankly  confess  we  don't  believe  it  I 

"  Slron^  Proof  of  Friendship. — Cnpt.  Beave,  of 
the  Niagara  inililia,  owned  a  duck  so  nnich  nttached 
to  him,  that  she  aetially  plucked  and  roasted  her- 
self, having  previously  eaten  a  quantity  of  s:ige 
and  onions  by  way  of  '.-lulling  !' 


i  ENGLISH  ACORNS  A.ND  SPANISH  CHESNUTS. 

Ju^t  received  and  for  sale,  a  few  quarts  of  English  Acorns 
The  tree  is  very  beautiful,  and  one  of  ihc  most  ornamental 
of  the  English  forest  trees.  Al.so  a  few  Spanifli  Chesnuts, 
—twice  as  large  as  the  common  .sort— price  50  cents  per 
q„;„t.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Oct  JS.  


HYx\CINTHS. 

The  sub.scribers  have  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
ble and  Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  sliade.  .'VIso, 
Tulips  of  mixed  sorts,  Cvown  Imperials,  and  Lilies:  they 
have  :ilso  it  their  garden  all  the  line  varieties  of  Pa;onies, 
which  will  lie  furnished  at  one  dav's  nolite.  Lilies  and 
PiEonies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  he  planted  in  August 
or  the  lirst  of  September.  We  shall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bulliuus  Roots,  from  Holland,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  be  given.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


Bi-iglitou   Nurseries  and  Gardens.     For  Sale 

.4  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
American  Ornamental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  with  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  variety  of  the  most  ap- 
jiroved  kinds  and  fine  sizes.  'I'be  trees,  and  all 
other  productions  can  now  be  srledeil  and  marked,  and  will 
be  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Suawbcrry  Plants,  of  the  most   ap- 
proved European  and  .American  varielies. 

Orders   may  he    forwarded  via.   mail,  adilressed    Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  Brightou,  Mass.,  or  lell  with  Jlessrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  August  12. 


TIE   UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  l^ngland  Agricultural  Ware 
house,  a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
upcatlle.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  !i.  Derby,  Esq. 
ol  Salem,  and  Col.  Jaccpies,  of  Charlcstowu,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mo  le  of  fastening  cows  and  oxcii  lo  the- 
slanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  rmmd  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  tree- 
ly  up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  ai  lilicriy  lo  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

July  13. 


JOSEPH    BRKCK  &  CO. 
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N.    E.    FARMER. 


NEW   HAVEN   COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Commillee  on  F(trms. 

(Coiilinued.) 

FARM     OF     Ma    TOWXSEND. 

The  next  farm  visited  by  your  committee  was 
that  of  Mr  Win.  K.  'I'ownsend,  of  East  Haven,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  border  of  New  Havfin  harbor, 
and  inchidinjj  the  salt  meadows  on  its  margin. — 
From  ihese  meadows  the  land  rises  with  a  gentle 
acclivity  to  the  siiminit  of  the  ridg'e  upon  which 
the  road  from  New  Haven  to  the  lighthouse  cross- 

Ies  the  farm,  and  where  also  the  house  and  farm 
buildings  are  situaled.  It  thence  descends  slight. 
'.  ly  to  the  east,  to  a  swail  throuijh  which  there  is  a 
I  small  run  of  water.  1  he  hill  east  of  this  swail  is 
covered  with  a  thrifty  growth  of  wood,  and  consti- 
tutes the  principal  wood  land  of  the  farm. 
I  Farm. — 'i  he  farm  is  nearly  square  and  consists 
1  of  43  acres  of  salt  grass  and  118  acres  of  upland, 
j  40  of  which  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  the  road.  It 
\  has  a  north-western  exposure,  aflbrding  a  beautiful 
I  view  from  the  harbor. 

i  Buildings — These  are  all  arranged  with  a  due  re- 
I  gard  to  convenience,  and  are  in  good  condition.  The 
barns  and  piggery  have  been  erected  by  the  present 
proprietor,  after  approved  models,  and  prove  con- 
clusively that  much  labor  maybe  saved  by  judi- 
cious arrangement,  with  but  trifling  additional  ex- 
pense. For  each  implement  of  husbandry  a  special 
and  convenient  place  of  deposit  is  also  provided. 
As  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
neat  cattle  and  hogs  upon  this  farm,  it  has  been  a 
leading  object  with  the  proprietor  to  have  all  mat- 
ters Ciuinected  with  those  branches  of  husbandry 
carefully  arranged.  Farmers  about  making  simi- 
lar erections  may  derive  many  useful  hints  from  an 
examination  of  these  premises. 

Fences. — The  fences  upon  the  farm  throughout 
are  good,  and  those  which  have  been  remodeled  in 
the  course  of  improvement  pursued  by  Mr  Town- 
send,  are  strong  and  durable.  His  walls  with 
posts  and  rails,  may  well  be  examined  as  speci- 
mens of  fences  exceedingly  permanent  and  yet  not 
unreasonably  expensive. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  farm  is  a  aandy  and  grav- 
elly loam,  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil.  In  some  small 
portions  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  clay.  Com- 
pared with  some  of  the  deep  rich  soils  of  the  coun- 
ty, it  is  naturally  light  and  thin,  but  is  capable  of 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  and 
of  producing  heavy  crops,  less  luxuriant  perhaps  in 
tlie  amount  of  vegetation  than  those  upon  soils 
more  retentive  of  moisture,  yet  of  excellent  quality, 
wasting  less  in  the  curing,  and  telling  well  in 
weight  and  measure. 

Cultivalion. — The  general  cultivation  is  thorough 
and  good.  It  is  an  object  with  the  proprietor  to 
have  his  whole  f-.rm  in  a  state  of  improvement. 
To  effect  this  he  reclaims  successive  portions  from 
the  condition  in  which    it    was  left   by    the  former 


occupant,  by  careful  and   thorough    tillage,  collect-  I  When  thus  sown,  they   produce  an    average  of  45 
ing  the  rocks  and    stones    into  strong  and    durable  '  bushel.». 

fences,  and  applying  a  heavy    coating    of   iiiaiuire.  |       IVheat — Is  occajionally  sown,  hut  is  thought  less 
Under  this  course  his  whole  farm,  with    the  excep-  ;  sure,  and  generally  profitable,  than   rye  and  barley. 


tion  of  two  fields  not  yl  reached  in  the  regular 
order,  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  greatly 
and  permanently  improved. 

After  such  improvemeut,  however,  these  lands 
are  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  .igain  reduced  to 
their  former  condition,  or  rendered  still  le.ss  pro- 
ductive, by  injudicious  and  excessive  cropping, 
without  any  return  to  the  soil  ;  but  by  such  subse- 
quent careful  treatment,  as  every  good  farmer 
ought  til  give  Ills  land,  they  ore  kept  constantly 
improving. 

Rolatioii. — Two  different  courses  of  cropping 
are  followed,  the  one  extending  through  three  sea- 
sons, with  two  coatings  of  manure  ;  the  other 
through  two  only,  with  a  single  application  of  ma- 
nure. The  former  is  after  grass — corn  with  ma- 
nure, potatoes  with  manure,  and  winter  rye  or  bar- 
ley with  grass  seed.  The  latter  is  corn,  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  or  turnips,  at'ter  grass  with  manure,  and 
winter  rye  or  barley  with  grass  seed. 

Cum — Is  planted  only  on  sward.  Twenty  or 
25  double  loads  of  manure  per  acre  being  spread, 
the  land  is  ploughed  deep  and  clean,  is  rolled  and 
planted  during  the  first  or  second  week  in  May, 
five  kernels  to  the  hi'I,  and  three  feet  three  inches 
distant  each  way.  The  crop  receives  three  hoe- 
ings  without  hilling,  biMug  dressed  both  ways  at 
each  hoeing  with  the  horse  plough  or  cultivator. 
Fifteen  bushels  of  ashes  or  three  bushels  of  plaster 
per  acre,  are  applied  to  the  hills  before  the  second 
hoeing.  The  crop  is  cut  up  at  the  ground  and 
stacked  usually  in  the  Inst  of  September,  yitld^ntr 
70  bushels  per  acre.  The  seed  before  planting  is 
soaked  in  tar  water  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  worms 
and  birds. 

Potatoes — Are  cultivated  for  the  New  Haven 
market.  The  Mercers  are  the  favorite  and  most 
productive  variety.  The  Scotch  Greys,  .Mohawks 
and  Pinkeyes,  are  also  raised,  to  suit  the  various 
tastes  of  customers.  Land  the  previous  year  in 
corn  receives  20  loads  of  manure,  and  is  ploughed 
clean.  For  Mercers  the  rows  are  tw(j  and  a  half 
feet  apart ;  for  other  varieties  three  feet,  and  the 
hills  upon  the  row  one  and  a  half  For  early  mar- 
ket they  are  planted  in  April;  for  the  general  crop 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  are  dre.ssed  with  the 
cultivator  and  hoed  twice.  The  early  planted  are 
dug  tor  market  in  time  for  a  crop  of  rye,  the  regu- 
lar crop  as  late  as  the  season  will  allow.  For 
seed,  potatoes  of  ordinary  size  are  cut  into  two  pie- 
ces, and  one  piece  is  put  in  each  hill-  Thus  treat- 
ed, they  produce  250  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Rye — Is  sown  after  corn,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  or 
turnips,  with  two  ploughinirs  and  one  harrowing, 
and  the  seed  is  covered  with  the  harrow.  One 
and  a  halfbusliel  of  seed  is  sown,  and  the  actual 
measured  average  for  several  years  is  twentyfive 
bushels. 

Oals — Being  considered  not  as  profitable  as  bir-  I  cows 


Bnrlc}! — Is  sown  on  land  prepared  as  for  oats, 
and  yields  an  average  of  .'iy  bushels.  It  is  consid- 
ered the  best  white  spring  cro|)  raised. 

Pumpkins — Of  different  varieties  are  raised  as 
food  for  cows  and  hogs.  Turf  land  is  ploughed 
clean,  rolled  and  marked  out  in  lines  10  feet  apart 
both  ways.  At  the  intersection  of  the  lines,  the 
turf  is  dug  out  and  the  hole  filled  with  manure  and 
earth.  Six  or  eight  seeds  are  planted  in  each  hill, 
the  two  most  vigorous  shoots  only  being  allowed  to 
remain.  Great  crops  are  thus  obtained,  and  are 
found  invaluable  in  the  dairy. 

Rula  Basa. — The  land    is    prepared  in  the    fall 
as  for  common  turnips.      In    the  spring    the  seed  is 
planted  in  drills,  and  hoed  sufficiently  to    keep  the 
j  weeds  entirely  subdued.     The  common   white  tur- 
nip is  raised  only  as  fall  feed  for  cows. 

Manure. — Three  hundred  double  loads  are  an- 
nually made  on  the  farm,  of  which  over  fifty  are 
from  the  hog -pen.  All  refuse  vegetable  matters 
are  collected  in  the  yard.  Sea  weed  is  used  in 
the  hog-pen  only,  as  it  is  found  not  to  decompose 
in  the  open  yards.  All  the  manure  is  applied  in  a 
fresh  state  upon  land  to  be  ploughed,  except  that  a 
large  compost  heap  is  prepared  during  summer  for 
root  crops  and  meadows.  As  much  is  applied  on 
land  to  be  ploughed  as  the  plough  will  cover,  usu- 
ally twentyfive  double  loads.  But  few  fish  are 
used,  though  taken  in  the  vicinity,  because  they 
are  considered  not  worth  the  time  and  expense  re- 
quisite to  procure  them.  No  manure  is  purchased. 
Of  plaster  about  three  fourths  of  a  ton  is  annu- 
ally applied  to  the  meadows  and  pastures. 

Shell  lime  to  the  amount  of  60  bushels   is  added 
to  the  compost  heap. 

Meadows. — Thirty  acres  are  in  meadow.  None 
has  been  seeded  within  three  years;  attention  for 
that  time  having  been  given  more  particularly  to 
the  p.isture  land.  The  nieidows  are  depastured 
by  cows  closely  in  the  fall,  but  not  in  the  spring. 
As  the  grass  loses  its  vigor  in  different  places,  ma- 
nure from  the  compost  heap,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
loads  per  acre,  is  applied  and  spread  in  the  fall. 
Ten  quarts  herd's  grass,  four  of  red  top,  and  two 
of  red  clover,  is  the  usual  quantity  of  seed.  No 
hay  is  ordinarily  sold  or  bought.  In  haying,  a 
portion  of  the  men  continue  to  mow  until  time  to 
cart  in  the  afternoon.  The  boys,  and  occasionally 
one  man,  ted,  open  and  turn,  until  from  two  to  three, 
P.  M.  They  then  with  the  revolving  horse  rake 
put  the  whole  into  heaps  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  All  the  hay  sufficiently  made  is  carted,  and 
the  remaining  heaps  dressed  off  with  a  hand  rake. 
The  hay  being  thus  secured  while  warm  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  is  found  to  be  sweeter  and 
better  relished  by  stock. 

Pastures. — Of  these   there  are    56  acres  divided 

into  five  lots,  four  of  which  are  fed    exclusively  by 

They  are    changed    each    week.     In    this 


ley,  are  seldom  raised,  and  only  with  peas  for  feed.  |  manner  fresh  feed,  and  it  is  believed  a  much  larger 
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quantity  is  obtained.  Ten  quarts  of  herd's  grass, 
four  of  red  top  and  four  of  clover,  are  sown  for  pas- 
ture. A  crop  of  hay  is  usually  cut  tlie  first  season 
after  sowin".  Mr  T.  has  also  a  tract  nf  land  of 
100  acres  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  whicli 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  pasture  of  the  cows  out 
of  niilU,  and  young:  stock.  This  land  not  bein*  a 
part  of  the  farm  offered  for  premium,  was  not  visi- 
ted by  your  committee. 

Ifouil. — This  is  principally  younu'  and  thrifiy, 
and  has  increased  with  ^'reat  rapidity  for  several 
years.  It  is  believed  that  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
pastured  has  an  important  bearing  upon  its  growth. 

ff'ater. It  is  an  important  matter  on  every  farm 

that  there  should  be  water  for  the  use  of  stock  in 
every  lot.  Four  springs  and  two  small  streams 
running  througti  the  farm,  in  connexion  with  a  ju- 
■  dicious  arrangement  of  the  different  lots,  afford 
this  desirable  result. 

Fruit. Eight  acres   are  in   orchard,    producing 

apples  of  nearly  every  variety.  Early  apples  are 
sold  in  the  city  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  'I  he  trees 
are  thrifty  and  bear  well.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  and  the  vigor  of  the  trees  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  pasturing  the  orchards  with  hogs.  Last 
year,  though  the  crop  was  light  in  this  region,  over 
$200  was  received  for  apples  sold.  Tlie  residue 
were  fed  to  hogs,  cows,  oxen  and  horses.  They 
are  considered  excellent  for  working  oxen.  Sweet 
and  sour  are  used  indiscriminately. 

Slock. — One  3'oke  of  o.ifen  are  kept. for  farm 
work.  They  are  seldom  raised  upon  the  farm, 
more  profit  being  derived  from  the  breeding  of  im- 
proved stock.  Eighteen  cows  of  the  Durham 
breed,  in  full  or  in  part,  are  kept  for  the  milk  fur- 
nished HI  the  city.  Those  in  milk  give  a  daily 
average  through  the  summer,  of  110  quarts,  besides 
the  milk  and  butter  used  in  the  family.  Last  year. 
Dine  calves  were  raised.  The  others  were  sold  at 
three  days  old.  Through  the  winter  the  cows  are 
stabled  in  the  basement  of  the  barn,  and  receive 
each  daily,  beside  fresh  hay,  a  bushel  of  cut  feed, 
consisting  of  salt  hay  and  shorts,  or  oilcake.  In 
spring,  until  the  10th  of  May,  they  are  turned  to 
pasture  through  the  day,  still  receiving  their  cut 
feed,  and  in  the  fall  they  are  fed  with  turnips, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  alter  the  fall  feed  becomes  short. 
Twenty  head  of  young  stock,  and  one  splendid  pair 
of  fat  oxen,  of  the  Durham  breed,  are    also  kept. 

Few  farmers  in  Connecticut  have  accomplished 
more  in  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  among  us 
than  Mr  Townsend.  His  fine  cows  and  other  stock 
of  the  short-horned  Durham  breed,  reared  by  him- 
self, prove  conclusively  that  the  race  need  not  de- 
generate on  the  comparatively  short  feed  of  this 
countv.  The  valuable  stock  upon  the  farm  has  all 
been  raised  by  Mr  T.  and  constitutes  a  portion  of 
the  profits  of  the  f-iriii  for  several  years  past.  The 
original  imported  aninmls,  from  which  the  whole 
stock  was  derived,  have  been  sold  at  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  upon  their  cost.  In  feeding 
stock  a  great  saving  is  effected  by  the  thorough 
use  of  the  cutting  box.  The  salt  hay  and  all  coarse 
Iiay,  is  thus  cut,  and  being  mingled  with  feed  is 
consumed  without  waste. 

Hogs This    stock,    70    in   all,    consists  of   12 

breeding  sows  with  their  pigs,  2  boars,  and  4  fall 
pigs  for  fattening.  They  are  generally  of  the 
"Thin  Rind"  breed,  so  deservedly  celebrated 
wherever  known.  Two  litters  of  pigs  are  annual- 
ly obtained  from  each  sow.  A  few  Berkshires  are 
kept  in  order  to  test  tlieir  good  qualities. 

Sheep. — Of  these  there  are  ihirtytwo  of  the  Bake- 


well  breed.  They  are  in  good  condition,  and  are 
fine  specimens  of  the  breed  ;  which,  on  account  of 
the  large  lambs,  heavy  fleeces,  aud  excellent  mut- 
ton it  produces,  is  well  worthy  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers. 

Horses. — Two  are  kept  for  work,  one  of  which 
is  driven  in  the  milk  wagon. 

Poultry. — Turkeys,  fowls  and  ducks  (but  no 
geese)  arc  raised  for  family  use  only. 

Litbur. — One  man  is  hired  by  the  year,  anil  one 
for  eight  months,  for  farm  work,  and  other  labor 
through  the  summer,  equal  to  one  man  for  six 
months.  The  milk  is  now,  and  for  three  summers 
past  has  been,  delivered  in  the  city  by  Mr  Town- 
send's  son,  of  15  years.  One  other  son,  still 
younger,  is  employed  on  the  farm.  Mr  Townsend 
himself,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  relies  but  lit- 
tle upon  his  own  labors  in  the  operations  of  the 
farm. 

It  is  found  that  the  use  of  the  revolving  horse 
rake  in  securing  the  crop  of  grass  saves  a  great 
amount  of  times,  and  enables  the  men  emphatically 
to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  The  hay  is 
put  up  with  far  less  labor  and  more  rapidly,  and  is 
readily  secured  on  the  appearance  of  the  coming 
shower.  In  all  cases  it  is  so  secured  before  the 
falling  of  the  dew.  Mr  Townsend  estimates  that 
this  simple  instrument  saves  him  the  labor  of  at 
least  two  extra  hands  during  the  season  of  haying, 
beside  enabling  hiiu  to  secure  his  hay  in  better 
condition. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  much  less 
progress  is  not  made  by  our  farmers  generally,  than 
would  result  from  more  attention  to  accurate  ac- 
counts of  their  outlays  and  income,  not  merely  in 
respect  to  their  business  generally,  but  also  in  re- 
lation to  each  separate  tract  and  lot  of  land  upon 
their  farms.  When  their  accounts  are  properly 
kept,  (and  they  are  so  kept  with  far  less  time  and 
trouble  than  any  person  who  has  never  made  the 
attempt  would  believe,)  the  farmer  at  a  single 
glance  discovers  what  particular  crop,  and  what 
precise  cultivation  of  that  crop  is  best  adapted  to 
each  separate  lot  and  yields  him  the  best  return. 
Statements  thus  founded  upon  certain  data  are  en- 
titled to  more  confidence  than  those  which  have 
for  their  basis  mere  belief,  since  as  a  general  rule, 
crops  tell  better  in  the  eye  of  the  producer  than 
they  do  in  the  half  bushel.  Your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  this  remark  applies  to  the  state- 
ments they  received  respecting  some  of  the  farms 
which  they  visited.  In  fact,  from  no  one  of  the 
applicants,  except  Mr  Townsend,  have  they  been 
able  to  obtain  accurate  and  regular  accounts  of  all 
the  results  of  the  operation  upon  their  respective 
farms.  They,  however,  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  they  do  not  believe  that  in  any  in- 
stance there  was  any  intentional  over-estimate. 

From  his  farm  accounts,  .Mr  Townsend  has  fur- 
nished your  committee  with  a  statement  of  the 
prominent  items  of  his  actual  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures relating  to  the  farm  for  the  last  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  cash  received  during  that 
time,  over  and  above  the  consumption  of  a  large 
family,  viz : 

Fruit,  $200  00 

Vegetables,  50  00 

Neat  stock,  1310  00 

Hogs  and  pigs,  585  00 

Wool,  50  00 

IMilk,  butter  and  calves,  2143  00 

Rent  of  stock,  50  00 


Gross  income  in  1839,  $4386  00 

Deduct  cash  paid  for  labor 

and  feed  for  cows,  14.52  00  , 

Net  income  in  1839,  $293*5  00 

MR  WOOSTER's    farm. 

During  a  tour  into  the  north-west  part  of  the- 
county,  the  committee  visited  two  farms  in  Middle- 
bury,  and  three  in  Cheshire.  The  first  was  that  uf 
Mr  James  D.  Wooster,  of  Middlebury.  This  farm 
contains  240  acres  and  lies  in  nearly  an  oblong 
square,  with  an  irregular  outline,  at  the  nortliern 
extremity  of  an  extensie  valley,  and  occupies  the 
whole  to  the  adjoining  hill  tops.  It  has  thus  a  fine 
southern  exposure,  and  is  nearly  in  distinct  view 
from  the  house,  which  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  farm. 

Buildings. — These  are  all  in  good  condition, 
and  are  carefully  arranged  in  reference  to  conve- 
nience and  economy  in  the  raising  and  feeding  of 
stock.  They  are  so  placed  that  ail  waste  flows  di- 
rectly upon  the  mowing- ground.  The  effect  proves 
conclusively  the  importance  of  more  attention 
among  farmers  to  this  mode  of  enriching  their  land.  \ 
The  sills  of  the  buildings  are  protected  from  decay 
by  placing  them  flush  with  the  face  of  the  under- 
pinning, and  extending  the  covering  some  distance 
below.  The  hog  pen,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
is  surrounded  by  massive  walls,  and  entirely  flag- 
ged witli  flat  stone,  and  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  annual  manufacture  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  manure. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  excessively  hard  and  rocky, 
(so  much  so  in  some  places  as  to  be  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation,) with  swales  of  low  ground,  and  some 
swamp  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  where  only  there  is  a  small  a- 
mount  of  level  ground,  the  land  ascends  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  farm,  for  the  greater  part 
with  a  steep  acclivity.  There  is  in  fact  scarce  an 
acre  of  level  land   in  the  whole. 

Cultivation. — The  farm  is  devoted  principally  to 
pasture  and  hay  for  the  raising  of  stock.  For  that 
purpose  it  is  cultivated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  ■ 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  No  bushes  or 
weeds  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  extent.  ^ 
Fe7ices. — These  are  excellent.  The  only  objec- 
tion was  their  great  heig-ht,  and  that  objection  had 
reference  merely  to  the  personal  convenience  of 
your  committee.  They  are  in  part  stone  wall  with 
two  rails,  supported  by  posts  or  blocks  ;  but  princi- 
pally of  six  rails.  The  walls  are,  many  of  them, 
of  immense  size,  and  are  all  set  into  the  earth  from 
G  inches  to  2  leet.  The  foundations  are  thus  laid 
in  the  ground  because  of  the  action  of  the  frost  on 
the  soil,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  stones  used, 
but  principally  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  supera- 
bundant material.  In  the  construction  of  the  rail 
fences  the  timber  is  split  on  the  ground  where  the 
fence  is  to  be  laid,  and  by  selecting  in  succession 
those  which  adjoined  eacli  other  in  the  timber,  the 
rails  are  made  more  perfectly  to  match,  and  the 
spaces  are  more  regular  and  uniform. 

Rotation. — So  little  of  the  farm  is  in  reality 
arable  land,  that  no  regular  routine  is  followed. 
Generally  corn  is  planted  after  grass.  This  is  fol- 
lowed either  with  potatoes,  or  oats  and  grass.  Po- 
tatoes are  succeeded  by  oats  and  grass. 

Corn The  land  is  enriched  by  stock  shut  upon 

it,  or  is  manured  from  the  yard  without  any  rule  ae 

to  quantity  ;  is  ridged  up  and    planted  on  tlie  rowa 

I  generally,  and  hoed  twice  ;  or  it  is  ploughed  clear 
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and  til'!  corn  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  hoed  twice  or  three  times.  Plaster  or  ashes  is 
iisnally  applied  before  the  corn  is  np.  'I"he  tops 
are  cut,  iind  the  corn  picked  in  the  field.  The 
Canada  is  the  usual  variety  raised,  and  produces 
forty  bushels. 

O'lts — Of  the  common  kind  are  raised  after  corn 
or  potatrios.  The  seed  is  first  .«own,  two  ploiijjh- 
ini/s  am  nivon,  and  the  tjrnss  seed  covered  with  a 
bush.  'I'hoy  produce  rf5  bushels,  and  are  cut  when 
twcthirds   chnnifcd. 

Hi/e — Is  raised  upon  fallows  of  pasture  land. 
The  land  is  broken  up,  cross  ploutihed  and  the  seed 
ploutrhed  in.  It  is  thought  better  by  Mr  W.  to 
cover  liiu  seed  with  the  bush,  as  the  plough  tfene- 
rally  buries  it  loo  deep.  The  grain  is  cut  with  a 
cradle  and  put  into  shock  stacks. 

Pumpkins — Are  raised  only  with  corn. 

Turnips. — A  small  quantity  only  are  usually  sown 
for  family  use — so  also  of  buckwheat. 

Manure. — This  accrues  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
the  yard.  No  estimate  of  the  usual  quantity  could 
be  obtained.  It  is  applied  principally  to  the  mead- 
ows, and  occasionally  to  plough  land,  and  is  used 
freely  when  at  all.     None  is  purchased. 

Two  tons  of  plaster  are  annually  used  on  mead- 
ows anil  pastures,  and  on  corn  and  potatoes.  Ash- 
es are  liinlily  esteemed.  All  which  can  be  obtained 
are  purchased,  and  with  those  made  are  applied  to 
the  farm. 

jVcaduivs. — These,  amounting  to  over  thirtv 
acres,  are  principally  natural,  but  prepared  and 
leveled  with  great  care  and  at  great  expense  in 
the  reifioval  of  stones  and  rocks.  They  are  ma- 
nured as  the  grasses  become  thin,  and  produce 
one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  Before  the  lower 
leaves  turn,  the  grass  is  cut.  It  is  spread  and  put 
in  heaps,  and  the  ne.xt  day  is  opened,  turned  and 
carted.  When  grass  seed  is  sown,  four  quarts  of 
herd's  grass  and  two  of  clover  is  the  usual  quantity. 

Pastures. — These  are  all  natural  e.xcept  a  small 
proportion  which  have  been  sown  with  grass  after 
fallow  for  rye.  Not  more  than  twentyfive  acres  in 
the  whole  are  arable,  and  that  only  to  a  man  born 
among  rocks. 

fl'oodland — Of  this,  including  the  rocks,  there 
are  over  sixty  acres.     It  is  all  depastured. 

Water — The  farm  is  admirably  watered  by  more 
than  fifty  springs  and  several  streams.  By  means 
of  a  conduit,  the  purest  spring  water  is  carried  to 
the  door  and  to  the  different  barns. 

Driiins.— On  this  farm  there  are  five  covered 
drains,  built  by  Mr  \V.  These  have  been  found  of 
incalculable  advantage,  and  have  changed  what 
was  formerly  marshes  into  prime  niowino- land. 

Lrdior. — One  man  through  the  year  at  $]i)0,  and 
other  labor  equal  to  one  man  the  third  part  of  the 
year,  is  employed,  in  addition  to  the  great  amount 
of  work  performed  by  i^ir  W.   lumself. 

Stock. — Two  yokes  of  oxen,  7  cows,  and  21 
calves,  yearlings,  and  two  year  olds,  all  a  cross  of 
the  native  and  Devon  breeds,  and  very  fine,  and 
raised  on  the  farm,  constitute  the  present  stock. 
'  Hogs. — Eight  are  usually  fattened  with  apples 
and  the  slops  from  the  dairy.  Yearling.?  usually 
weigh  from  300  to  .'WO;  spring  pigs  2.')0  lbs. 

Slietp. — The  flock  has  been  much  reduced,  and 
now  only  5')  Merinos  are  kept,  producing  3  lbs. 
each  of  wool.      No  Iambs  are  sold. 

Horses.- — -One  only  is  kept  for  family  use. 

PnuUrtj. — Chickens  are  raised  for  family  use 
but  not  for  sale,  as  they  are  believed  to  "cost 
double  what  they   fetch." 


Bees. — Your  committee  were  gratified  to  find 
that  the  good  idd  practice  among  farmers  of  keep- 
ing bees,  might  still  be  advantageously  pursued. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  every  person 
residing  in  the  country  does  not  possess  at  least 
one  swarm.  So  little  altentien  is  requisite,  and 
under  ordinary  care  the  return  is  so  immediate  and 
so  large  upon  the  firit  cost,  that  it  might  reasona- 
bly bo  supposed  that  all  would  at  least  secure  the 
luxury  of  honey  for  their  families,  if  indeed  they 
did  not  seek  for  profit. 

Mr  \\  ooster's  swarms  in  his  yard,  and  his  bu- 
reau hive  in  his  chamber,  all  indicated  a  liberal  re- 
turn for  his  outlay  and  care. 

Receipts. — These  were  hastily  estimated  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Oats,  $35 

Rve,  .50 

Stock,  J25 

Pork,  50 

Wool,  35 

Wood,  75 

Butter  and  cheese,  say  100 


$470 


Of  the  butter  and  cheese  no  account  has  been 
kept,  and  no  accurate  estimate  could  be  obtained. 
The  average  sale  of  wool  in  previous  years  is  $140. 

MR    GAYLORd's   farm. 

The  next  farm  in  order  as  visited  by  your  com- 
mittee was  that  of  Mr  William  Gaylord,  of  Middle- 
bury,  containing  5'2  acres,  and  lying  in  a  compact 
and  nearly  square  form,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  town. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  principally  a  gravelly  loam, 
filled  with  stones  and   retentive  of  moisture. 

Buildings. — These,  except  the  barn,  are  in  rea- 
sonable repair.  The  barn,  and  buildings,  and  fix- 
tures around  it,  have  been  too  much  overlooked  to 
indicate  a  first  rate  farmer  in  their  owner. 

Cultivation. — The  cultivation  of  the  farm  is  un- 
commonly good.  Little  brush  and  few  weeds  are 
to  be  seen.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
land  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  fact,  much  of 
it  has  been  raised  from  poor  ston'^y  pasture  to 
smooth  and  rich  mowing  ground. 

Fences. — When  Mr  Gaylord,  six  years  since, 
entered  upon  the  farm,  the  fences  were  poor  and 
principally  of  rails.  Now,  many  of  them  are  of 
stone,  well  laid  and  of  surpassing  size,  all  collected 
and   laid  by  Mr  G.  with  his   own  hands. 

Rotation. — One  leading  object  has  been  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  by  the  cultivation  of  clover 
and  the  use  of  plaster.  For  this  purpose  short  ro- 
tations have  been  adopted.  The  only  course  of 
crops  now  pursued  is,  after  grass,  corn  and  pota- 
toes with  manure,  followed  by  oats  and  grass  seed. 

Corn. — The  Dutton  variety  is  preferred.  '!  he 
manure  being  spread  on  grass  land,  with  reference 
to  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  ground  to  be  tilled, 
the  land  is  ploughed  clean  with  a  deep  furrow. 
About  the  middle  of  May  the  corn  is  planted,  three 
feet  apart  each  way,  four  kernels  in  the  hill,  the 
seed  being  soaked  and  rolled  in, plaster.  It  is 
ploughed  one  way  only  and  hoed  three  times,  and 
yields  50  bushels  per  acre.  The  tops  are  general- 
ly cut  and  the  corn  picked  in  the  field,  although 
occasionally  it  is  cut  at  the  bottom  and  stacked. 

Potatoes — Are  cultivated  in  all  respects  as  corn, 
(e.tcept  that  (hey  are  hoed  but  twice,)  with  an  ave- 
rage product  of  200  bushels.     The  English   whites 


only  are  raised.  They  are  planted  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  with  from  12  to  15  bushels  of  seed, 
without  cutting,  and  are  dug  in  the  early  part  of 
October. 

Oats. — These  are  sown  after  corn  and  potatoes. 
The  land  is  ploughed  twice,  and  the  seed,  two  and 
a  half  bushels,  is  covered  with  the  harrow.  They 
are  cut  when  two. thirds  changed,  and  produce  .50 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Rye — Is  raised  only  after  fallow  of  pasture  land. 
The  ground  is  ploughed  three  or  four  times  accord- 
ing to  its  tilth,  and  the  seed  (one  and  a  quarter 
bushels)  harrowed  in.  The  crop,  averaging  20 
bushels,  is  cut  with  the  sickle,  lies  one  day  and  is 
then  put  into  shock  stacks. 

Pumpkins — Are  raised  with  corn  only. 
Roots. — White  turnips  and  ruta  baga  are  raised. 
The  land  is   ploughed  four  or   five    times,   and  the 
seed  sown  broadcast  with    plaster.     Half   an  acre 
last  year  produced  3.50  bushels. 

Manure. — Pains  is  taken  to  collect  materials  for 
this  indispensable  article.  About  100  single  loads 
are  annually  made,  and  small  quantities  aie  pur- 
chased when  it  can  be  obtained. 

One  ton  of  plaster  is  applied  to  meadows,  pas- 
ture, and  plough  land.  Two  bushels  are  sown  on 
mowing  land  each  alternate  year. 

A  few  ashes  are  bought.  They  are  sown  broad- 
cast, 50  bushels  to  the  acre,  upon  meadow  and 
plough  land. 

A  single  load  of  shell  lime  was  )irocured  last 
year.  No  effect  has  been  perceived  from  its  use. 
Meadows. — About  ten  acres  are  in  meadow, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  cultivated,  and  produces  an 
estimated  average  of  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 
It  is  manured  only  with  plaster  and  ashes,  and 
ploughed  at  the  expiration  of  six  years.  'Ihe  grass 
is  cut  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  July,  tedded 
and  put  into  winrow.  The  second  day  it  is  opened, 
turned,  and  carted.  For  mowing  land,  four  quarts 
of  clover  and  ei'iht  of  herd's  grass  seed  is  sown. 

Pa^/itrfs.— These  are  principally  natural  and  are 
good.  A  part  which  have  been  cultivated  are  ex- 
cellent. These  are  permitted  to  remain  in  grass 
until  the  manure  is  exhausted. 

Woodland. — Twenty  acres  are  in  wood  and  lie 
open  to  the  common. 

Water. — The  farm  is  tolerably  watered  by  springs 
which  are  seldom  dry  ;  a  small  stream  through  the 
centre  and  a  large  pond  on  the  western  margin. 

Stock. — This  consists  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and 
five  cows.  None  are  r.iised  on  the  farm.  Ten  to 
fifteen  liead  of  young  cattle  are  usually  wintered 
with  an  advance  in  value  of  about  .$100. 

Hogs. — Three  fall  shoats,  of  the  common  breed, 
are  fattened  and  are  made  to  weigh  from  300  to 
350  pounds. 

Sheep. — Twentyfive  are  kept,  and  average  four 
and  a  half  pounds  of  wool. 

Horses. — One  is  considered  necessary  for  family 
use. 

Poult'Xj. — Chickens  only  are  bred  for  the  use  of 
the  family. 

Ijuljor — .-Ml  the  work  upon  the  farm,  including 
the  laying  of  the  heavy  stone  walls,  is  performed 
by  Mr  Gaylord  himself,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  boy 
taken  by  him  to  bring  up,  and  a  few  days  work 
hired  in  haying  and  harvest. 

Receipts. — These,  as  given  your  committee  by 
Mr  Gaylord,  amounted  to  $358,  as  follows:  profit 
on  stock  wintered,  $100;  pork  sold,  $50;  wool, 
$.58:  butter  and  cheese,  $150. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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THE  GILLIFLOWER  POTATOES. 

Aa  chroniclers  of  whatever  may  bo  deemed  use- 
ful or  curious  in  the  developements  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kiiin-doni,  wo  were  disposed  two  or  tlirce  weeks 
afo  to  mention  what  cauie  to  us  supported  by  cred- 
ible witnesses  as  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  a  potatoc  from  a  lateral  bulb  or  seed  from  the 
stem  of  the  L'illitlowor.  When  facts  come  to  us, 
sustained  by  credible  witnesses,  wlinse  testimony 
stands  the  test  of  a  faithful  cross  examination,  we 
think  it  oiir  duty  to  seek  for  an  explanation  rather 
than  arbitarily  to  deny  thu  fact.  As  th.:  best  ex- 
planation it  was  in  our  power  to  afford,  we  que- 
ried whether  it  mi^hl  not  be  that  the  potatoe  is  not 
an  uri^inal  tuber,  but  the  chance  production  of 
some  freak  of  nature— sucli  freaks,  we  know,  na- 
ture does  play  sometime,  which  have  given  birth  to 
new  productions.  The  fact  that  the  potatoe  is  ca- 
pable of  producin;v  its  kind  in  Uio  ways— by  seed 
from  the  balls,  and  by  sprouts  from  its  own  fruit, — 
favors  the  conjecture  that  behind  these  two  causes 
of  reproduction,  may,  originally  have  resided  o?!e, 
of  which  the  agricultural  community  may  not  have 
been  aware.  At  least  wo  thought  the  matter  wor- 
thy of  inquiry,  and  hence  after  stating  the  facts  as 
they  had  come  to  us,  we  requested  Rev.  H.  Col- 
man,  Gov.  Hill,  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Cole  to  allow 
the  public  the  benefit  of  tlieir  knowledge  of  natur- 
al science,  so  far,  if  they  could,  as  to  explain  the 
mystery. 

As  a  farther  act  of  editorial  and  personal  respect 
and  courtesy,  last  week  we  forwarded  to  Mr.  Col- 
man,  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  one  of  the  potatoes 
with  a  communication  describing  the  process  of  its 
production,  and  respectfully  asked  his  attention. 
Such  attentions  amongst  fellow  editors  we  think 
friendly,  and  should  be  received  at  least  in  the 
same  spirit  of  courteous  good  will. 

We  find  in  the  lasfN.  E.  Farmer,  onr  communi- 
cation published  at  length,  without  its  having  pas- 
sed, probably,  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor  from 
whom  a  notice  was  solicited.  Instead  of  this,  Mr. 
Breck,  publisher  of  the  Farmer,  of  whom  we  made 
no  request,  has  seen  tit  to  publish  the  letter,  with- 
out the  knowledge  <if  the  Editor  we  suppose, 
and  our  respectful  intentions  he  treats  almost  as 
an  insult.  "We  are  astmiislied,"  says  he,  "  that 
any  person  of  common  sense  should  for  a  moment 
believe  that  a  result  of  this  kind  could  be  produced. 
Mr.  Smiley  was  undoubtedly  mistaken."  That 
settles  the  matter.  The  dictum  of  Mr.  Breck  is 
enough — at  least  in  his  estimation.  He  has  a 
most  convenient  way  of  disposing  of  a  subject,  and 
is  unusiiMij  courteous  to  the  well  designed  at- 
tentions of  a  neighboring  editor.  "Mr.  Smiley 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken."  It  may  be  hard  to 
make  Mr.  S.  believe  this,  after  all  the  tests  of  his 
knowledge  which  he  has — but  Mr.  B.  says  he  was, 
and  so  it  must  be.  "  Aa  well  might  we  expect 
that  an  oak  would  produce  pumpkins,  or  an  ap- 
pie  tree  a  squash,  as  that  a  gilliflower  should  pro- 
duce a  potatoe."  Nevertheless  there  are  many 
things  which  Mr.  lireck  might  not  expert,  that  are 
very  true  after  all.  Would  he  expect  there  are 
such  creatures  in  his  field  as  sheep,  as  long  as  he  can- 
not account  for  their  original  ?  \\  ould  lie  expect 
oats  as  the  fruit  of  barley  sown?  Would  he  ex- 
pect a  white  Albino  from  black  African  parents? 
Let  him  be  ^'astonished  that  any  person  of  common 
sense  should  for  u  moment  lielieve"  in  sur/i  pro- 
ductions, so  long  as  he  ciinnol  explain  the  causes 
of  them. 

We  are  yet  in  hopes   that  Mr.  Coi.man,  the  Ed- 


itor of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  will  favor  us  with  his  at- 
tention, in  which  case  we  know  he  is  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  not  to  treat  our  request  with  abetter  ex- 
planation than  a  griitF  denial  of  the  fact. — Maine 
Cultivator. 

[Rf.marks  by  th.v  Conductor. — We  wish  to 
correct  one  error  under  which  Mr  Drew  appears  to 
labor  in  relation  to  the  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 
MrColman  has  furnished  a  large  amount  of  highly 
important  and  useful  matter  for  the  paper,  as  all 
onr  readers  know  ;  but  he  has  never  announced 
hiinselfas  editor,  nor  taken  upon  himself  that  re- 
sponsibility. Being  in  the  employ  of  the  State, 
and  most  of  the  time  absent  in  the  agricultural  sur- 
vey, it  would  hardly  bo  possible  for  him  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  conducting  a  paper.  For  this  pre- 
sent season  we  did  not  see  hiui  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  since  his  return  f-oin  the  west,  he  has 
been  travelling  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  en- 
gaged HI  his  official  labors. 

Communications  are  fri'quently  addressed  to  Mr 
Colman,  as  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  which  Mr 
Breck  does  not  think  improper  to  open  and  answer 
if  necessary,  without  considering  that  he  is  com- 
mitting an  improper  act,  any  more  than  Mr  Drew 
does  when  he  receives  a  communication  for  the 
Cultivator.  If  Mr  Drew  or  any  other  person  calls 
upon  the  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  to  answer  any 
inquiry,  it  is  in  Mr  Breck's  place  to  attend  to  it ; 
but  should  Mr  Colman  be  present,  in  deference  to 
his  superior  knowledge,  it  is  very  likely  it  would 
be  handed  over  to  him  for  his  opinion,  if  it  was  a 
matter  ot  any  consequence.  We  hope  we  are  un- 
derstood under  this  head. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  thought  uncivil  or  Ir.cking 
in  courtesy  towards  our  publishing  or  editorial 
brethren  ;  but  when  such  foolery  and  nonsense  as 
gilHHower  potatoes,  are  brought  before  the  public 
by  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper,  and  a  call  is 
made  for  an  explanation  of  an  impossibility,  as  ev- 
ery one  at  all  acquainted  with  vegetable  physiology 
will  see  at  once,  or  any  one  else  we  should  think 
who  had  common  sense,  we  acknowledge  that  we 
were  a  little  surprised,  and  expres*^ed  ourselves  as 
we  did,  not  meaning  any  offence.  The  case  of  a 
white  Albino  from  a  black  African  parent,  is  not  a 
parallel  case,  by  any  means  :  all  the  human  family 
are  one  species,  although  they  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent races,  have  different  complexions,  &,c.  As 
it  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  it  is  in  the  ani- 
mal ;  among  the  different  species  there  are  mon- 
strosities and  sports  innumerable,  yet  the  specific 
character  of  the  animal  or  plant  is  not  materially 
affected.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
new  species  having  been  brought  into  existence 
since  the  creation:  it  is  an  absurdity. 

As  to  sheep  and  every  other  race  of  animals  or 
plants,  we  have  always  supposed  they  were  includ- 
ed in  the  creation  at  the  beginning,  and  that  neither 
a  sheep  or  a  potato  comes  by  chance. 

Will  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator  inform  us  who 
has  ever  "sowed  barley  and  reaped  oats  " :  this  ^.is 
another  new  idea.  There  must  be  something  pe- 
culiar in  the  state  of  things  in  Maine,  if  such  re- 
sults are  produced.  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ?"  Such  things  were  not 
expected  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  have  the  laws 
of  nature  changed  ?  "  And  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and 
the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself  af- 
ter his  kind,  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  every  plant   reproduces    it- 


self, if  we  understand  the  passage  right,  and  in  no 
other  way  is  it  intimated  that  they  can  be  produced. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  potato,  our  friend  seems 
to  be  in  the  dark,  and  as  the  "  dictum  "  of  Mr  Breck 
may  not  be  considered  conclusive  by  the  editor  of 
the  Cultivator,  we  would  refer  hira  to  Loudon's 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  page  623,  whore  he 
will  learn  that  the  potato  grows  in  the  wild  state  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  S.  America.  The  London 
Horticultural  Society,  in  their  reports,  vol.  .5,  page 
'i'i7,  observe  that  "some  tubers  of  the  wild  potato 
have  been  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
and  grown  by  them  :  they  ditTer  so  little  from  those 
of  the  cultivated  potato,  that  Sabine  conjectures 
that  the  original  cultivators  of  this  vegetable  did 
not  exercise  either  much  art  or  patience  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  garden  potatoes."  Our  friend  Mr 
Haggerston,  a  wentleman  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  vegetable  kingdom  and  as  able  a  cultivator  as 
any  other  person  in  the  country,  informed  us  that 
in  England  he  hail  seen  potatoes  grown  from  tu- 
bers recently  introduced  from  their  native  plain  or 
mountain;  that  they  were  the  size  of  a  man's 
thumb  and  very  full  of  eyes.  The  idea  that  the 
potato  may  be  "the  chance  production  of  some  | 
freak  of  nature,"  is  truly  ridiculous,  and  never 
would  have  been  noticed,  were  it  not  th.it  we  felt 
it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  community  at  large,  to  ex- 
press our  disapprobation  of  such  humbuggery,  too 
much  of  which  already  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
credulous  and  ignorant.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
yellow  roses  made  by  budding  white  ones  on  the 
barberry  bush,  and  black  ones  by  budding  upon  the 
black  currant,  and  striped  tulips  manufactured  to  ' 
order  by  drawing  different  colored  silk  through  the 
bulb,  and  a  hundred  other  wonders  performed  in 
the  same  unnatural  way  ?  Such  ideas  are  common, 
and  we  are  often  gravely  asked  if  such  things  arc 
not  so ! 

As  to  the  inquiry,  "Can  you  explain  any  natural 
relation  between  the  gilliflower  and  potato,"  we 
would  remark,  that  neither  in  the  natural  or  artifi- 
cial classification  of  plants,  is  there  the  most  dis- 
tant connexion,  nor  is  there  a  possibility  that  a 
hybrid  could  be  produced  between  the  two  plants  so 
different  in  their  structure,  habits  and  properties  as 
the  gilliflower  and  potato,  and  much  more  that  a 
potato  could  in  any  way  be  produced  from  the  dis- 
eased stem  of  a  gilliflower. — J.  B.] 

Massachusetts  Horticultural    Society. 

EXHIBITION    OF    VI  GKTABLES. 

Saturday,  JVov.  14,  1840. 

S.  Pond,  Cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables : 

Sir — I  have  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  rooms  , 
today,  thirtyone  varieties  of  turnips.     They  are  the 
product  of  seed  imported    by  me  last   season   from 
Scotland.     I  had  fifty  varieties.     I  gave    a  portion 
of  the  seeds  of  each  variety  to    Daniel    Chandler, 
pjsq.,  of  the    House  of   Industry;  Dr.    Holmes,  of, 
the  Maine  Farmer  ;  Mr  Drew,  of  the  Maine  CultU  ' 
vator ;  S.    W.   Cole,  of   the  Yankee    Farmer,   and 
David  Ilaggerston,  Esq.,  of  Watertown.     The  tur- 
nips exhibited  were  cultivated  by    Mr  Haggerston, 
to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  care  he  has 
bestowed  upon   them.      Some  of  the    varieties  are 
not  matured,  as  they    were    planted  late.     I    have 
not  yet  heard  from   the    other    gentlemen  who   had 
the  seeds.     Many  of  these  varieties  will    be  found 
superior  to  any  that  we  have  in  the  country. 
Very  respectfully, 
Boston,  JVov.  14,  1840.  C.  P.  BOSSON. 

The  following  are  the  varieties   of  turnips   sent 
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by  Mr  Unsson  :  Green  Top  Yellow  Bullock,  Hood's 
Yellow,  Lewisham  Oxlieart,  Lawrence's  Yellow 
Tankard,  Old  Scotch  Yellow,  Purple  Top  Scarlet, 
Pomeranian  White  Globe,  Green  Tankard,  Long- 
Black,  Yellow  Stonr,  White  Stone,  Large  Norfolk, 
Improved  Yellow  Stone,  Purple  Top  Hybrid,  Dale's 
Hybrid,  ^Vhile  Flat  Winter,  Lawton's  Hybrid, 
Yellow  Tankard,  Red  Round,  Red  Globs,  Green 
Top  Yellow,  Grt'on  Round,  Green  Top  Yellow  Ox- 
heart,  Purple  I  op  Yellow,  Flat  Dutch,  Early  Snow- 
ball, Yellow  Maltese,  Green  Globe,  Yellow  Al- 
trinijhani,  Pollock's  Fine  Green  Top,  Early  Stone, 
Yellow.  The  most  or  all  of  the  above  are  now  va- 
rieties and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  ilia  farmers. 
Celery  Irom  Col.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester. 

SAMUKL  PO.ND,  Chnirninn. 

F.iHiBrrioH  OF  fruits. 
From  Col.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  Presidetit  of  the 
Society  ;  Passe  ('olmar,  Beurre  d'  Arembnrjj,  Co 
lumbian  and  Bur{joina.-rter,  of  Boston,  or  Mr  La 
Cure  Pears — excellent  specimens,  being  four  of 
the  most  desirable  kinds  of  the  season  for  size,  fla- 
vor and  beauty. 

From  .Mr  I'".  Wight,  Dedharn;  Rod  apple.s. 
From  Mr  John  W.  Scudder,  Barnstable  ;  a  fine 
specimen  of  ripe  Oanberries.  Mr  S  did  not  ad- 
vise us  of  their  being  cultivated,  which  we  under- 
stand the  Barnstable  people  do  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection.  These  were  excellent,  as  the  two 
specimens  of  preserves  which  accompanied  them 
testified. 

From  Mr  K.  Vose;  King  of  the  Pippins   apples. 

From  Mr  R.  Manning  ;  Peais — Von  Mons,  (No. 

70,)  Bishop's  Thumb,    Princess  de  Orange,  Winter 

Nelis    and    Beurre   Duval.      Bishop's   Thumb  and 

Beurre  Duval  rank  high  in  point  of  flavor. 

From  Mr    Win.    Oakes,    Ipswich;  a    basket   of 
Jlinister  apples,  beautiful  in   appearance;  the  spe- 
cimen was  past  its  prime  :  having  become  withered, 
the  flavor  could  not  be  judged  rightly  of. 
For  the  Committee, 

BENJ.  V.  FRENCH. 


Worcesttr,  JVov.  IGth,  1840. 
Joseph  Brcck — Dear  Sir — I  take  the  liberty  to 
send  you  herewith  a  few  "  Sweet  Ru.ssets,"  a  very 
rich  eating  apple,  excellent  for  roasting  and  baking. 
They  originated  on  the  farm  of  my  father  in  this 
place.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer;  the  fruit  gene- 
rally fair.  They  have  been  in  bearing  about  140 
years.  Will  you  give  them  a  trial,  and  present  for 
exhibition  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety as  a  native  seedling;  and  oblige 

Yours,  &c.,  A.  H.  GREEN. 

[We  have  sent  to  the  Horticultural  rooms  a 
part  of  the  above,  and  "  tried  "  the  remainder,  and 
find  them  to  be  a  superior  variety  and  worthy  a 
place  in  every  orchard J,  B. 


HARTFORD  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 
The' fourteenth  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the 
Hartford  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Hartford  on  the  5th  inst.  and  was  attended  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  persons,  including  agricul- 
turists from  all  parts  of  this  and  the  adjacent  States, 
and  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  .statesmen, 
including  His  Excellency  William  W.  Ellsworth, 
and  His  Honor  Lieut.  Governor  Hull,  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  Judges  of  the  Supreme,  Su- 


perior, and  County  Courts,  and  oilier  distinguished 
strangers,  delog'itei  from  like  institutions,  and  sev- 
eral others.  1  ho  morning  was  brilliant  and  auspi- 
cious for  examining  and  awarding  the  premiums 
for  live  stock.  The  .sliow  of  stock  was  without 
a  doubt  the  best  that  was  ever  exhibited  in  this 
State.  The  bullocks,  colts,  and  neat  stock  were 
particularly  animals  of  general  admiration.  The 
show  o(  Improved  Durham  short  horns,  and  full 
blood  Iloldernesses,  native  and  cross  breeds,  were 
also  numerous;  the  Berkshire,  Spanish  and  native 
swine  ;  and  the  Merino,  South  Down,  Bakcwell, 
Dishley  and  native  breed  sheep  were  equally  de- 
serving of  commendation.  In  fact,  where  all  were 
good,  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  comparisons. 
The  grand  total  number  of  stock  exhibited  in  the 
Park  and  on  the  grounds,  were  seven  hundred  and 
fiftyfuur  specimens. 

At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  procession  was  formed  in 
the  State  House,  and  with  martial  music  under  the 
direction  of  the  grand  and  assistant  marshals,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  South  Meadow,  where  the  plough- 
ing match  was  witnessed  by  thousands  on  foot,  in 
barouches,  coaches,  hacks,  gigs,  waggons,  and  on 
horseback,  who  appeared  delighted  to  witness  nine 
ploughs  in  operation  at  once,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  noble  sentiment  contained  in  Lieut.  Gov.  Haw- 
ley's  letter,  regretting  that  his  engagements  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  present,  although  he  contents 
himself  with  sending  "Speed  the  plough,"  among 
his  sincerest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  So- 
ciety. 'J'he  successful  competitors  ploughed  the 
quantity  set  out,  being  three  sixteenths  of  an  acre 
each,  in  twentyseven,  thirty,  and  thirtyfive  minutes  ; 
all  performed  the  labor  in  a  farmer-like  style,  al- 
though the  land  was  a  strong  sward,  yet  none  of 
the  teams  or  ploughmen  appeared  in  the  least  fa- 
tigued. After  which  the  procession  returned  to 
the  City  Hall,  where  the  exhibition  of  domestic 
manufactures,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  was  held, 
which  were  of  a  high  order  and  are  deserving  of 
commendation. 

On  Friday  6th  Nov.,  the  Society  met  again,  and 
having  attended  religious  services  and  listened  to 
an  address  on  agriculture,  proceeded  to  award  and 
bestow  the  prizes.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
insert  the  reports  in  full  with  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Inspection. 

The  Committee  on  Stock,  Report : — That  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  Stock  presented  were 
superior  to  any  similar  exhibition  ever  before  wit- 
nessed in  Hartford  County.  The  improvement, 
your  Committee  believe  was  commenced  under  the 
influence  of  the  former  operations  of  this  Society; 
and  it  must  be  truly  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  fine 
Stock  to  see  what  has  resulted  from  the  laudable 
and  persevering  enterprize  of  the  F.iriners  in  the 
County  during  the  suspension  of  the  Society's  op- 
erations. 

There  were  five  divisions  of  your  Committee. 
One  to  judge  on  working  oxen  ;  one  on  bulls  and 
fat  cattle  ;  one  on  cows  and  sheep,  one  on  trains  of 
working  cattle,  and  one  on  Horses  and  Swine. 

The  collection  of  working  oxen 'offered  for  pre- 
mium was  large  and  generally  very  fine,  and  your 
Committee  would  gladly  have  awarded  more  pre- 
miums had  it  been  in  their  power. 

The  trains  of  working  oxen  exhibited  consisted 
of  12  good  yoke  from  Windsor,  15  from  Wethers- 
field,  many  of  them   superior;  50  yoke  of   fine  se- 


lected cattle  from  Hartford;  74  from  East  Wind- 
sor, and  79  from  Farmington.  The  Committee 
had  much  diflieulty  in  deciding  between  the  two 
trains  from  Farmington  and  East  Windsor,  both 
being  highly  meritorious.  Your  Committee  can- 
not do  justice  to  their  own  feelings  without  recom- 
mending that  a  gratuituous  premium  be  awarded  to 
the  town  of  Farmington  of  fifteen  dollars. 

The  exhibition  of  bulls  was  large  and  fine,  and 
would  have  done  honor  to  any  show  in  our  country, 
embracing  foreign,  native  and  mixed  breeds. 

The  comiiiiitee  found  it  ditBculty  to  decide,  and 
regret  that  the  difierent  kinds  of  animals  were  not 
placed  together  for  their  convenience,  thereby  ena- 
bling them  to  form  an  opinion  from  close  compari- 
son more  readily  and  more  satisfactory  to  their  own 
minds. 

There  were  but  two  fat  oxen  on  the  ground,  both 
of  which  were  highly  meritorious. 

The  committee  were  pleased  to  see  so  many 
good  cows,  embracing  both  foreign  and  native 
breeds,  showing  a  good  degree  of  attention  to  this 
important  domestic  animal. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  not  so  full  as  could 
hnve  been  desired.  There  were  a  few  specimens 
of  fine  South  Down,  Dishly  and  Merino  breeds. 

The  fat  wethers  presented  were  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  worthy  of  the  Society's 
preniium  offered  on  that  kind  of  stock. 

The  committee  regret  that  there  was  no  com- 
petiticm  on  horses,  there  being  but  one  two  years 
old  colt  on  the  ground. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  was  very  superior, 
showing  great  improvement  within  a  few  years  on 
that  very  valuable  kind  of  stock. 

The  committee  regret  that  several  very  fine  an- 
imals were  not  entered  on  the  stock  book  in  time 
to  enable  them  legally  to  compete  for  the  society's 
preniium. 

There  was  a  great  number  of  remarkably  fine 
animals  exhibited  whose  excellences  we  would 
gladly  enumerate  in  particular,  would  not  a  minute 
description  render  our  report  altogether  too  lengthy. 
But  such  a  description  is  the  less  demanded,  as 
there  was  a  large  collection  of  intelligent  and 
practical  farmers  present  who  were  evidently  de- 
lighted, and  we  doubt  not  greatly  benefited  by 
their  own  examination  of  the  good  qualities  com- 
bined in  those  noble  animals  ;  and  we  confidently 
believe  the  exhibition  will  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  in  the  county. 
.Ml  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

D.  W.  GRANT,  Chairman. 


American  Copper. — A  late  number  of  the  Wis- 
consin Enquirer  says  that  Messrs.  W.  Alfred  and 
P.  W.  Thomas  of  New  Baltimore  in  that  territory, 
have  met  with  complete  success  in  their  experi- 
ments on  smelting  copper  ore.  They  constructed 
a  very  simple  furnace  which  cost  only  ten  dollars, 
in  which  they  smelted  on  the  28th  of  Sept.  last, 
2,500  pounds  of  ore,  from  which  they  obtained 
nearly  700  pounds  of  good  pig  copper,  pronounced 
by  good  judges  to  be  superior  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican pig  copper.  The  time  occupied  in  procuring 
from  the  ore  the  above  amount  of  copper,  was  only 
nine  hours.  Neither  Mr.  Alfred  nor  Mr.  Thomas 
had  any  experience  in  the  business  of  smelting, 
and  the  result  is  justly  deemed  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  that  territory,  which  abounds  in 
rich  copper  ore. 
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BoaTOS,  Wednebdav,  Nov.  25,    1840. 

SILK  CULTURE. 
We  have  been  favored  by  several  gentlemen  wiih  re- 
turns and  accounts  ofiheir  success  tbe  past  year  in  the 
culture  ofsilk,  whicli  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
laying  befure  our  readers,  as  soon  as  we  gel  the  floor 
clear  oi'some  other  niattiirs  which  now  occupy  it.  Ev- 
ery observing  inind,  familiar  willi  the  history  of  man- 
kind, knows  that  what  we  call  the  public  is  an  animal, 
we  will  not  say  diseaseil,  but  peculiar  in  his  constitu- 
tion; subject,  in  common  parlance,  to  fits  and  starts; 
the  creature  of  impulse  ;  spasmodic  in  almost  all  his 
motions  ;  and  passing  contitiually  by  a  sort  of  pendu- 
lous movement  Irom  one  extreme  to  another.  Today 
be  is  all  passion  ;  tomorrow  he  will  be  in  the  same  mat- 
ter all  apathy.  Today  his  credulity  knows  no  bounds; 
tomorrow  he  will  be  found  as  faithless,  though  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  is  the  same  without  addition  ur  alte- 
ration. He  sets  up  Ilia  idol  this  week  and  hurls  his 
anatlieinas  against  every  one,  who  refuses  to  join  in  his 
homage-  Next  wpek  the  idol  is  despised  ;  his  altars 
overthrown,  and  the  worshippers,  wiiom  he  himself  had 
dragged  to  the  shrine,  are  now  the  victims  of  his  relent- 
less peisi  cution.  Thi.s  applies  to  the  community  as  a 
community  ;  and  to  individuals  likewise,  for  individuals 
in  truth  make  up  the  mass. 

This  capriciousness  is  seen,  likewise,  in  almost  all 
the  concerns  of  life,  so  that  u  blic  ojiinion  ,  public  ap- 
probation or  public  censure  are  very  imperfect  tests  of 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  men  or  things.  Tlic  tide  which 
ia  now  at  its  flood  will  soon  go  down  to  its  ebb  ;  but 
then  it  will  no  sooner  have  reached  that  point  than  it 
will  begin  again  to  swell  until  it  reaches  its  full  height. 
Every  person,  who  has  much  to  do  with  mankind, 
must  make  his  calculations  with  reference  to  this  ca- 
price and  fickleness.  He  is  sure  to  meet  with  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fixed  clement  in  the  human  constitution. 
Let  him  frame  his  judgments  accordingly.  He  need 
not  condemn  because  the  public  condemn  ;  nor  approve 
because  they  approve.  He  need  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  desert  any  tibject  of  pursuit,  simply  because  they  de- 
sert it ;  nor  lo  take  it  up  because  it  happens  to  be  popu- 
lar. Let  him  ask,  in  any  case  of  inquiry  or  experiment, 
fur  the  evidence,  the  actual  results,  the  facts,  and  be  de 
termined  as  they  shall  preponderate  cm  the  one  side  or 
the  other. 

All  these  observations  especially  a()ply  to  the  subject 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
eilk  culture  has  had  several  seasons  of  flood  and  as. many 
of  ebb.  It  is  now  withdrawn  as  matter  cf  popular  ex- 
citement and  is  to  he  judged  of  by  its  actual  results. 
These  results  will  be  what  wp  have  all  along  predicted, 
in  a  high  dewroe  encouraginij.  Wo  have  never  joined 
with  those  who  maint.-iined  that  the  silk  culture  was  tn 
be  the  great  and  almost  exclusive  business  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  almost  every  other  branr.h  of  huKbanrlry 
was  to  give  way  to  it.  Our  views,  however,  on  the 
subjer-t  Inive  been  so  fully  ^'iven  to  the  piiblir  in  the 
Third  Report  of  ihe  Agriculture  of  iVlassachusetts,  that 
we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  farther  into  it. 

Every  position,  however,  taken  in  th.it  report,  will  be 
fully  confirhed  ;  and  the  result  is  much  more  likely  to 
surpass  than  to  fall  short  of  our  calculations.  A  great 
many  persons  \vh(i  entered  the  business  as  mere  speru- 
latiirs  in  mulberry  trees,  having  burnt  the  ends  of  their 
fingers  off  by  their  folly,  now  cry  out  against  the  whole 


business  as,  in  vulgar  parlance,  a  humbug.  This  deter- 
mines nothing.  A  great  many  persons,  who  have  un- 
dertaken the  culture  and  produetioa  of  silk,  have  almost 
wholly  or  totally  failed.  Their  worms  were  hatched 
before  their  foliage  was  ready  or  the  number  of  the 
worms  was  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of 
teed  prepareil  for  them.  Or  their  eggs  were  not  pre- 
served properly  :  many  of  ihern  were  perhaps  put  into 
the  ice  house  after  half  of  them  h.id  begun  to  come  out; 
or  they  were  brought  by  too  sudden  a  removal  from  the 
ice  Iiou.se  into  the  warm  air  or  sunshine.  In  many  ca- 
ses, through  want  of  ventilation  (;r  too  much  crowding, 
the  health  of  the  worms  has  been  destroyed  ;  and  they 
have  perished  by  thousands  and  thousand*,  just  as  the 
cultivator  was  expecting  to  realize  his  golden  harvest. 
All  these  and  fifty  other  of  what  we  call  accidents,  have 
happened  and  disappointed  Ihe  hopes  of  many.  A 
large  portion  of  these  persons  stand  ready  to  cry  out 
against  the  silk  culture  as  a  delusion  and  to  renounce  it 
in  disgust.  This  does  not  determine  the  case.  What 
men  in  general  call  .accident,  is  commonly  the  result  of 
negligence  or  inexperience,  or  ignorance.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  charge  it  to  accident,  a  matter  which, 
properly  speaking,  lias  no  existence  in  human  affaii's, 
but  serves  very  conveniently  as  a  scape-goat  for  (he  sins 
of  these  who  presume  to  think  that  they  can  control  in- 
stead of  being  willing  to  submit  lo  the  fi.xed  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

We  have  had  no  sympathy  with  those  persons  (and 
there  are  many  such,  who  have  acted  under  the  appre- 
hension or  presumption  that  the  silk  culture  differed 
from  all  other  of  the  concerns  of  life,  and  could  be  man- 
aged without  any  particular  care  or  knowledge  ;  and 
was  sure  to  succeed  with  the  most  imperfect  or  even 
with  no  attention.  Nothing  valuable  in  life  can  be  so 
accomplished,  and  it  is  utterly  idle  to  expect  it.  Labor, 
intelligence,  skill,  care,  discretion,  perseverance,  are  the 
invariable  price  of  all  that  is  truly  worth  having,  in 
business,   learning,  and  morals. 

Our  letters  and  communications  will  show  that  the 
silk  culture  the  past  year  has  succeeded  as  fully  as  we 
had  a  right  to  expect ;  that  many  discouragements  have 
occurred,  which  more  experience  will  eiruble  us  to  guard 
against ;  that  it  is  destined  to  prove  a  source  of  ample 
profit  to  those  who  pursue  it  under  ordinarily  favorable 
circumstances,  and  with  ordinary  diligence  and  knowl- 
edge and  care  :  that  we  may  look  upon  its  introduction 
into  the  country  as  a  distinguished  blessing;  and  that 
the  certain  and  wide  extension  of  its  culture,  is  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  the  prospects  of  New  England 
husbandry. 

We  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  on  the  subject,  but 
sh.ill  leave  it  until  we  present  at  large  the  communica- 
tions which  we  have  received.  H.  1-. 


Such  offices  of  kindness  cannot  be  too  much  practised. 
They  cost  little,  compared  with  the  benefits  they  confer 
and  the  pleasure  they  impart ;  and  often  most  beautiful- 
ly illustrate  the  aphorism  of  scripture,  that  "  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  H.  C. 


AN  ENGLISH  BEE. 

"  It  is  a  laudable  custom  in  some  parts  of  England 
when  a  person  enters  upon  a  farm,  for  the  occupiers  a. 
round  to  send  their  teams  and  plough  a  portion  of  land 
for  him,  especially  his  wheat  land  towards  iVIichaelmas. 
Mr  Glover,  of  Bradwell  Grove,  Eng.,  having  taken 
Down's  farm,  several  of  the  neighboring  farmers  sent 
their  teams  on  Thursday  17th  Sept.,  and  ploughed  a  24 
acre  field  of  two  years  seeds  in  about  four  hours,  with  a 
meritorious  consideration  of  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
There  were  thirty  ploughs  in  the  field." 

This  is  what  in  this  country  we  should  call  a  Ree.  It 
is  often  done  in  various  places  in  cases  of  erecting  a 
house,  removal,  getting  a  year's  wood,  husking,  iVc, 
and  especially  in  various  .services  of  ploughing,  planting, 
managing  and  gathering  crops,  when  a  neighbor  is  sick. 


THE  ELECTION. 

We  congratulate  our  (riends  upon  the  termination  of 
the  political  campaign.  We  do  not  mean  upon  the  re- 
sult, because  we  are  not  allowed  here  to  say  what  we 
think  on  that  subject  :  the  New  England  Farmer  has 
no  polities,  though  New  England  farmers  aie  pretty 
strongly  impregnated  in  this  matter;  but  we  eonirratu- 
late  the  whole  country  that  the  storm  is  over,  and  the 
ship  likely  now  to  get  quietly  into  port.  We  have  had 
a  pretty  heavy  sea  going  and  there  was  some  little  risk 
of  foundering  ;  but  a  kind  Providence  has  enabled  us  lo 
weather  the  gale. 

Wo  are  soiui  to  ship  a  new  master,  and  new  ofiicers 
we  suppose,  of  course.  There  is  no  changing  the  crew, 
excepting  as  they  die  off  and  are  tiirown  overboard. 
Heaven  grant  us  a  prosperous  voyage;  no  "bazincr" 
the  sailois  ;  no  knocking  oS"  their  "  duff '  on  Sundays 
and  no  purloining  their  perquisites  on  the  part  of  the 
otHcers. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  we  shall  always  have 
smooth  sailing  or  prosperous  gales.  This  is  not  the 
course  of  human  aH'airs  ;  but  Heaven  grant  wisdom  and 
a  good  look  out  to  the  man  at  the  helm  ;  a  deep  sense  of 
his  own  responsibility  and  the  value  of  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  ;  and  may  the  ship  of  state  be  kept 
clear  of  the  quicksands  and  the  rocks;  and  after  the 
next  four  years  voyage,  come  into  port  with  her  hull 
sound,  not  a  treenail  out  nor  a  plank  started  ;  every 
sail  filled,  a  broad  pennant  flying  at  her  royal-mast  head, 
her  stars  and  stripes  glittering  at  her  peak  ;  and  officers 
and  crew  equally  happy  in  each  other  and  in  the  prospe- 
rous issue  of  the  cruise.  B.C. 


Genponical. — Joseph  Kingman  of  West- Bridgwater 
has  sent  lo  I\Ir.  Breck  of  the  New  England  Farmer  a 
barrel  of  seedling  apples.  Mr.  Breck  acknou  ledges 
the  receipt  of  the  apples,  and  finds  them  "  about  mid- 
dling." We  should  be  middling  glad  to  receive  a  sim- 
ilar present. — Boston  Courier. 

Our  friend  of  the  Courier  is  always  disposed  to  make 
himself  merry  with  his  friends  ;  and  he  is  a  lueky  fellow,  , 
who  escapes  the  snapper  of  his  whip.  Wo  be  to  his  l 
enemies,  who  receive  the  full  weight  of  his  lash.  In 
the  case  above  referred  to  he  mistook  the  amount  of  the 
douceur.  The  apples  were  sent  and  a  barrel  was  sent; 
but  in  was  not  a  barrel  of  apples;  but  some  apples  sent 
by  a  Mr.  Barrel.  If  he  wislies  this  barrel  forwarded, 
we  will  do  our  bes  ,  to  send  it  along,  when  it  next  makes 
its  appearance,  if  he  will  pay  the  truckage. 

The  term  '•  about  middling"  is,  wo  admit,  a  Vankee- 
ism  of  rather  a  vague  signification.  An  old  man  in 
Conneclieut  lo  the  inquiry  how  he  did,  pulling  his  hand 
upon  his  slomach  always  answered  "  about  middling." 
Hjs  complaint  went  under  tin?  name  of  the  •'  mid- 
dlings." This  docs  not  exaitly  meet  our  position;' 
but  if  the  editor  of  the  Cwurier  chooses,  he  may 
understand  the  apples  to  have  been  pretty  good  for  the 
slomach  ;  and  our  wish  that  any  that  may  be  sent  to 
him  may  be  of  a  superior  quality. 

lJj=We  have  lo  thank  Mr  A.  .\.  Lawrence  for  his  po- 
liteness in  presenting  us  with  a  small  parcel  of  Tuscany  i 
clover  seed,  represented  as  remarkable  for  its  luxuri- 
ance and  prcdueliveness.  We  shall  lake  care  to  place 
it  where  its  gooil  qualities  may  be  fairly  tested  ;  and 
should  it  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  it  shall  be  freely 
distributed.  U 
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Our  citizens  wiio  go  abroad,  our  sliipinasiers  and  na- 
val offioers,  may  often  rendur  a  cJisliiiguished  seivice  to 
the  country  by  the  introduction  of  valuable  seeds  and 
plants.  They  have  already  rendered  essential  benefits 
in  this  way,  and  will  find  us  always  prompt  to  coope- 
rate  in  their  patriotic  intentions.  H.  C. 


BRKiirrOiN  MAKKKT.— MoNi.*r,  Nov.  23,  1840. 
Ktjxirtfn  r.ir  rhf  Nf'W  Kiiuliiiil  l<tirlnt*r 

Al  M;irk.-i  1700  Beef  Cattle,  750  Stores,  .STOO  Sheep 
and  14'.iO  .Swine. 

Several  lots  of  Beef  Caiile,  two  or  three  hundred 
Slort'S  ji  thousand  or  ujore  Sheep  anJ  several  hundred 
Swine  unsold 

\'u\cyH  —■  lieef  Cattle. — First  quality,  $5  25  a  $5  50. 
Second  quality,  $4  75  a  §5  OU.  Third  quality,  qpS  50  a 
$4  00 

Biiirdlnig  Cuttle.  —  Mess  $4  50  a  $4  75  ;  No.  1 
$4  00  ;  No.  '2  $:i  UO. 

Stores— YemUngA  $4  50  a  8  50,  Two  Year  Old  $11 
a  18,  Three  Year  Old  $21  a  27. 

Sheep  — UuU,  Lots  weie  sold  at  $1  2.')  Sil  37 .i  $1  50 
$1  C2,$l  83,  $2  UO.  $2    17,  and  $2  37. 

Sictne  — The  prices  obtained  last  week  were  not  fully 
sustained.  Lots  to  peddle  3  a  3  1-2,  for  sows  and  4  a 
4  1-2  for  barrows.     At  retail,  4  to  5  1-2. 


THKR.MO.Vl  ETHICAL. 

Kfpnrtetl  for  Ihe  New  Enylnnd  Fanner. 
Riiiigeof  ihe  Thennoineter  at  the  (Jardeuof  tite  proprietors 
of  the  New  England   Farmer,  Brighton,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  Nov.  22. 
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WILLIAM  PIUNCE  &  SON,  Flushing,  near 
New  York,  offer  their  usual  very  e.xtensive  as- 
sortment of  Trees,  Shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
a  most  splendid  assortment  of  Bulbous   Roots 

and  Dahhas,  including  all  the  new  varieties,  and 

the  most  magnificent  collections  possible  of  China,  Roses, 
Camillas,  Chmese  Azaleas,  Geraniums,  and  other  Green 
House  Plants.  AUo  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seed«,  all 
of  which  will  be  sold  low  to  suit  the  times,  and  a  large 
discount   made   for   cash. 

Mulberries  of  all  the  different  kinds  for  Silk,  including 
the  New  Circassian  with  monstrous  toilage  and  perfectly 
hardy  character. 

Orders    sent  by  mail    will  leceive  prompt   allention    anil 
priced  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  post  paid. 
Nov.  23.  3w. 


Better    Lute   than   Ne-vcr  I 

The  subscribers  have  received  from  Holland  an  additional 
supply  of  fine  Bulbous  roots,  such  as 

Hyacinth  all  colors.  Double  and  Single. 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  of  sorts. 

Narcissus,  Double  and  Single. 

Crown  Imperials,  of  sorts. 

Crocus,  of  sorts. 

Ranunculus  do. 

Anemones     do. 

Tulips,  fine  mixed  Double  and  Single,  Early  and  Late. 

Iris,  English  and  Persian. 

Lillies,&,c. 
Boston,  Nov.  17,  1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

FARM   FOR  SAI.H. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4ths  of  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meeting  H(  use, 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  commnnlv  known  as  the  Judge  Pres- 
cott  farm,  containing  aliout  170  acres  of  superior  land,  in  a 
good  slate  of  cultivation,  with  two  dwelling  houses,  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings  The  farm  is  remarkably 
well  watered  wiih  sofi  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  ai'ul  timber  standing 
on  it,  with  an  orchard  of  grafted  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms.  The  estate  will  he  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paiif  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  lo  suit  ihe  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
«er.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  snbscrilier,  living 
«u  the  premises.  WM.  SALISBURY. 

GiQlQii,  Oct.  2C,  ia4Q.  eow. 


PUUIT  TREES    FOR  SALE. 

At  the  Poinologicnl  Garden,  Salem,  Mass.,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Fruii  Trees  of  ihe  l)est  Native  and  l-oreign  varieties. 
Apply  by  mail  lo  the  subscriber. 

ROBERT  MANNING. 

Salein,  Oct    14.1840. 

GREEN  HOUSK  PLANTS,  &.C.  &0. 

The  subscriber  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  House 
Plants  or  Garden  Shrub,  in  the  very  best  order.  Also — 
Dahlia  roots,  (all  the  new  varieties);  Black  Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  and  Isabella  Grape  vines;  Roses  and  P3eonies  ; 
Honeysuckles,  and  olher  cjeepers  ;  Black,  White,  and  Red 
Currant  trees;  While  and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &c. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  ; 
or  they  can  be  lorwarded  to,  or  left  wilh  J.  Breck  &  Co 
JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN, 
Oct.  23. Noiiantum  Vale,  Brighton. 


I  WHOLESALE    PRICES   CURRENT 

CORRECTED   WITH  GREAT  CA.RE,   WEEKLY. 


SILVER  FIR  AaD  SPUUCK    SEEDS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Olfice,  a  few 
Bushels  of  Ihe  seedof  the  Silver  Fir,  Spruce.  Also — English 
Oak,  a  line  specimen  ;  Spanish  Chesnuls,  (very  large) ;  wilh 
a  variety  of  other  tree  seeds. 

Nov.  10,  1810.  JOSEPH  BRECK  k  CO. 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
conslanily  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMlC.  LOMBARD 
Hi.  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf  isly.  Nov.  17. 


WALKERS'S  FINE  TULIPS. 

For  sale  at  No.  52,  Norlh  Market  street,  a  great  variety 
ol  Walker's  fine  named  Tulips,  at  S3  per  dozen,  with  iheir 
names.  Many  of  ihe  original  Bulbs  cost  five  limes  thai  sum- 
Those  who  intend  to  set  out  a  tulip  bed,  wdl  do  well  lo  call 
soon,  as  October  is  the  best  monih  for  Ihis  business. 

Fine  Mjxed  tulips  without  names,  $1  per  dozen.  Also 
Hyocnuhs  of  every  variety,  embracing  all  the  most  approved 
sorts,  wilh  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbous  roots. 

Boston,  Oct.  21,  1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  would  inform  our  customers  and  friends  that  we  are 
now  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  be  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  lo. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 


Brigliton  Nurseries  aud  Gardens.     For  Sale 

A  large  quantity  of  superior  European  and 
American  Umamental  Trees,  well  calculated 
for  public  places,  or  private  grounds,  wilh  Fruit 
Trees  embracing  a  great  variely  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds  and  fine  sizes.  The  trees,  and  all 
other  produclions  can  now  be  se/ededand  marAfii,  and  will 
be  for  warded  to  any  place  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  to  re- 
move the  same. 

Also,  forty  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  most   ap- 
proved European  and  American  varieties. 

Orders   may  be   forwarded  via.   mail,  addressed    Messrs. 
WINSHIP,  Brighton,  Mass.,  or  left  with  Messrs.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO. 
Brighton,  August  12. 


BONE  MANURE 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  publi;,  that 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  slimulant  that  can  be  applied 
lo  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Bone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  lloxbury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warefiouse  and  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the  Post  OHice  will  meet 
wilh  prompt  allention. 

March  4,  1840.  NAHUM  WARD. 


WILLIS'S   LATEST    IMPROVED     VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  61  and  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  Vegetable  Cutler.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  lor  the  purpose  of  culling  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zei,  and  other  roots.  The  great  objection  toother  machines, 
IS  their  cutting  the  roots  into  slices,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  lo  gel  hold  of  them:  this  machine 
with  a  little  alteration,  cuts  Ihcm  into  large  or  small  pieces, 
of  such  shape  as  is  most  convenient  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  It 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  roots  per  min- 
ute. JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Oct.  23. 


Apples,  Winter, 

Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

Pot,      "      •'      "    . 
Beans,  while.  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,         new,  .        , 

No.  1 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  white, 
yellow. 
Bristles,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm. 
Cheese,  new  milk, 
CiDEH,       ..... 

Bone  Manu.ie, 

in  casks, 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1 ,      . 
No.  2, 
No.  3,      . 
ilewives,  dry  salted.  No.  I. 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf. 
Rye,      .... 
Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 
Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Piye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oals,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern. 
Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Ha v,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  Isl  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 
Lard,  Boston,       .... 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides. 

Lime,  best  sort 

Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plasteh  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeds;   Herd's  Grass, 

Hed  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    . 

Flax 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried, 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4lhs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
f  Pulled  superfine 
.ci  j  No 


barrel 

bushel 

barrel 
(( 

u 

pound 


pound 
dozen 
barrel 
bushel 

pound 

II 
quintal 

u 

barrel 


£i  \No.  I, 
gslNo.  2,      . 
Z  =^  I  No   3, 


1  50 
5  75 

5  25 

1  75 

2  00 
11 

9 

6  76 
37 
23 
35 
10 
18 
13 


7 
I  25 
I  60 


37 

9 

2  44 


I  07 
12  75 


6  50 


1  7S 

6  00 

s  «o 

2  2S 
2  50 

11  ea 
9  so 

7  00 
40 
29 
70 
13 
25 
14 


17  00  18  00 
5  37  6  44 
5  5U       S  62 


3  12 

66 

65 

40 

23 

18  00 

28  00 

U 

pound 

36 

(i 

12 

26 

11 

23 

" 

22 

" 

20 

" 

19 

" 

21 

K 

18 

cask 

76 

allon 

20 

II 

1  15 

" 

40 

" 

barrel 


bushel 


pound 


prM. 
pound 


14  60 
13  00 

70 

2  00 

2  26 

2  00 

13 

4 
12 
84 

45 
46 
40 
36 
33 
42 

3."; 

23 

18 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From  ihe  T;iunton  Whi^. 

LONG  CLOSE  IMPRISONMENT,  AND  SUD- 
DEN EMANCIPATION. 

Visiting  at  the  house  of  a  frionil — an  intelli- 
o-ent  and  veracious  citizen,  in  Middleboro',  a  few 
weeks  since,  I  found  liini  digsjincr  a  well  upon  his 
premises,  near  his  buildings.  He  inf  .rnied  tnc,  that 
lie  had  penetrated  into  the  earth  between  nine  and 
ten  feet,  when  ho  came  to  a  large  flat  stone,  or  kind 
of  ledge,  that  covered  nearly  the  whole  bi>ttom. 
The  stone  appeared  to  be  of  the  softer  kind  of 
granite,  composed  rather  of  flakes,  than  a  sidid  mans, 
with  seams  closely  united,  and  though  adhering 
pretty  firmly,  not  very  dirticiilt  to  be  started  and 
separated  by  the  bar.  He  proceeded  to  break  up 
this  mass  of  stone,  which  was  effected  by  breaking 
it  in  pieces,  and  scaling  it  off.  But,  what  was  his 
surprise,  when  breaking  and  scaling  and  laising  up 
a  large  piece  of  this  stone,  a  living  toad  emerged 
from  the  place,  in  which  he  had  been  imbedded. 
He  described  him  as  a  toad  of  the  ordinary  size, 
and  appearance,  except  in  the  color.  Instead  of 
the  dun,  or  dark  gray,  he  appeared  somewhat  of  the 
shinincr  color  of  stones,  and  the  margin  of  streams, 
in  the  vicinity  of  ore.  When  released  from  his 
close  confinement,  he  leaped  with  all  the  strength 
and  agility  of  the  most  vigorous  and  active  of  the 
race,  uttering  a  kind  of  scream,  as  he  advanced, 
something  like  a  tree-toad,  so  loud  and  shrill  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  children  playing  in  the 
door-yard.  And  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, and  the  age  in  which  we  live,  he  was 
not  only  sufiered  to  go  at  large,  but  even  helped 
out  of  the  pit,  and  put  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  look  up  his  old  friends,  if  he  had 
any,  and  mingle  with  free  population. 

How  he  came  there,  or  how  long  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  in  this  snug  stone  cell,  must  be  alto- 
gether matter  of  coiijtcture.  The  little  cell  he 
occupied,  seemed  but  just  large  enough  to  hold 
him,  without  the  least  room  to  turn,  or  at  all  change 
his  position.  The  iVssnres  in  the  rock  must  have 
been  rather  favorable  todiim,  on  account  of  air,  and 
possibly,  occasional  drot'S  of  water,  though  closely 
adhering,  and  by  no  rneans  large  enough  to  admit 
an  insect. 

Some  suppose  the  time  was,  when  all  the  terri- 
tory south  of  Boston,  commonly  called  the  cape, 
was  submerged  in  water  ;  jind  suppose  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  geological  appearances,  as  far  as  devel- 
oped, form  Ihe  idea.  But  I  do  not  see  that  this  ac- 
counts for  the  position  of  the  toad  in  question. 
And  even  if  the  deluge  would  account  for  it,  it 
would  seem  to  be  almost  cruel  to  adjudge  him  to 
have  had  so  long  an  imprisonment.  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  theoiy  is,  that  many  years  ago 
he  imbedded  himself  ill  that  kind  of  earth  which 
most  readily  petrified — the  earth  hardened  and 
confined  him,  until  the  earth  rose  over  him  by 
the  natural  accumulation  of  that  which  grows 
upon  ita  surface,  to  the  height  of  near  ten  feet. 
How  long  it  would  take  such  earth  to  petrify,  or 
sucli  an  amount  of  soil  to  accumulate,  I  am  unable 
to  tell.  Perhaps  some  learned  geologist,  or  some  ac- 
cute  naturali.^t,  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  us. 

Middkboro\  1840.  P.  C. 


rand,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  saw  two  young 
men  rush  from  a  i-hop,  one  pursuing  the  other. 
They  were  brothers.  The  oldest  had  a  leather 
strap  in  his  hand.  He  caught  his  brother,  and  af- 
ter a  severe  struggle  in  which  n.any  blows  were 
given  and  received,  succeeded  in  throwing  him 
down  and  severely  whipping  him  with  the  strap. 
I  was  then  a  child,  and  the  scene  produced  an  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  which  will  never  pass 
away.  This  occurred  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
Since  tliat  time  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from 
these  two  individuals,  till  a  few  days  since,  1  read 
in  a  newspaper  that  this  very  person  who  then 
whipt  his  brother  is  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  The  two  events  I  could  not 
but  connect  in  my  mind  though  fifteen  years  apart. 

What  a  warning  to  parents  to  restrain  the  pas- 
sions of  their  children. 

What  a  warning  to  children  to  avoid  contention 
and  to  check  the  risings  of  anger. — Bnrrij  Gazette. 


"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." — Three  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay  became  converts  to 
the  temperance  cause,  although  previously  given 
to  "put  the  enemy  into  their  mouth  that  stole  away 
their  brains."  ^Three  white  men  formed  the  charita- 
ble resolution  of  trying  their  Indian  sincerity. 
Placing  a  canteen  of  whiskey  in  their  path,  they 
hid  themselves  in  the  bushes  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  red  men.  The  first  one  recognized  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  with  an  "  ugh  !"  and  making  a 
high  step,  he  passed  on.  The  second  laughed,  say- 
ing "  me  know  you  I"  and  walked  around.  Thj 
last  one  drew  his  tomahawk,  and  dashed  it  to  pieces, 
saying,  "  ugh  !  you  conquer  me — now  I  conquer 
you." 


j\'ew  Alloys  in  Metal. — A  curious  and  valuable 
discovery  has  been  made  in  the  alloy  of  metals. 
A  manufacturer  of  Paris  has  invented  a  composi- 
tion much  less  oxoidable  than  silver,  and  which  will 
not  melt  at  a  heat  treble  that  which  silver  will  bear  ; 
the  cost  of  it  is  less  than  4d  an  ounce.  Another 
improvement  is  in  steel  ;  an  Englishman  at  Brus- 
sels has  discovered  a  mode  of  casting  iron  so  that  it 
flows  from  the  furnace  pure  steel,  better  than  the 
best  cast-steel  in  England,  and  almost  equal  to 
that  which  has  undergone  the  process  of  beating. 
The  cost  of  this  steel  is  only  a  j&rlhing  per  pound 
greater  than  that  of  cast  iron Mining  Journal. 


When  I  see  a  man  who  affects  to  doubt  every 
thing  he  hears.  I  never  hesitate  about  writing  him 
down  as  an  ass.  A  great  doubter  is  a  solemn  and 
self-conceited  pig. — Fniser's  Magazine. 


The    Career    nf   Crime. — A   few  years  ago,  as  I 
was   walking  through   my  native  village,  on  an  er- 


Hungarian  Yeast. — The  yeast  prepared  by  the 
Hungarians  will  keep  for  a  whole  twelvemonth. 
During  the  summer  season  they  boil  a  certain 
quantity  of  wheat  bran  and  hops  in  water.  The  de- 
cotion  is  not  long  in  fermenting  ;  and  when  this  has 
taken  place,  they  throw  in  a  certain  portion  of  bran 
to  form  the  whole  into  a  thick  paste,  which  they 
work  into  balls  that  are  afterwards  dried  by  a  slow 
heat.  When  wanted  for  use,  they  are  broken,  and 
boiling  water  is  po  Jred  upon  them  ;  having  stood 
a  proper  time,  it  is  decanted,  and  in  a  fit  state  for 
levening  bread.  The  Romans  prepared  their  yenst 
much  in  the  same  way  ;  taking  wine  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  and  working  up  a  given  quantum  of 
the  flour  of  Millet  with  it;  the  paste  thus  obtain- 


ed was  made  into  balls  and  dried.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  yeast,  the  leavened  dough  itself,  will 
become  acid  in  summer,  and  acidulate  the  bread  ; 
tliis  may  be  remedied  by  thro»ing  some  fingers  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  in  yeast  or  paste. — Foreign 
Literary  Gazette. 


Bursting  of  Sluves.  —  The  Philadelphia  Gazette 
relates  an  instance  of  the  bursting  of  a  stove  from 
covering  up  the  fires.  It  was  a  large  common 
stove  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist,  and  had  been 
partly  filled  with  wet  or  damp  anthracite  coal 
placed  on  ignited  coal,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
ashes.  In  an  hour  or  so  aftervards  a  tremendous 
e.vplosion  occurred,  and  on  entering  the  laboratory 
the  stove  was  found  blown  into  pieces,  and  the 
pipe  split  asunder  to  the  ceiling.  The  phenomenon 
is  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  ga.s  in  the 
stuvf  before  the  fire  burst  inio  a  flame,  and  when 
the  flame  touched  it  the  e.^plosion  followed.  The 
case  is  mentioned  as  a  warning  to  house  keepers. 


Marrying  a  lady  for    her   beauty,  is  like    eating 
a  bird  for  its  sincing. 


GREBN'S   PATEKT    STRAW   COTTER. 


.TOSKPH  BRECK  4:  CO.  at  Ihe  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Nos.  51  and  C2  Korin  Mar- 
ket Slroel,  have  for  sale,  Green's  Palcnt  Straw,  Hay  and 
Slalk  Cutter,  operating  on  a  niechaniccl  principle  not  before 
applied  lo  any  implement  for  ihis  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent effects  of  this  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  ii,  that  the  strength  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  sutiicieDt 
to  work  it  efficiently. 

2.  With  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  bush- 
els a  minute,  which  is  full  twice  as  last  as  has  heeii  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  stronyly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  lo  get  out  of  order. 

Oct.  14. 

ENGLISH  ACORNS  AND. SPANISH  CHESNITS. 

Just  received  and  for  sale,  a  few  quarts  of  English  Acorns. 
The  tree  is  very  heautilul,  and  one  of  Ihe  most  ornamental 
of  the  English  forest  trees.  Also  a  few  Spani.-h  Chesnuts, 
— twice  as  large  as  the  common  sort — i  rice  GO  cents  per 
quart.  J0.SE1»H   BKECK  &  CO. 

Oct  «8. 


HYACINTHS. 

The  subficrihors  jiavp  received  a  large  assortment  of  Dou- 
ble and  Single  Hyacinihs  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also, 
Tulips  of  mi.\ed  sons,  Crown  Imperials,  ami  Lilies:  ihey 
have  :Uso  at  their  garden  all  the  tine  varieties  of  Paeonies, 
which  will  he  furnished  at  one  day's  notice.  Lilies  and 
Paeonies,  and  Crown  imperials,  should  he  planted  in  August 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  shall  receive  a  great  variety 
of  Bulbous  Routs,  from  Holland,  in  a  tew  weeks,  when  no- 
tice will  he  given.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 


THSS    NEW    J'-.NG!,  \""D  FArtMER 

ts  published  every  \Vednesday  Evening,  at  S:)  per  annum 
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SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Cumm'dtee  on  Fanns. 

[Concluded.] 

MR  Allen's  farm. 

From  Middlebury  your  committee  passed  across 
to  Cheshire.  They  tliere  visited  the  farm  of  IHr 
Claudius  Allen,  formerly  called  the  Law  farm.  It 
contains  180  acres,  and,  except  a  piece  of  woodland 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  lies  in  a  parallelogram, 
having  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Cheshire  turnpike, 
and  also  by  the  old  road  running  upon  the  top  of 
the  hill  west  of  the  turnpike.  The  buildings  are 
all  upon  the  old  road,  and  upon  nearly  the  highest 
ground  on  the  farm,  and  such  is  the  descent  that 
all  the  wash  is  carried  onto  the  farm  itself 

Soil. — The  soil  is  principally  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
On  some  parts  of  the  farm  gravel  prevails.  Under 
the  soil  on  the  hill,  grey  sandstone  is  found  at  va- 
rious depths.  Elsewhere,  the  subsoil  is  gravel  and 
sand. 

Buildings. — These  are  ancient,  but  in  good  re- 
pair, and  tolerably  convenient.  The  barns  have 
thatched  roofs,  for  which  your  committee  are  not 
advocates.  'J'ho  cider  mill  under  the  barn  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  that  branch 
of  farming  operations. 

Cultivation. — Hay  and  pasture  are  the  main  ob- 
jects aimed  at  in  the  cultivation.  There  is  a  neat- 
ness about  the  lots  not  as  often  found  as  the  inte- 
rests of  our  farmers  would  seem  to  require.  No 
bushes  or  weeds  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  whole 
farm  is  well  cultivated  and  in   good  condition. 

Fenres. — Of  these  there  are  three  kinds — stone 
walls  with  rails  on  the  top,  posts  and  rails,  and 
worm  fences.     They  are  generally  very  fair. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — Three  different  rotations 
are  pursued,  extending  through  three  seasons,  and 
one  occupying  only  two.  They  are,  1st,  after 
grass ;  corn  with  manure ;  oats  ;  and  rye  with 
grass  :  2d,  buckwheat  on  sward  which  has  been 
mowed,  with  one  ploughing  ;  potatoes  or  corn  with 
manure;  and  oats  or  rye  with  grass:  3d,  rye  with 
manure  ;  corn  with  manure  ;  and  oats  and  grass  : 
4tli,  turnips  ;  and  oats  with  grass.  Grass  seed  is 
occasionally  sown  with  the  turnips. 

Corn — Is  planted  in  the  early  part  of  May,  on 
grass,  or  after  rye  or  buckwheat,  with  ten  double 
loads  of  manure,  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
hills  three  feet  distant  on  the  rows,  and  three  or 
four  kernels  in  the  hill.  Plaster  is  put  into  the 
hill,  and  also  on  the  corn  after  the  first  hoeing. 
The  seed  is  also  soaked  in  tar  water.  The  Dutton 
and  Tuicarora  varieties  have  heretofore  been  cul- 
tivated :  this  year  they  have  given  place  to  the 
White  Flint  and  the  China  Tree.  The  crop  is 
toed  three  times,  being  ploughed  in  the  same  di- 
rection each  time.  It  is  either  cut  up  and  stacked 
in  the  field,  or  the  tops  are  cut  and  the  corn  picked, 


and  the  bottoms  then  cut  up  and  secured.  It  pro- 
duces 40  bushels  per  acre. 

Potatoes. — For  this  crop  the  land  is  prepared  as 
for  corn,  except  that  the  rows  are  but  three  and 
the  hills  on  the  rows  two  feet  apart :  the  seed  is 
cut,  and  8  to  10  bushels  used  :  they  are  hoed  twice, 
plastered  after  the  first  hoeing,  and  produce  250 
bushels.  The  Orange,  Pink-eyes,  Mercers,  and 
now  a  few  Rohans  are  raised. 

Oats — Succeed  corn  or  potatoes.  The  rows 
are  split  and  the  land  harrowed,  two  bushels  of 
seed  is  sown  and  ploughed  in,  and  the  grass  seed 
covered  with  the  harrow  :  35  bushels  is  considered 
an  average  crop:  they  are  cut  when  two  thirds 
changed. 

Ri/e — Is  sown  during  the  first  week  in  Septem. 
ber,  either  upon  fallows  or  after  oats.  Fallows  are 
ploughed  and  harrowed  twice,  and  the  seed  (one 
bushel  per  acre)  is  ploughed  in.  After  oats  two 
ploughings  and  one  harrowing  are  given.  The 
ordinary  crop  is  twenty  bushels. 

Wheal. — For  this  the  land  is  prepared  as  for  rye, 
except  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manure  is  ap- 
plied. One  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  is  sown, 
with  an  average  product  of  15  bushels. 

Pumpkins. — These  are  planted  in  hills  six  feet 
apart,  on  land  prepared  as  for  corn,  and  are  also 
manured  in  the  hill ;  two  vines  only  are  permitted 
to  remain  in  each  hill. 

Roots. — Carrots,  ruta  baga,  and  white  and  yel- 
low turnips  are  usually  raised:  the  land  is  careful- 
ly cultivated,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills  :  the  last 
year's  crop  was  estimated  at  1000  bushels;  ,500 
however,  is  the  usual  crop. 

Meadou'S. — These,  35  acres  in  the  whole,  are  of 
cultivated  grasses,  and  are  not  manured  except 
with  plaster:  two  quarts  of  herd's  grass  is  sown  in 
the  fall,  and  two  of  clover  in  the  spring,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  each  kind  is  used  when  sown  in 
the  spring  :  the  grass  is  cut,  tedded,  and  put  into 
heaps,  and  the  next  day  opened  and  carted,  and 
averages  one  and  a  half  tons.  Being  grown  upon 
upland  meadows,  it  cures  with  great  facility. 

Pastures. — With  a  single  exception  these  are 
all  cultivated  :  the  same  quantity  of  seed  is  sown 
as  for  mowing.  Plaster  is  occasionally  sown,  but 
not  regularly,  because  it  brings  in  large  quantities 
of  red  clover. 

Il'oodlund. — Twentyfive  acres  are  in  wood,  of 
thrifty  growth.  A  fine  tract  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  farm  is  not  pastured. 

Jfater .For  an  upland  farm  this  is  tolerably  wa- 
tered, the  arrangement  being  such  that  there  is 
water  the  principal  part  of  the  year,  in  every  lot 
except  three,  and  those  open  into  a  small  pasture 
which  is  well  supplied. 

Manure. — 200  double  loads  are  annually  made, 
by  the  collection  of  various  matters  into  the  yards, 
and  eight  double  loads  per  acre  is  the  usual  dress- 
ing :  500  loads  of  muck  have  been  carted  from  a 
swamp  on  the  farm  with  decided  advantage. 

Of  plaster,  three  tons  a  year  are  used  on  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  cultivated  grasses,  at  an  average 
of  two  bushels  per  acre. 


All  the  ashes  which  can  be  obtained  are  annu- 
ally purchased. 

One  thousand  bushels  of  shell  lime,  and  one 
hundred  of  stone  liirie,  have  been  used  on  the  farm 
recently  without  perceftible  effect,  except  in  the 
compost  heap. 

Stock. — This  consists  of  one  yoke  of  fine  oxen, 
and  eight  cows,  each  yielding  15  quarl.«  of  milk  : 
these  are  nearly  all  young,  and  were  bred  on  the- 
farm. 

Hog>. — Fall   shoats,  of  the    common    kind,  are^ 
fattened  for  market,  and  weigh  from  300  to  350  ibs.. 
Sheep. — 10  of  the  Bakewell  breed  are  kept,  yield- 
ing 5  lbs.  each  of  wool. 

Horses. — 2  are  employed  for  family  use  and  in. 
work  on  the  farm :  the  ploughing  in  corn  and  pota- 
toes is  done  with  a  horse. 

Poultry. — Geese,  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys, 
are  extensively  raised  for  sale,  and  are  considered 
a  source  of  profit. 

Labor 2  sons  of  Mr  Allen,  both  working    men, 

one  man  hired  by  the  year  at  .$13  per  month,  and. 
also  one  at  $1  25  per  day  through  haying  and  har- 
vest, are  employed  on  the  farm. 

Receipts. — The  average  receipts,  as  estimated  by 
Mr  Allen,  are,  for 

Grain,  $400 

Stock,  300 

Hogs  and  pork,  200 

Hay,  100 

Butter  and  cheese,  200 

Fruit  and  cider,  300 

Vegetables,  50 

Poultry,  50 


$1000 

MESSRS  spencer's  FARM. 

The  last  farm  visited  by  your  committee  is  that  '  ' 
of  Messrs  Christopher  and  Samuel  Spencer,  of  '  '. 
Guilford.  The  whole  farm  occupied  by  them  con-  • 
sists  of  380  acres,  and  lies  in  various  detached  pie-  •  ■ 
ces  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  home  lot  of  !  '. 
GO  acres,  and  a  tract  of  75  acres  on  the  shore  east  1  ; 
of  Sachem's  Head,  only  were  presented  for  premi-  •  • 
um. 

Soil. — The  home  tract  is  principally  of  a  light  .  , 
sandy  soil,  with  some  rocky  knolls,  and  is  generally-  ' 
very  feasible  and  free  from  stone:  that  on  the  point  ■  ; 
is,  or  rather  was,  excessively  hard  and  stony  :  both;  i  i 
tracts  are  now  in  excellent  heart  and  produce  heavy- 
crops. 

Cultivation The  land  is   generally  well   culti-. 

vated :  the  object   appears    to   be    to  obtain    great:,", 
crops,  and  also  to  enrich  the  land  ;  but  this  is  dones' 
with  less  regard  to  expense  in   labor  and    manure^  j 
than  the  small  farmer  with  limited  means  finds  re-«  i 
quisite  for  his  profit,;  nor  is  there  that   minute   at- 
tention which,  in  farmin"' as  elsewhere,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  success. 

Fences — On  the  home  tract  these  are  reasonably 
good,  being  principally    of  rails.      On   the    point 
they  are  of  stone,  anil  are   good.     In    this   departs- 
ment,  however,  the.  sa.me  want  of  system  and  orde  r 
IS  apparent,    '  i^       ■  "  ;„'''; 
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Buildings. — These  are  numerous  and  construct- 
ed in  the  ordinary  manner,  without  that  attention 
to  convenience  which  migl'.t  be  expected  on  a  farm 
wintering  st-  large  a  stock.  They  are,  however,  in 
good  condition,  and  the  committee  found  here  also 
a  convenient  work  room  wjth  proper  tools. 

Rolalion  of  Crops. — The  regular  rotation  fol- 
lowed on  the  farm  is,  iifter  grass,  corn  with  ma- 
nure, applied  m  the  fall;  potatoes  with  manure; 
rye  with  grass.  This  course  is  occasionally  ex- 
tended one  season  hy  interposing  oats  after  pota- 
toes. 

Corn. — For  this  crop,  'M  loads  of  rotten  manure 
are  spread  on  grass  land  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  ' 
the  land  is  ploughed  clean,  and  the  corn  planted, 
five  kernels  to  the  hill,  in  rows  each  way  three  and 
a  half  to  four  feet  apart,  is  ploughed  both  ways, 
hoed  three  times,  and  manured  with  ashes  on  the 
hill.  It  is  cut  np  as  early  as  the  condition  of  the 
corn  will  permit.  The  yellow  variety  is  preferred, 
and  under  this  course  produces  50  bushels. 

Potatoes This  crop   is    sometimes   planted    on 

land  prepared  as  for  corn,  but  generally  after  corn. 
The  land  is  ploughed  clean,  and  the  seed,  eight 
bushels  selected  potatoes,  one  in  the  hill,  isphinted 
in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart:  two  lioeings 
are  given,  and  200  bushels  obtained.  Mercers 
and  Englisli  Whites  are  cultivated  for  eating  and 
Lady  Fingers  for  stuck. 

drits — Follow  corn  or  potatoes;  two  ploughings 
are  given,  one  half  the  seed  (two  and  a  half  or  three 
bushels  tu  the  acre)  is  sown  and  ploughed  in,  and 
the  other  half  is  then  sown  and  ploughed  in:  they 
are  cut  when  half  changed,  and  yield  thirty  bush- 
els. Special  pains  is  taken  to  change  the  seed 
often. 

Rye  and  ff'heat — Are  sown  together  after  corn 
and  potatoes,  with  two  ploughings  ;  the  seed,  one 
and  a  half  bushels,  being  also  covered  with  the 
plough,  and  the  grass  seed  bushed  in.  On  strong 
land  in  good  condition  this  admixture  is  found  ad- 
•viintagpous,  and  twentyfive  bushels  per  acre  are 
obtained. 

Pumpkins — Are  planted  only  with   corn. 

ifoo(s.— White  turnips  are  raised,  and  a'.so  some 
300  bushels  of  Ruta  Baga.  The  latter  are  sown 
about  the  first  of  .luly. 

Manure. — Three  hundred  loads  are  annually 
made  in  the  yards.  Every  thing  suitable  is  carted 
in.  Much  of  the  manure,  however,  is  suffered  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements  in 
open  yards  through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  is 
carted  out  and  spread  on  land  to  be  ploughed  the 
.succeeding  spring.  That  here  is  an  enormous 
-waste  appears  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  same 
number  of  loads  of  fresh  manure  are  applied,  side 
by  side  in  the  spring,  the  effect  upon  the  crop  is 
found  to  be  at  least  eciiial,  while  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  fresh  manure  is 
little  more  than  half  that  in  an  equal  quantity 
spread  in  the  fall. 

Ashes  are  applieil  to  corn  only. 

Salt  Muck. — Two  hundred  double  loads  of  this 
are  annually  carted  from  an  estuary  of  the  sea  near 
the  land  on  the  point:  the  muck  is  thrown  out  with 
an  ox  shovel  in  the  winter,  and  carted,  when  dry, 
in  the  spring.  The  excavation  is  le-filled  by  the 
spring  tides. 

It  is  believed  that  tliis  species  of  manure  will, 
ore  long,  more  than  supply  tho  absence  of  fish, 
which  are  becoming  scarce,  and  are  already  too 
high  priced  to  be  profitable.  Indeed,  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly asserted  by  those  whose  opinions  are  wor- 


thy of  hiijli  respect,  that  in  any  mode  of  application 
other  than  through  the  compost  heap,  fish  injure 
the  land  more  than  tliey  benefit  the  crop,  unless 
indeed  the  land  is  already  so  light  that  no  other 
mode  of  forcing  a  crop  can  be  resorted  to,  and  even 
then  that  the  cost  exceeds  the  profit.  They  claim 
that  the  same  expense  applied  directly  to  the  farm 
in  careful  cultivation,  and  in  the  shape  of  manure 
made  on  the  land,  will  produce  better  crops,  and 
at  the  same  time  greatly  improve  the  farm  itself, 
while  under  the  fish  husbandry,  without  other  ma- 
nure, beside  the  great  expense,  and  the  pollution 
of  the  whole  atmosphere,  the  land  becomes  annual- 
ly less  and  less  capable  of  producing  heavy   crops. 

If,  however,  the  land  is  sufficiently  tilled,  thor- 
oughly to  incorporate  with  it  the  decayed  fish,  or 
ifthe  fish  are  used  only  as  a  component  part  of 
the  compost  heap,  it  is  believed  that  this  deterio- 
ration may  be  avoided. 

Salt  muck  has  an  entirely  different  operation. 
There  is  in  it  enough  of  rich  vegetable  and  animal 
substance  to  produce  an  immediate  and  admirable 
effect,  and  it  also,  by  reason  of  the  earthy  matter 
contained  in  it,  changes  in  a  degree  the  character 
of  the  soil  itself.  It  thus  has  a  direct  and  immedi- 
ate effect,  which  at  once  more  than  repays  all  the 
labor  and  expense  of  the  application,  and  also  a 
permanent  influence  in  ameliorating  the  soil. 

An  examination  of  the  land  of  the  Messrs  Spen- 
cer, at  the  Point,  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  kind  of  manure. 

Fish.-^The  Messrs  Spencer,  being  owners  in 
two  fisheries,  annually  apply,  of  those  not  readily 
sold,  some  200,000  to  their  oul-lands.  None  are 
put  upon  the  home  tract,  and  few  upon  the  land  at 
the  Point:  they  are  applied  to  moist  land,  not  be- 
ing considered  of  much  value  on  dry  soils. 

Meadoivs. — On  the  two  tracts  exhibited  to  your 
committee,  there  are  40  acres  of  fresh  and  25  of 
salt  or  tide  meadows  :  the  former  have  all  been 
cultivated,  remaining  in  grass,  without  manure,  six 
years,  and  producing,  by  estimation,  two  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre.  The  tide  meadows  give  one 
and  a  half,  much  of  which  is  the  black  variety. 
The  cutting  of  the  upland  grass  commences  about 
the  first  of  July.  It  is  mowed  and  spread,  the  next 
day  placed  in  heaps,  and  the  third  day  carted  after 
opening.  On  some  of  the  home  meadows  the  crop 
of  grass  was  enormous.  For  meadows,  ten  quarts 
of  herd's  grass  and  clover  seed  are  sown,  the  for- 
mer in  the  fall,  and  the  latter  in  the  spring. 

Pastures. — These  are  principally  cultivated  : — 
those  upon  the  ooint  have  been  enriched  by  salt 
muck,  and  are  excellent :  they  are  fallowed,  with 
four  or  five  ploughings,  for  rye,  and  are  mowed  the 
first  season  after  being  stocked  with  grass. 

Stock. — Six  yoke  of  oxen,  raised  on  the  premi- 
ses, are  empUiyed  for  farm  work.  They  are  pure 
red,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  working  oxen  of  our 
native  breed.  The  cows  raised  on  the  farm  are 
also  of  native  breed,  and  yield  14  quarts  of  milk 
each  tlirough  the  season.  There  are  also  36  head 
of  younger  stock,  all  of  the  same  color  and  breed, 
raised  on  the  farm  and  in  fine  condition. 

Hogs. — The  common  breed  are  raised  for  fatten- 
ing for  family  use,  and    for  payment  of   workmen, 

&.C. 

Sheep. —  Thirtysix  of  the  Bakewell,  and  a  cross 
with  the  Merinos  are  kept.  This  crossing  is  found 
to  succeed  admirably :  the  half  blood  produces  5 
lbs.  of  wool  and  a  much  larger  carcass  than  the 
Merino. 


Horses. — Two  are  kept  for  work  on  the  farm 
and  one  for  family  use. 

PoiiWrv.— Chickens,  turkeys  and  geese,  are  rais- 
ed for  family  use  and  al.so  for  sale. 

Labor. — One  of  the  owners,  and  two  sons  of  the 
other,  all  emphatically  working  men,  with  four  men 
hired  for  eight  or  nine  months,  and  one  also  through 
the  winter,  perform  the  labor  of  the  farm. 

If'oodlanrt. — On  the  whole  farm  there  are  l.TO 
acres.     It  is  thrifty  and  not  pastured. 

Water The  two  tracts   visited  by  the    commit- 
tee are  well  watered  by  streams  and  springs. 
Receipts — As  estimated  by  Mr  Spencer : 
Grain,  $50 

Stock,  300 

Hogs,  50 

Hay,  150 

Butter  and  cheese,  30 

Potatoes,  300 

Turnips,  150 

Poultry,  20 

Wood,  20 


$1070 

Having  thus  explained  their  views  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  decision  in  respect  to  the  award 
of  premiums  should  be  made,  and  given  a  detailed 
view  of  the  condition  and  mode  of  cultivation  pur- 
sued on  each  farm  presented  for  their  inspection, 
your  committee  now  proceed  to  the  far  more  diffi- 
cult duty  of  examining  the  claims  of  the  different 
applicants  and  of  determining  the  order  in  which 
the  several  farms  should  be  placed. 

The  wish  of  the  committee  would  be,  if  consis- 
tent with  their  duty,  to  give  all  the  premiums  to 
small  farms,  because  they  are  persuaded  that  the 
subdivision  of  the  country  into  farms  of  that  de- 
scription, occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  owner  of* 
the  soil,  is,  in  New  England,  most  conducive  to  a 
healthy  state  of  society  and  to  the  prosperity  of  ag- 
riculture. The  farmer  who,  by  his  personal  indus- 
try, cultivates,  and  in  a  short  time  pays  for,  a  small 
farm,  and  at  the  same  time  raises  his  land  from  a 
neglected  and  impoverished  stale,  to  a  high  and 
productive  condition,  deserves,  in  the  judgment  of 
your  committee,  a  far  higher  meed  of  praise  than 
lie  who  with  abundant  capital  and  extended  facili- 
ties causes  his  broad  acres  to  be  cultivated  even  in 
the  most  approved  mode  of  husbandry. 

With  these  views  your  committee  felt  great  em- 
barrassment in  respect  to  the  award  of  the  first 
premium.  In  their  judgment,  the  question  lies  be- 
tween the  first  two  farms  visited  by  them.  That 
of  Mr  Davis  is  an  excellent  farm,  of  strong,  rich 
soil  and  in  good  condition,  and  Mr  Davis  has,  by 
his  industry  in  the  care  of  his  farm,  and  by  the 
raising  of  garden  seeds,  during  the  time  he  has  oc- 
cupied the  place,  far  more  than  paid  its  first  cost, 
and  also  the  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  upon  it, 
and  has  greatly  improved  the  condition  and  in- 
creased the  fertility  of  his  land.  Vour  committee 
arc  not  disposed  to  say  a  single  word  to  detract 
from  the  deservedly  high  character  of  the  farm,  or 
of  Mr  Davis  as  a  cultivator. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  however,  and  after 
a  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  matter  in  all 
its  bearings,  they  feel  constrained  to  award  the  first 
premium  to  Mr  Townsend,  of  East  Haven. 

Mr  Townsend  took  possession  of  his  farm  seve- 
ral years  since,  when,  by  heavy  cropping,  misman- 
agement and  neglect,  it  was  entirely  worn  down 
and  unproductive,   and    its   buildings   and    fences 
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wero  ill  a  ilihipiUUcd  coiulition.  Placinn-  upon  tlie 
farm  u  sufficient  number  of  cows  to  consiinie  its 
annual  pioduce,  lie  entered  at  once  into  the  milk 
business.  For  several  years  his  profits,  above  the 
support  of  a  huge  family,  were  expended  in  re- 
claimint;  and  iniprovini,^  his  soil,  in  rebuilding  his 
fences,  and  in  erectins  and  repairing  his  farm 
buiidintfti.  He  early  commenced  the  raising  of 
Durham  s.ock  and  English  hogs,  and  hy  careful 
personal  ultention  and  oversight  has  rendered  his 
land  rich  and  productive,  brought  his  farm  into  a 
higii  state  of  cultivation,  obtained  a  valuable  stock 
both  of  cattle  anu  hogs,  and  receives  a  large  an- 
nual income  above  all  his  expenses. 

I  his,  as  your  committee  believe,  has  all  been 
affected  with  but  a  small  additional  outlay  of  cap- 
ital, and  is  in  fact  the  result  of  a  thorougly  digest- 
ed system  adapted  to  tiie  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  location  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
carried  into  complete  execution  by  the  activity,  in- 
dustry, and  personal  efforts  of  Air  Townsend. 

It  IS  certainly  true  that  all  this  might  never 
have  occurred  had  the  farm  been  so  lar  distant  as  to 
preclude  the  furnishing  of  milk  in  the  city.  That 
circumstance,  however,  has  relercnce  now  only  to 
the  amount  of  the  profits,  and  does  not  afioct  the 
character  of  the  cultivation.  Allowance  also  must 
be  made  for  the  fact,  that  Mr  T.  possesses  outlands 
for  pasture.  This  also  merely  increases  the  re- 
ceipts ol  the  farm. 

Second  Pnmium. — In  respect  to  the  second  pre- 
mium, yciur  committee  felt  less  hesitation.  They 
considered  Mr  Davis's  farm  better  land,  and,  as  a 
whole,  better  cultivated  than  either  of  the  remain- 
ing nix. 

Third  Premium. — The  third  premium  they  have 
awarded  to  James  D.  Wooster,  of  Middlebiiry. 
They  consider  Mr  W.  entitled  to  all  praise  for  the 
good  condition  into  which  he  has  brought  his  farm, 
naturally  so  hard,  stoney,  and  unproductive.  Those 
born  and  living  upon  our  plains  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  thus  expend- 
ed. Although  the  crops  by  the  acre,  and  the  esti- 
mated receipts  are  less  than  those  of  several  of  the 
remaining,  still  the  well  arranged  buildings,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  the  admirable  fences,  the  im- 
provement effected  by  judicious  draining,  the  gen- 
eral air  of  careful  and  thorough  tillage  upon  the 
farm  as  a  whole,  and  his  fine  stock,  entitle  this 
farm,  in   our  judgment,  to   the    third   place  on  our 

list. 

»■»*•»»» 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of 
the  Committee. 

CHARLES  ROBINSON, 

Citairmmi. 


its  oleagciious  principle,  which  must  be  supplied, 
or,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  will  crack  and 
ultimately  break. 

I5e  careful  of  your  stock  diirinj  this  and  tlio  en- 
suing inclement  and  severe  months,  and  be  sure  to 
give  them  their  food  at  least  thrre  times  a  day. 
If  you  have  no  stables  or  sheds  for  your  stock,  t)ro- 
vide  them  with  shelter,  if  it  be  nothing  more  than 
one  made  of  pine  brush,  for  all  aniiniil  creation  de- 
lights in  being  kept  comfortably  warm.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  should  be  salted   twice  a    week. 

If  you  have  any  beeves  that  you  are  fattening 
for  sile  or  for  home  consumption,  you  will  greatly 
facilitate  your  object  by  feeding  four  or  five  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  at  least  once  a  week 
giving  a  quart  of  flaxseed  boiled  into  a  jelly,  and 
given  in  a  mess  of  corn  meal.  The  animals  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  a  stall,  and  be  curried  and 
well  rubbed  down  night  and  morning.  No  filth 
must  be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  their  stalls,  and 
their  manger  should  be  washed  out  once  a  week 
with  a  solution  of  salt  and  water.  A  handful  of 
pulverized  chalk  should  also  once  a  week  be  mixed 
with  tiieir  feed. — American  Farmer. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  every  prudent  agri- 
culturist on  the  commencement  of  winter,  to  over- 
haul all  his  tools  and  implements,  and  to  have  such 
as  need  it  repaired,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
ensuing  season's  operations  ;  nor  should  he  permit 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
weather — plougiis,  harrows,  carts,  and  indeed  eve- 
ry thing  of  the  kind,  should  be  carefully  put  away 
under  cover. 

All  leather  gearing  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
"with  neat's  fool  oil.  By  being  thus  cleaned,  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  they  will  last  as  long  again 
as  they  would  if  not  thus  treated,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious  ;  the  sun  and  air  extracts  from  the   leather 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THRESHING  MACHINE. 

Gentlemen — In  your  last  week's  paper,  under 
the  head  of  Threshing  Machine,  you  allude  to  mine, 
but  do  not  give  the  description  so  fully  as  I  think 
it  deserves,  I  will  therefore  make  along  story  of  it, 
which  you  may  publish  or  not,  as  you  think  proper, 
without  giving  any  offence. 

In  182(i  I  commenced  farming  on  the  Scotch 
system  of  angular  ploughing,  rotation  of  crops, 
draining,  &c.  The  man  1  first  employed  said  I 
must  have  a  threshing  mill  on  the  Scotch  plan — 
stationary  and  to  be  moved  by  at  least  four  horse 
power:  he  stated  that  it  could  be  constructed  to 
thresh  clean  seventy  bushels  per  hour  and  that  in 
Scotland  those  owning  mills  would  thresh  for  one 
half  the  straw  and  chaff,  and  labor  being  higher 
here,  we  could  obtain  all  the  straw  and  chaff,  which 
would  assist  the  manure. 

Not  having  full  faith  in  the  plan,  I  caused  one 
to  be  constructed  in  a  cheap  manner,  wliich  thresh- 
ed and  winnowed,  in  presence  of  the  late  Hon. 
Timothy  Pickering,  Hon.  E.  II.  Derby,  Gorham 
Parsons  and  others,  distinguished  for  their  taste 
in  agricultural  matters,  76  1-2  bushels  oats  in  one 
hour,  cleaning  them  fit  for  market.  Mr  Parsons 
held  the  watch  during  the  time. 

The  quantity  we  had  to  thresh  for  others  being 
great,  and  my  faith  having  been  firmly  fixed,  (part- 
ly by  seeing  ninety  tons  of  straw  left  on  the  farm 
in  one  year,  and  seeing  farmers  bring  their  grain 
8  miles,)  induced  me  to  rebuild  the  mill  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  substituting  iron  for  wood  when- 
ever it  could  be  done  :  this  was  in  1830,  and  it 
has  not  had  one  cent  expended  on  it  since,  and  will 
thresh  and  clean  65  bushels  wheat  or  80  bushels 
oats  in  one  hour,  with  one  boy  to  drive  the  horses, 
one  man  to  feed  the  mill,  one  to  hand  him  the 
(Train,  and  one  to  measure  it  up.  The  chaff  falls  at 
one  end,  the  straw  at  the  other;  the  heavy  grain 
inns  down  one  spout  all  winnowed,  and  the  light 
at  another. 

The  expense  of  a  machine  of  this  kind,  to  pur- 
chase and  hire  every  thing,  I  should  estimate  at 
|300 ;  but  as  I  have  mechanics  hired   by  the  year. 


and  who  done  the  work  on  my  machine  when  at 
leisure,  I  do  not  think  it  cost  me  so  much  as  the 
sum  above  stated.  That  it  paid  long  since  for  the 
cost,  (  am  well  satisfied. 

Tlie  horse  power  is  constructed  for  C  horses,  al- 
though sometimes  we  u.se  but  3.  It  is  the  best 
place  to  train  a  colt  for  harness  I  ever  saw.  We 
have  trained  our  own  and  many  neighbors',  and 
never  found  it  to  fail,  even  with  the  most  refracto- 
ry and  stubborn. 

The  horse-power  is  outside  the  barn,  covered  with 
a  thatched  roof  32  feet  diameter:  the  machine  oc- 
cupies 15  feet  by  10  in  the  basement  or  cellar  of 
the  barn,  and  the  same  above. 

I  am  well  convinced  these  machines  ."hoiild  be 
stationary  to  do  the  work  well,  but  I  saw  them  on 
the  same  principle,  for  two  horses,  on  many  farms 
in  Scotland  and  England,  moving  from  one  farm 
to  another;  but,  like  a  grist  or  any  other  mill,  the 
more  firm  they  are  the  better  work  they  will  do. 

I  am  certain  no  farmer  could  make  a  better  in- 
vestment than  to  supply  himself  with  a  machine  of 
this  kind.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  need  one, 
I  have  patterns  of  the  castings  of  mine,  and  could, 
recommend  a  good  mechanic  to  construct  it. 

Yours,  &c.  BENJ.  POOllE. 

Indian  Hill  Farm,  near  j\'etcburyport,  Mass. 


An  Exhortation  to  Farmers'  Daughters. — Our 
fears  are,  not  that  there  are  not  many  excellent 
dairy  women  in  the  land,  but  that  the  benefits  of 
their  knowledge  and  practice  will  be  lost  in  the 
new  generation  that  is  springing  up.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  farmers'  daughters  leave  the  homes 
of  their  mothers  and  seek  other  employments,  as  if 
it  were  a  disrelish  of  that  which  may  be  practically 
more  and  more  scarce.  The  occupation  is  strip- 
ped by  the  demand  fbr  young  women  as  operatives 
in  factories,  as  milliners  or  sewers,  shoe  binders  or 
straw  braiders,  or  in  some  other  mechanical  opera- 
tion. How  few  thus  employed  come  short  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  virtuous  maid  who  obtains  the 
be.st  part  of  her  education  under  the  roof  of  her 
own  father,  from  the  instruction  of  her  mother  that 
knows  how  to  do  everything  coming  within  the 
province  of  the  wife  of  a  thriving  farmer — who  is 
entirely  at  home  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  dairy, 
the  economic il  use  and  due  preparation  of  articles 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  who  suffer  none  of  her 
household  Ic  "to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness." 

If  not  to  the  rising  fair  generation,  to  whom 
shall  we  look  for  the  hands  that  are  to  supply  so 
important  a  portion  of  subsistance  as  the  products 
of  the  dairy?  The  farmer  may  keep  his  forty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  cows  :  if  there  be  none  meet  to 
oversee  and  lead  in  the  preparation  of  the  milk, 
after  it  goes  to  the  dairy  room — if  their  be  no  fe- 
male to  prepare  the  vessels,  none  to  direct  in  strain- 
ing and  setting  of  the  milk,  the  extrication  and  dis- 
position of  the  cream,  the  churning  into  butter,  the 
separation  of  the  buttermilk,  the  clean  and  perfect 
salting  down — if  all  this  is  expected  of  men,  and 
not  women;  how  miserably  shall  we  hereafter 
drop  away  in  the  prodiice  of  a  most  profitable  and 
most  useful  article  in  the  production  of  the  farm 
at  that  precise  time  when  there  is  the  most  sura 
encouragement  for  the  farmer  to  enter  upon  and 
persevere  in  the  business  of  the  dairy? — Hill's 
Monthly  J'isitor. 


The  whole  work  in  ploughing  an  English  statute 
acre,  may  be  estimated  as  extending  to  20,410  yds., 
or  eleven  miles  and  nearly  five  furlongs.  ._  .^,,.    , 
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ADDRESS 
./It  the  Philadelphia  Jigrinultural  Exhibition. 

By   NICHOLAS   BIDDLE,    KSQ. 

Gentlemen — We  are  assembled  to  witness  our 
first  exhibition  since  tbe  recent  donation  by  the 
State.  Our  Society,  while  engaged  with  all  its 
own  resources  in  improving  our  agriculture,  appeal- 
ed to  the  Legislature,  as  consisting  mainly  of  far- 
mers ;  and  aslied  that,  while  so  many  millions  were 
expended  in  the?  transportation  of  our  productions, 
Bomething  should  be  given  to  assist  in  rendering 
those  productions  themselves  more  abundant  and 
more  valuable.  Accordingly  a  law  was  passed, 
placing,  every  year,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society, 
a  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  member  of  the  Le- 
gislature for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes  to  be  raised  within  the 
city  and  county.  Tliis,  though  small  in  amount, 
is  important  from  its  example;  nor,  in  entering  up- 
on the  first  enjoyment  of  it,  should  we  omit  our 
thanks  to  the  Legislature  for  this  mark  of  regard 
for  the  farming  interests,  to  the  members  from  the 
city  and  county  who  liberally  supported  it,  and 
more  especially  to  those  members  of  this  Society 
to  whose  exertions  we  owe  the  success  of  this 
application,  among  whom  it  would  be  great  injus- 
tice not  to  name  Geo.  VV.  Roberts,  R.  T.  Potts  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Hayes;  but  in  an  especial  manner 
are  the  acknowledgements  of  all  farmers  due  to 
Mr  James  Gowen,  who  is  always  in  the  front  rank 
where  public  spirit  or  private  liberality  is  needed. 
The  Society  have  thought  that  no  employment 
of  the  additional  means  confided  to  them  would  be 
so  useful  as  to  bring  the  farmers  together,  to  ex- 
hibit the  best  specimens  of  their  industry  ;  and  by 
small  but  lionorable  premiums,  to  encourage  a  gen- 
erous competition  in  every  branch  of  farming  pro- 
duction. The  prizes  for  the  best  crops  must  be 
decided  at  a  later  part  of  the  season.  But  the  ex- 
hibition of  farming  stock  and  farming  implements 
is  now  before  you  ;  and  it  is  made  my  duty  to  add 
something  appropriate  to  the  decision.  This  I  do 
cheerfully;  and  what  I  shall  say  will  be  very 
plain,  very  practical,  and,  as  you  will  learn  with 
pleasure,  very  short.  My  purpose  ia  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  real  condition  of  fanning  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  its  natural  advantages;  its  acquired 
means  ;  and  then  suggest  such  improvements  as 
may  make  our  farms  nxire  productive 

There  are  perhaps  few  portions  of  the  earth  more 
favored  by  nature  than  Pennsylvania.  Her  soil  is 
excellent  and  various — while  oven  the  parts  least 
adapted  in  themselves  for  agriculture  furnish  the 
best  encouragement  to  it;  for  the  hills  which  reject 
the  plough  are  filled  with  coal  and  iron,  which  col- 
lect largo  masses  of  the  people  to  bo  fed  by  the 
farmers.  Her  climr.te  is  a  happy  medium  between 
the  long  winters  of  northern  regions,  which  close 
the  earth  for  so  many  months  against  farm  labor, 
and  consume  so  much  of  its  produce  in  carrying 
the  farm  stock  over  hmg  months  of  idleness,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  unvarying  licat  of  southern 
latitudes,  often  unhealthy  and  unproductive,  where 
both  man  and  cattle  degenerate.  In  this  climate 
almost  every  production  iiiay  bo  naturalized,  so 
that  in  point  of  soil  and  seasons,  and  variety  of  pro- 
ductiveness, Pennsylvania  is  distinguished. 

These  natural  advantages  she  has  also  the  means 
of  improving  by  artificial  means;  for  the  limestone, 
so  great  an  element  in  farming,  is  found  everywhere 
in  great  abundance.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  obtained 
easily  and  at  low  prices,  from    iier  neighbor,  New 


York  ;  the  large  cities  furnish  vast  supplies  of  ani- 
mal manure,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware lies  a  great  belt  of  green  sand,  erroneously 
called  marl,  an  original  deposite  of  the  ocean, 
where,  among  bones  of  extinguished  races  of  ani- 
mals, and  relics  of  a  submerged  world,  there  is 
brought  up  this  sand,  highly  useful  oven  in  its  natu- 
ral state  ;  and  if  mixed  with  lime,  as  it  should  be, 
of  great  efficacy. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  come  next  in  order, 
and  these  we  have  of  the  very  best  kind  ;  much 
better  tlian  similar  implements  in  Europe — lighter, 
more  easily  handled  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  in 
common  use  with  us,  such  for  instance,  as  the 
hnise-rake,  and  that  giant  instrument,  the  cradle, 
which  are  unknown  or  unused  abroad.  In  truth, 
our  people  have  had  so  much  to  do,  with  compara- 
tively small  means,  that  their  ingenuity  has  been 
tasked  to  invent  the  most  efficient  instrunients,  and 
to  make  the  most  active  use  of  them.  Thus  there 
are  two  words  in  almost  all  languages,  and  well 
defined  in  most  dictionaries,  but  of  which  Europe- 
ans have  scarcely  any  idea,  and  these  are  the  axe 
and  the  plough.  To  cut  down  a  tree,  the  great 
business  of  American  settlers,  is  a  strange  event  to 
a  European  farmer.  And  then  it  may  make  us 
smile  to  see,  as  we  may  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  present  time,  a  whole  drove  of  horses — 
I  have  myself  actually  seen  eight  in  a  single  plough 
— and  Eoinetinies  the  whole  quadruped  force  of  the 
farm,  three  or  four  cows,  and  perhaps  a  bull  or  two, 
with  tlieaid  of  several  horses,  toiling  slowly  through 
the  great  work  of  turning  up  the  sod — nay,  even 
in  some  parts  of  England,  at  this  moment,  may  be 
seen  six  large  horses  with  two  full-grown  men,  re- 
turning from  the  field,  after  having  ploughed  during 
the  day,  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  where  one  of 
our  ploughmen,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  would  have 
got  through  an  acre  and  a  half. 

From  the  implements,  let  us  turn  to  our  stock  of 
animals. 

And  first  of  our  Horses.  Beginning  with  the 
highest  blooded  stock,  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
United  States  possess  quite  as  good  a  race  as  there 
is  in  Europe.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
Arabian  horse  is  the  original  of  that  animal.  I 
doubt  the  historical  fact;  but  if  it  be  so,  he  is  the 
parent  stock  of  the  horse,  just  as  the  father  of  all 
apples  is  the  crab,  wliich  has  been  sweetened  by 
cultivation  into  the  bell-flower.  Undoubtedly  the 
Arabian  lias  improved  the  English  horse — has  giv- 
en him  finer  sinews,  more  compact  bones,  and 
greater  intelligence,  till  the  cross  has  become 
avowedly  the  first  of  his  kind.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  race  is  but  a  quick  succession  of  long  jumps,  and 
the  little  light  Arab  is  out-jumped  by  the  gigantic 
stride  of  the  stronger,  larger,  lonirer-lesced  Eng- 
lish  horse,  and  would  distance  him  on  any  course 
in  Europe.  Indeed,  the  very  first  Arabian  import- 
ed into  England  two  centuries  ago,  called  the 
Markain  Arabian,  was  constantly  beaten  :  and  my 
opinion  is,  that  no  Arabian  horse  ever  did  win  a 
race  in  England.  The  belief  of  our  breeders  is, 
that  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  Arabian  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow  in  showing  itself;  that  he  has  al- 
ready given  to  the  English  horse  all  he  can  give, 
and  that  it  is  on  the  whole  better  to  adhere  to  the 
highest  bred  English  stock,  rather  than  risk  its  de- 
generacy by  any  inferior  mixture.  Our  blood  hor- 
ses, therefore,  come  directly  from  England  ;  and  it 
is  rather  odd  that  the  King  of  England's  stables — 
while  there  was  a  King  and  he  had  stables,  fur- 
nished the   highest    priced   horses   for    republican 


America.  Of  the  comparative  estimation  of  the 
English  and  Arabian  horse,  we  have  lately  seen  a 
striking  example.  The  Imaum  of  Muscat  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  two  Arabian 
horses,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  giver,  we 
are  bound  to  presume  were  of  the  highest  class. 
These  horses  were  sold  at  public  auction,  and  no 
one  could  be  found  to  give  more  for  them  than 
six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  one,  and  six 
hundred  and  sevcntyfive  for  the  other.  Now,  in, 
the  same  neighborhood  where  these  were  sold,  are 
very  spirited  breeders,  who  would  not  buy  these 
Arabians  even  at  so  low  a  rate,  but  who  had  actu- 
ally bought  from  the  stables  of  the  King  of  Eng-- 
land,  at  the  price  of  twentyfive  thousand  dollars, 
PiiiAM,  one  of  whose  colts  is  in  the  exhibition  here. 
Even  as  between  the  English  breed  and  our  own, 
the  impression  on  this  side  the  water  is,  that  for 
some  time  past  the  tendency  of  English  breeding  is 
leggy,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  English 
stock,  in  this  country,  have  more  endurance,  more 
bottom  for  long  heats  than  their  English  ancestors. 
The  question,  whenever  it  is  tested,  will  be  de- 
cided by  a  few  seconds.  This  style  of  horse,  al- 
though the  use  to  which  he  is  generally  applied,  is 
out  of  the  way  of  the  farmer,  is  yet  very  interest- 
ing to  us,  for  his  good  qualities  all  come  down 
through  the  inferior  races ;  and  the  Godolphin,  to 
which  the  English  horse  owes  much  of  his  superi- 
ority, was  actually  a  cart-horse  in  Paris. 

Our  ordinary  race  of  farm-horses  is  extremely 
good.  The  warmth  and  variableness  of  the  cli- 
mate have  settled  down  the  stiff  and  heavy  frame 
of  the  European  horse,  and  given  us  a  race  of  quick, 
alert  animals,  admirably  fitted  to  second  the  acti- 
vity of  the  farmer  himself. 

So  with  respect  to  Cattle,  we  have  almost 
every  variety,  and  the  best  of  all  varieties.  The 
emigrants  often  bring  their  best  and  favorite  ani- 
mals ;  the  passenger  vessels  bring  cows  to  give 
milk  during  their  voyages,  and  be  then  profitably 
sold  here,  and  these  are  generally  of  the  highest 
kind  ;  commerce  imports,  from  every  quarter,  tiie 
animals  which  will  pay  best,  and  are  therefore  the 
be.";!  at  Iiome ;  and  spirited  breeders  have  gone 
over  into  the  English  markets  and  brought  over 
some  of  the  highest  priced  animals.  The  result  is, 
we  have  a  great  accumulation  of  stock  of  every  de- 
scription. There  are  the  Aldernays,  withtiieir  rich 
milk,  itself  a  cream.  The  Ayrshires,  copious  giv- 
ers of  milk  strongly  inclined  to  butter,  with  forms 
fitted  for  the  butcher.  The  Devons,  an  ancient  race, 
brought  by  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  and 
indicating  their  descent  by  their  strong  resinblance 
to  the  improved  Devons,  with  which  our  stock  has 
been  of  late  years  abundantly  recruited.  Fitted,  by 
their  milkiness,  for  the  dairy;  by  their  delicate 
flesh  for  the  knife  ;  by  their  quickness,  for  the 
plough  ;  they  claim  to  be  second  to  no  other  race  ; 
and  if  second  to  any,  only  to  the  short-horned  Dur- 
ham, which  is  so  familiar  to  us  all  as  to  require  no 
description,  which  undoubtedly  now  unites  the 
greatest  number  of  suffrages  in  its  favor,  as  com- 
bining the  qualities  of  abundant  milk,  of  easy  fat- 
tening, of  early  maturity,  and  of  excellent  food, 
more  than  any  other  race  of  horned  cattle. 

Of  Sheep,  too  we  have  all  the  varieties.  The 
Leicester,  with  their  early  fitness  for  the  knife, 
and  their  large  carcases  and  large  wool ;  the  Meri- 
no, for  its  smaller  yield  of  rich  wool  ;  the  South- 
down, excellent  for  both  wool  and  carcass  ;  and 
finally,  wc  have  a  less-known  breed  coming  intc 
reputation ;    it    is   the    Tunisian,    or   broad-tailet 
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slieep,  orijiiialiy  aoiight  mainly  for  their  carcass, 
but,  having  proved  itself  very  hardy,  wlien  acclima- 
ted, when  crossed  by  other  breeds,  so  as  to  acquire 
a  liner  wool,  it  may  become  a  standard  stock  among 
us.     Nor  are  we  less  favored  in 

Sivine.  We  have  all  the  breeds;  among  others 
peculiarly  our  own,  is  what  is  called  the  Chester 
county  breed  and  the  Berkshire  breed,  just  coming 
into  great  and  deserved  estimation  among  us. 
Even  the  common  breeds  that  run  about,  without 
knowing  their  extraction,  are  often  admirable.  I 
remember  well  that  the  Pennsylvania  Quaker  farm- 
er, Jacob  Brown,  Conmiander-iu-chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  during  the  last  war,  told  me  how  much 
he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  tlio  hogs  which 
he  saw  running  about  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  often 
Imd  occasion  to  admire  tliem. 

Of  all  these  various  animals  we  have  specimens 
now  before  us  which  we  may  all  examine,  and,  if 
we  desire  it,  obtain  them  at  reasonable  rates — and 
no  one  can  doubt  the  real  economy  to  a  farmer  of 
possessing  these  improved  breeds.  An  inferior 
animal  takes  as  much  trouble  and  as  much  food  as 
a  good  one,  and  tlicn  the  care  and  the  expi'nse  are 
often  thrown  away  upon  cattle  that  will  give  neith- 
er milk  nor  beef.  How  many  stunted  milk  cows  do 
we  see  who  may  be  said  to  go  dry  all  the  year 
round — how  many  steers  who,  after  emptying  a 
corn-crib,  at  last,  in  the  spring,  look  like  the  crib 
itself,  all  ribs  without,  and  hollow  inside.  But  cross- 
ing and  training  create  animals  who  turn  at  once 
into  milk  or  beef  every  thing  we  put  into  them — 
who  give  plenty  of  milk  if  you  want  milk,  plenty  of 
fat  if  you  desire  beef;  and  who  coming  earlier  in- 
to the  dairy  or  the  market,  save  a  whole  year's 
expense  of  feeding.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we 
may  profit  by  the  present  opportunity  of  improving 
our  stock,  and  encourage  the  spirited  breeders  who 
place  the  means  of  doing  it  in  our  power. 

Nor  are  the  productions  of  Pennsylvania  less 
numerous  than  its  animals.  The  great  staples  are 
wlieat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  iibove  all, 
Indian  corn — a  plant  not  estimated  in  Europe,  bi.t 
one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  which  the  new 
world  has  made  to  the  old — worth  almost  all  others 
in  the  extent  of  its  yield  and  the  variety  of  its  use 
—  with  a  stalk  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  every  inch 
of  which  is  useful  in  the  barn  yard,  and  a  grain 
which  to  men  supplies  a  variety  of  healthful  and 
delicious  dishes,  and  to  cattle  is  the  quickest  fat- 
tener,  while  it  gives  the  last  exquisite  flavor  to 
their  flesh. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  advantages  which 
we  Pennsylvania  farmers  enjoy,  I  proceed  to  the 
leas  agreeable,  but  more  profitable  inquiry,  why 
our  farmers  are  not  so  productive  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  And  I  make  the  comparison  between  Pennysl- 
vania  and  England,  because  I  think  England,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  farming  country  in  Europe  ; 
our  English  friends  must  understand  that,  while 
we  amuse  ourselves  occasionally  with  some  of  their 
peculiarities,  we  pay  them  the  highest  compliment 
we  can,  by  proposing  them  as  the  constant  models 
of  our  farming.  Now,  why  is  it  that,  with  all  the 
natural  advantages  in  our  favor,  the  Ena-lish  farm- 
ers beat  us  ?     I  will  toll  you  what  I  think  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  do  justice  to  our 
own  profession.  Farming  is  not  liked,  either 
among  the  young  people,  because  it  is  considered 
a  lonely  exile  from  gaiety — or  among  the  calcula- 
ting, because  it  is  thought  unproductive.  This  last 
is,  I  think  a  total  misapprehension  ;  and  as  I  regard 
its  correction  essential  to  our  success,  I  venture  to 


say  that  farming  ought  to  be  more  profitable  in 
Penn}slvania  than  in  England.  The  common 
notion  is,  that  the  high  price  of  labor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania makes  fanning  unproductive,  and  the  opinion 
is  repeated  without  examination,  till  at  last  it  is 
generally  believed.  Now  the  productiveness  of 
farming,  like  the  productiveness  of  every  other  oc- 
cupation, depends  on  the  expense  of  raising  an  ar- 
ticle, and  the  price  you  can  get  for  it  when  it  is 
raised.  Tliese  expenses  are,  the  rent  of  the  land, 
the  taxes,  manure,  the  prices  of  laboring  cattle,  of 
laboring  implements,  and  of  laboring  men. 

The  land  which  can  be  rented  in  America  for  two 
or  three  dollars,  could  not  be  rented  in  England 
under  ten  or  twelve  dollars  an  acre — so  that  al- 
ready th'-'  land  itself  costs  three  or  four  times  as 
much.  When  you  have  got  possession  of  the  land, 
tlie  tax-gatherer  and  the  titheman  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and  take  from  the  farmer  fifty-three  per 
cent,  on  his  rent.  Here  there  are  no  tithes,  and 
the  tax  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  im- 
provements, would  scarcely  be  one-tenth  of  the 
English  tax — so  that,  while  on  an  English  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  the  rent  and  charges  would  be 
about  .$.3000 

The  same  rent  and  charges  would  be  700 


Making  at  once  a  difference  of  $2300 

Next,  all  inanurcs  are  cheaper  in  Pennsylvania 
— cheaper  in  themselves,  and  rendered  more  cheap 
by  the  facilities  of  transportation. 

Laboring  horses  are  about  one  fourth  cheaper  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  and,  moreover,  the  work  which  two 
horses  do  in  England  is  generally  here  done  by 
one.      Cows,  too,  are  much  cheaper  here. 

Laboring  implements  are  cheaper  and  better,  the 
wood  being  so  much  lower-priced  and  durable.  Of 
all  these  elements  of  work,  there  remain  only  labor- 
ing men,  who  are  cheaper  in  England  ;  they  are 
cheaper  by  about  30  or  35  per  cent.  ;  but  even  say 
that  wages  are  50  per  cent,  higher  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  England.  But  then  although  the  nominal  rate 
of  wages  is  higher,  yet  you  actually  get  more  work 
done  for  the  money.  The  climate  gives  you  more 
long  working  days  than  can  be  relied  upon  in  the 
climate  of  England,  where  onl-door  work  is  neces- 
sarily mucli  suspended,  and  the  American  laborer 
works  better,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  bet- 
ter paid.  And  the  proof,  which  seems  decisive,  is, 
that  although  money  wages  are  higher  here,  piece- 
work, contract  work — whether  to  dig  a  canal  or 
reap  a  field — is  done  cheaper  in  America.  And, 
accordingly,  one  of  our  most  intelligent  Philadel- 
phia county  farmers,  Mr  Walker,  an  Englishman, 
always  declared  that  his  farm-work  was  done  20 
per  cent,  cheaper  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  England. 
But  supposing  it  to  be  higher — labor  is  only  one  of 
the  elements — for  we  have  seen  that  the  rents  are 
three  or  four  times  as  high — manures,  implements, 
cattle,  all  dearer — and  far  overbalancing  any  difl^e- 
rence  of  wages,  were  it  even  real. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  prices  obtained  for 
what  is  raised.  Wheat  is  higher  in  England — 
flesh  markets  are  higher.  But  wheat  forms  only 
one  fourth  of  the  crop  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  staple,  wool,  is  dearer  here ;  potatoes  are 
twice  or  thrice  as  high  here  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
English  compete  with  us  in  our  own  market;  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  all  vegetables  generally  dearer ; 
so  that,  after  all,  taking  the  average,  farm  produce 
is  not  higher  or  very  little  higher  in  England, 
while  all  the  materials  of  raising  it  are  much  high- 


er there  ;  so  that,  on  the  wliole,  farming   ought    to 
be  as  lucrative  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  England. 

\\  ith  regard  to  wages,  it  Hiay  sound  strangely, 
yet  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  real  interest  of 
all  farmers  is,  that  wages  should  be  high,  and  for 
this  reason.  A  laboring  man  is  not  a  mere  ma- 
chine— a  human  poor-box — into  whose  mouth  is 
put  a  daily  number  of  cents,  never  to  re-appear,  but 
a  living  being,  with  wants  and  desires,  which  he 
will  not  fail  to  gratify  the  moment  he  possesses  the 
means.  If  he  can  earn  only  a  scanty  pittance,  just 
enough  to  keep  him  alive,  he  starves  on  according- 
ly— his  food,  bread  and  water,  half-fed,  half-clad, 
a  wholly  untaught  animal,  with  a  useless  mouthful 
of  carnivorous  teeth  ;  but  if  wages  increase,  he  in- 
stantly employs  them  in  comforts,  in  clothes  for 
himself  and  family,  and  as  he  ri.ses  in  the  scale, 
ventures  on  the  taste  of  meat.  He  employs  a  tail- 
or, a  shoemaker,  a  hatter,  a  butcher,  and  these  in 
turn  purchase  the  materials  of  their  trade  from  the 
farmer  himself.  The  laborer  becomes  thus  a  cus- 
tomer of  himself,  and  the  payer  of  other  customers, 
and  the  farmer  receives  back,  with  abundant  inte- 
rest, the  difference  which  he  advances  in  the  first 
instance  between  high  wages  and  low  wages.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  one  of  our  shrewdest  farmers 
used  to  say.  Yes,  give  our  laborers  good  wages 
and  they  will  buy  our  beef.  Thus,  too,  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence  go  round  a  beneficent  circle; 
and,  after  making  a  laborer  better  fed,  better  taught, 
in  short,  a  better  man,  the  farmer  himself  is  richer 
for  the  very  benefits  he  dispenses.  Depend  upon 
it,  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  national  prosperity 
than  high  wages;  and  God  grant  that  for  many  a 
long  year  it  may  be  the  lot  of  our  countrymen,  who 
subsist  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  to  work  well, 
to  be  paid  well,  and  to  live  well. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  real  reason  why  our 
crops  do  not  equal  those  of  England.  It  is,  that 
our  farms  are  all  too  large — too  large  for  the  means 
we  employ  in  farming  them.  Agriculture  is  the 
only  pursuit  1  know,  where  the  owner  does  not 
employ  his  capital  in  his  business.  He  rents  or 
buys  a  large  farm,  and  then  has  nothing  left  to 
stock  it  with.  He  might  as  well  rent  a  large  store 
without  goods  enough  to  fill  a  single  corner  of  it 
In  England,  it  is  supposed  necess;iry,  before  renting 
land,  that  the  tenant  should  have  a  working  capi- 
tal of  thirty  or  forty  dollars  an  acre,  to  employ.  It 
is  calculated  that,  besides  lime  and  other  enriching 
substances,  the  cost  of  the  mere  animal  manures 
applied  to  the  soil  of  England  amounts  to  300  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  being  more  than  the  value  of  the 
whole  of  its  foreign  commerce.  Yet  the  grateful 
soil  yields  back  with  interest  all  that  is  lavished 
upon  it.  And  so  it  would  do  here,  if  we  would  on- 
ly trust  the  earth  with  any  portion  of  our  capital. 
But  this  we  rarely  do.  A  farmer  who  has  made 
any  money  spends  it  not  in  his  business,  but  in 
some  other  occupation.  He  buys  more  land  when 
he  ought  to  buy  more  manure  ;  or  he  puts  out  his 
money  in  some  joint  stock  company,  to  convert 
sunshine  into  moonshine  ;  or  else  he  buys  shares 
in  some  gold  mine  or  lead  mine.  Rely  upon  it, 
our  richest  mine  is  the  barn-yard,  and  that  whatev- 
er temptations  stocks  or  shares  may  offer,  the  best 
investment  for  a  farmer  is  live  stock  and  plough- 
shares. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


Firewood. — Be  sure  to  have  as  much  wood  cut 
and  hauled  into  your  yard  this  month,  as  v/il|  last 
you  until  the  beginning  of  next  winter. 
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and   hokticulturai,  register. 
Boston,  Wedsesday,  Dec.  2,   1840. 

SOLTHBORO'  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  Iiad  the  pleasure  a  f«;w  d.Tvs  since,  of  attending 
the  nioeiing  of  ihe  Southbnro'  Agriouilural  Socirty,  and 
the  opening  ofihcir  new  Town  Hall,  designed  (or  the 
trans;iction  oC  public  businet^s,  and  as  a  Lyceum  lecture 
room.  'J'he  Iowit  ttory  is  appropriated  to  a  high  school 
for  both  sexes,  'i'he  building  is  a  ne:it  and  convenient 
structure;  and  does  much  credit  to  the  lusle  of  ihe  ar- 
chitect and  the  public  spirit  of  the  town. 

The  e.slubheihment  of  what  are  called  Lyceums  in  our 
towns  and  cities,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  condi- 
tion of  society  among  us,  and  makes  an  essential  part 
of  the  system  of  public  education.  To  whom  these  in- 
stitutions owe  their  origin  is  not  fully  determined  ;  but 
we  believe  to  Mr  llolbrook,  a  diKtingnished  scientific 
lecturer,  and  now  an  inslructer  of  youth  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  matter  he  has  conferred  an 
eminent  benefaction  upon  iho  community. 

A  Lyceum,  in  the  modern  sen-e  of  the  term,  is  an  as- 
sociation of  persons  for  mutual  literary  and  scientific 
improvement.  It  is  understood  in  its  most  improved 
form  to  comprehend  a  course  of  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects  or  subjects  of  general  instruction  and  utility  ; 
occasional  and  free  discussions  on  subjects  of  this  na- 
ture, excluding  always  the  two  great  bones  of  conten- 
tion, religion  and  party  politics;  asocial  library  of  prac- 
tical and  instructive  books  ;  and  a  philosophical  appara- 
tus, designed  for  experiment  and  illustration.  There 
should  be  added  to  this  u  museun)  of  natural  history, 
embracing  such  specimens  in  mineralogy,  geology,  bot- 
any and  other  departments  of  natural  science  as  may 
be  interesting  and  instructive. 

Now  we  can  conceive  of  no  institutions  better  adapt- 
ed to  general  improveiaent  and  social  enjoyment ;  and 
the  agreeable  and  beneficial  effects  of  them,  wherever 
they  have  been  iustituted  and  conducted  with  spirit, 
have  been  all  that  could  be  expected.  They  require 
the  public  spirited  exertions  of  some  leading  individual 
or  individuals  to  get  and  to  keep  them  under  way;  for 
what  is  left  as  the  concern  of  the  mass  will  never  be  ac- 
complished; and  we  have  long  since  learnt  that  there 
inust  always  be  some  fil-horses,  upon  whom  the  burden 
of  holding  and  drawing  the  load  must  fiill.  It  may  be 
attended  with  some  expense;  but  the  expense  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  nothing  in  view  of  the  advanta- 
ges to  be  derived  from  the  institution.  Even  where 
the  lecturers  are  paid,  and  in  most  pans  of  the  country 
their  services  are  gratuitous,  the  expense  divided  among 
numbers  amounts  to  little.  What  mechanic  in  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  give  two  or  three  days-works 
in  a  year  to  this  excellent  object.'  and  what  farinnr 
cannot,  without  even  feeling  it,  give  a  cneesc;  or  eight 
or  ten  pounds  of  butler,  or  half  a  dozen  bushels  of  pota- 
toes or  two  bushels  of  grain  to  this  most  useful  purpose. 
Of  all  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  public  burdens 
and  taxes,  those  certainly  are  the  most  unreasonable  of 
all  unreasonable  ones,  which  demur  to  such  taxes  as 
these;  and  how  few  men  are  there  among  us,  who 
could  not  save  out  of  their  unnecessary,  in  many  cases 
foolish,  in  some,  vicious  and  hurllul  eipendilures,  ten 
or  twenty  times  as  much  annually  as  would  meet  these 
necessary  demands. 

The  meeting  at  Sontliboro'  on  ihi;  evening  referrfd 
to,  was  the  meeting  of  their  Agricullnral  Society;  and 
the  address  delivered  to  them  on  that  evonimr  look  the 


place  of  a  Lyceum  lecture.  Sontliboro' is  essentially, 
we  had  almost  said  entirely,  an  agricultural  town,  and 
distinguished  for  its  good  and  prosperous  husbandry. 
The  principal  farmers  of  that  town,  after  the  excellent 
example  of  iheir  neighbors  in  Weslboro',  have  associa- 
ted themselves  as  an  agricultural  society,  and  design  to 
have  frequent  meetings  for  agricultural  conversation 
and  inquiry.  If  well  managed,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
producli\e  of  the  very  best  effects.  There  can  be  no 
jarring  materials  in  the  objecis  of  their  association,  to 
disturb  their  harmony  The  farmers  will  detail  fully  their 
experiences  and  the  actual  results  of  their  operations  and 
experiments.  The  meetings  will  serve  to  keep  up  a  live- 
ly inierest  in  this  great  subject.  They  will  be  the  means 
of  exciting  a  strong  emulation,  which  unlike  emulation 
in  most  other  matters,  can  here  produce  no  ill  humor  or 
malignity;  and  they  will  be  instrumental,  and  perfiaps 
mote  so  tnan  any  other  means  which  could  be  adopted, 
of  diffusing  much  valuable  infinnalion. 

We  wish  such  a  society  could  be  formed  and  conduct- 
ed with  a  proper  spirit  and  vigor  in  every  town  in  the 
commonwealth.  We  know  no  mean?  by  which  we 
should  be  likely  to  approach  so  easily  and  so  nearly  the 
obtaining  of  correct  .ind  exact  statistical  returns.  These 
are  particularly  desirable  ;  and  the  great  importance  of 
the  agricultural  interest  can  never  be  justly  appreciated 
until  these  are  obtained. 

The  practice,  likewise,  of  holding  town  (battle  Shows, 
as  has  been  done  at  Barre,  Petersham,  Hardwick,  Wesl- 
boro' and  several  other  places,  has  been  productive  of 
the  best  results  We  h'ipe  ihey  will  be  increased  and 
extended  to  most  of  the  agricultural  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealih  ;  and  respectfully  conimend  these  sugges- 
tions to  our  brother  farmers.  In  some  places  merely 
nominal  distinctions  and  premiums  have  been  awarded. 
A  little  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  a  town, 
or  of  two  or  three  towns  united,  would  make  up  a  small 
parse,  which  would  enable  them  to  bestow  premiums 
more  substantial,  and  consequently  much  more  inspirit- 
ing. This  project  of  town  societies  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses is  not  novel.  Several  years  since,  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Society  addressed  a  series  of  most  im- 
portant inquiries  to  several  town  societies  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  which  ihesociety  at  Marlboio',  at  Shrews- 
bury, at  IJanters,  and  at  Newbury  gave  valuable  an- 
swers, which  aie  to  be  found  in  their  memoirs.  Some 
of  these  societies  undertook  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural libraries.  It  would  be  happy  for  Ihe  Common- 
wealth if  this  plan  could  be  every  where  revived  and 
extended. 

The  farmers  owe  it  to  themselves  to  do  every  thing 
which  lies  in  their  power  to  elevate  and  improve  their 
profession.  This  can  be  done  only  by  improving  them- 
selves ;  their  own  minds.  The  long  winters  of  New 
England  afford  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  this 
improvement;  and  the  nuiltiplication  of  Lyceums  and 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  books,  bring  the  facili- 
ties ol  knowledge  within  every  man's  reach. 

H.  C. 


His  remarks  in  the  present  case  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  horses  and' the  present  condition  of 
the  Arabian  horses,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  best 
horses  in  the  world,  are  very  striking.  His  comparison 
between  the  prices  of  labor  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  profits  of  farming  in  the  two  countries, 
equally  deserve  attention. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  agriculture, 
even  in  New  England,  pursued  with  skill,  enti  rprise 
and  a  proper  measure  of  industry,  with  as  much  cajntal 
to  bo  employed  as  the  case  will  warrant,  affords  as  cer- 
tain and  reasonable  a  profit  as  any  btanch  of  industry 
among  us. 

We  congratulate  this  gentleman  upon  having  both 
the  taste  and  the  ability  to  retire  from  the  perplexities 
and  embarrassments  of  financial  concerns  and  the  stor- 
my sea  of  politics,  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  husbandry 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  own  beautiful  farm  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  H.  C. 


MR  BIDDLE'S  AGRICULTURAL  SPEECH. 
We  give  today  a  portion  of  a  speech  made  by  Nicho- 
las Biddle,  E^q.,  at  the  late  agricultural  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia.  It  does  him  great  honor.  It  is  perspicu- 
ous, sensible,  instructive,  and  abounding  in  humor.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers  as  matter  of  rich  entertain- 
ment. Mr  Biddle  some  years  since  delivered  a  very 
sensible  and  agreeable  speech  on  a  similar  occasion, 
which,  if  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon  it,  we  should  be 
very  happy  to  give  it  to  our  readers,  as  we  recollect 
reading  it  with  great  pleasure  ;  and  it  was  never  repub- 
lished here. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  SEASON. 
The  20th  of  November,  when  it  is  understood  that 
pasturage  in  New  England  ceases  and  cattle  come  to 
the  barn,  has  already  arrived,  and  the  impetuous  year 
is  hurraing  on  with  an  unrestrained  and  unrestrainable 
rapidity.  The  month  of  November  just  closed,  has  been 
only  a  succession  of  stcrms,  tains  and  snows,  and  as 
well  as  we  can  remember,  we  have  had  not  a  single 
fair  day.  We  shall  soon  have  a  report  of  the  quantitj 
oj  rain  which  has  fallen  within  the  month,  and  there 
can  he  little  doubt  tliat  it  will  prove  as  large  an  amount 
as  has  ever  been  known  to  fall  in  the  same  lengtii  of 
time.  The  rain,  however,  did  not  begin  until  the  crops 
were  every  where  secured  ;  and  larger  crops  or  crops 
in  better  condition  were  never  before  gathered.  We 
have  been  repeatedly  asked  in  a  complaining  tone, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  tlie  abundance  on  our  iiands  ? 
There  are,  indeed,  many  persons  whom  no  condiiiun  of 
things  will  satisfy,  and  therefore  they  need  no  counsel, 
fur  it  would  be  only  casting  pearls  before  swine.  But 
to  the  pious,  grateful  and  benevolent,  to  whom  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money  is  not  the  business  and  end  of 
life,  we  only  say,  keep  that  which  will  keep,  and  which 
is  beyond  your  necessities,  until  a  time  of  scarcity  ;  of 
your  abundance  give  the  more  freely  to  those  who  want; 
and  above  all  things  be  thankful  that,  by  the  abundance 
of  the  earth  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  pioviMons, 
the  comforts  of  life  are  widely  extended  among  the  poet 
and  with  that  class  of  jiersons  to  whom  such  abundance 
from  its  rareness  is  so  much  the  more  valued. — H.  C. 


SUICIDES. 

The  papers  of  the  last  week  recorded  in  melancholy 
succession  four  remarkable  cases  of  suicide.  We  deem 
it  proper  enough  to  announce  the  deaths  in  such  instan- 
ces; but  that  is  all  that  should  be  done.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  useful  to  state  even  the  fact  that  tliey  were 
suicidal  ;  but  we  deem  it  an  absolute  offence  against 
good  morals  and  humanity  to  go  at  all  into  the  details. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  so  doing,  but  to  administer  to  a 
morbid  curiosity  ;  and  it  seems  cruel  to  the  friends  to 
blazon  such  melancholy  lacts  abroad,  and  cruel  to  the 
public  to  place  such  dieadful  pictures  before  the  imagi- 
nation, when  no  possible  advantage  ran  arise  (rom  it. 
Indeed  much  positive  evil  may  grow  out  ol  it,  lor  who 
can  doubt  that  persons  are  led  by  the  recital  cmitiiiuing 
to  haunt  the  mind,  to  the  imitation  of  such  friglitlul  ex- 
amples. 

In  the  particular  cases  referred  to,  it  would  -eom  that 
each  individual  was  blessed  not  only  with  a  competen- 
cy   but  an   abundance  and   profusion  ;  and    stood    well 
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with  the  wiirlii.  So  ihal  riches  arL'  not  all  th^it  is  requi- 
site to  make  luen  conlciiled  and  happy.  Indeed  it  hap- 
pens that  rich  men  oflen  die  of  the  fear  of  coming  to 
want;  from  which  the  poor  or  ihose  in  moderate  cir- 
cumslances  seldom  or  never  suffer.  Wc  know  not  the 
particular  causes  which  operated  upon  the  mind«  of 
these  unhappy  victims  of  insanity ;  but  wo  know  enough 
to  satisfy  us  iliat  the  duty  of  keeping  the  mind  is  among 
the  highest  of  all  duties;  as  the  greatest  of  all  earthly 
blessings  is  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  "  Strange 
that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings  should  keep  in  tuuo  so 
Jong  "  H-  C. 


Alasaacbuietts  Horticultural   Society. 

EXHIBrXION    OF    FRUIT. 

Saturday,  Kov.  21,  1840. 

PE\r.9 — From    Robert    Manning;    Bishop's    Thumb 
and  Bonne  Louise. 

From  K.  M.  Richards  ;  Bonne  Louise. 

From  B.  V.  French  ;   L'haumontelle. 

From  J.  IJ'VVolf;   Monsieur  le  Cure. 

From  VVm.  Pratt;  Bonne  Louise. 

Apples. — From  VVm.  Oakes,   of  Ipswich  ;  Minister 
Apple,  from  the  original  tree. 

From  E.  W.  Pike,  of  Eseter,  N.    H.  ;  large  sweet  ap- 
ple, yellow  green  color. 

From  A.  H.  Green,  Worcester;  sweet  Russet  apples, 
from  seedling  tree 

For  the  Committee, 

L.  P.  GROSVENOR. 


Wir,I,I..VM  PHINCE  &  SON,  Flu'hin-,  near 
I\ew  Vork,  otH'r  their  usual  very  extciMveas- 
fiirtiTient  of  Trees,  t^hriilis  and  flowering  plants, 
a  mo^I  splenflid  nssurlnirnl  of  Hulhoiis  Roots 
anil  Dahlias,  iiH'liidijig  all  the  new  varinties,  and 
the  most  iriaenifioenl  collections  possible  of  China.  Roses. 
Camillas,  Chinese  Azaleas,  (Icraniuins,  and  other  Green 
House  Plants.  Also  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  all 
of  which  will  be  .sold  low  to  .suit  the  times,  and  a  large 
discount    made   for   cash. 

Mulberries  of  all  the  different  kimls  for  Silk,  inclndinc 
the  New  Circassian  with  mon-lrous  loilage  and  perfectly 
hardy  character. 

Orders-   sent  by  mail   will  leccive  prompt   attention   and 
priced  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  post  paid. 
Not.  23.  3w. 


Better   Late  than  Never  t 

The  subscribers  have  received  from  Holland  an  addilional 
supply  of  fine  Bulbous  roots,  such  as 

Hyacinth  all  colors.  Double  and  Single. 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  ol  sorts. 

Narcissus.  Doufile  and  Single. 

Crown  Imperials,  of  sorts. 

Crocus,  of  sons. 

Ranunculus  do. 

Anemones    do. 

Tulips,  fine  mixed  Double  and  Single,  Early  and  Late. 

Iris,  English  and  Persian. 

Liilies,&c, 
Boston,  Nov.  17, 1340.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  said 
Society,  on  Saturilav  the  5lh  instant,  at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.  '  £.  M.  RICHARDS,  Rcc.  Secry. 

Dec.  2d,  1840. 


liRHiHTON    MARKET.— MoNDAT,  Nov.  30,  1840. 
Iteporled  far  tlie  New  Enclaiifl  Knriner. 

At  Market  950  Beef  Cattle,  375  Stores,  3600  Sheep 
and  77r)  Swine. 

Several  lots  of  Sheep  and  two  hundred  Swine  were 
reported  last  week. 

PiiicF,s.— Bee/  Cattle — We  quote  to  correspond  with 
last  week.  A  very  few  choice  cattle  sold  probably  for 
iometbing  more  than  our  highest  quotations  of  last 
week  and  this.  We  quote  First  quality,  $5  25  a  $5  50. 
Second  quality,  $4  75  a  $5  00.  Third  quality,  jJ3  50  a 
$4  00 

Barrelling  Cuttle.  —  Mess  $4  50  a  $4  75  ;  No.  1 
$4  00  ;  No.  2  $:j  00. 

Stores.— Yearlings  $5  00  a  8  50,  Two  Year  Old  $11 
a  18,  Three  Year  Old  $21  a  27. 

S/iec/).— Dull.  Lots  were  sold  at  $1  25.  $1  33,  SI  50 
$1  67,  $1  92,  $2  12,  $2  25,  and  $2  37. 

Simne— Lots  to  peddle  at  3,  3  1-4,3  l-2and  33-4  for 
BOWS,  and  4,  4  1-4,  4  i-2  and  4  3-4  for  barrows.  At  re- 
tail, 4  to  5  1--3. 

THERMO.\IETRICAL. 

Reported  lor  the  New  Cnglund  Farmer. 
Range  of  the  Thermometer  at  the  Gardeaof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England   Farmer,  Brighton,  Mass.   In  a  shaded 
IVorlherly  exposure,  week  ending  Nov.  29. 

Nov.  1840.        I  7A.M.  I  12,M.  I  5,P.M.  I   Wind. 

Monday,  23  3u  30      |      30  Nl 

Tuesday,  24  32  34  32  E. 

Wednesday,  25  34  38  39  N.  E. 

Thursday,  26  32  34  28  N.  E. 

Friday,  27  27  39  24  N.  W. 

Saturday,  23  24  40  32  W. 

Sun.tay,  29  23  44  42  S. 


GREEN  HOUSE)  PLANTS,  &e.  <fcc. 

The  subscriber  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  House 
Plants  or  Garden  Shrub,  in  the  very  best  order.  .Also — 
Dahlia  roots,  (all  the  new  varieties);  Black  Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  and  Isabella  Grapevines;  Roses  ami  Pa^onies; 
Honeysuckles,  and  other  creepers;  Black,  White,  and  Red 
Currant  trees:  While  and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &c. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  ; 
or  they  can  be  forwarded  to.  or  left  with  J.  Breck  &  Co. 
JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN, 

Oct.  23.  Nonantum  Vale,  Brighton. 


SILVER  FIK  AND  SPRVCE    SEEDS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  Eng'and  Farmer  Office,  a  few 
Bu:>hels  of  theseeilof  the  Silver  Fir,  Spruce.  Also — English 
Oak,  a  fine  specimen  ;  Spanish  Chesnots,  (very  large) ;  with 
a  variety  of  other  tree  seeds. 

Nov.  10, 1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &.  CO. 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMI  C.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Whaff  isly.  Nov.  17. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  would  inform  our  customers  and  friends  that  we  are 
now  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
•which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  be  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 


■WALKERS'S  FINE  TULIPS. 

For  sale  at  No.  52,  North  Market  street,  a  great  variety 
o!  Walker's  tine  named  Tulips,  at  S3  per  dozen,  with  their 
names.  Many  of  the  original  Bulbs  cost  five  limes  that  sum- 
Those  who  intend  to  set  out  a  tulip  bed,  will  do  well  to  call 
soon,  as  October  is  the  best  month  for  this  business. 

Fine  M  {fed  tulips  wilboul  names,  St  per  dozen.  Also 
Hyacinths  of  every  variety,  embracing  all  the  most  approved 
sorts,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbous  roots. 

Boston.Oct.  21,  1840.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


■WILLIS'S   LATEST    IMPROVED     VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  51  ami  62  North  .Market  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  Vegetable  Cutter.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  lor  the  purpose  of  cutting  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zei,  and  other  roots.  The  great  objection  toother  machines, 
is  their  cutting  the  roots  into  slices,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  get  hold  of  them  ;  this  machine 
with  a  little  alteration,  cuts  them  into  large  or  small  pieces, 
of  such  shape  as  is  most  convenient  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  It 
will  cut  witn  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  roots  per  min- 
ute. JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Oct.  28'. 


FARM   FOR  SALS. 

The  sufiscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4lbsof  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meeting  Hr  use, 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Jndye  Pres- 
colt  farm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  superior  land,  in  a 
good  stale  of  cultivation,  with  two  dwelling  houses,  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings.  The  farm  is  remarkably 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  timber  standing 
on  it.  with  an  orchard  of  grafted  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plnm, 
and  Cherry  trees,  iind  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms  The  estate  will  be  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  lurther  particulars,  apply  to  the  snbscrdier,  living 
on  the  premises.  VVM.  SALISBURY. 

Groton,  Oct.  20,  1840.  eow. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRE 

CORRECTED   WITH  GRE4T  CARE,  WEEKLY 


J  75 

NT. 


Apples,  Winter, 

Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

Pot,      "      ■'      "    . 
Beans,  white.  Foreign, 

o  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,  new, 

No.  1 

prime. 
Beeswax,  white, 
yellow. 
Bristles,  American, 
UuTTEB,  shipping, 

dairy. 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm. 
Cheese,  new  milk, 
ClDEB,       .... 

Bone  Manure, 

in  casks. 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  • 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 
Mackerel,  No.  1 , 
No.  2, 
No.  3,       . 
Alewives,  dry  sailed,  No 
Salmon,  iVo.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 

Rye, 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 

G.tAiN  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  fiat,  yellow, 
while,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oals,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern, 
Gbindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality 

Labo,  Boston, 

southern 

Leathek,  Philadelphia  city  tannage,-, 
do.  country  do, 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides. 

Lime,  best  sort 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,      . 

Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,    . 
Whale,  refined. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeds:  Herd's  Grass,      . 
Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    . 

Flax,  .... 
Red  Clover,  northern. 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      ... 
Teazles,  Isl  sort,    . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.        1-4  and  common, 
£_•  f  Pulled  superfine, 
JSJNo.  1, 

^^•(No   3, 
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NEV.     ENGLAND    FARMER 


DEC.  3,  1S40. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I      Wallace  himself   rushed  on    the  pirate    captain, 
and  a  dreadful  strife  began  betwixt  them  with  such 
~  ,  fury,  that  the  others  suspended  thoir   own  battle  to 
WALLACE  AND  THE  PIRATE.  WooV  on,  and  seemed  by  common  consent  to   confer 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  |  the  issue  of  the  strife  to  the  fate  of  the  combat  be- 

Durinp;  the  brief  career  of  the  celebrated  Sir  t"'eeii  the  two  chiefs.  The  pirate  fought  as  well 
William  Wallace,  and  wl.cn  his  arms  had  for  a  ,  "s  man  conld  do.  But  Wallace's  strength  was  be- 
short  time  e.xpelled  the  English  invaders  from  his  yond  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  He  dashed  the 
native  country,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  a  voyage^  sword  from  the  Rover's  hands,  and  placing  him  in 
to  France  with  a  small   band   of    trusty    friends,  to  i  such  a  peril  that  to  avoid    being    outdone,  he    was 


try  what  his  presence  (for  he  was  respected  through 
all  the  countries  for  his  powers.)  might  do  to  in- 
duce the  French  monarch  to  send  a  body  of  auxil- 
iary forces  or  other  assistance,  to  aid  the  Scots  in 
regaining  their  independence. 

The  Scottish  champion  was  on  board  a  small 
vessel,  and  sailed  for  the  port  of  Dieppe,  when  a 
sail  appeared  in  the  distance,  which  the  mariners 
regarded  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  and  at  hist 
with  conl'usiun  and  dismay.  Wallace  demanded 
to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  informed  him  that  the  tall  ship 
which  was  bearing  down  for  the  purpose  of  board- 
ing that  one  which  he  commanded,  was  the  ship  of 
a  celebrated  rover,  equally  famed  for  his  courage, 
strength  of  body  and  successful  piracies. 

It  was  commanded  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  de  Longueville,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
but  by  practice  one  of  those  pirates  who  call  them- 
selves friends  to  the  sea,  and  enemies  to  all  who 
sail  upon  that  element.  He  attacked  and  plunder- 
ed vessels  of  all  nation.s,  like  one  of  the  ancient 
Norse  .sea  kings,'as  they  are  termed,  whose  do- 
minion was  upon  the  mountain  waves.  The  mas- 
ter added  that  no  vessel  could  escape  the  rover  by 
flight,  so  speedy  was  the  barque  that  he  command- 
ed;  and  that  no  crew,  however  liardy,  could  hope 
to  resist  him,  when,  as  was  his  usual  mode  of  com- 
bat, he  threw  himself  on  board  at  the  head  of  his 
fellows. 

Wallace  smiled  sternly  while  the  master  of  the 
ship,  with  alarm  in  his  countenance  and  fear  in  his 
eyes,  described  to  him  the  certainty  of  their  being 
captured  by  the  Red  Rover,  a  name  given  to  de 
Longueville,  because  he  usually  displayed  the 
bloody  red  flag,  which  he  had  now  hoisted. 

"I  will  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  this  rover,"  said 
Wallace. 

Then  calling  together  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
followers,  Boyd,  Keril,  Seton  and  others,  to  whom 
the  dust  of  the  most  desperate  battle  was  as  the 
breath  of  life,  he  commanded  them  to  arm  them- 
selves and  lie  flat  on  the  deck  so  as  to  be  out  of 
sight.  He  ordered  the  mariners  below,  e.xcept 
such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  manage  the 
vessel,  and  he  gave  the  master  instructions,  upon 
pain  of  death,  so  to  steer  as  that,  while  the  vessel 
iiad  the  appearance  of  attempting  to  fly,  he  should 
in  fact  permit  the  Rover  to  come  up  with  him  and 
to  do  his  worst.  Wallace  himself  then  lay  down 
on  the  deck,  that  nothing  might  be  seen  which 
would  intimate  any  purpose  of  resistance.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I)c  Longueville's  vessel    ran  on 

board  that  of  the  champion,  and  the  Red  Rover  1  The  St.  Louis  Pennant  objects  to  the  phrr.ses, 
casting  out  grappling  irons  to  make  sure  of  his  "  beastly  drunk"  and  "  drunk  as  a  beasl,"  some- 
prize,  jumped  on  deck  in  complete  armor,  followed  times  used  to  describe  people  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
by  his  men,  who  gave  a  terrible  shout  as  if  the  vie-  ]  tion.  It  is  a  gross  slander  upon  the  beast  creation, 
lory  had  been  already  secured.  But  the  armed  We  never  saw  a  beast  that  was  not  too  respectable 
Scots  darted  up  at  once,  and  the  Rover  found  him-  to  get  drunk :  man  is  the  only  animal  that  is  mean 
self  unexpectedly  engaged  with  men  accustomed  enough  to  doit.  Shame,  shame  upon  him  who 
to  consider  victory  as  secure  when  they  were  only  calls  himself  lord  of  the  creation,  and  yet  makes 
opposed  as  one  to  two  or  three.  himself  lower  than  the  very  swine. 


fain  to  close  with  the  Scottish  champion,  in  hopes 
of  overpowering  him  in  the  grapple.  In  this  he 
was  foiled.  They,  fell  on  the  deck,  locked  in  each 
others  arms,  but  the  Frenchman  fell  undermost; 
and  Wallace,  fixing  his  grasp  on  his  gorget,  com- 
pressed it  so  closely,  notwithstanding  it  was  made 
of  the  finest  of  steel,  that  the  blood  gushed  from 
his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  he  was  only  able  to  ask 
for  quarters  by  signs.  His  men  threw  down  their 
arms  when  they  saw  their  leader  so  severely  han- 
dled. The  victor  granted  them  all  their  lives,  but 
took  possession  of  their  vessel  and  detained  them 
as  prisoners. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  harbor, 
Wallace  alarmed  the  place  by  displaying  the  Ro. 
ver's  colors,  as  if  De  Longueville  was  coming  to 
pillage  the  town.  The  bells  were  rung  backwards, 
horns  were  blown,  and  the  citizens  were  hurrying 
to  arms,  when  the  scene  changed.  The  Scottish 
lion  on  his  shield  of  gold  was  raised  above  the  pi- 
ratical flag,  and  announced  that  the  champion  of 
Scotland  was  approaching,  with  his  prey  in  his 
clutch.  He  landed  with  his  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  to  the  court  of  France,  where,  at  Wallace's 
request,  the  robberies  which  the  pirate  had  commit- 
ted were  forgiven  him,  and  the  King  even  confer- 
red the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Sir  Thomas  de  Lon- 
gueville, and  ofl^ered  to  take  him  into  his  service. 
But  the  Rover  had  contracted  such  a  friendship  for 
his  victor,  that  he  insisted  on  uniting  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  Wallace,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  fought  by  his  side  in  many  a  bloody 
battle,  where  the  prowess  of  Sir  'I  homas  de  Lon- 
gueville was  remarked  as  inferior  to  that  of  none 
save  his  heroic  conqueror.  His  fate  also  was  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  his  patron. 

Being  distinguished  by  his  beauty,  as  well  as  by 
the  strength  of  his  person,  he  rendered  himself  so 
acceptable  to  a  young  lady,  heiress  to  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Charteris,  that  she  chose  him  for  a 
husband,  bestowing  on  him  with  her  hand  the  do- 
mains annexed  to  it.  Their  descendants  took  the 
name  of  Charteris,  as  connecting  themselves  with 
their  maternal  ancestors,  tlie  ancient  proprietors  of 
the  property,  though  the  name  of  Thomas  de  Lon- 
gueville was  equally  lumored  among  tliem  ;  and 
the  large  two-handod  sword  witli  which  he  mow- 
ed the  ranks  of  war,  is  still  preserved  among  the 
family  monuments.  Anc>ther  account  is  that  the 
family  name  of  De  Longueville  was  Charteris. — 
'i  he  estate  afterwards  passed  to  a  family  of  Blairs, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Grey. 


Too  much  Physir. — It  is  an  opinion  which  we- 
have  formed  after  much  observation  of  the  habits 
of  different  persons  and  families  in  the  employment 
of  physicians,  that  if  there  was  not  ever  over  one 
dose  ©f  physic  administered  where  there  are  ten, 
the  ages  of  men  and  women  would  be  much  length- 
ened out.  Irregularity  of  habits,  want  of  exercise, 
fancied  inability  to  move  about,  very  soon  put  a 
person  into  the  condition  of  sending  for  a  doctor; 
and  when  the  doctor  comes,  nothing  will  satisfy 
short  of  a  dose  of  physic.  'I'hat  too  much  physic 
is  taken,  is  not  so  often  the  fault  of  the  physician 
as  of  the  patient.  The  administration  of  the  first 
dose  lays  the  foundation  for  a  second  :  if  it  recti- 
fies the  passage  of  the  bowels,  or  the  quality  and 
circulation  of  the  blood,  nature  will  require  the  aid 
of  the  same  artificial  stimulant  so  soon  as  the  effect 
passes  away.  Thus  we  find  many  persons  who 
never  can  pass  by  certain  times  and  seasons  with- 
out  g  iing  through  sundry  severe  operations  of 
medicine.  The  consequence  is  sooner  or  later  that 
the  constitution  is  undermined,  and  the  career  of 
life  shortened  sometimes  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty 
years. — Farmer's  JMonlhly  J'isitor. 


GKEGN'S   PATEXT    STRAW    CUTTER. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  at  ihelVew  England  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Nos,  51  and  62  Norlh  Mar- 
ket Street,  have  for  sale,  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutler,  operating  on  a  niechanical  principle  not  before 
applied  to  any  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent effects  of  tills  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it,  that  the  strength  of  a  halt  grown  boy  is  sufficient 
to  work  it  efficiently. 

2.  With  even  this  morieiate  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  bush- 
els a  minute,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3-  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 

Oct.  14. 

ElVGLtSII  ACORNS  AKD  SPANISH  CHESNI  TS. 

Just  received  and  for  sale,  a  few  quarts  of  English  Acorns 
The  tree  is  very  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most  ornanienta 
of  the  English  forest  trees.  Also  a  few  Spanish  Chesnuls 
— twice  as  large  as  the  common  sort — }  rice  50  cents  pe 
quart.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Oct  *8. 


HYACIIVTHS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  a  large  assortment  of  Don 
hie  and  Single  Hyacinths  of  every  color  and  shade.  Also 
Tulips  of  mixed  sorts,  Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies;  the 
have  also  at  their  garden  all  the  fine  varieties  of  Preonies 
which  will  be  furnished  at  one  tiav's  notice.  Lilies  ani 
PiEonies,  and  Crown  Imperials,  should  be  planted  in  Augus 
or  the  first  of  September.  We  shall  receive  a  great  vnriel 
of  Bullions  Roots,  from  Holland,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  no 
tico  will  he  given.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

August  26. 
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N.    E.    FARMER 


ADDRESS 

.it  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

BV   NICHOLAS    BIDDLE,    KSQ. 

[Concluded.] 
Anotliur  defect  of  our  farmers  isj  tliat  we  '  do  not 
rai.so  .sheep  enough.  Some  years  since  we  were 
among  Ihc  first  to  import  the  merinos,  and  to  in- 
dulge ill  the  wildness  of  that  e.xtravagnncc,  until 
we  liad  secured  vast  numbers  of  these  liigh-priced 
animal.s,  without  any  previous  accumulation  of  roots 
to  sustain  them,  and  then  found  that  we  should  have 
to  purchase  expensive  food  for  them.  That  at 
once  disenchanted  us.  It  was  then  seen  that  not 
only  in  palace.-!  but  in  sheep-folds  "  a  favorite  has 
no  friends."  To  enthusiasm  succeeded  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust,  and  these  unhappy  victims  were 
sacrificed  to  the  knife,  for  no  other  crime  than 
their  appetite.  We  have  not  yet  overgrown  this 
horror— but  it  was  entirely  our  own  fault.  There 
are  many  parts  of  the  State  where  sheep  would 
take  care  of  themselves,  in  the  woods,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  root  crops  would 
furnish  a  cheap  and  wholesome  support  during  the 
remainder. 

And  this  leads  to  the  great  improvement,   which 
of  all  others  we  most  need,  which    is  the    multipli- 
cation of  root  crops.      No  soil  can  withstand  a  suc- 
cession of  grain  crops  ;  and,    instead  of  letting    it 
lie  fallow,  in  order  to    recruit  from    exhaustio^  as 
was  the  old  plan,  the  belter  practice  now  is,  to  plant 
in  the  same  field  u  crop    of  roots.       These    draw 
their  nourishment    from  a    lower   region   than    the 
grain  i:rops  do  ;  they  derive    a  great    part  of   their 
food  from  the   atmosphere  by    their   large    leaves, 
which  at   the  same  time  shelter    the  soil  from    the' 
extreme  heats  ;  they  provide  a  fresh  and  juicy  food 
for  cattle  during  the    winter,  thus    enabling  us   to 
keep  a  largo  stock,  which,  in  addition  to   thl;  profit 
of  them,  furnish  abundant  manure    with   which    to 
return  to  the  grain  crops.     Now  this  should  be  our 
effort — more  roots,  more  manure,  then  more  grain. 
We  cannot  much   err  in    the  choice  of   these  roots. 
Common  turnips,  Swedish    turnips,  mangel  wurtzel 
are  all  good,  though  in  various    degrees  ;  but,  per- 
haps, the  sugar  beet  will  be   found  the    best  of   all 
—not  for  the  purpose,  at  least  at   present,  of  mak- 
ing sugar— but  as  the  most  nutritious  food  for  cat- 
tle, and    the    most    milk-producing   vegetable    for 
coivs  in  winter.     These  root  crops  will  grow  abun- 
dantly ;  and  what  I  would  especially  desire  to   see 
IS,  that  we  should  confide  in  our  long  and  mild  au- 
tumns, and  see  if  they   would  .not    yield  us  a    crop 
of  roots  planted  immediately  as  the  grain    harvesU 
were  removed,  so  as  to  be  ready  by  winter    for  the 
cattle. 

Another  thing  wh.ch  we  should  strive  to  amend 
is,  tiie  nnfarmer-like  and  slovenly  appearance  of 
our  fields.  Clean  cultivation  is  like  personal  neat- 
ntss  to  an  individual— a  great  attraction  to  a  farm  ; 
but  who  can  see  without  mortification  our  fields  of 
Indian  corn  or  potatoes,  just  as  tliey  are  verging  to 
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maturity,  out-topped  and  stilled  by  a  rival  crop  of 
weeds,  which  seem  wailing  with  impatience  for 
the  removal  of  the  real  crops,  when  they  and  all 
their  seed  may  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ground!  The  rule  of  farming  should  be.  nrvor  to 
let  any  thing  grow  in  our  fields  which  we  did  not 
put  there  ;  and  the  value  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
the  crop,  would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  re- 
moving these  noxious  intruders. 

Nor  do  we  pay  sufficient  attention  to  our  gar- 
dens. We  are  too  often  content  with  a  small  en- 
closure, where  a  few  peas  and  beans  and  a  little 
sallad  are  left  to  struggle  with  a  gigantic  family  of 
weeds — not  to  speak  of  the  frequent  inroads  from 
the  pigs — and  what  can  be  saved  comes  at  last  on 
our  tables  the  scanty  companions  of  the  masses  of 
animal  food  which  form  almost  our  exclusive  sub- 
sistence. For  such  a  wilderness,  how  easy  would 
it  be  to  substitute  the  cheap  and  wholesome  luxury 
of  many  vegetables  which  would  grow  without  tiie 
least  trouble,  and,  while  they  gave  variety  to  (,ur 
tables,  would  diminish  our  excessive  and  expensive 
use  of  animal  food. 

The  same  waat  of  neatness  pervades  the  exte- 
rior of  our  dwellings.  We  look  in  vain  for  the 
trim  grass-plot,  the  nice  border,  the  roses,  the  climb- 
ing vines,  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  our  native  wild 
flowers.  These  cheap  and  easy  works,  which 
seem  trifles,  make  up  the  great  mass  of  enjoyments  ; 
they  are  the  innocent  occupations  of  the  youn" 
members  of  the  family — the  elegant  luxury  of  thern 
all  ;  and  they  impress  even  a  passing  stranger  with 
a  sense  of  the  ta^te  and  ease  of  the  farmer. 

In  fruits,  too,  we  are  deficient.  Our  climate  in- 
vites us  to  plant,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
fruit  which  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  all 
of  them  prosper  with  a  little  shelter.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  insects  which  infest  them;  but  these, 
care  will  exterminate  Undoubtedly  some  species 
are  short-lived,  but  it  is  easy  to  provide  a  succes- 
sion;  and  even  many  productions  which  we  used 
to  think  uncongenial  to  our  climate,  will  succeed  if 
we  only  try  them.  For  instance,  I  am  satisfied, 
from  my  experience,  that  every  farmer  may  have 
his  palch  of  grapes  quite  as  readily  as  he  can  his 
patch  of  beans  or  peas.  He  has  only  to  plant  his 
cuttings  as  he  would  Indian  corn,  at  a  sufticient 
distance  to  work  them  with  the  hoe-harrow.  They 
will  live  through  the  winter  without  any  covering, 
and  with  less  labor  than  Indian  corn,-  because  the 
corn  requires  re-planting  every  year,  while  the 
vines  will  last  for  a  century.  He  will  thus  pro- 
vide a  healthful,  pleasant  fruit  for  his  family  use, 
or  a  profitable  article  for  the  market. 

I  was  about  to  name  one  mere  iniprnvenient,  but 
I  hesitate  about  it — I  mean  the  substitution  of  ox- 
en for  horses  on  farms.  All  the  theory  is  in  favor 
of  the  ox.  He  costs  little,  works  hard,  eats  little  ; 
and  when  we  have  done  with  him  he  is  worth  more 
than  when  we  began;  whereas  a  horse  costs  much, 
eats  much,  and  when  he  dies  is  worth  nothinn-. 
Vet,  alter  all,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  the  ox  in- 
to fashion.  He  has  a  failing  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  more  fatal  than  madness  to  a  dog — he  cannot 
"  go  ahead  ;"  and  it  seems  a   severe  trial  for    our 


impatient  American  nature  to  creep  behind  an  ox 
plough,  or  to  doze  in  an  ox-cart.  And  then  there 
is  a  better  reason,  in  small  farms,  where  both  oxen 
and  horses  cannot  be  kept,  for  the  preference  of 
the  horse.  The  ox  can  do  only  farm  work,  and  i.^ 
utterly  useless  for  the  road.  He  is  of  no  benefit 
to  the  farmer's  family.  We  can  neither  make  a 
visit  with  him,  nor  go  to  church  with  him,  nor  go  to 
court  with  him;  and  if  the  present  immense  p^diti- 
cal  assemblies  are  to  continue  in  fashion,  they 
would  be  like  the  bufl^alo  meetings  in  the  prairies, 
and  it  would  be  more  difficult  than  it  now  is  in  po.' 
I.tical  convefttious  to  find  whose  ox  gored  his  nei^h 
bor'fl.  ° 

There  was  one  caution  which  I  would  have  ven- 
tured to  off'er  some   years    ago,  against  the    indul- 
gence of  expensive  habits  of  living,  and  an   undue 
preference  of  things  foreign  over  the  fruits  of  our 
own  industry— but  which,  I  rejoice  to  think,  is   no 
longer  necessary.     Long  may  it  continue  so.    Sim- 
plicity and   frugality  are    the  basis  ol    all  indepen- 
dence in  farmers.      If  our  mode  of  living  be   plain 
it  belongs  to  our  condition  ;  if   our  mairners    seem' 
cold,  or  even  rough,  they  are  at    least    natural,  and 
their  simple  sincerity   will  gain    nothing  by    beinn- 
polished  into  duplicity.     Though    Italian    mantef. 
pieces  and  folding-doors  are  indispen  sable  to    hap- 
piness in  cities,  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  wcl 
come  of  country    hospilclity.     If   a   finer  gloss  be 
given  to  foreign  fabrics,  let  us  be  content  with  the 
simpler  dresses  which  come   from  our  own  soil  and 
our  own    industry;  they    may  not    fit   us  quite    as 
well,  but,  rely  on    it,  they    become  us    far    belter  ; 
and  if  ive  must  needs  drink,  let  us   prefer  the    una' 
dulterated  juice  of  our  own  orchards  to  all    exotic 
fermentations— even   of  that    bad  translation    into 
French  of  our  own  cider,  called  champagne. 

1  have  spoken  of  farms  and  farming  ;  let  me  add 
a  few  words  about  the  farmer.  The  time  was, 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia farmer  as  a  dull,  plodding  person,  whose  proper 
representative  was  the  Conesloga  horse  by  his  side  ; 
indift'erent  to  the  education  of  his  children,  anxious 
only  about  I'lis  large  barn,  and  when  the  least  cul- 
tivated part  of  the  farm  was  the  parlor.  These 
caricatures,  always  exaggerated,  have  passed  away, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  takes  his  rank  among 
the  most  intelligent  of  his  countrymen,  with  no  dis- 
position for  improvements  beyond'  the  natural  cau- 
tion with  which  all  new  things  should  be  consider- 
ed before  they  are  adopted.  But  an  unwillingness 
to  try  what  is  new,  forms  no  part  of  the  American. 
How  can  it  be,  since  our  whole  government  is  a 
novelty  ;  our  whole  system  of  laws  undergoino-  con- 
stant changes  ;  and  we  are  daily  encounlerrng,  in 
all  the  WMlks  of  life,  things  which  startle  the  more 
settled  huhits  of  the  old  worid.  When  such  nov- 
elties are  first  presented,  the  European  looks  back 
to  know  what  the  past  would  think  of  it :  the  Amer- 
ican look.s  forward    to  find    how    it  will  afl^ect    the 

future  ;— the  European  thinks  of  his  grandfather 

the  American  of  his  grandchildren.  There  was 
once  a  prejudice  against  all  these  things— against 
what  was  called  theory  and  book-farming ;— but 
that  absolutely  has  passed  away.     In  all  other  oc- 
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cupations,  men  desire  to  know  lioiv  others  are  get- 
ting on  in  the  same  pursuits  elsewhere  ;  they  in- 
form themselves  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world, 
and  are  on  the  alert  to  discover  and  adopt  improve- 
ments.    The  farmers  have  few    of   these    advanta- 


Ail  these    improvements    which    may   adorn    or 

I  benefit  our  farms,  arc  recommended  to  us    not  only 

by  our  own  individual  interests,  but    by   the  higher 

I  sentiment  of  our  duty  to  the   country.     This  is  es- 

I  sentially  a  nation  of  farmers.'     No  where  else  is  so 


o-ns  ■  they  do  not    meet  at   e.vchanges    to    concen- i  Urge  a  portion  of  the  communi'y  engaged  in  farm 


trate  all  the  new^  of  commerce  ;  they  have  no  fac 
tories,  where  all  that  is  doing  among  their  compe 
titers  abroad  is  discussed  ;  no  agent  to  refiort  the 
slighlesl  movements  which  may  aliect  their  interests. 
Th°ey  live  apart,  they  rarely  come  together,  and 
have  no  concert  of  action.  Now  this  defect  can 
be  best  supplied  by  reading  works  devoted  to  their 
interests,  because  these  may  fill  up  ths  leisure 
hours  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  in  idleness 
or  misemployed  in  dissipation  ;  and  as  some  sort 
of  newspaper  is  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  let  us 
select  one  whicli,  discarding  the  eternal  violence 
of  party  politics,  shall  give  us  all  that  is  useful  or 
new  in" our  profession.  This  society  has  endeav- 
ored to  promote  such  a  one  in  the  Farmer's  Cabi- 
inet,  a  monthly  paper,  e.xclusively  occupied  with 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture— where  we  may  learn 
what  is  doing  in  our  line  over  all  the  world,  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  that,  for  a  dozen  stalks  of  corn,  or  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  potatoes,  we  may  have  a  con- 
stant source  of  pleasing  and    useful  information. 

1  think,  however,  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
for  some  startling  novelty  in   farming.      We    were 
tauo^ht  in  our  youth  to  consider  fire  and    water    as 
the  deadliest  foes.     They   are  at    last    reconciled, 
and  their  union  has   produced  the    master-power  of 
the  world.     Steam  has   altered  the    whole    routine 
of  human  labor;  it  has  given  to  England  alone  the 
equivalent  in  labor  of  four  hundred  jnillicms  of  men. 
As  yet,  commerce   and    manufactures    alone    have 
felt  its  influence,  but  it  cannot  be  that    this  gigan- 
tic power  will  long  be    content  to    remain    shut  up 
in  factories  and  ships.      Rely   upon  it,    steam    will 
before  long  run  off  the  track   into  the  fields,  for,  of 
all  human  employments,  farm-work  is  the  most  de- 
pendent on  mere  manual   labor.      Be  not,  therefore, 
surprised  if  we  yet  live   to  see  so  ■,*'    steam-plough 
making  its  hundred  furrows  in  our  fields  ;  or   some 
liuye    engine,  like    the    extinct    iimmmoth,    roving 
throuoh  the  western  forests,  and   mowing  down  the 
woods,  like  a  cradler  in    the    harvest-field.       Wild 
as  this  seems,  there  is  nothing  in    it  stranger   than 
what  we  have  all  witnessed   already.      When    Ful- 
ton and  Oliver  Evans   first  talked    to  us  about,    the 
sti'ainboat  and  the    railroad,  we    thought  them    in- 
sane, and  already  we   enjoy    more    than    they  ever 
anticipated  in   their  most  sanguine  moments.     One 
of  these  applications  of  steam — the  rnising  of  wa- 
ter for  agriculture — I  have    already    attempted,    in 
my  own  small  way.      You   know  that   the    greatest 
enemy  of  our  farming    is  the  drought  of   mid-sum- 
Qier,  when  all  vegetation  withers,  and  the  decaying 
crop-i  reproach    us   with    suffering  the   magnificent 
rivers  by  their  sides  to    pass  away.     In  the   south- 
ern climates  of  the   old   world,    men    collect,  with 
great  toil,  the  smallest  nils,  and    make    them  wind 
over  their  fields;— the  hand-bucket   of  Egypt,  the 
vfater-wheel  of  Persia,  all  the  toilsome  contrivance 
of  manual  labor,    are    put    in    requisition  to    carry 
freshness  and  fertility  over  fields  not  wanting  them 
more  than  our  own.      With  far  greater  advantages, 
absolutely  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  that  branch 
of  cultivation ;  may  wu  not  hope  that  these  simple 
means  of  irrigation  may   be    luperseded  by    steam, 
when  a  few  bushels  of  coal  may   disperse  over    our 
fields,  from  our  e.xhauatless    rivers,   abundajit   sup- 
plios  of  water. 


inp  ;  no  where  else  are  the  cultivators  of  the  earth 
more  independent  or  more  powerful.  One  would 
think  that  in  Europe  the  great  business  of  life  was 
to  put  each  other  to  death  ;  for  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  men  are  drawn  from  the  walks  of  produc- 
tive industry  and  trained  to  no  other  occupation 
than  to  shoot  foreigners  ahvnys,  and  their  own  coun- 
trymen occasionally  ; — while  here,  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  the  nation  is  directed  with  intense  force  up- 
on peaceful  labor.  A  strange  spectacle  this,  of 
one,  and  only  one,  nnarmed  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  !  There  is  abroad  a  wild  struggle  be- 
tween existing  authority  and  popular  pretensions, 
and  our  own  example  is  the  common  theme  of  ap- 
plause and  denunciatwrn.  It  is  the  more  important 
then,  for  the  fanners  of  this  country  to  be  true  to 
their  own  principles.  The  sod  is  theirs — the  gov- 
ernment  is  theirs — and  on  them  depends  mainly 
the  continuance  of  their  system.  That  system  is, 
that  enlightened  opinion  and  the  domestic  tie.s  are 
more  stable  guarantees  of  social  tranquility  than 
mere  force,  and  that  the  government  of  the  plough 
is  safer,  and,  when  there  is  need,  stronger  than 
the  government  of  the  sword.  If  the  existing  dis- 
sensions of  the  old  world  are  to  he  settled  by  two 
millions  of  soldiers,  all  ours  will  soon  be  decided 
by  two  millions  of  voters.  The  instinct  of  agricul- 
ture is  for  peace  —  for  the  empire  of  reason,  not  of 
violence — of  votes,  not  of  bayonets.  Nor  shall  we, 
as  freemen  and  members  of  a  fireside  profession, 
hesitate  in  our  choice  of  the  three  great  master- 
influences  which  now  rule  the  world — kokce,  opin- 
ion, and  AFFECTION — the  carlridge-box,  the  ballot- 
box,  and  the  band-box. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  GARDENING. 

Permit  me,  Mr  Editor,  to  transcribe,  fi'liin  the 
pages  of  an  old  work  on  gardening,  a  few  curious 
recipes  for  the  propagation  and  management  of 
fruit  trees,  which  will  amuse  your  readers  as  much 
as  did  the  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet, 
entitled  "Old  Times  in  Medicine."  It  is  indeed 
surpassing  strange  that  the  writers  of  such  superla- 
tive nonsense  should  ever  have  obtained  readers, 
whose  faith  would  be  strong  enough  to  permit  them 
to  receive  it  for  truth,  but  our  surprise  is  in  a  meas- 
ure abated,  when  we  read  at  the  commencement  of 
this  work,  "and  for  writing  and  reading,  it  skilleth 
not  whether  the  farmer  be  able  to  do  it  or  no;  you 
shall  not  put  him  to  make  reckonings  of  long  time, 
neither  yet  of  more  things  than  his  memory  may 
well  carry  away." 

IIow  blessed,  indeed,  are  we  who  live  in  this 
age  of  light  and  reason  !  The  reflection  ought  to 
inspire  us  with  a  reverence  for  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing  and  writing,  which  we  enjoy,  and  instead  of 
holding  book-knowledge  in  contempt,  we  cannot  be 
Kiiflicienlly  grateful  that  by  it  we  are  brought  to 
see  the  egregious  folly  to  which  those  ari*  liable 
who  are  deprived  of  the.-<e  blessings.  S.  Dale. 

SPECIAL     OBSKRVATIONS. 

1,  "  If  you  liollow  the  branch  of  a  cherry-  tree, 
taking  away  the  pith,  and  after  set  it  again,  it  will 
bring  forth  fruit  without  any  stone. 


2.  To  make  cherries  and  peaches  of  an  aromatic 
taste  and  smell,  at  the  time  of  grafting  wet  the 
grafts  in  honey,  and  put  therein  a  little  of  the  pow- 
der of  cloves,  nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  and  the  fruit 
will  have  a  taste  of  them. 

3.  To  have  medlars  in  their  greatness,  so  that 
one  may  be  better  than  twenty  others,  graft  them 
on  a  goustbcrry  bush  !  and  at  the  grafting  thereof, 
ti'et  litem. 

4.  'I'o  have  mulberries  early  ripe,  graft  in  the 
increase  of  the  moon,  three  or  four  days  before  the 
first  quarter,  for  how  many  days  the  moon  is  old 
when  grafted,  so  many  years  will  it  be  before  the 
tree  brings  forth  fruit, 

5  To  have  nuts  without  shells,  take  a  kernel 
which  is  sound,  wrap  it  in  wool,  or  the  leaves  of 
the  vine,  and  so  plant  it,  and  the  nut-tree  coming 
thereof,  will  bring  forth  nuts  without  shells. 

»i.  To  cause  an  oak  or  other  tree  to  continue 
evergreen,  graft  it  upon  a  colewort  I 

7.  Write  what  you  will  in  the  eyelet  of  the  fig- 
tree  which  you  mean  to  graft,  and  the  fig  growing 
therefrom  will  contain  the  said  writing. 

8.  The  fig-tree  will  not  lose  his  fruit  if  you  cast 
about  it  pits  while  the  seven  stars  do  appear,  water- 
ing the  foot  with  salt  brine. 

11.  The  pear  tree  will  liave  a  fruit  smelling  like 
roses,  if  you  put  into  the  cleft,  at  the  time  of  graft. 
ing,  the  leaf  of  a  sweet-smelling  rose  :  by  thJB 
piece  of  cunning,  roses  become  to  smell  of  musk 
and  cloves. 

10.  To  make  peaches  red,  take  up  the  stone  af- 
teryou  have  planted  it  seven  days,  open  the  shell, 
put  into  it  some  vermilion,  and  plant  it  again:  or 
if  you  graft  the  peach  tree  upon  the  red  rose  tree 
the  fruit  will  be  red. 

11.  Pierce  the  body  of  the  peach  tree  and  take 
away  the  pith,  and  you  will  have  peaches  without 
stones. 

12.  To  make  the  fruit  of  the  bitter  almond  sweet, 
water  the  tree  with  warm  water,  opening  the  ground 
at  the  root. 

13.  To  make  apples  red,  plant  red  roses  near 
them. 

14.  Graft  the  peach  upon  the  almond  tree,  and 
you  will  have  fruit,  both  peaches  and  almonds, 
whose  rind  and  kernel  will  be  good  to  eat. 

15.  Graft  an  apple  with  a  peach,  and  the  peach 
upon  a  pear,  and  you  shall  have  strange  fruit,  call- 
ed peacli  apples  and  peach  pears  to  eat 

16.  To  have  peaches  or  almonds  to  grow  with 
letters  written  on  them.  After  that  you  have  eaten 
the  peaches  or  almonds,  steep  the  stone  two  or 
three  days ;  afterwards  open  it  softly,  take  out  the 
kernel,  and  with  a  brass  pen  write  upon  the  rind 
what  you  please,  but  not  deep  ;  replace  the  kerne), 
wrapping  it  about  with  paper  or  parchment,  and  so 
plant  it,  and  the  fruit  growing  thereupon  will  be 
written  and  engraved  !" 


Large  yield  of  corn. — JVew  Hampshire  out- 
done.— We  see  a  certificate  signed  by  William  P. 
Hume,  George  Moore,  Joseph  H.  Clay,  and  R.  P. 
Rankins,  that  George  W.  Williams,  of  Bourbon 
Co.  Ky.,  raised  the  past  season  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  one  hundred  andfjiyeight  bushels  of  corn. 
'I'lius  we  have  evidence  to  believe,  that  one  acre 
well  cultivated,  will  produce  as   much  as  six   acres 

without  proper  preparation JVashvitle    Jigricultu- 

rist. 


Bank  up  your  houses  and    list   your    doors  :   be 
particularly  careful,  also,  to  shut  the  door. 


voi>.  XIX. BIO. at. 
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riNETIiEE  BORER,  &c. 
We  t;il%o  tlie  subjoined  extracts  fioin  n  letter 
received  iVoni  our  iiiucli  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  S. 
Blandiii^-,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  letter  was  not 
intended  for  the  public  eye,  riiid  if  we  have  com- 
mitted any  ofl'ence  in  extractirifj  from  it  for  our 
columns,  we  would  offer  in  e.xtenuation,  that  it  is 
a  practice  with  us  to  publish  every  thinif  that  conies 
into  our  hands  which  lias  a  tendency  to  benefit  the 
agricultural  community,  or  in  other  words,  to  pro- 
mote  the  good  of  "the  ^'reatest  number."       .1.  B. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  20.  1840. 
Mil  J.  B  KCK. — '-'  *  * — I  have  noticed  in  the 
N.  E.  Farmer  several  notices  of  the  Borer  and  the 
methods  of  saving  the  fruit  trees  from  their  destruc- 
tive influence,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  few 
words  would  be  interesting,  on  the  destruction  to 
our  pine  timber  by  the  Bastrichus  that  attacks  the 
pine  forests  in  June  and  July,  so  as  to  destroy  of- 
ten acres  before  its  ravages  are  checked.  It  is 
often  invited  to  the  attack  by  the  limbs  beinn-  bro- 
ken ofTor  a  trre  falling  down  by  wind  or  the  axe 
in  June,  and  from  that  the  insect  extends  its  work 
to  the  adjoining  trees.  On  my  way  from  Newber- 
ry C.  H.  to  Columbia,  4.5  miles,  I  counted  over  100 
places  where  from  5  trees  to  twenty  acres  had  been 
destroyed  by  them  this  year.  They  deposite  the 
egg  in  the  bark  and  the  worm  feeds  upon  the  ten- 
der ring  of  the  new  growth,  and  so  thoroughly  do 
they  consume  it  that  the  whole  bark  may  be  pealed 
off.  No  other  wood  but  the  pine  is  touched  by 
them.  The  insects  are  so  numerous  that  wood- 
peckers are  collected  in  great  numbers  to  feed  on 
them.  Whether  they  stop  their  ravages  I  know 
not;  but  probably  the  wood  becomes  too  hard  to 
favor  their  farther  progress.  They  have  been 
more  destructive  this  year  than  I  have  ever  known 
them. 

Ochra  a  valuable  Vegflabh. 
I  have  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  Ochra 
seed  to  send  you.  I  think  you  have  not  introduced 
it  into  your  markets  yet  as  a  vegetable.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  vegetables  for  summer  use  in  the 
world.  It  is  boiled  ai^d  eaten  with  drawn  butter, 
or  cut  fine  and  boiled  in  soups,  which  with  the  to- 
mato makes  the  king  of  soups.  We  use  si«  much 
of  these  vegetables  that  it  makes  the  soup  thick. 
Try  it  and  taste  for  yourself,  and  if  you  do  not  say 
the  half  had  not  been  told  you,  I  'reckon'  I'll  not 
'guess'  again.  The  pod  is  gathered  for  UT<e  be- 
fore it  gets  fibrous.  This  vegetable  if  once  intro- 
duced among  you  would  never  be  laid  aside.  It 
comes  into  use  nearly  as  soon  as  the  tomato,  and 
is  in  full  growth  at  frost.  I  had  a  stalk  this  year 
ten  feet  high  with  five  branches.  It  should  be 
planted  2  or  .i  feet  apart,  according  to  the  soil,  and 
it  will  branch  and  bear  much  better.  It  may  be 
sliced  up  and  dried  when  young  and  used  in  soups 
in  the  winter.  I  have  some  of  the  pods  to  put  up  for 
you  on  the  stalk,  that  you  may  see  how  they  grow. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  for  yon  to  raise  them,  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  some  of  your  friends  and 
get  them  into  use.  It  is  a  most  healthy  vegetable, 
and  very  productive. 

Spirit  of  huprovemtnl  manifest. 
There  is  a  great  spirit  of  improvement  wak- 
ing up  in  this  State,  and  many  persons  are  seizing 
hold  of  such  things  as  come  out  new  to  th(?m,  with 
a  desire  to  understand  their  causes.  I  wrote  a 
note  to  the  '  youthorn  Planter,' saying  that  a  young 
planter  had  over  cropped  himself  and    had  to    turn 


out  one  half  of  his  corn  to  the  grass  after  the  first 
ploughing,  and  the  other  half  he  had  ploughed 
three  times  deep  and  thoroughly,  and  at  that  time 
(1st  July)  he  was  astonished  to  find  his  neglected 
field  much  better  than  that  he  had  nursed  so  well. 
It  excited  inquiry,  and  I  was  called  on  to  give  the 
rationale,  which  I  did  in  a  way  to  keep  up  in(|uiry 
rather  than  explain  fully  what  I  did  not  understand. 
1  used  'the  belter  part  of  valor,'  and  got  off  with 
high  compliments  tu  the  sagacity  of  inquiring  cor- 
respondents, and  leaving  the  impression  that  I  have 
a  world  of  wisdom  locked  up  in  my  own  bosom. 
Tliere  is  a  vast  deal  of  fine  stook  of  every  kind 
coming  into  the  southern  States — cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  dogs,  geese,  turkeys  and  hens,  and  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  grains  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits, 
so  you  will  see  that  great  improvements  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  result. 

Remarkable  Instance  of  the  Energies  of  the  Mind 
overcoming  the  inf  unities  of  the  Body. 
I  wish  you  to  notice  the  report  of  the  Monticello 
Fruit  Committee.  Wm.  Summer,  chairman,  has 
been  in  such  bad  health,  from  an  afTection  of  the 
spine  and  scrofula,  that  he  has  never  been  to  school. 
He  gets  about  on  crutches.  He  has  been  instruct- 
ed by  his  brothers  at  home,  and  is  now  a  fine  schol- 
ar and  one  of  the  most  intellectual  e.xperimenting 
horticulturists  and  fruitists  we  have.  He  is  doing 
a  great  deal  in  improving  stock  and  fowls,  geese, 
turkeys,  &c.,  and  will  be  a  light  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  State.  He  is  establishing  an  extensive  nur- 
sery for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees.  It  is  a  noble  instance  of  the  energies 
of  mind  overcoming  the  most  distressing  bodily  in- 
firmities. «#*»»» 
Yours,  &c., 

S.  BLANDING. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CANKER  WORM  TROUGHS. 

Will  the  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  be  so  kind 
as  to  permit  ine  to  reply  to  the  communication  of 
J.  W.  Proctor,  dated  Aug.  1st,  1840.  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  replied  to  his  communication  soon 
after  it  was  published,  but  having  been  so  constant- 
ly occupied  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  supply  as  many  of  the  community  that  were  suf- 
fering from  the  depredations  of  the  canker  worm 
as  possible,  I  have  been  prevented  from  obtaining 
the  necessary  information  so  as  to  make  an  earlier 
reply.  Having  recently  called  upon  J.  W.  Proc- 
tor, Esq.  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  lead 
troughs  used  by  him  in  J8:5-'J  and  1834,  I  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  to  find  him  at  home.  As  he  re- 
marked in  his  communication  that '  the  same  kind 
of  troughs  were  used  by  Wm.  Sutton,  Esq.j  I  pro- 
ceeded to  call  upon  him  and  he  very  kindly  show- 
ed me  one  of  the  troughs  alluded  to  by  J-  W. 
Proctor  ;  it  was  a  briad  shallow  trough  made  of  a 
piece  of  sheet  lead  about  four  inches  wide,  which 
is  about  tfie  same  width  that  I  use  to  make  the 
trough  and  roof.  It  had  scarcely  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  my  deep  leaden  troughs  with  roofs. 
His  using  such  troughs  as  the  one  shown  me  by  Mr 
Sutton,  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  my  patent 
for  the  circular  lead  troughs  in  the  least  degree. 
Upon  reading  J.  W.  P.'s  communication  again,  I 
find  his  language  is  very  guarded,  but  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  1  shall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. He  says  that  "similar  troughs"  were  used 
in  J8;i."i  and  1634,  but  says  nothing  about  their  hav- 


ing any  roof.  Ho  further  says,  "  I  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  any  man's  jjatent  rights;"  if  he  is 
honest  in  his  desires,  I  hope  in  future  he  will  in- 
form himself  better  wh.Tt  the  claims  of  an  inventor 
are  befi)re  ho  docs  any  thing  that  has  a  tendency 
to  call  in  question  their  validity. 

The  public  or  individuals  who  use  a  new  inven- 
tion, most  generally  derive  a  great  benefit  there- 
from, while  the  inventor  is  seldom  much  benefited 
and  most  generally  suffers  much  loss  by  the  expen- 
ses incurred  in  introducing  his  invention  to  the 
public. 

I  wish  also  to  state  for  the  information  of  the 
writer  who  signs  "Subscribers,"  under  date  of  Oct. 
1st,  1840,  th.it  if  seaweed  is  used  to  pack  the  space 
between  the  trough  and  the  tree,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  worms  or  insects  injuring  the  bark  under 
the  seaweed.  During  the  past  season  the  troughs 
upon  a  large  number  of  trees  have  been  taken  off 
to  make  them  larger,  where  seaweed  was  used  for 
packing,  and  the  bark  was  found  to  be  perfect 
where  the  packing  had  remained  three  years  with- 
out being  changed.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
observe  seaweed  fiir  the  most  of  my  life  in  all  the 
various  situations  in  which  it  is  used  for  farming 
purposes,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  finding  a 
mouse  nest  or  the  nest  of  any  kind  of  worm  or  in- 
sect in  it  under  any  circumstances;  and  those  who 
cannot  readily  obtain  seaweed  should  apply  a  few 
coats  of  whitewash,  and  if  the  lime  is  not  c'fteclual 
of  itself,  a  little  salt  or  copperas,  or  some  other 
poisonous  substance  that  will  not  injure  the  tree, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  an  effectual  preventive, 
if  hay,  straw  or  corn  husks  are  used  for  packing. 
Cotton  waste,  tow  nor  any  other  substance  that 
will  absorb  the  oil  and  hold  it  in  contact  with  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  should  never  be  used,  as  the  oil  ifi 
liable  to  kill  the  bark  and  of  course  the  tree. 
Thy  friend,  truly, 

J.  DENNIS,  Jr. 

Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  Uth  mo  ,  23d,  1840. 


For  ihe  New  England  Farmer. 

To  THF.  Editor: — I  notice  in  thy  valuable  pa- 
per of  10th  mo.  7tli,  an  article  signed  'Subscribers,' 
complaining  that  "  worms  and  other  bad  insects 
bedded  themselves  in  the  cotton  between  the  lead 
and  the  tree."  I  wish  simply  to  state  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  interested,  that  I  have  repaired  a 
large  number  of  troughs  where  seaweed  was  used 
for  packing — that  is,  I  took  them  off  and  made 
them  larger  and  put  them  on  again  ;  and  in  no  case 
had  any  damage  happened  to  the  tree,  although 
the  packing  had  remained  three  years  without  be- 
ing removed,  and  the  bark  under  it  was  as  perfect 
and  healthy  as  on  other  parts  of  the  tree.  Hence 
I  conclude  that  when  any  have  suffered  damage,  it 
is  in  consequence  of  their  not  using  the  right  kind 
of  packing.  Thy  friend, 

SAMUEL  DENNIS. 

Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  Uth  mo.,  SOth,  1840. 


Manngevient   of    Orchards Before    the  ground 

freezes  in  autumn,  dig  the  earth  five  or  six  inches 
deep  round  the  fruit  trees,  and  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  each  ;  remove  it  to  a  suit- 
able place  and  burn  it  with  dry  brush,  or  whatever 
combustible  is  convenient,  to  destroy  the  germ  of 
the  canker  worm  and  other  hurtful  insects.  Alix 
this  burnt  earth  with  lime  or  ashes,  and  a  double 
crop  may  be  (^expected  next  season. — jYaslwille 
JlgrictUturisl. 
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POUDRETTE.  ! 

Nf.w  York,  Oct.  21st,  1840. 
Mr  J.  Brerk,  Eilitor  of  the  JV.  E.  Farmer  : 

Dfar  Sir — I  was  desired,  a  tew  days  since,  to 
send  a   barrel  of    Poudrelte  to   your    care  for    Mr 

J B ,   of  C ,  Mass.,  which  I  did  ;  and 

sent  one  also  to  the  address  of  Joseph  lircck  &  ('o., 
as  the  editors  of  the  New  England  Farmer:  they 
were  put  on  board  of  schooner  Benjamin  Bigelow, 
Baxter,  master,  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  use  that  sent  for  vonr  use  in  a  manner  to  sat- 
isfy yourself  as  to  the  vnhie  of  the  article  prepared 
by  the  "  jVeio  York  Poudrdte  Compiniy'"  ;  as  I 
wish  it  to  stand  or  fill  by  its  own  merits,  and  not 
to  be  judijed  of  by  that  fiirnislicd  by  others.  In 
order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  it  by  those  who  have  used  it  several  years  in 
succession,  I  will  give  you  an  e.xtruct  from  a  letter 
B'ritten  by  a  practical  farmer  of  intilligence,  char- 
acter and  wealth  residing  on  Long  Island,  (Wni. 
Wickham  Mills,  Esq.,)  who  has  used  it  three  sea- 
sons with  very  favorable  results — and  especially 
so  on  wheat  the  past  season.  .Mr  Mills  says  in  a 
letter  dated  August  9th,  1840,  that  "My  wheat 
came  in  well  where  I  used  powdrette  last  fall.  It 
stood  the  winter  well,  and  the  berry  is  fine;  but 
where  I  used  bnne,  about  the  same  cost  per  acre, 
in  Ihe  same  field,  it  was  winter  killed,  and  very 
much  shrunk,  and  I  should  judge  not  half  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  per  acre.  Where  I  used  it  this 
spring  the  results  are  very  favorable.  I  used  it 
on  corn,  side  by  side  with  the  best  yard  manure, 
and  so  far  it  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  continue  so  through 
the  season.  I  also  used  it  in  my  garden,  and  it 
never  looked  better.  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  it, 
especially  for  spring  use  ;  and  I  should  like  to  use 
some  of  it  on  wheat  this  fall,  as  it  did  so  well  the 
past  season." 

Where  Mr  Mills  is  known  his  opinions  and 
statements  are  highly  appreciated.  You  will  also 
find  a  statement  of  his  in  the  pamphlet  which  I 
send  you,  together  with  several  letters  from  other 
gentlemen,  practic;il  farmers,  of   Long  Island. 

There  has  been  much  inquiry,  and  I  may  say 
douhl,  as  to  its  value  lor  after  crops,  or  for  grass 
when  applied  to  wheat  on  seeding  down.  Many 
pers  ins  suppose  that  Poudrette  will  not  be  a  last- 
ing manure.  This  is  a  question  that  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  mi^,  as  I  knew  of  no  one 
who  could  speak  from  experii'm-.e,  until  this  season, 
on  account  of  the  recent  introduction  and  use  of 
Poudrette.  I  am  now,  however,  able  to  speak  -di- 
rectly on  that  subject,  and  will  give  you  one  case 
in  point,  out  of  several. 

Mr  Brewster  Wood,  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  becSrrve 
a  share  holder  in  our  company  in  December,  18.57. 
In  the  year  1838  he  used  150  bushels;  and  from 
his  son,  who  worked  on  the  t'arni,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  viz  : 

"  We  used  poudrotlo  on  corn  in  18:)8,  half  a 
pint  to  the  hill,*  along  side  of  corn  manured  with 
stable  manure,  in  what  was  considered  equal  value, 
and  found  that  the  poudrette  pioduced  the  best 
corn.  We  tried  it  in  that  wiy  throe  seasons  in 
succession,  with  similar  results.  We  also  used  it 
on  wheat,  applying  30  bushels  in  the  fall  and  30 
bushels  in  the  sprinj;.  The  wheat  was  very  good, 
and  the  grass  following  it  was  first  rate.  It  has 
been  mowed  two  years    and  the    second    crop  was 

*The  ordinary  quantity  used  lor  corn  ie  about  one 
gill,  ui  a  handful  tu  the  lull. 


better  than  the  first.  In  1639  we  cut  a  crop  of 
hay  and  then  of  clover  in  the  fall  from  it.  We  al- 
so used  poudrette  on  buckwheat — about  10  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  its  effects  were  beyond  our  e.'ipec- 
tations  ;  whilst  on  a  small  piece  adjoining,  where 
no  poudrette  was  used,  there  was  not  more  than 
half  a  crop.  A  fine  crop  of  oats  was  raised  where 
poudrette  had  been  usod  on  corn  the   year  before." 

1  might  increase  these  statements  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not,  as  every 
farmer  who  will  reflect  one  moment  must  come  tu 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  a  valuable  manure 
in  all  cases,  but  especially  so  to  those  who  have  to 
transport  their  manure  to  any  considerable  distance  ; 
and  hy  way  of  illustrating  its  value  to  those  living 
at  a  distance  from  a  supply  of  manure,  1  will  give 
you  on  the  next  page  a  comparative  statement, 
showing  the  economy  of  using  poudrette  instead  of 
stable  manure,  and  also  the  additional  economy  to 
those  who  purchase  stock  in  the  "New  York  Pou- 
drette Company."  But  in  order  to  a  fair  compuri- 
son.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  a  bu.^hel  of  poudrette 
may  be  estimated  equal  in  value  to  one  of  our  city 
cartloads  of  street  manure,  and  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  poudrette  as  equal  to  one  of  our  manure  cart- 
loads of  stable  manure,  as  it  is  sold  here  to  the 
farmers  at  50  cents  per  load. 

I  will  now  suppose  three  farmers,  residing  on 
Long  Island,  or  in  Connecticut,  or  elsewhere,  at 
the  distance  of  two,  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
landing,  who  are  disposed,  each,  to  manure  ten 
acres  of  land  every  year  for  5  years,  and  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  manure  from  this  city.  Farmer 
A  uses  stable  manure,  farmer  B  purchases  poudrette 
annually,  and  farmer  C  takes  stock  in  the  New 
York  Poudrette  Company — and  the  accounts  will 
stand  sometlring  as  follows  at  the  end  of  five  years  : 

No.  1.  A  manures  10  acres  with  20  city  cart- 
loads of  stable  manure  at  50  cts.  per  load,         .$100 

Freight  by  sloop  to  the  landing,  20  cts.  per 
load,  200  loads,  40 

Haulage  from  landing  on  to  the  farm,   2Cc. 
per  load,  40 


Haulage  of  the  same  from  landing  to  the 
farm,  '<''5  cts.  per  load,  26  25 

liags,  50  per  year  for  5  years,  or  250  at 
22  cents,  '  .55  00 

Total  cost  to  a  share-holder  to  manure 
10  acres  for  5  years,  .'S5G1  25 

Sliowing  a  saving  over  B  who  purchares  pou- 
drette annually,  of  $120;  and  over  A  who  uses 
stable  manure,  of  $338  75.  This  great  economy, 
however,  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  the  shire- 
holders  in  this  company  have ;  it  is  indeed  only 
the  beginning  of  it,  as  the  share-holder  will  be  en- 
titled to  an  equal  quantity,  or  enough  to  manure 
his  ten  acres  for  thirteen  years  after  the  eX|,irat!on 
of  the  first  five  years,  with  the  cost  only  of  trans 
portalion  and  bags  ;  whilst  A  and  B  must  encoun- 
ter the  same  outlay  every  year. 

I  havf'  endeavored  to  make  this  comparison  in  a 
rnanner  not  to  be  questioned;  and  it  is  within  the 
facts  where  it  speaks  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  haulage  of  stable  manure,  and  it  may  be  relied 
on  ;  and  should  you  find  any  tiling  in  it  of  interest 
to  those  who  cultivate  the  soil,  you  are  Jt  liberty 
to  use  it  as  best  suits  you. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  K.  MINOR. 


Total  cost  of  manuring  10  acres  as    above 
per  year,  .  .  .  .  .  .      $180 

5 

Total  cost  for  5  years,  .  .  .        $900 

No.  2.   B  manures   10  acres  with    30  bushels    of 
poudrette  per  acre;  300  bii.  at  35  cts.,        $105  00 

Freight  on  300  bushels  at  5  cts.  per  bu.       15  00 

Haulage  from  the  landing  to  the  farm,  7 
lo?.ds  of  43  bu.,  at  75  cts.  per  load,  5  25 

Bags  to  transport  it  in — .50  bags  at  22c.      II  00 


Total  cost  of  manuring  10  acres  with  30 
bushels  of  poudrette  per  acre  per  year,  IJG  95 

5 


Total  cost  for  5  years,  StiSl  25 

No.  3.  C  purchases  three  shares  of  stock  in  the 
New  York  Poudrette  Company,  which  give  him 
300  bushels  of  poudrette  annually,  or  the  necessa- 
ry quantity  for  10  acres — and  his  account  will 
stand  thus: 

Three  shares  of  stock  in  the  N.  Y.  P  Co.,  $300  00 
Interest  on  the  cost  of  3  shares  for  5  yrs. 

at  7  per  cent.,  105  00 

Freight  on  30(1  bu.  per  year  or  1500  bu.  at 

5  cents,  75  00 


ORCHARD   GRASS^(Dachjlis  Glomerata.) 

In  England,  where  this  grass  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated,  it  is  called  "  Round-headed  Cock's-foot 
grass."  It  was  introduced  from  Virginia  into  Brit- 
ain about  the  year  1780,  though  it  was  little  known 
or  cultivated  for  many  years  after.  This  grass  has 
been  cultivated  in  small  quantities  in  dilTcrent 
parts  of  the  United  States  ;  but  from  the  many  in- 
quiries relative  to  its  habits  and  worth,  vve  con- 
clude there  is  but  little  known  of  it  in  this  country. 
Professor  Low  says,  "  it  is  justly  held  to  be  amongst 
the  superior  pasture  grasses,  and  is  suited  lor  fo- 
rage as  well  as  for  herbage.  It  is  more  nourish- 
ing in  spring  than  in  autumn,  and  requires  to  be 
closely  cropped  ;  for,  when  suffered  to  grow,  it  ri- 
ses in  tufts  and  patches,  and  loses  greatly  of  its 
nutritive  particles.  Oxen,  horses  and  sheep  eat 
this  grass  eagerly.  (Cocksfoot  should  always  be 
sown  in  combination  with  other  grasses,  as  the  rye 
grass,  the  mea<low  fescue  (fcstuca  prntinsisj  and 
other  finer  grasses." 

George  Sinclair,  gardener  to  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  ascertained  from  accurate  chemical  ex- 
periments, that  the  proportional  value  which  this 
gras-!,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  bears  to  that  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  5  to  7,  nearly.  The 
proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the  latter 
moth  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as 
C  to  10 ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  as 
G  to  14  :  G4  dr.  of  the  straws  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing afford  of  nutritive  matter  1.2  dr.  The  leaves 
or  latter  moth  and  the  straws  simply,  are  tneretbre 
of  equal  proportional  value;  a  circumstance  which 
will  point  at  this  grass  to  bo  more  valuable  for  per- 
manent pasture  than  for  hay.  The  above  details 
prove  that  the  loss  of  nearly  one  third  the  value  of 
the  crop  is  sustained  if  it  is  left  till  the  period 
when  the  seed  is  ripe,  though  the  proportional  val- 
ue of  the  grass  at  that  time  is  greater,  i.  e.  as  7  to 
5.  The  produce  does  not  increase  if  tlie  grass  is 
lefc  growing  after  the  period  of  flowering,  but  uni- 
formly decreases ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  moth, 
which  (from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  foliage  after 
the  grass  is  cropped)  is  very  considerable.     These 
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circumstances  point  out  the  necessity  of  keeping 
this  grass  closely  cropped,  either  with  the  scythe 
or  c;iltle,  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  great  merits. 

Mr  Zochariah  Cone,  in  the  Oct.  No.  of  the  New 
Genesee  Fanner,  says — "  As  to  the  soil  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  Orch.ird  grass,  J  conceive  that  moist 
rich  loam  is  the  best,  but  I  have  found  that  when  I 
have  sown  it  among  other  grasses  for  pasture,  it 
grows  lu.Kuriantly,  and  in  case.s  of  severe  drought, 
when  all  other  grasses  are  apparently  dead,  this 
stands  the  best,  being  all  the  time  green  and  fresh. 
The  best  tinif  for  sowing  I  he  seed  I  conceive  to  be 
about  the  middle  of  July  or  first  of  August,  as  prob- 
ably nature  directs  this  the  best  time  for  sowing 
when  the  seeds  ouine  to  maturity,  which  is  about 
that  time  or  earlier — to  be  dragged  in  on  mellow 
lanil,  yet  I  always  stock  in  the  spring  with  oats,  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  if  the  oats  are 
not  too  heavy  it  f;enerallv  grows  well.  Its  value 
for  hay,  I  think,  stands  .-is  high  as  any  other  gras.s, 
and  for  feed  and  the  second  crop  it  stands  pre-emi- 
nent, as  it  comes  forward  earlier  in  the  spring  and 
holds  out  longer  in  the  i'all.  I  usually  cut  ft-oni 
two  and  a  half  to  three  tons  per  acre,  e.xelusivo  of 
the  seed,  which  I  reap  before  mowing  in  the  same 
manner  aa  I  would  wheat,  and  generally  secure 
from  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  second 
crop  generally  yields  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
tons  per  acre." 

The  writer  last  March  sowed  about  a  half  an 
acre  of  Orchard  grass  in  the  corner  of  a  lot  sown 
down  in  timothy  and  herd's  grass,  that  has  been 
pastured  with  calves  and  sheep  since  July,  but  it 
has  continued  fresh  and  thriving  all  the  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  one  of  our  most 
valuable  grasses,  did  our  farmers  understand  well 
its  cultivation,  and  the  manner  of  consuming  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  From  our  experience  and  the 
information  from  others,  we  feel  entirely  safe  in 
giving  the  following  rules  : 

1st.  Strong  and  loose  ground  is  best  for  it,  but 
it  will  bear  shading  and  grow  on  land  that  will 
produce  any  other  kind  of  cultivated  grass.  Let 
the  ground  be  broken  well,  then  harrowed,  tlie 
seed  sown,  two  bushels  to  the  acre  when  alone,  or 
line  bushel  with  other  grasse.s,  then  brush  it  light- 
ly, roll  it,  and  let  it  alone.  If  the  season  is  favora- 
ble the  set  will  be  good. 

2d.  Mr  Cone  directs  that  the  seed  be  sown  in 
July  or  August,  which  is  perhaps  the  rtatural  and 
best  time  to  sow  all  kinds  of  grass;  but  no  one 
will  doubt  but  February  and  March  are  good  months 
for  sowing.  If  the  ground  is  properly  prepared, 
the  season  favorable,  there  is  perfect  safety  in  sow- 
ing in  the  spring.  A  good  stand  of  grass  might 
have  been  secured,  by  sowing  at  any  time  from 
the  first  of  last  February  till  the  last  of  September, 
of  the  present  year,  but  such  a  season  we  may  not 
soon  see  again.  This  grass  does  well  with  clover, 
herds  grass  and  timothy. 

3d.  To  get  the  full  beiielit  of  Orchard  grass,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mini  that  it  has  to  be  cut  often  or 
pastured  closely  to  prevent  it  from  growing  in  tufta 
and  bunches. 

It  affords  most  nutritive  matter  also  when  not 
suffered  to  get  entirely  ripe.  The  hay  if  cut  at 
the  right  time  is  sweet,  and  stock  are  remarkably 
fond  of  it. — J^ashvitle  (Tenn.)  Agnculturist. 


In  France,  potatoes  are  preserved  perfectly  sound 
from  year  to  year,  by  placing  them  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion acme  three  feet  under  ground. 


.  PLYMOUTH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Report  on  Improvements. 

Mr  PREStDE.NT — The  applications  for  premiums 
in  the  department  assigned  the  Committee  t>n  Im- 
provements have  this  year  been  nnusunlly  nume- 
rous. This  circumstance  alone  is  good  evidence 
that  the  great  objects  of  this  Society  are  receiving 
more  general  attention  than  in  past  years.  In  the 
circuits  WG  have  made  in  the  County,  other  and 
even  stronger  evidence  of  this  fact  has  been  pre- 
sented ;  we  have  seen  many  farmrrs,  not  applicants 
for  premiums,  engaged  in  the  prai.sewottliy  labors 
(if  rcmovino-  rocks,  draining  and  subduing  swamps, 
extending  the  area  of  their  fields,  making  the  cul- 
tivation ea.sier,  and  ensuring  more  abundant  crops. 
There  is  manifestly  a  gradual  developcment  of  the 
powers  of  our  soils:  we  hope  the  work  will  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  till  tiavellers  will  no  longer 
discover  any  occasion  to  scoff  at  us  as  the  mere  oc- 
cupants of  sand-banks;  till  the  just  reproach, 
which  is  now  pressing  heavily  on  us,  of  purchasing 
more  than  half  our  bread  stuffs,  shall  be  entirely 
wiped  away.  The  labor  of  this  association,  if  pros- 
ecuted with  a  steady  view  to  the  promotion  of  an 
intemst  common  to  every  citizen  in  the  county, 
will  have  great  influence  in  accelerating  so  desira- 
ble results. 

Five  claims  were  entered  in  May  1839,  to  the 
premiums  offered  for  tho  renovation  of  swampy 
liind.  One  claim  has  been  withdrawn  and  another 
person  prevented  from  operating  by  the  wetness 
of  the  season  has  made  a  new  entry  for  I84I.  The 
improvements  of  the  other  claimants  have  been  ex- 
amined and  the  following  awards  are  recommended. 

The  first  prnmium  $35,  to  Perez  Crocker,  of 
North  Bridgewater;  the  second  $15,  to  Nahum 
Snell,  of  West  Bridgewater.  A  gratuity  of  $5 
and  <ine  vol.  N.  E.  Farmer  to  Jonathan  Copeland, 
of  West  Bridgewater. 

The  experiment  in  the  application  of  manure  for 
which  a  premium  is  offered,  made  payable  in  1842, 
is  in  progress  by  Nathan  Whitman,  of  East  Bridge- 
water. 

Only  one  regular  entry  has  been  made  for  the 
cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  the  production  of 
cocoons.  Lincoln  Jacob,  of  Hingham,  has  2600 
trees  and  has  fed  6000  worms.  The  Committee 
think  favorably  of  Mr  Jacob's  perseverance  and 
the  knowledge  he  is  yearly  acquiring  in  this  busi- 
ness, but  believe  we  should  not  be  justified  in  re- 
commending the  award  of  the  first  premium,  as  he 
reports  only  about  .")00  trees  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber for  which  he  received  a  premium  the  last  year. 
We  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $5  and  one  vol.  N. 
E.  Farmer. 

The  following  persons  have  entitled  themselves 
to  $9  each  for  building  stone  wall — Ezekiel  Be- 
mis  and  Thomas  H.  Samson,  of  Pembroke  ;  Nath'i 
A.  Eddy  and  John  Wood,  of  Middleboro'  :  Barzil- 
lai  Caroy  and  Lyman  Copeland,  of  North  Bridge- 
water  ;  Freeman  Howard,  Solomon  Howard  and 
Nahum  Snell,  of  We.it  Bridgewater;  Jacob  Noyes, 
of  Ahington,  nnd  Benjamin  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Scituate. 
In  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  wall  built  by  Mr 
Brown  and  various  iiandsoine  improvements  on  his 
farm,  we  recommend  that  two  vols.  Yankee  Farmer 
be  given  him. 

The  ranges  of  wall  examined  have  generally 
been  built  in  a  very  substantial  and  workmanlike 
manner.  We  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  com- 
plain again  of  the  appearance  of  some  built  on  the 
highway.     Two  of  the  claimants  we  think    blame- 


worthy in  the  neglect  of  appearances.  Haste  and 
carelessness  in  building  wall  are  easily  discovered 
in  any  subse(|uer.t  examination  of  the  work.  In 
situations  where  many  eyes  are  daily  to  view  it, 
the  builders  will  always  do  wisely  in  bestowing 
equal  attention  on  breadth  and  height  as  on  length. 
Six  regular  entries  were  made  of  claims  to  the 
premiums  offered  for  the  collection  of  materials  to 
enrich  holds  We  recommend  the  award  of  the 
first  premium  $20,  to  Galen  Manley,  of  North 
Bridgewater;  the  second  $15,  to  Salmon  Howard, 
of  West  Bridgewater  ;  the  third  $12,  to  Freeman 
P.  Howland,  and  the  fourth  .'^10,  to  Chelsias  How- 
ard, of  Hanson.  We  also  recommend  that  two 
vols.  Yankee  Farmer  be  given  to  Nahum  Snell,  of 
West  Bridgewater,  and  two  vols.  N.  E.  Farmer  to 
Philip  Brewster,  of  Hanson. 

Several  unseasonable  entries  have  been  made 
to  which  we  have  given  no  attention.  Some  of 
the  claimants,  who  were  only  a  single  day  too  late, 
may  think  so  trifling  neglect  should  not  have  ex- 
cluded them;  but  the  observance  of  some  rule  is 
necessary,  and  if  we  could  have  justified  ourselves 
in  establishing  one  beyond  that  given  us  by  the 
Trustees,  it  would  have  been  extremely  diflicult, 
if  possible,  to  determine  where  the  stand  should  be 
made,  as  the  irregular  eatries  were  out  of  time 
from  one  day  to  sixteen  months. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

.MORRILL  ALLEN,  j 
JOSHUA  EDDY,        \  Commiitee. 
JESSE  PERKINS,     ) 
Bridgewater,  Oct.,  1840. 


A  STE-AM  BOILER  WQRTH  HAVING. 

T.  Fanning,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Nashville  Agri- 
culturist, gives  the  following  account  of  a  steam 
boiler  of  his  invention  : 

"I  have  been  studying  some  time  how  to  con- 
struct a  cheap  and  convenient  steam  boiler,  sufB- 
cient  to  cook  food  for  the,  horses,  cattle  and  swine 
on  my  little  farm,  and  I  .hflve  at  length  succeeded 
exactly  to  my  notion.  I  purchased  a  kettle  hold- 
ing GO  gallons,  for  wlncJii  I  paid  $9,  and  with  the 
labor  of  two  hands  for  cndday  I  constructed  a  fur- 
nace out  of  rough  limestonct  the  cost  of  which  wa8 
one  dollar  more  ;  I  then  made  a  box  of  rough  plank, 
three  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  high  enough 
to  hold  about  ten  bushels  ;  the  box  was  perforated 
with  many  holes,  by  the  use  of  a  five  quarter  auger. 
The  bottom  of  the  box  is  made  with  planks  6  feet 
long,  to  afford  projections  to  lift  it  on  and  off  of  the 
kettle.  When  the  cooking  process  is  going  on, 
the  top  uf  the  box  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  car- 
pet, or  a  close-fitting  plank  cover  to  keep  in  the 
steam.  In  using  this  apparatus,  a  bushel  or  two 
of  corn  or  roots  may  be  put  in  the  kettle,  and  the 
box  filled  with  cut  oats,  corn  stocks,  turnip  tops, 
beets,  potatoes,  or  any  thing  else  that  grows  on 
the  farm,  and  the  whoio  may  be  thoroughly  cooked 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  machine 
will  not  cost  more  than  eleven  dollars,  and  1  con- 
sider it  worth  more  on  a  farm  than  the  best  hand 
that  labors  in  the  field." 

The  tobacco  crop  in  Virginia  this  year,  is  esti- 
mated at  60,000  hhds.,  being  about  15,000  hhda. 
morfi  than  an  average  crop. 


The  silk  trade  was  introduced  into  England  in 
tho  15th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Charles,  in  1666, 
it  gave  employment  to  40,000  persons. 
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Ann    HORTICULTURAL    RFGISTER. 
Boston,  Wednesday,  Dec.  9,  1840. 

MERCY  TO  CATTLE. 

Winter  is  now  ujion  us  in  earnesi,  and  the  fanners 
will  not,  we  know,  bo  offended,  il"  we  slinuld  jog  their 
elbow  gently  in  regard  to  some  of  llie  duties  wliii.ii  tbis 
season  brings  with  it. 

**  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast."     Let  every 
farmer  tliink  ol  this  daily  and  hourly  during  this    incle- 
ment season      Cattle  are  not   so  sensitive  as    men  to  the 
evils  of  the  climate  and  the  severe  changes  of  tempera- 
ture which  we  are  obliged  to  pass  through,  fir  the  obvi- 
ous reasons  that  Ihey  are  more  habituated   to  exposure  ; 
that  their   living   is  simple;  llieir  passions    quiet;  and 
above  all,  their  drink  is  pure  waier.     Bv  luxurious  nurs- 
ing they  may  be  made  almost  as  delicate  and  as  liable  to 
disease  as  the  human  species.     This  is  seen  In  the  race- 
horse, who  is  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  child,  and    be- 
comes as   tender  and  susceptible.      But    though    much 
hardihood   may  be  acquired    by  habit",  and  many    severe 
endurances  suffered  without  apparent   sensibilily,  yet  it 
must  not   be  forgotten  that  these  animals  under  all    cir- 
cumstances are  flesh  and  blood;  and  therefore    feel  sen- 
sibly the  pains  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  boid  ;   and  are  sub- 
ject, likewise,  to   rheumatisms,  colds,    coughs,  catarrhs, 
and  other  ills  almost  as   numerous  as  the    patent  medi- 
cines advertised  in  our  weekly  p  ipers  for  the    benefit  of 
the  miserable  of  the  human  race.     On  the'  score  of  hu- 
manity then,  the  farmer  should  consider  this.     He  should 
not  sit  down  to  a  warm  supper  until  he    knows  that  his 
cattle  have  been  well  served;  and  when  he    lays   in  his 
warm  bed,  and  hears  the  pelting  slorm  of  mingled   rain 
and  snow  and  hail  beating  u:pon  the    t'ascnK'nts  and  the 
roof,  his  dreams  should  nol  be  disturbed  with  theghosts 
of  half-starved    cattle    tied  to    their  stanchions,   so  near 
to    a    good    mow    of  hay    that    ihey  can-  just    touch    it 
with  their  tongues  but  not  extract  a  lock;  and  with  the 
images  of  barn-doors   off    their   hinges,   barn-windows 
that  cannot  be  closed,  barn-floors,  through  the  cracks  of 
which  the  wind  blows  a  gale  ;  and  poor   shivering  cows 
and  horses  lying  down  in    their  own  ordure,  which    has 
not  been  cleaned  out  for  a  week,  and  with  piles  of  snow 
around  and  over  them  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  the 
Stable  little  preference  over  llie    open    yard.     We    pity 
the  fanner,  who  is    obliged  to    dieain  of  these  miseries, 
and  still  more  to  find  in  the  morning  after  a  cold  north- 
east SNOW  storm  [hat  his  most  vivid  dreams  are  only  so- 
ber realities.      Wo  pity  such  a  man  because  he    is  desti- 
tute of  the  best  feelings  of  a  man  ;  but  we  pity  his   cat- 
tle still  more.     They  are  the  real  sufferers,  without  the 
possibility  of  complaint. 

Another  outrage  we  protest  against,  though  it  is  loo 
common  to  excite  attention.  We  allude  to  the  practice 
of  leaving  horses,  taken  ofien  out  of  warm  stables,  and 
oftentimes  driven  hard,  in  stand  hour  after  hour  by  day 
and  night,  eiposerl  to  the  cold,  to  wait  your  pleasures. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  in  going  to  meeting — a  very 
good  fibjecl,  we  admit;  and  if  the  horses  come  nniler 
the  old-estiiblislnd  rule  that  "  nobody  gets  cold  in  going 
to  meeting,"  why  then  we  need  not  distress  ourselves 
with  concern  lor  them  B.it  wbatevit  might  be  the 
case,  if  they  were  carried  into  the  meeting  house,  we 
have  doubts  whether  the  rfficacy  o(  this  lule  applies  to 
those  who  are  kept  out  of  lUiors  to  fi^el  ih.-  bilicr  winds 
as  ihey  wliislle  round  the  onrneis  of  the  great  building; 
and  we  believe  if  th'Se  liorsi-s  should  be  invited  to  the 
next  Chardon  street    cnrnention,    they    wou'd    juin   the 


party  for  putting  down  the  clergy  and  public  worship,  which  is  mixed  up  with  ice  in  the  trough.  In  fine, 
at  least  in  winter  time,  or  else  be  carefully  blanketed  '  care  lor  them  as  you  would  for  your  children.  Remem- 
and  shelti'red  ;  and  not  while  their  masters  and  mistress      ber  that  they  are  flesh  and  blood  liko  yourself.     If  they 


es  are  drinking  in  the  pure  Elreanis  of  orthodoxy,  like 
ambrosia  or  nectar,  along  hide  of  a  warm  stove,  in  cush- 
ioned pews  and  with  bear-skins  /or  their  feet,  they,  poor 
things,  without  any  benefit  i.f  the  preachiug,  are  obliged 
for  their  owner's  sins  to  do  penanre  out  of  doors  in  a 
white  sheet  of  snow.  We  sav,  make  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  the  beasts  who  carry  you  lo  chun  h,  or  else 
carry  yourselves  lo  church. 

We  should  like  to  say  a  word  here  in  behalf  of  city 
horses  ;  but  then  it  would  be  high  treas^tn  to  put  a  word 
in  edgewise  against  the  rationid  and  reasonable  and  tru- 
ly christian  pleasures  of  that  pait  of  the  creation,  the 
rich  and  fashionable,  for  whose  use  and  pleasure  no 
doubt  this  world  and  all  it  contains  were  exclusively 
made  ;  and  therefore  we  nor  the  horses  shall  make  any 
complaint.  It  is  glory  enough  for  any  city  horse  or  I 
driver  after  being  in  the  harness  or  on  the  box  all  day, 
to  wait  upon  these  people  lo  their  dissipations  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  to  stand  out  shivering  in  the  storm 
and  cold  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. — 
What  do  these  horses  or  their  drivers  want  of  rest  or 
warmlh  .'  Can't  they  be  saiisfied  with  the  honor!  of 
tr.insporting  lo  their  homes  these  graceful  girls — an  hon- 
or for  which,  in  the  case  of  Mi.is  Elssler,the  Baltimoiean 
exquisites  contended  with  -their  superiors  the  horses, 
and  came  off  victorious  .'  and  can't  these  drivers  be  kept 
warm  by  hearing  the  music  of  the  violin  and  bugle,  and 
the  popping  off  of  the  chmnpagne  bottles  like  a  bunch  of 
Chinese  crackers;  and  occasionally  peeping  through 
the  side  windows  and  seeing  the  young  swains  and 
nymphs,  in  all  the  naturalness  of  pastoral  life,  clasping 
each  other  round  tlie  waist  and  knocking  their  knees 
and  their  toes  together  and  whirling  round  like  so  many 
humming  tops,  in  a  diarming  am]  modest  German  waltz  ? 
One  would  think  instead  of  being  paid,  these  people 
ought  to  pay  something  for  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
these  refined  indulgences  of  the  intellectual  and  fash- 
ionable ;  and  of  wailing  until  morning  upon  their  plea- 
sures ;  although  il  does  rob  them  of  sleep  and  breaks  up 
all  the  quiet  of  their  families. 

But  we  have  got  off  the  track,   locomotive    and  all.— 

We  began  with  talking  about  mercy  to  the  dumb  beasts. 

1  Now  farmers,  we  say  it  with    all  good  will  and    respect, 

I  do  look  about  you.     See  that  yeiur  cattle  are  made  com- 

'  forlable.     Do  not  let  them  be    unnecessarily    exposed  to 

the  cold.      We  would  not  have  the  temperature  of  your 

stables  too  warm.      But  there  is  little  (lano-er  of  rhis  ;  and 

remember  that   they    may    better    be  -expos'-d    in    o^en 

I  sheds,  than  to  be  tied  ii[i  in  barns  full  of  cracks  and  cre- 

!  vices,  where  the  cold   wind   blows  opon  them  in    some 

single  nrinute  streams  ;  as  you    know    how  much    more 

liable  you  yourself  are  to    suffer  from  a    little  stream    of 

wind  upon  the  back  of  your  neck  or   some  other    aenfii- 

tive    part,  through   a   broken,  pane  of  glass  in  a   room 

which  they  have  forgotten  to   stop  up    with    an  old  hat 

or  a  red   pettieo.it,  than  from  an  open   door,  or  indeed, 

in  many  cases,    than    you    would    be    uncovered  out   of 

doors. 

Keep  y^iur  cattle  clean  and  dry.  Feed  them  regular- 
ly Ani\  in  siiihII  quanliiies  at  a  time.  Jn  a  large  barn 
with  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  a  man  shouhl  he  kept  <'on- 
stantly  handing  them  their  hay  and  provender  in  small 
quantities  during  the  feeding  houis  See  that  they  are 
carefully  carded  and  kept  smooth.  Vour  cows  with 
c.ilf  require  particular  cure  and  attention.  They  have 
Iwo  mouths  to  feed  instead  of  one.  Let  their  waterinjr 
place  be  sheltered  and  easily  apprnaelicd  ;  and  give 
theni  iht;  water  warm    from  the    well    rather    than    that 


are  not  human  yet  they  demand  humanity  of  you,  whom 
(lod  has  made  liiiinan  that  you  might  lake  good  care  of 
them.  The  better  care  you  lake  of  them ,  the  better  care 
they  will  lake  of  you.  They  feed  you  ;  they  clo.he  you  ; 
they  wait  upon  your  pleasures.  They  are  dependent 
upon  you  and  entrusted  lo  your  care.  "I'hey  are  even 
destitute  of  the  power  of  resistance  or  complaint;  and 
what  sort  of  an  animal  is  he,  does  he  call  himself  a 
man!  who,  under  these  circumstances,  will  abuse  or 
neglect  them  .' 

This  sermon  is  long  enough  for  this  occasion,  but  iva 
mean  to  preach  upon  this  text  again,  as  the  niinist.  r 
says,  -'at  a  more  convenient  season."  H.  C 


TE.MPEKANCt;. 

In  the  political  whirlwind  which  has  recently  passi^d 
over  ihe  country,  many  good  enterprises  have  been,  if 
not  wholly  wrecked,  at  least  fur  a  while  laid  prostrate 
with  the  ground.  Tiinoonly  can  show  whether  they 
will  ever  corne  up  again.  Of  some,  we  confess  our 
hopes  are  faint  ;  but  of  others  we  never  will  di'spair, 
while  life  lasts,  while  reason  holds  its  place,  or  urrtil  the 
clouds  of  atheism  shall  settle  in  thickest  darkness  over 
our  minds.  May  a  merciful  Heaven  preserve  us  from 
suoh  a  calamity. 

.Among  lire  great  causes  of  the  highest  humanity 
which  we  trust  will  live  and  flourish,  that  of  temperancs 
holds  a  place  scarcely  second  to  any.  Yet  even  this 
cause  Iras  been  for  awhile  merged  in  the  muddy  sea  of 
politics  ;  and  possit^y  there  are  those,  who  have  thought 
it  "  gone  for  good."  But,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  so; 
.and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Humane  Society,  the 
iruhj  Humane  Society,  have  dragged  it  again  to  the  sur- 
face :  and  have  so  far  resuscitated  it  that  it  breathes 
once  more  and  gives  indubitable  signs  of  life  ;  thanks  to 
their  divine  art,  and  a  perseverance  in  good,  which  can 
■only  be  breathed  into  their  souls  from  Heaven. 

We  refer  in  this  matter  to  a  meeting  held  in  Boston  on 
Sunday  evening  last,  lo  inquire  if  any  thing,  and,  if  any 
thing,  what  could  be  done,  to  arouse  the  interest  in  this 
great  subject,  which  has  so  long  slumbered  ;  and  to 
place  this  glorious  object  again  upon  the  pedestal  from 
which  it  had  been  rudely  thrown. 

The  meeting,  on  account' of  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
was  not  so  fully  ritlended  as  was  hoped  ;  but  we  saw 
there  many  old  faces,  still  radiant  with  hope  ;  and  heard 
some  voices  of  old  friends  eloquent  still  with  encourage- 
ment and  the  imperative  commands  ofdutv.  Let  them 
sound  the  bugle  still  louder,  and  rally  the  scattered 
hosts. 

There  is  no  class  in  the  community  more  interested 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  than  the  farmers.  There  is 
no  class  in  our  whole  community,  who  have  been  more 
benefited  by  the  progress  already  made  than  they  have 
been  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  farmers  in  IVlassa- 
chuseUs,and  our  observation  is  somewhat  extensive, 
■not  one  in  thirty,  we  believe,  gives  or  uses  or  suffers  to 
■be  used  one  drop  of  ardent  spirits  upirn  his  premises. 
■Whut  a  blessed  revolution  this  is  !  Many  a  farmer,  w  ha 
was'faei'ver^jing  towards  the  Mnelstrour  of  mortgage  and 
foreclosure  llrroug'i  Iris  intemperance,  li;r»  betn  rescued 
from  the  brirrk  of  di  struclion  and  now  stands  out  in  the 
proud  consciousness  of  a  freehold  possession. 

But  what  shall  we  do  that  we  may  further  this  great 
cause.'  Laws  are  impotent,  where  public  opinion  is  ar- 
rayed against  them.  Public  opinion  is  sovereign  where 
it  can  be  brought  lo  bear  in  all  its  force  upon  almost  any 
subject.     The  purification  of  public  opinion,  tlierefore. 


voi,.  SIX.  NO.  ai. 


AND    HORTICULTURAL    REGISTER. 


J  a? 


the  putiino:  thut  right  ami  keeping  it  right,  is  that  ohject 
at  whicii  the  friends  of  temperance  ^ hi>iild  direct  all  their 
effuris.  Women,  amuiig  us,  are  comparatively  sober 
A  drunken  woman  ia  hxiked  upon  with  Nhanie  and  ah- 
horn-nee  even  liy  the  most  degraded  drnnUard  hiniselC, 
if  he  ever  has  a  lucid  moment.  Let  public  opinion  li.en 
be  brought  lo  that  point  that  it  .shall  be  considered 
equally  disgraceful  fnc  a  man  to  go  to  a  bar  and  drink  as 
it  would  be  for  a  woman  to  do  so  ;  and  as  inljtmous  and 
dis^iraeeful  fnr  him  to  be  found  disguised  in  liquor  as 
it  would  be  lor  her  to  be  seen  rolling  In  the  guiler. 
It  is  so  in  fact,  whether  we  ihiiik  so  or  not  ;  and  it  is 
for  us,  by  pregenling  the  subject  to  the  public  constant. 
iy,  and  in  its  just  aspects,  i<i  bring  the  public  judgment 
in  this  case  to  its  proper  hearing.  We  believe  tnal  it 
can  be  done  ;   God  grant  that  it  may  be  dune.      H.  C. 


lillK.lirUiN    MAKKDT.— MoNiiAT,  Dec.  7,  Ifi40. 

Kfl'orlert  fortlir  .New  t.ngiiilii)  tnrjiier 

At  M  irkel  800  Beel  Cattle,  420  Stores,  3300  Sheep 
and  liOO  Swine. 

Several  hundred  Beef  Cattle  unsr.ld. 

Pi. ICK8  — /(ce/  Caltir — We  quote  First  quality  $5 
25a$r>r.O.  Second  quality,  .$4  r.O  a  4  75.  Tliird  qual- 
ity, $3  2.")  a  ;J3  75. 

Barrelling  Cuttle.  —  Former  prices  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  few  sales  only  were  made.  Sevenl  of  the 
large  liarrellers  have  finished  slaughtering  for  the  lea- 
»on.  The  following  prices  were  oflered,  viz  ;  Mess  Sll 
as.     No.  I    «n  75  ;   No.  2  $:J  00. 

S(orcs.— Yearlings  $5  00  a  8  50,  Two  Year  Old  $11 
n  18,  Three  Year  Old  $21  a  27. 

S/iee/),— Lots  $1  25  $1  33,  $1  42  $1  02, $1  88,  $2  25, 
and  $2  50. 

Sirine — 'I'wo  lots  to  peddle  at  3  1-8  and  4  1-2.  At 
retail,  from  4  to  5  1-2. 


VVH.M.VAI  I'.UNCK  &  SUN,  Kluvhiirg,  near 
iVevv  Vo>k,  offer  their  usual  very  exteisiveas- 
sf  rliiienl  of'Trees.  Shnihs  and  flowering  plants, 
a  nii»st  spleiidiil  assortment  of  Hullious  Roots 
and  Dahfias,  iiieUufing  all  the  new  varieties,  and 
the  most  inaqnificent  collections  possible  of  China,  Roses, 
Camillas,  Chinese  Azaleas,  Geraniums,  ami  oil^r  (ireeii 
House  Plants.  Also  Garden  and  Apriculturnl  Seeds,  all 
of  which  will  he  sold  low  to  suit  the  times,  and  a  larye 
discount    made    for   cash. 

Mulberries  of  all  the  different  kinds  lor  Silk,  includini; 
the  New  Circassiiin  with  monstrous  loilage  and  perfectly 
hardy  character. 

Orders   sent  by  mail   will  icceive  prompt   allenlion    and 
priced  Catalogues  will  he  sent  to  all  who  apply  post  paid. 
Nov.  23  3w. 


GRBEN  HOUSK  PL.VNTS,  &,c.  ifcc. 

The  suhscriticr  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  House 
Plants  or  Garden  Shrub,  in  the  very  best  order.  Also — 
Dahlia  roots,  (all  the  new  varieties);  Black  Hamburg, 
•Sweetwater,  and  Isabella  Grapevines;  Roses  and  Paeonies  ; 
Honeysuckles,  and  other  creepers  ;  Black,  White,  and  Red 
Currant  trees :  While  and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &e. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  ; 
or  they  can  he  forwarded  to.  or  left  with  J    Breck  &  Co 
JAMES  I,.  I..  F.  WARREN, 

Oct.  28,  Nunantura  Vale,  Brighton. 


,  THERMOMETRICAL. 

Iteijorleil  (or  the  New  Bnj-linKl  Farmer. 
Range  of  the  Thermonieler  at  the  Garileiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England    Farmer,  Brighton,  Mass.   in  ii  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  Dec.  6. 


Dec.  1840.        I  7A.M.  I  12,M.  |5,P.M.  I    Wind. 
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POUDHETTI''. 

Thi'i  valuable  manure  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
subscriber,  at  the  office  of  the  "  Neio  York  Poudreite  Covi- 
pany."  Nn  121)  Nsssau  strett.  New  York.  It  is  in-oi/orous, 
and  may  he  transported  in  barrels,  on  board  of  anv  vessel 
or  steamboat,  witliout  offence — and  it  will  fie  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  article  as  a/ertilizer  on  nmj  soil,  and  for 
any  crops;  but  more  especially  for  gardens  and  flowers,  as 
there  are  no  foul  seeds  in  it.  Poudrette  has  been  used  for 
three  seasons  with  entire  success  on  Long  Island,  by  many 
practical  larmer.s.  as  may  tie  ascertained  from  letters  and 
statements  made  by  them,  and  published  at  this  office  in  a 
pamphlet  comaininpalso  the  '■  act  qfincorponiiion"  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Legislature  of  the  .Slsle  of  New 
York  ;  and  other  facts  in  relation  to,  the  suliject.  Price  36 
cents  per  buskel.  Barrels  cost  25  csnts  each,  and  hold  4 
bushels.  Persons  wishing  to  make  an  experiment  on  a 
smsll  scale  can  obtain  one  barrel  by  enclosmg  a  tipo  dollar 
current  bank  bill — or  three  barrels  liy  enclosing ,^rt'  dollars,, 
free  of  postage.  On  receipt  of  the  money  the  article  will  b« 
put  up  and  forwarded  as  directed, 

%■*  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars— which  entitles 
the  holder  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  poudrette  annually, 
during  the  term  ol  the  charier;  fifty  bushels  in  lime  for  spring 
use,  and  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  fall  use.  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  be  entitled  to  the  spring  uividend — and,  if  desired 
for  e.\periinent,  a  few  bushels  may  ha  had  Ihis  fall. 

All  orders,  or  applications  in  relation  to  ihe  business, 
must  be  made  to  IDs  subscriber,  (20  Nassau  street,  .\ew 
Y'ork.  D,  K.  MINOR, 

Jj-  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  "  New  York 
Poudrette  Company*'  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
"  Lodi  Manuraciuring  Company,"  of  which  Anthony  Dey 
and  Peter  Barlhelemy  ar*,  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dec.  9,  1340.  3m.  D.  K.  M. 


GRINDSTONF.S. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMI  C.  LOMBARD 
&CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf  i.My.  Nov.  17. 


WIH.I^S    LATEST    IMPROVED 
CUTTER. 


VEGl'lTABtiE 


SII.VKR  FIR  Alto  SPRUCE    SEEDS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Farmer  OflSce,  a  (ew 
Bushels  of  the  seed  of  the  Silver  Fir,  Spruce.  A  Iso— English 
Oak,  a  fine  specimen  ;  Spanish  Chesnuts,  (very  large) ;  with 
a  variety  of  other  tree  seeds. 

Nov.  10,  1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &.  CO. 


Porsale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Wareliouse 
No.  61  aiid  52  North  Market  Street,  Bostoiv  WiULs's  Lai.sl 
Improved  Vegetable  Cutter.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  Ruta  Bnga,  Manuel  Wurt- 
zei,  and  other  roots.  The  great  olijection  taolher  machines, 
js  their  cutting  the  roots  inlo  slices,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  llie  cattle  to  get  hold  of  them,  ihis  machine 
with  a  little  alteration,  cuts  them  into  large  or  small  pieces 
of  such  shape  as  is  most  coovenient  for  the  cattle  to  eat  it 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  to  two  busfiels  of  roots  per  min- 

"'^;  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 

Oct.  28. 


FARfll    FOR    S.tl^E. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
ahoiat  3_^4ths  of  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meeting  Hcuse 
on  the  Slage  road,  and  commonlv  known  as  ihe  Judge  Pres,' 
cott  farm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  superi.)r  land  in  a 
good  slate  of  culiivalion,  with  two  dwelling  houses  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings.  The  farm  Is  reraarkablv 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near, 
ly  forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  timber  standing 
on  It,  with  an  orchard  ol  grafted  Apple,  Pear,  Peach  Plum 
and  Cherry  trees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
harms  The  estate  will  be  sold  rea,souably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  nf  the  purcha- 
ser. For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  snbscrilier,liYinL' 
on  the  premises.  WM,.  SALISBURY. 

Groton.  Oct.  2C.  1840.  eow. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  would  inform  our  customers  and  friends  that  we  are 
no\y  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  mnst  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  be  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season.  r  -,         j 

Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  prompily  attended  to. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
BottoD,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  CURRENT, 

CORRECTED    WITH   GREAT   CARE,    WEEKLY. 


*' 

.rRfiu 

I      "* 

Apples,  Winter 

barrell    I  50 

1  76 

Ashes,  Pearl,  per  luo  Ihs.     . 

5  75 

6  00 

Pot, 

5  25 

6  to 

Beans,  white,  Foreign, 

bushel;   1  70 

»2  2E 

"          '*        Domestic,  . 

" 

2  00 

2  60 

Beef,  mess,          new,            .         , 

barrel 

II 

II  60 

No.  1 

" 

9 

9  60 

prime,         .... 

" 

6  75 

7  00 

Beeswax,  while,      .... 

pound 

37 

4S 

yellow, 

" 

23 

29 

BnisTLEs,  American, 

" 

35 

78 

Butter,  shipping. 

" 

10 

13 

dairy,           .... 

" 

IB 

26 

Candles,  mould,      .... 

(' 

13 

14 

dipped. 

" 

sperm 

" 

3r 

CuEtBE,  new  milk. 

pounc 

7 

8 

Cider,      .         .         .... 

dozen 

1  26 

1  60 

. 

barrel 

1  50 

1  76 

Bonk  Manurk,        .... 

bushe 

3* 

in  casks, 

*' 

ar 

Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

pound 

southern,  geese,  . 

" 

37 

4« 

Flax.  (American)     .... 

(( 

9 

IS 

Fisa,  Cod^  Grand  Bank, 

quinta 

2  44 

2  68 

Bav,  Chaleur, 

" 

2  12 

2  33 

Haddock, 

It 

125 

1  33 

Mackerel,  No.  I.      . 

barrel 

14  00 

14  26 

No.  2, 

13  00 

No  3,       . 

(1 

7  00 

Alewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 

" 

Salmon,  No.  1,         .        .         . 

" 

17  00 

18  00 

Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

■( 

5  37 

6  44 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

(1 

5  60 

5  62 

Richmond  canal. 

ti 

Alexandria  wharf. 

« 

6  60 

Rye 

<i 

3  37 

Mral,  Indian,  in  bids. 

II 

3  12 

3  2i 

Grain  :  Com,  northern  yellow. 

bushel 

68 

63 

southern  fiat,  yellow. 

if 

63 

60 

white,  , 

(t 

64 

Rye,  northern,    . 

" 

66 

«8 

Barley, 

II 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 

" 

4S 

44 

southern. 

11 

28 

3t 

Grindstones,  pr  Ion  of  2000  lbs.  rough 

IS  00 

19  00 

do.          do.          do.        finished 

28  00 

30  06 

Hams,  northern, 

pound 

11 

12 

southern  and  western,  . 

'» 

11 

Hav,  best  Eng!isi»,per  ton,  . 

16  00 

16  00 

Eastern  screwed,     . 

10  60 

Hops,  Isl  qualilyc, 

pound 

35 

33 

2d<niality,n    .... 

" 

Labd,  Boston,       ',        .         .        , 

(i 

10 

11 

southern, 

H 

Leather,  Philadeiiphia  city  tannage, 

" 

26 

30 

do.           cou'nlry  do. 

»" 

23 

28 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 

" 

22 

27 

do.       dry  hides,     . 

1' 

20 

21 

New  York  red,  light. 

H 

19 

21 

Boston,  do.  slaughter, 

" 

21 

it 

Boston  dry  hides. 

(i 

18 

21 

Lime,  liest  sort 

cask 

76 

80 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,      . 

gallon 

20 

ar 

Sugar  House, 

" 

Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

" 

I  Oi 

Winter,    . 

« 

1  16 

1  i« 

Whale,  refined. 

«      1 

40 

u 

Linseed,  American, 

(1 

Neat's  Fool 

«< 

96 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

Pork,  extra  clear. 

barrel 

1700 

clear 

" 

16  00 

Mess 

(t 

4  60 

16  60 

Prime,            .... 

(( 

3  00 

14  00 

Seedv:   Herd's  Grass,      . 

bushel 

3  00 

3  60 

Red  Top,  southern. 

II 

70 

80 

northern, 

" 

I  M 

Canary, 

"        ; 

2  00 

2K 

Hemp 

11 

2  26 

2  6U 

Flax, 

11 

2  00 

2  60 

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 

pound 

13 

14 

Southern  Clover, 

" 

la 

Soap,  American,  Brown,      . 

ti 

4 

• 

Castile, 

" 

12 

li 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

K 

Si 

t 

Teazles,  1st  sort 

prM. 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  H'leeces, . 

pound 

45 

61 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

46 

47 

do.        3-4lhs            do. 

" 

40 

46 

do.         1-2                 do. 

" 

36 

M 

do.         1-4  and  common, 

" 

33 

U 

£    .  f  Pulled  superfine, 

II 

42 

45 

^ilNo.  1, 

" 

36 

*C 

■g-3  1  No.  2 

1  »•   N»  a, 

u 

23 

9* 

w 

18 

SO 
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M  1  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  E  P  U,S 


ORIGIN  OF  VARIOUS  FRUITS,  >tc. 

RAISINS. 

In  Spain  and  Tiirltey,  wliero  the  vine  jrrows  nat- 
urally anil  Inxiiricnily,  if  the  ijrapcs  be  galliereJ 
and  dried  in  tiie  sun  tiioy  keep  their  llavor  best. 
In  many  in.'^tances  t!iey  aro  dri.'d  in  nven.s,  but  in 
this  mode  'lliey  do  not  retain  their  exquisite  taste 
so  well,  though  the  process  being  more  rapid,  the 
greatest  bulk  of  this  kind  of  fruit  brought  over  to 
America,  is  thus  prepared.  Commerce,  dealing  in 
quantities,  must  often  make  the  quickest,  or  the 
cheapest  mode. 

When  they  dry  raisins  in  the  sun,  ihey  fre- 
quertiy  tic  toi;elhcr  two  or  three  neighboring 
bunches,  and  while  yet  on  the  vine,  dip  them  into 
a  hot  lie  of  wood  aslies,  having  in  it  a  little  olive 
oil.  The  effect  is,  slightly  to  shrive!  and  harden 
the  skin.  In  a  few  days,  the  bunches  are  cut  off. 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  Those  called  raisins  of  the 
sun,  and  jar  raisins,  are  managed  in  this  manner. 
Soi.ie  of  them  have  a  fine  blue  bloom  upon  them; 
and  some  seem  almost  candied  over  with  their  own 
sugary  sweetness. 

Malaga  raisins  come  from  that  part  of  Spain  so 
called.  Smyrnas  come,  as  the  name  intimates, 
from  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor.  Hut  these  fruits, 
though  excellent  for  making  wine,  are  not  reckon- 
ed fit  for  the  table. 

ALMONDS. 

The  tree  which  produces  almonds  nearly  resem- 
bles the  peach,  both  in  leaves  and  blossoms.  It 
grows  spontaneoi;sly  only  in  warm  countries,  as 
Spam,  and  particularly  Barbary.  The  almond  har- 
vest, in  the  island  of  Majorca,  is  a  very  merry  sea- 
son. Almonds  are  of  two  kinds,  sweet  and  bitter; 
the  Jordan  almond  is  of  the  highest  qualily,  and 
the  bitter  almonds  are  mostly  from  Barbary.  '1  he 
best  almonds  are  exported  from  Malaga.  In  med- 
icine, the  oil  drawn  from  almonds  is  found  useful  ; 
and  that  extracted  fron)  tlie  bitter  one,  if  dropped 
into  the  ear,  proves  efficacious  in  cases  of  deafness. 


Figs  are  much  cultivated  in  tiie  Archipelago, 
where  they  serve  almost  as  bread  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  best  are  those  v.hich  come  from  Tur- 
key, packed  in  cases  or  drums.  While  fresh,  they 
are  excellent  eating ;  and  like  grapes,  they  are 
dried  sometimes  by  the  sun,  and  sometimes  by  fire. 
They  are  covered  with  the  candy  of  their  own 
sweetness,  and  are  full  of  a  delicious  seedy  pulp. 
Figs  of  a  good  quality  grow  in  the  southern  stales. 

PRUNES. 

Prunes  were  once  plums.  Some  very  rich  one.s 
neatly  done  up  in  little  baskets,  are  called  French 
plums.  The  prunes  have  been  dried  in  an  oven. 
They  come  to  us  chiefly  from  Bourdeaux. 

ORANGES. 

Oranges  are  thought  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  China.  They  were  introduced  into 
Portugal  many  years  ago;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
very  tree  first  planted  there  is  still  alive  ;  and  it  is 
that  from  which  all  the  oransc  trees  of  Europe 
have  been  produced.  A  great  many  oranges  are 
brought  from  Seville,  in  Hjiain,  and  the  island  of 
Malta,  situated  in  liii!  Mediterranean,  furnishes  an 
abundance.  Oranges  come  to  great  perfe«tion  in 
the  V\'est  Indies  and  tlinae  of  the  Bermudns  are  of 


an  extraordinary  size.  Oranges  are  sometimes 
raised  in  green  houses  with  success;  and  they 
thrive  tolerably  well  in  the  southern  states,  but  do 
not  form  an  article  of  exteniive  exportation  from 
thence. 

I.KMONS. 

The  ports  of  Lisbon  and  .Malnga,  are  the  princi- 
pal shipping  places  of  ii'iiions  ;  and  they  come 
packed  in  cases  and  boxes.  They  are  always  ship- 
ped while  green,  aiui  generally  become  quite  yel- 
low before  they  reach  this  country.  The  lemons  of 
the  Bermudas  are  large,  and  of  fine  flavor, 

CITRONS. 

The  citron  is  a  sort  of  a  lemon,  but  larger,  finer, 
and  more  fragrant.  They  are  brought  preserved 
from  iMaderia.  They  grow  likewise  to  great  per- 
fection in  many  parts  of  Italy. 

TAPIOCA. 

Tapioca  is  a  species  of  starch  or  powder,  pre- 
pared from  the  roots  of  the  Jatropha  manihat,  an 
American  plant.  The  roots  are  peeled,  and  sub- 
jected to  pressure  in  a  kind  of  bag  made  of  rushes. 
The  juice  which  is  forced  out  is  a  deadly  poison, 
and  is  employed  by  the  Indians  to  poison  their  ar- 
rows ;  but  it  deposites  gradually  a  while  starch, 
which,  when  properly  washed  is  innocent.  What 
remains  in  the  bag  consists  chiefly  of  the  same 
starch.  It  is  dried  to  smoke,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  a  kind  of  seive.  Of  this  substance  the 
caesara  bread  is  made,  as  well  as  our  excellent 
modern  puddings. 

ARROW-ROOT. 

Arrow-root  is  the  pith  or  starch  of  the  root 
Maranta  mundinacea.  It  has  received  its  common 
name  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  tlie  antidote 
to  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians.  The  pow. 
der  is  prepared  from  roots  a  year  old.  It  is  reck- 
oned a  wholesome  and  nutricious  food  ;  it  is  often 
adulterated,  when  in  the  shops,  with  the  starch  of 
flour  or  potatoes.  It  is  a  native  of  South  .Ameri- 
ca; but  it  has  long  been  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  forms  a  pretty  important  article  of 
cultivation. 


The  wonders  of  Horticui-tcre. — Innumer- 
able are  the  advantages  which  mankind  have  de- 
rived from  the  horticulturists.  Few  would  suppose 
that  the  peach  (from  which  branched  the  nectarine) 
had  its  origin  in  the  wild  lime.  That  favorite  edi- 
ble, celery,  springs  irom  a  rank  and  acid  root,  de- 
nominated smallage,  which  grows  in  all  sides  of 
ditches,  and  in  the  neighborhood-  of  the  sea. 
The  hazlenut  was  the  ancestor  of  the  filbert  and 
cubnut,  while  the  luscious  plum  can  claim  no  high- 
ei  source  than  the  sloe.  From  the  sonac  crah 
issues  the  golden  pippin,  and  the  pear  and  cherry 
originally  grew  in  tiie  forest.  The  garden  aspara- 
gus, wliich  glows,  though  not  very  commonly,  in 
atony  and  gravelly  situations  near  the  sea,  when 
growing  spontaneously  is  a  diminutive  plant;  and 
none  indeed  but  a  practised  eye,  examining  into 
the  species  wliich  is  reared  by  artificial  culture, 
can  discern  the  least  resemblance.  Wondrous  to 
relate,  the  cauliflower,  of  which  the  broccoli  is  a 
sub-variety,  derives,  together  with  the  cabbage, 
from  the  colewort  ;  a  siiiall  plant,  in  its  natural 
statr,  anil  scanty  leaves,  not  weighing  half  an 
ounce.  The  Crambe  Maratima,  which  is  found 
wild  adjacent  to  the  sea,  has  been  iinproved  into 
sea-kale  ;  the  invaluuble   potato   is  the  ofl^spring  of 


a  bitter  American  root  of  spontaneous  growth  ;  and 
the  all  tempting  pine-apple  descends  from  a  fruit, 
which,  "  in  foreign  climates,  grows  wild  by  the  side  ' 

of  rivulets,  and    under  the  shade  of   lofty    trees. 

Gardener''s  Gazette,  , 


The  Atmospheric  Railway. —  The  r'.igliih 
have  succeeded  in  propelling  huge  rail  road  cars, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour,  "by  means  of 
the  atmosphere  forcing  its  way  into  an  exhausted 
tube  or  pipe  laid  down  between  the  rails."  A 
London  paper  reports,  that  experiments  have  been 
attended  by  the  Government  Commissioners,  Sir 
Frederic  Smith  and  Professor  Barlow,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  "  Several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent engineers  and  practical  mert  were  also  pres- 
ent, and  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  results."  It  must  seem  wondrous  to  those 
who  have  been  accu.stomed  to  seeing  the  "  cum- 
brous locomotive  engines  roaring  and  smoking 
along  the  lines  of  a  rail  road,"  to  view  them  mov- 
ing with  such  speed,  without  any  perceptible  pow- 
er to  put  in  motion  the  vast  uiachinery.  The 
world  is  ever  learning,  hut  "'ill  never  be  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. — .VashviUe 
Agriculturist. 


Dr  Franklin  said,  "  When  I  see  a  house  well 
furnished  with  books  and  newspapers,  there  I  see 
intelligent  and  well  informed  children  ;  but  if  there 
are  no  books  or  papers,  the  children  are  ignorant  if 
not  profligate." 

Just  so.  The  doctor  was  a  sensible  man.  A 
newspaper  in  every  family — a  Bible  in  every  fam- 
ily—  and  a  school  in  every  district — all  valued  and 
studied  as  they  deserve  to  be — are  the  principal 
supports  of  sound  and  civil  liberty. 


GRl!:EK'S  PATKKT   STKAW  CUTTER. 


JOSKPH  BRECK  &  CO.  al  iheNew  England  A;;neiil- 
luial  Warehouse  and  Seed  Si.ire  INnis.  51  ancL^a  Korili  Mar- 
ket Slreei,  liave  lor  sale,  Green's  I'alcnl  Straw,  Hay  and 
.-Slalk  Culler,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  nol  liefore 
applied  to  aay  implenienl  ioriliis  imrpnse.  The  most  prom- 
inent eifi'cis  of  ilus  applicaliiin,  and  some  of  ihe  consequent 
pcculiarilies  of  llie  machine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  qiranluni  ofjinwer  requisile 
to  use  it,  that  the  sirenglh  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  sufficient 
to  work  it  efficiently. 

2.  Willi  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cut?  two  bush- 
els amiiiuie,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  clniined 
liy  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  hy  horse  or  sleam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  In  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
slraw  cutler. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  cnnsiruclion,  made  and  put 
together  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  nol  so  liahjp  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 

Oct    H. 
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FARMER, 


From  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 

AN  ESSAY 
On  making  Compost  heaps  from  liquids  and  other 
subsltiiices  ;  wrillen  on  the  evidence  of  many  years 
experience. — To  wliich  the  prize  of  ton  scivcr- 
eigns  was  aivardefl. — By  Jajies  Dixo.v,  Es(|., 
Secretary  to  tlif;  Manchester  AjjricuUural  Soci- 
ety. 

The  force  anJ  power  of  an  agriculturist  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  mainly  depends  on  the  manures 
he  can  command  ;  and  jiow  to  derive  tlio  greatest 
possible  benefits  Irom  his  immediate  resources  is 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  subjects  that  can  engage 
his  attention.  The  English  Agricultural  Society 
having  offered  a  prcniium  for  the  best  mode  of  mak- 
ing compost  heaps,  I  venture  to  forward  tlie  com- 
mittee my  ideas  on  this  most  important  branch  of 
rural  mnnagemcnt ;  and  in  doing  this  I  shall  state 
the  cour.se  I  have  pursued  in  this  particular  for 
many  years,  and  in  which  every  additional  e.tperi- 
ence  inclines  me  not  to  make  any  systematic  alte- 
ration. 

My  farm  is  a  strong,  retentive  soil,  on  a  substra- 
tum of  ferruginous  clay  ;  and  being  many  times 
disappointed  in  what  I  considered  reasonable  anti- 
cipations of  good  crops,  I  determined  on  a  new 
system  of  manuring.  Tliough  quite  satisfied  of  the 
expense  which  would  necessarily  be  incurred  by 
my  plan,  I  .«till  determined  on  its  adoption.  At 
the  onset  I  effectually  drained  a  considerable  part 
of  my  farm.  My  next  object  was  how  to  improve 
its  texture  at  the  least  cost — (perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  state  that  my  holding  has  always  been  at 
rack-rent);  for  this  purpose  we  carted  great  quan- 
tities of  fine  sawdust  and  peat  earth  or  bog  ;  we 
had  so  far  to  go  for  the  latter,  that  two  horses 
would  fetch  little  more  than  three  tons  in  one  day 
— one  horse  would  fetch  three  cart-loads  of  saw- 
dust in  the  same  time.  Having  brought  great 
quantities  of  both  peat  and  sawdust  into  my  farm 
yard,  I  laid  out  for  the  lioltom  of  a  compost  heap  a 
space  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  about  three 
feet  in  depth:  three  fourths  of  this  bottom  was 
peat,  the  rest  sawdust ;  on  this  we  cimveyed  daily 
the  dung  from  the  cattle  sheds,  the  tu'ine  also  is 
conducted  through  channels  to  wells  for  its  recep- 
tion,— one  on  each  side  of  the  compost  heap; — 
common  water  is  entirely  prevented  from  mixing 
with  it.  Every  second  day  the  urine  so  collected 
is  thrown  over  the  whole  mass  with  a  scoop,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  regulate  the  accumulated 
dung.  This  being  continued  for  a  week,  another 
layer,  nine  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  of  peat  and  saw- 
dust (and  frequently  peat  without  sawdust)  is  wheel- 
ed on  the  accumulated  heap.  These  matters  are 
continuously  added  to  each  other  during  winter, 
and  in  addition  once  in  every  week  never  less  tlian 
25  cwt.,  move  frequently  50  cwt.,  of  night-soil  and 
urine;  the  latter  are  always  laid  next  above  the 
peat  or  bog  earth,  as  we  think  it   accelerates   their 


decomposition.  It  is  perhaps  proper  here  to  state 
that  the  peat  is  dug  and  exposed  to  the  alternations 
of  tlie  weather  for  several  months  before  it  is 
brought  to  the  heap  for  admixture  j  by  this  it  loses 
much  of  its  moisture.  In  some  cases,  t)eat  con- 
tains acid  or  astringent  matters,  which  are  injuri- 
ous to  useful  vegetation.  On  this  I  have  not  tried 
any  decided  experiment,  but  am  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion by  frequently  seeing  stones,  some  in  a  partial 
state  of  decomposition,  otliers  wholly  decomposed 
in  bogs,  and  at  the  depth  of  several  feet  from  the 
surf;ice.  Some  years'  experience  has  convinced 
me  of  the  impropriety  of  using  recently  dug  peat; 
proceeding  in  the  manner  I  recommend,  it  is  supe- 
rior and  more  convenient  on  every  account — very 
much  lighter  to  cart  to  to  the  farm-yard  or  any 
other  situation  where  it  is  wanted  ;  and  so  convinc- 
ed am  I  of  its  utility  in  composts  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  except  that  of  its  own  character,  that 
wherever  it  can  be  laid  down  on  a  farm  at  less 
than  4s.  per  ton,  I  should  recommend  every  agricul- 
turist and  horticulturist  that  can  command  it,  even 
at  the  cost  here  stated,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  So 
retentive  and  attractive  of  moisture  is  peat,  that  if 
liberally  applied  to  any  arid,  sandy  soil,  that  ."soil 
does  not  burn  in  a  dry  season,  and  it  so  much  im- 
proves the  texture  and  increases  the  produce  of  an 
obdurate  clay  soil,  if  in  other  respects  rightly  cul- 
tivated, that  actual  experience  alone  can  fairly  de- 
termine its  value. 

For  the  conveyance  of  night-soil  and  urine,  we 
have  the  largest  and  strongest  casks,  stich  as  oils 
are  imported  in;  the  top  of  which  is  provided  with 
a  funnel  to  put  the  matters  through,  and  tlie  casks 
are  fixed  on  wheels  like  those  of  a  common  dnng- 
cari.  For  the  convenience  of  emptying  this  car- 
riage, the  compost  heaps  are  always  lower  at  one 
end  ;  the  highest  is  where  we  discharge  the  con- 
tents, in  order  that  they  may  in  some  degree  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  accnmulatiim  :  the  situ- 
ation on  which  the  wheels  of  these  carriages  stand 
while  being  discharged  is  raised  considerably  ;  this 
we  find  convenient,  as  the  compost  heap  may  be 
sloped  six  or  seven  feet  high:  low  compost  heaps, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  avoided.  The  plan  here 
recommended  I  have  carried  on  for  some  time.  I 
find  no  difiiculty  in  manuring  my  farm  over  once 
in  two  years;  by  this  repetition  I  keep  up  the  fer- 
tility of  my  land,  and  it  never  requires  tnoro  than 
a  moderate  application  of  manure. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  many  localities 
where  neither  peat  nor  night-soil  can  be  readily 
obtained ;  but  it  is  worth  a  farmer's  wliile  to  go 
even  more  than  twenty  mites  for  the  latter  sub- 
stance, provided  he  can  have  it  without  deteriora- 
tion:  the  original  cost  is  often  trifling.  On  a  farm 
where  turnips  or  mangold  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  the  system  here  recommended  will  be  al- 
most incalculably  advantageous  ;  a  single  horse  is 
sufficient  for  one  carriage — mine  hold  upwards  of 
a  ton  each ;  six  tons  of  this  manure  in  compost 
with  peat,  or,  if  that  is  not  convenient,  any  other 
matters,  such  as  ditch  scourings,  or  liigh  headlands 
which  have  been  properly  prepared  and  laid  dry  in 
a  heap  for  some  time,  would  be  amply  sutlicieut  for 


an  acre  of  turnips  or  mangold.  This  manure  is  by 
far  the  most  invigorating  of  any  I  have  ever  yet 
tried  ;  bones  in  any  state  will  bear  no  coinpariaon 
with  it  for  any  crop ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  write  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  not  been 
reduced  in  streiigtii  before  it  is  fetched. 

Convenience  frequently  suggests  that  compost 
heaps  should  be  raised  on  different  parts  of  a  farm  ; 
but,  unless  in  particular  instances,  it  is  well  to 
have  them  in  the  yard:  in  the  farm-yard,  all  the 
urine  from  the  cattle  stalls  may  bo  employed  with 
the  greatest  economy;  and  be  it  remarked  that  the 
urine  from  animal.?,  in  given  weights,  is  more  pow- 
erful than  their  solid  excrements.*  How  impor- 
tant tlien  must  it  bo  to  the  farmer  to  make  the 
most  extensive  and  the  most  careful  use  of  this 
liquid.  It  is  sometimes  carted  on  the  land,  but 
that  practice  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  mak- 
ing it  into  composts  in  the  manner  here  recommend- 
ed. Great  waste  is  often  made  in  putrescent  ma- 
iinres  after  they  are  carted  on  the  land  ;  instead  of 
being  immediately  covered  or  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  we  not  nnfrequently  see  them  exposed  for 
days  together  in  the  hot  rays  of  a  scorching  sun, 
or  to  the  injurious  influences  of  a  dry  wind.  I 
have  before  stated  that  compost  heaps  should  en 
many  considerations  be  raised  in  the  farm-yard  ; 
still  circumstances  are  frequently  such  that  it  is 
more  proper  to  make  them  at  some  distance  in  the 
fields.  If  a  headland  becomes  too  high  by  frequent 
ploughings  or  working  of  the  land,  in  that  case  it 
should  be  ploughed  at  the  time  when  clover  or 
mixed  grass  seeds  are  sown  with  a  wliite  crop,  for 
instance,  barley  or  oats,  and  clover  for  the  year 
following :  a  headland  might  then  be  ploughed, 
and  a  number  of  cart-loads  of  some  manure  heaped 
from  ono  end  to  the  other.  Immediately  after  this 
it  should  be  trenched  with  the  spade  (or  \\hat  is 
sometimes- called  digging,)  and  ridged  high,  in  or- 
der that  an  action  should  take  place  between  the 
soil  and  manure;  by  this  means  the  mass  would 
soon  be  in  a  condition  for  turning  over,  and  any 
ditch  scourings,  or  other  matters  which  had  not  in 
the  first  instance  been  used,  might  nov/  be  added 
to  the  mixture.  The  heap  should  then  bo  allowed 
to  remain  closed  for  a  few  weeks,  then  turned  over 
again;  at  this  turning,  in  all  probability,  the  mass 
would  be  much  reduced;  if  sufficiently  reduced, 
raise  the  ridge  of  compost  well  on  both  sides,  but, 
instead  of  its  top  being  pointed,  make  a  trench  or 
cavity  on  the  top  from  one  end  of  the  heap  to  the 
other.  This  cavity  should  be  made  tolerably  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  which  may  be  effected  by  tread- 
ing with  the  feet;  carriages  of  night  soil  or  urine 
from  the  cattle  stalls  may  then  be  emptied  into  the 
trench,  and  the  bulk  of  the  heap  would  determine 
how  many  were  required  ;  this  being  done,  a  little 
earth  should  be  thrown  into  the  trench,  and  the 
heap  allowed  to  remain  in  that  state  until  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  autumn  ;  it  will  then  be  ready 
lor  another  turning  ;  but  at  this  time  care   must  be 

"This  must  be  taken  with  some  limitations,  lor  urine 
contains  90  to  1>0  per  cent,  of  water  ;  and  r]hnii.\ed  dung 
coniains  all  the  salts  of  urine,  besides  much  rnucus  antl 
other  sulistanees. — W.  L.  Bham. 
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taken  to  liavo  the  heap  well  made  up  at  the  sides 
and  pointed  at  the  top  ;  in  this  situation  rain  will 
be  thrown  off,  and  the  compost  preserved  dry  until 
■winter  presents  some  favorable  opportunity  for  lay- 
ing it  on  the  young-  clover,  wheat,  or  for  making 
any  oilier  use  of  it  which  may  be  required. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  top-dressing  young  clo- 
vers or  mixed  grass  seeds  is  scarcely  ever  regarded 
with  due  attention.  Ky  this  help  crops  are  not 
only  much  increased,  even  30  or  50  per  cent.,  but 
they  are  also  ready  for  cutting  much  sooner,  which 
in  a  backward  .=ipring  gives  the  stock  farmer  ines- 
timable advantages  for  sorting  his  cattle,  and  there- 
by raising  manure  at  his  pleasure.  The  full  effects 
of  this  practice  I  first  experienced  in  the  dry  sea- 
son of  ]8"2t):  I  had  some  clovers  wliich  had  beefi 
manured  the  previous  winter;  my  land  was  soon 
covered  with  crop,  and  that  so  vigorous  a  one,  that 
the  hot  weather  did  not  overpower  it.  My  cows 
that  suumier  were  tied  up  during  the  day-time,  and 
in  the  night  they  were  turned  out  into  the  pastures  ; 
most  of  the  stock  in  my  district  were  much  distress- 
ed from  over-heat  as  well  as  from  being  short  of 
food  for  some  weeks;  milk  yielded  little  butter, 
scarcely  any  for  a  time  was  offered  in  our  largs 
market  town  : — do  doubt  that  year  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  gentlemen  on  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's committee.  I,  however,  was  under  no  dif- 
ficulties on  account  of  tlie  season:  my  clovers  pro- 
duced plenty  of  food  for  my  cattle,  and  in  return 
they  yielded  as  much  milk  and  butter  as  I  ever  re- 
collect from  the  same  number.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  same  satisfactory  results  would  have  fol- 
lowed if  the  same  system  had  been  adopted  for 
feeding  stock  ;  it  was  that  year  my  attention  was 
first  directed  to  raising  compost  heaps  from  urine. 
Tliis  I  now  do  frequently  without  the  help  of  any 
dung  from  the  cattle-stalls;  the  same  occasion 
called  my  mind  to  another  matter  well  worthy  eve- 
ry farmer's  attention-^I  allude  to  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  manure  raised  in  summer  soiling  to 
that  produced  in  the  stalls  during  winter.  I  verily 
believe  the  difference  is  fifty  par  cent,  unless 
stock  are  fed  in  a  great  measure  during  winter 
wiili  artificial  food.  In  an  arrangement  for  making 
compost  heaps  from  urine,  I  would  recommend  a 
receptacle  to  be  made  at  the  back  of  the  cattle 
stalls  just  outside  tiie  building;  this  should  hold 
about  20  cartloads  of  mould,  or  any  other  matters 
to  be  employed  ;  if  its  situation  were  a  little  lower 
tliaii  the  cattle-sheds  all  the  urine  would  pass  into 
it,  and  remain  there  until  tlie  mass  is  completely 
saturated,  which  will  be  sufficient ;  when  the  earthy 
matters  are  covered  over  with  it,  the  compost  may 
tlien  be  thrown  out  and  the  proceeding  again  re- 
newed. In  order  to  show  part  of  the  benefits  of 
this  practice,  I  beg  here  to  observe  that  the  most 
foul  or  weedy  mould  may  be  used  ;  the  action  of 
tlie  urine,  if  not  reduced  by  water,  is  so  powerful, 
that  wire-worms,  the  black  slug,  many  other  de- 
stroying insects,  and  all  vegetables,  weed.-!,  &.c., 
when  in  contact  with  the  urine  for  a  time  are  de- 
prived of  their  living  functions.  The  situation  for 
raising  this  compost  should  be  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  covering  similar  to  a  cart-shed  ;  in- 
deed, the  deteriorating  intlusnces  of  rain,  sun,  and 
arid  winds,  on  all  putrescent  matters  or  compost 
are  so  serious,  tliat  in  my  humble  judgment  it 
would  be  worth  wliile  to  have  places  under  cover 
where  these  are  usually  laid  down. 

I  beg  to  conclude  this  essay  with  some  observa- 
tions made  on  a  former  occasion:  No  amelioration 
connected  with  the  rural  art  is  of  more  lasting  im- 


portance than  correcting  the  constitutional  defects 
of  a  soil.  The  best  horticulturists  and  market- 
gardeners  are  many  of  them  perhaps,  unacquainted 
with  the  theory,  yet  perfecily  understand  the  great 
results  from  that  practice;  and  in  this  particular 
information  they  are  all  of  them  superior  to  many 
practical  farmers.  How  often  do  we  see  a  stiff 
soil  sterile  in  a  great  degree  from  that  cause  only ; 
yet  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sandpit  and  adjoining  most 
bogs  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  coherent 
land,  which  might  be  made  double  its  present  value 
by  judicious  and  liberal  top-dressings  of  peat,  wliich 
is  also  unproductive  from  causes  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture. The  present  poverty  of  many  e.xtensive 
tracts  of  land  is  a  numifesl  exhibition  of  the  want 
of  skill  or  enterprise  of  their  owners  and  cultiva- 
tors. 


Fnirn  the  Albany  Cullivntor. 

THE  SHORT  HORNS  AND  HEREFORDS. 

I  have  been  for  some  years  a  subscriber  to  the 
Cultivator,  and  have  been  much  instructed  by  the 
fre<]uent  notices  of  fine  specimens  of  stock  that 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  different  num- 
bers. Of  late  those  notices,  generally  accompan- 
ied by  a  beautiful  portrait,  have  become  more  fre- 
quent, and  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  the  plan,  it  is  a  good  one 
— the  youth  particularly,  are  attracted  by  the  pic- 
ture, and  are  anxious  to  read  abjut  it  and  see  what 
it  is.  This  genernlly  creates  a  taste,  and  often 
enlarges  it  where  it  has  been  already  created,  and 
the  results  in  both  cases  are  highly  beneficial. 

The  only  objection  I  see  to  the  present  strife 
about  cattle  is,  that  the  object  mainly  appears  to  be, 
who  shall  produce  the  largest  specimen  of  the  spe- 
cies. Other  considerations  appear  to  be  generally 
merged  in  this.  Whether  or  not  this  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  to  the  country,  is  »  question  it 
would  be  well  for  the  community  to  examine  close- 
ly. The  opinion  that  the  domestic  animals  of  a 
country  should  be  well  suited  to  the  usual  and  or- 
dinary accommodations  that  can  be  conveniently 
had  lor  them,  meets  with  universal  approbation. 
Now,  if  the  great  strife  is,  who  shall  produce  the 
most  extraordinary  animal,  of  course  extra  food  and 
acconmiodation  of  every  kind  must  bo  provided  for 
all  the  stock  intended  for  competition,  often  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  other  stock  of  the  same  far- 
mer—a very  few  "  brag  beasts  "  are  kept,  and  of- 
ten a  large  number  of  cattle  that  are  not  worthy 
of  commendation. 

Another  matter  of  surprise,  not  only  to  me  but 
to  many  others  wlio  derive  their  book  knowledge 
of  these  matters  from  your  paper,  is  the  effort  now 
apparently  making  both  in  England  and  America 
to  elevate  a  different  breed  of  cattle  over  the  heads 
of  the  Dinhams.  I  have  particularly  examined  the 
account  of  the  recently  imported  Herofords  in  the 
few  last' numbers  of  the  Cultivator,  and  read  the 
appcndad  recommendations.  I  have  never  seen  a 
sample  of  the  Herefords,  but  have  been  familiar 
with  their  history  as  recorded  by  Mr  Youatt,  in  his 
work  on  Jiritish  Cattle  :  and  taking  the  text  as  laid 
down  by  him  minutely,  the  recent  discoveries  of 
excellencies  in  these  cattle,  calculated  to  place 
them  before  the  Durhams  or  Short  Horns,  have 
been  matters  of  considerable  surprise.  This,  to 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Herefords,  may  sound 
strange  ;  but  tlie  strangeness  of  the  observation 
will  disajipear,  if  they  examine  fully  the  chapters 
devoted  by  Mr   Vouatt  to  the   difteront  breeds    of 


cattle,  in  what  may  be  now,  strictly  speaking,  call- 
ed their  native  country.  If  I  understand  the  work 
referred  to,  the  engravings  in  it  are  calculated  for 
correct  representations  of  the  living  animals,  and,  i 
independent  of  the  writings,  they  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  breeder  that  some  of  the 
allegations  made  of  the  superiorities  of  the  recent 
importations  of  Herefords,  if  they  resemble  their 
progenitors,  cannot  be  correct.  If  these  statements 
are  correct,  and  the  appearance  and  test  of  the  ani- 
mals will  prove  it,  then  "  improvement  has  been 
extended  to  them."  If  they  have  now  properties 
that  the  breed  in  the  time  of  Youatt's  writings  had 
not,  it  is  a  very  important  question  to  know  how 
they  have  acquired  those  properties.  Mr  Youatt 
says,  "  the  Hereford  cow  is  apparently  a  very  infe- 
rior animal.      Not  only  is  she  no  milker,  but    even 

her/oi7n  has  been   sacrificed    by   the    breeder." 

These  observations  of  positive  facts,  for  such  we 
must  take  them  to  be  when  from  a  standard  work, 
do  not  read  well  with  the  recent  assertions  of  Mr 
Sotham  and  Mr  Bement — the  first  of  whom  holds 
out  the  idea  that  they  are  equal  to  the  Short  Horn 
or  Durham,  and  the  latter  that  they  are  very  good 
milkers  and  large.  The  lattle  gentleman,  howev- 
er, states  that  he  has  understood  their  qualities  for 
milk  have  been  "recently  improved."  How  have 
they  been  improved  in  their  quality  for  milk  ?  Not 
certainly  by  breeding  among  themselves,  for  the 
trite  and  true  axiom  is  settled,  I  believe,  that  ''like 
will  beget  like."  If  then  the  Herefords  in  the  time 
of  Youatt,  and  for  years  before  that,  were  "  no 
milkers,"  how  has  the  present  improvement  in  that 
quality  been  effected  ?  It  must  have  been  by  the 
aid  of  some  other  breed,  celebrated  for  their  pos- 
session of  that  quality,  and  by  whose  aid,  also,  the 
form  of  the  Hereford  cow  has  been  so  materially 
improved  ;  for  Mr  Sotham  says,  his  are  fine  look- 
ing animals,  and  so  says  Mr  R.  L.  Allen,  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  who  states  that  he  saw  them  near  Alba- 
ny. 

Now,  Messrs  Editors,  may  it  not  be  possible 
tli:it  we  are  at  the  commencement  of  another  "  stock 
mania,"  by  which  John  Bull  is  about  to  realize 
thousands  from  the  farmers  of  America,  by  selling 
them  a  compound  breed  of  beautiful  cattle,  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  which  have  been  derived,  and 
that  very  recently,  from  the  Short  Horns,  that  we 
have  been  making  heavy  importations  of,  for  years 
back  ?  Let  any  candid  man  answer  the  question 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  See  what  the  Herefords 
were — hear  what  they  are  now,  and  tlieti  say  if 
there  is  any  impropriety  in  charging  their  admitted 
'•recent  improvement"  in  points  in  which  the 
Short  Horns  excel,  to  an  admixture  with  them.  If 
such  is  the  fact,  and  we  have  a  number  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Short  Horns,  cannot  we,  by  judi- 
cious crossings  and  attention  to  these  matters,  form 
for  ourselves,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
a  breed  of  grade  cattle,  without  expending  enor- 
mous sums  to  pay  our  transatlantic  neighbors  for 
doing  work  that  ne  ought  now  to  do  for  ourselves  ? 
The  state  of  the  times  is  such  as  to  call  loudly 
upon  every  man  in  every  station  of  society  to  do 
his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  country;  and  I  state 
it  boldly,  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is 
now  abundant  materials  in  our  own  country,  to  re- 
tain by  judicious  breeding,  the  purity  of  the  full 
bred  Durham,  and  to  commingle  their  perfections 
with  the  stock  of  our  own  country,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  a  race  of  animals  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  country  under  the  sun,  for  dairy  prop- 
erties as  well  as  for  the  butcher. 


vol,.  XI.V.  SfO.  s*. 
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0  horse 

as    plenty 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  community— for  there  horse  endeavors  to  relieve  it  by  eatin^  straw 
111  part  the  lault  lies— lay  too  much  stress  upon  sensation  cannot,  be  that  of  hun<rer°else  th 
the  tact  ol  "recent  importation."  The  breed  is  would  devour  his  corn  ;  but  whilst  h 
timn  said  not  to  have  deteriorated,  &,c.  Now  we  of  grain  and  plenty  of  litter,  the  diminished  aiiow- 
ail  know  that  the  importation  of  stock  has  been  ance  of  hay  is  borne  with  impunity.  But  when 
carried  on  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  country  a  sufficiency  is  not  obtained  in  any  shape,  the  horse 
more  or  less,  and  we  also  know,  if  there  is  any 'loses  appetite  and  becomes  emaciated  ;  his  bowels 
truth  incertihcates,  that  we  have   hundreds  of   the   are  confined,  his  flank    is    tucked  up,  and  his  belly 

almost    disappears  ;     in    general    he    drinks    little 
water,  and  when  ho  takes  much  he   is  apt  to  purge. 


best  samples  of  horses,  cattle  «nd  hogs,  now  in 
America,  ofdift'erent  breeds  and  dilfiTent  families 
of  the  same  breed,  and  admittedly  enough  to  start 
with.  Now  let  us  see  a  little  American  spirit  dis- 
played, and  a  large  amount  of  determination  dif- 
fused among  our  farmers  and  others,  to  foster  and 
encourage  those  who  have  expended  their  money 
and  spent  their  time  in  procuring  and  rearing  a  su- 
perior breed  of  cattle  and  swine.  The  idea  of  de- 
terioration, where  proper  attention  is  paid,  is  all 
ideal  ;  the  race  of  man,  all  will  readily  admit,  has 
not  deteriorated.  Why  then  should  cattle?  Let 
our  character  as  agriculturists  and  stock  breeders 
be  stamped  with  more  nationality,  and  let  us  foster 
our  own  enterprising  breeders.  Let  an  American 
Herd  Book  be  opened,  and  breeders  be  fully  assur- 
ed of  the  quality  of  the  animals  they  purchase,  and 
let  them  prefer  purchasing  from  American  breeders, 
and  the  race  of  cattle  and  swine  will  be  no  worse 
than  those  we  are  paying  large  prices  for,  and  run- 
ning the  risk  of  carrying  across  the  Atlantic. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  HEPBURN. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

CORN-COB  MEAL. 

Sir, — As  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  cob  in 
feeding,  when  ground  with  the  corn,  is  again  com- 
ing into  consiileration,  perhap.s  the  followino-  e.x- 
tract  from  "  Steward's  Stable  Economy"  min-ht  n-o 
far  to  decide  it,  in  the  minds  especially  of  those 
who  know  that  the  cob  is  equal  in  quantibj  to  the 
corn— the  only  consideration  which  is  necessary  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  question  :  on  some  future 
occasion,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  cob  itself  is  ful- 
ly equaly  in  quality  to  the  same  quantity  of  oats  for 
this  purpose. 

"  Condensed  food  is  necessary  for  fast  workino- 
horses  ;  their  food  must  be  in  1-ess  compass  than 
that  of  the  farm  or  cart  horse,  but  to  this  condensa- 
tion there  are  limits.  Grain  affords  all,  and  more 
tlian  all,  the  nutriment  a  horse  is  capable  of  con- 
suming, even  under  the  most  extraordinary  exer- 
tion ;  his  stomach  and  bowels  can  liold  more  tlian 
they  are  able  to  digest;  something  more  than  nu- 
triment is  therefore  wanted,  for  the  bowels  must 
suffer  a  moderate  degree  of  distension,  more  than 
a  wholesome  allowance  of  grain  can  produce  : 
they  are  very  capacious  ;  in  the  dead  subject  more 
than  30  gallons  of  water  can  be  put  into  them  ;  and 
it  is  thence  evident  they  were  not  intended  for 
food  in  a  very  condensed  form,  for  it  seems  natu- 
ral that  they  require  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure 
or  dilation  to  assist  their  functions,  they  must  have 
something  to    act  upon.       Now,  when  hay  is  very 

dear  and  grain  cheap  it  is  customary  in  many ,  tney  can  trequently  be  obtained  for.  Ei.ht  of 
stables  to  givo  less  than  the  usual  allowance  of  i  the  ten  geese  (for  two  should  be  gande  s)  will  ,  Je 
hay  and  corn,  but  the  alteration  is  sometimes  car- :  on  an  average \en  goslings  each,\ut  allowi  J  one 
ried  too  far  and  IS  often  made  too  suddenly  :  the  ,  half  for  paper  calculation  and  probable  1  ss  tln,u"l 
horses  may  have  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  yet  it  the  season,  it  will  leave  us  with  a  fl  c k^  o  £ 
does  no  suffice  without  fodder,  and,  having  no  hay,  old  and  young,  worth  when  well  dress  d  for  hJ 
hey  will  leave  he  gram  to  eat  the  litter:  a  crav- ,  market,  not  a  dollar,  the  original  cost  but  olw 
.ng   sensation  of  emptiness  seems  to  arise,  and  tlio   half  this  sum,  and  you  have  t^entyfive  do  lars       n 


His  belly  is  often  rumbling,  the  bowels  apparently 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  occasion- 
ally produces  colicky  pains;  these  horses  are  very 
liable  to  crib-biting  and  wind-sucking,  and  it  is 
certain  that  these  diseases  are  very  j-are  amonn-st 
those  that  live  on  bulky  food. 

When  the  ordinary  fodder  is  very  dear,  its  place 
must,  therefore,  be  supplied  by  some  other,  which 
will  produce  a  wholesome  distension  of  the  stom- 
ach, although  it  may  not  yield  so  much  nutriment : 
straw,  roots,  either  or  both,  may  be  used  in  such 
cases;  the  tucked  up  flank,  and  the  horse's  repeat- 
ed eflxirts  to  eat  his  litter,  show  that  his  food  is  not 
of  sufficient  built  to  sustain  nature  in  her  operations. 
And  when  toork  demands  the  use  of  condensed 
food  in  a  horse  that  has  been  accustomed  for  some 
time  to  bulkier  articles,  the  change  must  be  made 
by  degrees  and  with  the  greatest  caution  ;  remem- 
bering, that  coming  from  grass  or  the  straw  yard, 
the  horse,  for  a  time,  requires  more  fodder  than 
would  be  proper  or  necessary  to  allow  him  at  his 
work,  after  a  season." 

Now,  it  would  appear  that  the  cob,  ground  with 
the  corn,  would  be  just  the  proper  quantity  of  fod- 
der for  mixing  with  the  corn,  the  condensed  food, 
for  almost  all  purposes;  and  nothing,  surely,  can 
be  mingled  with  it  more  readily  and  conveniently, 
or  so  profitably  as  the  cob,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  saves  the  e.\-pense  of  shelling.  When,  there- 
fore, the  philosophy  of  the  arrangement  comes  bet- 
ter to  be  understood,  we  may  expect  that  to  grind 
the  cob  with  the  corn  will  be  the  general  practice, 
for  the  feeding  of  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

B.   D 

From  ihe  Farmer's  Gazelle. 

GEESE. 

Mr  Store r— In  No.  2  of  the  Gazette,  you  de- 
sired information  or  hints,  in  relation  to  the  breed- 
ing and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
&c.  Now  if  '  &c.'  means  a  goose,  or  geese,  I  have 
a  word  to  say  in  relation  to  them,  and  this  decided- 
ly in  their  favor.  Geese  can  be  raised,  in  a  proper 
situation,  at  a  profit  far  greater  than  almost  any 
other  stock.  But  to  do  this,  more  attention  is  re- 
quired than  is  usually  bestowed  on  their  keepino- 
and  management.  ° 

But  let  us  make  an  estimate  of  the  profit  on  a 
flock  often  old  geese,  in  the  mannerthey  are  o-en- 
erally  kept  by  most  farmers.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  goose-keeper  (for  there  are  many  who  are 
not  farmers)  commences  operations  by  purchasino- 
ten  geese  in  the  spring  before  they  begin  to  lay, 
at  one  dollar  each,  which  is  a  quarter  more  than 
they  can    frequently  be    obtained 


addition  to  this,  every  old  goose  will  yield  a  pound 
of  feathers,  and  every  young  one  three  fourths  of  a 
pound,  making  in  all,  forty  pounds,  which  are  al- 
ways worth  fifty  cents  a  pound — making  twenty 
dollars  for  feathers  alone,  which  added  to  the  twen- 
tyfive  gives  us  fortyfivo  dollars.  Then  deduct  ten 
from  this,  as  the  original  cost  of  tlie  old  gccse,  and 
wo  have  a  nett  profit  of  thirtyfive  dollars.  I  say 
nett  profit,  for  there  is  not  one  goose-keeper  in  ten 
that  feeds  his  flock,  either  old  or  young,  after  the 
grass  has  started  in  the  spring,  until  fattening  time 
in  the  fall  ;  and  then  the  large  quills  will  more 
than  pay  for  their  extra  food. 

The  above  calculation  is  made,  having  reference 
to  the  usual  mode  of  managing  this  fowl,  which  is 
no  management  at  all.  Btcause,  in  the  first  place, 
they  have  generally  no  place  to  obtain  their  food, 
but  on  the  open  commons,  except  such  as  they  too 
often  steal  from  meadows  and  mowing  grounds,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  standing  grass,  to  the  feel- 
ings of  its  owner,  and  very  frequently  putting  their 
own  necks  in  jeopardy. 

But  onthe  other  hand,  if  the  owner  will  provide 
a  good  warm  and  dry — dry  what  ?  Why,  if  henery, 
(a  place  for  keeping  hens,)  is  an  English  word, 
then  goosery  ia.  Well  then,  let  hini  provide  a 
good,  warm  and  dry  goosery  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  geese  while  laying  and  hatching,  and 
attached  to  this,  a  larpe  (or  if  not  a  large,  then  a 
small)  pasture,  where  they  may  have  at  all  times 
access  to  green  grass  and  a  small  stream  or  pond 
of  water,  with -due  attention  and  the  right  breed, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  the  Bremen,  and  my  word 
for  It,  with  only  ordinary  good  luck  he  will  receive 
more  than  ordinary  profit  on  the  care  bestowed  and 
capita;l  employed.  Bremen  geese  are  larger  than 
the  native  breed,  -are  always  white,  and  yield  on 
an  average'from  one  to  three  ounces  more  feathers, 
and  these  of  a  better  quality,  (having  more  down 
attached  to  them)  than  those  of  the  native  brown 
goose. 

As  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  and  Thanks- 
giving day  for  this  year  is  past,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Gazette  how  a  gnose 
may  be  made  perfectly  fat  in  five  days,  but  will  de- 
fer it,  at  least  for  the  present.  There  is  not  a 
doubt,  however,  but  that  a  profit  far  greater  than 
is  generally  supposed  may  be  derived  from  the 
keeping  of  geese.  LEXOS. 


The  smallest-bird  of  America  is  the  humming 
bird,  and  of  Europe  the  golden-crested  wren.  The 
smallest  quadruped  in  the  world  is  the  pigmy  mouse 
of  Siberia.  The  most  diminutive  plant  is  the  arc- 
tic raspberry,  which  is  so  sma 
phial  will  hold  the  wliole 
fruit. 


that    a    six-ounce 
branches,    leaves    and 


To  ease   ihe  pain  of  a  tooth Those    who   have 

"killing  tooth-aches  "  (says  the  Nashville  agricul- 
turist,) can  have  relief  in  ten  minutes  or  less,  by 
putting  a  mi.\ture  of  equal  parts  of  alum  and  com- 
mon salt  into  the  affected  tooth  by  means  of  a  lit- 
tle cotton  plug.  Permanent  relief  is  never  obtain- 
ed while  there  are  decayed  teeth  in  the  mouth. 


It  IS  supposed  the  amount  of  cotton  exported  to 
England  during  the  year  ending  September  1840, 
was  about  4<j5,000,000  lbs.,  which  at  8  cents  per 
pound,  would  amount  to  .37,200,000  dollars. 


Look  well  to  your  fires  these  nights. 
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THE  WAGES  OF  LAIiOU. 

The  following  is  a.n  abstract  of  documents  lately 
presonled  to  the  British  Parliament,  containing  an- 
swers to  questions  put  to  foreign  consuls  by  tlio 
Secretary  of  Slate,  having  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  peasantry. 

RATES   OF   WAGES. 
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48  to  250  shilling:",  and  day  laborers  get  in  that, 
country  from  4  1-2  to  15  pence  per  day  ;  and  when- 
ever they  get  as  much  r.s  5  ponce  they  have  to 
find  themselves.  In  Germany,  wages  are  still  low- 
er, and  range  by  the  year  between  52  and  100  shil- 
lings, and  day  laborers  receive  iVoni  4  1-2  to  7  pence 
per  day,  and  find  themselves  in  food.  In  South 
Unlhind,  farm  hands  get  by  the  year  from  200  to 
250  shillings,  and  day  laborers  from  3  to  4  pence 
per  day,  and  are  found.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  table,  which  is  official  and 
authentic,  will  see  tliat  in  all  these  countries — 
France,  Germany,  Netherlands,  Italy — wages  by 
the  year  for  an  able-bodied,  sound,  healthy  man, 
no  where  exceed  250  shillings  ;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances fall  as  low  as  40,  50  and  60  shillings  ;  and 
the  daily  wages  range  from  .3  to  9  and  12  pence, 
rising  in  one  place,  and  only  one,  to  20  pence,  and 
the  laborer  finding  himself!  What  hope  is  here 
for  a  man  born  the  son  of  poor  parents,  ever  to  bet- 
ter his  condition  ?  What  ray  of  hope  is- there  to 
stimulate  him  to  exertion  .'  None.  lie  who  is 
there  born  a  peasant  dies  a  peasant.  Tliose  born 
to  the  plough  die  at  the  plough-tail  ;  and  all  that 
the  longest  life  of  laborious  toil  can  procure  for 
thern  is  coarse  and  scanty  means  of  subsistence. 

We  may  add,  by  way  of  making  these  statements 
more  intelligible,  that  the  shillings  and  pence  re- 
ferred to  in  this  table  are  of  sterling  British  money, 
and  that  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  our 
coin  is  made  by  just  doubling  the  sum.  Thus, 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  Germany  wages  vary 
from  4  1-2  to  7  pence  a  day — the  laborer  finding 
himself — the  amount  in  our  money  may  be  put 
down  at  from  'J  to  14  cents  !  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  it  will  be  seen,  that  nowhere  can  an  able- 
bodied,  industrious,  hardworking  man  earn  more 
than  250  shillings  a  year,  or  from  $55  to  $G0,  while 
tlie  average  price  of  such  labor  does  not  exceed 
$30  per  annum.— ."V".  1".  Amtrican. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  in  France 
yearly  wages  for  an   able-bodied  man    range    from 


DAMP  STABLES. 

To  the  Editiir  of  ihe  Farmer's  Cabinet : 

Sir — When  1  came  to  tha  farm  which  I  now 
hold  by  purchase,  I  found  liie  stables  built  under 
large  trees  and  near  a  spring  of  water,  with  a  nortli- 
ern  aspect ;  my  horses  were  soon  in  poor  condi- 
tion, with  long  and  rough  coats,  and  almost  always 
la.t  in  their  bowels,  nor  could  I  get  them  up  by  e.\- 
tra  food  or  lighter  work  ;  but  my  cows  suffered 
most,  for  they  were  always  sick  ;  tlieir  milk  fell 
ofl^,  and  their  butter  was  poor  and  of  a  bad  color 
and  taste,  and  four  of  tliem  slipped  their  calves  be- 
fore tlieir  time  :  wlien  the  spring  came,  they  left 
their  winti^r  (luarters  in  a  worse  state  than  I  had  ev- 
er seen  them,  and  two  of  them  died  from  tlve  scours 
on  going  to  pasture.  On  inciuiry,  I  found  that  the 
tenant  who  had  left,  had  always  been,  what  the 
neighbors  termed,  unfortunate  in  his  horses  and 
cattle,  and  from  that  cause,  more  than  any  other, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
The  truth  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant,  and  in  a 
very  little  time  longer  than  it  has  taken  me  to  tell 
you  my  story,  1  had  commenced  pulling  down  the 
stable,  the  nnheallhiness  of  which  had  been,  I  was 
convinced,  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  and  all  the 
loss,  and  it  was  not  more  than  two  days  before 
there  v.-as  not  left  one  stone  upon  another  of  the 
whole  fabric.  I  now  set  to  work  and  erected  anoth- 
er on  higher  ground,  removed  from  water  and  clear 
from  the  shade  of  trees,  with  a  south-east  aspect 
and  dry  capacious  yard  ;  and  from  that  day   I  have 


had  neither  sickntss  nor  sorrow  in  my  outdoor 
household  ;  my  horses  live  on  less  food,  are  always 
sleek  and  in  good  working  condition,  and  my  cows 
are  a  credit  to  their  keep  ;  our  butter  brings  two 
cents  a  pound  more  in  the  market,  and  for  the  last 
year  our  sales  are  more  than  doubled  from  the  same 
number  of  cows,  and  the  same  pasturage;  and  no 
more  premature  calves.  Instead  of  watering  my 
cattle,  as  heretofore,  at  the  spring  under  the  trees 
— the  water  cold,  with  a  deadly  taste  and  bad  col- 
or— I  sunk  a  well  and  put  in  a  pump,  and  at  a  long 
trough  in  the  yard  for  the  summer,  and  another  un- 
der shelter  for  the  winter,  my  cattle  slake  their 
thirst,  without  setting  up  their  coats  as  tliey  always 
used  to  do  after  drinking  at  the  hide  under  the 
trees ;  even  when  the  weather  was  warm,  they 
were  accustomed  to  shake  all  over  as  though  they 
were  in  a  fit  of  the  ague,  after  drinking  their  fill  of 
this  water  ;  and  to  this,  with  the  bad  aspect  of  the 
stables,  I  attribute  all  the  sickness  and  misery 
which  I  have  experienced  amongst  my  cattle  and 
horses. 

I  have  been  induced  to  tell  you  the  above,  by 
reading  in  a  valuable  English  work,  called  "  Sta- 
ble Economy,"  some  observations  which  would  go 
to  show  tliat  the  writer,  like  myself,  had  enjoyed 
the  experience  of  the  truth  of  what  he  so  well  de- 
scribes; and  as  they  fully  corroborate  all  my  con- 
victions, I  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent you  readers  with  what  he  sdvances  on  the 
subject,  if  it  meets  with  your  approbation  ;  and  am 
your  constant  reader,  M. 

"  A  damp  stable  produces  more  evil  than  a  damp 
house  :  it  is  there  we  expect  to  find  horses  with 
bad  eyes,  coughs,  greasy  heels,  swelled  legs,  mango, 
and  a  long,  rough,  dry,  staring  coat,  which  no 
grooming  can  cure.  Tlie  French  attribute  glan- 
ders and  the  farcy  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  a  damp  situation  we  find  these  disea- 
ses most  prevalent :  when  horses  are  first  lodged 
in  a  damp  stable,  they  soon  show  how  much  they 
feel  the  change  ;  they  become  dull,  languid  and 
feeble,  the  coat  stares,  they  refuse  to  fend,  and  at 
fast  work  they  cut  their  legs  in  spite  of  all  care  to 
prevent  them:  this  arises  from  weakness;  and 
while  some  of  the  horses  catch  cold,  others  are  at- 
tacked by  inflammati<m  of  the  throat,  the  lungs  or 
the  eyes  ;  most  of  them  lose  flesh  rapidly,  and  the 
change  produces  most  mischief  when  it  is  made  in 
the  winter  season.  Horses  in  constant  and  labori- 
ous employment  must  have  good  lodgings  and  kind 
treatment ;  but  where  the  stables  are  bad,  the  man- 
agement is  seldom  good,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  hundreds  of  valuable  horses  are  de- 
stroyed every  year  by  the  combined  influence  of 
bad  stables  and  bad  management.  And  although 
excessive  toil  and  bad  food  have  much  to  do  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  every  hostile  agent  operates 
with  most  force  where  the  stables  are  of  the  wi  rst 
kind. 

Stables  should  always  be  erected  on  dry  ground 
or  that  which  will  admit  of  perfect  draining,  with 
the  surface  a  little  sloping.  Stables  built  in  a 
hollow  or  on  marshy  laud,  are  always  damp,  and 
when  the  foundations  are  sunk  in  clay,  no  drainino- 
can  keep  the  walls  dry  ;  the  dampness  will  follow 
up  the  walls  from  the  dee))est  foundation.  It  is 
true  that  damp  stables  may  be  rendered  less  un- 
comfortable by  strewing  the  floor  with  sand  or  .saw- 
dust, and,  in  some  cases,  a  stove-pipe  might  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  stable  near  the  floor,  but 
such  stables  are  liable  to  frequent  and  great  altera- 
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tions  of  toiiip.'!rature  iit  evory  change  of  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Rome  of  tiie  means  usually 
employed  against  dampness  in  divelling  houses 
might  bo  adopted  in  the  constriiclion  of  stables,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  walls  from  ab'iorbing  the  moisture 
of  the  soil,  such  as  a  fonndatioii  of  whinstone  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  covered  with  a  coat  of 
Roman  cement  or  a  sheel  of  lead  ;  or  the  founda- 
tion may  be  sunk  so  low  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
laid  in  coal  dust  or  other  substance  which  does  not 
absorb  water  ;  and,  although  precautions  of  this 
kind  may  sometimes  prove  salutary,  they  ought  not 
to  be  trusted  to  where  a  dry,  ;  iry,  healthy  situa- 
tion can  be  obtained  ;  frequently  white-was'iing  the 
walls  with  lime  seems  to  have  an  influence  in  re- 
tnoving  moisture  and  keeping  them  dry.  The  own- 
er of  a  damp  and  uncoirifortabie  stable  often  won- 
ders why  so  many  of  his  horses  catch  cold  ;  '  there 
are  always  some  of  thorn  coughing;'  now,  if  he 
were  to  make  that  stable  his  abode  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  he  would  have  but  little  to  wonder 
.at.  Large  stables  are  objectionable,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  recommend  them  but  cheapness  \n  the  erec- 
tion, so  that  when  it  is  more  important  to  have  a 
cheap  than  a  healthy  stable,  a  large  one  may  be  in- 
dulged in  ;  the  saving  in  the  end,  however,  may 
eventually  prove  a  loss,  if  the  builder  of  the  stable 
be  the  owner  of  the  horses.  A  very  large  stable 
cannot  easily  be  ventilated  ;  it  requires  a  lofty  roof 
to  give  any  degree  of  purity,  and  contagious  dis- 
eases once  introduced  into  such,  spread  rapidly 
and  do  e.xtensive  nnschief  before  they  can  be  check- 
ed," 


From  the  same. 


POTATO  PLANTING. 

Mr  Editor — I  too,  must  bog  permission  to  en- 
dorse the  account  wliich  follows.  I  havn  proved 
it,  therefore  I  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  re- 
sults. In  a  visit  to  an  excellent  agriculturist,  I 
found  him  cutting  his  potatoes  for  seed,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  select  the  tops  only  for  plant- 
ing, reserving  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes  for 
culinary  purposes;  he  will  by  this  time,  have  takon 
up  the  crop,  and  would  he — he  is  one  ol'your  sub- 
scribers— inform  us  of  the  result. 

In  my  memorandum-book  1  find  these  entries: — 
29th  March,  planted,  this  day,  fifty  pounds  weight 
of  the  tops  of  potatoes  whicli  had  been  reserved, 
while  preparing  the  bulbs  for  cooking  for  the  use 
of  the  household,  by  merely  cutting  off  a  thin  slice 
and  throwing  it  by  in  a  basket,  during  the  winter, 
which  was  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost. — 
ii4th  September,  dug  up  the  potatoes  which  were 
raised  from  the  thin  cuttings  from  the  tops  of  the 
roots  while  preparing  them  for  the  house  ;  they  are 
uniformly  large  and  fine,  particularly  clean  from 
scab,  and,  without  exception,  the  best  crop  I  ever 
grew;  the  quantity  planted  was  just  .'iO  lbs.,  and 
from  them  I  have  this  day  taken  up  one  ton.  But 
Jiftw  allow  me  to  turn  to  the  account  spoken  of 
above,  which  is  copied  from  the  'Agricultural  Al- 
iinanac'  for  1823,  and  which  is  never  the  worse  for 
keeping.  P.  G. 

"The  following  improvement  in  the  culture  of 
potatoes,  is  taken  from  the  American  Farmer,  and 
is  extracted  for  the  Almanac,  not  only  under  a  con- 
viction of  the  reasonableness  of  the  practice,  but 
from  actual  experience  of  its  verity.  Whensoever 
the  writer  has  himself  superintended  the  cutting 
of  his  seed  potatoes,  he  has  uniformly  succeeded 
jn  this  mode  of  preparing  the  ieed,  but    when    the 


persons  employed  we^e  left  to  their  own  govern- 
ment, all  the  parts  of  the  potatoes  were  indiscrimi- 
nately cut  and  planted  :  the  difference  in  the  crop 
has  evinced  the  necessity  of  thu  farmer's  attention 
to  the  whole  d'etail  of  the  affair:  this  branch  of  thi! 
culture  is  too  generally  committed  to  boys,  or  ig- 
norant and  careless  laborers.  The  bottom  of  the 
potato  is  no  bcLtor  than  the  starch  of  grain,  intend- 
ed by  nature  to  nourish  the  tendrils  thrown  out  in 
the  first  efforts  of  vegetation ;  the  residue  rots  and 
perishes  in  the  ground  ;  therefore  the  practice  of 
preserving  it  for  the  use  of  the  household  is  a  .«av- 
in-g  instead  of  a  waste.  By  .judiciously  cutting 
the  bulb,  there  will  be  enough  of  the  pabulum  for 
the  tendril  or  young  fibre  thrown  out  by  the  eye,  to 
subsist  upon  ;  indeed,  if  only  the  cut  containing 
the  eyes  were  generally  used  in  planting,  it  is  clear 
that  the  crop  would  be  the  most  abundant:  this 
practice  had  been  known  to,  and  often  proved  by, 
me,  many  years  before  the  account  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  was  seen. 

[Frum  the  Amfriiian  Farmer  of  12th  April,  1822.] 
"A  correspondent  has  requested  us  to  insert  the 
following.  The  first  year,  he  says,  I  cut  the  po- 
tatoes in  three  pieces,  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the 
bottom  parts,  and  planted  them  in  three  rows.  The 
top  plant  was  ten  days  earlier  than  the  middle 
plant,  and  a  much  greater  crop  ;  the  middle  plant 
was  earlier  than  the  bottom,  and  a  better  crop,  the 
bottom  producing  but  a  very  indifferent  crop. 

For  some  seasons  past,  I  have  only  planted  the 
top  eyes,  and  I  may  safely  say  I  have  the  best  crop 
and  the  driest  potatoes  in  the  country.  None  need 
be  deterred  from  this  plan  on  the  ground  of  waste, 
for  after  the  top  is  cut  off,  the  remainder  keeps 
better  and  longer  fit  for  use  than  if  the  potato  were 
preserved  entire  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  lay  a 
whole  potato  on  the  ground,  or  in  any  exposed 
place,  and  it  will  show  that  the  top  ■  plants  grow 
and  are  many  inches  in  length,  before  there  is  any 
growth  from  the  bottom." 

P.  S. — If  housekeepers  in  towns  were  to  pre- 
serve the  cuttings  of  the  tops  of  their  potatoes  dur- 
ing winter,  and  preserve  them  as  above,  there 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  plant  all  the  coun- 
try, without  the  cost  of  a  single  cent  for  seed  ! 


Hold  fa  boil  Irish  Potittoes. — Good  and  indiffer- 
ent potatoes  depend  very  much  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  prepared  for  the  table.  Some 
cooks  always  have  heavy,  hard,  watery  potatoes  ; 
while  others,  for  the  most  part,  have  them  dry, 
mealy,  and  excellent.  This  difference  depends, 
generally,  upon  the  diffcVenee  of  cooking.  The 
first  cook  puts  the  potatoes  into  cold  water,  warms 
them  through  by  a  slow  fire,  and  cools  them  as 
slowly;  while  the  other  puts  them  into  boiling 
water,  stirs  the  fire  till  they  are  just  dun,  takes 
them  out  immediately,  throws  a  wet  cloth  round 
them,  and  gently  squeezes  each  with  the  hand  till 
il  cracks  open,  f  r  the  watery  particles  to  escape 
in  the  form  of  steam,  then  peals  them  and  they  are 
exactly  right.  By  this  pl.in,  almost  any  potatoe 
will  eat  well. — JVashville  Agricxdturist. 


Taste  for  Rending.— U  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste 
which  should  stand  me  in  a  stead  under  every  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happi- 
ness and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a 
shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go 
amiss,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading. — Sir  J.  Her- 
schell. 


Massacbusetis  Horticultural   Society. 

KxniBiriuN  OF   FKUir. 

Snbndmj,  JVov.  28,  1840. 

B.  V.  French,  Esq.  exhibited  the  following  ap- 
ples, viz:  Winter  Queen,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
Pennock's  Red  Winter,  Red  Doctor,  Been  apple, 
Pomme  Gris,  Cumberland  Spice,  Newark  King, 
Winter  Spice,  Dominiska,  and  four  unnamed  sorts. 
.'\lso,  Monsieur  le  Cure  Pears. 

Mr  Manning  exhibited  the  following  apples,  viz: 
Sam  Youn!:,  (Pomological  Magazine,  No.  KJO,) 
Bordie  Tricolor,  Victorious  Reinette,  Reinette 
Coeurd'  France,  and  a  small  apple  taken  from  a 
tree  at  Elsineur,  in  Denmark,  by  Capt.  Wheatland, 
of  Salein,  in  Soptember  last.  Also,  Bishop's 
Thumb,  (London  Hort,  Soc.  Catalogue,  No.  13,5,) 
Pas-ie  Colmar,  and  Beurre  Diel  Pears. 

The  Reinette  Coeur  de  France,  is  the  produce 
of  a  dwarf  tree  received  from  the  Messrs  Bauman, 
of  Bolwiller,  Friince :  it  is  of  medium  size,  dark 
red  skin,  yellow  flesh,  and  extremely  high  flavored. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  apples 
exhibited,  the  Committee  have-  extracted  from  the 
work  of  Mr  Christ,  a  German   Pomological  author: 

"No.  13.  Victorious  Reinette,  (Reinette  Triom- 
phante,)  an  uncommonly  fine,  large  and  well  form- 
ed apple,  which  on  being  deposited  on  the  floor, 
acquires  a  deep  yellow  tint,  marked  with  starry 
points,  and  frequently  brown  rough  spots,  or  large 
warts :  its  eye  represents  a  regular  star,  its  flesh 
beneath  the  tender  skin  is  yellow,  firm  though  deli- 
cate, yielding  abundance  of  juice,  tliat  possesses  a 
pleasant  aromatic  flavor  ;  it  ripens  about  Christ- 
mas and  may  be  kept  till  march.  The  tree  grows 
luxuriantly  and  becomes  of  consider&bie  sizCi" 
For  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  MANNING. 


Agriculture. — He  who  has  dominion  over  an 
acre,  and  rescues  it  from  barrenness,  and  covers  it 
with  a  smiling  harvest,  has  more  virtuous  self-ap- 
plause than  the  conqueror  of  large  territories,  waste 
and  desolate.  The  culture  of  the  earth  savors  of 
filial  affection.  It  is  our  bounteous  mother ;  it  af- 
fords us  nourishment,  and  shelter  and  shade — fer- 
tile streams — fragrant  flowers  and  refreshing  fiuit. 
We  should  love  it  for  the  sake  of  the  living^for 
the  sake  of  the  dead.  A  beautiful  plant,  or  a  luxu- 
riant vine,  may  suggest  to  a  poetical  mind  the  spirit 
of  departed  beauty,  putting  forth  again  from  the 
earth  where  its  form  was  iniirned. 


Agriculturai..  Pursuits. — 1  tell  those  who 
are  entering  upon  a  life,  that  they  will  find  no  pur- 
suit which  gives  more  satisfaction — I  will  .say  the 
will  find  no  pursuit  which  will  give  so  just  an  oc- 
cupation of  their  time  with  less  annoyance  and  less 
disturbance  to  their  tempers,  than  that  of  agricul- 
ture :  no  other  in  which  they  will  feel  such  satis- 
faction that  they  are  doing  good  in  pursuing  their 
own  pleasures  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  im- 
proving the  soil.  It  is  a  pursuit  to  which  one  and 
all  of  us  should  wish  success.  It  is  one  of  those 
pursuits  which  is  most  delightful  to  follow  :  it  is  a 
pursuit  which  may  be  carried  on  without  time  ever 
hanging  heavily  ;  an  occupation  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree  :  and  while  the  agriculturist  is  pro- 
moting his  own  interest,  he  also  promotes  the  inte- 
rest of  every  one  of  his  neighbors.  I  have  found 
no  employment  in  the  coarse  of  my  life  which  af- 
forded me  so  much  real  pleasure,  as  the  promoting 
of  agriculture  by  my  own  ondeavois  and  by  assist- 
ing the  endeavors  of  others. — Ea-i  Spencer. 


J  90 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


DEC.  16,  lS40i 


Ann     lIORTICUI/rUKAL     Rl  GI3TER. 

BosTos,  Wedsesdav,  Deo.  16,  1840. 


PROJECT  l'"OR  A  NATlOiNAL  MUSKUM  Of  AG- 
RICULTURE  ANU  THE  MECHANH;  ARTS. 
We  givo  liclow  the  plan  of  Mr  Ellswortli,  Commis- 
sioner ol  I'nleiiU  nt  VViisliington,  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment at  llie  Bent  of  the  Nutinnal  Government,  of  a 
museum  of  a^riculluinl  products  und  inipiements,  nnd 
of  nieclianical  and  manufacturing  machines,  products 
and  imiirovements.  We  beg  leave  to  add  our  strong 
wishes  for  the  perfect  success  of  (he  project.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  uf  great  value  tu  the  country. 

In  the  erection  of  the  new  building  designed  for  the 
Patent  OtHce,  a  spacious  hall  has  been  finished  and  ap- 
propriated to  this  ol>jert.  Mr  Ellsworth  has  already  de- 
voted himself  with  eminent  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the 
colleetion  of  seeds  and  samples  of  the  most  v:iluable  ag- 
ricultural products  from  dilTeient  parts  of  the  country, 
and  likewise  frfun  foreign  countries  ;  and  these  «eeds 
he  has  circulated  through  the  country  with  great  liber- 
ality. In  rcspei't  to  patented  machinery  in  agriculture 
or  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  patent  office  already  aflbrds 
to  the  curious  mind  a  study  for  years.  This  collection 
is  rapidly  extending,  as,  indeed,  there  are  no  limits  to 
invention.  Some  years  since,  the  number  of  washing 
machines  entered  for  patent  exceeded  four  hundred. 
The  various  inventions  for  cooking,  and  heating  apart- 
ments, are  well  nigh  innuinerablc — certainly  past  all 
remembrance  ;  and  the  number  of  ploughs  and  improved 
agricultural  instruments  fall  liitle  short  of  oilier  inven- 
tions. It  is  not  ahv.iys  easy  to  judge  fnun  a  model 
merely,  the  value  of  a  machine  or  invention  It  is  Mr 
J'.llsvvoilh'.H  |iliin,  us  lar  as  he  can  accomplish  it,  to  ob- 
tain tin;  thing  itself.  So,  likewise,  of  ngricultilral  pro- 
ducts— those  which  are  not  peri.shable  but  capable  of 
preservation,  he  designs,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  ob- 
tain in  the  form  in  which  lliey  grew  ;  grain  not  only 
shelled  but  in  the  sheaf,  and  Indian  corn  in  the  husk 
and  on  the  stalk.  His  wish  likewise  i.^,  to  procure  from 
the  manufacturers  specimens  of  all  triieir  works.  In  re- 
spect to  many  articles  of  manufacture,  this  will  be  easy  ; 
hats,  shoes,  whips,  combs,  buttims,  all  articles  of  sir.iw, 
leather,  metal,  worid,  glass,  china,  stone,  et  cetera,  this 
may  not  be  dillicult  and  would  be  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. In  respect  to  cloths  and  articles,  wliicli  like  cloths, 
are  liable  to  fade,  and  upon  which,  likewise,  important 
improvinienls  are  constantly  in  progress,  this  will  hard- 
ly do  our  manufacturers  justice;  though  if  such  sam- 
ples are  procured  from  year  to  year,  they  will  coHsiitutc 
an  exact  record  ol  the  progress  of  ilie  arts. 

The  advantages  to  accrue  from  such  an  establishinent, 
if  carried  out  according  to  the  liber.il  plans  of  the  Com- 
missioner, will  be  very  great  tu  individuals  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  Uniil  the  State  of  Massiichusetts  caus- 
ed to  be  taken  and  published  slatislicuj  returns  of  all 
her  nianuficturcs,  of  their  hinds  and  variety,  of  the 
amount  of  i-apilal  emploved  and  Uie  value  of  tlic  manu- 
factured article,  no  inilividiial  in  the  Stale  had  any  just 
ideo  of  their  extent  and  amount.  When  at  the  Meelian- 
ics'  Kairs  lield  in  lioston  and  New  York,  specimens  of 
these  various  ariicles  and  products  wire  exhibited,  no 
ono  could  repress  his  surprise  at  tiieir  variety,  ingenui- 
ty, and  Ihe  perfection  to  which  tlie  arts  had  reached 
among  us.  The  facts  disclosed  and  established  in  each 
case  have  done  immense  service  to  the  Slate  and  the 
country.  They  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
domestic  induslry  as  ihe    foiindalion    uf  public    weallh. 


They  have  shown  us  that  the  true  secrets  of  our  slrenglh 
and  independence  lie  in  durability  to  supply  our  own 
wants.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  to  slinmlate  inven- 
tion and  improvemeni,  by  bringing  the  various  products 
of  ingenuity,  skill  and  induslry  in  direct  comparison 
with  eacli  other.  They  have  exalted  our  own  just  self- 
respect  ;  and  exiended  the  ropiilalion  and  credit  of  our 
country  abroad. 

Mr  Webster  on    his   return  lo    the   counlry    from    his 
lale  visit  10  England   mentions  a    fact,  wliicli    strikingly 
illustrated  this  matter.     He  was  consulted  by  a    foreign  | 
capitalist  as  lo  the    expediency  or   security  of  investing  j 
funds  in  the  stocks  of  our    Slate,   then   for   sale  in    ihe  j 
English  market.     He  pat  into  the  bands  of  the  inquirer  ' 
a  copy  of  the  Statistical  Returns  of  the  Manufactures  ol 
Massachusetts,  prepared  by  Ihe  intelligent  and  industri- 
ous Secretary  of  Slate,  and    publislieil    by  order  of  the 
Government,  showing  that  the  avails  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  Mas.sachuseltsamounied  to  01,000,000    of  dol- 
lars.    The  gentleman  shortly  retnined  ihe  book,  giving 
orders  at  once  lo  invest  a  very  large    amount  in  the    se- 
curities of  ilie  State,  under    the  conviciion  llnit  a    com- 
monwealth so  pre-eminently    distinguished  for  its    pro- 
duclive  industry  could  not  fail  to  secure  its  just   obliga- 
tioii^^. 

This  proposf  d  collection  at  Washington  will  meet 
ihe  purposes  of  a  great  mechanics'  fair.  It  will  exhibit 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  give  some  just  notions 
of  the  immense  results  of  our  national  induslry.  As 
Washington  is  the  great  centre  of  confluence  of  intelli- 
gent men  from  all  paitsof  the  country,  it  will  be  the  best 
mode  that  could  be  adopted  of  communic'aling  the 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  ;  and  diffusing  this 
knowledge  ihioiighoiit  the  whole  country.  It  will  ena- 
ble persons  in  pursuit  of  particular  implements  or  arti- 
cles of  manufacture,  lo  know  at  onee  where  they  can 
be  best  supplied.  It  will  furnish  to  the  maniifacuircrs 
themselves  and  the  inventors  of  any  improvement  in 
the  arts,  one  of  ihe  best  opportunilies  which  they  could 
ask  for  advertising  what  tJiey  have  done  and  wliat  they 
have  lo  dispose  of.  It  will  constitute  a  place  of  inter- 
esting resort  and  rich  gratilication  to  the  curious  and 
inlell'rgenl ;  and  form  in  the  end  a  museum  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  as  instructive,  and  in  many  respects  as  grati- 
fying, as  the  finest  museums  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  old 
world. 

Precisely  the  same  plan  pmpo.  ed  by  llie  Commission- 
er of  Patents  for  a  national  museum,  we  prop-ised  three 
years  sinro  for  a  Stale  uiuseum.  We  then  printed  and 
published  a  circular,  detailing  the  pbin  and  soliciting 
contributions.  We  requested  the  republication  of  the 
circular,  as  mailer  of  courtesy,  in  the  different  papers 
of  the  Stale.  We  believe  not  a  single  city  paperdeemed 
it  worthy  of  notice,  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
country  papers  gave  il  place  in  ihejir  .^iidumns.  A  few 
friends  seilt  us  some  collections.  "-Many  more,  promised 
us  contributions,  but  forgot  their  promises.  We  laid 
out  some  money  in  making.cnileclions.  Hut,  witlinut  a 
room  for  their  deposil,  wilhout  funds  to  pav  the  ordinary 
expens-es  of  collection,  and  above  all,  without  the  co- 
operation oftlio  farmers  and  mechanics,  what  could  be 
effected  .''  We  still  have'liopes  to  live  lo  see,  under 
more  effie'-enl  liands,  this  plan  accomplished.  AV'e  have 
full  confidence  in  its  [iracticableness  and  iis  great  utility. 
Above  all,  we  hope  that  llie  lihernl  views  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pati  nts  will  bo  heartily  secoiuled  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  Congress  will  in  their  libe- 
rality give  him  all  the  means  he  can  need  or  asU  for 
the  perfect  aceomplisliiiient  of  this  excellent  objeel. 

II.  C. 
The  following  is  the  circular  from  Uie  Patent  Office 
above  alluded  lo  ; 


Patent  Office,  Nov.  20,  1840., 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Hall  in  the  jVcio  PiiMut  Office 
for  the  exhibition  of  manufaclures,  is  now  completed^ 
The  Hall  is  spacious,  being  273  feet  long,  63  feet  wide, 
30  feet  high,  and  fire-proof. 

Agents  whose  names  aie  annexed,  will  receive  and 
forward  free  of  expence,  articles  wliieh  may  be  deposil- 
I'd  with  them.  Tluse  articles  will  be  classified  and  ar- 
ranged fiir  e.\hibition,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
inanufiiclnrer  (with  the  prices  when  desired)  will  be 
carefully  affixed.  Few,  it  is  presumed,  will  upglect  lo 
improve  ihe  oppnrlunity  now  presented  of  conlnbiiting 
their  choicest  specimens  lo  the  Kaiionid  flnUnijifjTwer- 
ican  Mtmiifa^t-urcs,  where  thousands  who  visit  the  Seat 
of  Go\erninenl  will  witness  with  pleasure  the  progress 
of  the  arts  in  these  United  States. 

If  fairs,  in  limited  sect-ions  of  our  country,  have  excit- 
ed interest,  what  must  be  the  attractions  of  a  national 
exhibition,  enriched  by  daily  additions. 

The  agriculturist  may  be  gratified  to  learn,  that 
commodious  rooms  are  provided  for  the  exhibition  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  also  for  ihe  reception  of 
sei'ds  for  exhibition  or  distribution. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  being  authorized  to 
collect  agricultural  statistics,  avails  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  solicit  inf  >rniation  of  the  eoiidilion  and 
character  of  the  crops  in  the  several  sections  ol  the  coun- 
try These  data  wiTl  aid  him  in  presenting  with  his 
annual  rejiort,  the  aggregate  ammmt  of  products  of  the 
soil,  and  il  is  hoped  that  ihe  public  may  be  guarded  in 
some  measure  from  the  evils  of  monopoly,  by  showing 
how  the  scarcity  in  one  portion  of  the  land  may  be  sup- 
plied from  the  surplus  in  another. 

Names  of  rgenis  who  will  receive  and  forward  pack- 
ages farllie  Patent  office.  Collectors  of  the  Customs  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Portland,  Me.,  Biirlinfilon,  Vl., 
Providence,  R.  1.,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  N.  Oilcans,  Delroit,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland.  Surveyors  of  the  Customs — Hartford,  Ct. 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville;  R.  H. 
Eddy.  Boston,  Mass;  David  Gardiner,  (Custom  House) 
New  ioik.  Henrv  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissiontr  of  Patents. 

Editors  are  very  respectfully  requested  lo  give  the 
above  an  insertion  in  their  papers. 


liNCREASE  or  WEALTH. 

The  English  have  blockaded  Canton,  the  principal 
port  of  China,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  entire  inter- 
ruption of  the  trade.  The  eti'ect  has  been  to  enlianeo 
the  prices  of  teas  nearly  fifty  per  cent  ;  and  by  these 
means  some  persons  have  realized  profits  to  an  immense 
extent.  The  profits  upon  a  single  Canton  ship  have 
been  staled  at  .'W0,000  dollars  !  and  three  commercial 
houses  in  Salem  are  represented  lo  have  obtained  in  the 
advance  upon  leas,  the  vast  amount  of  1,500,000  dollars 
—if  any  farmer  can  enumerate  such  a  sum.  Some  hou- 
ses in  Boston  have  been  equally  forlunate.  The  public, 
nnder  these  circumstances,  are  congratulated  upon  the 
vast  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country.  But  how  obvi- 
ous is  this  delusion.  There  is  no  increa.se  of  wealth  in 
the  country  by  this  operation.  Unless  the  lea  is  export- 
ed not  a  dollar  is  added  to  the  weallh  of  the  country  by 
this  result.  It  is  merely  taking  money  from  lhe|)ockets 
of  the  consumer  to  put  it  ijito  the  pockets  of  the  iinpoi- 
ter — from  the  individual  ^^  ho  buys  the  tea  for  use,  and 
giving  it  to  the  individual  v^lio   iinporls    lh«  lea  fitr  sale. 

We  do  not  say  thai  on  the  [lart  of  llie  hoMers  or  im- 
porteis  of  this  arlicle  there  is  any  tiling  wrong  in  this 
matter.  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  lawful  trade  ;  and  a.-,  under 
various  cironnistances,  this  importation  often  might 
.have  proved  a  losing  concern,  and  then  the  community 
would  have  had  no  pity  upon  them  nor  felt  bound  to  in- 
deiniiifv  tlieiii,  soon  the  other  hand  the)  have  a  perfect 
right  to  any  advantages  which  come  from  u  natural  rise 
in  the  market. 

But  it  effects -no  increase  of  the  weallh  of  the  counlry, 
TJial  can  be  done  only  by  actual  production  ;  and  actual 
I  producti'  n  is  always  clear  gain.  It  is  inleresling  furlher 
lo  remark,  what  immense  sums  are  squainlered  in  ihe 
country  upon  articles  eillier  of  no  intrinsic  value,  or 
w.liii^h  we  ought  to  produce  ourselves  Tea  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary of  life.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  contributes  at 
all  to  the  nutrition  ol  ilia  human  body,  how  essential 
soever  habit  may  have  rendered  it  to  the  comfort  of  life. 
Before  the  American  revolution  it  was  a  lu.\ury  by  no 
means  in  common  use  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  not  many 
years  beyond  the  reiiiembraiice  of  some  now  living,  that 
a  good  woman  in  the  country  having  received  some 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  ihoughtthe  proper  use  ol  it  was 
lo    boil   it   as  greens    wilh  her  salt  pork.     Now  its  use 
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has  becomeunivers.il,  iiikI  will)  many  fainilirs  in  the 
country  its  use  prevails  three  liines  a  d:ty.  Bui  after  all 
it  niij;lil  be  dispensed  witli.  If  we  mutt  use  it  bowever, 
■we  must  import  it.  We  cannut  produce  it  (Uir.^elves 
But  it  is  nut  so  wiili  silU.  This  we  might  produce  .ind 
to  advantage;  and  we  should  be  most  liappy  if  the  san- 
guine expectations  oI'sotik!  men  might  be  re;vlizi;d,  when 
we  ourselves  instead  of  being  importers  of  silk,  might  be- 
come exporters  to  a  most  profitable  extent.  This  in- 
deed would  be  adiling  to  the  ical  wealth  of  the  country. 

II.  C. 


dXCongresi  are  now  in  session  ;  and  the  Tresident's 
Message  h:ts  bci.-ti  d«livered.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
give  this  document  in  the  New  England  Farmer  ;  but 
it  will  lie  aeci  ssible  to  our  readers  through  various  other 
mediums.  Of  one  thing,  bowever,  we  may  be  certain, 
whatever  interested  men  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there 
never  was  a  country  iiiorfj  [irosjierous  than  our  own  ; 
tliere  never  was  a  time  or  condition  of  society  when  in- 
dustry w:ia  lietl(o'  rewarded,  justice  more  faithfuily  ad- 
ministered, the  public  pence  more  secure,  or  a  greater 
abundance  of  the  fiuits  of  the  earth,  rnoro  profusely  dis- 
tributed. Where  are  the  virtuous,  except  by  extraordi- 
nary inisforluue,  who  are  not  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and 
well  housed  ;  and  who  nre  without  the  means  of  improv- 
ing their  condition  .'  There  are  none  to  be  found.  Why 
then  should  webe  continually  complaining  (A'  tiri^  spots 
on  the  ^un,  when  they  cannot  be  seen  wiliiout  a  telescope 
of  large  maguilying  power,  because  of  the  glowing  ra- 
diance  which  surroundi  them  .■'  H.  C. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

KXIIIBITION   or   FllUITS. 

Suturdaij,  Dec.  C,  1840. 

There  was  a  good  display  ol' Pears  to-day  in  fine  con- 
dition i^ir  eating. 

From  S  Downer  ;  D'Areinberg,  Passs  Colmnr,  Lewis, 
Burgomaster.  Florelle. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder  ;^  Passe'  Colhiar,  Columbian  Vir- 
gclouse,  D'Aremberg,  Prince's  St.  (Jermain,  Burgomas- 
ter. 

From  S.  Pond  ;  Duchess  Angouleme,  Geutro  Diel, 
Eehasserie. 

From  S.  Downer  ;  Ortley  Pippin,  Spitzemberg,  Gol- 
den Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  and  Pomme  d'Ape  Apples 
nnd  Catawba  Grapes. 

From  S.  Pond  ;   Music  Quinces. 
For  the  Committee, 

I..  P.  GROSVENOR. 


liRlGHTOiN    MARKET.— Mo.MiAT,  Dec.  14,  \HiO. 
Ueporleil  furllie  .New  Kiiglnitd  Firmer 
At  M.irUet  7«0  Beef    Cattle,  240   Stores,  2200  Sheep 
and  390  Swine. 

PiiicES  —  Hecf  Cuttle— The  prices  obtained  last  wvik 
were  hardly  sustained.  We  quote  First  quality  $.5  25. 
Second  quality,  $i  50  a  4  75.  Third  quality,'$3  00  a 
^3  75. 

Barrelling  C««/e.— Mess  *4  !i5  ;  No.  I  $3  75  ;  No.  2 
$3  00. 

5(orcs— Yearlings  f 5  00  a  8  50,  Two  Year  Old  *1I 
a  18,  Three  YearWld  $21  a  27. 

Sheep. — Sales  quick.  We  note  sales  at  81  42,  $162, 
$1  8S,  $2  m\  $2  37,  and  $2  75. 

Swine  — Lots  to  peddle  from  3  to  4  for  sows  and  from 
4  to  5  for  barrows.     At  retail,  from  4  to  5  1-2. 


GRIOEN'S    PATENT    STRAAV^    CLTTEU. 


THERM  OMKTRICAL. 
Reixirteti  for  llie  New  Ki>E>Iand  Farmer. 
Rangeof  theTliermoiueterat  the  (iardenof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England   Farmer,  lirigkt.in,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Nortlierly  exposure,  week  emling  Dec.  13. 


Dec.  1840.        I  7A.M.  |  12, M.  j  5,P.iM.  |    Wind. 
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SII.V'KU  FIU  ASD  SPRUCE    SEEDS. 

.Tust  received  at  the  New  Eug'and  Fanner  Office,  a  few 
Bushels  ofihe  seeilof  the  Silver  b^ir,  Spruce.  Also — Euslish 
OaU,  a  fine  specimen  ;  Spanish  Chesnuls,  (very  large) ;  with 
a  variety  of  other  tree  seeds. 

Nov.  to,  1840.  JOSEPH  BRECK  t  CO. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  at  the  New  England  Aqrieul 
tuial  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Nos.  il  and  f.2  North  Mnr 
kel  Street,  have  for  sale.  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  (Sutler,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  not  before 
ap]ilied  to  buy  implement  for  this  inirpose.  The  most  prom- 
iiieiit  effects  of  tins  applicatinii,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  iiiai:hine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it,  that  the  strength  of  a  ball  grown  boy  is  sutficient 
to  work  it  efTicienlly. 

2.  With  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cutstwo  bush- 
els a  miiinie,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  lias  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 

W1LI.IS"S  1.ATKST   iniPROVEU     V  ECIWTAB1.B 
CUTTER. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  CURRENT. 

COIIRECTED    WITH   GREAT   CARE,    WEEKLY. 


For  sale  at  the  Now  England  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  61  and  .'52  North  Market  Street,  Hoston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  Vegetable  Cutter.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  lor  the  purpose  of  cutting  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zei,  and  other  roots.  The  great  objection  toother  machines, 
is  their  cutting  the  roots  into  slices,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  get  bold  of  them :  this  machine 
with  a  little  alteration,  cuts  them  into  large  or  small  pieces, 
of  such  shape  as  is  most  convenient  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  It 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  roots  per  min- 
ute. JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


GREEN  HOU.SK  PILANTS,  &c.  &,c. 

The  subscriber  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  House 
Plants  or  Garden  Shrub,  in  the  very  best  order.  Also — 
Dahlia  roots-,  (all  the  new  varieties);  Black  llambiii^, 
Sweetwater,  and  Isabella  Grapevines;  Roses  and  Paeon  ies  ; 
Honeysuckles,  and  tillier  creepers  ;  Black,  White,  and  Red 
Currant  trees:  VVbite  and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &c. 

Orders  tiy  mail  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  ; 
or  they  can  be  lorwardcd  to.  or  left  with  J,  Breck  &  Co 
JAMES  I,.  [..  F.  WARREN, 

Oct.  2^. Nonantum  Vale,  Brighton. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEED.S. 

We  would  inform  our  cu.itoiTiers  and  Irtends  that  we  are 
no\y  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  S^eds.  most  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  bo  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agncullural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  (Jatalngucs  senlto  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  order:,  promptly  attended  to. 

JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29,1840.  4w 


GRI)VDSTO.\ES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17 


Apples,  Winter, 

Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

Pol,      "      ■'      "    . 
Beans,  white.  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,         new, 

No.  1 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  white, 
yellow. 
Bristles,  American, 
BciTEn,  slii))pi[ig, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Cheese,  new  milk, 
CiDEa,      ...... 

Bosk  Masubc, 

in  casks, 
Feathers,  northern,  geese,       .- 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 

Bay,  Chaleur,. 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1.       . 
No.  2, 

No.  3,      ..       . 
Aiewives,  dry  saltedyJSIo.  1 
Salmon,  No.  I , 
FtjaUB,  Gen«see,    cash,    ., 

Baltimore,  Howard'slreei; 
Richmimd  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf. 
Rye,      .... 
Mbal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 
GnAix  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime) 
southern, 

Grinpstones,  pr  ton  of  21500  lbs.  rough 
do-.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hope,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 

Labd,  Boston 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tani>agc, 
do.  onuntry  ilo. 

BaUimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides. 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
MoLAs'sEs,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     - 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  ol  2200  lbs 
PouK:,  extra  clear, 

clear 

Mess, 
Prime, 
Seed&j  Herd's  Grass, 

Ucd  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    . 
Flax,  .        .        . 
Red  Clover,  northern, 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 
"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      . 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  hleece-s, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed 
do.        3-4  tbs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
E  _.  f  Pulled  superfine, 
Jl  J  No.  1, 

--■iNo.2,       .... 
I  =^  I  Ne   3, 
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The 


NEW     ENGLAND    FARMER 


DEC.  16,  I>-4(l 


M  1  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  E  0  U  S 


GARDENING  FOR  LADIES. 

accompanying  amusing  and  instructive  ob- 


higiiest  rani;  as  it  is  for  those  williout  ranlt,  pro- 
vided they  are  eqnally  without  rational  and  active 
occupation  of  some  other  kind. 


sorvations  are  taken  from  an  excellent  article  in 
the  Gnrtkner's  Mdifnzine,  entitled  '  Instrnctions  in 
Gardening  for  Ladie=-,'  by  Mrs.  London  :— 

To  derive  the   fullest  enjoyments  from  a  love  of 
flowers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something 
towards  their  culture  with  their  own    hands. — La- 
bor is  at  the  root  of   all  enjoyment.     The  fine  la- 
dy,  who    has    a    nosegay  i)nt   on    her  table  every 
morning  by  her   gardener,  has  not    a    tenth  of  the 
enjoyment  from  it  that  the  lady  has  who  has   sown 
the  seeds,  or  stuck  the   cuttings,   and   watered  and 
shifted,   or    transplanted,    pruned,  and    tied   np,  or 
perrired    down  or   thinned   out    the  plants,  and   at 
lasl^'athcred  the  flowers  herself.       But  we  would 
have  ladies   of  leisure  do  a  great   deal  more  than 
this.     Let  them  hoe,  and  rake,  and  dig   and  wheel 
a    barrow,  and    prune  and  nail  wall  trees,  handle  a 
syrings,  and    work   one  of  Read's  garden  engines. 
By  these   and   similar  operations,  they   will  ensure 
health,  without  wliich   there   can   neither   be  good 
temper,  nor  any  kind  of  enjoyment  whatever,  nien- 
tal  or  corporal.     The  grand  and  all  pervading  evil 
amonn-   ladies    of  independent  fortune,    is    ennui, 
which,   every  body  knows,  is   brought   on    from   a 
want  of  rational  and  active   operation.       Now  the 
pursuits   of  botany  and  gardening  supply  an  occu- 
pation which  is  at   once    rational  and  active  ;  and 
they  supply  it,  not  only  to  the  lady  who  has  mere- 
ly a  love  of  flowers  without  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  botany  or  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  design,  and  who 
may,  therefore,  cultivate  her  flowers,  and    perform 
her  garden   operations,  without   a  greater  exertion 
of  mind  than  is  required  from  a  gardener's  labor; 
but  to   the  scientific  lady,   whose  botanical  knowl- 
edfe,  lik<!  that  of  the' scientilic  gardener,  may  ena- 
ble her  to  raise  many  new  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  culinary  vegetables,' by    the  different   proces- 
ses required  for  thn.t   purpose;  and  to    the  lady  of 
artistical  taste  in  drawing,  painting  and  sculpture, 
who  may   direct  her    attention  to  landscape   gar- 
dening, and   more   especially,   to   the  designing  of 
flower  gardens,  and  the  introduction  in  them  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ornaments  of  which  they  are  sns- 
ceptible;    a   subject  at  present  as  much  in  its  in- 
fancy  as  botany  was  before   the  time  of   Linnaeus. 
But,  say  some   of  our  readers,   '  What  ihe    Duch- 
ess of wheeling  a  barrow,  and  nailing  nail 

trees  I'  Yes,  certainly,  if  she  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  that  will  be  an  occupation  equally  active  and 
rational.  Why  not  a  Duchess  as  well  as  a  plain 
mistress?  Su!>])oso  this  Duche.ss  at  work  in  lier 
garden,  and  that  you  are  not  aware  that  she  has 
any  title.  Suppose  her  dressed  in  the  simplest 
manner,  (as  were  the  Vicomte  d'Ermenonville's 
wife  and  daughters  in  the  gardens  of  Ermenonville,) 
what  wonder  would  there  be  then  .'  Ladies  of 
rank  are  as  much  subject  to  ennui  as  ladies  with- 
out rank  ;  and  every  lady,  as  well  as  every  gen- 
tleman, has  a  portion  of  the  day  that  she  can  call  her 
own,  when  she  may  indulge  in  what  she  likes.  If 
she  lias  not,  her  life  is  not  worth  keeping.  Did 
not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  notwithstanding  liia  being 
prime-minister  at  n  period  the  most  inqiortant  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  find 
time  not  only  to  lay  out  his  own  grounds,  but  to 
assist  Lord  Lyttletnn  in  laying  out  Ilagloy  ? 
We  insist  upon  it,  therefore,  that  what  we  propose 
is  just  as  suitable  and  necessary  for  ladies   of  tho 


GR.'VFTING  PE.^RS  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 
ASH. 
At  a  nieoting  of  the. London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Dr  Lindley,  read  a  communication  received 
from  R.  A.  Hornby,  Esq.,  containing  some  observa- 
tions on  the  grafting  of  pi'ars  on  the  mountain  ash. 
Mr  H.  states,  that  it  lately  came  under  his  notice, 
while  staying  in  Switzerland,  where  he  found  it  to 
he  very  generally  practise'.,  and  with  great  success, 
the  crops  being  both  abundant  and  sure,  in  a  cli- 
mate and  site  (on  the  high  plateau  of  the  Tanur 
mountain,  with  a  poor  and  shallow  soil)  where  nei- 
ther pear  nor  apple  would  previously  fruit,  the  «ffect 
being  to  retard  the  blossoms  and  give  -vigor  to  the 
constitution.  Neither  the  flesh  nor  flavor  of  the 
fruit  was  said  to  be  at  all  affected;  budding  or 
grafting  being  alike  successful  on  either  old  or 
young  stocks  by  the  usual  process.  Groat  care 
must  however  be  taken  that  none  of  the  young 
shoots  which  the  stocks  may  make  during  the  first 
season  after  working,  he  removed;  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  however,  before  vegetation  commences, 
all  such  redundant  growth  should  be  cut  out  close- 
ly, anil  the  graft  alone  he  permitted  to  push  in 
freedom.     Its  growth  will  then  be  luxuriant. 

A  note  on  the  above  communication,  by  Mr  R. 
Thompson,  under  gardener  in  the  society's  orchard, 
was  also  read,  in  which  he  states  that  the  mountain 
ash  was  one  among  the  various  kinds  of  sticks  on 
which  the  pear  was  grafted  at  the  society's  garden, 
on  which  subject  the  following  observations  were 
made  : — 

The  trees  grew  very  well,  but  scarcely  so  vig- 
orously as  those  on  the  pear  stock,  or  even  on  the 
quince,  'ihe  fruit  was  produced  at  an  earlier  age 
of  good  size,  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in 
tire  flavor  when  compared  v.'ith  those  produced  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  but  (m  pear  stock,  nor 
v/as  it  ob-served  that  the  blossoms  were  at  all  re- 
tarded. The  trees  did  not  appear  as  if  they  would 
be  long  lived,  owing  to  the  unequal  swelling  of  the 
respective  species.  The  pear  increased  in  diame- 
ter more  rapidly  than  the  mountain  ash.  Still  as 
the  latter  species  is  much  harder'  than  the  quince, 
and  -ft'ohld  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  it  might  be 
advantageously  used  in  some  situations. — London 
paper. 


the  hogs  break  into  his  garden,  for  the  want  of  a 
small  repair  in  his  fence.  He  always  feels  in  a 
hurry,  yet  in  his  busiest  day  he  will  stop  and  talk 
till  he  has  wearied  your  patience.  He  is  seldom 
neat  in  liis  person,  and  generally  late  at  public 
worship.  His  children  are  late  at  school,  and  their 
books  are  torn  and  dirty.  He  has  no  enterprize, 
and  is  sure  to  have  no  money,  or  if  he  must  have 
it,  makes  great  sacrifice  to  get  it ;  and  he  is  slack 
in  his  payments,  and  buys  altogetlior  on  credit,  he 
purchases  every  thing  at  a  dear  rate.  You  will  see 
the  smoke  come  out  of  his  chimney  long  after  day- 
light in  winter.  His  horse  stable  is  not  daily 
cleansed,  nor  his  horse  curried.  Boards,  shingles, 
and  clapboards  are  to  be  seen  off  his  buildings, 
month  after  month,  without  being  replaced,  and  his 
window.s  are  full  of  rags.  He  feeds  his  hogs  and 
horses  with  whole  grain.  If  the  lambs  die,  or  the 
wool  comes  off  his  sheep,  he  does  not  think  it  is 
for  want  of  care  or  food.  He  is  generally  a  great 
borrower,  and  seldom  returns  the  thing  borrowed. 
He  is  a  poor  husband,  a  poor  father,  a  poor  neigli- 
bor,  a  poor  citizen,  and  a  poor  christian. 


SIGNS  OF  A  POOR   FARMER. 

He  grazes  his  mowing  land  late  in  the  Spring. 
Some  of  his  cows  are  much  .past  their  prime.  He 
neglects  to  keep  the  dung  and  ground  from  the 
sills  of  his  buildings.  He  sows  and  plants  his 
land  till  it  is  exhausted  before  he  thinks  of  manur- 
inir.  He  keeps  too  much  stock,  and  many  of 
them  are  unruly,  lie  has  place  for  nothing,  and 
nothing  in  its  place.  If  •iie  wants  a  gimbirt,,  a 
chissel  or  a  hammer,  he  cannot  find  it.  He  seldom 
does  any  thing  in  stormy  weather,  or  in  an  evening. 
You  will  often  perhaps  hear  of  his  being  in  the 
bar-room,  talking  of  hard  times.  '  .Mthough  ho  has 
been  on  a  piece  of  land  twenty  years,  ask  him  for 
grafted  apples,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  could 
not  raise  them,  for  he  never  had  any  luck.  His 
indolence  and  carlessness  subject  him  to  many  ac- 
cidents. He  loses  cider  for  want  of  a  hoop ;  his 
plouoh  breaks  m  his  hurry  to  get  in  his  seed  in  sea- 
son, because  it  was  not  housed,  and  in  harvest  time, 
when  he  is  at   work  on  a  distant   part  of  his  farm, 


FARM    FOR  SALS. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  ibat  valuable  Farm,  siutaled 
about  3-4lhsof  a  mile  below  ihe  First  Parish  Meoling  Hi  use, 
oil  llio  Suisse  road,  and  cominnDlv  known  as  the  Judge  Pres- 
coU  iavm,  containing  aboul  170  acres  of  siiperi  )r  land,  in  a 
good  slate  of  cullivelioii,  with  two  dwelling  houses,  four 
barns,  and  other  oat  buildings.  The  farm  is  remarkably 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  convenicnlly  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  woofi  and  timber  stanriing 
on  il,  with  an  orchard  ol  gralted  .Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms  'I'he  estate  will  be  sold  reasonably,  iffive  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  Inrlher  particulars,  apply  to  the  subscriber,  living 
on  the  premises.  WJI.  S.-VLISBURY. 

Groton,  Oct.  20,  1340.  eow. 


POUDRETTI'\ 

Tin's  valuable  manure  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
subscriber,  at  the  office  ot  the  "  .Vctc  Yor/;  Poudreifc  Com- 
paivj,'^  No  120  Nassau  street,  New  York.  It  is  in-udorouSy 
and  may  be  Iransporled  in  barrels,  on  board  of  any  vessel 
or  sleamboat,  without  offence — tind  it  will  be  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  article  as  Si  fertilizer  on  any  sod,  and  for 
any  crops;  but  more  especially  (or  gardens  and  flowers,  as 
there  are  no  foul  seeds  in  it.  Poudretle  has  been  use.!  for 
ihree  seasons  with  entire  success  on  Long  Island,  by  many 
[iradical  farmers,  as  may  be  ascerlaiuerf  from  letters  ana 
slateiiienis  made  by  them,  and  puldished  at  this  office  in  a 
pam[)hlct  conlaitiiiigulso  the  '•  ad  of  invorporaiion  "  granted 
to  tile  Company  by  the  Legislature  of  the  .State  of  New 
York  ;  and  other  fads  in  relation  to  the  subject.  Price  35 
cents  per  bushel.  Barrels  cost  2.'>  cents  each,  and  hold  4 
bushels.  Persons  wishing  to  make  an  experiment  on  a 
small  sca'e  can  obtain  o?ic  barrel  )ty  enclosing  a /iro  dollar 
ciinciit  bank  bill — or  three  barrels  by  enclosing  .^rc  dollars, 
free  of  postage.  On  receipt  of  tlie  money  tiie  article  will  I'c 
put  up  and  forwarded  as  directed, 

*i*  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars — which  entitles 
the  liolder  to  one  hundred  bnshels  of  poudretle  annually, 
during  the  term  ol  the  charter;  fifty  bushels  in  time  lor  spring 
use,  and  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  fall  use.  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  be  entitled  to  the  spring  uividend— and,  if  desired 
for  experiment,  a  few  bushels  may  be  had  this  fall. 

AM  orders,  or  applicalions  in  relation  to  the  business, 
must  be  made  to  tho  subscriber,  120  Nassau  street,  ,\ew 
York.  D.  K.  .tllNOR. 

j|j-  I  wish  It  distinctly  understood  that  the  "  New  York 
Poudrette  Company'^  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
■' I.ndi  Manufacturing  Coiiipaiiy,"  of  which  Anthony  Dey 
and  Peter  Bartlielemy  axe,  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dec.  9,  1940.  3m.  D.  K.  M. 


THE    NEW   F.JjaL.A.VD  FARMER 

Is  pubii-.hed  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  annum 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  within 
^i.ily  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing  are  entitled  to  a  ile 
diictionof  5y  cents. 
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N.    E.    FARMER, 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

TO  SILK   GROWERS. 

There  has  been  great  niismanagemeiit  llie  pre- 
sent year,  and  some  serious  disappointments  in  the 
tnaiiufacture  of  silk.  Some,  who  intended  to  liave 
made  100  or  tnore  pounds  of  silk,  have  fallen  far 
sliort  of  tlieir  e.xpectations.  While  some  have  ricfr- 
lected  their  trees  or  destroyed  them,  others  have 
neglected  their  silk  worms'  eirpfs,  had  them  prema- 
turely hatclicd,  or,  while  nearly  ready  to  hatch, 
with  the  intention  of  retarding  the  Imtchinij,  placed 
them  in  the  ice  house,  or  other  insecure  place,  by 
which  tliechangfe  of  temperature  was  so  tjreat  or  so 
long  continued,  as  to  endanger  the  health  or  vitali- 
ty of  the  eggs.  Iiroods  winch  were  early  brought 
forward  for  feeding  did  well;  but  the  after  broods, 
having  been  submitted  to  the  retarding  proces3  in 
the  ice  house  or  refrigerator,  were  seriously  injured. 
Some  did  not  hatch,  and  of  those  which  did,  so:ne 
worms  became  feeble,  diseased,  soft,  yellow,  and 
died  ;  and  others  lingering  through  several  weeks, 
or  appearing  well  until  the  time  of  going  up,  would 
then  die ;  or  if  able  to  commence  the  outskirts  of 
the  cocoon,  would  then  cease  to  wind,  and  like 
poor  little  Robbin  in  the  Woods,  lie  down  and  die, 
in  its  visible  shroud:  and  among  a  large  crop,  only 
a  few  be  able  to  make  a  perfect  cocoon.  Syi.ip- 
toijis  of  disease  may  appear,  even  in  lh(.'  e.irly  sta- 
ges, when  negligently  orimpropeily  fed,  but  when 
well  fed  in  the  early  stages  with  chopped  leaves, 
they  have  done  well.  The  six  weeks  worm,  when 
fed  two  weeks  with  chopped  leaves,  finished  their 
cocoons,  or  went  up,  in  twcntyfive  days.  Thou- 
sands of  worms  have  been  snfl'ocated  and  destroyed 
bv  covering  therewith  large  flaccid  leaves.  In  the 
early  stages  of  feeding,  when  the  worms  wander 
about  and  begin  to  Fpin  a  web  under  their  feet,  you 
may  calculate  ou  a  weak  and  feeble  insect;  and  if 
the  worm  is  taken  up  or  removed,  it  may  be  found 
so  closely  attached  to  its  netting  that  before  it  can 
be  separated,  a  leg  may  be  drawn  out,  a  watery 
sub.-itance  follow,  and  the  worm  perish.  Although 
tlie  season,  or  other  adverse  causes,  have  so  ope- 
rated that  eggs  and  worms  liave  disappointed  the 
expectation,  let  no  one  bo  discouraged  from  further 
trial.  Provided  the  farmer's  crop  of  grain  should 
fail  one  year,  does  ho  neglect  to  try  again.'  And 
why  not  be  as  sagacious  in  the  silk  cause?  The 
silk  crop  is  as  sure  as  any  other.  Will  the  cotton 
planler  neglect  liij  cotfon  field  next  year  becauie 
the  worm  has  committed  such  ravages  the  present 
year?  and  why  should  not  the  silk-grower  do  the 
same  ? 

Could  all  the  t'acts  of  the  treatment  and  manage- 
ment with  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  he  known,  it 
is  believed  that  one  great  cause  of  failure  might  be 
traced  to  mismanagement  or  attempt  to  retard  the 
hatching  for  a  late  crop  and  a  market  for  tlie  eggs. 
The  too  sudden  exposure  to  great  lieat  or  cold  is 
prejudicial  to  the  eggs,  especially  if  the  eggs  are 
raised  from  worthless  cocoons. 

The  ice-house  or  refrigerator  if  not  so  safe  as  a 


deep  well  with  or  without  water,  where  the  tempe- 
rature is  much  the  same,  winter  and  summer. 

One  person,  from  100,000  egg.s  had  less  than 
100  worms  which  even  attempted  to  wind,  and  not 
lialf  of  them  were  worth  reeling:  the  others  per- 
ished by  the  way  The  person  who  had  charge  of 
them  is  not  disconraged,  but  ijaving  discovered  the 
cause  of  failure,  which  was  in  the  ice  house,  he  is 
determined  upiui  going  ahead,  and  hopes  to  avoid  a 
similar  occurrence 

One  person  this  year  has  been  experimenting 
upon  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  mulberries,  with  the 
view  of  testing  Mr  McLean's  exoeriment  of  last 
year,  and  also  to  convince  his  incredulous  neigh- 
bors. He  will  probably  have  9  to  12  1-2  pounds 
of  raw  silk  from  that  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  worth 
.*.5  per  lb.,  say  .$.50;  whereas  if  the  same  land  had 
been  planted  with  oorn,  ho  might  have  had  7  bush- 
els at  75  cents — .4.5  25  ;  or  if  with  wheat,  might 
have  had  enorgli  to  make  one  barrel  of  flour  worth 
$G  25.  It  costs  no  more  to  transport  a  pound  of 
silk  to  market,  worth  five  dollars,  than  a  pound  of 
flour,  worth  four  cents  ;  and  while  it  requires  at 
least  sir  monlh.i  to  mature  a  crop  of  wheat  for  the 
market,  sir  n'eel;s  are  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  silk  : 
and  after  deducting  every  possible  expense  between 
the  culture  of  a  grain  and  a  silk  crop,  is  not  the 
difl^rence  of  profit  so  far  superior  as  to  encourage 
some  passing  notice  of  silk,  and  especially  when 
an  inferior  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mul- 
berry ?  S. 

Mr  H.  Colman — Dear  Sir — I  forwarded  you, 
sometime  since,  a  circular  for  ecdloction  of  facts, 
respecting  the  silk  business,  raising  cocoons,  &c., 
and  having  received  several  answers,  at  leisure 
may  forward  you  souie  of  them.  Previous  to  the 
above  circular,  I  had  submitted  written  questions 
to  several  persons  friendly  to  the  silk  culture,  for 
their  experience,  opinion,  ifec.  The  questions  pro- 
posed were  the  following' : 

No.].  What  kind  of  mulberry  do  yon  consider 
the  best  for  freiling,  to  produce  the  must  and  best 
silk  ? 

2.  What  kinil  of  silk  worms  do  you  prefer,  to 
produce  the  most  and  best  silk? 

3.  Do  the  two-crop  worn.s  make  as  much  and  as 
good  silk  as  the  one-crop  ? 

4.  Have  you  crossed  the  different  breeds,  and 
with  what  success  r 

.5.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  feed  as  regu- 
larly during  tho  night  as  by  day? 

6.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  raw  silk,  sewing 
silk,  from  cocoons  of  your  own  raising  ? 

7.  What  is  the  average  number  of  cocoons  to 
the  pound  of  Ki  oz.,  and  how  many  pounds  for  a 
pound  of  siik  ? 

8.  How  much  foliage  for  a  pound  of  silk  ?  Is 
there  any  difference  of  quality  in  the  foliage  of  dif- 
ferent trees  of  the  same  age  ? 

9.  The  size  of  yoi  r  cocoonery  ;  how  many  worms 
can  be  fed  ;   what   alteration  should  you    propose? 

10.  Do  you  prefer  shelves  or  hurdles  for  feeding, 
and  what  accommodation  for  winding  ? 


11.  At  what  distance   should   trees  be  planted 

for  a  permanent  plantation  ? 

12.  Vowr  opinion  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
silk  business  and  the  best  means  to  promote  it? 

13.  How  many  trees  for  an  acre  of  land,  pur- 
posely for  feeding  worms? 

14.  Your  opinion  of  taking  up  and  resetting  ev- 
ery spring  ;  and  whether  by  use  of  the  spade  or 
the  plough  ? 

15.  The  dilferenco  of  expense  of  planting,  culti- 
vating', gathering  and  securing  an  acre  of  mulberry, 
corn,  or  potatoes  ? 

16.  The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  foliage  the 
first  year,  from  planting  roots  or  cutting  buds  ' 

17.  ilow  many  cocoons  to  a  thread,  designed 
for  ladies  dresses,  sewing  silk  or  vesting? 

To  the  above  inquiries  the  answers  were  at  va 
riance  with  each  other,  probably  from  local  causes. 
Several  to  whom  application  was  made,  have  not 
returned  a  written  answer:  some  said  they  were 
incompetent  to  do  it — had  not  kept  a  silk  journal  • 
others  could  not  find  time.  But  all  were  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  12th  question  could  be  an- 
swered atliruiatively.  Of  the  same  opinion  arc  in- 
telligent gentlemen  who  are  not  silk  growers,  that 
the  silk  business  ivill  ullimately  succeed.  There 
are,  however,  some  cynics  who  will  condemn  every 
thing  which  does  not  originate  with   themselves. 

Sine;?  the  tree  mania  has  met  with  a  collapse, 
the  silk  business  has  begun  to  assume  a  healthy 
condition,  which,  by  individual  exertion,  perseve- 
rance and  governmental  protection,  bids  fair  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  staples  of  our  country.  The 
present  year  has  been  the  experiment  year,  to  test 
the  practicability  of  growing  the  article  merely, 
without  much  regard  to>  the  profit.  There  is  much 
yet  to  he  learned  in  rrjgard  to  the  best  and  most 
economical  mode  of  f  *ding'  and  reeling.  But  to 
promote  the  culture  or'  growing  of  silk,  until  we 
sliall  have  arrived  at  more  perfection  than  at  pro- 
sent,  it  will  be  highly  necessary  to  have  the  en- 
couragement and  bounty  in  some  shape  continued 
a  few  years  more. 

Wishing  to  preserve  on  the  society's  files  the 
originals,  I  shall  foj-ward  you  copies  of  Mr  Hun- 
tington's communication  and  perhaps  some  others, 
to  be  at  your  disposal 

The  exhibition  of  silk  at  our  late  show,  wrought 
upon  the  domestic  reel  and  wheel,  was  very  en- 
couraging, and  showed  the  practicability  of  every 
family  making  their  own  common  sewings.  The 
silk  hosiery  made  from  floss  and  perforated  cocoons, 
were  a  substantial  article.  People  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  legitimate  use  of  the  silk  tree. 

There  have  been  made  only  partial  returns  in 
answer  to  the  silk  circulars.  Returns  have  been 
made  from  only  23  towns  out  of  Gfi:  from  Belcher- 
town  22;  Northampton,  Easthainpton,  Hadley  and 
Sunderland,  10  each;  Amherst  18;  Williamsburg 
13;  Whately  and  Conway  8  each  ;  Springfield  6; 
Longmendow,  Leyden,  Greenfield,  Soatli  Hadley, 
Chesterfield,  Goshen,  Hatfield  and  Southampton 
2  each  ;  Deerileld  5  ;  Leverctt  .-md  Rowo  one  each  ; 
Ware  has  several  whoso  names  were  not  returned  ; 
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and  it  is  known   thiit  there    are    several    in    other 
towns. 

From  all  of  the  abcivo  towns   the  whole   quantity 
of  cocoons  was  only  about  8000  pciunds,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that   there  has    been   niised    thin  year   at 
least  10,000    pounds  within   this    agricultural    dis- 
trict— sufficient  to    make    1000    lbs.    of   raw   silk, 
wortli  50!10  dollars— a  very    small    sum    indeed,  in 
proportion  to  the  capability  of  the  towns.      It  would 
be  very  easy  to  raise  in  each  town  as  many  pounds 
of  silk  as  there  are    inhabitants.      By    the    returns 
made  it  appears  that  ujore  than    one  fourth  of   the 
whole  was  raised  in    Northampton.      The  crops    of 
another  year  will    probably   be    much   preater,  and 
would  have  been  double  the  present  year  had  there 
been  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  worms  :  millions   on 
millions  have    perished    before  or   after    hatchintr. 
One  person  in  this  district  lost  a  quantity  of  inipoit- 
ed    eggs    equal    to    twelve    millions.      Within    my 
own  knowledge,  one  lot   of  eg-gs,    called    100,000, 
wound  less  than   lUO  cocoons,  and    not  one  half  of 
them  were  fit  to  be  reeled.     The  fatality  attending 
the  silk  worms  or  eggs  this  year  is  unprecedented, 
in  every  section  of  the  country  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia.    Within  the  last  two  years,   silkworms'    eggs 
had  been  sold  at  an  enormous   price;  next    to    the 
mulberry  tree,  what  was  sold  for  ten  dollars   might 
be  profitably  raised  for  as  many  cents.     This  spec- 
ulation induced  many  to  save  all  their  cocoons  last 
ye«r  for  eggs,  among  which  were   many    imperfect 
and  soft  cocoons,    producing,    of  course,  a    feeble 
progeny;  whereas  none  but  the  hardest  and  sound- 
est cocoons  should   be    saved    for   eggs.     To    this 
cause  may  be  traced  some    portion  of   the    failure. 
But  the  greatest  injury  has    probably    arisen   from 
the  attempt  to  keep  back  the  hatching,  by    deposit- 
ing them  in  the    icehouse:  too  sudden    transition 
and  exposure  to  heal  or  cold  completed  the  destruc- 
tion— (so  I  opine.)     In  the    instance  of  the  loss  of 
the  twelve  millions,  it  was  entirely   attributable    to 
the  too  long  detention    in  the    ice    house.     I    and 
others  had  some  of  them  before    they  had    lain  loo 
long  in  the  ice  house,  and  they  did    well  and    pro- 
duced a  splendid  golden  pea-nut    cocoon  ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  100,000  is  attributable  to  similar  causes. 
These  results  have  been   discouraging  to   niany, 
so  that  it  has  been  made  a  serious    inquiry  whether 
the  growing  of  silk  can  be    made    profitable   as  an 
agricultural  crop.     But  while  some — well-wishers 
to  the  silk    cause — have  been  sedulously  engaged, 
working  against  the  wind   of   popular  opinion    and 
the  tide  of  reproach  and  sarcasm,  have,  and  do  en- 
tertain, a  favorable  opinion  of  the  silk  cause,  ought 
we  not  as  Americans  and  as  friends  to  agricultural 
improvement,  bear  with  and  encourage   them  to  go 
ahead,    instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in   the  way  ? 
Members  of  this  society  (the  Hampshire,  Hampden 
and  Franklin  Agricultural  Society,)  are    in  corres- 
pondence with  some  of  the  most  eminent  silk  grow- 
ers of  the  country,  who    unitedly    expressed    their 
confidence  in  the  opinion,  that  the  business  may  be 
made  so  profitable  as  to  engage    the    attention    of 
all  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  return 
for  their  labor,  or  have  patrioiism  to  assist  in  dimin- 
ishing some  twenty  million  of  dollars   annually  ex- 
pended for  an  article  of  luxury. 

With  due  respects,  yours,  &c. 

D.  STEBHINS. 

SILK  CULTURE. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from   an  experienced  cultiva- 
tor in  reply  to  a  printed  circular,  under  date  of  Sept. 
29,1840: 


Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  raised  this  year  li)7  pounds 
of  cocoons  (separate  from  my  others,)  upon  the  fo- 
liage (if  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  as  an  experiment, 
and  after  rejectin'f  the  poorest,  had  126  lb.  5  oz. — 
This  was  dime  to  test  the  experiment  of  Mr  Mc 
Lean  the  last  year;  and  I  expect  to  have  as  much 
silk  as  he  liad  from  the  same  quantity  of  land.  I 
had  also  a  further  object,  which  was,  to  bring  con- 
viction home  to  some  of  my  incredulous  neighbors. 
I  have  commenced  tiie  reeling,  and  when  finished, 
hope  to  have  some  facts  worthy  of  being  communi- 
cated to  the  public. 

It  is  my  pri'sent  candid  opinion,  that  one  half  of 
the  silk  which  may  be  raised  on  a  given  quantity 
of  land,  will  fully  pay  for  all  the  cost  of  raising, 
including  cultivation,  picking  leaves  and  feeding 
worms,  and  that  the  State  bounty  will  fully  indem- 
nify for  the  labor  of  .picking  and  feeding,  board 
not  included.  E.  M. 

Remarks.  The  experimenter  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  State  bounty  will  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  picking  and  feeding  ;  but  there  are  other 
expenses  to  be  brought  into  account,  such  as  board, 
rent  of  land,  interest  of  stock  invested,  &c.  ;  there- 
fore it  seems  highly  necessary,  to  encourage  the 
culture,  that  the  bounty  should  be  continued  for 
some  years.  The  worms  used  were  of  the  six 
weeks  kind  ;  but  the  loaves  having  been  chopped 
fine  the  two  first  weeks,  the  worms  went  up  in  25 
days.  The  Chinese  use  chopped  leaves  in  the 
early  stages,  and  all  with  us  who  have  practised 
the  same,  have  been  successful  in  a  healthy  crop 
of  worms.  S. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  highly  respectable 
silk-grower  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  in  reply  to 
the  silk  circular.  The  writer  says  that  the  follow, 
ing  persons  (names  not  here  mentioned,)  were  sup- 
plied with  eggs  of  his  own  raising,  and  that  the 
worms  were  perfectly  healthy  ;  that  three  fifths  of 
the  persons  fed  with  the  niulticaulis  foliage  and 
one  with  the  white  mulberry. 

One  person  fed  ;!0,000  worms,  consumed  1200 
lbs.  of  mnlticaulis  foliage,  and  had  70  lbs.  of  co- 
coons ;  another  fed  .3.5,000  worms,  consumed  1.327 
lbs.  of  do.  and  had  100  lbs,  cocoons;  another  fed 
25,000  worms,  consumed  817  lbs.  of  do.  and  had 
75  lbs.  cocoons  ;  another  fed  40,000  worms  with 
the  white  mulberry,  (leaves  not  weighed,)  and  had 
105  lbs.  cocoons  ;  another  fed  8000  worms  with 
multicaulis,  (leaves  not  weighed,)  and  had  10  1-2 
lbs.  of  cocoons:  four  pounds  of  these  last  reeled 
half  a  pound  ot   raw  silk. 

The  persons  who  fed  the  :5.5,OCO  and  25,000 
worms,  chopped  the  leaves,  which  they  say  greatly 
abridged  the  labor  of  feeding,  and  prevented  wnste_ 
(The  Chinese  do  the  same.)  That  Ki  lbs.  of  raw 
silk  (peanut)  reeled  in  a  style  of  superior  beauty  by 
a  lady,  was  sent  to  the  American  Institute  for  ex- 
hibitirn. 

The  correspondent  closes  w'ith  the  following 
pertinent  remarks : 

"If  this  nation  does  not  become  a  silk-growing 
nation,  the  (ault  will  be  hei  own.  We  lack  no- 
thing  bestowed  by  Providence  to  become  such  at 
once.  All  that  can  be  wanted  is  the  diffusion  of 
practical  knowledge.  We  have  the  gift,  and  the 
knowledge  is  exceedingly  easy  to  be  acquired.  1 
do  not  believe  that  surfrfcn  fortunes  can  be  acquired 
by  the  culture  of  silk  ;  but  it  will  yield  to  patience 
and  industry  an  ample  reward.  The  business  is 
too  unpopular  at  present  to  flourish,  by  being  asso- 


ciated with  the  mulberry  bubble;  but  I  hope  the 
result  of  this  year  will  convince  all  grades  and 
classes  of  its  practicability,  and  lead  them  to  in., 
vestigate  the  subject.  J.  D." 

Extract  of   a  letter    from   an    experienced   silk 
grower  in  the   county  of  Harnpden,  under    date  of 
April,  1840,  in  answer  to  sundry  questions  : 
Dear  Sin  — 

Having  fed  worms  with  the  foliage  of  tha 
white  mulberry,  the  morus  multicaulis  and  tho 
large  leaf  Canton,  do  not  find  much  difference  in 
the  quality  of  silk.  The  qunntity  of  silk  produced 
very  much  depends  on  regular  and  attentive  feed* 
ing.  I  have  led  the  six-weeks,  the  one  and  two 
crop  worms,  and  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  six* 
weeks  kind,  as  being  more  profitable,  and  shall  usa 
no  other  for  feeding.  Cocoons  from  the  two-cropi 
worms  yield  only  about  half  so  much  silk  from  the 
bushel  as  the  six-weeks  or  one-crop. 

Of  the  worms  fed  on  the  white  and  large-leaf 
Canton,  3000  cocoons  weighing  10  pounds,  mada 
one  pound  of  silk;  but  it  required  15  pounds  of 
the  two-crop  to  make  a  pound  of  raw  silk. 

I  think  that  worms  fed  upon  the  morus  multi- 
caulis foliage  make  thinner  and  looser  cocoons, 
and  yield  less  silk  than  those  fed  on  the  white  or 
large-leaf  Canton. 

I  should  think  that  the  average  quantity  of  fo- 
liage to  make  a  pound  of  silk,  would  rather  exceed 
than  fall  short  of  100  pounds. 

As  an  experiment,  1  left  out  about  400  Cantons 
during  last  winter,  and  from  appearances  I  feel 
quite  sanguine  that  they  will  stand  the  weathet 
well  on  our  soil. 

Respecting  the  profits  of  growing  silk,  I  am  ol 
the  opinion  that  it  may  be  made  a  fair  business: 
our  further  experience  in  gathering  foliage,  using 
the  branches  and  reeling  silk,  will  increase  tht 
profits. 

We  have  made  in  this  place  last  season  (]S:i!) 
more  than  50  pounds  of  silk,  and  received  105  dol- 
lars bounty  from  the  State  (besides  the  bounty  o 
the  agricultural  society)  and  the  coming  scasot 
hope  to  increase  the  quantity. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  more  definite  answers 
to  most  of  your  questions.  For  my  own  satisfac- 
tion the  coming  season,  I  intend  keeping  an  exact 
account  of  expense  and  facts  relating  to  it,  and  i: 
I  find  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  will  cheerfullj  | 
inform  you,  in  aid  of   your  praiseworthy    intentioi  ' 


orthy 
of  disseminating  correct  information  on  this    inter 
esting  subject. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  O.  N. 

Hadley,  Sept.,  1840. 
Dear  Sir — You  know  that  I  attempted  a  few 
years  since  to  do  something  in  tlie  culture  of  silk 
in  which  I  was  unsuccessful.  I  have  this  sunimei 
been  making  another  experiment,  with  which  I  an 
better  pleased.  One  principal  cause  of  disap 
pointinent,  probably  was  too  highly  raised  expecla 
tions  of  profit.  I  was  unfortunate  in  several  re 
spects  :  my  first  crop  of  cocoons  were  laid  in  tin 
garret  where  the  rats  ruined  them.  The  nex 
crop  were  enclosed  in  tin  cylinders:  in  coiise 
quence  of  confinement,  fermentation  so  weakeiici 
the  the  texture  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  rt-'v 
them.  During  this  time  there  was  no  market  fn 
cocoons,  in  this  region  ;  but  the  next  year  oil' r 
were  made,  yet  the  price  and  mode  of  ineasunii; 
were  so  precarious  and  so  entirely  in  the  han.U  .- 
the  purchaser,  that  I    abandoned  the    business    r 
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ilisgust  and  aa  a  miserable  concern.  Howevor, 
my  trf'cs  (white  mulberry)  were  loft  stiindinff:  the 
next  autumn  and  winter  tliey  were  mostly  destroyed 
by  frost.  'I'his  upring,  having  a  new  crop  of  flour- 
ishing trees  of  other  sorts,  and  being  much  at  leis- 
ure, the  market  becoming  more  fixed,  and,  as 
appeared  by  the  publications,  a  new  spirit  of  enter- 
pri.<e  was  waking  up  llie  community  ;  and  the  lib- 
eral eru-ouragemcnt  given  by  aijricultural  societies 
as  aNo  by  our  General  and  State  legislatures — and, 
withal,  if  you  can  perceive  any  little  spice  of  pat- 
riotism, you  may  give  full  credit  to  that — .'  was  in- 
duced to  try  again,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that, 
though  the  prolits  are  no  ways  splendid,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  a  branch  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy,  the  culture  of  silk,  judiciously  intermin- 
gled with  other  branches,  will  pay  well  for  the  la- 
bor bestowed  u|)on  iL  It  is  not  my  object  now  to 
describe  the  process  ;  this  has  been  done  by  others, 
and  treatises  on  tlie  subject  may  be  had  at  a  cheap 
rate  by  all  who  wish  for  them. 

Tlie  information  contained  in  the  last  Report  of 
our  Agricultural  Coniiinssioner,  exhibits  the  most 
accurate,  enlarged  and  judicious  views,  of  any  thing 
I  have  met  with. 

After  all,  experience  will  be  found  our  best 
teacher.  What  1  have  to  say  is  principally  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  experience.  I  began  with  about 
thirty  thousand  silk  worms  of  the  common  sort, 
early  in  the  month  of  May,  just  as  the  mulberry 
eaves  begun  to  be  of  a  suitable  size:  I  had  plenty 
Df  room,  every  convenience  for  feeding,  good  ven- 
;ilati(in,  uniform  temperature,  and  no  trouble  from 
vermin  of  any  kind.  The  worms  were  very  healthy 
JiroughoMt  every  stage,  and  in  about  six  weeks 
;heir  work  was  cojnpleted.  The  cocoons  were  meas- 
Jred  and  weighed,  when  gathered  :  they  measured 
"uU  si.^!  bushels  and  an  half  without  the  floss,  and 
ibout  ten  pounds  to  the  bushel,  avoirdupois,  from 
vhich  we  reeled  a  little  over  six  pounds  and  a  half 
if  silk.  The  crysalis  stifled  by  the  sun  and  the 
ew  millers  which  escaped,  were  preserved  for 
'ggs  and  the  eggs  deposited  in  a  dry  cellar  for  fu- 
I  ure  use.  The  labor  of  setting  and  taking  down 
he  cradles,  gathering  and  distributing  leaves,  &.C., 
jvcs  done  at  odd  spells  when  nothing  else  would 
jiave  been  done,  and  which  might  have  been  done 
;iy  children,  for  which  I  make  no  estimate.  I  was 
'lot  at  any  expense  in  preparing  additional  build- 
ings. By  courtesi),  a  corner  of  our  dwelling  house 
in  the  lower  floor,  containing  one  largo  and  two 
mall  rooms,  was  this  season  fitted  up  for  our  new 
;uests,  and  1  have  the  pleasure  to  testify  on  their 
lehalf,  that  I  verily  believe  the  inmates  of  no  fami- 
y  on  earth,  of  the  same  number,  could  have  been 
nore  quiet,  or  would  have  loft  fewer  traces,  oflen- 
ive  to  the  most  squcmish  delicacy.  Mulberry 
rees  on  a  small  place,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
le  ornamental  and  the  expense  of  leaves  trifling. 

What  I  bring  into  account  at  this  time  is  for — 
iO,000  silk  worms'  eggs,  at  12  1-2  cts.  per 

thousand,  $3  75 

■leelingO  1-2  lbs.  of  silk  at  $1  per 

pound,  (i  50 

danufacturiiig  the  same  into  sew- 
ing silk,  at  $2  25,  14  (52 


Ainonnt  brought  forward,  $'J'3  (i3 
To  which  add  the  bounty  on  65    lbs.  co- 
coons at  15  cts.  per  pound,  9  75 
For  reeling  G  1-2  lbs.  silk  at  50  cts.  3  50 


$24  87 

!y  return  of  G  1-2  lbs.  sewing  silU  worth 

at  the  merchant's  $9  per  lb.  $58  50 

24  87 


Nett  avails  of  labor,  &c.  $33  63 


$40  88 

I  suppose  that  if  the  silk  liad  been  manufactured 
into  sturt's  would  have  been  worth  more. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  what  is  46  dollars  to 
men  or  women  already  well  enough  employed  in 
other  pursuits  ?  I  answer,  it  is  just  46  dollars 
saved,  and  if  "  a  penny  saved  is  two  pence  earned," 
it  is  twice  that  sum  :  at  any  rate  it  is  46  dollars, 
ready  cash,  all  added  to  our  other  incomes  in  a 
very  short  time  and  without  hard  labor:  46  dollars 
is  nearly  sufficient  to  purchase  three  fashionable 
dresses  for  our  wives  and  daughters,  or  one  good 
or  two  cimmon  cows,  or  eight  barrels  of  flour — no 
trifling  items  in  family  expenses.  Besides,  there 
is  patriotism  in  the  enterprise. 

If  there  are  a  million  of  families  in  our  country 
which  might  as  well  as  not,  raise  their  $46  worth 
of  silk  annually,  it  would  be  a  saving  of  aa  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  common  country;  and 
with  a  very  little  additional  expense  and  care,  the 
quantity  might  be  doubled,  trebled  and  (juadrupled, 
by  many  farmers  :  indeed,  many  farmers  up  and 
down  the  Connecticut  ;  and  on  our  hills,  on  every 
side,  can  even  noic  show  us  their  ten,  twenty  and 
perhaps  thirty  pounds  of  raw  silk,  the  product  of 
the  present  year.  I  have  heard  of  one  who  has 
raised  one  hundred  pounds  of  silk  this  year.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  1  am  well  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
done,  upon  a  small  scale,  and  am  pleased  to  have 
it  known  too,  for  the  encouragement  of  others. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  to  every  family,  so  far  as  it  is 
practicable,  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and 
with  the  means  they  now  have.  If  they  have  no 
trees,  then  buy  a  few,  or  as  many  as  Ihey  please, 
and  ftcl  their  way  along  as  they  shall  be  able,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  will  have  accomplished  their 
object;  and  if  they  should  meet  with  impediments 
or  mysteries,  they  will  soon  vanish.  A  few  trees 
well  planted  and  the  raw  material  is  always  at 
hand,  and  the  artist  ready  to  manufacture  it,  for 
no  other  pay  than  being  fed — whereas  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  our  cotton  or  woollen  fabrics,  is  the  fruit 
of  hard  labor,  from  year  to  year  at  a  great  expen^^e. 
But  the  mulberry  once  planted,  and  properly  taken 
care  of,  will  stand  and  flourish  for  years,  and  where 
it  happens  to  fail  can  easily  be  replaced.  The  be- 
ginner is  apt  to  misjudge  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  number  of  worms  he  thinks  he  may  feed. — 
In  starting  the  business  1  know  of  no  better  rule 
than  one  laid  down  by  a  frienil  of  mine  from 
Mansfield.  "  When  you  have  determined  how 
many  worms  your  trees  will  feed,  take  just  half 
the  number."  It  is  vexatious  in  the  extreme  to 
bo  gleaning  in  the  vineyard  of  others  even  at 
the  low  rate  of  one  cent,  per  pound  for  the  foli- 
age. 

The  worst  effect  of  overstocking  is,  it  will  pro- 
duce scanty  f-'cding.  Tci  have  healthy  worms  and 
heavy  cocoons  the  wor.ns  must  be  well  fed.  As 
in  every  other  business  so  in  the  silk  culture,  if  we 
would  succeed  well,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  best  of  rules  and  punctiliously  observe 
them.  The  whole  business  should  be  that  of  the 
family.  When  the  Piedmonteso  reel  and  the 
silk  loom  shall  become  to  our  wives  and  daughters 
what  the  distaffs  and  the  spindle  of  the  common 
wheel,  were    to    iheir  mothers  and    grandmothers, 


then  will  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  as- 
sume its  appropriate  importance,  and  then  might 
we  expect  to  see  a  laudable  emulation,  not  only 
among  the  different  families,  but  among  children 
of  the  same  family  and  of  the  same  school,  each 
having  for  the  season  hia  cradle  of  silk  worms  to 
tend,  and  eventually  give  rise  to  silk  factories  in 
our  country  villages,  side  by  side  with  our  other 
manufacturing  establishments. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  HUNTINGTON. 


MaHsachu«€(t«  Horticultural    Society. 

KXHIDITIUN    OF    FKUIT. 

Salurdny,  Dee.  12,  lb40. 

B.  V.  French,  Esq.  exhibited  the  following  ap- 
ples, viz  :  Ortlcy  Pippin,  Red  Nonsuch,  and  Mon- 
strous Pippin  (Coxe,  No.  27.) 

M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  following 
Pears,  viz:  Passe  Colmar,  Columbian  Virgaulouse 
and  .Monsieur  le  Cure. 

Dr.  Wight  exhibited  some  large  red  apples,  the 
name  of  which   is  unknown  to  the  Committee. 

The  Monsieur  le  Cure  having  been  cultivated 
under  many  dilTerent  names,  the  Committee  are 
induced  to  make  the  fcjUowing  remarks. 

It  was  raised  from  seed,  or  first  introduced  into 
notice  by  the  curate  of  a  small  town  near  Paris, 
and  for  some  years  was  considered  identical  with 
the  St.  Lezin.  It  has  been  extensively  cultivated 
in  England  under  the  following  names — Monsieur 
le  Cure,  Dumas,  Poire  de  Clion,  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, and  Wilinot's  new  pear. 

A  letter  received  in  London  from  M.  Vilmoren, 
of  Paris,  slates  that  it  is  a  new  pear,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  St.  Lezin — that  it  is  a  valuable  early 
winter  fruit,  and  its  true  name  should  bo  Poire  de 
Clion. 

It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  by  the  late 
John  Heard,  Esq.,  as  the  "  Burgomaster,"  and  de- 
scribed by  that  name  in  some  Poniological  works, 
and  the  name  of  "Winter  Hartlett,"  which  it  has 
received  in  Boston  market,  will  best  show  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
For  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  MANNING. 


Frost  Bitten. — For  the  information  of  such  as 
are  afflicted  with  frost  bitten  hands  or  feet,  we  pub- 
lish the  following  from  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  alum  in  a  gallon  of 
warm  water ;  and  soak  the  hands  or  feet  before 
going  to  bed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  had  one 
of  my  hands  fmst  bitten,  and  tried  various  remedies, 
and  expended  five  or  six  dollars,  endeavoring  to 
obtain  a  cure,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  until  I  tried 
the  above.  In  my  case,  I  dissolved  about  three 
ounces  of  alum  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  (keeping 
it  pretty  warm,)  soaked  my  hands  three  or  four 
nights,  when  a  cure  was  effected — tlie  expense  was 
two  or  three  cents 


Rhevmalhm. — Take  a  pint  of  the  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, to  which  add  half  an  ounce  of  camphor; 
let  it  stand  till  the  camphor  is  dissolved  ;  then 
rub  it  on  the  part  affected,  and  it  will  never  fail  of 
removing  the  complaint.  Flannel  should  be  ap- 
plied after  the  part  has  been  well  fomented  with 
turpentine  Repeat  the  application  morning  and 
evening.  It  is  said  to  be  equally  efiectual  in  cases 
of  burns,  scalds,  and  bruises. — Bay  Slate  Demo- 
crat. 
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DEC.  S3,  !f!40. 


POUDRETTE. 

Nkw  York,  Dec.  14,  1840. 
To  the  Editor  of  ihe  New  EnErlnnd  Fanner : 

Sir: — Will  you  iillow  me  tite  privilege  of  layintf 
■before  tlie  agricnlUiral  cornniiiiiity  thi?  following- 
letter  in  relation  to  a  subject  which  at  this  time  is 
exciting  considerahle  interest  ainons  the  famiers 
of  this  vicinity.  The  writer  hesitates  to  put  his 
name  to  it,  because  (as  he  says)  ho  is  "too  yonns 
a  farmer  to  appear  in  print."  Allow-  me  to  say 
that  his  statements  are  to  be  reliinl  on,  even  if  he 
is  a  young  farmer,  as  he  has  been  too  lor.tr  a  mer- 
chant of  high  standing  in  this  city,  now  retired 
from  business,  to  iriislead  others,  and  especially 
those  who  cultivate  the  soil. 
Respectfully,  vours, 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

To  D.  K.  Minor— Sir— The  enclosed  notes  of 
the  effect  of  poudiette  on  various  crops  are  at  your 
service,  if  you  can  make  them  useful  without  my 
name,  for  I  am  too  young  a  farmer  to  appear  in 
print. 

I  hope  you  iTiay  find  sufficient  encouragement 
to  enable  you  to  increase  your  business,  and  that 
it  may  become  morn   profitable  to   you  than  I    fear 


it  has  been. 

Yours,  &c.,  J.  H. 

Pelhamdak,  IVeMiesUr  co.,  Dec.  9,  1840. 

As  I  promised  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  ex- 
periments the  past  season  with  poudrette  as  a  lua- 
nure  for  various  crops,  I  now  have  to  say  that  I 
consider  it  superior  lo  any  manure  that  I  have  ever 

used. 

On  potatoes — the  seed  and  soil  the  same — those 
manured  with  poudrette  in  the  drill  came  uj)  four 
days  earlier  than  those  manured  with  the  best  sta- 
ble manure,  and  kept,  during  their  whole  growth, 
before  them  ;  and  when  dug,  they  yielded  larger 
tubers  ;  but  as  the  two  parcels  were  not  accurately 
measured,  (some  having  been  us^d  early)  I  cannot 
say  how  much  difference  there  was  in  their  pro- 
duct; but  I  know  those  manured  with  juiudrette 
were  the  largest  bulk. 

For  corn,  I  think  no  other  manure  can  come  in 
competition  with  it.  I  planted,  Ian  season,  on 
sward  turned  over,  (being  first  manured  with  com- 
mon yard  dung,)  the    ground    rolled  very    flat    and 

harrowed no  plough   used    afterwards — the    rows 

beino-  marked  by  an  ox  chain  drawn  on  the  ground  ; 
the  c'orn  dropt,  and  half  a  gill  of  poudrette  inmie- 
diately  put  on  the  corn,  and  lightly  covered  with 
the  hoe.  This  was  done  from  2,5th  to  28th  of 
May,  as  the  weather  permitted — more  than  a  fort- 
night after  my  neighbors  had   planted. 

^I  was  told  by  many  who  saw  the  manner  and 
time  of  planting,  that  I  should  have  no  crop,  but 
in  three  weeks  my  corn  was  farther  advanced  than 
any  near  nie,  and  it  continued  of  the  finest  color, 
and  was  the  best  filled  of  any  1  saw  through  the 
season.  It  was  cut  up  and  removed  from  the  field 
on  the  first  of  September  ;  and  when  husked,  turn- 
ed out  less  soft  corn  than  I  ever  had,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  good  corn.  I  can  attribute  this 
quick  and  good  growth  to  nothing  but  the  p.uidrctte 

as  the  land  was  not  well  tilled  ;  the  corn  having 

had  only    one   good    hoeing  after  it  came    up,  and 
the  cultivator  was  run  through  it  but  twice. 

As  a  top  dressing  for  grass,  I  can  speak  in  the 
hio^hest  terms  of  poudrette.  Being  anxious  to  have 
some  parts  of  a  new  garden  soon  in  sward,  I  put 
some  loam,  gravel    and   pent  earth    on    a   piece  of 


swamp  ground  filled  in  with  stones  and  rubbish 
from  the  walk.-f,  and  sowed  grass  seed  in  October. 
1  could  see  the  grass  fairly  up  before  the  snow  cov- 
ered it  in  December ;  but  in  March,  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  grass  or  roots  was  visible  I  had  the 
ground  raked  over  and  some  poudrette  spread 
lightly  over  it,  and  about  half  the  usual  quantity 
of  clover  seed  ."iowed  on  it,  and  the  fffect  was  truly 
ast' nishing,  for  in  .lune  it  was  cut,  again  in  Au- 
gust, and  some  feed  on  it  in  October  ;  and  until 
the  snow  of  the  .5th  instant  it  remained  beautifully 
green.  A  small  space,  where  a  shovelfuU  was  ac- 
cidentally spilled  and  not  well  gathered  up,  grew 
so  luxuriantly  that  it  could  be  at  once  perceived 
on  entering  the  garden. 

For  turnips,  1  know  poudrette  to  be  almost  a 
certain  guard  against  the  fly.  Mine  this  year  are 
as  fine  as  were  ever  raised  in  the  county,  and  al- 
though sowed  from  1,5th  July  to  1st  of  September, 
(the  Tatter  after  a  crop  of  potatoc-  ;)  they  have  fully 
matured,  and  no  appearance  of  injury  by  the  lly 
from  the  time  of  sowing.  I  put  the  poudrette  in 
the  drill,  after  the  turnip  seed,  and  it  took  but  a 
very  small  quantity,  say  so  as  to  look  like  a  train 
of  gunpowder. 

For  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.,  I    think    poudrette 
mixed  with  peat  earth  the  best  manure  that  I    have 
tried.     I    raised    very    fine    watermelons   on   sand 
with  this  compost  the  past  season. 
Dec.'J,  1840. 

Mr  Editor — May  I  add,  sir,  that  the  writer  of 
the  foregoing  letter  has  used  poudrette  prepared 
by  the  "New  York  Poudrette  Company,"  three 
successive  seasons,  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  a 
year,  experimentally  in  various  ways,  and  that  the 
bushd  is  estimated  as  equal  to  a  citi/  cartload  of 
street  manure.  He  receives  one  hundred  bushels 
annually,  as  the  dividend  on  one  share  in  the  com- 
pany which  cost  one  hundred  dollars,  and  he  usu- 
ally carries  it  home,  14  miles,  at  four  or  five  loads, 
in  a  light  pleasure  wagon. 

Yours,  truly,  D.  K.  M. 


PRESERVATION  OF  APFM'.S. 
Many  who  attended  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
New  Haven  County  Agricultural  Society,  saw  and 
admired  the  apples  of  the  growth  of  the  year  1839, 
which  were  iiresented  to  the  Society  by  Mr  Augus- 
tus Foote,  of  Branfird  ;  and  the  readers  of  this 
paper  will  recollect  that  we  called  on  Mr  Foote,  at 
the  instance  of  a  correspondent,  for  information 
that  might  enable  others  to  preserve  apples  for  an 
equal  length  of  time.  Mr  Foote  was  in  town  the 
other  day,  and  responded  to  our  call,  liy  calling  on 
us.  He  states  that  his  apples  were  kept  through 
the  year,  without  any  extraordinary  laborer  pains 
on  his  part.  He  puts  them  in  an  uncovered  bin  in 
his  cellar,  which  is  made  secure  from  frost.  In  the 
spring,  instead  of  opening  his  cellar  and  admitting 
the  fresh  air,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  keeps  it 
closed  tight  as  in  winter.  'Ihe  consequence  is 
that  his  apples  keep  sound  through  the  summer. — 
The  apples  which  .attracted  attention  at  our  exhibi- 
tion, were  of  a  variety  which  Mr  Foote  calls  "Ev- 
erlastings," but  he  thinks  apples  might  generally 
be  preserved  in  good  condition  through  the  sum- 
mer, if  kept  in  a  tight  cellar.  The  admission  of 
fresh  air  in  the  spring,  according  to  his  theory,  cau- 
ses their  speedy  decay. — Furmcr's  Guz. 


From  tlie  Westeru  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMS. 

Sir  : — I  wish  my    brother   farmers  would   think 
very  seriously  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  system  of  cultivating  no  more  land  than  can  be 
well   manured.      The   dessire    for   more   land    has 
been  the  ruin  of  thousands,  who  would  at  this  time 
have  been  well  off,  if    ihcir  friends    had     deprived 
them  of  one  half  the  number  of   acres  they    at  one 
time  possessed;  while  the  extra  labor   and  anxiety 
consequent  upon  a  business  so  spread  abroad,    aro 
all  that  many  have  ever  gained,   and    all  that   they 
had  a  right  to  expect  to  obtain.     And  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  fatality  to  which  persons  of  this   sort 
are  subject,  or  they  would  surely  be  able  to  see  the 
nose  in   the   middle  of   their  face — for  one    is    not 
more    plain  than  the  other.      If  ten   acres  of    land 
can  be  made    to   yield  as    much   as   one  hundred, 
merely  by  concentrating   upon  it  the  niean.^  of  im- 
provement, the   labor   and    c.ire  necessary   for   the- 
cultivation  of  the  one   hundred  acres,  the    result 
must  be  profit  of  mind,  body  and    substance,   abso- 
lutely astonishing.     Now  only  for  a  moment  calcu. 
late  the  difference  in  labor,  in  hauling  the    manure 
over  one  hundred    acres   instead  of   ten,  and  after 
that  the    spreading  it   abroad!      Then   comes  ten 
times  the  ploughing,  harrowing,   sowing  with  tea 
times  the  quantity  of  seed,  hoeing,  harrowing,  mow. 
ing  or  reaping,  and   binding  and    raking  over    one 
hundred  acres    instead  of  ten,   and  extra  carrying 
crops  ;  and  after  all  this,  ten  times  the  rent  to  pay  : 
I  declare   it  appears   to  be  a  species  of   insanity, 
this  desire  for  more  land. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  farm  n-here  all  these  evils 
arc  embodied— of  excellent  natural  fertility,  fields 
large,  and  lying  on  an  easy  declivity,  with  every 
facility  for  permanent  improvement;  marl  of  the 
richest  quality  in  the  middle  of  the  estate,  and 
withinthree  feet  of  the  surface.  Now,  if  the  owner 
of  this  fine  farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  would 
confine  his  labors  to  ten  acres  of  the  land  r.djoining 
his  house,  and  give  all  the  rest  to  the  stock  upon 
his  farm,  only  n.owing  the  weeds  to  prevent  them 
from  seeding  his  and  his  neighbor's  land,  I  believe 
he  would  then  make  a  profit,  while  at  present  he 
must  make  a  loss. 

I  was  told  yesterday  of   a  farmer  who  cultivated 
one  acre  of  land,  adjoining  a   field  of  thirty  acres; 
both  were  planted  with  rye — and  at  harvest  a   bet 
was  made  that  the  yield  of  the  one  acre  was  equal  , 
to  that  of  the  thirty  acres;  this  was,  however  lost,  | 
for  the  crop  of  the  thirty  acres    measured    exactly  , 
three  quarters  of  a  bushel  more  than  the  one  acre;  | 
these  fields  I  have  seen  this  day  ;  and  I  have    also 
seen  another  field,  where  the  owner  off-jred  to  dis. 
pose  of  the  crop  of  rye    for  a  dollar  an  acre,   but 
could  get  no  purchaser  at  that  price  ! 

Now,  is  it  not  much  better  to  double  ihe  crop 
than  to  double  the  number  of  acres  ?  But  I  have 
land  lying  before  me,  which  would  yield  five  bun-! 
dred  per  cent,  more  than  it  now  does,  bv  extra 
manaocment.  AN  OLD  FARMER. 


The  importation  of  silk  into  this  country  in  1839 
amounted  to  nearly  23,000,000  dollars. 


Hard  Times. — It  is  our  excessive  imports  tha 
brings  hard  tunes.  All  the  Presidents  that  were 
ever  born,  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  dug  from  ou, 
earth,  or  imported,  or  all  the  banks  ever  mailo 
could  not  make  a  country  prosperous,  while  tin 
imports  are  so  much  greater  than  the  exports  a 
they  are  in  the  United  States.  Light  among.-l  ul 
parties  is  needed,  and  light  alone  will  produce  re 
form. — JIgrtcidturist.  | 
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ON  MAKir.'C  PORK  AND  COOKING  FOOD 
FOR  STOCK. 

Tliore  is  no  point  in  tlie  inana^reiiiont  of  asputli- 
ern  ripriciiiturist,  in  regard  tn  uliich  there  is  less 
of  nianafrfincnt  <ir  economy,  tiuiii  in  tlie  syisteni  iif 
hog-mindin;r,  from  its  Ijerjiniiin^j  to  its  enil.  To 
speak  now  only  ofsncli  as  oiio  "put  up"  to  lie  fat- 
tened,  what  can  lie  more  ill  jiidi;ed  and  wastoful 
than  the  bnililinir:<  or  pons  ttonstmctcd  for  fatten- 
ing', and  the  careless,  wholesale  manner  in  which 
their  nncoolcid  corn  is  gacn  tn  llioni.  From  the 
following  on  making  pork,  from  the  Alhaiiy  Culti- 
vator, the  reader  may  derive  some  hints  tjiat  rii;'.y 
be  serviceable,  liow  very  few  there  are  in  Mary 
land,  who  make  for  themselves  their  own  pork,  as 
it  is  called  in  New  England,  yet  what  can  surpass 
a  nice  piece  of  family  pork  occasionally  ?  As  con- 
iiected  in  some  sort  with  this  subject,  we  select 
from  the  same  paper  some  remarks  on  cooking  food 
for  animals.  On  the  economy  of  this,  writers  do 
not  entirely  agree.  Southern  farmers  almost  en- 
tirely overlook  the  pnicticabiliLy  of  am^issiiig  an 
immense  heap  of  manure  from  the  hog  pen.  Some 
eastern  farmers  contend,  that  if  well  managed  in 
that  respect,  they  may  be  made  to  pay  for  the  e.^;- 
pense  of  fattenmg ^Jlmericuii  Fannir. 

"Making  pork  is  one  of  the  most  essential  inte- 
rests of  the  farmer,  and  may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  profitable.  We  question,  however,  whether, 
as  generally  conducted,  much  money  is  made  by 
feeding  swine,  and  the  reasons  are  sufficiently 
plain.  In  the  first  place,  but  little  attention,  if 
any,  is  paid  to  the  kind  of  hog  used  for  feeding.  It 
is  enough,  if  the  animal,  caught  and  caged  in  the 
pen,  is  a  hog  ;  the  fact  that  a  given  quantity  of 
food  fed  to  some  breeds  will  make  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  again  pork  as  when  fed  to  some  other 
breeds,  is  overlooked  ;  and  an  astonishing  quantity 
of  roots  and  grain  is  thus  annually  wasted.  In  the 
second  place,  the  mode  of  feeding  is  very  defec- 
tive. The  food  may  be  good,  but  if  given  to  the 
hog  unprepared,  or  uncooked,  much  of  its  efficiency 
is  lost.  To  keep  hogs  profitably,  they  should  from 
the  first,  be  kept  in  a  thriving  state.  Not  half  fat- 
tened at  one  time,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  away 
until  they  are  miserably  poor;  but  kept  constantly 
improving  from  the  time  they  leave  the  sow  until 
they  are  ready  for  slaughtering.  It  takes  a  much 
larger  amount  of  food  to  raise  an  animal  of  any 
kind  allowed  to  become  poor,  than  to  keep  one  con- 
stantly thriving.  Again,  the  tune  allotted  to  feed- 
ing, is  u.sually  too  limited  ;  good,  firm,  heavy  pork 
cannot  be  made,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  feed 
used,  short  (jf  three  or  four  months.  Hogs  may  be 
puffed  out,  and  made  to  look  pretty  fair,  but  Iheir 
meat  will  no',  be  hard  and  firm,  and  will  be  affect- 
ed with  the  complaint  called  shrinking  in  the  pot. 
Hogs  fatten  much  faster  in  moderate  weather,  than 
in  severe  ccld  weather;  and  hence  the  process  of 
fattening  should  commence  as  early  as  the  food  to 
be  used  can  be  had.  After  the  process  of  feeding 
begins,  see  that  the  hogs  have  enough:  to  suppose 
a  squeeling,  ravening  hog  will  fat,  is  a  mistake, 
but  unfortunately  a  common  one. 

Farmers  in  general  miss  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
fits that  might  be  made  from  feeding  pork,  by  not 
paying  attention  to  the  making  of  manure  from 
swine.  For  corn,  a  variety  of  e.xperiments  has 
convinced  us  there  is  no  manure  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  pig  ;  and  the  farmer  who 
permits  any  of  this  to  be  wasted,  or  does  not  give 
the  animal  an  opportunity    of  converting  as    much 


mould,  vegetable  matter,  &c.  into  manueas  can 
be  done,  is  a  great  loser  in  the  end.  Some  able 
f'an;iers  have  estimated  that  the  manure  made  by  a 
lot  of  pigs,  where  the  proper  materials  are  provided, 
will  fully  pay  the  expense  of  feeding;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  if  they  do  not  do  this,  they  will,  by  fer- 
menting the  most  enriching  co.npo.-st  for  crops,  add 
essentially  to  the  ultimate  profits  of  the  fanner. 
To  make  good  pork,  a  hog  should  not  be  less  than 
fifteen  months  old,  kept  constantly  thriving,  not 
have  a  yard  as  large  as  the  farm  or  the  highway, 
and  be  fed  on  good  food  not  less  than  three  months 

Cooking  Food  for  Jlnimnls. 
All  are  aware  that  grain  of  almost  every  kind 
greatly  increases  in  bulk  by  tteaming  or  boiling, 
and  this  bulk  is  greatest  at  the  moment  the  grain  is 
swelled  so  as  lo  crack  or  burst  its  skin,  it  is  also 
known  that  cooked  food  is  far  more  nutritious  to 
animals  than  that  which  is  uncooked;  and  many 
have  gone  on  the  supposition  that  its  increase  in 
value  for  food  was  etiual  to  its  increase  in  bulk  in 
cooking.  This  is  doubtless  a  mistake,  as  the  nu- 
tritive power  of  articles  is  larely  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  and  never  perhaps  exactly  in  proportion 
to  their  increase  of  bulk  in  cooking. 

Reaumur  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  rate  of  increase  in  different  articles 
of  food  most  commonly  used  for  animals,  and  found 
the  result  of  some  of  thein  as  follows  : 

4  pints  of  oats  after  boiling,  filled  7  pints. 
4     "  barley  "  "10     " 

4     "  buckwheat,"  "    14     " 

4     "  Indian  corn"  "    15     " 

4      "  wheat  "  "   10     " 

4     "         rye  "  "    15     " 

In  the  continuation  of  his  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  such  food  on  animals,  he  found 
that  with  some  of  these  articles,  though  the  bulk 
was  much  increased,  the  total  of  food  required  to 
satisfy  the  animal,  was  the  same  as  if  no  cooking 
had  taken  place  ;  or  that  an  animal  that  would  eat 
half  a  bushel  of  oats  dry,  would  eat  a  bushel  cook- 
ed with  the  same  ease.  The  nutritive  power  was, 
however,  apparently  increased,  or  the  whole  of  it 
contained  in  the  grain  made  available ;  which, 
when  grain  is  fed  whole  or  raw  is  rarely  the  case. 
On  the  whole,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  th.it 
when  wheat,  barley,  or  Indian  corn  is  used  for 
feeding,  it  is  far  more  economical  to  boil  or  cook 
these  grains,  than  to  feed  them  in  a  raw  state  ; 
but  that  little  is  gained  on  the  score  of  economy, 
when  time,  fuel,  &c.  are  taken  into  consideration, 
in  cooking  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat. 

In  determining  the  question  of  economy,  much 
we  think  is  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
cooking  of  the  grain  is  performed,  whetiier  alone 
or  with  other  siibstar.ces,  such  as  roots.  Alone, 
corn  is  the  most  improved  by  conking  of  any  of  the 
grains,  and  the  value  of  corn  meal  for  making  pork, 
it  has  been  shown  by  experiment,  is  almost  double 
when  made  into  pudding.  We  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  boiling  and  steaming  potatoes  for  feed- 
ing pigs  or  making  pork.  With  them,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  feeding,  we  incorporate  apples,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  indeed  almost  any  vegetables  of  which 
swine  are  fond.  The  grain  we  use,  is  ground,  and 
either  steamed  with  the  roots  or  mixed  with  the 
hot  mass  in  the  vats  as  it  is  taken  from  the  steamer. 
As  the  feeding  progresses,  the  quantity  of  meal  is 
increased,  until  towards  the  last,  that  material  alone. 
Corn  is  decidedly  the  best  grain  for  making  pork  ; 
peas  and  barley  are   next." 


From  llie  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

PROTECTION  OF  CATTLE. 

Cattle  whose  bellies  are  kept  well  filled,  have  an 
active,  vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
keeps  them  warm  during  the  inclement  winter  sea- 
son, provided  they  have  access  to  an  open  shed  to 
protect  them  from  wet.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  barn-yards  are  destitute  of  openshede 
to  furnish  protection  to  cattle.  Those  animals  that 
are  furnished  with  w:,rm  stabling  during  the  night, 
suflTer  much  more  for  want  of  protection  from  wet 
during  the  day-time,  than  if  they  were  exposed 
night  and  day  to  the  elements.  An  advantage  of 
no  irifiing  amount,  also,  arises  from  open  sheds  in 
a  barn-yird,  protecting  the  manure  under  them 
from  being  bleached  by  rains,  which  depreciates 
its  value  one  half  An  accurate  experiment  has 
been  made  by  an  intelligent  fanner  on  this  subject, 
which  resulted  in  proving,  thai  one  load  of  manure' 
which  was  protected  in  this  manner,  goes  as  far  as 
two  loads  which  had  lain  exposed  to  all  the  rains 
of  the  season.  A  rough  shed  costs  but  a  sniall 
sum,  and  it  matters  not  hosv  rough  and  cheap  it  is 
made,  so  that  stock  can  be  kept  dry  under  it. 

Try  it :  go  to  work  and  erect  one  yet,  though  it 
be  already  winter;  it  can  be  done  in  a  day  or  two, 
at  a  very  inconsiderable  outlay,  and  it  will  pay  for 
itself,  with  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  before  this 
time  twelvemonth. 

Have  you  water  near  your  barn  for  your  stock, 
or  do  you  permit  your  cattle  to  wander  abroad  for 
several  hours  every  day  in  pursuit  of  it  elsewhere  ? 
Farmers  who  permit  their  stock  to  get  drink  where 
they  can  find  it,  and  drop  their  manure  where  it 
will  be  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  benefit,  cannot  be 
called  good  managers,  and  such  are  uniformly  re- 
warded according  to  their  works. 

AGRICOLA. 


Bkach  Grass. — We    have   before    referred    to 

this  grass  and  its  peculiar  properties  as  stock  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  From  repeated  experi- 
ments, paste-board,  bandbox,  hanging,  and  wrap, 
ping  papers,  of  a  superior  quality,  have  been  made 
from  It,  which  is  preferable  to  the  same  paper  made 
from  common  coarse  stock,  that  costs  at  least  double 
whit  this  grass  can  be  produced  for.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  (iOO  to  800  tons  of  this  grows  an- 
nually on  Cape  Cod.  No  use  whatever  was  made 
of  it,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Mr  Sanderson  that 
it  was  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  mamifacture  of  the  articles  above  named.  Mr 
S.  has  received  three  premiums  from  different  asso- 
ciations, for  the  discovery,  and  holds  a  patent,  and, 
from  want  of  means,  wishes  to  connect  himself  with 
some  one  who  can  furnish  a  part  of  a  capital  to 
commence  its  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale. 
—  Boston  Transcript. 


A  potato  diet  is  found  greatly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  blood.  Hence  roasted  or  baked  po- 
tatoes are  successfully  employed  as  a  specific 
against  the  sea  scurvy,  when  other  remedies  have 
failed.  This  discovery  was  made  in  France.  It 
is  singular  that  boiled  potatoes  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  same  good  effects. 


Expense  of  IVar. — The  expenditures  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  for  the  expenses  of  wars  for  six 
successive  years,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, which  gave  peace  to  Europe,  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  £636,016,988. 
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CHANOE  IN  CONDUCTING  THE  N.  E.  FARMER. 

In  ciinst'quence  of  having  our  mind  fully  occupied    in 
superintending  and  directing  the  concerns  of   our  Agri- 
cultural Warelmuse  and  Seed  Store,    we    have    found  it 
impossible  to  devote  ti»e  tune  and  uiteniion  to  llie  N.  E. 
Farmer  wiiicli    are    due    to    our   numerous    subscribers, 
readers  and  (riends      Wo  deem  il  necessary,   therefore, 
to  throw  ofl  all  responsibility  in  relation    to    the    paper. 
The  duties   of  the   Agricultuial    Commissioner   calling 
him  frequently  to  distant  parts  of  the  Slate,  render  close 
and  constant  attention  to  the  paper  on  his  part    impossi- 
ble.    Wo  find  it  important  to  confide    the    editorial   de- 
partment to  hands  less  trammeled  by  other  pursuits  than 
Mr    Cnlmantt   and    our    own  ;    and    we    have    engaged 
^i.LEN  I'uTNAM,  Esq.,  ot  Danvers,   (formerly    a   clergy 
man,  but  for  a  few  years  past  a  practical  farmer,)  to  be- 
come edilor,  after  the  fiist   of  January   next.      Though 
by  this  arrangement  we  are  in  danger  of  losing    in  pan 
the  able  assistance  of  the    Agricultural    Commissioner, 
we  trusl  the  character  of  the  paper  will  be    sustained. — 
Mr  Putnam  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  the   agricultural 
community.     His  address  before  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  in  183'J,  has  been  extensively  read  and  well  re- 
ceived.    If  that  performance  be  a    fair   specimen  of  his 
ability  as  a  writer  for  farmers,  our    readers    may    antici- 
pate much  instruction  and  high  salisfaction  from  his  la- 
bors,    in  that  address  he  informs  us  that  he  has  been  an 
actual  laborer    on  the  farm,   using  with  his  own    hands 
4he   plough,  the    scythe,  and    other    agricultural    imple 
ments.     We  saw  him    between    the    plougli-liandles    at 
Worcester,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  for    awarding 
the  Stale  Society's  premiums  on  ploughs,  and  he  seemed 
lobe  in  a  place  to  which  he  wjis  accustomed.      Uniting 
as  he  does  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  and 
of  actual  acquaintance  with    the    labors,    condition    and 
wonts  of  a  New  Enjrland  Farmer,  we    think    him  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  take  charge   of  the    New    England   Far- 
mer. 1.  B. 


tions  and  relations,  to  understand  how  it   operates,  and     POUDRETTE     COJIPANY     NEW   YORK D    K 

thia  may  be  done  in  many  cases,  these  advances  in  cliem-  MINOR 

ical  knowledge  are  most  important.     This  work  chemis-         ,  .  ,      r.      i  ... 

,        ,  ,  .  .    .  ,  ,,,     !      In  reference  lo  the  roudrette  mentioned  in    the  letter 

try  has  done  and  is  now  doing  with  great  success.     We  !„,-,„,.  ,  ^    ,  .  ,  ,    „ 

■  of  U.  K.  Minor,  on  another  page  of  this  week  s  Farmer, 

and  to  which  reference  has  been  repeateJIy  made  be- 
fore, we  beg  leave  lo  add  the  terms  on  which  share- 
holders are  received  inlrj  the  company.  We  believe 
that  the  price  of  a  share  is    one  hundred    dollars.     We 


say  this  with  particulur  emphasis  and  pleasure,  not 
from  what  has  been  effecleii  in  oar  own  country  only, 
but  from  the  spirit  and  intelligence  with  winch  the  sub- 
ject is  pursued  abroad,  in  England,  France  and  Germany, 
where  it  Stems  to  have  become  almost  the  favorite  Btuily 
of  some  of  ttie  most  gifted  and  enlightened  minds. 

We  have  just  been  lookinjr,  with  a  pleasure  ihat  we 
can  liardly  express,  at  a  new  work  by  Liebig,  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  laid  before  the  British  Association 
last  autumn,  and  just   received   here.     We  have  as  yet 

■en  it  a  very  imperfect  examinalion,  because  we  felt 
obliged  and  happy  to  transfer  our  copy  to  a  learned 
fi lend  from  the  interior.  But  we  shall  replace  it  the 
moment  it  is  practicable  ;  and  satisfy  our  appetite  with 
one  of  the  richest  treats  that  has  as  yet  ever  come  with- 
in our  reach.  The  style  of  ihe  book  is  obscure,  as  writ- 
ten in  English  by  a  German,  and  it  is  too  full  of  scien- 
tific lerms  for  general  readers  ;  but  we  have  a  large 
body  of"  intelligent  men  among  our  literary  and  in  cur 
fanning  community,  who  will  read  it  with  the  greatest 
iiileregt. 

With  the  hasty  view  which  we  have  been  able  to 
lake  of  it,  we  are  not  willing  to  give  an  accounlof  his 
theories,  and  the  arguments  and  facts  by  which  he  sus- 
tains them  ;  but  if  his  notions  are  we'l  founded,  he 
solves  in  the  most  lucid  and  satisfactory  manner  the 
great  and  difiicull  questions  which  have  prevailed  in  j-e- 
gard  lo  soils,  vegetable  mould  and  humus,  and  the  alka- 
lies and  salts,  wliicli  evidently  play  so  important  a  part 
in  vegetation.  We  hope  the  book  will  speedily  be  re- 
published in  this  country  ;  and  we  hear  with  the  high- 
est satisfaction,  that  a  proposition  to  this  efl'ect  has  been 
made  lo  some  of  our  publishers,  and  to  add  to  it  notes 
of  explanation  and  illustration,  by  a  learned  Professor  at 
New  Haven,  long  distinguished  fur  his  skill  in  chemis- 
try and  geology,  and  equally    for   his    public  spirit    and 


LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

VVe  understand  from  a  prospectus  forwarded  us  by  a 
friend,  and  learn  it  with  great  pleasure,  that  Dr  Dana, 
of  Lowell,  [)roposes  at  the  request  «f  several  of  his  fel- 
low citiztms,  lo  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry.  There  is  no  man  in  the  country  who 
has  given  more  atteniion  to  the  subject,  or  is  more  com- 
petent todiscus.i  thi  se  important  topics.  The  public  are 
r.ut  Ignorant  of  Dr.  Dana's  views  i>f  vegetation,  and  the 
discoveries  in  the  investigation  of  soils  and  manures, 
which,  if  made  by  other.-*,  are  yet  original  wilh  him; 
and  Ihe  fruits  of  his  l.iborious  investigaticm. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Dr. 'a  theoretical 
notions  are  currert.  Thio  remainit  lo  be  established ; 
but  they  certainly  have  strong  arguments  in  their  sup- 
port;  and  on  a  siiliji'Ct  81  profound,  we  may  patiently 
w«it  fnrfarthi'r  light  and  fc^r  any  and  all  the  liglit  which 
may  be  thrown  upon  it. 

Al  present,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  uj.eralions  of  na- 
ture in  any  at  d  every  department,  wo  must  remain  in 
the  dark,  hoping  for  the  rising  of  tiie  nun.  The  vital 
action  is  a  profound  niystcryj  we  certainly  will  noi 
say  never  to  be  snlved,  but  as  yd  the  sniulioii,  for  aught 
we  see,  is  as  distant  as  eM>r.  Wherever  il  is  possible, 
iiowever,  by  the  invesligalioij  uC  ihe  elements  of  any 
substance  and    the  study    of  its  themiral    aflinities,  ac- 


his  ambition  t'  be  useful. 

There  are  one  or  two  important  points  established  by 
the  book,  which  we  are  hardly  willing  to  pass  over,  be- 
cause they  BO  fully  confirm  our  own  views  often  ex- 
pressed, and  are  so  constantly  confirmed  by  observation 
and  experience.  The  first  is,  that  potash  is  the  most 
important  of  all  ingredients  in  the  soil,  especially  for 
wheat  and  many  other  plants.  The  second  is,  that  the 
most  valuable  and  efficient  of  all  manures  is  human 
urine.  Ill  cities,  likewise,  where  the  food  ol  the  inhabi- 
tants is  various  and  more  meat  is  consumed  than  m  Ihe 
country,  this  material  is  the  more  valuable.  We  hope 
our  farmers  will,  as  we  have  often  urged  them  to  do, 
ciiiisider  this  ;  ami  avail  themselves  as  they  might  in 
various  ways,  of  its  advantages.  We  believe  that  three 
barrels  of  this  material  properly  managed  would  do  as 
much  for  liierii  as  a  cord  of  stable  manure  ;  and  il  cer- 
j  taiuly  might  be  obtained  and  mnnngeU  wilh  far  less 
trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  to  cleanliness 
In  our  cities  and  the  economy  of  saving  from  waste  a 
substance  of  so  much  value.  We  make  no  apology  for 
treaiin<;  a  subject  so  honndy  in  this  expiii:it  manner. 
We  shall  say  inure  of  it  hereafler;  and  we  hold  in  utter 
contempt  that  false  nmdesly,  which  hesitates  lo  treal, 
when  use,  or  healih,  or  science  requires,  of  any  of  the 
operalions  of  naturi).     Evil  be  to  him    who    evil  thinks. 

H  C. 


add  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  of  Mr  Minor,  which 
we  have  jusi  received  —  *'  You  will  perceive  that  the 
shari'holdeis  are  to  receive  one  hundred  bushels  annu> 
a//i/ as  their  return  or  dividend  ;  n  hith  is  worth  35  to 
40  cents  per  bushel  ;  and  which,  if  they  receive  it  reg- 
ularly, will  be  erjuivalcnt  to  35  v>r  40  per  cent,  per  an 
num  ;  or  lo  a  return  ol  their  capital  with  10  to  15  per 
cent.  inlercBt  every  four  years  for  18  years  lo  come.  Of 
course,  the  inquiry  will  naturally  arise.  Will  the  share- 
holders receive  iheir  dividends  as  promised.^  In  reply 
to  this  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  thus  far  they  have  re- 
ceived tliein  in  full  up  lo  July  last,  even  under  all  th© 
dilKciilties  and  prejudices  arising  from  the  introductioD 
of  such  a  business,  and  that  1  have  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  carry  it  through,  and  of  making  a  handsome 
income  for  myself  alter  giving  the  shareholders  their 
dividends.  My  determination  is  to  succeed  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  I  have  no  doubt  of  success.  ' 

We  have  thought  it  best  lo  best  to  let  Mr  .Minor  speak 
for  himself  We  know  nothing  of  the  situation  of  the 
Poudretie  company  with  which  Mr  .Minor  is  connected, 
otherwise  ihan  as  it  appears  above.  But  we  know  a 
good  deal  of  Mr  Minor,  and  have  known  him  for  seve- 
ral years.  We  presume  he  states  nothing  but  what  he 
feels  warranted  in  stating-  We  are  persuaded  he  would 
nol  willingly  mislead  any  one.  We  bf  lieve  him  to  be 
a  striclly  uptight  and  honest  man.  No  man  ever  worked 
harder  for  a  living;  and  having 'been  prostrated  by  a 
succession  of  unavoidable  misfortunes,  giowiuE  out  of 
the  great  fire  in  New  York,  we  wish  him  all  possible 
success;  and  hope  that  some  of  the  farmers  id"  Massa- 
chusetts will,  under  the  prospect  of  such  liberal  divi- 
dends, lake  shares  in  bis  comjiany.  H.  C 


You  who  are  l)!e>st'd  wilh  abundance,  remember  the 
pour  now — this  is  the  lime  that  want  pinches  hardest- — 
the  charily  which  alleviates  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor- 
Iniiale  is  '•twice  blessed." 


POUDRETTE  CONTROVERSY. 

Our  insertion  of  the  advertisement  of  the  '•  New  Yortc 
Poudretie  lauupany  "  in  the  postcript  of  which  there  is 
a  pointed  disiinction  between  that  company  and  the 
"  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,"  hasinduced  Mr  John 
Stevens,  foreman  of  the  last  named  comjrany,  to  send  us 
a  long  afBdnvit,  in  which  we  have  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  the  poudretie  of  the  two  companies,  by  three 
different  chemists,  who  agree  substantially  in  their  re- 
ports, and  make  the  article  manufactured  by  the  Lodi 
company  contain  about  160  parts  of  manuring  proper 
lies  where  [hat  of  the  New  York  company  contains  100 
parts.  We  are  requested  to  insert  the  entire  article,  and 
we  would  gladly  do  so,  did  we  suppose  the  subject  as 
interesting  to  our  rendyrs  as  it  obviously  is  to  the  manu- 
facturers. But  as  its  insertion  will  put  us  under  obliga- 
tion  lo  insert  a  rejoinder,  should  one  be  sent  iis,  and 
thus  open  our  columns  to  a  protracted  controversy,  we 
must  withhold  ihe  article,  though  il  is  written  wilh  ap- 
parent justice  and  candour,  and  though  we  are  offered 
compensation  for  ihe  insertion,  J.  B. 


FIRST   REPORT   OF   THE   AGRICULTURE   OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

The  subscriber  asks  as  a  particular  favor  of  any  per- 
son who  has  Olio  to  spare  "  either  for  love  or  iiiniuiy,"  a 
copy  of  the  First  Report  of  ihe  Agriculture  of  Massachu- 
setts, Gentlemen  who  were  members  of  ihe  legisla- 
ture in  the  year  of  its  publication,  received    five  copies 
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each.     Hi^  wmiM  very  ciieerlully   pay   for  a  dozen    cop- 
ies, if  they  can  be  obtained.  H.  C. 


BKKillTON    MAllKKT.— McMi.^T,  Df.c.21,   \M0 

fl«-l>nrtf(l  fiirrtip  N^-w  l-'.nBliriil  K«nrnT 
Al  .MrirUcl  G20  Beef    Cattl<-,  'JDO  filores,  2400  Slieep 
and  GO  Swine. 

Pi;irES  —  He.f.f  Ciittlc  — Our  qimtntiBns  for  the  first  and 
second  qiiditiea  last  week,  were  not  so  liijjii  ns  lliey 
sliuiild  invc  been,  «nd  we  quote  slill  higher  lo  daj. 
First  (|n:.lilv  $.'>  75  a  fi  00.  Srcond  quality,  Ijfi  00  n 
5  50.     Thiid   quality,  -43  00  a  ^4  00. 

Bnrrt'lhmr  Cuttle. —  PriceH  have  not  advanced  oti  Bar- 
relling Cattl-,  and  wc  qM.ite  the  same. — Mesa  5^1:^5  a 
$4  50;  No.  I   $:i  75  ;   No.  2  $:!  00. 

Storfs. — A  few  sale*  only  were  noticed. 

S/ier//.— Sales  quick.  Lon  $]  50  $\  7.',  $2  0(1,  02  33, 
and  $2  75.     Weathers  $3  50,  and  it!4  00. 

Sir'iip.  — A  small  number  only  were  nt  .Market,  con- 
scqnnntly  no  hirffor  lots  weie  sold  .A  lot  of  barrows  at 
5  and  a  lot  at  5  1-2.      Lots  to  retail,  from  4  1-2  to  6. 

THF.RMO.VIETIlirAI,. 

Reported  for  the  New  Kn;;lan(l  Farmer. 
Ranjfeof  the  Theruiouieter  at  lite  tiardeuof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  Kiigland  Farmer,  Brighton,  Ma.?B.   in  n  shaded 
Norlherlv  exposure,  week  ending  Dec.  20. 
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POTDRETTE. 

The  suhsciihers  reside  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  many 
of  us  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  erected  hy  Anthony  Dey, 
of  the  cily  of  New  Vork,  on  the  Hackensacfc  river,  in  New 
Jersey,  for  the  manufactory  of  Urate  and  PouHrette,  called 
"  The'Ltii  Mvmfactarlng  Company  "  We  have  used  the 
pmidrelle  on  the  Spriuc;  Crops  this  year,  i840.  We  find  it 
a  va'-uabie  m.aniirc,  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  we  have 
ever  Msed,  and  considering  the  ^facitiiij  of  its  transportation 
to  the^fleld,  the  small  quantity  required  in  the  application  to 
the  crops,  the  quickness  of  its  operation  on  i^egelable  matter, 
and  the  ease  it^ilh  which  it  can  be  applied,~a\\  lend  to  recom 
mend  its  use  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  as  the  cheapest  and 
best  manure,  and  we  recommend  it  acconlin^Iy. 

Those  of  us  who  have  applied  it  to  corn  and  potatoes  think 
that  it  ripens  those  vegetables  quicker  than  any  other  ma- 
oure  hv  several  weeks. 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  1S40. 

Jacob  D.  Van   Winkle. 

John  J:  Neiclcirk^ 

John  Tise. 

Daniel  Van  Riper. 

George  Demott. 


Hl  try  Drayton. 
Josiah  Hornblower. 


P.  F.  Welsh. 
G.  C.  Van  Riper. 
Gearge  'rise. 
William  Wood. 
John  Duryee. 
George  Aewkirk. 
Garret  Nelckirk. 
Daniel  Vreeland. 


Corns.  V^an  Winkle. 

Shares  in  the  above  company  are  Si 00  each,  and  may  be 
had  hy  applying  lo  Anthony  Dey  No,  73  Cedar  St.  New 
York. — The  owner  will  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  in  money,  or  .50  bushels  of  Poudrette.  The  price  to 
those  who  bi:y  Poudrette  is  40  uenis  a  bushel.  It  costs  the 
Stockholders  12  cents  a  bushel.  One  cents  worth,  that  is, 
20  Gills,  will  manure  20  hills  of  corn,  and  Ihe  Ii!<e  quantity 
l5  hills  of  Potatoes. 

Newspapers  friendly  to  agriculture  will  confer  a  fa»or  on 
the  Farmers  and  Gardeners  by  publishing  the  above. 

Dec.  22. 


FARM   FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4lhs  of  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meeting  Hruse, 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  commonlv  known  as  the  Judge  Pres- 
cott  farm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  superi  )r  land,  in  a 
^ood  state  of  cultivation,  with  two  dwelling  houses,  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings  The  farm  is  remarkabiv 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  woorl  and  timber  stand  in" 
on  il,  with  an  orchard  of  grafted  Apple.  Pear,  Peach,  Pbim' 
and  Cherry  trees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms  The  estate  will  lie  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  birther  particulars,  apply  to  Ihe  subscriber,  living 
ou  the  premi-es.  WM.  SALISBURY. 

Grolon,  Oct.  20,  1840.  eow. 


GREEN'S   PATEKT   STRAW  CI  TTEK. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &,  CO.  al  iheNew  England  Agricul 
tural  Warehouse  and  Seed  St. ire  Nos.  51  and  r'2  North  Mar- 
ket Street,  have  for  sale.  Green's  Palent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Culler,  operating  on  a  niechatiiccl  principle  not  ttefore 
applied  to  aiy  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent effects  of  this  aiiplicalion,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
pcculiariiies  of  the  machine  are  ; 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it,  that  ihe  strength  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  sufficienl 
to  work  it  efficiently. 

2.  With  even  this  ninderate  power,  it  easily  cutstwo  bush- 
els a  minme,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut.  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutler. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  lu  get  nut  of  order. 


'WlLl.lS'S    LATEST    IMPROVED 
CUTTKR. 


V  EGf^.TABtiE 


For  sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No- 51  and  52  Norlh  Market  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  Vegetable  Cutter.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zei.and  other  roots.  The  great  olijeclion'to other  machines, 
IS  their  cutting  the  roots  into  slices,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  get  hold  of  them:  this  machine 
with  a  little  alteration,  cuts  Ihem  into  large  or  small  pieces, 
of  such  shape  as  is  most  convenient  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  It 
will  cut  with  case  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  roots  per  min- 
ute- JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  *ie. 

The  subscriber  can  furnish  every  variety  of  Green  House 
Plants  or  Garden  Shrub,  in  the  very  best  order.  Also— 
Dahlia  roots,  (all  the  new  varieties);  Black  Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  and  Isabella  Grape  vines  ;  Roses  and  Paeonies  ; 
Honeysuckles,  and  other  creepers  ;  Black,  White,  and  Red 
Currant  trees:  While  and  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  vines: 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots,  &c. 

Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  ; 
or  they  cdn  he  forwarded  to,  or  left  with  J.  Breck  &  Co 
JAMES  I..  L.  F.  WARREN, 

Oct.  28. Nunantum  Vale,  Brighton. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  would  inform  our  customers  and  friends  that  we  are 
now  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  be  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  lo. 

JO.SEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assorlment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMI  C.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isiy.  Nov.  17. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  CURRENT, 

CORRECTED   WITH  GREilT  CARE,   WEEKLY. 


Bee 


Apples,  Winter, 

Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

Pol,      "      •'      "   . 
Beans,  white.  Foreign, 

"  "       Domestic,  . 

BitEF,  mess,         new, 

No.  1 

prime,         .... 
WAX,  while, 
yellow. 
Bristles,  American, 
BUTTEB,  shipping, 

dairy. 
Caudles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Cheke,  new  milk, 

ClDEB,       ..... 

BosE  Masuse, 

in  casks. 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     . 
FiBH,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
B'lv,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1,      . 
No.  2, 
•    No.  3,       . 
41ewives,  dry  sailed,  No.  1 . 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 
Rye,       .... 
Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 
Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oais,  northern,    (prime) 
southern. 

Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  Isl  quality, 

2d  quality 

Lard,  Boston,        .... 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans,     .        , 

Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear 

Mess,  .... 

Prime, 
Seeds:  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    .... 

Flax 

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 
Teazles,  1st  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
£    ■  f  Pulled  superfine, 
JijNo.  1, 

=  •3  1  No.  2 

Z  "^  I  No   3,  .         .         . 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE    MOl-K. 

This  curioua  little  qiuiilruped  seema  fonried 
to  live  wholly  under  the  earth,  as  if  the; 
Buprftrne  Bein^'  meant  thiit  no  place  should  be 
left  wholly  untenanted.  Were  we,  from  our  own 
gensations  to  pronounce  upon  the  life  of  an  animal 
that  was  never  to  appear  above  ground,  but  be  al- 
ways condemned  to  hunt  for  ils  prey  underneath, 
and  (ibliffed,  whenever  it  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  to  bore  its  way  Ihrough  a  resisting^ 
body,  we  should  be  apt  to  assert  that  such  an  exist- 
ence must  be  the  most  frightful  and  solitary  in 
nature.  In  the  mole,  however,  though  condemned 
to  all  these  seeming  inconveniences,  we  discover 
no  signs  of  wretchedness  or  distress.  No  quad- 
ruped is  fatter,  none  has  a  more  sleek  or  glossy 
skin  ;  and,  though  denied  many  advantages  that 
most  animals  en|oy,  it  is  more  liberally  possessed 
of  others,  which  they  have  in  a  njore  scanty  pro- 
portion. 

The  size  of  the  mole  is  between  that  of  the  rat 
and  the  mouse  ;  but  it  in  no  way  resembles  either, 
being  an  animal  entirely  of  a  singular  kind,  and 
perfectly  unlike  any  other  quadruped  whatever. 
Its  nose  is  long  and  pointed,  resembling  tihut  of  a 
hog,  but  tnuch  longer.  Its  eyes  are  so  small  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discern  them  ;  and  in- 
stead of  ears  it  has  only  holes  in  the  place.  Its 
neck  is  so  short  that  the  head  seems  stuck  upon 
the  shoulders.  The  body  is  thick  and  round,  ter- 
minating by  a  very  small  short  tail,  and  its  legs  are 
Bo  short,  that  the  animal  seems  to  lie  flat  on  its 
belly.  Thus  it  appears  to  us,  at  first  view,  as  a 
mass  of  flesh  covered  with  a  fine  shining  black 
skin,  with  a  little  head,  and  scarce  any  eyes,  legs, 
or  tail.  'I  he  ancients,  and  some  of  the  moderns 
were  of  opinion,  that  tlie  mole  was  utterly  blind  ; 
but  Derham,  by  the  help  of  a  microscope,  plainly 
discovered  all  parts  of  the  eye  that  are  known  in 
other  animals.  The  smnllness  of  its  eyes,  wliich 
induced  the  ancients  to  think  it  blind,  is  to  the  ani- 
mal a  peculiar  advantage.  A  small  degree  of 
vision  is  sufficient  for  a  creature  that  is  destined  to 
live  in  darkness.  A  more  extensive  sight  would 
only  have  served  to  show  the  horrors  of  its  prison, 
while  nature  had  denied  it  the  means  of  escape. 
Had  this  organ  been  larger,  it  would  have  been 
perpetually  liable  to  injuries,  by  the  falling  of  the 
earth  into  it  ;  but  nalnro,  to  prevent  that  incori- 
venience,  has  not  only  made  them  very  small,  but 
has  covered  them  with  hair.  Besides  these  advan- 
tages, a!iatomists  mention  another,  that  contributes 
to  its  security:  namely,  a  certain  muscle,  by 
which  the  animal  can  draw  back  the  eye  whenever 
it  is  necessary,  or  in  danger.  Indeed,  the  whole 
figure  and  formation  of  the  mole  is  most  admirably 
adapted  to  its  manner  of  living,  and  strikingly  il- 
lustrates the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Almighty 
Creator. — Abbott's  Scripiurf  J^aturat  Histori/. 

THE    BEAVF.R. 

The  following' interesting  anecdote  of  the  beaver, 
is  taken  froi*  Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to 
the  Polar  sea : 

"One  day  a  gcntlemiin,  long  resident  in  this 
country,  espied  five  young  beavers,  sporting  in  the 
water,  leaping  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  pushing 
one  another  off",  and  playing  a  thousand  interesting 
tricks.  He  approached  softly,  under  cover  of  the 
bushes,  and  prepared  to  fire  upon  the  unsuspecting 


creatures  ;  but  a  nearer  approach  discovered  to  him 
such  a  similitude  betwixt  their  gestures  and  the 
infantile  cresses  of  h.s  own  children,  that  he  threw 
aside  his  gun.  'i'his  gentleman's  feelings  are  to  be 
envied  ;  but  few  traders  in  fur  would  have  acted  so 
feelingly." 

THE     r.ATTI.E   SMAKE. 

The  rattle  snake  finds  a  superior  foe  in  the  doer 
and  the  black  snake.  Whenever  a  buck  discovers 
a  rattle  snake  in  a  situation  that  invites  attack,  he 
loses  no  time  in  preparing  for  battle.  He  nutkes 
to  within  ten  or  twnlve  feet  of  the  snake,  then 
leaps  forward,  and  aims  to  sever  the  body  of  the 
snake  with  his  sharp  bifurcated  hoofs.  The  first 
onset  is  most  commonly  successful,  but  if  other- 
wise, the  buck  repeats  the  trial  until  he  cuts  the 
snake  in  twain.  The  rapidity  and  fatality  of  his 
skilfol  mancEuvre,  leave  but  a  slight  chance  for  its 
victim  either  to  escape  or  to  iiiject  its  poison  into 
its  more  alert  antagonist.  The  black  snake  is  also 
a  inore  than  equal  competitor  against  the  rattle 
snake.  Such  ia  its  celeiity  of  motion,  not  only  in 
running,  hut  in  entwining  it-^olf  round  its  victim, 
that  the  rattle  snake  has  no  way  of  escaping  from 
its  fatal  embrace. 

When  the  black  and  rattle  snakes  are  tibout  to 
meet  for  battle,  the  former  darts  fiirward  at  the 
height  of  his  s[)eed,  and  strikes  at  the  neck  of  the 
other  with  unerring  certainty,  leaving  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  upper  part  of  his  own  body  at  liberty. 
In  an  instant  he  encircles  him  within  five  or  six 
folds  ;  ho  then  stops,  and  looks  the  strangling  and 
gasping  foe  in  the  face,  to  ascertain  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  his  corselted  body.  If  he  shows  signs 
of  life,  the  coils  are  multiplied,  and  the  screws 
tightened;  the  operator  all  the  while  narrowly 
watching  the  countenance  of  the  helpless  victim. 
Tims  the  two  remain  thirty  or  forty  minutes  ;  the 
executioner  then  slackens  one  coil,  noticing,  at  the 
same  time,  wliether  any  signs  of  life  appear  ;  if  so, 
the  coil  is  resumed,  and  maintained  until  the  incar- 
cerated wretch  is  completely  dead.  The  moccasin 
snake  is  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 

MIOBATOIiY    INSTI.\CT    OF    AN.MAL3. 

A  British  officer  on  board  a  ship  which  touched 
at  the  Island  of  .Ascension,  in  her  way  to  England, 
informed  me  that  they  took  in  several  largo  turtles, 
and  amongst  others,  one,  which,  from  some  acci- 
dent had  only  three  fins.  The  sailors  on  board 
called  it  the  'Lord  Nelson,'  and  it  was  marked  in 
a  certain  way  by  having  certain  initials,  and  num- 
bers burnt  upon  its  under  shell  with  a  hot  iron, 
which  marks  are  never  to  be  obliterated.  Owing 
to  various  causes,  the  ship  was  delayed  on  her 
j  voyage  ;  many  of  the  turtles  die<l,  and  others  be- 
came sickly.  Tills  was  the  case  of  the  'Lord 
I  Nelson  ;'  and  it  was  so  nearly  dead  when  the  ship 
}  arrived  in  the  channel,  that  the  sailors,  with  whom 
]  it  was  a  favorite,  threw  it  overboard,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  to  give  it  a  chuiife.  Its  native  element, 
however,  appears  to  have  revived  it ;  for  two  years 
at'terwards  the  very  same  turtle  wiis  found  at  its  old 
haunts  in  the  island  of  Ascension.  The  proofs 
brought  forward  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement, 
place  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  and  aflord  a  wonder- 
ful instance  of  the  instinct  of  this  fish.  When  we 
consider  the  vast  tract  of  water  which  this  turtle 
had  to  pass,  and  that  the  island  of  Ascension  is 
only  a  little  speck  in  the  mighty  ocean,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  reflect  on  that  unexplained  instinct 
with  wonder,  which  enabled  so  uiiwieldy,  and  ap- 
parently so  stupid  an  animal  to  find  its  way  back 
to  a  rock  in  the  desert  of  waters. 


JACKDAW. 

Swinesherd  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  famous 
in  liistory  as  (he  scene  of  poisoning  King  John. 
An  old  elm  tree,  in  the  avenue  leading  up  to  the 
house,  was  blown  down  by  a  high  wind  ;  several 
younsr  jackdaws  were  killed  in  the  nests  in  the 
hollow  tree  when  it  fell ;  one,  howpTor.  escaped, 
and  was  reared  by  the  children.  This  bird  evin- 
ced great  sagacity,  but  there  was  one  circumstance 
attending  it  which  excited  particular  observation. 
When  the  owner  of  the  house  was  riding  out,  the 
bird  appeared  to  be  always  watching  his  return  ; 
and  the  moinent  he  saw  him  coming  up  the  avenue, 
he  would  fly  otf  in  search  of  the  groom,  and  by  his 
extraordinary  noi.'^e,  apprise  him  of  his  master's 
approacii.  If  the  man  did  not  attend  to  him,  he 
would  pock  at  his  legs,  lay  hold  of  his  stocking, 
and  pull  with  all  his  might ;  and  the  man  said  he 
was  always  made  sensible  of  his  master's  return, 
by  the  peculiar  note  o!  the  bird.  It  used  to  take 
its  stand  upon  the  gate  of  the  stable  yard,  which 
commanded  a  view  down  the  avenue.  Like  most 
pets,  it  came  to  an  untimely  end.  ".  he  poor  bird 
alighted  amongst  some  hot  ashes,  and  was  burnt  to 
death. 

INSTINCT    OF     ElliES. 

Birds  have  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  avoiding 
danger,  although  it  be  not  apparent  at  the  time. 
Some  years  ago  a  large  and  beautiful  ash  tree  was 
blown  down  in  the  vicarage  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.  About  140  distinct  rings  marked  the 
growth  of  this  tree,  and  those  circles  which  re- 
mained became  too  minute  to  be  counted  ;  the  tree 
was  thus  of  great  age,  hut  was  found  decayed  near 
the  roo*.  A  colony  of  rooks  had' been  accustomed 
to  build  their  annual  nests  upon  this  tree  ;  but  on 
a  sudden,  and  before  the  tempest  which  had  up- 
rooted it,  they  deserted,  and  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, and  took  up  their  abode  in  an  ash  tiee  growing 
near,  the  situation  of  which  was  between  the  chim- 
nies  of  the  adjoining  houses. 


POllOilKTTK. 

Tins  valuiible  manure  may  he  had  on  appbcatinn  to  the 
siihscriher,  at  I  lie  office  ol  die  "  Atw  York  Poiidrelte  Com- 
pmiij,^'  No  120  Nassau  street,  New  Vnrk.  It  is  in-odorous^ 
and  may  be  transixM'lei!  in  harrels,  fin  lioard  of  any  vessel 
or  slejuihoiii,  wiilidut  otfence — anil  it  will  he  found  an  ex- 
ceeilinG:ly  valnattle  article  as  i\  fcrtUizcr  on  nvy  soil,  nnd  for 
any  crops;  hut  more  especially  (or  ijardens  and  flowi.rs,  as 
ihere  are  no  Ibnl  seeds  in  it.  Poudrette  has  heen  used  for 
three  seasons  with  entire  success  nn  Lon?  island,  by  many 
|)raclical  farmers,  as  may  tje  ascertained  from  letters  ana 
slalemenls  made  hy  Iheiii,  <ind  put'lisheii  at  ibis  itfiice  in  a 
pamphlet  coniainim;  also  the  ■'  act  of  incorporntion''  granted 
to  tile  Company  by  the  Legislature  of  ihe  titate  of  New 
Vork  ;  and  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  sulject.  Price  35 
ceiiis  per  bushel.  Barrels  cost  25  cents  each,  and  hold  4 
bushels.  Persons  wishing  to  make  an  experiment  on  a 
small  sca'e  can  obtain  one  barrel  hy  enclosing  a  tiro  dollar 
current  hank  hill — or  three  barrels  hy  enclosing^'i'c  rioliars, 
free  of  posla^je.  On  receipL  of  the  money  the  article  will  he 
put  up  and  forwarded  as  direcleii. 

*,f*  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars— which  entitles 
the  hoh!er  to  one  hundred  bushels  at  pouifrette  annually, 
during  the  term  of  the  charter;  fifty  bushels  in  lime  for  spring 
use,  and  fifty  hnshels  in  time  for  fall  use.  Shares  taken 
sonn,  will  he  enlilleri  to  ihe  spring  iijvidend — and,  if'desired 
for  expert  11, cut,  a  few  hushels  may  tie  had  this  fall. 

All  orders,  or  applications  in  relaiion  to  the  business, 
must  he  made  to  ilic  suhscriher,  120  Nassau  sireel.  New 
York.  D.  K.  MINOR. 

5Ij"  I  wisli  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  "  New  York 
Poudrette  Company"  is  in  no  way  connecte-d  with  the 
"  I.odi  Mauuractnring  C'nmpany,"  ofwhicli  Anthony  Dcy 
and  Peter  Birfheteiny  art',  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dec.  9,  1p40.  ■  3m.  D.  k'.  M. 
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N.    E.    FARMER. 


ON  THE  PROPER  MANAGEMENT  OF  STOCK 
rN  GENERAL. 
This  is  a  subject  which  can  only,  in  this  place, 
be  sli(;htly  touched  upon.  It  is  an  object  of  very 
great  consequence  to  every  husbandman,  to  cxprnd 
in  the  most  economical  and  advantageous  manner, 
the  vegetable  produce  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  stock,  and  to  bestcw  it  chiefly  on  those 
from  whom  ho  is  likely  to  derive  the  greatest  and 
the  earliest  benefit.  Notwithstanding  many  recent 
and  truly  valuable  improvements,  there  still  pre- 
vails, in  regard  to  some  particulars,  a  sad  mi.xture 
of  prolusion  on  the  one  hand,  and  penuriousness  on 
the  oilier.  The  saving  to  the  community,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  would 
be  greet,  an<l  in  times  of  scitrcity,  would  be  incal- 
culable. For  the  attainment  of  that  object,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pay  regard  to — 

1.  The  due  preparation  and  frugal  expenditure 
of  their  food. 

2.  The  ajipropriation  of  that  food  to  the  different 
sorts  respectively,  according  to  the  different  spe- 
cies and  breeds  of  stock — their  different  habits 
and  degrees  of  hardiness — and  the  different  de- 
grees of  exercise,  and  modes  of  treatment  to  which 
which  they  are  subjected ;  and, 

3.  The  requisite  attention  to  the  demands  of  dif- 
ferent periods,  the  relative  efl^ects  of  different  sea- 
sons, and  the  state  of  the  animals  themselves,  in 
regard  to  ago,  fatness,  &c. 

The  following  general  rules  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  stock,  may  deserve  attention : 

1.  Animals  intended  for  the  butcher,  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  regular  improvement.  The  finer 
breeds  are  highly  fed  from  their  birth,  and  are  al- 
most always  fat.  With  other  breeds,  and  on  pas- 
tures of  inferior  quality,  this  is  neither  necessary 
nor  practicable.  But  in  every  case,  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  ii  provement  should  be  adhered  to,  and 
such  ani.iiils  ought  never  to  ba  allowed  to  lose 
flesh,  in  the  hopes  of  afterwards  restoring  it  by  bet- 
ter feeding. 

2.  The  size  should  never  be  above  that  which 
the  pastures  oan  support  in  a  thriving  condition. 
The  attempt  to  raise  them  to  an  undue  size,  by 
crossing,  has  been  already  censured.  In  regard  to 
size,  the  stock  of  every  kind,  and  of  all  the  various 
breeds,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  their  intended  food. 

3.  The  best  pasture  should  be  allotted  to  that 
portion  of  the  stock  which  goes  first  to  market ; 
the  next  in  quality,  the  breeders  ;  and  the  coarse 
pasture  to  the  inferior  or  growing  stock. 

4.  Great  caro  should  be  taken,  not  to  overstock 
pasture,  which  is  attended  with  great  loss  to  the 
farmer  and  the  community.  This  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly avoided  in  regard  to  young  and  growing 
animals.  If  they  are  kept  poor  during  one  part  of 
the  year,  they  will  scarcely  thrive  during  the  re- 
mainder; and  when  ill  fed,  will  never  attain  to 
their  proper  size  and  proportion. 

Lastly,  the  food,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  not 


be  too  suddenly  changed.  It  is  seldom  profitable 
to  bring  lean  animals  immediately  from  coarse  to 
rich  pastures  ;  and  a  change  from  dry  to  succulent 
food,  and  vice  vfrsa,  should  be  gradually  effected. 
A  change  of  pasture,  however,  of  the  same  quality, 
tends  to  produce  a  greater  accumulation  of  fat. 

It  may  be  pro|)er  to  add,  that  nature  seems  to 
have  designed  different  sorts  of  animals  for  diffe- 
rent purposes.  A  breed  of  cattle,  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  butcher,  to  the  dairy,  and  to  the 
plough  or  cart,  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  ;  and, 
so  far  as  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  these 
properties  are  hardly  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  belong  to  animals  of  diflTerent  forms  and  pro- 
portion.s.  A  heavy  Leicestershire  sheep,  for  in- 
stance, was  never  intended  to  travel  great  distan- 
ces, or  to  search  for  its  subsistence  in  a  rugged  or 
mountainous  country.  The  judicious  breeder, 
therefore,  will  fix  upon  one  object  to  be  principally 
attended  to  ;  and  he  will  endeavor  to  rear  that  spe- 
cies of  stock,  the  best  suited  to  attain  the  object 
he  has  in  view,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  likely 
to  pay  the  most  money  with  the  least  food.  'I'hat 
can  only  be  obtained  by  an  attention  to  the  princi- 
ples of  breeding,  and  the  practice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent farmers  who  have  excelled  in  the  art. — Sin- 
clair's Code  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  same. 

COMMAND  OF  WATER. 

Those  to  whom  good  water  la  accessible,  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  miseries  which  attend 
the  want  of  it ;  or  which  are  found,  when  it  is  only 
attainable  in  small  quantities  or  of  inferior  quality. 
In  the  low  districts  of  Lincolnshire,  the  water  is 
almost  every  where  brackish,  and  good  spring-water 
is  in  such  request,  that  carts  are  sent  for  it,  the  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  miles.  In  the  wolds  of  York- 
shire, there  are  instances  still  in  recollection,  be- 
fore the  improved  mode  of  making  artificial  ponds 
was  discovered,  of  numbers  of  animals  having  per- 
ished of  thirst:  and  in  Hampshire,  the  continuance 
of  dry  weather,  during  the  autumnal  months,  has 
been  so  great,  and  the  wells  became  so  exhausted, 
that  the  labor  and  expense  required  to  supply  the 
family  and  the  stock,  by  means  of  water-carts,  was 
great  beyond  all  conception.  To  avoid  the  risk 
of  such  serious  misfortunes,  it  was  anciently  the 
practice,  for  the  conveniency  of  having  water,  to 
erect  farm  buildings  in  low  grounds,  near  brooks  or 
rivers.  This  plan,  however,  was  attended  with 
several  disadvantages.  The  house  became  damp ; 
the  grain,  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  was 
frequently  much  injured,  and  rendered  nearly  un- 
saleable, and  the  land  in  the  neighborhood,  was 
usually  found  to  be  in  a  poor  condition,  as  a  great 
part  of  the  manure  was  carried  down  to  the  stream 
and  lost.  Besides,  the  vicinity  to  water  was  liable 
to  accidents  of  various  descriptions.  When  the 
advantages,  therefore  of  having  a  house  and  offices 
in  the  centre  of  the  farm,  and  rather  on  an  elevat- 
ed situation,  came  to  be  generally  understood  and 
admitted,  various  modes  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  so 


essential  an  article  as  water,  were  devised.  The 
chief  are,  1.  From  the  roofs  of  the  buildings;  2. 
Natural  springs;  3.  Wells;  4.  Artificial  ponds; 
or,  .5.    Artificial  rills. 

1.  Roofs  of  Buildings. — Water  for  common  pur- 
poses, may  be  obtained  in  most  situations,  by  col- 
lecting the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  the  family  and  their  cattle  ;  and  the 
means  of  freeing  it  from  every  impurity,  is  simple 
and  easy,  by  two  water  butts,  placed  on  diff'erent 
levels,  for  filtrating  it,  with  a  tank  under  ground  to 
preserve  it  for  use.  The  buildings  and  yards  of  a 
farm  are  supposed  to  receive  rain  sufficient,  if  duly 
collected,  to  supply  both  the  family  and  the  cattle 
of  the  place,  for  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  ;  and  ponds,  where  necessary,  may  be  made 
in  any  situation,  at  a  very  small  expense,  for  the 
remainder.  Cattle,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
driven  to  water  beyond  the  limits  of  their  pasture  ; 
and  it  is  not  requisite  to  be  fetched  in  carts  from 
distant  places. 

2.  jYatural  Springs. — Where  natural  springs 
are  to  be  met  with,  they  will  generally  furnish  a 
sufficient  supply  for  family  use  ;  but  they  are  sel- 
dom adequate  to  the  necessities  of  a  great  farming 
establishment.  If  sufficient  attention,  therefore, 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  collecting  of  water  from 
the  roofs  of  the  farm  buildings,  in  that  case,  wells 
or  ponds  must  be  resorted  to. 

3.  fVells. — In  Middlesex  and  Surrey  they  have 
dug  wells  to  a  considerable  depth,  (from  100  to 
above  .500  feet,)  before  they  could  procure  water. 
In  Essex  they  have  been  obliged  to  go  as  deep  as 
500  feet,  to  obtain  water  of  a  good  quality,  and  at 
that  depth  they  succeeded.  In  Hampshire  they 
have  likewise  dug  from  300  to  400  feet  in  depth, 
through  dry,  cracked,  or  fissured  chalk  rock,  and 
thus  have  been  able  to  supply  whole  villages  with 
water,  except  during  the  autumnal  droughts. 

4.  Jlrtifrial  Ponds. — In  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  Hampshire,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Nor- 
folk, artificial  ponds  have  been  formed,  with  varied 
skill  and  success.  In  Gloucestershire,  such  ponds 
are  made,  either  of  a  square  or  a  circular  shape, 
and  generally  so  situated,  as  to  furnish  a  supply  to 
four  fields.  Three  layers  of  clay,  free  from  the 
smallest  stone  or  gravel,  are  so  worked  in,  as  to 
form  an  impenetrable  cement.  The  whole  is  after- 
wards covered  with  sand  and  finished  with  pave- 
ment. In  Derbyshire,  artificial  meers,  or  cattle 
ponds,  are  made  in  their  dry,  rocky  pastures  with 
great  success.  Having  selected  a  low  situation 
for  the  purpose,  they  deepen  it  ten  or  twenty  yards 
across;  and  spread  over  the  whole  excavation  a  lay- 
er, about  five  inches  thick,  of  refuse  slacked  lime 
and  coal  cinders;  then  they  spread,  trample,  and 
ram  down  a  stratum  of  well-tempered  clay,  about 
four  inches  thick  ;  and  upon  this  they  place  a  se- 
cond bed  of  clay,  in  a  similar  manner,  of  the  same 
thickness  ;  the  whole  of  the  bottom  and  edges  of 
the  meer  is  then  paved  with  rubble  stones  ;  and 
small  rubble  stones,  several  inches  thick,  are 
spread  upon  the  pavement 

A  most  ingenious,  as  well  as  economical  mode 
of  making  these  reservoirs  of  water,  was   invented 
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about  the  year  1775,  by  Robert  Gardner,  a  well- 
sinkfr  by  profession,  born  at  Kilbam,  in  tlip  East 
Riuinir  of  Yorkshire.  Prior  to  the  inlrodnction  of 
his  plan  of  niakintr  artificial  ponds,  many  parts  of 
the  Yorkshire  wolds  were  scarcely  habitable.  Bi  t 
by  the  inoenuity  and  the  exertions  of  one  individ- 
ual, the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
improvement  of  an  extensive  district,  have  been  re- 
moved. They  are  now  universally  to  be  met  with 
in  the  East  Riding,  and  are  widely  e.vtended  into 
the  North  Riding,  in  situations  that  retpiire  such 
accommodations. 

Ponds  are  much  more  elijfible  than  wells,  for 
■wateiing  sheep,  as  few  shepherds  like  the  trouble 
of  drawing  water  from  wells  ;  sheep,  therefore,  de- 
pending upon  them,  are  very  apt  to  drink  ton  much 
water  at  one  time  and  too  little  at  another.  When 
the  ponds  are  dug  on  the  highest  points,  they  are 
less  apt  to  be  injured  by  dirt  running  into  them. 

5.  Jirtificial  Rills. — In  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  there  is  a  tract  extending  for  many 
miles,  entirely  destitute  of  water,  except  what 
flows  along  the  bottoms  of  the  deep  valleys,  by 
vphich  it  is  intersected,  and  little  relief  could  con- 
sequently be  aflbrded  by  streams  thus  distantly  and 
inconveniently  situated,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
uplands  or  their  cattle.  About  the  year  1770,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Ford,  devised  the  means  of 
watering  this  district,  by  means  of  rills  brought 
from  the  springs  that  break  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
still  loftier  moorland  hills,  that  run  parallel  to,  and 
to  the  north  of  this  tract,  in  some  instances  at  the 
distance  of  about  ton  miles. 

These  springs  he  collected  into  one  channel, 
which  ho  carried  in  a  winding  direction  about  the 
intervening  tract,  according  to  its  level,  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  valleys,  until  he  gained  the  summit 
ot  the  arid  country  which  he  wished  to  water  ;  and 
when  this  was  accomplished,  the  water  was  easily 
conveyed  to  the  places  desired,  and  also  to  the 
ponds  in  all  the  fields,  over  a  considerable  tract  bf 
ground. 

The  plan  of  thus  watering  a  dry  upland  country 
has  much  merit.  It  is  not  expensive,  the  original 
charge  rarely  exceeding  100/.  per  rill,  while  it  af- 
lords  a  most  important  accommodation  to  the  occu- 
pier, and  the  value  of  the  pro|ierty  is  thereby  great- 
ly increased.  Though  not  generally  applicable, 
this  plan  might  certainly  be  adopted  with  great 
advantage  in  some  other  situations. 

It  now  only  remains  to  state  how  farm-vards 
and  fields  can  best  be  supplied  with  so  important 
an  aiticle  as  water,  in  the  abundance  that  is  neces- 
gary. 

H'ldcr  in  Farm  Yards. — When  cattle  are  fed  in 
winter  on  dry  food,  as  hay  or  straw,  no  expense 
should  be  spared  in  supplying  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  bullock  who  has  water  at  command,  will 
drink  of  it  eight  times  a  day:  hence  it  is  evident 
that  he  cannot  got  enough,  if  only  driven  twice  a 
day  to  an  adjoining  stream  or  pond,  It  is  there- 
fore advisable,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  bring  water 
into  a  cistern  in  the  fuld  yard,  to  which  the  cattle 
may  go  whenever  they  find  it  necessary.  The  cis- 
tern may  he  madi;  of  rough  masonry,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  be  expensive.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  cattle  will  improve  much  more  rapidly 
during  the  course  of  a  winter,  when  thus  supplied 
with  water,  than  if  they  are  only  occasionally  driven 
to  it. 

In  Derbyshire,  cisterns  hewn  out  of  large  blocks, 
are  not  only  placed  in  most  cattle  yards,  but  also  in 
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MASSACHUSEETS. 
The  population  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  A.  D, 
1830,   was  -  -  .  610,014 


A.  D  .1840, 


311,306 


Increase  in  ten  years,        -              -  129,'.292 

The    population  of  the  city  of  Boston  A.  D.  18.30, 

was     -              -              -              -  61,392 

A.  D.  1840,      -              -             .  93,470 


the  fields,  where  the    springs   on  the   sides   of   the    seed.      I  could  make   an    affidavit   to   the   truth    of 
hills  admit  of  supplyiu';  thern.     Many  of  them  are    this,  and  [  have  seen  the  like  result  for  at  least  tea 

so  placed,  that  caitle  can  approach  them  on    either   successive  years.     Mr  A ,  one  of  our  thrif- 

side,  and  can  avoid  being  injured  by  a  master  beasl ,  tiest  farmers,  assures  me  it  never   fails,  and   others 

attacking  the  others  when  drinking.      For   convey-    speak  of  the  same  success    in  using  it.     I 

ing  the  water  to  the  cistern.s,    thin  zinc   pipes    are  |  like  to  hear  what  other  people  say  of  it. 

sometimes  used.      When  the   water    enters  at    one 

end  of  the  cistern,  level  with  the  surface,  and  pa.-^s- 

es  off  at  the  other,  from   the   constant    change  and 

agitation  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  this  stream 

across  it,  the    cistern  is    not   so    apt  to    be  frozen, 

even  in  the  severest  weather,  which  is  an  object  of 

much  importance  to  the  health  of  the  cattle. 

Fields.  —  A  supply  of  water  is  an  object  of  the 
most  obvious  importance  in  every  field  where  pas- 
turage is  intended.  With  that  view,  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  small  rivulet  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lands,  it  may  often  be  distributed  in  branches, 
so  as  to  water  many  fields.  Springs,  or  the  col- 
lected discharges  from  drains,  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  All  land  intended  for  gra- 
zing, requires  to  bo  well  supplied  with  water  at  all 
times. 

Ill  conducting  water  through  fields,  it  is  of  ma- 
terial importance  to  take  care,  that  the  slopes  be 
gentle,  and  not  more  than  sufficient  for  easy  trans- 
mission ;  as  when  water  is  conveyed  down  fence 
ditches,  or  open  conduits  of  considerable  declivity, 
it  is  too  apt  to  do  injury  in  its  progress,  by  wash- 
ing away  the  sides  of  its  channels.  Sometimes 
water  is  collected  in  a  field,  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  animals  pastured  there,  but  also  to  be  after- 
wards diverted  for  other  uses,  as  for  threshing  and 
other  mills,  for  irrigation,  for  ponds,  for  bleaching, 
and  similar  purposes.  To  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  injury  from 
this  element,  the  drains,  conduits,  sluices,  bridges, 
gates  and  fence  ditciies,  require  to  be  designed 
with  skill,  and  constructed  with  scientific  attention. 


Increase  in  ten  years,         -  -  35,078 

Number  of   bushels  of   potatoes  raised  in  the  stite 

A.  D.  1840,       -  -  -  .5,-285  702 

Which,  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  is  $1,321,425  50 

The  number  of  cotton  manufactories  is  268 


For  ihe  New  England  Farmer. 

SEAWEED. 

Dear  Sir — What  do  your  friends  think  of  sea- 
weed as  a  manure  '  Here,  we  are  as  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  the  judges  in  Martinus  Scriblerus 
were  whether  the  three  pied  lior.-^es  were  black  or 
white.  One  says  he  can  ruin  the  best  land  with  it 
in  five  years  ;  another  declares  that  by  using  it  he 
can  convert  "  Poverty  Point  "  into  another  vale  of 
Evesham.  At  one  of  our  harbors  the  only  use 
made  of  it  is,  to  load  vessels  with  it  for  Taunton 
and  Providence  rivers,  where  it  fetches  one  dollar 
per  ton  !  !  At  another  part  of  our  island  it  is  used 
with  excellent  effect  as  a  top-dressing. 

I  made  up  my  mind  years  ago.  I  believe  it  to 
be  beneficial  on  all  soils  as  a  top-dressing;  but 
useful  on  heavy  soils  only  when  ploughed  in,  and 
that  even  there  it  should  be  used  not  more  than 
one  year  in  six.  Eel  grass  is  altogether  different. 
Ploughed  in  to  any  soil  it  gives  for  one  year  a  bet- 
ter crop  than  any  kind  of  barn  manure. 

Some  years  ago,  before  I  exchanged  beef  and 
pudding  for  soups  and  syllabubs — that  is,  before  I 
gave  up  farming  for  trade — I  ploughed  a  field 
which  had  a  couple  of  acres  of  very  poor  land  in  it. 
On  a  strip  running  through  tlio  middle  of  it,  and 
being  rather  poorer  than  either  side,  I  ploughed  in 
ten  large  loads  of  eel  grass,  very  rich  and  slimy. 
I  planted  the  whole  with  corn  :  that  which  had  the 
eel  grass  was  at  least  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  : 
that  which   had   none,   was    over-estimated  at  the 


Number  of  spindles. 

Value  of  manufactured  articles, 

Number  of  persons  employed, 

Capital  invested, 

Number  of  distilleries. 

Number  of  gallons  produced. 
Of  which   Boston  ci>ntains 

Number  of  gallons  produced, 
Number  of  breweries, 

Number  of  gallons  produced, 
Of  which  Boston  contains 

Number  of  gallons  produced, 
Capital  invested  in  breweries  and  distillieries, 

$963,100 
Of  which  invested  in  Boston,  -  .$820,000 

Total    capital    invested    in    manufactories    in    the 

state  is $42,492,286 


665,709 

$16,578,023 

-      20,929 

$8,079,099 

.37 

-   5,177,910 

17 

4,108,042 

7 

-  429,800 
3 

-  19.5,000 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING. 

The  Farmer's  Cabinet  relates  an  instance  of  the 
most  successful  farmii:g  we  have  heard  of  for  some 
time.  It  is  of  an  old,  practical,  hard-workinsf  farm- 
er  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amherst,  N.  II.  who 
commenci.'d  the  world  as  a  day  laborer,  and  who 
notwithstanding  he  has  at  various  times  sustained 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  in  the  investment  of  his 
funds,  is  now  worth  at  least  one  hundrtd  tliuusand 
dollars.  The  great  secret  of  his  success,  from  the 
statement  given,  we  should  judge  to  be  .'<i/stem, 
which  is  a  point,  we  think,  in  which  many  farmers 
fail.  There  is,  however,  nothing  which  can  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  steady  and  systematic  n.ode  of 
doing  business;  without  it,  industry  and  talents 
are  oftentimes  of  no  avail,  and  it  is  as  valuable  in 
agriculture  as  in  mechanics,  commerce  or  manu- 
factures. We  make  the  following  extract  from 
the  article  in  the  Cabinet: 

"This  man,  when  thirty  years  of  ago,  by  the 
avails  of  his  industry  added  to  a  small  legacy,  was 
enabled  to  purchase  and  pay,  in  part,  for  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  one  hun- 
dred of  which  was  under  cultivation,  but  in  a  very 
low  state.  The  farm  is  altogether  upland,  with  a 
soil  composed  of  loam,  clay  and  sand,  in  the  chief 
of  which  the  latter  preponderates,  the  former  being 
least  considerable.  When  he  commenced  farming, 
he  adopted  a  peculiar  system  of  rotation,  to  which 
he  has  implicitly  adhered  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  which  is  forty  years,  and  his  success  is  the 
best  comment   on  the    worth    of  the    experiment. 
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His  iridde  was  as  follows  :  Imvin?  divided  his  farm 
into  ojorlit  fif'lds  of  equal  size,  as  near  as  possible, 
three  of  those  fields,  were  sowed  with  wheat  each 
year,  one  with  rye,  one  planted  with  corn,  two  in 
clover,  and  one  an  open  fallow,  on  which  corn  had 
been  raised  the  year  previous.  One  of  the  two 
clover  fields  i.j  kept  for  mowinnr,  the  other  for  pas- 
ture, both  of  which  are  ploughed  as  soon  .nfter  the 
liurvest  as  possible  and  prepared  for  wheat  in  the 
fall.  All  the  manure  whicli  is  made  on  the  farm 
for  one  year,  is  hauled  in  the  sprinir  on  the  tield 
intended  for  open  fallow,  which  is  then  ploiifrheri, 
and  alter  one  or  two  cross  plouirhings  throiigli  the 
summer,  is  also  sowed  with  wheat  in  the  fall. 
Tlie  field  on  which  the  rye  is  sown,  is  that  from 
which  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  taken  the  same 
year,  and  which  has  yielded  three  crops.  Corn  is 
planted  on  the  field  from  which  rye  had  been  taken 
the  year  previous,  the  stubbles  of  which  are 
ploughed  down  in  the  fall.  Clover  seed  is  sown 
early,  in  the  spring  on  two  of  the  wheat  fields, 
those  which  have  been  most  recently  manured. 
By  this  method,  each  field  yields  three  crops  of 
wheat,  two  of  clover,  one  of  rye  and  one  of  corn, 
every  eight  years.  Each  field,  in  the  meantime, 
has  lain  an  open  fallow,  and  received  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  manure,  perhaps  at  an  average  of  fifteen 
four-horse  loads  per  acre.  His  crop  of  wheat  i.s 
seldom  less  than  fifteen  hundred  bushels,  but  often 
much  more.  His  average  rye  crop  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  and  his  corn  crop  an- 
nually, about  five  hundred  bushels — all  which  grain, 
at  the  present  low  prices,  would  amount  to  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  at  former 
prices  to  double  that  amount,  and  his  farm  is  witli- 
all  very  highly  improved. 


who  saw  its  growth,  and  that  every  effort  was  mak- 
ing to  obtain  old  seed  to  sow,  for  experiment,  for 
the  last  crop.  We  begged  to  be  informed  of  the 
results  of  these  latter  trials,  but  have  heard  nothing 
more  (m  the  subject;  and  thence  infer  that  the 
hopes  entertained  have  been  disappointed. — El. 
Farmers'  Register. 


558,000  bushels. 
2J5,000 
184,000       " 
320,000 
110,000     lbs. 
2,300    bbls. 


OLD  WHEAT  FOR  SEED. 
In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr  Win.  Skinker, 
of  Fauquier,  an  old  and  experienced  farmer,  he 
mentioned  that,  for  experiment,  he  had  sown  a  few 
bushels  (from  four  to  ten)  of  wheat  of  the  previous 
year's  crop,  in  each  of  his  three  last  seedings,  and 
that  he  had  found  the  product  of  the  old  wheat  al- 
ways much  better  than  that  of  the  new  wheat  sown 
sdjoining.  Indeed,  he  thought  the  increase  to  be 
not  much  short  of  100  per  cent.  He  could  not  as- 
sign any  other  reason  for  the  superiority,  except 
that  fay  keeping  the  seed  wheat  a  year  longer  than 
usual,  the  imperfect  grains  might  lose  their  vitality, 
and  leave  nothing  to  grow  except  those  of  the  be.-it 
quality.  We  think  this  totally  insufiicient  to  pro- 
duce  the  manifest  superiority  which  we  are  confi- 
dent Mr  S.  saw,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  mista- 
ken as  to  its  amount.  But  the  experiment  is  worth 
repeating,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  repeated  by  as 
many  of  our  readers  as  can  conveniently  obtain 
old  seed  of  good  wheat. 

A  year  ago  we  heard  stated,  by  a  gentleman  of 
Cumberland,  a  still  more  remarkable  fact,  which 
had  been  recently  observed  in  that  county.  A 
farmer  had  sown  a  few  bushels  of  old  seed  along, 
side,  or  perhaps  between,  the  sowing  of  the  balance 
of  his  field  with  new  seed.  There  was  no  diffe- 
rence between  the  adjoining  parts,  except  as  to  the 
age  of  the  seed.  No  experiment  had  been  design- 
ed, nor  was  any  difference  expected  ;  but  the  re- 
sult was  that,  while  the  crop  from  the  new  seed 
was  greatly  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly,  that  from 
the  old  seed  escaped  entirely.  Our  informant  un- 
derstood tliat  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  this  remarkable  difference   in   the  minds  of  all 


From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

THE  RICHES  OP  THE  WEST. 
We  have  before  us  the  agricultural  returns  of 
nine  townships  of  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  contain- 
ing over  22,000  people.  The  result  is  astonishing  I 
It  is  proof  conclusive  of  the  immense  and  almost 
illimitable  resources  of  these  heaven-blessed 
United  States.  These  towns  produce  in  gross,  as 
follows  : 

1.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats, 

3.  Corn, 

4.  Potatoes, 

5.  Sugar, 

G.  Spirituous  liquors. 
The  above  is  only  part!     Such  trifling  affairs  as 

horses,  hay,  dairies,  manufacturies,  &c.  we  have 
not  added  up.  But  look  at  the  result.  Every 
living  soul,  man,  woman  and  child,  has  in  the  al- 
lotment, as  its  sharer  in  the  production,  25  bushels 
of  wheat,  12  bushels  of  oats,  9  bushels  of  corn,  14 
bushels  of  potatoes,  5  lbs.  of  sugar,  &c.  Or  any 
head  of  a  family  has  150  bushels  of  wheat,  72  of 
oats,  54  of  corn,  84  of  potatoes,  and  :iO  lbs.  of 
sugar. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  townships  raise  at  least 
four  times  as  much  bread  stuffs  as  are  necessary 
for  their  consumption,  and  other  things  in  propor- 
tion ! 

But  if  the  reader  be  a  little  surprised  at  this,  he 
will  be  more  so,  when  he  learns  that  these  same 
towns  made  $105,000  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  ; 
raised  $32,000  worth  of  fruit  ;  made  $40,000 
worth  of  home  cloth ;  and  produced  $450,000 
worth  of  manufactured  articles  ;  or  $30  a  piece  for 
each  living  soul.  This  affords  matter  for  comment, 
not  only  on  the  physical  but  the  moral  condition  of 
the  country.  None  but  a  country  in  the  highest 
moral  condition  can  produce  such  a  result.  These 
people  are  not  only  well  off,  independent,  but  they 
are  the  richest  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  an  isola- 
lated  example.  Our  Western  Reserve  will  show 
the  same  result;  so  will  many  other  districts. 

Besides  these  wheat  fields  rise  the  village 
church  and  the  village  school.  There  are  happy 
faces,  young  and  old,  around  them.  Long  may 
they  enjoy  the  peaceful  fruits  of  happy,  indepen- 
dent labor! 


TAXATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  can  inform  Brother  Jonathan  what  are  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  being  too  fond  of  glory: 
Taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters  into  the 
mouth  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the 
foot— taxes  upon  every  thing  which  is  pleasant 
to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell  or  taste — taxes  upon 
warmth,  light  and  locomotion — taxes  on  every 
thing  on  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth 
— on  every  thing  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is 
grown  at  home — taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and 
on  every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  in- 
dustry of  man — taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers 
man's  appetite  and  on  the  drug  which  restores  him 
to   health — on    the    ermine    which    decorates    the 


judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal .' 
on  the  poor  man's  salt  and  the  rich  man's  spice — 
on  the  brass  nails  of  the  cofliii,  and  the  ribbons  of 
the  bride— at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we 

must  pay.      The  school   boy  whips  his  taxed  top 

the  beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with 
a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road: — and  the  dying 
Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid 
seven  per  cent,  into  a  silver  spoon,  which  has  paid 
fifteen  per  cent.,  flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz 

bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent. and  ex. 

pires  in  the  arms  of  taxed  apothecary,  who  has 
paid  a  license  of  £100  sterling,  for  the  privilege  of 
practising  his  caling!  His  whole  property  is  tiien 
taxed  from  two  to  ten  per  cent.  ;  and,  besides,  the 
probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him 
in  the  chancel  ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to 
posterity  upon  taxed   marble,  and    he  is  at  length 

gathered  to    his  futlicrs — to  be  taxed   no   more! 

English  Piipir. 


DISCOVERY   IN  ELLECTRICITY. 

A  curious  and  probably  a  most  important  discov- 
ery in  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  was  made 
about  a  fortnight  ago  in  a  boiler  attached  to  a  haul- 
ing engine,  at  Seghill,  on  the  Cramlington  Railway, 
near  Newcastle.  The  engine  man,  on  attempting 
to  lay  hold  of  the  lever  of  the  safety  valve,  receiv" 
ed  what  he  described  as  a  severe  blow  which 
nearly  caused  him  to  fall,  he  a  second  time  at- 
tempted it,  and  received  a  similar  blow.  'J  his 
having  been  made  known,  an  examination  of  the 
boiler  followed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  steam 
which  was  escaping  from  a  "blower"  near  to  the 
safety  valve  was  highly  charged  with  electricity. 
Our  informcnt  states  that  on  himself  placing  one 
hand  in  the  steam,  sparks  upwards  of  half  an  inch 
in  length  were  emitted  from  the  other,  and  this 
while  he  stood  upon  the  masonry  which  was  sur- 
rounding the  boiler  ;  bo  that  had  he  been  upon  a 
glass  stool  the  effects  would  have  been  much  great- 
er. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  discovery  is 
being  followed  up  by  experiments  on  other  boilers. 
When  the  discovery  was  made,  it  was  considered 
by  many  to  be  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  water 
used,  which  was  pumped  from  the  coal  mine;  sub- 
sequently, however  on  trying  the  steam  from  a  lo- 
comotive engine  on  the  Newcastle  and  North 
Shields  railway,  a  great  quantity  of  electricity  was 
obtaini'd,  and  the  water  used  in  this  case  was  from 
the  river  Tyne.  The  subject  is  highly  interesting, 
and  we  hope  that  the  discovery  may  lead  to  useful 
results:  the  explosion  of  boilers  has  hitherto 
baffled  research  and  is  not  improbable  that  electri. 

city     is    intimately     connected    with   it Dedham 

{Eng.)  Adv. 


USEFUL  RECIPE. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  .Ad- 
vertiser gives  the  following  receipt   for  making  a 
composition  which   will  render   wood  entirely  In- 
combustible : 

Take  a  quantity  of   water,  proportioned    to    the 
surface  of  wood  you  may  wish  to  cover,  and  add  to 

it  as  much  potash  as   can   be    dissolved  therein 

When  the  water  will  dissolve  no  more   potash,  stir 
into  the  solution,  first,  a  quantity  of   flour  paste   of 
the  consistency  of  common  painter's    size;  second 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  clay,  to  render  it  of  the 
consistence  of  cream. 

When  the  clay  is  well  mixed,  apply  the  prepara- 
tion with  a  brush  to  the  wood. 
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for  the  New  Krigland  Farmer. 

TREES. 

Mr  EniToa: — Tiie  iinpoilanoe  of  raisini;  u] 
artificial  forests  to  meet  the  wants  of  future  gener: 
tions,  seems  to  be  overlooked  altogether  by  our 
erwise  thrifty  countrymen.  !n  less  1 
century  our  sea-coiisl  will  be  denuded  of  its  pre- 
sent growth  of  wood,  and  be  as  naked  as  the  Hamp- 
shire barrens  or  the  hills  of  Surrey. 

In  ISii.'i,  beinp  then  in  Philadelidiia,  I  addressed 
the  following  paper,  with  the  initials  "T.  I.  R.," 
to  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  which  elici- 
ted from  the  ever-to-be-remembered  Judge  Buel, 
through  the  same  channel,  the  reply  also  sent  you, 
for  re'publicalion,  if  you  think  proper.  1  must  a- 
gain  repeat  that  the  subject  is  of  great,  very  great 
fmportance.  If  as  much  had  been  done  within 
three  or  four  years  to  grow  forest  trees  as  to  grow 
the  mulberry,  the  nation  would  have  fell  the  effects 
of  the  substitution  forever. 
Yours,  truly, 


I. 


FOREST  AND  ORN.\MENTAL  TREES. 

Philadelphm,  Oct.  S.'),  1 838. 
J.  S.  Skinnkr,  Esq., — Sir, — There  is   one  sub- 
ject which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  more  frequently 
discussed  in  your  truly  valuable  paper,  and  that  is, 
the  growing  offo'xst  and  ornuiiitntal  trees.     Wojd, 
both   for   firing  and    timber,    is   yet  so  plenty,  ihnt 
apprehensions  of  want  on   that  score   are    not  ad- 
mitted into  our    bosoms,  and  the  planting  of   trees 
for  ornamental  purposes  is    but  little   attended   to, 
since  our  men  of  fortune  have   removed  their  fam- 
ilies to  town  for  the  summer.       This  must   not  be, 
sir;  wood  in  the  maritime  districts  of  many  of  the 
states  is  getting  to  be   very  scarce;  half  a  century 
will  exhibit  many  continuous  tracts  of  thousands  of 
a.;rcs,  as  bare  of  shrubbery  as  any  part  of  England. 
As  the  population  of  our   country  becomes  dense, 
our   demand    for    wood   will  be    proportionally   in- 
creased.    A    hundred   millions    of   people  will  re- 
quire more  than   ten  times  the  quantity  wanted  for 
present  consumption.     We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
prepare  ourselves  with  an  artificial  growth  of  wood, 
to  meet  the  eviuiescence  of  the  natural  forest.      We 
may  surround    our    pastures    with  lofty    trees ;  we 
may  clothe   the  brows   of   our  rocky  hills,   and  the 
areas   of  our  "  dismal  swamps"  with  a  growth  of 
wood  which  shall   meet   the  wants   of   posterity,  if 
we  but  study  adaptation  and  arborical    philosophy. 
You  have  done  much  for  agriculture,  sir  :  so  much, 
that  when  I  obtain    a    seat    in   Congress!   my  first 
motion  shall  be  for  a  grant  to  you,  as  liberal  as  that 
made  by  the  British  government  to  Forsyth  for  his 
'•  comnusition."     You  have  it  in  your  power  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  your  readers,  the  subject  in- 
troduced in  this  letter,  to  the  obtainment  of  a  great 
deal  of  useful    information,  and    I    doubt  not  very 
much  to  the  furtherance  of  arboriculture. 

The  little  attenti'-n  given  to  the  planting  of 
trees,  I  attribute  to  the  ditSculties  attending  it. 
We  have  no  treatise,  strictly  practical,  to  enlight- 
en us,  and  our  ov  n  judgments,  (as  in  the  infancy 
of  every  science,)  unassisted  by  litlp,  will  carry  us 
to  lame  results.  To  grow  trees  is  generally  sup- 
posed an  easy  task.  We  stand  under  the  shade  of 
the  horse  chestnut  and  oak,  and  because  they  giil 
some  iilteen  feet,  and  shade  half  a  rood  of  earth, 
we  fancy  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  them  as  to  crack  one 
of  their  nuts.  It  is  not  so  ;  the  most  tender 
species    of  the    geranium,  or   the  azalea,  may  be 


grown  with  fifty  times  more  ease  than  many  of  the  .')  Heech  masts  are  most  successfully  planted, 
trees  that  shoot  an  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  An  when  they  naturally  fall  from  the  tree,  in  autumn,, 
author,  qucted  by  Deane,  says,  "  Not  one  in  a  huii-  and  should  be  slightly  covered, 
dred  of  the  acorns  planted  by  me  in  the  month  of  0.  1  have  planted  ash  keys  in  April.  A  few 
October,  came  up."  I  planted  fifty  horse  chestnuts  ;  came  up  the  first  summer,  butninetynms  hundredths 
two  of  these  only  vegetated.  of  them  did  not  vegetate  until  they  had  lain  in   the 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  the  seeds  of  trees  ground  a  twelvemonth.  The  white  likes  a  kind 
up  ;  some  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  loam  ;  the  black,  wet  and  gravelly  locations.— 
sprout,  some  a  few  weeks  only.  Some  should  be  Those  which  came  up  the  first  season,  and  which 
sown  in  the  fall,  and  some  in  the  spring.  Some  ,  have  grown  two  seasons,  are  from  two  to  three  feet 
trees  like  a  wet  soil,  some  prefer  the  driest;  some 
will  grow  in  an  atmosphere  highly  impregnated 
with  saline  qualities  ;  to  some,  such  properties  of 
the  air  are  instant  death.  Now,  sir,  in  order  to 
bring  out  your  friends  and  readers,  I  propose  the 
following  queries  : 

I.    Jt'hat  is  the  best  manner  of  groioing — 

1.  The  maple,  (acer.) 

2.  Horse  chestnut,  (jEscuIus.) 

3.  Birch  tree,  [Bttuln.) 

4.  Common  chestnut,  (Castanea.) 

5.  Beech  tree,  [Fagus.) 

6.  Ash,  (Fraxinus.) 

7.  Walnut,  (Inglans.) 

8.  Tulip,  [Liriodendron.) 

9.  Mulberry,  (Moms.) 

10.  Pines  and  firs,  [Pinus.) 

11.  Buttonwood,  (Planus,) 
19.  Oaks,  (QufrcHS.) 

13.  Locusts,  [Robina.) 

14.  Elm,  {Ubnus.) 
If  they  are  best  raised  from  seeds,  at  whrt  time, 

with  what  preparation,  and  in  what  manner  should 
these  seeds  be  sown,  and  what  should  be  the  after- 
culture of  the  seedlings  ?  If  there  be  a  better 
method  than  by  sowing  the  seeds,  what  is  it  ? 

II.  H'hat  trees  are  best  calculated  for  my  residence  ? 
It  is  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  upon  an  eminence, 
where  it  receives  the  winds  that  sweep  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  The  soil  of  a  portion  is 
thin,  sandy,  but  free ;  another  portion,  loamy  and 
free  ;   a  third  swampy. 

An  answer  to  these  queries  is  respectfully  re- 
quested. Nothing  can  excel  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  It  is  in  our  "maritime  frontier"  where 
the  scarcity  of  wood  will  be  first  felt ;  it  is  upon 
that  frontier  where  I  intend,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
to  put  into  operation  the  knowledge  I  may  acquire 
relating  to  arboriculture.  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be 
able  to  furnish  your  readers  with  useful  hints  on 
the  subject. 


Reply  of  Judge  Buel. 
«  #  *  *  * 

1.  The  soft,  or  white  maple,  sheds  its  seeds  in 
May.  On  the  SSth  of  May,  1827,  I  had  a  quantity 
of  the  seeds  gathered  and  immediately  planted. — 
They  grew  two  feet  the  first  summer,  and  many  of 
them,  which  were  placed  in  nursery  rows  last 
spring,  are  five  and  si.x  feet  high.  This  is  one  of 
the  quickest  growing  trees  we  have,  particularly 
on  moist  and  wet  soils,  to  which  it  is  particularly 
adapted.  It  is  ornamental,  and  makes  good  fuel 
after  it  has  become  partially  dry. 

2.  I  have  repeatedly  planted  horse  chestnuts  in 
April,  with  unvarying  success,  and  have  nearly 
four  thousand  growing,  of  diflTerent  ages.  The  on- 
ly precautions  I  would  suggest,  are,  to  take  care 
tint  the  nuts  do  not  b(!come  heated  and  rancid,  and 


high. 

7.  1  have  not  planted  any  walnuts  but  the  black 
kind.  They  were  put  in  the  ground  in  autumn, 
and  vegetated  freely,  'i  heir  growth  is  rapid  since 
the  tw<i  first  years  after  planting. 

9.  Seeds  of  the  mulberry  may  be  planted  on  a 
bed  of  fine  mould  in  May.  I  have  hundreds,  and 
probably  thmisamis,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
the  seeds  of  wliich  were  sown  in  the  spring  of  1806. 
They  will  soon  c<mstitute  a  fine  hedge,  where  pro- 
tection from  winds  is  desired. 

11.  The  seed  of  the  buttonwood  may  be  gathered 
any  time  during  ths  winter  or  spring,  and  sown  in 
April.  I  sowed  in  the  spring  of  1827,  and  some  of 
the  plants  are  now  four  to  five  feet  high.  This 
tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

13.  'I  he  common  locust  (robinia  pseudo-acacia,) 
is  propagated  by  seeds  and  succors.  The  seeds 
are  surrounded  by  a  glutinous  shell  imper-'ious  to 
cold  water.  They  should  therefore  be  steeped  in 
water  nearly,  or  quite  at  the  boiling  point,  and 
sown  when  you  plant  beans,  as  the  plants  are, 
when  young,  very  sensitive  to  frost.  When  once 
established,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  them,  as  they 
send  up  sprouts  wherever  the  root  is  sundered  or 
bruised.  They  are  of  quick  growth,  and  consti- 
tute a  valuable  timber. 

The  glutinous  resembles  the  common  in  its  ap- 
pearance, habits  and  rapid  growth,  and  is  eiiually 
prolific  in  succors.  It  flowers  beautifully,  but  mine 
have  not  produced  seeds. 

The  three-thorned  or  horny  locust,  as  it  is  called, 
(gtedischia,)  grows  freely  from  seeds,  sown  in  the 
s|>ring.  I  have  planted  some  thousands  of  these 
in  hedge,  with  a  strong  confidence  of  their  proving 
an  excellent  plant  for  live  fence.  Their  growth  is 
rapid,  and  the  wood  very  hardy  and  compact. 

14.  I  gathered  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  elm 
on  the  same  day  (28th  May,)  that  I  did  the  white 
maple.  The  best  plants  are  now  from  two  to  four 
feel  high. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  birch,  chest- 
n.it  tulip,  pine  or  oak,  and  am  only  commencing 
my  experiments  upon  the  firs;  and  shall  therefore 
say  nothing  of  the  manner  of  propagating  them,  e-^c- 
cept  to  observe  that  nature  is  the  best  guide  in 
these  matters.  Follow  her  laws  ;  plant  wlieii  the 
seed  falls  from  its  parent  tree,  and  we  shall  seldom 
fail  of  success.  Michaux's  North  American  Sylva, 
maybe  consulted  by  your  correspondent  with  profit. 
Your  correspondent  seems  to  be  in  the  condition 
of  a  political  candidate  for  office,  perched  on  an 
eminence,  a  mark  for  every  angry  wind  that  blows. 
I  advise  him  to  remove  into  the  vale,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  envious  elements;  or  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  to  encircle  his  villa  with  all  the  variety  of 
trees  that  will  grow  upon  his  grounds,  and  by  no 
means  omitting  fruit  trees  and  evergreens.  They 
may  be  thinned  and  fashioned  to  his  taste  as  they 
advance  in  growth.     The  seeds  of  all  he  has  enu- 


thal  they  are  not  covered  with  too  much  earth. —  ;  nierated,  and  many  other.s,  may  be  easily  procured ; 
From  one  to  two  inches  is  the  proper  depth  to  '  and  the  expense  of  nurturing  the  young  plants  will 
plant.     They  are  fond  of  a  rich,  tenacious    soil.      '  not  be  felt.  J-  B. 
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THE  SILK  CULTURE. 

The  subjoined  letter  should  have  been  given 
on  the  same  page  with  the  other  communications 
on  the  same  subject  in  last  week's  paper;  but  was 
accidentally  mislaid.  It  is  valuable  on  several  ac- 
counts; particularly  for  what  is  said  of  the  seed- 
ling miilticaulis,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given 
in  tlie  Third  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusi-tts  ;  and  an  account,  likewise,  of  the  success 
which  atteniled  the  mode  of  destroying  the  chrysalis 
by  camphor.  H.  C. 

Harvard,  Oct.  10,  1840. 

Dear  Sib — I  received  your  letter  of  the  17th 
September:  I  also  received  your  report  on  silk  lasc 
spring,  from  which  I  have  obtained  much  viluable 
information. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions  proposed  in  your  letter. 

I  hatciied  about  r-i.5,000  worms  about  the  10th 
of  June  to  feed  on  the  white  Uiulberry.  I  soon 
became  satisfied  that  I  had  more  than  I  could  feed 
on  the  white  mulberry,  and  I  reduced  the  number 
to  about  100,000,  which  were  healthy  and  did  well 
till  they  had  nearly  come  to  their  growth,  and  a- 
bout  tlie  tiuie  that  many  of  them  began  to  wind,  a 
con."'iderab!e  number  appeared  to  burst  open  and 
died.  I  have  heard  of  many  who  have  lost  their 
■worms  in  the  .same  way.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  common  disease  or  something  new.  I  have 
never  been  troubled  in  that  way  before :  tho8e  that 
wound  up  made  good  cocf)ons,  but  not  so  heavy  as 
I  had  last  year.  I  had  250  lbs  of  cocoons.  About 
the  lEiiddle  of  July  I  brought  up  about  200,000  eggs 
to  hatcli  for  my  second  crop  ;  the  egcs  looked 
well,  but  none  of  them  would  hatch:  on  e.xamining 
the  eggs  with  a  glass,  I  found  the  worms  in  the 
eggs  nearly  large  enough  to  hatch,  but  dead.  The 
eggs  were  put  in  a  large  glass  bottle  and  buried 
in  tite  cellar  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  witli  a  loose 
stopiier  to  prevent  insects  from  getting  in.  1  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  more  eggs,  as  nearly  all  in 
this  vicinity  were  lost  in  the  same  way.  I  how- 
ever obtained  a  small  lot  of  worms,  which  I  fed  on 
the  seedling  iiiulticaulis.  They  produced  26  lbs. 
of  good  cocoons,  making  in  all  270  pounds.  I 
liad  fed  sufficient  to  have  produced  as  many  more, 
which  I  had  no  use  for;  consequently  I  have  boon 
unable  to  decide,  as  fully  as  I  could  wish,  which 
kind  of  mulberry  to  prefer.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  variety  produced  from  the  seed  of  the  morus 
multicaulis  I  prefer  to  any  kind  I  have  seen.  Those 
that  stood  in  the  ground  last  winler  I  cut  the  tops 
off  near  the  ground  ;  they  started  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  many  of  them  are  now  over  eight  feet  in 
height.  With  this  variety  I  can  commence  feed- 
ing the  second  crop  as  soon  as  the  tir.«t  of  July, 
and  I  think  there  is  but  little  risk  in  keeping  the 
eggs  till  that  time.  I  have  over  an  acre  of  these 
trees  which  I  intend  to  leave  out  and  cut  them  oft' 
in  the  same  way. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  raw 
silk,  I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  stale,  as  we  have 
not  reeled  all  the  cocoons.  I  had  them  steamed  to 
destroy  the  chrysalis,  but  it  was  not  effectually 
done,  and  the  moths  began  to  come  out  in  great 
numbers,  and  we  were  obliged  to  steam  them  again, 
which  has  caused  them  to  reel  badly.  I  put  a 
small  part  in  a  bo.x  with  camphor,  as  directed  in 
your  report.  It  destroyed  them  effectually,  and 
the  cocoons  reeled  well.  Had  I  taken  the  same 
course  with  them  all,  I  think  I  should  have  had 
fifty  per  cent,  more  silk.     I  had   a  reel  made   from 


the  drawing  in  your  report,  which  I  think  a  good 
one  ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  use  it  on  account 
of  the  cocoons  reeling  to  bad'y.  We  are  making 
sowing  silk  with  lirooks'a  machine. 

I  am  unable  to  say  hovv  in;'.ny  pounds  of  leaves 
it  requires  to  make  a  pound  of  raw  silk,  or  whiit  is 
the  cost.  Yours,  respectfully, 

CALVIN  HASKEL. 

Mr  Henry  Colman. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


MR  DENNIS  AND  mS  '  PATENT'  TROUGHS. 
Ddnvers,  Dec.  10,  18  10. 

Mr  Euitor — My  attention  has  just  been  called 
to  a  communication  of  friend  Dennis,  of  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.,  in  reply  to  my  note  of  Aug.  1,  1810,  relating 
to  the  use  of  leaden  troughs  filled  with  oil,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  progress  and  ravages  of 
the  canker-worm.  So  far  as  the  gentleman's  ob- 
ject in  his  communication  was  to  enlighten  the 
community  by  strictures  upon  my  remarks,  he  cer- 
tainly is  deserving  commendation.  I  cheerfully 
concede  to  him  the  same  privilege  that  1  claim  for 
myself,  and  do  not  expect  what  I  submit  to  the  pub- 
lic to  bo  e.xempted  from  criticism  ;  and  even  hope 
to  derive  benefit  from  such  criticism.  But  so  far 
as  he  would  be  willing  to  continue  to  impose  on 
the  Community  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pretended 
invention  that  was  not  tiew,  I  leave  for  others  to  say 
in  what  manner  ho  should  be  regarded.  I  certain- 
ly shall  rejoice  when  the  purpose  which  he  profes- 
ses to  have  in  view,  is  accomplished.  Our  orchards 
are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  appendages  of  our  New  England  farms  ; 
and  notwithstanding  there  is  now  a  healthy  action 
abroad,  in  regard  to  the  hitherto  perverted  uses  of 
their  fruits,  still  the  fruits  themselves  are  valuable, 
and  new  uses  will  be  constantly  occurring,  so  that 
tlieii  cultivation  will  always  be  desirable.  But  so 
numerous  are  the  impositions  practised  on  the  com- 
munity by  patents  for  trilles  entirely  unworthy  of 
notice  ;  and  so  ready  are  the  people  to  be  gulled 
by  patent  inventions  and  patent  medicines,  that  I 
foel  it  to  be  a  good  service  to  the  public,  to  caution 
them  against  too  readily  assenting  to  che  represen- 
tations of  those,  who  under  the  pretence  of  disin- 
terested benevolence,  have  mainly  their  own  sel- 
lish  ends  in  view.  If  I  do  not  mistike,  I  think  it 
is  easy  to  discover  the  point  in  which  friend  Den- 
nis feels  most  agrieved  by  my  remarks.  If  it  be 
true,  as  he  avers,  that  the  use  of  such  troughs  as 
those  to  which  I  referred,  prior  to  his  application 
for  a  patent,  "docs  not  affect  the  validity  of  his  pa- 
tent for  the  circular  lead  troughs  in  the  least  de- 
gree," then  why  is  he  troubled  in  this  matter  ?  Why 
turn  aside  from  his  busy  employment  (as  he  repre- 
sents it)  to  combat  that  which  can  do  him  no  harm? 
It  may  be  that  friend  Dennis's  interest  misleads  his 
judgment,  and  that  an  impartial  jury,  should  the 
matter  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  brought 
to  their  notice,  will  view  it  in  a  different  light. 

It  is  true  that  my  note  was  written  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  upon  reading  the  notice  of 
the  patent,  it-c,  and  forwarded  without  a  re-exami- 
nation. It  is  true  that  my  knowledge  of  "  the 
claims  of  the  inventor"  was  limited  and  imperfect. 
The  only  means  of  knowing  that  I  had,  was  what 
he  had  seen  tit  to  publish.  Judging  of  those,  I  do 
not  as  yet  perceive  that  my  conclusions  were  erro- 
neous. I  frankly  admit  that  I  never  have  seen 
frieud  Dennis  nor    his  invention  :  nor   do  I    know 


any  thing  of  it  or  liim,  except  what  he  himself  says. 
I  would  simply  suggest  to  him,  that  before  he  again 
presumes  to  reproach  others  for  want  of  being  well 
informed  on  any  particular  subject,  he  should  con- 
sider how  far  he  is  himself  justly  chargeable  with 
their  deficiency  of  information.  If  I  do  rightly  un- 
derstand him,  he  himself  on  a  second  perusal  of 
my  letter,  finds  the  language  used  to  be  such  as  to 
afford  no  just  ca  lae  of  complaint.  But  then  he 
would  intimate  that  something  more  was  meant 
than  was  expressed — that  there  was  some  design 
in  using  "language  very  guarded."  1  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  know  of  none  such — that  I 
have  no  personal  interest  at  all  in  this  matter; — 
that  I  am  not,  never  was,  and  never  wish  to  be,  a 
dealer  in  p(7(e?i/s  of  any  kind  ;  nor  have  I  much 
confidence  in  nine  tenths  of  those  intruded  upon 
the  public.  And  as  I  can  truly  say  that  "I  have 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  any  man's  patent  rights  " 
that  are  well  founded,  and  bona  fide  obtained,  for 
subjects  worthy  of  a  patent  and  of  his  own  inven- 
tion; BO,  I  hold  myself  ready  at  all  times  to  ex- 
pose the  false  pretences  of  idle  fellows,  who  seek 
to  live  by  their  wits,  without  labor,  when  in  fact, 
ail   they  have  arc  borrowed  and  not  their  own. 

The  first  intimation  that  I  had  of  friend  Dennis 
having  called  on  me,  was  obtained  from  his  publi- 
cation before  referred  to.  If  he  had  been  so  civil 
as  to  have  left  his  name  and  purpose  of  calling, 
perhaps  I  should  have  .saved  him  the  trouble  of  ap. 
pealing  to  the  public.  But  it  may  be  that  public 
notoriety  is  what  he  is  seeking ;  and  if  this  he  so, 
I  think  he  will  obtain  it. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  PROCTOR. 

Note Since  writing  the  above,   I    have   seen 

Col.  Sutton,  on  whom  Mr  Dennis  did  call,  (although 
he  did  not  make  known  to  him  his  name  or  pur- 
pose of  calling,)  and  have  also  learned  something 
of  his  visit  at  Lynn,  where  troughs  similar  to  hie 
have  been  in  use  for  years  ;  and  am  now  strongly 
inclined  to  believe,  what  I  before  only  suspected, 
that  he  is  an  impostor;  and  that  his  patent  right 
would  not  stand  fire  a  moment.  But  whether  it 
will  or  not,  I  care  not ;  and  should  not  now  have 
noticed  his  communication,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
inuendoes  therein  contained. 


The  Coldest  Winters. — After  diligent  search,  we 
find  that  the  coldest  winters  within  the  last  century 
were  those  of  1742  and  1780:  in  both  these.  Long 
Island  Sound  was  frozen  over  ;  and  in  the  latter 
winter,  cannon  were  taken  on  the  ice  from  New 
York  city  down  to  Staten  Island.  In  the  winters 
of  1797,  1800,  1804,  and  in  1832,  New  York  and 
Bostim  harbors  were  both,  for  several  days,  obstruct- 
ed by  large  quantities  of  floating  ice  ;  but  in  no 
instance  do  we  find  mention  made  of  the  latter  be- 
ing obstructed,  wlicn  the  former  was  not.  We 
knjw  of  no  harbor  north  of  the  Potomac,  which 
has  not  suffered  f.-om  ice,  during  intensely  cold 
winters,  excepting  that  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which 
is  very  deep  and  rapid. —  U.  S.  Gnz. 


Chalk. — Professor  Ehrenberg  has  made  some 
remarkable  discoveries  in  the  course  of  his  various 
experiments  on  chalk.  He  found  that  a  cubic 
inch  possessed  upwards  of  a  million  of  microsco- 
pical animalculse;  consequently  a  pound  weight 
of  chalk  contains  above  ten  millions  of  these  ani- 
malculee,  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. — 
Exchange  paper. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARxMER, 


DEC.  30,  1S40. 


AND     HOBTICULTUBAL    RKGI9TER. 


Boston,  Wednesday,  Dec.  30,  1840. 


VALEDICTORY. 

"  The  Inst  time."  There  ia  alwiys  sompthing  a  lit- 
tle sad  in  the  use  of  these  ternj«.  Whenever  we  do  a 
thintr  which  we  know  we  bhull  n'>l  rio  afiam,  or  looU  at 
any  (ilane,  country  or  piTBon  we  know  we  shall  see  no 
niiiri',  low  tnioils  realize  the  conviction,  with<iut  at  le.ist 
a  sensiition  of  rneliincholy  creepmf;  over  them.  It  seems 
to  be  cntiiiif;  a  deep  notch  on  the  recoid  "f  liCe,  vvlii(  h 
admonishes  ns  liow  far  we  have  proceeded  on  our  jonr- 
ney,  and  of  the  few  stages  that  remain  to  bo  acconi- 
pliihed.  Tlii.i  feeling  of  sudin-es  pirticoKirly  comes 
over  lis  whin  we  take  leave  uf  friends,  whom  wo  have 
been  iKciJilonied  for  years  to  greet  with  rordialily  ;  and 
to  whi.m  we  have  f>  It  th:\t  oiir  presence  an  i  our  racip 
roeaiion  of  good  wishes  and  feelings  were  not  wholly 
unwelcome.  It  is  with  sumpwlinl  of  these  sentimenis 
that  wc  t  ike  leave  of  the  readers  of  the  New  Kngland 
Farmer.  It  is  nosv  three  years  since  we  have  been  ac- 
customed, sometimes  in  full  dress  and  someiimes  in  iin 
dress,  to  nmet  them  weekly  and  to  have  a  chat  with 
them  on  the  gre;it  subject  of  our  common  concern.  We 
fear  we  have  not  always  saiisfied  them,  fn  we  have  sel- 
dom saliified  ourselves.  We  sincerely  hope  ihat  our 
respected  successor  will  be  much  more  fortunate.  We 
In  the  most  friendly  manner  commend  film  to  their  kind 
regards.  He  has  ability,  knowledge,  skill  in  writing, 
experience  in  farming,  and  an  active  and  strong  interest 
in  the  art.  These  qualities  commend  liim  to  the  regards 
of  the  agricult.iral  public.  We  cheerfully  accord  to 
him  the  palm  of  supuriority  in  every  respect  save  one  ; 
and  that  is  an  earnest  and  indomitable  zeal  and  desire 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  elevation,  and  comforts,  and 
independence  of  our  rural  population  ;  and  to  advance 
the  improvement  of  our  husbandry.  In  this  matter  we 
permit  no  man  to  go  before  us.  We  assert  that  no  ona 
ever  did  ;  and  while  we  have  any  mind  or  heart  left,  we 
mean  no  man  ever  shall- 

Our  friend,  Mr  Breck,  whose  knowledge  and  ability 
we  have  no  hesitation  now  in  saying  entitle  liini  to  the 
highest  respect,  ha«  explained  the  reasons  for  a  change 
in  the  management  ol  the  p.-iper.  We  declined  in  the 
beginnintT  taking  upon  ourselves  either  the  edUorial 
maniigcmcnl  or  respunsibility  It  would  have  been  in- 
compaiilile  with  our  oiKcial  duties  to  the  Commonwealth. 
He  himself  wishes  to  be  freed  from  all  care  of  the  pa- 
per, that  he  may  give  liis  exclusive  attention  to  the 
seed  business,  which  is  not  a  small  concern.  It  is 
right,  therefore,  that  he  should  seek  relief  by  commit- 
ting the  New  England  Farmer  to  the  care  of  a  gentle 
man  every  way  competent  to  the  management  of  it, and 
to  whom  we  wish  all  possible  success 

The  New  England  Farmer  was  an  early  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  an  improved  agriculture.  It  was  not  the 
first  periodical  devoted  to  this  object.  This  honor  is 
due  to  the  publications  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society.  Next  to  these,  we  believe,  came  the 
Plou«hboy,  n  newspaper  published  at  .Albany;  then  the 
American  Farmer,  publisfied  at  Baltimore  ;  and  then 
the  New  England  Farmer,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
the  lamented  T'hus.  G.  Fessenden.  The  New  England 
Farmer  for  some  time  stood  alone  in  New  England  ;  but 
within  a  few  yeais  agricultural  publications  and  peri- 
odicals have  multiplied  over  the  country  in  an  extraor- 
dinary variety  and  profusion,  all  showing  the  increasad 
and  increasing  interest  in  this  great  subject. 

To  the  awakening  an^i  maintaining  of  this  interest  in 
the  community,  the  New  England  Kariner  has  contribu- 
ted its  full  share.  We  have  been  familiar  with  it  from 
its  infancy,  and  much  longer  acquainted  with  it  than 
even  its  present  proprietors.  Under  tho  care  of  .Mr 
Fessendeii  it  maintained  a  high  rank  for  its  insiructive, 
intelligi'nt,  and  practical  character.  He  was  always  in- 
ofTensive,  ami  his  pages  were  often  rendered  attractive 
by  the  sparkling  of  a  delicate  and  genuine  humor.  Per- 
haps no  pa,.er  among  us  has  b'-en  more  valued  ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  almost  universal  practice  among  its 
subscribers  of  preserving  it  on  file. 

Since  that  time  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  its  charac- 
ter, other  than  that  it  lias  contained  its  full  share  of 
original  matter ;  every  p.iins  has  been  taken  to  render 
it  practiciil  and  n-eful  ;  and  above  all  to  insert  nothing 
which  j-hould  debar  its  admission  to  the  families  of  the 
most  relined. 

Under  ifie  care  of  its  new  editor    we  shall    be  glad  to 


pee  its  character  more  highly  advanced.  It  had  at  first 
to  maintain  a  hard  struggle  with  the  class,  then  nume- 
rous, who  were  accustomed  to  sneer  at  and  to  declaim 
against  bonk-farming.  That  prejudice,  with  men  of  any 
sense,  has  entirely  passed  away  IVlen  are  as  willing 
now  to  n*ad  upon  farming  as  upon  any  other  subject  ; 
and  science  is  hastening  to  bring  to  agriculture  the 
most  important  contributions.  There  is  getting'  to  be 
on  impatience  on  this  subj'-ct,  which  can  scarcely  be 
repressi'd  or  satisfied  ;  and  sc*ence  has  made  and  is  now 
making  discoveries  of  the  highe>t  im|ioriance  The 
New  England  Farmer  will  not  be  backward  in  commu- 
nicating this  information  to  the  public. 

We  hope  ihe  agiicullural  public  will  continue  and  ex- 
tend their  patronage  to  the  New  England  Fanner.  It 
will  deserve  it.  \Ve  have  nothing  to  say  in  relerence 
to  other  agriciiltnrat  periodicals  in  ihe  city  or  out  of  it, 
in  the  State  or  in  oilier  States.  Let  tlieni  speak  for 
themselve.i.  We  wish  well  to  them  all  ;  and  we  do  not 
see  that  the  success  of  one  need  prejudice  the  success  of 
any  other.  The  country  is  large,  populous,  rich,  and 
increasino-  ;  and  the  ground  is  not  as  yet  even  one  tenth 
occupied  But  we  aio  persuaded  that  the  N.  E.  Far- 
mer will  not,  for  useful  and  various  information,  yield 
her  just  rliiims  to  patronage  to  any  other. 

VVe  are  free  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  character 
of  the  Farmer  would  be  improved  by  the  inlrodintion  of 
a  greater  varii'iy  of  topics,  and  more  independence  of 
speech.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  this  lias  not  been  the 
case.  But  our  fnend  lireck  has  so  large  devehipiuents 
of  benevolence,  veneration,  and  caution,  that  (wo  say  ;t 
wiih  all  respect)  he  wa>  always  tor  getting  along  in  ac- 
commodation with  every  body's  wishes,  or  rather  so  as 
to  offend  no  one.  If  wo  happened  to  speak  of  the 
frauds  practiced  upon  the  poor  Indians,  in  the  robbery 
of  their  land.s,  why  then  some  miserable  ilog  of  a  sub- 
scriber in  (ieorgia,  probably  a  partaker  in  this  plunder, 
and  very  likely  related  to  the  blood-hounds  imported 
for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  would  order  bis  paper  stopt. 
If  we  happened  to  speak  of  hank-robberies,  (not  ul  banks 
being  robbed,)  why  then  comes  a  ghostly  admonition, 
that  the  farineri  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  currency  : 
poor  souls  !  they  h  ive  not  half  so  much  to  do  with  it  as 
they  would  like.  If  wo  spoke  of  temperance,  then 
some  rum-drinker  or  rum-seller  would  reluse  the  en- 
trance of  the  Farmer  to  his  premises.  If  next  wo  ven- 
tured to  say  the  country  was  prosperous,  itien  the  whigs 
would  not  have  it  so;  and  if  we  said  that  business  was 
paralyzed,  trade  declining,  manufactures  stopped,  then 
the  administration  party  would  be  violent  m  their  threats 
airainst  ihe  author  lif  such  libels;  and,  thmigli  perhaps 
they  bad  never  paid  for  the  paper,  threaten  to  with- 
draw their  patronage.  We  recollect  a  few  iminths  since 
saying  something  very  civil  to  the  clergy,  as  we  thought 
it,  about  the  greater  usefulness  in  occasionally  preach- 
ing agricnitnie,  good  morals  and  good  husbandry,  than 
in  preaching  mystical  and  disputed  doctrines.  If  we 
had  put  our  head  into  a  hornei's  nest,  we  shouhl  not 
have  had  a  worse  buzzing  about  our  ears.  Now  under 
these  circumstances,  as  the  paper  was  not  ours,  we  had 
several  hard  raps  over  the  knuckles,  and  promised  to 
say  nothing  which  could  off.-nd  any  one,  black,  white 
or  grey  —  mail,  woman  or  child.  It  was  rather  difiicult 
for  ns  to  do  tins  If  it  had  been  required  of  us  to  say 
what  we  did  not  believe,  we  slioulil  have  rebelled,  of 
course.  But  it  was  only  a  negative  demand,  that  we 
should  not  always  say  what  we  did  think  ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  in  duty  bound,  we  acquiesced.  Never  again, 
however,  will  we  sell  even  this  portion  of  our  liberty. 
VVe  detest  slavery  in  every  fiirm  ;  and  we  mean  to  hold 
on  to  the  liberty  of  s[)eech,  what  little  time  we  live,  al- 
ways keeping  within  the  law,  without  let  or  abatement. 
Most  certainly  we  would  not  have  the  New  England 
Farmer  in  any  respect  whatever  sectarian  or  partisan. 
We  would  have  no  passion  illuminate  and  no  harsh 
or  low  language,  above  all,  no  party  personalities  defile 
its  pages  ;  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  he  offended  with 
facts;  and  as  matter  of  pccunifiry  caUiulation,  we  are 
saliified  that  by  making  the  Farmer  more  miscellane- 
ous, and  entering  with  a  proper  degree  of  interest  inio 
the  current  topics  of  the  day,  and  keeping  a  brief  jour- 
nal of  political  events,  the  paper  would  become  more 
popular  and  useful,  and  many  more  subscribers  would 
be  iraincd  than  would  be  lost  by  such  a  course.  We 
submit  this,  however,  to  wiser  heads  than  our  own. 
Let  tbeiii  settle  it. 

To  the  friends,  who  have  obliged  us  by  their  personal 
kinilness,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  honored  the 
!  Farmer  and  favored  the  public  willl  their    agreeable  and 
j  instrnclivB  coinmiinicaiiins,  weolieronr  si  mere  thanks  ; 
I  and  ask  in  behalf  of  the  Farmer  and  the    public,    a  con- 
tinuance of  their  favors. 


To  the  respected  proprietors  of  the  paper,  to  its  re- 
spected editor,  to  its  excellent  printers,  who  ha\e  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  ilie  neatness  and  correctness 
o(  its  typography,  and  to  its  nnmerons  readers,  we  wish 
at  the  coiniiienccment  of  a  new  year,  all  the  bu'-cl'ss  and 
prosperity  which  they  can  ask  for  themselves;  above 
all,  more  intelligence,  more  success  and  more  prosperity 
in  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  secular  arts  and  that  on 
which  all  others  depend,  AGRICULTURE.         H.  C. 


LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

VVe  announced  in  our  last  Farmer  that  Dr.  S.  L.  Da- 
na had  agreed  to  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  (Chem- 
istry in  Its  application  to  Agriculture,  at  Lowell,  at  the 
instance  ol  several  of  the  citizens  of  that  enterprising 
place  Tliey  mean  to  be  bi-hind  no  other  in  their  elf,,rta 
to  interest  the  attention  of  their  young  and  inquisitive 
communily  in  practical  knowledge,  and  in  the  ditt'usion 
of  useful  inl^irniation.  We  repeat  our  reference  to  Ihig 
subject,  that  we  may  express  our  hope  and  desire  that 
Dr.  Dana,  in  the  co.iise  of  the  winter,  will  repeat  tliis 
course  of  lectures  in  Boston  ;  and  we  lake  this  oppoitii- 
nity  to  say,  that  persons  desirous  of  liis  doing  this,  will 
phase  leave  their  names  at  ilie  office  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  or  with  the  Messrs  llovey,  of  the  Garden- 
er's Magazine,  Mr  Bosson,  of  the  Yankee  Farmer,  or 
Mr  Buckminster,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  all  of  v\hon:t 
are  respectluliy  requested  to  act  as  agents  in  the  case; 
and  to  give  some  notice  of  these  intentions  in  their  re- 
spective publications.  A[»pllcatloii  may  likewise  be 
made  to  the  subscriber.  Tickets  for  the  course  will  be 
one  dollar  each.     An  early  application  is  desired. 

VVe  express  the  hope,  likewise,  that  our  learned  and 
respected  Iriend,  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  will  likewise,  at  his 
early  convenience,  liivor  the  public  with  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  same  subjects.  His  learning  and  ob.-crva- 
lion,  together  wiih  his  enthusiasm  in  the  science,  emi- 
nently qualify  hiin  as  an  instructor  in  this  case  ;  and  we 
think  we  may  promise  liiiii,  if  he  will  do  this  public  ser- 
vice, a  full  and  attentive  audience.  At  least,  with  liis 
consent,  no  pains  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part,  to  obtain 
it.  Tile  two  courses  would  not  intcrft;re  with  each  oth- 
er; but  they  would  render  each  other  the  more  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  H.  O. 


AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS. 

The  usual  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  is  on  Wednesday  next.  With  pieseni  pros- 
pects, there  will  be  little  delay  in  the  organiz  tiou  of 
the  Government  ;  and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  so  lonw  in 
determining  who  shall  be  the  cunductor  of  the  Mtato 
locomotive    as  the  last  year. 

As  soon  as  the  opportunity  presents,  the  Cummis,sion- 
er  will  apply  to  the  flouse  lor  the  use  of  the  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  lioldiiig  Agricultural  Meetings,  as  h  ;s  been 
done  the  three  previous  years.  These  meetings  have 
been  well  attemled  ;  and  much  interest  has  been  taken 
in  the  discussions  wbiuh  tliey  have  called  lurtli  They 
have  been  inslrumental  in  bringing  out  and  difTusincr 
much  valuable  inlormation,  and  creating  an  inteicst  in 
the  subject,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  best  elfiM-is. 
The  reports  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions,  had  at 
these  meetings  have  been  copied  into  the  Agricultural 
papers  all  over  the  country,  and  into  many  other  ot  the 
papers.  VVe  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  our  distiiigiii?h- 
eil  Agriculturists  will  favor  us  with  their  aid  and  pres- 
ence in  addresses,  and  debates;  and  that  the  meetin<rs 
will  go  off  witli  lacredsed  spirit  and  advantage.      H.  C 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

EIUIBITIUN    OF    FKUIT. 

Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1840. 

Benjamin  V.  French  Esq.,  exhibited  large  and  beauti- 
ful specimen"  of  the  yellow  Bellfiower  apple.  This  ap- 
pie  is  a  great  f.ivorite  in  Pennsylvania  ind  New  Jersey, 
and  is  said  to  be  particularly  adapteu  to  the  climaic  of 
those  Stales.  Tlio  apples  exhibited  by  Mr  French  were 
raised  on  his  farm  in  Braintree,  and  are  not  surpassed 
by  the  very  best  we  have  seen  in  the  Philadtljjhia 
Market. 

Benjiimin  Willis,  Esq  exhibited  apples  raised  in  Gran- 
ville, liond  County,  Illinois,  tliey  were  medium  size, 
rather  oblong,  pointed  at  ihe  blossom  end,  Hesb  yellow, 
with  a  peculiar  rich  and  agr,  cable  flavor.  The  com- 
mittee  are  not  able  at  present,  to  identify  it,  or  refer  it 
positively  to  the  discription  of  any  Pomological  author. 
For  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  MANNING. 
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CHANGE  OF   EDITOR. 

Our  norice  in  last  VVeHnesday's  pnper,  that  Mr  Put- 
nam is  to  become  Editor  of  lliis  Joiirniil  was,  on  the 
following  inoniing,  alludi-d  to  by  llie  Editor  of  the 
Boston  Conri(*r  in  tiie  article  unnoxed  : 

The  A''eiv  England  Farmer  — We  learn  from  a  notice 
in  ihH  FarmfT,  thai  th:it  Jmirnnl  U  her\)n\Wv  to  be  con- 
ducted bv  Allen  Pulnam  olDanveia, —  Mr  Colman  being 
unable  to  continue  his  assislanre  as  editor,  owing  to 
other  engaireinents,  and  Mr  Ureck  finding  his  at- 
tention fully  occupied  by  ihe  bvisiness  concerns  of  the 
Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed-store.  Mr.  Putnnm 
is  a  good  practical  farmer  and  a  good  scholar  and  writer 
— two  good  qualities,  which  will  secure  the  pupularuy 
of  the  paper  and  increase  ils  usefulness. 


OUR  EXCHANGE  LIST. 

In  the  plenitude  of  our  good  nature,  we  have  sulTered 
our  exchange  list  to  become  burdmsome.  With  all  the 
AgricuUur;d  periodicals  we  wish  to  continue  the  es- 
rhange  Many  others  al-jo  w*:  are  desirous  ofretaining. 
But  we  are  receiving  some  sixty  or  seventy  peri(tdicaU, 
that  we  have  no  lime  tu  open,  and  whii-b  are  of  no  val- 
ue to  us.  The  list  must  be  abridged  because  it  has  be- 
come too  expensive.  Tiiose  who  do  not  receive  our 
paper  after  the  first  of  January  will  consider  the  ex- 
cliangc  as  stopped. 


THERMO:METRICAL. 

Ilepnrlei)  Icr  the  New  L"ri;;land  Farmer. 
Range  of  ilie  Tberinoineter  at  the  (lardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England   Farmer.  Brighton,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  Dec.  27. 


Dec.  1840. 


7  A.M.  I  12,  M.  I  5,P.M.  [    Wind. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saltirday, 

Sun  lav, 


91 

18 

27 

18 

22 

12 

2fi 

30 

23 

12 

18 

12 

24 

58 

24 

18 

25 

2 

10 

« 

26 

4 

IS 

30 

27 

20 

2G 

20 

N.W. 
S. 

N.  W. 
W. 

N.  W. 
N.  E. 
N.  E. 


BRH;HTOiN  market.— Monday,  Dec.  28,  1H40. 
Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Ai  Mrirkel  360  Beef  Cattle,  75  Slore»,  1600  Sheep 
and  140  Swine. 

I'l.icES  —  Ktef  Cattle  — In  consequence  of  llie  litniled 
nuniler  at  Market,  an  effort  was  made  to  advance  the 
price  of  t/altie,  without  much  success.  And  we  quote 
first  quality  $b  50  a  6  00.  Second  qualily,  $5  00  a 
6  50.     Thinl    quality,  i};4  00  a  $4,75 

Stores. — A  lew  sales  only  were  noticed. 

Sheep— Lois  $\  t)2.  $1  83,  $3  00.  Weihers  $3  50, 
and  $4  00. 

!^ioiiie.  —A  lot  to  close  at  4  1-2.  At  retail,  5  for  sows 
and  6  for  Barrows. 


STATEMENT  OF  BRIGHTON  MARKET  FOR 

1S40. 
34,160     Beef  Cattle.     Sales  eslimated  at      $1,366,400 


12.736     Siores. 

124,172     Sheep. 

32,3.50     Swine. 


23,263  Beef  Cattle, 
15,252  Siores, 
95,400  Sheep, 
ae.OeS  Swine, 


277,-1.56 
217,321 
129,400 


$1,990,577 
$1,901,864 


25,830  Beef  Caitle,  ") 

,n?'rln  i!°^*^'  Isales  estimated  at      «2,65S,004 

104,040  bheep,  j  '       ' 

26,104  Swine,  J 

1837. 

31,644  Beef  Cattle,   ^ 

16,216  Siores, 

110,206   Sheep, 

17,052  Swine, 


>. Sales  estimated  at      52,449,231 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  eitensive  essorlment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMlC.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Not.  17. 


BACIIELUEKS'   PATR.^T  PLANTING 
MACHINE 

This  Machine,  recently  uivenled  I  y  L.  &.S.  H.  Batchel- 
DEn,  of  Hailip-stead  N-  11.  is  one  ol  the  most  ronvenieiit  and 
lalior  .saving:  unplemenls  ever  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
farmer  II  is  smiple  in  ils  couslnictii>ii,  and  certain  and  re!>- 
ul  r  ju  its  operation.  It  is  calculated  lo  plant  all  liinds  of 
seed  usually  planled  in  hills  i>r  ihills. 

This  Machine  is  constructed  on  principles  altogether  riif 
fereiil  (loni  all  others  of  similar  purpose.  Il  performs  the 
operation  ofplaniinK  without  opening  a  lurruw,  Iheiehy  dis. 
pensing  wiili  covers,  ihal  are  conliiniallv  liahlc  lo  clog,  and 
eel  oul  of  order.  h  simply  raises  the  soil  a  llllle,  and  at 
Ihe  same  lime  nrops  the  seed  ot  any  distance  desired,  when 
the  .soil  falls  hack  lo  ils  orij^mal  place  and  is  immediately 
followed  hy  a  nioveaWe  giiage,  that  leaves  Ihe  soil  to  any 
dcplh  over  Ihe  seed  which  ihe  operator  chooses;  it  also  re 
moves  all  small  slones  and  sods  from  the  ground  where  the 
seed  is  deposited. 

This  Machine  has  hcen  in  operation  during  the  past  seas 
on  and  thoroughly  lesteu  hy  practical  Farmers  and  Mechan- 
ics in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  is  pro- 
nounced hv  Ihem  a  complete  and  useful  Machine,  and  is  al- 
lowed hy  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  superior  lo  every  other 
implement  of  the  kind  now  in  use  in  Ihe  Uniled  Slates.  Il 
opeia'es  equally  v^ellon  wet  or  dry  ground,  and  is  warranted 
lo  work  well  on  any  ground  ihai  can  be  furrowed  with  the 
common  plough. 

O"  Orders  will  he  received  hy  L.  &  S  H.  Bacheldeh, 
Hanipslt-ad,  N  H.,  or  by  ihe  subscriber  at  Haverhill, 
Mnss..  their  General  Agent  for  Ihe  United  States,  for  the 
Planter,  or  a  right  to  manufacture  and  dispose  of  them. 
Any  communication  addressed  lo  either  will  receive  alien, 
lion.  T.J.GOODRICH. 

Deerjield.  N.   Y  May  27,  1840. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. — We  whose  names  are  hereunto  an- 
nexed, certify  that  we  have  examined  BacnelJen'  Patent 
P.'nnling-  Machine,  and  seen  il  operate  on    several  of  our 
farms  m  Deerfield,  Oneida  County;  the  seed  planled  there- 
by seems  well  planted,  wherever  the  ground  is  in  proper  or- 
der, and   is  now  coming  up  ;  and  we   believe   the   Machine 
fully  answers  Ihe  de.scnpIion  given  of  il  in  Ihe  handbills  de- 
scribing and  recommending  il,  and   heartily  concur   in  said 
recommendation,  believing  as  we  do  ihat  it  will  prove  a  val- 
uable labor-saving    Machine,  and   on    good    land  will    soon 
supersede  ihe  labor  of  planting  by  hand  in  the  old  and  com- 
mon method.  DOLPHUS   SKI.NNER, 
SAMUEL  LOOK, 
BENJAMIN  NORTHAP. 
lam.'  Dec.  30. 


AVAXTED, 

A  man  and  his  wife  to  take  charge  of  a  farm  house,  with- 
in six  miles  of  Bosion.  The  m.in  to  he  well  acquainted 
wilh  farming,  the  wile  lo  understand  a  dairy.  Enquire  at 
ihe  office  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Dec,  30. 


FARM    FOR   SALE. 

The  suliscriber  olTers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4lhsof  a  mile  below  ihe  First  Parish  Meeting  Hi  use, 
ini  the  Stage  road,  and  commonlv  known  as  the  Judge  Pres- 
coll  larm,  containing  about  170  acres  of -superior  land,  in  a 
good  slate  of  cultivation,  with  two  d.welling  houses,  four 
bams,  and  other  out  buildings  f'he  farm  is  remarkably 
well  watered  wilh  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  tiniber  standing 
on  il,  wilh  an  i>rchard  o(  grafted  Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Phirri, 
and  Cherry  Irees,  and  might  hp  easily  divided  into  two. 
Farms  The  estate  wiU  be  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  op  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remaindej 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  tl^e  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  turther  particulars,  apply  to  the  subscriber,  living 
on  the  premises.  \VM,  SAI.I.SBURY. 

Groton,  Oct.  26,  184«.  eow. 


FRESH  G4RDEN  SEEDS. 

We  would  inform  our  cu.^'tomers  and  friends  lhat  we  are 
now  reciiviiig  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
which  have  been  raised  uniier  our  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  he  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29, 1840.  4w 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  CURRENT, 

CORRECTED  WITH  GREAT  C4RE,   WEEKLY. 


Apcles,  Winter, 

AsHEs,  Pearl,  ]icr  too  lb». 

I'oi, 

Bkanb,  white.  Foreign, 

"  "        Domestic,  . 

Beep,  mess,  new, 

No.  1.     . 
prime, 
Keeswax,  white, 
yellow. 
Bristles,  American, 
BuTTEH,  shipping, 

dairy, 
Cawdles,  mould, 
dipjied, 
sperm, 
Chebse,  new  milL, 

CiDEB,        .  .  .  , 


BosE  Masube, 

in  casks, 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax,  (.\merican) 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Bay,  Chateur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1.       . 
No,  2. 
No  3:       . 
Alewives,  dry  salted.  No.  1. 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Floub,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Baltimore,  1-loward  street, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf. 

Rye, 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bids, 

Guain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    , 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,    (prime)    . 
southern, 
GninDSTONESjpr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.         do.       finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hat,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     , 
Hops,  Isl  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 

Lard,  Boston 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage 
do.  cnuntry  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  Vork  red,  li"ht, 
Bosion,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,    . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     , 
Plaster  Pabis,  per  ton  of  2200  IIjs. 
PofiK,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess,  .... 

Prime, 
Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  soutliern, 
northern, 
Canary, 

Btemp 

S'lai,  ,        .        .        . 
Red  Clover,  northern,     . 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Btown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 
Teazles,  isl  sori,    . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

do.        3-4lhs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

doi         1-4  and  common, 

E  __.  f  Pulled  superfine, 

^SlNo.  1, 

|3]No.  2 

2  =■  1  N.   8,  .         .        . 


barrel! 

bushel 
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pound 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


THE    QUAIL. 

The  quail  stronnjly  resembles  the  partriiltre,  but 
is  much  smaller,  has  a  more  delicate  beak,  shorter 
tail,  and  no  spur  on  its  legs.  It  is  found  on  both 
continents,  but  there  is  a  slight  difference  between 
the  quail  of  Europe  and  that  of  America. 

In  Europe  they  are  birds  of  passage,  appearing' 
about  May,  and  departing  in  September,  as  is  sup- 
posed,  to  Africa.  In  sorr.e  parts  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, they  appear  to  remain  the  whole  year.  They 
are  abmit  seven  inches  long;  the  feathers  of  the 
head  are  black,  edged  with  a  rusty  brown.  The 
hinder  ])art  of  the  neck  and  crown  of  the  head  are 
divided  by  a  long,  palo  yellow  line  ;  the  breast  is 
of  a  yellowish  red,  spotted  witii  black;  the  feath- 
ers on  the  back  are  marked  with  a  pale  yellow  line 
in  their  middle,  and  with  irun-colored  and  blackish 
bars  on  their  sides. 

The  American  quail,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Southern  States,  the  partridge, 
does  not  migrate  like  the  quail  of  Europe,  but  re- 
mains at  home  all  winter.  When  the  season  is 
unusually  severe,  they  sometimes  suffer,  however, 
and  whole  flocks  of  thern  have  sotnetimes  been 
found  frozen  to  death.  They  are  about  nine  in- 
ches in  length,  usually  weighing  about  half  a 
pound.  The  bill  is  black,  and  their  color,  gene- 
rally, is  darker  than  that  of  the  quail  of  Europe. 

The  quail  constructs  her  nest  in  May.  It  is 
made  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  foot  of  a 
thick  tuft  of  grass,  that  shelters  and  conceals  it. 
The  materials  employed  in  its  construction  are 
leaves  and  dry  grass.  About  15  or  20  eggs  are 
usually  laid,  which  are  perfectly  white.  It  is 
thought  by  some,  that  they  occasionally  lay  in 
each  other's  nests.  The  young  birds  attain  their 
full  growth  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  they  begin  to  associate  in  flocks  or  coveys. 
About  this  time,  too,  sportsmen  and  trappers  begin 
to  persecute  them. 

During  the  end  of  the  summer  and  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  the  well  known  note  of  the  male 
bird  is  every  where  lieard.  This  note  is  thought 
by  many  to  resemble  tlie  words  .More  Wet,  accom- 
panied by  a  whistling  ;  but  this  probably  arose  in 
part,  from  a  superstitions  notion,  that  the  sound, 
when  heard,  always  foretold  rain.  Owing  to  the 
ehortness  of  their  wings,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  move  them,  they  make,  when  they  fly, 
a  whizzing  sound.  The  American  quail  is  found 
from  New  England  to  Guatclmafi. 

Their  food  is  composed  of  grain,  seeds,  insects, 
&c. ;  but  their  favorite  articles,  are  buck-wheat 
and  Indian  corn.  Their  flesh  is  more  juicy  and 
delicate  than  that  of  the  partridge  ;  and  by  many 
is  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  bird.  The 
ancients,  however,  had  a  strong  pre|udice  against 
their  flesh,  from  a  belief  that  they  fed  upon  a  poi- 
sonous plant,  called  hellebore,  and  were  subject 
to  fits  of  epilepsy.  But  it  is  now  known  that 
many  animals  whose  flesh  we  are  accustomed  to 
use  for  food,  feed  on  plants  which  would  be  poison- 
ous to  IIS,  and  this  without  any  injury  to  them  ;  or, 
so  far  as  we  know,  without  rendering  their  tiesh  at 
all  unwholesome  to  us. 

Quail  fighting  in  Rome  and  Athens,  in  ancient 
times,  appears  to  have  been  as  common  as  cock- 
fighting  in  more  modern  days.  'J'his  barbarous 
and  unfeeling  practice  is  even  continued  at  the 
present  time  in  China,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 


GIZZARD  PEBBLES. 

The  real  use  of  poultry  swallowing  pebbles  so 
often  along  with  their  harder  kinds  of  food,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  subjects  in  natural  history. — 
That  they  should  have  to  resort  to  artificial  means, 
anparently  more  likely  to  hinder  than  help  thcin  in 
grinding  in  their  food,  is  at  the  first  view  almost 
incredible.  The  gizzard  is  their  millstones,  and 
what  they  can  want  with  pebbles  and  gravel,  is  a 
complete  puzzle  to  philosophers.  However,  the 
poultry  tribe  went  thrive  on  hard  corn  without. — 
They  get  fat  in  pens  because  they  have  their  food 
ready  ground. 

"  On  opening  the  gizzard  of  a  bird,"  says  Roget, 
in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  "it  is  constantly  found 
to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  small  pebbles, 
which  must  have  been  swallowed  by  the  animal. 
The  most  natural  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for 
the  presence  of  these  stones  is,  that  they  aid  the 
gizzard  in  triturating  the  contained  food,  and  that 
they,  in  fact,  supply  the  office  of  teeth  in  that  ope- 
ration. Both  Eurdyce  and  Hunter  concur  in  es- 
tablishing the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  in 
all  birds  possessing  gizzards,  the  presence  of  the 
stones  is  essential  to  perfect  digestion.  A  greater 
or  less  uumber  of  them  is  contained  in  every  giz- 
zard, when  the  bird  has  been  able  to  meet  with  the 
requisite  supply,  and  they  are  never  swallowed  but 
along  with  the  food.  Several  hundred  were  found 
in  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey:  and  two  thousand  in 
that  of  a  goose.  So  great  an  accumulation  could 
never  have  been  the  result  of  mere  accident.  If 
the  alleged  mistake  could  ever  occur,  we  should 
expect  it  to  take  place  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
those  birds  which  are  starving  for  want  of  food  ; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  found 
that  even  chickens,  which  have  been  hatched  by 
artificial  heat,  and  which  could  never  have  been 
instructed  by  the  parent,  are  yet  guided  by  a  natu- 
ral instinct  in  tlie  choice  of  the  proper  materials 
for  food,  and  for  assisting  its  digestion  ;  and,  if,  a 
mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  stones  with  a  small 
proportion  of  grain  he  set  before  them,  they  will 
at  once  pick  out  the  grain,  and  swallow  along  with 
it  only  the  proper  proportion  of  stones.  The  best 
proof  of  the  utility  of  these  substances  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  who  as- 
certained that  grain  is  not  digested  in  the  stomach 
of  birds,  when  it  is  protected  from  the  effects  of 
trituration. 

Thus  the  gizzard  may,  as  Hunter  remarks,  be  re- 
garded as  a  pair  of  jaws,  whose  teeth  are  taken  in, 
occasionally,  to  assist  in  this  internal  mastication. 
The  lower  part  of  the  gizzard  consists  of  a  thin 
muscular  bag,  of  which  the  office  is,  to  digest  the 
food  which  has  just  been  triturated. 

Stones  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  birds,  are  sel- 
dom known  to  pass  with  the  fceces,  but,  being 
ground  down  and  separated  by  the  powerful  action 
of  the  gizzard,  are  mixed  with  the  food,  and,  no 
doubt,  contribute  essentially  to  the  health  of  the 
animal." 


thick  fur  of  a  darkish  brown  color, 
in  high  estimation. 


Its  fur  is  held 


ANECDOTE   OF   A    HORSE. 

In  the  war  in  Spain,  some  years  ago,  two  horses 
had  long  served  together  in  the  same  brigade  of 
artillery.  They  had  assisted  in  drawing  the  same 
gun,  and  had  been  inseparable  companions  in 
many  battles.  One  of  them  was  at  last  killed  ;  and 
after  the  engagement  the  survivor  was  piqurtted 
as  usual,  and  his  food  brought  to  him.  He  refused, 
however,  to  eat,  and  was  constantly  turning  round 
his  head  to  look  for  his  companion,  sometimes 
neighing  as  if  to  call  him.  All  the  care  that  was 
bestowed  upon  him  was  of  no  avail.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  other  horses,  but  he  did  not  notice 
them  :  and  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  not  having 
tasted  food  from  the  time  his   associate  was  killed. 


Comparison  of  Speed. — A  French  scientific  jour- 
nal states  that  the  ordinary  rate  per  second 

Of  a  man  walking,  is  4  feet. 

Of  a  good  horse  in  harness,  12 

Of  a  reindeer  in  a  sledge  on  the  ice,         26 
Of  an  English  race-horse,  43 

Of  a  hare. 

Of  a  good  sailing  ship. 
Of  the  wind, 
Of  sound. 

Of  a  24  pound  cannon  ball, 
Of  the  air,  which,  so  divided,  returns 
into  space. 


THE    MARTIN. 

The  Martin  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  weasel 
kind.  It  lives  in  hollow  trees,  and  produces  five 
or  six  at  a  time.  When  taken  young,  it  is  easily 
tamed,  and  becomes  playful;  but  it  is  always 
ready  to  make  its  escape  to  the  woods.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  honey,  and  sometimes  feeds  on 
grain.  It  prepares  itself  for  sleep  in  a  round  form, 
covering  its  tail  with  its  head.  Sometimes  it 
sleeps  two  days,  and  keeps  awake  as  long.  Its 
body  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  covered  with  a 
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BOITB  9IA1VURE:. 

The  subscriber  informs  Jiis  friends  and  tbe  public,  that 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  sliniufanl  that  can  he  applied 
10  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Bone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  iloxbury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No.  52 
Nortli  Market  Streel,  or  tlirough  the  Post  Office  will  meet 
Willi  prompt  attention. 

March  4,  1840.  NAHUM  WARD. 


POUDRETTK. 

This  valualde  manure  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
subscrilier,  at  the  office  of  the  "  New  York  Poudretle  Com- 
pany," No,  120  Nassau  street,  New  York.  It  is  in-odorous, 
and  may  he  Iransiiorled  in  barrels,  on  board  of  any  vessel 
or  steamboat,  without  offence— and  it  will  he  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  article  as  s./erliti:er  on  any  sod,  and  for 
any  crops;  but  more  especially  lor  gardens  and  flowers,  as 
there  are  no  foul  seeds  in  it,  Pouilretle  has  been  use.l  for 
three  seasons  with  entire  success  on  Long  Island,  by  many 
practical  farmers,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  letters  and 
staternenls  made  by  ihem,  and  published  at  this  office  in  a 
pamphlet  containing  also  the  ''act  of  incorporation,-'  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  and  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject.  Price  3* 
cents  per  bushel.  Barrels  cost  25  cents  each,  and  liold  ^ 
bushels.  Persons  wishing  to  make  an  experiment  on  a 
smad  scale  can  obtain  one  barret  by  enclosing  a  two  doll;ip 
current  bank  bill — ov  tlirce  barrels  by  enclosing^^'rt' dollaj-g^ 
free  of  postage.  On  receipt  of  itie  money  the  ariicle  will  ]j^ 
put  up  and  forwarded  as  directed. 

*^'*  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars — which  entitles 
the  holder  to  one  tiundred  bustiels  of  poudrette  annually, 
during  the  term  ol  the  charter;  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  spring- 
use,  and  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  ^fatt  use.  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  be  entitled  to  the  spring  dividend — ami,  if  desired 
for  experiment,  a  few  bushels  may  bo  had  this  fall. 

All  orders,  or  applications  in  relation  to  the  business 
must  be  made  to  tba  subscriber,  120  Nassau  street,  New 
York.  D.  K.  MINOR. 

fj-  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  "  Ntnit  York 
Poudrette  Company"  is  in  no  way  connected  wuh  the 
"  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,"  of  which  Anthony  Da/ 
and  Peter  Barthetcmy  are,  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dec.  9,  1S40.  3m.  D.  K.  M. 


THE    NEW   ENGI.AKD  FAKHIER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  annum 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year— but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing  are  entitled  to  a  tle- 
duciionof  59  cents. 
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N.    E.    FARMER. 


From  the  Albany  CullWator. 

FA'ITE.MING  PORK. 
l\!a(inm  Glass,  in  lipr  delectable  liis.-iPitntionsi  on 
cookerj',  as  a  prepnratory  step  towards  di.sliinjj  a 
eturpci.n's  nose,  first  directs  the  novice  in  culinary 
art  to  catch  one  :  so  the  preliniiimry  stfp  in  making 
pork  is  to  catch  or  procure  the  pig-.<.  On  the 
choice  of  the  animals  nmde  for  fecdinj:,  most  of  the 
profit  will  be  depending;  and  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed there  is  an  immense  ditFerence  between  the 
plea.siircs  of  f-edinrr  daily  a  pen  of  .'ileek,  qnict, 
tlirivinir  frnmterg,  and  the  continual  irritation  and 
vexation  e.vperienci'd  in  dealing  out  provender  to  a 
gang  of  nngraleful,  squealing.  Rquabbling  creatures, 
of  whom  week  a'tcr  week  yon  are  obliged  to  say, 
"  the  more  tliey  eat  the  worse  they  look,"  the  ne- 
cessity of  attention  to  this  point  of  selection  will  be 
apparent  to  all.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  at 
present,  in  any  civilized  part  of  the  country,  to  find 
any  one  of  the  genuine  old  fashioned  squealers, 
that  used  to  devour  all  a  farmer's  corn,  and  then 
weigh  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
but  a  little  observation  will  show  there  are  niulti- 
tudes  of  hogs  about  the  country,  but  a  few  shades 
removed  from  these,  and  the  task  of  making  pork 
from  such  will  be  t'ound  both  tedious  and  unprofita- 
ble, [n  spite  of  the  opposition  which  has  been 
made  by  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced,  the  good 
efliects  of  the  importation  of  good  breeding  hogs, 
lias  long  been  felt  in  the  improvement  generally  of 
our  swme.  In  some  kind  and  degree,  and  under 
some  local  or  general  name,  hogs  with  an  infusion 
uf  imported  blood  which  has  essentially  altered 
their  form  and  propensity  to  fatten,  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  country.  The  Byfield,  the  Mackay, 
the  Darlington,  the  Parkinson,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  varieties,  all  originating  from  some  fortunate 
cross  of  the  imported  and  native  breeds,  have  for  a 
number  of  years  nearly  or  quite  in  tlie  eastern  and 
middle  States,  displaced  the  alligator,  shad  backs, 
and  saw-horse  tribe  of  the  original  stock.  More 
lately  still  have  been  introduced  the  pigs  called 
the  Grass  breed,  the  Irish  grazier,  and  superior  to 
all,  as  combining  the  good  qualities  of  all,  the  beau- 
tiful Berkshire.  We  know  that  it  is  a  common  re- 
mark anion;  the  stationary  or  no-movement  fanners, 
that  it  is  the  feed  and  not  tlie  breed  that  makes 
the  hog;  and  we  know  too  that  a  more  unfounded 
and  injurious  notion  scarcely  exists.  Fifty  years 
since,  farmers   gave  their  hogs    more  good    feed  in 

I  making  pork  than  is    now  done  ;  yet    no  one    will 

I  pretend  the  average  weight  at  that  time  could  be 
compared  with  that  reached  by  modern  porkers. 
In  conversing  with  a  veteran  farmer  of  nearly  80, 
a  few  days  since,  on  this  very  topic,  he  remarked, 
"  1  remember  when  with  tiirce  yoke  of  cattle  and  a 

!  common  cart,    I    carried  to  market  at  a  single  load. 

;  twentysc.'ven  fatted  hogs,  and  all  scarcely  weighed 
as  much   as   half  a   dozen   of   our   best  hogs    now 

■  weigh," 

Periiapa  as  good  a  breed  of  hogs  for    the  farmer 


as  can  be  found,  would  be  one  that  with  small  clean 
bone  and  light  offals,  would  weigh  at  eighteen 
months  and  well  fatted,  about  four  hundred  poun<la. 
There  is  no  possible  necessity  in  a  hog  of  this 
weight,  ill  having  one  thiid  of  the  weight  bcmc,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  coarse,  large-honed,  long- 
legged  breeds.  There  is  as  much  difference  in 
the  .size  of  the  bones  in  the  improved  hogs  and  the 
old  breeds,  as  between  those  of  the  Arabian  and 
the  English  dray  horse;  and  while  there  should  al- 
ways be  enough,  too  great  a  redundancy  of  bone  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  any  animal  in- 
tended for  feeding.  Select  then  for  fattening,  hog-; 
well  formed,  short  snonts,  light  offals,  clean  boned, 
quiet,  and  if  possible  of  breeds  which  experience 
has  proved  fitten  easily,  and  place  the  greatest 
weight  where  it  will  be  worth  the  most,  'i'he  ex- 
tremes of  the  hog  genus  are  the  Alligator  and  the 
Chinese.  On  the  first,  food  and  time  are  thrown 
away;  the  last  are,  when  pure,  too  small  for  the 
farmer  who  makes  pork  to  sell,  but  is  the  most 
quiet  and  easily  fattened  of  any  breed.  E.vperi- 
ence  has  shown  that  a  cross  between  the  Chinese 
and  some  vaiiety  of  fine  points,  but  heavier  and 
larger,  makes  the  best  farmer's  hogs,  and  the  im- 
proved Berkshires  are  at  present  deemed  the  nt 
plus  ultra  of  swinish  perfection. 

Having  selected  your  pigs,  the  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  your  hog-house,  pen,  or  place  of 
feeding.  Many  farmers  have  their  pig-pen  as  long 
as  the  road,  or  as  lar^e  as  their  fields,  and  affect 
to  wonder  they  do  not  derive  as  much  profit  from 
making  pork  as  some  of  their  neighbors,  who  man- 
age things  differently.  A  pig  must  be  kept  com- 
fortable as  well  as  fed,  if  the  farmer  would  have 
the  full  profit  of  the  materials  fed  out.  Pens, 
where  a  farmer  feeds  several  hundred  hogs,  as 
many  of  those  of  the  west  do,  would  perhaps  be 
im]iracticable,  or  from  the  low  price  of  pork  and 
the  cost  of  building  materials,  unprofitable.  There 
the  farmer  divid-^s  his  hundred  acres  of  corn  into 
ten  or  twenty  acre  fields.  When  the  corn  is  ripe, 
his  hogs,  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  acres  of 
corn  on  which  they  are  to  be  fed,  are  turned  into 
one  of  his  fields,  and  gather  the  corn  for  themselves  ; 
and  this  they  soon  become  expert  in  doing.  When 
the  first  field  is  cleaned,  the  hogs  are  let  into  anoth- 
er, and  so  in  succession  until  the  whole  is  devoured, 
when,  if  the  fields  have  not  been  overstocked,  the 
hogs  will  be  fit  to  be  driven  to  market;.  This  mode 
of  feeding  would,  however,  be  rijinou*  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
more  economical  method  of  fattening  must  be 
adopted.  A  hog-house  then,  with  fixtures  for  pre- 
paring their  food  by  steaming  or  boiling,  and  at- 
tached pens  and  yards  for  the  use  of  the  swine,  are 
indispensable  where  much  profits  in  making  pork 
are  expected.  In  arranging  the  pens,  particular 
reference  should  be  h;id  to  the  convenience  of  feed- 
ing, and  the  comfort  of  the  animal.  The  pen  it- 
self should  be  warm  and  dry,  and  the  bed  free  from 
dirt  or  manure.  Hogs  love  to  have  dirt  at  their 
pleasuie,  but  no  hog  wishes  to  live  in  it  constantly. 
Experience  would  seem  to  show  that  the  more 
quiet  a  hog  is,  and  the  less  he  is  permitted  to  exer- 


cise his  locomotive  powers,  the  faster  he  will  fat- 
ten ;  and  hence  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  it 
j  has  become  common  to  give  each  pig  a  separate 
stall,  so  arranged  that  he  is  completely  sepirated 
from  all  others,  has  his  part  of  the  trough  and  his 
feed  entirely  tr)    him.=ielf,   and  is    not    diitiirbetl  by 

the  intrusion  or  voracity  of  his    fellow  gninters 

These  stalls  are  so  narrow  that  the  hog  cannot 
turn  in  them,  and  whether  he  lies  or  stand--,  it  is 
always  with  his  head  to  the  trough.  The  floor  is 
kept  clean  by  slanting  backwards,  where  a  sliding 
board  or  door  enables  a  man  with  a  hoe  to  remove 
whatever  filth  or  dung  may  have  accumulated  in 
the  stall. 

Where  a  number  of  hogs  feed  together  at  the 
same  trough,  there  are  some  among  them  that  usu- 
ally monopoliie  an  undue  proportion  of  the  food 
and  of  the  trough,  (in  this  attempt  at  monopoly  has 
the  genus  sus  been  instructed  by  the  genus  homo'?) 
and  to  prevent  this,  some  place  erect  pins  in  front 
of  the  trough,  the  upper  parts  secured  in  a  piece  of 
timber  parallel  with  the  trough,  which  will  prevent 
a  good  deal  of  this  tyrannieal  usurpation  ;  while 
others,  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  put  wooden 
pins  across  the  top  of  the  trough,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  master  or  mistress  of  the  stye  from  insert- 
ing their  nose  at  one  end,  and  with  a  single  sweep 
clearing  the  whole.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  the  troughs  fitted  with  a  board  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  hogs  can  be  shut  from  it  while  the  attend- 
ant is  replenishing  it.  This  may  easily  be  done, 
by  having  one  suspended  over  the  trough  by  hin- 
ges, or  oiherwise,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  at 
pleasure  be  swung  forward  and  secured,  shutting 
the  porkers  from  the  trough  or  backwards,  to  allow 
their  access. 

A  large  part  of  the  expense- of  feeding  and  fat- 
tening swine  may  be  made  up  to  the  feeder,  if 
proper  arrangements  are  made  about  the  pen  and 
yard,  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure  made 
by  the  piers.  The  value  of  hog  manure  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  its 
favor  here.  For  corn,  it  is  so  far  beyond  all  oth- 
ers we  have  tried,  that  for  that  crop  as  well  as 
others  it  may  be  considered  invaluable  Give  them 
a  chance,  and  each  pig  that  is  fattened  will  make 
at  least  two  loads  of  good  manure.  To  do  this, 
their  pens  and  yards  must  be  frequently  covered 
lightly  with  horse  littering,  for  them  to  root  over 
and  work  upon.  The  yards  attached  must  retain 
the  urine  and  wash  of  the  pens,  and  into  this,  with 
the  straw  mentioned,  should  be  put  an  occasional 
load  of  muck,  weeds,  wa.sh  of  the  roads,  or  almost 
any  substance  hogs  will  work  upon,  and  which  will 
retain  the  salts  and  volatile  parts  of  the  manure 
now  generally  lost.  If  the  porkers  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  root  over  and  incorporate  the  mass, 
fling  over  it  a  few  handfiils  of  corn  or  barley,  and 
they  will  soon  mix  it  to  the  bottom.  Keep  the 
pens  clean,  and  keep  the  manure  distributed  over 
the  yards.  Follow  these  directions,  and  the  farmer 
will  find  himself  in  the  spring  in  possession  of  a 
supply  of  manure,  that  applied  to  his  corn  in  the 
hill,  or  otherwise,  will  give,  in  the  increased  crop, 
an  ample  reward    for    the   extra  labor    incurred,  in 
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addition   to    the   permanent     benefit    afforded    the 
soil. 

In  maldnp:  pork  tlie  food  used,  nnd  its  prepara- 
tion is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  process;  for  the 
most  perfrct  piffs,  and  tlio  best  arr;iii;i'd  pens  do 
not  make  first  rate  pork  without  plenty  of  good 
food.  No  good  fanner  ever  attempts  to  see  with 
how  little  food  he  can  keep  his  animals,  sninmer 
or  winter,  or  fatten  them  ;  his  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain liow  o-o  id  food  can  be  most  beneficially  em- 
ployed, and  made  the  most  profitable.  Different 
substances  are  of  very  different  values  for  falten- 
inir  animals,  although  a  snfticient  supply  of  nearly 
any  kind  of  food,  will  cause  lliem  to  improve  ;  this 
value  in  most  kinds  is  very  much  increased  by 
cookinir,  or  other  preparation.  A  few  words  will 
e.tplain  why  cooked  liiod  is  more  nutritive  than 
that  which  is  in  a  raw  state.  Raspuil  and  Kiot,  by 
an  able  and  curious  series  of  experiments,  proved 
that  the  nutritive  power  of  any  substance  lies  in 
tiie  farinaceous  globules,  and  that  to  be  available, 
these  globules  must  first  have  their  envelop  crush- 
ed, or  othcrwi.se  ruptured.  This  is  partially  done 
by  grinding,  still  more  by  masticiition,  but  never  so 
coniphtely  as  by  boiling,  or  subjection  to  an  ele- 
vated tenijieraturc.  In  that  case  the  matter  in  the 
globules  expands,  bursts  the  envelop,  and  of  course 
ia  wholly  appropriated  to  the  pur|ioses  of  nourish- 
ment. Kxperiments  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
demonstrate  the  justness  (d"  these  conclusions,  and 
prove  that  the  man  who  attempts  to  fatten  animals 
on  uncooked  food,  overlooks  the  simplest  principles 
of  domestic  economy.  I'.oots  and  fruit  are  best 
cooked  by  steaming.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
pork  made  at  the  present  day,  is  partially  or  wholly 
fed  on  potatoes  or  apples.  To  give  these  with 
profit,  steaming  is  indispensable;  and  the  appara- 
tus is  as  simple  and  cheap  as  it  is  efficient  (or  doing 
this.  A  box  or  vat  of  the  size  required,  is  made  of 
plank  closely  grooved  and  secured  at  the  corners, 
on  the  bottom  of  which  common  sheet  iron  is  thick- 
ly nailed,  which  will  give  the  box  the  power  of  re- 
taining water.  This  box  with  a  tight  lid,  is  placed 
on  bars  of  iron  over  a  fire  flue,  and  the  substances 
placed  in  this  are  quickly  and  fully  cooked.  Steain- 
ers  made  in  this  way  are  used  for  scalding  hogs, 
and  by  some    for  making  maple   sugar. 

In  the  United  States,  Indian  corn  may  be  con- 
sidered the  main  article  for  feeding  swine,  although 
many  other  kinds  of  food  are  useri,  as  circumstan- 
ces may  require.  Corn,  however,  stands  so  deci- 
dedly at  the  head  of  all  other  substances  used  for 
making  pork,  wherever  it  can  be  grown,  that  the 
best  method  of  feeding  it  becomes  an  object  of  na- 
tional importance.  It  is  most  generally  fed  to  pigs 
in  the  ear,  frequently  thrown  upon  the  ground  or 
the  mud — practices  far  from  economical.  It  is 
sometimes  soaked  in  water  until  softened  and 
swelled,  or  ground  into  meal  and  mixed  up  with 
water  at  the  time  of  feeding.  Either  of  these 
methods  is  preferable  to  feeding  the,  grain  to  them 
in  the  ear;  but  in  none  <if  these  ways  do  the  hogs 
derive  the  full  benetit  of  the  corn  given  them.  "  U 
should  be  ground  and  made  into  pudding  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  long 
boiling.  SiKUild  any  one  have  doubts  as  to  the 
great  tJaving  whch  would  be  effected  by  this  )ire- 
paration  of  corn,  we  think  his  doubts  would  bo  re- 
moved by  an  examination  of  the  series  of  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr  Colinan,  of  i\lass.,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  'I'ransactiuns  of  the  Essex  Co.  Ag.  So- 
ciety lor  1835,  or  the  abndgeinent  of  them  in  the 
■American  Swine  Breeder,  by    .Mr  Ellsworth.      The 


experiments  of  Mr  Colman  have  been  repeated  and 
varied  many  times  with  the  same  results,  and  one 
recorded  in  the  first  vohinie  of  the  Farmer's  Cabi- 
net, made  in  the  most  satisl'actory  manner,  shows 
that  the  saving  of  feeding  hogs  on  pudding,  over 
that  of  fording  on  shelled  corn,  is  fully  equal  to 
one  half  of  the  grain  used.  Some  experiments 
made  in  feeding  animals  with  meal  made  by  grind- 
ing the  corn  and  cob  together,  and  cooking  the 
wliole,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  gain  in  this 
way  was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  grain  used.  This 
is  not  improbable,  when  it  is  recollected  that  where 
food  contains  large  quantities  of  nutriment,  more  is 
usually  taken  into  the  stomach  than  can  be  appro- 
priated, and  is  therefore  lost.  The  stomach,  to 
[lerform  its  (unctions  completely,  requires  disten- 
tion as  well  as  nourishment ;  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  desired  proportion  between  bulk  and  nu 
tritie  matter,  is  much  more  nearly  gained  by  grind- 
ing the  cob  than  usina  the  grain  without  it.  It  is 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  oat  is  found  better 
n>r  the  horse  than  any  other  grain  ;  namely,  be- 
cause the  relation  between  notriment  and  the  re- 
quired bulk  for  distending  the  stomach,  is  better 
fulfilled  in  this  grain  than  any  other. 

But  though  corn  may  be  considered  the  best  of 
all  grains  for  making  pork,  there  are  others  used 
which  are  more  or  less  valuable.  In  England, 
where  corn  is  unknown,  pork  is  made  by  feeding 
peas  and  barley  ground  together  ;  and  this  is  prob- 
ably of  all  substances,  the  one  that  approaches 
neare.st  to  corn  in  feeding  swine.  Roots  are  also 
extensively  grown  for  this  purpose  ;  apples  are 
very  valuable  ;  hut  whatever  may  he  the  article 
used  to  begin  with,  the  feeding  must  be  finished 
with  grain  or  peas.  There  may  be  bulk  without 
this,  but  solidity  and  sweetness  will  be  wantijig. 
It  will  resemble  meat  made  at  the  distillery  ;  the 
hams  will  lack  fiimness,  the  lard  will  be  oily,  the 
pork  shrinks  in  cooking,  or  will  not  wear  well. — 
The  best  pork,  therelorc,  can  only  be  made  by  the 
useof  corn,  pens  or  barley  ;  and  this  should  be 
well  understood  and  practiced  upon  by  the  farmer. 
But  in  the  use  of  these  materials  and  their  prepara- 
tion, much,  if  not  all  of  the  profit  of  feeding  is  de- 
i  pending;  and  in  fattening  twenty  porkers,  some 
farmers  waste  food  enough  to  ft  ed  at  least  a  quar- 
ter more,  if  properly  managed.  Let  the  man  who 
I  wishes  to  take  lesson*  in  feeding  pigs,  vit-it  a  Sha- 
[  ker's  establishment  ;  let  hirn  see  the  attention  with 
J  which  their  pens  arc  littered;  the  neatness  with 
which  they  are  kept;  the  nicety  with  which  the 
food  is  prepared  and  served  out  to  them,  and  he 
will  not  be  surprized  at  the  thrift  and  condition  of 
hogs  30  cared  for  or  the  profit  resulting  from  the 
process. 

Alter  hogs  have  reached  a  certain  point  of  fat- 
ness, there  is  no  profit  in  keeping  them  longer  ;  for 
though  they  consume  little  food,  they  gain  little  in 
weight,  and  do  not  compensate  for  the  care  and 
tr'>nb-le  of  feeding.  It  is  true  this  point  is  not  com- 
monly reached. .in  feeding  swine;  and  more  are 
killed  before  they  iiave  reached  the  point  of  great- 
est profit,  (that  is  before  they  have  become  fuily 
larded  or  their  flesh  solid,)  than  after  that  time. — 
No  small  part  of  the  goodness  of  pork  depends  up- 
on the  operation  of  killing  and  dressing;  and  these 
should  receive  strict  attention.  In  bleeding  a  pig, 
some  will  so  mangle  the  throat,  and  so  hack  and 
saw  the  shoulders  with  the  knife,  that  more  meat 
will  be  lost  from  its  bloody  state  than  would  pay 
for  dressing  the  animal  in  the  best  manner.  Tlien 
the  scalding  and  removal  of    the  hair  is    so  imper- 


fectly done  as  to  render  every  part  of  the  rind  a 
nuisance  in  cooking  ;  whereas  this  part  of  dressing 
a  ]iig  should  be  performed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Two 
methods  of  removing  the  hair  arc  practiced  in  Eng- 
land. In  one,  the  pari  of  the  animal  to  be  scalded 
is  covered  with  a  thick  woollen  cloth,  and  this  is 
kept  saturated  with  hot  water  till  the  h..ir  and 
scurf  comes  off  easily  and  smootlily,  and  this  pro- 
cess is  continued  by  removing  the  cloth  till  the 
whole  is  finished.  In  those  parts  of  that  country 
celebrated  for  their  bacon,  as  H..mp;hire  and  Lin- 
colnshire, the  animal,  instead  of  being  scalded,  is 
singed.  He  is  laid  on  his  side,  covered  with  dry 
straw,  which  is  burned  off,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated until  the  hair  is  destroyed.  The  reason 
given  fir  this  is,  that  scalding  sot'tens  the  skin,  and 
renders  it  impossible  to  make  the  pork  into  bacon 
of  the  best  (piality.  In  this  country,  scalding  is 
universally  practiced,  and  is  generally  performed 
in  a  tub  or  kettle,  and  if  effectually  performed,  is 
perhaps  the  best  way  on  the  whole,  that  can  be 
adopted. 

After  a  hog  is  killed  and  dressed,  the  operations 
of  salting  and  packing  are  to  be  performed,  and  on 
these  much  is  depending.  H<igs  should  never 
freeze  beforecutting  up,  but  should  be  thoroughly 
cooled  beforecutting  and  salting.  If  they  hang 
out  all  night,  unless  there  is  danger  of  freezing, 
they  will  cut  up  better,  take  the  salt  well,  and 
make  far  sweeter  pork,  than  if  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting and  salting  is  hurried  through  before  there 
has  been  time  to  cool.  Heavy,  thick  hogs  rei|uir8 
particular  attention  to  being  spread  cqieii,  or  there 
is  great  danger  of  their  spoiling  in  the  thickest  part 
near  the  back  bone.  VVc  liave  known  fine  Logs  so 
injured  in  this  way,  by  a  little  haste  in  taking  them 
down,  and  not  airing  tliein  fully,  that  they  were 
lost  to  the  grower.  Be  particular,  then,  that  your 
hogs  cool  well.  Before  commencing  operations  it 
is  necessary  that  every  thing  be  in  order  for  pack- 
ing ;  that  the  tubs  and  barrels  are  perfectly  tight; 
thatthe  salt  be  of  the  best  quality  and  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  then  the  pork  may  be  cut  according 
to  the  purpose  of  the  proprietor,  whether  intended 
for  bacon,  barrelling  or  domestic  use. 

None  but  good  salt  should  be  used  in  packing 
pork.  Rock  salt,  or  Onondaga  coarse  salt  is  the 
best,  and  where  they  can  be  obtained,  should  al- 
ways have  the  preference.  The  common  salt  of 
Onondaga  or  Kcnhawa,  or  Turk's  Island,  will  do 
very  well,  but  all  of  these  have  some  impurities, 
that  more  or  less  injuriously  affect  the  meat.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  salt  superior  to  the  Onondaga 
coarse  salt,  or  that  made  by  evaporation,  for  any 
purpose  where  strength  and  purity  are  the  main 
considerations.  At  Cincinnati,  the  great  pork 
market  of  the  United  States,  50  lbs.  of  Turk's  Is- 
land salt  is  allowed  to  a  barrel,  or  200  lbs.  of  pork  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  salt  added  to  water  to  the 
point  of  saturation,  or  strong  brine,  is  used  to  fill 
the  barrels  after  heading.  Of  R"ck  salt,  or  On- 
ondaga coarse,  from  half  a  bushel  to  three  pecks  is 
used  for  ."300  lbs.,  the  barrels  to  be  afterwards  tilled 
with  saturated  brine. 

Almost  every  fanner  has  his  own  method  of  cut- 
tiiiu  up  his  hogs,  and  packing  them  ;  while  the  law- 
prescribes  the  manner  of  packing  when  intended 
for  the  market  ;  and  mulliludes  of  recipes  for  pick- 
li.ig  pork  or  hams  i.iay  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
■and  other  publications  of  the  day. 

[We  are  compelled  to  defer  the  residue  of  the 
article  until  our  next.] 
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GUINEA  GRASS. 
"  BoCori!  I    coiicliuie  the  suliject  of  e.vperimenls, 
I  will    lirre    call    your   attention    to    one    which  I 
stated  t.vo  or  three    years  ago.      It  was  niailo  with 
guinea  arass  which    I    neglected    after    two  trials, 
from  a  belief  that  it  could  not  hero  be  acclimated. 
In  this  I    find    myself   mistaken,   for   a   small  spot 
which  was  nut  destroyed,  has  increased  so  much  as 
to  become  a  thick  mat   of  grass    that  reached  this 
year,  a  heiifht  of  at    least  five  feet,  in  land    by  no 
means  rich,  and  ripened  its  seed.       I  can  now  cer- 
tainly   say  of  it,  that  you  may  cut    it  four,  and  in 
good    seasons    five  times,  that  in   good    Ian  I,  each 
cutting  will  be  about   three    feet    hi«-h_  and  that  it 
stands  drought  better  than  any  other  gra.ss   I    have 
ever    tried.     It    is    best    propagated    by  t.'ie  roots, 
which  should  be  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  inch- 
es long,  and  plained    about  three    inches    deep,  in 
rows  fiftfon  inches    by  eight   or  nine  apirt.       Tlie 
ground  requires  cultivation  the  first   year.       I  can- 
not say   to    what    kind    of  soil  it   is  best  adapted, 
iiaving  tried  it  only  in  high   land,  the  soil  of  which 
is  rather  ligiit." 


'^  CLEAR  AS  MUD." 
"  My  last  experiment  I  have    felt    some  scruples 
in  mentioning,  lost    I  should  e.xcito  in  my  hearers, 
the  same   very   annoying  reminiscences  which  the 
bare   word — Multicaulis,   never  fails   to  awaken  in 
my  own   mind.      Hut  the  statement  of  unsuccessful 
trials    is    as  often  useful    to  us,  as  of   those  which 
succeed  best  ;     and  this  fact  encourages  me  to  pro- 
ceed.— Know  then,  my  good    friends,  that    having 
been  amonsr  the  atflicted  with  the  .Multicaulis  hum- 
bug, I  naturally  sought  to  alleviate  my  sufleringsby 
striving    to    make    some    use    of  those    far-famed 
treasure  bearing    bushes,    which   when  the   golden 
harvest  time  came,  that  was  to  fill  all  our  cofiers  to 
overflowing,  1  could  neither  sell,  at  any  price  what- 
ever, nor  even  give  away.       The    periodicals    that 
had  been  the  chief  speakers   of  the    epidemic,  set 
to  work,   immediately  after    it    had    seized    almost 
every   body,  to  cheer  our  drooping  spirits,  by  prov- 
ing,  "  us  clear  as  mud,"  (if  1  may  be  pariloned  for 
using  a  vulgarism,)  that   to  retrieve  all  our  losses, 
we  need  do  nothing  more,  than  forthwith    to  com- 
mence   raising    silk    worms.       To    this,  therefore, 
very  many  of  us  hastened,  as  to   a  last  hope  ;  and 
among  the  rest  of  the  valetudinirians — your  hum- 
ble servant.     One  of  my  dauiihters    persuaded  me 
to  the  undorlaking,  and  at  it  we  went,  certainly  with 
the  honest  piirpose  of  doing  our  best. — We  bought 
three  ounces  of  egg.s  of  two   or  three  of  the  best 
varieties  of   the  worms,  which   cost  $17,.')()   cents. 
They  hatched  at   the  usual   time  ;    began  to  spin 
witliout  any  night  feeding  after  :>  o'clock,  quite  as 
soon  as    any  which    the    papers    reported    to   have 
been  nursed  night  and  day  ;  but  were  watched  and 
Fed  with  unremitted  attention,  fr,^ni  day  light    until 
bed  time,  so  long  as  their  precious  health  required 
particular  care  ;  indeed  I   never  saw  more  bestow. 
3d — even   upcm   the  infant  children   of  n.i  fanvilv. 
rhe  produce    of  these   three   ounces  ^f' eggs- was 
jnly  thirteen  bushels  of  cocoons,  for    wliich  I  have 
'ound    no     market    at    all,    any    where    near   me, 
ilthough  I  have  been  tnld  that   I    may  possibly  get 
;hree  and  a  half  or  four   dollars,  if  I   will  be  at  the 
:rouble  and  expense  of   sending    them,  at  my  own 
•isk,  as  for  as   Baltimore   or   Philadelphia.       Now, 
lupposing  I  could   sell  at  the  higliest  price,  which 
s  not  probable,  as  our  cocoons  are  only  of  medium 
[uality,  the   balance,  after  deducting   Ihe  first  cost, 
»ould    be    $34,.50.     This    pittance  would    be   the 


whole  earnings  of    my    daughter,  and    at  least  six- 
other    persons — constantly    emoloyed,  for  seven  or 
eight  weeks  in  this  hopernl  business  of  nursing  silk 
worms,  and    taking    care    of  their  cocoons.     The 
least  profitable   of  all  the  employments  thoy   could 
have  pursued,  would  liave    brought    thoin    in  more 
money.       But  then  they  would  have    lost  the    bril- 
liant chance  of   taking  rank  among  the  disinterest- 
ed   and  patriotic  encoiiragors  of   "the  silk  cultute 
in    the   United  .States,"  who  liave  been  so  outrasre- 
ously    puffed    from   one    end    of  the    Union  to  the 
other;  although  in    fact,  like   all  other  orinin.itors 
of   new  schemes  to  succeed   in  the  old  business  of 
making  money,  patriotism  had  no    more  to  do  with 
their  motives,    tfian    had    any  other    honest  pro|ect 
solely  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  individual  in- 
terests.     A  due  regard   to    this  is  always    laudable 
in  every  body,  and    a.s   such,    well    deserves  to  be 
Commended  ;  but  when  we  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
it  Ui  love  of  country,  as   has  been  done,  most    pro- 
fusely, in    this  Multicaulis  and  silk  worm  business, 
I    must,    for    one,  protest   against    any   .such  gross 
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abuse  of  language Mr  GarneU's  Address. 


TO  CURE  THE  CHOUC    IN  HORSES. 

Make  and  give  him  a  drench  composed  of  a  ta- 
ble spoonful  of  strong  mustard,  dissolved  in  a  black 
bottle  of  water.  Having  prescribed  and  dcscriberl 
the  drench,  how  is  it  most  conveniently  adminis- 
tered ?  Raise  the  horse's  head  high  in  the  air, 
and  give  the  dose  from  a  junk  or  black  bottle. 
For  this  purpose  every  farmer  should  have  a  bot- 
tle at  hand,  (always  kffpl  in  one  and  the  same 
place,  and  so  with  many  other  things)  the  neck  of 
which,  to  prevent  its  breaking  in  the  horse's  mouth, 
should  be  well  seized  or  wrapped  round  with 
twine.  If  it  be  uncertain  vvhen  the  horse  was  ta- 
ken, as  in  that  case  there  will  be  danger  of  inflam- 
mation, on  discovery  of  the  disorder,  breathe  a  vein 
immcdiatehj.  The  remedy  here  described,  is  said 
to  be  immediate  and  infallible.  How  apt  most  far- 
mers are  to  wait  until  the  case  occurs,  and  life  and 
death  hang  on  the  issue  of  the  moment,  before  thoy 
inquire  about  the  cure — and  how  many  there  are 
who  do  not  keep  on  hand  the  ingredients  to  fill  up 
the  simple.st  prescription.  Beit  then  remembered 
from  this  time  forth — a  table  spoonful  of  mustard 
for  the  worst  cholic,  and  furthermore — keep  always 

at  hand  a  black  bottle — strong  mustard — sulphur ■ 

glaiibor  salts — and  phlemes  to  bleed  with.  To 
make  the  horse  swallow,  when  his  head  is  thus  ele- 
vated, instead  of  choking  him  or  squeezing  his  mul- 
let or  windpipe,  from  which  inflauiination  may 
supervene,  give  him  a  smart  slap  on  the  lips,  with 
the  open  hand. 

P.  S. — Some  prudent  farmers,  keep  at  hand,  with 
which  to  give  drenches  most  conveniently,  a  well 
shaped  cow's  horn,  with  the  little  end  sawed  and 
smoothed  ofl^;  through  that  pour  down  tlie  dose 
from  the  bottle. 

Good  Medicine  for  Hogs. — When  your  hogs  get 
sick,  you  know  not  of  what,  give  them  ears  of  corn, 
first  dipped  in  tar,  and  then  rolled  in  sulphur.  'Tis 
ten  to  one  but  it  arrests  the    disease. 

Remedy  fur  Foul  JVuses  in  Sheep. — Make  a  small 

mop,  by  wrapping  a  rag  about  the  end  of  a  stick 

dip  this  in  tar,  taking  up  as  much  as  will  adhere  to 
it — roll  this  around  in  salt,  and  then  thrusting  it 
into  the  sheep's  mouth,  hold  it  there  until  he  is 
forced  to  withdraw  and  swallow  the  tar  and  salt, 
and  your  sheep  will  soon  get  good  health  and  clean 
noses. — American  Farmer. 


TO  MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 

The  way  to  make  a  man's  home  more  |deasant 
than  any  other  placi;  is,  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
please  his  wife,  and  accommodate  her  with  every 
convenience,  that  she  m.ay  have  his  meals,  &c. 
prepared  with  the  least  possible  attention  and  la- 
bor. Tliere  should  be  good  water  near  at  hand, 
an  article  wanted  every  few  minutes;  a  house  well 
planned,  and  every  thing  so  arranged  as  to  facili- 
tate her  operations ;  hence  the  necessity  of  her 
having  every  convenience  to  direct  her  servants  in 
this  three-times-a-day  business,  of  all  others  the 
least  animating,  as  it  is  never  done;  she  will,  as 
she  ought,  enjoy  her  husband's  smiles  of  approba- 
tion for  lier  attention  and  good  management,  and 
also  partake  with  him  of  the  good  things  prepared 
by  her  care  ;  yet  this  is  often  her  principal  remu- 
neration for  a  sameness  in  her  employment  which 
continues  through   life. 

But  the  husband  has  many  things  to  stimulate 
him  to  e.xertion.  Sometimes  popularity,  or  a  pros- 
pect of  gain.  If  a  farmer,  his  growing  crops  ;  the 
increasing  thriftiness  of  his  stock;  and  more  than 
all,  the  amount  of  annual  receipts  arising  from  a 
well  conducted  ftirin,  al]  combine  to  encourage 
him  and  lighten  his  labors  :  his  wife  having  her 
household  affairs  well  .arranged,  is  thereby  enabled 
to  assist  in  the  desp.-.veh  of  his  business,  by  having 
her  part  regularly  performed,  establishing  a  union 
of  interest,  and  consequently  affection,  which  nev- 
er fail  to  make  home  desirable. 

But  as  money  alone  will  not  make  home  plea- 
sant, witho  Jt  a  pniper  expenditure  of  it,  and  as  we 
all  have  appetites  and  senses  to  please,  the  neces- 
sity of  planting  around  our  dwelling  a  variety  of 
the  best  fruits,  is  obvious  to  every  one — such  as 
will  furnish  the  kitchen  and  table  with  a  succession 
all  the  year  ;  also  a  portion  of  the  grounds  should 
be  suitably  planted'  with  ornamental  trees,  a  part 
evergreen  and  a  part  with  deciduous  shade  trees  ; 
the  former  by  their  dome  green  leaves  protect  from 
the  north-western  blast,and  their  lively  apperrance 
beguiles  the  gloomy  aspect  of  winter,  whilst  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  latter  planted  along  the  ave- 
nues, afford  a  shade  from  the  scorching  sun. 

The  yards  and  garden  may  be  adorned  with 
flowers  to  bloom  in  succession  all  the  season,  but 
to  attain  both  profit  and  pleasure  from  fruits  and 
flowers,  they  should  be  planted  in  a  soil  somewhat 
rich,  and  receive  regularly  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, sufficient  cultivation  to  keep  the  ground  mel- 
low and  free  from  weeds — these  together  with 
good  farm  crops  will  render  a  man  independent; 
he  visits  his  neighbors  more  from  duty  or  necessity 
than  pleasure  ;  he  enjoys  more  at  home.  A  family 
thus  situated  has  great  cause  to  be  thankful  to  a 
kind  Providence  f.)r  blessings  bestowed,  and  they 
should  be  very  cautious  about  selling  a  home  thus 
improved,  if  middle-aged  or  in  the  down-hill  of 
life;  as  many  thereby  unsettle  and  uufi.x  tliemselves 
at  a  time  when  rest  and  repose  are  desirable,  and 
disqualify  themselves  from  answering  the  great  end 
of  their  creation.         ROB'  I'  SINCLAIR,  Sen. 


A  Good  Pig. — Mr  Bailey  Birge,  of  Norfolk,  Ct., 
lately  butchered  a  pig  8  months  and  21  divs  old 
which  weighed  when  dressed,  four  hundred  and 
fortythree  pounds.  The  pig  was  a  half  blood 
Berkshire,  crossed  with  some  native  breed.  For 
some  time  before  it  was  butchered,  it  could  not  rise. 
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JAN.fi,   <«41. 


THE  GILLIFLOWER  POTATOES. 

Thn  now  editor  w  ill  not  dii;  up  the  buried  hatrli- 
et.  Had  !\'r  Bii'ck  and  Mr  Drew  known  e;icli 
other  as  well  as  the  editor  knows  each  of  them. 
the  warfare  probably  would  have  been  less  fierce. 
The  pen  which  writes  our  friend  Breck  an  ignora-  | 
mns,  in  Botary,  writes  al.«o  its  own  ignorance  of 
his  attainments;  while  doubts  of  Mr  Drew's  good 
sense  and  sag-acity  will  never  ari>e  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  knows  hiin.  Each  of  them  is  too 
good  a  man  to  be  hewn  down,  and  having  our  foot 
over  the  hatchet,  we  will  strive  to  keep  it  under 
gronrid. 

Annexed  we  give  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon which  Mr  Smiley  supposes  that  he  wit- 
nessed. The  suppositions  pnisunie  so  much  upon 
Mr  Smiloy's  ignorance,  that  we  apprehend  the  ex- 
planation may  not  bo  very  satisfactory  to  liim.  In 
the  reflections,  particularly  the  last  two  paraijraphs, 
is  matter  wliich  wc  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  farmers. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


THE    GILLIFLOWER     POTATO    MYSTERY 
EXPLAINED. 
M:cessity  of  Book  Learning  among  Fanners. 
Mr  Editor  —  I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of   the 
New    England  Farmer,  an    article    in  which    a  Mr 
Smiley  stated  that  he  had  had  a    Giltiflower  which 
produced  knobs  or  bulbs,  that  made  potatoes;  and 
accompanying    this    statement  was  a   request,  that 
the  phenomenon  mifrht  be    explained  ;  and    as   the 
curious  statement  of  Mr  Smiley  seems  to  have  giv- 
en rise  lo  some  excitement,  I  ofter  you  the    follow- 
ing sidulion  of  the  mystery. 

I  have  in  my  garden  a  number  of  flowering 
plants,  which  are  known  in  this  neighborliood  by 
the  name  of  Ti^er  Lilits.  They  are  probably  the 
Liliuni  superbum  of  the  botanists.  The  habit  of 
these  plants  is  curious.  Tliey  (irodnce  stately 
stalks,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  from  tliree  to 
six  feet,  and  on  these  stalks  grow  large  and  beauti- 
ful flowers;  and  the  stallis  not  only  produce  flow- 
ers,  but  thev  are  peculiar  also  for  producing  a  mul- 
titude of  small  liliaceous,  or  coriaceous,  rffic^  brown 
bulbs.  A  number  of  these  bulbs  are  now  lying  be- 
fore nie  on  the  table. 

Those  bulbs  tall  in  great  abundance  around  the 
large  stalks  on  which  they  grow,  and  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  wholly  or  only  partially  covered  w  th 
dirt,  they  take  root  and  produce  flowering  stalks, 
while  the  root  grows  to  a  large  liliaceous,  or  coria- 
ceous bulb.  Now  I  su-pose  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  Lilium  superbiim  and  a  Giltifower — 
and  some  of  these  persons  would  pnib.dily  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  ;;o/o(o  to  be  a  generic  m\ne  for 
every  kind  of  vegetable  bulb  or  tuber,  whether  that 
bulb  or  tuber  was  liliaceous,  alliaceous,  coriaceous 
or  otherwise  ;  or  whether  it  grew  above  ground, 
like  the  onion  and  garlic,  or  whether  it  grew  be- 
low ground,  like  the  Dahlia  and  the  convolvus  Bala- 

txi3. 

Thus,  then,  Mr  Editor,  by  supposing  that  Mr 
Smiley  mistook  the  Liliuni  superhiim  for  a  Gilli- 
flower,  (and  by  the  way  I  have  just  supposed  that 
some  persons  might  easily  and  honestly  do  this,) 
and  by  supposing  that  Mr  S.  also  misloink  the  lilia- 
ceous bulb  of  the  root  of  the  Lilium  superbum  for 
a  potato,  wc  may  not  only  account  fm-  the  strange 
statement  ol  Mr  Smiley;  but  we  may  do  it  without 
chari'ing  him   with  iuleutionai  falsehood. 


This  explanation,  however,  leads  us  to  make  re- 
flections like  the  following. 

What  sad  mistakes  a  want  of  book  knoicleilge, 
among  fiirmers,  is  liable  to  produce! 

The  American  editor  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
lectures  on  .Agricultural  Chemistry,  says,  (page 
J5G,  2d  American  edition,  JSI!),)  "there  are  215 
proper  grasses  which  are  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated in  this  climate."  Now  how  can  a  farmer 
possibly  identify  any  particular  one  of  these  grasses 
or  anv  other  plant,  which  is  recommended  lo  him, 
or  which  he  wishes  to  cultivate?  or  how  can  he  be 
sure  not  to  mistake  a  lily  for  a.  gillijiowtr,  without 
he  has  some  knowledge  tjf  Botany  ? 

How  can  a  farmer  tusHy  inform  himself  of  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  where  he  wishes  lo  make  im- 
provements, dig  wells,  make  roads,  &c.,  or  accom- 
modate the  ditTerent  kinds  of  plants,  unless  he 
knnu'3  something  of  geology  ? 

How  can  a  farmer  understand,  how  lo    take    the 

I  greatest  advantage  of  his  manures,  or  how  can   he 

understand  the   best    method    ol    nourishing    those 

plants,  which  are  to    produce    his  crops,    unless  he 

has  some  knowledge  of  Chemistry? 

Most  persons  who  manage  even  large  estates, 
get  their  clear  gains,  and  consequently  their  sub- 
sistence, from  a  small  part  of  their    ))ossessions. 


Now  how  can  a  farmer  '•  ciunt  the  cost  "  and  be 
sure  to  gain  by  his  business,  so  as  to  render  his 
lile  easy,  or  even  so  as  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  by 
mismanaging  his  estate  and  his  aflTjirs,  unless  he 
ascertains  the  gain  or  loss  produced  by  the  man- 
agement of  each  particular  field  and  each  particu- 
lar crop  ?  And  how  can  he  keep  accounts,  not 
only  with  his  whole  farm,  but  with  each  particular 
field,  and  each  particular  crop,  so  that  he  may 
know  not  only  the  whole  amount  of  gain  or  loss, 
which  the  management  of  his  whole  estate  occasions 
him,  but  may  also  undeistaud  and  see  how  much 
each  field,  and  each  particular  crop  contributes  to 
that  gain  or  loss,  unless  he  understands  something 
of  arithmetic  and  book-keeping? 

He  then,  who  wishes  to  raise  the  standard  of 
agriculture  amongst  us,  must  not  only  encourage 
manual  labor  amongst  us,  but  without  the  fear  of 
making  book  farmers,  he  must  encourage,  also,  the 
habit  of  carefully  observing  and  recording  the  ope- 
rati<ms  of  nature,  and  he  must  encoura;;e  the  culti- 
vation of  those  sciences  (m  which  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  so  very  much  depends. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

A.  M.  H. 
East  Haddam,  Conn  ,  Dec.  Sih,  1840. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 
WATER  FOR  STOCK. 


.\s  a  general  thing,  our  farmers  do  not  appear 
to  be  sufticiently  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
furuishmg  their  cattle  with  a  constant  supply  of 
water  during  winter — a  period  usually  of  long  con- 
tinuance in  our  climate,  and  which  from  its  sever- 
ity, and  the  almost  perpetual  confinement  of  cattle 
to  the  barn  or  yard,  requires  the  utmo.st  sedulity 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  retain 
them  in  "health  and  heart." 

Domestic  animals  of  all  descriptions,  require 
water  iniicli  more  frequently  than  those  who  are 
not  critically  familiar  with  their  habiis  would  be 
led  to  siippiise.  Even  the  sheep,  which  by  our 
worthy  forefathers,    was  supposed    to    be    capable 


not  only  of  existing  without  water,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  to  be  so  capacified  by  nature  as  to  de- 
rive an  actual  advantage  from  its  privation,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  no  less  benefited  by  a  tiee 
access  to  water  tiian  is  the  ox  or  cow  ;  and  it  is 
presumable  that,  in  situations  favorable  to  its  at- 
tainment, the  sheep  would  be  a  no  less  frequent 
visitor  to  the  trough  than  either,  and  that  it  would 
derive  advantages  no  loss  essential  from  the  free 
indulgence  of  its  bibaceous  propensities,  whether 
in  the  yard  or  pasture. 

My  own  situation,  the  present  season,  has  thus 
far  been  such  as  to  enable  me  accurately  to  examine 
the  habits,  not  only  of  the  sheep,  but  of  the  ox, 
cow,  horse,  and  the  other  domestic  animals  usually 
found  upon  the  farm,  and  to  test,  by  the  ordeal  of 
critical  experience,  the  trulh  of  the  ''book  farming 
tlieoni,"  which  assigns  the  former  a  place  among 
those  quadrupeds  in  which  nature  has  implanted  a 
"propensiiy  for  the  running  brooks" — a  propensity 
indeed,  no  less  vehement  in  them  than  in  their  la- 
bel iiig  companions  of  the  farm,  and  which,  when- 
ever they  are  debarred  the  requisite  facilities  for 
its  free  and  unrestricted  gratification,  is  always  a 
pregnant  source  of  the  most  painful  discomfiture 
and  disease. 

It  is  true  that  the  sheep  will    sometimes  "  winter 
well  "  in  situations  in  which  no  water  is  to  be  had  ; 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  some  farmers  who,  adhe- 
ring rigidly  to  the  old    theory,    are  in    the  habit  of 
keeping  their  flocks  in  close  and  confined  situationa 
during  the  winter  months,  and  supplying  them  only 
with  snow.      Hut  this  is  bad  policy,  and   is  n(,t  only 
a  most  serious  drawback  upon  the  comfort  and  well 
being  of  its  innocent  victims,  but  an  error  involving 
the  most  deplorable   consequences,  oftentimes  boll 
to  the  owner  and  his  flock.      'I'he  numerous    mala- 
dies to  which  the  sheep  is  subject,  during  their  coH' 
finement  to  the  barn,  and  by  which  such  vast    mul 
titudes  of  them  are  annually  destroyed,  are  indubi 
tably  attributable,  in  a  great   measure,  to  the  dt  le 
riorating  influences  of   this    habit.      Thousands    o 
these  valuable  animals  are   annually   sacrificed    ii 
this  way.     The  long  privation  which  they  are  com 
polled   to   endure,    eniasculales   and    weakens    th' 
system  by  destroying  the  digestion,  lo  which  wata 
is  a  most  essential  adjuvant,  and    prepares  the  way 
for  those  formidable  diseases  to  which  they  are  al 
ways  more  or  less  liable  in  the  spring,   and  which 
when  once  seated,  defy  every  effort  at  their  removaji 
and  consummate   their  climax  by    a  lingering   am 
painful  death. 

There  is  also  another  serious  disadvantage  at 
tending  this  practice:  I  allude  to  the  difficult! 
whiih  is  often  experienced  by  most  farmers,  wli 
thus  manage  iheir  flocks,  in  raising  lambs;  the  in 
crease  of  the  flock  being  usually  weak  and  debih 
tated,  and  presenting  none  of  the  energy  and  health 
fulness  of  aspect  which  characterizes  the  otl'sprin 
of  healthy  and  well  fed  dams.  The  almost  inv£ 
riable  conse(iuence  of  this  fatal  predisposition  1 
disease,  is  an  early  and  premature  death,  or  a  bri« 
and  lingerin?  continuance  in  a  stale  of  perpetui 
siifi^eriug  from  cold  and  hunger,  the  consequenco  ( 
a  lack  of  nourishment,  and  which  inattention  to  th 
mothers  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  then:,  i 
their  physical  weakness  and  debility,  to  supply. 
More   on  this  subject  anon.  H.  D.  W. 

Hindham,  .Mc.,  Dec.  'i'Jth,  1840. 


It  is  easy  to  tell  a  good  farmer  by  the  appearam 
of  his  premises. 


Vi)?..  XI  ».  NO.  87. 
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For  the  N.  E.  FiiiniLT. 

TOOLS. 

It  is  on  (j!<1  adiigo  but  a  true  one,  that  "  lie  must 
indeed  lio  a  g.iod  workriian  wlio  can  afford  to  work 
witli  po(ir  tools ;"  and  in  none  of  tlie  various  de- 
pnriiiionts  of  productive  industry,  we  opine,  is  the 
triilii  of  this  (lichen  more  fully  and  freiiueully  veri- 
fied, than  in  that  of  farming. 

To  be  compelled  to  labor  with  a  poor  tool,  is,  in 
our  estiiniition,  thi;  ne  plus  ultra,  the  veritable  ultima 
Ihiile  ol  niial  misery.  No  man  can  be  a  good 
<'hristi;in,  a  kind  neighbor,  or  a  placid,  even-tem- 
peroil  p,>ri'nt,  whose  "  Ehcnczer"  to  adopt  a  vulgar 
but  not  inexpressive  synonym,  is  perpetually  chafed 
and  stii,.nlalod  to  acts  of  rebehon,  by  tlie  nnnoy- 
amte  inseparable  from  the  fate  of  being  compelled 
to  work  with  poor  tools;  nor  is  it  possible  for  anv 
oni!,  of  a  benevolent  and  sympathetic  temperament, 
to  obswrvo  iiis  grievous  and  incessant  perplexities 
in  till.' restless  pursuit  of  his  thorny  and  up-hill  vo- 
cation, without  feeling  a  just  contempt  for  the  indo- 
lence or  parsimonious  meanness  which  condemns 
him  to  the  hapless  condition  oflaboring  with  inade- 
quate tocds. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  person  who,  for  years 
pnsi,  li:is  madly  attempted  to  manage  a  not  small 
farm  with  the  assistance  of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  aa 
old  harrow,  and  a  broken  plough.  The  only  ani- 
mal he  "  uses  "  is  a  borrowed  horse,  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  lame  of  three  legs,  and  so  reduced  in 
flesh  withal  as  not  unfrequently  to  render  his  pos- 
se.ision  a  subject  of  clamorous  debate  between  his 
master  and  the  crows.  The  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  this  system  of  procedure  is  poverty — for 
although  he  is  a  "  respectable  citizen  "  in  other 
points  of  view,  no  one  is  disposed  to  accommodate 
him  by  the  loan  of  tools,  or  to  extend  to  one  who 
is  "inrris  every  thing,"  those  kindly  benefactions 
for  which  in  his  present  situation,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  anticipate  a  return.  With  such  a  farmer, 
it  i.s  no  w-ondcT  if  the  world  sometimes  "moves 
wrong,"  and  the  yoke  of  connubial  life,  instead  of 
being,  as  the  dreamy  ancients  denominated  it,  a 
"yoke  of  gold,"  should  sometimes  sit  upon  the 
wearers  with  the  crushing  oppression  of  a  yoke  of 
lead. 

H.  D.  W. 

Wiiulhnm,  Me.,  Dec.  29/ft,  1840. 


For  thr  New  England  Farmsr. 

HOT  BEDS. 

Mr  Editor — Various  experiments  have  been 
made  in  order  to  prepare  the  best  hot  bed.  Some 
cultivators  prefer  plain  horse  manure;  some  mix  it 
with  leaves  ;  some  take  leaves  only. 

Now,  sir,  being  desirous  of  trying  the  leaves 
and  having  abundance,  I  wish  to  know  the  best 
method  of  preparing  a  hot-bed  of  oat  leaves.  WM\ 
you  give  directions  in  your  next  number,  for  I  wish 
to  start  one  in  February.  Can  it  be  done  with 
leaves  cmly,  or  should  manure  be  added  ?  If  you 
will  give  me  some  hints,  or  if  some  of  your  subscri- 
bers will  give  an  article  to  the  public  through  your 
paper,  if.  woi;ld  be  a  favor  to  many  of  your  readers. 

O.  K. 

[C7"Any  one  of  our  friends  would  greatly  oblige 
us  by  furnishing  ilie  intiirmation  sought  for  in  the 
article  above.     We  e.\tract  the  following  paragraphs 


From  the  Fanner's  Cabinet. 

MANURE. 
Enrich  the  Soil  and  Prospen'li/  follows. 
Mr  EorTOR — Manure  is  the  capital  of  the  far- 
mer, and  without  it  little  can  be  done  in  tlie  farm- 
ing line  to  profit.  Every  one  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  increase  the  quantity.  By  every 
means  in  his  power,  for  there  is  nothing  that  com- 
pounds interest  like  manure.  If  any  one  disputes 
this,  let  him  make  a  fair  experiment  and  see  if  the 
result  don't  prove  its  truth.  Take  an  acre  of 
ground  and  give  it  a  good  dose,  and  compare  it 
with  an  adjoining  acre,  previously  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, and  then  there  will  be  no  mistake.  Put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dung-yard  some  absorbent  mate- 
rial to  take  up  the  fluids — occasionally  spread  over 
the  wholi:  surface  a  layer  of  earth,  sods  from  the 
road-side  or  a  ditch  bink,  and  bring  in  all  the 
weeds,  potato  stalks,  leaves,  spent  ashes,  the  ma- 
nure from  the  poultry  roost,  and  every  <ither  oflal 
material,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  that  can  be 
collected  together.      Every  little  helps,  and  of  little 


from  the  "  Voting  Gardener's  Assistant,"  which 
may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers,  though 
they  do  not  meet  the  inquiry  of  our  correspondent. 
—  Ed. 

"  Some  gardeners  make  their  beds  on  the  level 
ground,  but  it  is  always  safest  to  make  them  in  pits 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  pits  should  be  dug  in  autumn,  or  a 
heap  of  dung  may  be  deposited  on  the  groiiiul  in- 
tended for  the  beds  before  the  fmst  sets  in,  and 
good  earth  may  be  obtained  from  the  pits  without 
any  difficulty. 

The  frames  should  be  made  of  good  sound  planks 
— the  back  plank  may  be  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
end  ones  may  be  so  sloped  as  to  make  a  fifteen 
inch  plank  do  for  the  front.  A  frame  calculated 
for  four  sashes  of  three  feet  in  width  by  six  in 
length,  as  above  described,  should  be  nearly  tliir- 
teen  feet  long,  and  about  six  broad  at  the  top. 

The  frame  being  set  over  the  pit,  and  properly 
fasteneil,  the  fresh  dung  should  be  spread  regular- 
ly in  the  pit  to  the  di'ptli  of  twenty  to  twentyfour 
inches  ;  if  the  dung  be  in  a  good  beating  condition, 
cover  it  with  six  or  eight  inches  deep  of  moiiJd, 
then  lay  on  the  sashes,  and  protect  the  beds  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  rank  steam  may  pass  off;  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  stir  the  mould  before  the  seed  be 
sown,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  young  weeds'  that 
may  be  germinating  ;  then  sow  the  seed  either  in 
shallow  drills  or  broadcast,  as  equally  as  possible, 
reserving  a  small  quantity  of  the  warm  mould  to 
be  sown  or  sifted  over  the  seed.s." 

"In  preparing  dung  or  other  heating  materials 
for  hot-beds,  or  forcing  pits,  let  it  be  kept  secure 
from  heavy  fulls  of  snow  or  rain,  and  frequently 
turned  over  preparatory  to  its  being  made  into  a 
bed. 

Previous  to  making  hot-beds,  select  a  sitiiat'on 
that  is  well  protected  by  a  close  fence  or  wall,  and 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  any  building  c.ilcu- 
lated  to  harbor  rats,  mice,  moles,  &,c.,  which  are 
very  apt  to  take  up  their  abode  in  warm  dung,  to 
the  great  injury  and  sometimes  the  destruction  of 
the  beds.  It  i.s  necessary  that  the  foun  tion  for 
the  beds  be  drily  situated,  and  not  liable  o  be  in- 
undated with  water  from  melted  snow," 


things  great  ones  are  composed.  The  manure  heap 
is  the  foundation  of  all  good  farming,  and  those 
who  do  not  attend  to  this  most  essential  matter, 
will  fail  in  propcn-tion  to  their  neglect  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  farm.  It  is  no  small  matter  to 
raise  40  to  GO  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  instead 
of  20  or  2.5,  or  other  crops  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  labor  being  the  same.  I  have  long  noticed 
that  thriving  farmers  go  on  progressively  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  ninnure  annually,  and  those  who 
are  going  down  h.ll,  are  generally  preceded  in 
their  downward  progress  by  a  gradual  collapse  of 
the  dung-hill.  Keep  up  your  manure  heap,  and, 
as  if  by  sympathetic  action,  your  purse  will  swell 
amazingly.  Manure  besets  grain  and  grass,  and 
grain  and  grass  beget  more  manure;  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  ciiapter  of  prosperity.  No  manure, 
but  little  grain  or  gras.s,  and  little  grain  and  grass 
tends  to  less  and  less,  till  the  county  poor. hou.se 
seems  as  if  it  had  seated  itself  next  neighbor  to 
our  bare   fields.  Q. 


From  the  same. 

THE  CABINET. 

Read,  and  Learn  to  be  If'ise. 

Mr  EniTOR — Having  been  a  subscriber  for  the 
Farmers'  Cabinet  from  the  beginning,  I  think  it 
right  to  inform  you  that  I  am  delighted  with  your 
labors.  The  magnificent  style  in  which  the  late 
numbers  have  been  adorned  with  the  portraits  of 
some  of  the  fine.st  animals  in  the  country,  is  abo  e 
all  praise.  You  give  us  too  much  for  our  money. 
Some  single  numbeis  are  worth  a  whole  year's 
subscription.  From  what  I  have  said,  however, 
you  are  not  to  suppose  I  wish  you  to  relax  in  your 
exertions,  but  to  express  a  hope  that  the  farmers 
every  where  will  patronise  a  work  which  is  so  well 
worthy  their  attention.  Only  think  of  the  good 
done  by  it  to  the  young  people  in  our  families, 
gills  as  well  as  boys,  for  they  all  read  it  with  avid- 
ity, and  are  doubtless  made  wiser  and  better  by 
your  labors.  The  only  way  in  which  our  agricul- 
ture is  to  be  improved  is  by  instructing  the  risinir 
generation  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  art. 

Old  folks  are  apt  to  think  they  know  enoiiu-h 
already,  although  they  may  actually  be  very  igno- 
rant, but  the  young  ones  are  the  stuff  that  will  take 
a  new  impression  most  easily,  and  there  the  result 
of  your  labors  will  be  most  conspicuous.  'J'heday 
is  now  gone  by,  never  to  return  again,  I  trust, 
when  farmers  thought  it  useless  to  record  their 
own  experience  or  to  read  the  experience  of  others. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  thinking  people,  and 
people  who  reason  and  think,  like  to  be  informed 
of  the  reasonings  and  thoughts  of  others  in  the  line 
of  their  profession. 

Doctors  and  lawyers  have  their  books,  detailinn- 
the  practice  and  opinions  and  judgments  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them,  as  well  as  of  their  con- 
temporaries ;  mechanics  and  artists  have  their  books, 
furnishing  all  the  current  improvements  in  their  re- 
spective occupations  ;  and  why  should  not  farmers, 
who  fiirni.sh  siibsisti'uce  for  the  whole  of  them, 
have  their  books  too  ?  Go  ahead,  tell  us  all  about 
horticulture  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  them,  and  though  some  of  us 
perhaps  may  be  conceited  or  ignorant  enough  to 
suppose  we  want  no  further  instruction,  yet  I  am 
sure  y(mr  labors  will  not  be  lost  on  a  people  who 
are  diily  increasing  in  intelligence,  and  are  annu- 
ally adding  to  their  wealth.  B.  F. 
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TO  THE  A(JRTCULTURAL  PUBLIC. 

The  proprietiit;*  iirn)  publishers  of  ihe    New  Kngland 
Farmer  irusl  ihat  the  arr<ingf  luem  which  maki'S  Mr  Put- 
nam editor,  will  contribute    niiirh    to  the    usefulness    of 
their  paper.     During  the  last  twn  ot   three    yeiirs,  whil« 
there  ha^  been  no  one  whose  time  has    bi'en  mainly  de- 
voted to  the    preparation   of  matter  for    these  pages,    it 
could  not  be  otherwise    ihnn  tliat   ihe    wnrk   should  fjill 
below  the  rank  it    might    lake  when    cndnr-ted    by  one 
who  made  iis  cnie  his  chief  nccupatinn.      The  work    is 
now  lo  be    supplied  with    liiat    imjiorlnnl    appenda^e^  a 
head.     Mr  P.,  previously  a  stranger  to  us,  made  himself 
favorably  known  by  an  address  In-fore  the    Essex    Agri- 
cultural Society  in   1831),  and  by  the  pari  he  look  in  the 
agriculUirai  moeling^    at  the    State    House    last   winter. 
The  rh  iracter  <il  his  perlbrmances    on  these    occasions 
bespoke  his  fitness  for  the  jdice  we  were   anxious  to  fill 
as  soon  as    tlie    proper  imn  could    be  found.       Without 
any  knowledge  of  his  circumstances  or  wi^iws,  we  made 
application  to  him,  and,  though  for  a   lime    his  engage- 
ments prevented  his  giving  us    any    aid,   we    are  happy 
now  in  securing  his  services.     The   opinions  expressed 
lo  us  since  we  announced  the    arrangement,  cnntirm  the 
expectation  that  he  will  meet  our  wants  and    the  wants 
of  our  readers.      We  know  not  ulnre  else    the  man  can 
be  found  who  with  Mr  P  "s  edui-ation,  talents  and  char- 
acter, baa  madn  himself  so    practically    acquainled  with 
common  farming  labors  and  operations  ;  who  for  month 
after  month  and  year  after    year,  has  nstjd    the   axe,  ihe 
dung-fork,  the  plongh  and  ihe  scythe,  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  the    herdih  which    had    been    lost  in  the    dis- 
charge of  professional    duties.     A    mind,    disciplined  as 
his  had  been,  by  previous  study,  would    naturally  famil- 
iarize ilself  with    the    principles    of  the  business    about 
which  his  hands  were- employed,  and    in  which  he  took 
pleasure.     His  previo.is  professional    labors  have    given 
him  that  practice  with  the    pen    which    fits    him  well  to 
communicate  the  infiJrmation    he    has    been    acquiring. 
We  believe,  tot),  thai  he  po^jse-'Sra  a  birge   Fh;ire  of   com- 
mon sense,  an  in'.pnrt:int  quahficalion    in  one    who  is   to 
write  for  commtmine;*.     W*;  ^'ivo  up  the  paper  entirely 
to  his  direction  ;  and  we  nsk  our  friends  to  aid  fiim  gen- 
erously by  contribulions  and    sobscripiions.     It    is  very 
desirable  that  onr  list  of  pub.-ciibers  should  be  enlarged, 
and  we  eincerely  li(»pe  that    f)ur    friends    will  aid    us  in 
this  matter.     Every  addition  lo  tbo  list  contributes  large- 
ly to  Mr  P.'s  e:rjolumcnt  and    increases  both    his  means 
and  his  obligations  to  render    the    paper    more   valuable. 
With  this  introduction  we  leave  him  to    speak    for  him- 
self. J.  B. 
Exchanjre  papers  arc  respectfully  requested  to  copy. 


JNTKODUCTORY. 

Mr  Breck  recently  introduced  u.<»  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  England  Farmer  as  it^  future  editor  The  time 
has  come  when  we  mnsi  cominenre  our  labors.  The 
duties  as.sunied  will  task  our  powers  to  the  full  extnnt 
of  their  reach.  To  sustain  :he  biyh  charncter  of  this 
paper,  and  make  it  meet  th.*  wants  of  onr  acrriculturisis, 
may  require  greater  resources  ihan  iire  at  our  command. 
We  should  have  ^hrnrik  from  seeking  the  place,  but 
when  the  proprietors  3ouifht  us  lo  fill  it,  onr  circumslan- 
ees  and  ta-)t»8  both  inclined  us  to  the  trial. 

When,  last  sninmer,  we  hungup  the  scythe  for  a  few 


succeed  llie  able  and  discreel  Fessenden  and  the  inqui-  j 
sitive  and  laborious  Colman  ?  We  answered  no.  We  ' 
still  say  no.  But  we  will  endeavor  I'l  do  wliat  we  can  i 
Excu>e  us,  reader,  from   promising  more 

To  unlbld  intelligibly  lli--  science,  and  to  give  wise 
rules  for  the  art  of  husbiiudry,  require  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  attainments.  Knowledge  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try, farndiitr  arquainlanre  *vith  farming  ojeralions,  an 
eye  (.hservHut  ol"  the  forms  and  operations  of  nature,  a 
sound  and  discriminaling  judgment,  eagerness  to  learn 
something  new,  and  a  watchful  care  not  to  prefer  the 
ntw  to  whatever  in  the  old  is  better ; — these,  together 
with  a  ooncise,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  style  of  com- 
position are  all  de.-irable  in  a  writer  for  practical  farmers. 
Wc  fall  below  our  standard,  but  hope  lo  rise  lowar<is  it. 
Buel  and  Fessenden  furnishel  streams  of  light  and  wis- 
dom remarkable  for  purity  and  worth.  Few  among 
their  survivors  may  expect  to  rival  tiiem  in  the  pcrspi- 
cuilv  and  soundness  of  their  teachings.  We  hope  to 
profit  by  their  example. 

Our  Course.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr  Ctdman 
in  the  iast  Farmer,  tiiat  the  paper  would  be  rendered 
more  popular  and  have  its  circulation  increased  by  ad- 
milting  to  its  columns  more  miscellaneous  matter,  per- 
liaps  may  be  well  founded.  It  is  Iru**,  that  for  the  last 
fi;w  y«ars,  the  list  of  subscribers  baa  bften  diminishing  ; 
and  othfr  ])apers,  Keating  upon  a  greater  variety  of  to[i- 
ics,  have  perhaps  supplanted  this  in  many  instances. 
But,  we  are  not  satisfied  thai  the  cause  lifs  m  a  limila- 
liun  oCihe  topics  discussed.  Other  papers,  [larlly  agri- 
cultural, have  been  multiplying  in  number  and  have 
bet^n  industriously  carried  directly  to  the  doors  of  our 
larmers,  while  no  efll'orts  have  been  made  to  obtain  new 
sub.scriber8  for  this  one.  Reports  have  been  in  circula- 
tion that  this  was  the  aristocratic  paper,  designed  for  a 
class  of  readers  more  scientific  and  mere  at  leisure  than 
tlie  laboring  man.  Whether  the  reports  have  been  well 
founded  or  not,  tht're  shall  be  no  ground  in  fu;ure  for  a 
charge  that  the  editor  overlooks  the  wants  or  transcends 
the  intelligence  of  the  common  farmer.  The  blood  in 
his  vt'ins  comes  through  a  line  of  ancestors,  who,  suc- 
cessively, have  earned  a  subsisience  by  their  own  toil. 
on  the  same  jidds,  for  precisely  two  hundred  years.  He 
belonijs  lo  ihe  farming  class  by  birth,  by  early  assnria- 
tions,  by  recent  toils,  and  by  his  tastes.  His  labors  will 
be  devoted  lo  thern.  And  what  do  they  want.''  It  is 
believed  thai  there  is  .i  large  class  in  New  England, 
who  desire  lo  have  this  pioneer  of  New  England  a(;ri- 
cultural  pap'Ts,  one  that  shall  treat  concisely,  prudently, 
and  constantly  upon  the  common  branches  of  ordinary 
hnshandry  ;  which  shall  be  worth  preserving  and  bind- 
ing as  a  reference  book  ;  which  sh.'ill  contain  but  little 
matter  foreign  to  their  own  pursuits;  whirh  shall  fur- 
nish them  from  week  to  week  valuable  instruction  ; 
which  shall  help  them  to  undeialand  better  their  own 
business  and  interests  ;  which  sha'l  lead  tbem  to  think 
and  inquire ;  which  shall  improve  their  own  minds  and 
the  minds  \jf  their  children.  No  n^as'tnable  efTi;rt  on 
our  part  shall  be  spared  to  fit  our  pages  lor  meeting  this 
want;  and  if  we  succeed,  the  good  sense  of  our  yeoman- 
ry will  lead  ihem  tn  reward  us  more  liberally  in  the  end, 
for  instructing  than  they  would  for  idly  entertaining 
them. 

It  would  be  mortifying  Hi  have  this  oldest  of  New 
England  agticultur.il  journals  decline  in  our  hands;  and 
we  must  thus  early  bespeak  the  kind  and  constant  eid 
and  indulgeu'H  of  its  friends.  Onr  own  deficiencies, 
Wfi  trust,  will  bo  supplied  by  contributions  from  those 
wh(»  have  heretofore  enriched  these  columns  And  we 
invite  tiicm  all,  whether  personally  known  to  us  or  not, 
to  send  in  the  r^snhs  of  their  experience,    iheir   inferen- 


wc  hope,  will  come  lo  uur  assistance;  and  we  invite 
the  cumtnon  farmer y  wherever  ho  may  belong,  to  send 
us  the  (runs  of  his  experience,  and  lo  propound  his  in- 
(|UiriHS.  If  unwilling  to  write,  he  is  invited  to  call  up- 
on us  at  Mr  Breck's  warehouse,  where  we  shall  be 
always  happy  to  see  him  and  to  exchange  opinions. 
Let  no  one  keep  away  because  he  is  a  stranger,  or  be- 
cause he  wears  a  striped  frock  and  cow-hide  bot>is  ;  lei 
him  come  as  a  farmer,  and  he  shall  be  welcome,  As  lo 
the  frock  and  bouts — such  boots — we  liave  worn  them 
enough  to  know  that  no  garments  are  more  comfortable 
and  none  more  respectable.  Common  farmers,  these 
pag'-s  bbould  be  devoted  to  your  interests,  and  unless 
yon  make  known  your  wants,  they  cannot  well  be  met. 
Give  information  of  y(»ur  success,  your  failures,  your 
ktiowledge,  and  your  doubts.  The  edit:>r's  object  will 
be  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  information  and  advice 
at  his  command. 

The  composili'in  and  application  of  inanures,  the 
"ruwinj;  of  grasses,  nrains  and  roots,  the  management  of 
ihe  dairy,  the  breeiis  hikJ  inanagpin(-nt  of  c;iUle.  shi'ep 
and  swini^,are  tlie  important  niatit'i's  lo  tiiy  masH  uf  our 
hiisliandinen  ;  and  to  these,  primarili/,  will  our  paijes  bo 
dovoiert.  Beet  sugar  and  silk,  as  vet,  in  our  vicinity,  re- 
ceive too  little  attention  to  lender  th-in  fit  topics  for  ex- 
tended discussion  in  columns  iirejirired  for  the,  benefit  of 
New  England  tillers  of  the  soil.  Fruits,  iinplcinents  of 
husbandry,  vines,  and  all  ihe  various  anicles  of  common 
cultivation  and  use  amon^  the  j^reat  bulk  of  farmers, 
may  claim  attention  in  our  columns. 

At  our  fir.^t  survey  of  the  editorial  f<ir7n,  it  seems  to 
us  vaster  than  we  can  manage  ;  pans  must  be  neglect- 
ed ;  we  shall  fail  to  acquire  the  rejjulatinn  of  a  thorough 
husbandman.  Some  will  find  one  fault  and  some  anoth- 
er. By  the  wool  grower  we  shall  be  called  an  indifFe- 
rent  shcplierfi,  knowing  but  little  about  the  fleicy  Iribeii 
and  devoting  loo  liille  of  our  lime  to  their  habits  and 
wants.  Those  who  look  to  the  dairy  as  their  chief 
source  of  income,  will  accuse  us  of  inattention  to  the 
cow  ;  around  the  city  of  notions  and  elsewhere,  con- 
flicting notions  in  relation  to  our  doin;}S  will  prevail 
Some  will  think  that  we  do  too  litllK — others  too  inucju 
upon  iiur  patch  of  roots,  our  corn,  our  wheat,  or  our 
grasf  liinds  Some  will  ihink  we  plough  too  deep,  oth- 
ers to<»  shallow.  One  will  laugh  at  us  for  planting  some 
svmll  corn  that  ripens  early,  anil  another  for  iiaving  a 
large  kind  that  the  frost  'may  bile.  Good  friends,  we 
cannot  please  you  all,  and  shall  best  consult  your 
g'lod  and  our  own  by  trying  to  please  ourselves  Wiser 
than  Mr  Colman  deems  himself,  u-c  iiave  soM  none  of 
our  liberty  of  speech  ;  no  one  has  proposed  to  purchase 
it:  we  shall  speak  our  mind  ''without  let  or  abate- 
ment,'' but  it  will  be  mostly  upon  tigricvlivre^  and  not 
upon  disputed  questions  in  morals,  poliiics  and  religion. 

ALLEN  PUTNAM. 


momenta  lo  rend  the    li-it,.r  which    invited  us    here,  the 

question  iiiBlainly  aroac,  whether  w«  were  competi  nt  to  j  cei,  opinions  and  inquiries.     Others    also— many  others 


MR  COLMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

We  have  just  received  an  address  by  our  Agricultural 
Commissioner,  before  •'  Connecticut  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, in  1.S40  "  —  but  have  yet  had  no  lime  to  examine  its 
pages. 


HINT  TO  FARMERS  IN  THE    LEGISLATURE. 

During  the  last  winter,  many  of  our  practical  iigricul- 
tiirahsls  felt  a  want  of  opportunity  fcr  more  free  conver- 
sation, and  thnrouoh  questioning  of  each  oli.er,  than 
was  afioided  in  the  meetings  called  by  the  A;;ricuhural 
Oimii'issioner.  May  it  not  be  well  to  form  an  Agricul- 
tur.il  Soriely  among  ihe  members  oftlie  Legisialiire  lor 
holding  such  meetings,  as  practical  men  sliall  deem 
suited  lo  their  wants  ?  The  Editor  is  ready  to  join  with 
olliers  in  siiili  an  association  and  will  esteem  it  a  favor 
if  others  will   give    him  their  opinions.       The  meelings 


vrt',.  vix,  ^is. 


AND    H  0  R  T  I  C  C  L  T  URAL     R  E  G  I  S  '1'  E  R  . 


here  suiiL'esled  9h')iild   not  iind  would  nol  ititeiTere  with 
any  wliii:li  ii.iolii  he  ciilled  by  Mr  Colnian. 

Mfiiiiicrs  ofilie  I.('eis:;ittire  we  invite  to  call  upon  us 
at  Wo.  5!  and  5'J  Norlli  iMarliet  Si. 


NlOW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 
Rev  H  Coliuan,  wim  Iimk  liillierto  contriliutod  large- 
ly to  the  i-(j!utnn-i  of  the  Ni'W  En^jland  F;irriier  (iudiiig 
llis  labors  as  Aj»ric-ultural  tUiinn.i.sioner  I'f  iMa<sarliu- 
setts  |iii>  liricrim.i  lu  alluw  liini  lime  to  write  (or  ili.Jt  pa- 
per, Mr  liriiili,  the  piibiislier,  has  engatr.d  ilev.  Am.en 
Putnam  lu  lie  its  regular  Editor  In.n'i  and  alter  the  let 
of  the  pre.Mnt  Mionlli.  Cordially  do  we  extend  ilie  right 
Ijand  of  fellowship  to  brolher  Fiitnnm  as  an  Ajneidl.ir- 
al  Eilitor,  and  desire  lor  hini  'nu<di  suceess  in  his  new 
field  of  hihor.  Mr  P.  was  formerly  a  Unilariin  clcrjry- 
inan  in  Aii;;iista,  Me.  and  it  was  our  pleasure  there  to 
enjoy  a  [n-iso  ;al  acipiainlanc'e  wilh  him. — Sliiee  he  hill 
Augusta  and  the  |)a-loral  oliice,  he  has  lieell  a  praitieal 
farmer  m  Dinvers.  Mass.  We  think  him  uell  ijualified 
(o  culiivaLe  the  soil  of  earth  in  the  soil  of  mind.  Some 
bow  or  otii.r,  lliesn  clergymen,  both  in  England  and 
Americn,  are  excellent  friends  of  farmers,  and  of  the 
farming  interest  >  And  why  should  they  not  he  .'  That 
is  the  piiiest  and  most  virtuous  employment  of  life,  and 
brings  men  nearer,  than  any  other,  to  their  God. — Me. 
CuUtvulor. 

New  Editor.— Rev.  Allen  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  has 
taken  en;irge  of  the  Editorial  department  of  ihe  New 
England  Fanner.  We  wish  him  s:ieees9  i.i  the  enter- 
prise. Mr  Piilnain  biings  with  liiin  the  reqiiisiies  of  a 
good  Ediior,  and  «c  have  no  doubt  will  do  honor  to  the 
paper,  and  justice  to  ils  palrons. — Maine  Farmer. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  CURRENT, 

CORRECTED  WITH  GREAT  CARE,   WEEKLY. 


Apples,  Witilfr. 
.Ashes,  Pearl,  per 

I'nt,       " 
Ufans,  while 


I  110    III! 


Foreign, 

Domestic, 

new, 


lUaaancUuiielts  Horticultural  Society. 

K.MiI£lTIO.N    OF    FKUIT. 

Saturday,  Dec.  26,  1840. 

Beurre  d'.Aremberg  Pears — line— troin  S.  Downer, 
Esq.  Pears  without  name  Irom  J.  L.  Russell,  Cln  Inis- 
ford      Pears  without  name,  from  Dr    E.  Wight,   Boston. 

Specimens  of  the  Marigcdd  Apple,  grown  by  Win  C. 
Chapin,  Esq.,    Providence,   R.    1.,   were   e.\hibiled,   and 


pronounced  by  the  Commutie  very  fine.  They  are 
thus  described  in  Kenriuk'sNew  American  Orcliurdisi — 
"  Veiy  handsome,  of  medium  size;  striped  with  red  on 
a  yellon  ground  ;  the  flesli  yellow,  rich,  sa.cliaiine,  su- 
bocid  and  tine  Havored.  The  fruit  keeps  till  June.  The 
trees  do  not  suddenly  come  into  bearing,  but  afterwards 
bear  good  crops."  Fur  the  Committee, 

J.  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 


THERMO.METKICAL. 

iteimtleJ  lor  the  iNew  Knylima  Farmer. 
Raiigeol  the  riieriiiuiueter  at  the  (iaideuof  the  proprielors 
oi  the  New  England   Farmer,  Brighton,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  Jan.  4. 


BACIlBIyDKKS'  PATK.Vr  PLANTING 
MACIllAE 

This  Machine,  recenlly  iiivenled  I  y  L.  &S  H  Batchel- 
DEn,  o(  Hainpsiead  N.  II.  is  one  n(  il„.  „,osi  ronvenient  and 
labor  saving  implenienis  ever  iniroduced  to  ihe  noiice  of  the 
farmer  li  is  simple  in  ils  constriiclion,  ami  cprlain  and  re", 
nl  r  in  its  operation.  Ii  is  calculaied  to  plant  all  kinds  of 
seed  usually  planled  in  hills  or  diills. 

This  Machine  IS  consinicled  on  principles  altoRelher  di( 
lereiit  liom  all  others  ol  s'milnr  purpose.  It  perhirms  the 
o|ii-nlioi.  ol  planiiiij  withonl  opi-ning  a  lurrow,  iherehy  dis. 
pensing  will,  covers,  that  are  conliniially  liiihle  to  eing  and 
get  out  of  order.  It  simply  raises  the  soil  a  little  and  at 
the  same  lime  orops  the  seed  al  any  distance  desired,  when 
thesoil  falls  hack  10  IIS  original  place  and  is  mnnediaiely 
lollnvved  hy  a  movtahle  guacje,  that  leaves  the  soil  to  any 
deplh  over  ihe  seed  which  the  operator  chooses;  it  aNo  re 
moves  all  small  stones  and  sods  from  the  ground  where  the 
seed  IS  deposited. 

This  Machine  has  been  in  operation  during  the  past  reas- 
on and  thnrciughly  lesteu  by  practical  Fanners  and  Mechan- 
ics in  .Massachusells  and  New  Hampshire,  and  is  pro- 
nounced hy  them  a  complete  and  nschd  Machine,  and  is  al- 
hnved  hy  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  he  superior  to  every  other 
ini|jlemeiit  of  the  kind  now  in  use  in  the  Uniled  States  It 
operaies  equally  wllon  wet  or  dry  ground  and  is  warranted 
to  work  well  on  any  ground  thai  can  be  furrowed  wilh  Ihe 
common  plough. 

Vr  Orders  will  he  received  hy  L.  «:  S  H.  Bachei  nrn, 
Hamps/md,  A'  //.,  or  hy  ihe  snhscriber  at  Haverhill 
Alas:).,  iheir  General  Agent  for  the  United  .States,  for  Ihe 
Planter,  or  a  right  to  manufacture  and  dispose  of  them 
Any  communication  addressed  to  either  will  receive  aileu- 
'""••  T.J.GOODRICH. 


Beef,  mess, 
No    I. 
])riine, 
Beeswa.x,  white, 
yellow, 
BitisTLEs,  American, 
Butter,  shi|iping, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
sperm, 
Chetse,  new  milk, 
Cider, 


Jan.  1»41. 

7A.M. 

1  12,  M. 

1  5,P.M. 

1    Wind. 

Monday, 

23 

12 

24 

1       22 

N.W. 

Tuesday, 

iil> 

16 

34 

1       '■^^ 

S. 

Wednesday, 

3) 

28 

3'J 

1       33 

N. 

Thursday, 

31 

28 

36 

34 

E. 

Friday, 

t 

lu 

26 

32 

N.  E. 

Saturday, 

2 

22 

26 

20 

W. 

Sun. lay. 

3 

8 

ir 

10 

W. 

BKIGU10j.\    MARKET.  —  MoNiiAT,  Jan.  4,    1«40. 

Keporled  fur  lite  .\evv  KiinhonJ  l-nrlner. 

Al  M.irkel  290  Beei  Catlle,  GO  Stores,  IGOO  Sheep 
and  5U  Swine. 

I'l.ic us.—  Heef  Cattle — La.st  weeks  prices  were  fully 
sustained.  U  e  quote  tirst  quality  $5  75  a  U  00.  Sec- 
ond quality,  .•{;,')  ii5  a  o  75.  Third  quality,  ;j,4  25  a 
$5  00. 

Sheep  —Dull.  Lots  $1  50,  $1  75,  $1  92.  Wethers 
$3  25,  $3  50  and  $i  00. 

'"■Accne.  —One  lot  at  about  4c.     At  retail,  5  and  6. 


^  Deerfield.  N.  Y  May  37,  1840. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  — We  whose  names  are  hereunto  an- 
nexed, cerlify  that  we  have  examined  Bacnelders'  Paleiit 
P.anlwff  Machine,  and  seen  it  operate  on  several  of  our 
farms  in  Deerfield,  Oneida  Cnmuy;  the  .seed  planted  there- 
by seems  well  planted,  wherever  the  ground  is  in  proper  or- 
der, and  IS  now  coming  up  ;  and  we  believe  ihe  Machine 
lully  answers  the  descripiion  given  of  it  in  ihe  handbills  de- 
scribing and  recommending  il,  and  heartily  concur  in  said 
recommendation,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  will  pmve  a  val- 
uable lai.or-saving  Machine,  and  on  good  land  will  soon 
supersede  the  labor  of  planting  bv  hand  in  the  old  and  com- 
mon method.  DULPHUS   SKI.XNER 

SAMUEL  LOOK. 

BEx\JAMIN  NORTHAP. 
lam-  Dee.  30. 


GRKBN'S   PATENT   STRAW  Cl'TTKK. 


LAMP  OII..-PtRE  SPER9I  Oil.. 

E.  T  HASTINGS  &  CO.  No.  101  State  St.  keep  con- 
Plaully  foi  sale.  Winter,  Spring  and  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  bleach- 
ed and  uabh.ached  ;  which  they  warrant  to  be  of  the  best 
quality  an  1  lo  burn  without  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boslou,  Jan.  1,IS4I.  isly 

GKINDSTONKS. 

An  extensive  assorlmmt  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constanllj  on  hand  and  for  salehyAMMlC.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  at  Ihe  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  i\os.  61  and  ,".2  N'orih  Mar- 
ket Strrel,  have  for  sale,  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutter,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  not  before 
applied  to  aiy  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent etfecis  of  this  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  redaction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it.  that  the  strength  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  sufficient 
to  work  it  elTiciently. 

2.  Wilh  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cut?  two  bush- 
els a  minuie,  which  is  full  twice  as  fasi  as  has  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  oiher 
straw  cutter. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  sironaly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  bab.e  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 


Bone  Manure, 

in  casks, 
Feather.s,  norlhern,  geese, 

soul  hern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American) 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Hiv,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 
Mackerel,  No   1 
No.  2. 
No  3,       . 
■\lewives,  dry  salted.  No.  i. 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,     cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  slreet, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 

Rye 

AIeal,  Indian,  in  bhls. 

GaAiN  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yello 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime) 
southern, 

Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.  do.        finished 

Hams,  northern 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  Isl  quality, 

-2d  quality 

Lard,  Boston 

southern,       .... 
Leat^ier,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  couiiiry  do. 

Ballimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boslou,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     .... 
Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined. 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  22U0  lbs. 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .         •        ,         . 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeds;   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    . 

Flax,  .... 
Red  Clover,  northern, 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried. 
Teazles,  1st  sort,    . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Sfixony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
£_.  f  Pulled  superfine, 
^"S  I  No.  1,         .        .        . 
|3  1No.2,      .... 
^  *  ( No   3,  .         .        . 


barred 

bushel 
barrel 

pound 


pound 
dozen 
liarrel 
bushel 

pound 


quintal 


1  .'iO 
S  7.3 
5  on 

1  70 

2  00 


6  75 
:i7 
23 
3.-, 
10 
IS 
12 


I  25 
I  50 


37 

9 

2  50 

2  37 

1  25 

barrel  |l4  25 


17  00 
5  31 
5  50 


bushel 


pound 


pound 


cask 
gallon 


3  12 
62  ; 

58, 

65  I 

42  I 

28  I 

1^00  1 

28  00  ! 

11  j 

15  00  ! 

10  50  ' 

35 

10 

30 

27 
29 
23 
24 
22 
21 
75 
20 


I  15 
40 


1  78 

6  00 
5  62 

2  2S 
2  60 

10  60 
9  00 

7  00 
40 
29 
70 
13 
25 
L3 

40 

8 

1  50 

1  76 

32 

3r 

45 
12 

2  58 

2  76 

I  33 

14  50 

13  00 


18  no 

S  37 
5  62 

5  50 
3  37 
3  25 
63 
60 
64 
63 

44 
32 

20  00 

30  oa 

13 

u 

16  08 

3a 
11 

3S 

29 
30 
25 
26 
21 
22 
80 
2T 

1  OS 

I  16 

45 


liarrel 

17  00 
16  00 

" 

14  00 

13  00 

" 

13  00 

14  00 

bushel 

2  50 

3  00 

K 

70 

80 

1  sn 

" 
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3  00 

11 

2  25 
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2  00 

2  50 

pounil 
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11 

** 
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" 
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13 
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NEW     ENGLAND    FAR.VIER 


JAIV.  6,   I-*  '. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

liyThc  following  excellent  article    is    from  the 
Vermont  Watclininn  ami  Stute  Journal.      Itabonnds 
in  judicioiLs  advice  to  bolli  mothers  and   danglitcri*. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  our  land,  aye,  fur    our    race, 
were  llie  true  ends  of  firruile  edi  catioji  understsod 
and  kept  constantly     in    view.     The    instances    in 
which  men  of  sense  and  worth    beci.nie  dupes,   are 
only  the  exceptions,  not  the  general  rnle.      So  that 
if  there  be  mothers  who  aim  only  at    ^'ctting    their 
dau},fhters  well  married— or   danyhters  whose  cliief 
object  is  to  get    well    married — they    defeat   their 
own  purposes  just  so  far  as  practical    acrinaintancc 
with  household    labors    and    vigilant    discitiline   of 
the  lieart  are  sacriliced  to  the  spurious  j;entilily  of 
parlor  listlessness  and  free    paiticipation    in  iieart- 
corrupting    gossip.     The    wise  ones  of   the    oilier 
aex  are  seldom  caught  by  folly  ;  the  foolish  are  not 
worth  catching.      [labits  of  active  industry,  of  neat- 
ness and  frugality  ;  together  with  good  sense,  solid 
intellectual  attainments,  charity  in    judging  others, 
and  unfailing  kindness,  are  woman's  betitling  orna- 
ments in  all  ranks  of  society.     Decked    in    these, 
she  will  n.ake  her  appropriate  and  happy    influence 
felt  both  at  the  lire  side  and  in   society.      Wearing 
these,  changes  of  fortune   can    neither    make    nor 
ruin  the  sources  of  her  highest  enjoyments.    When 
educated  for  usefulness  she  is  educated  for    happi- 
ness and  respectability. — Ed. 

BROTHER    JONATHAN'S   WIP^PS  ADVICE 

HER  MARRIAGE. 


TO    HKR  UAL'GHTKK  ON  T«  E  DAY 

Now.  Poliy,  as  you  are  about  to  leave  us,  a  few 
words  seem  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Although 
I  regret  the  separation,  yel  I  am  pleased  that  your 
prospects  are  good.  You  must  not  think  that  all 
before  you  are  Elysian  fields.  Toil,  care  and 
troulile  are  the  companions  of  frail  human  nature. 
Old  connexions  will  he  dissolved  by  distance,  by 
time  and  death.  New  ones  are  formed  Every 
thing  pertaining  to  this  life  is  on  the  change. 

A  well  cultivated  mind  united  with  a  pleasant, 
easy  disposition,  is  the  greatest  a-ccomplislnnent  in 
a  lady.  I  have  endeavored  from  the  first  to  the 
present  moment,  to  bring  you  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  you  for  future  usefulness  in  society. — 
Woman  was  never  made  merely  to  see  .and  be  seen  ; 
but  to  fill  an  important  space  in  the  great  chain  in 
nature,  planned  and  formed  by  the  Almighty  I'arent 
of  the  universe.  You  have  been  educated  in  hab- 
its of  indu.stry,  frugality,  economy  and  neatness, 
and  in  these  you  have  not  disappointed  me. 

It  is  for  the  man  to  provide,  and  for  the  wife  to 
care  and  see  that  every  thing  within  her  circle  of 
movement,  is  done  in  order  and  season;  therefore 
let  method  and  order  be  considered  important.  A 
place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  time, 
are  good  family  moltos. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  every  kind  of  business 
appropriate  to  tin-  kitchen,  is  indispensable,  for 
without  such  knowledge  a  lady  is  Incapable  of  the 
management  of  her  own  business,  and  is  liable  to 
imposition  by  lirr  servants  every  day.  But  in 
those  things  you  have  been  instructed. 

You  will  be  mistress  of  your  own  house,  and  ob- 
serve the  rules  in  which  you  have  been  educated. 
You  will  endeavor  above  all  things  to  make  your 
fireside  the  most  agreeable  place  lor  the  man  of 
your  choice.  Pleasantry  and  a  happy  disposition 
will  ever  be  considered  necessary  to  this  important 
end — but  a  foolish    fondness   is    disgusting   to  all. 


Let  reason  and  common  sense  ever  guide — these 
aided  by  a  pleasant,  friendly  disposition,  render 
life  happy;  and  without  these  it  is  not  desirabh-. 
Remember  your  cousin  Eliza.  She  married  with 
the  highest  prospects  ;  but  from  a  petulent,  peev- 
ish, and  I  omplaining  disposition,  and  negligence, 
every  thing  went  wrong  ;  and  her  home  became  a 
place  of  disiiuietude  to  her  husband.  To  avoid 
this,  he  sou.'ht  a  ])hice  to  pass  away  vacant  time, 
where,  associated  with  those  more  wicked  than 
himself,  he  ctmtracted  the  habit  of  intemperance, 
and  all  was  lost — and  poor  Eliza  was  thrown  upon 
the  charity  of  her  friends. 

Be  pleasant  and  obliging  to  your  neighbors  — 
ready  to  grant  assistance  when  necessary.  Be 
careful  of  their  characters,  and  do  not  readily  be- 
lieve an  ill  report.  Throw  the  mantle  of  charity 
over  their  failings,  knowing  that  we  aje  human  and 
liable  to  err.  Abhor  a  t;:ttler,  and  give  no  place 
to  the  reports  of  such.  However  strong  a  provo- 
cation-may  be,  never  contend  for  the    last  word. 

Let  your  bible  show  that  it  is  used.  Give  no 
place  to  novels  in  your  library.  Let  history,  biog- 
raphy and  travels  be  read,  when  time  and  oppm-to- 
nity  admit  —  without  interfering  with  the  important 
duties  of  the  family.  Be  not  ignorant  of  the  events 
of  the  time  being — therefore  read  some  journal  of 
the  day^ 

As  to  friends  who  may  call  on  you — never  be 
confused  or  in  a  hurry;  treat  them  with  hospitality 
and  politeness,  and  endeavor  to  make  tliern  happy 
in  their  own  way.  Never  leaze  them  to  do  this 
or  that  which  they  do  not  prefer.  True  politeness 
consists  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  deportment,  and 
making  our  friends  easy,  and  permitting  them  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  that  way  which  is  most  pleas- 
ing to  them. 

Speak  with  deliberation.  The  other  sex  tell  us 
that  "the  female  tongue  is  i>ever  tired  ;"  he  it  so  : 
let  it  be  regulated  by  reason. 

At  the  close  of  the  week,  if  possible,  let  all  your 
work,  for  the  time,  be  done  ;  so  that  on  Sunday 
you  may  improve  your  time  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  be  appropriate  to  the  day,  and  never,  extraor- 
dinaries  excepted,  let  your  seat  be  vacant  at  church. 
As  to  dress — decency  is  becoming  to  all,  but  ex- 
travagance opens  a  door  to  want;  follow  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day  so  far  as  decency  and  good  sense 
will  approve-,  but  avoid  singularity.  Be  not  trou- 
bled for  what  yon  have  not;  be  thankful  for,  and 
take  care  of  what  you  have.  A  leghorn  hat  loaded 
with  flowers,  will  not  cure  the  head  ache,  nor  a 
gold  watch  prevent  the  consumption. 


POl  DRETTE. 

TtiP  Mifipciihers  reside  in  llie  slate  of  New  .Jersey,  many 
of  us  la  llie  vli'inily  ot"  ttie  wnrks  erecl<;(l  fiy  Anthony  Dey, 
of  the  cilj  of  New  Voik,  on  the  I  laeken^nck  river,  in  New 
Jersey,  lor  the  niaiiuliielory  of  Urate  :ukI  l^oaretle,  called 
"  'J'ltc,  Loti  Miaufiidnrin^  Company  ''  We  have  u«.ed  itie 
poudrelle  on  ihe  Spring  Crops  this  year,  'R-lo.  We  find  it 
a  valuable  nvtiiiLre,  superior  to  any  olher  kind  l!ial  ir^  have 
ever  used,  and  considering  the  ^facilitij  of  its  transportation 
to  the  Jield,  the  small  quantity  required  in  the  apjilicntion  to 
the  crops,  the  quickness  of  its  operation  on  ve^elahle  mitlcr, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied. — all  lend  :o  reeom 
mend  iis  use  to  ifie  (ariner  anil  gardener  a?  the  cheapest  and 
beat  ?nanure,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Ttiose  of  lis  who  have  applied  il  to  corn  and  polntoes  think 
tlial  il  ripens  ifiose  vegelaliies  quicker  ttian  any  oltier  ma- 
nure In'  several  weelis. 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  1540. 


Jacob  D.   Van   Winkle. 
John  J:  Sewkirk. 
John  Tise. 
Daniel  Van  Riper. 
Geor^re  DemoU. 
J-Jenry  Drai/lon. 
Josiah  Hnrnbiower. 
Corns.  Van  Winkle. 


P.  P.  mish. 

G.  C.  Van  Riper. 

Gcortre  Tise. 
Williant    Wood 
John  Durj/ee. 
George  Newkirk. 
Garret  Newkirk. 
Daniel  Vreeland. 


yiiares  in  the  above  <-ompany  are  Sum  earh,  and  may  fie 
hail  liy  applyiiiq  to  .Aniiioiiy  Dey  No.  73  Crdar  ?>t.  New 
Viirk, — Tlie  owner  will  receive  'Zf\  percent,  per  annum, 
pa\'iihle  in  money,  or  .')0  bnsliels  of  Piuidretie.  The  price  to 
those  wlio  liny  Pondrettc  is  40  cents  a  hnshel.  It  costs  tlie 
Siockhnlders  1'2  cents  a  It-jshel.  One  cents  irorth,  that  is, 
20  (.)dls.  will  manuie  '20  lulls  of  corn,  atui  ihe  iiUe  quantity 
Ij  hills  of  l'i!t.itoes. 

New*;])apers  friendly  to  agricnltnre  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  rarmers  and  Gardeners  by  publishing  the  afiove. 
Dec.  22. 


BOSfE  IHASURE. 

The  snliscril.er  informs  tus  friends  and  the  pufdi -.,  thai 
alter  ten  years  e.xperience,  he  is  fully  convinced  tiiat  L,roniul 
Iioties  torm  the  most  powerful  slinudanl  that  can  l»e  applied 
10  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  .Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Rone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  lto,\!iury,  ^\.  tiu*  New 
En^lanif  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No  52 
North  Market  Streel,  or  lliiough  the  Post  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  aliention. 

March4,  1S40.  NAHUMWARD. 


Georgia  Silk The  Macon   Telegraph  says — 

"  At  a  late  term  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  this  coun- 
ty, one  of  the  presiding  judges  appeared  on  the 
bench  with  silk  stockings,  silk  handkerchief,  &x., 
made  by  his  own  family  or  some  of  his  friends,  of 
the  production  of  their  own  cocooneries.  The  next 
day  another  of  the  judges,  A.  E.  Ernest,  Esq.,  ap- 
peared in  a  full  suit  of  silk,  (including  coat,  vest, 
pantaloons,  stockings,  pocket  handkerchietf  and 
stock,)  produced  and  manufactured  wliolly  and  en- 
tirely in  his  own  family.  Judge  E.  is  of  opiniim 
that  domestic  silk  will,  before  many  years,  be  found 
the  most  economical  article  for  negro  clothing  as 
well  as  ladies  and  gentlemen's  dresses." 

Flight  of  Birds. — A  crow  will  fly  at    the  rate 
of  2.5  miles  an  hour,   a  hawk  40,  and  an   eaglo  80. 


POUDRETTF. 

This  valuable  manure  may  tic  had  on  application  to  the 
suhscrilier,  at  the  office  ol  the  "  New  York  Poudrette  Com- 
pany"  No  120  Nassau  street,  New  V'ork.  Il  is  in-odorous. 
and  may  be  transported  in  barrels,  on  hoard  of  any  vess^- 
or  steamboat,  without  offence — and  it  will  he  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuatde  article  as  ^/ertilizrr  on  any  soil,  and  for 
any  crops;  but  more  especially  for  gardens  ^nd  flowers,  as 
there  are  no  tout  seeds  in  il.  Poudretle  has  been  use. I  for 
three  seasons  witli  entire  success  on  Long  Inland,  by  many 
(iractical  tbrmers,  as  may  fie  ascertained  from  letters  and 
statements  made  hy  them,  and  published  at  this  office  in  a 
pamphlet  containing  also  ttie  *^  act  of  incorporation,^^  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Vorli  ;  and  other  fads  in  relation  to  the  subject.  Price  a.*) 
cents  per  bushel.  Barrels  cost  25  cents  each,  and  hold  4 
bushels  Persons  wishing  to  make  an  experiment  on  a 
small  sca'e  can  olitain  one  barrel  by  enclosing  a  two  dollar 
current  bank  fiill — or  ^/i7-ee  barrels  by  enclosing_,^r('  dollars, 
free  of  postage.  On  receipt  of  the  money  ttie  article  will  be 
put  up  and  forwarded  as  directed 

*.f*  Price  of  sfiares,  one  hundred  dollars— whicli  entitles 
the  hohler  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  poudrette  annually, 
during  the  termofilie  charter;  fifty  bushels  in  time  Inr  spring 
use,  and  (ifty  bushels  in  time  for  fall  use  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  be  entitled  to  the  spring  oividend — and,  ifdesired 
for  experiment,  a  few  bushels  may  fie  had  this  fall. 

All  orders,  or  applications  in  relation  to  the  liusincss, 
mast  fie  made  to  the  subscriber,  120  Nassau  street,  New 
York.  D.  K.  MfNOR. 

JJ"  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  tha!  the  "  Aeiv  York 
Poudrette  Company^'  is  in  no  way  ^onncct^d  with  the 
'■  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,"  of  which  Anthony  Dey 
and  Pcler  Barthclcmy  ate,  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dec.  9,  ls4u.  3m.  D.  K.  M. 


THE    NEW   KNGLAND  PAK.IIKR 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  annum 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of' suliscriliing  are  entitled  to  a  (e 
duciionof  59  cents. 
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N  .    E  .    FARMER. 


The  foIlowiiTT  from  the  Albany  Cultivator,  con- 
tains ^iiod  instruction  and  advice,  which  arc  not 
less  timely  in  January  than  in  December,  the  month 
for  wliich  the  article  was  written. 

WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Cari:  of  Stock  in  Winter From  December  until 

April,  in  our  northern  climate,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  dejree  in  more  southern  ones,  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  consists  in  the  care  of  his  domes- 
tic animals.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  loss  to 
the  fanner  is  the  wretched  condition  in  which  his 
animals  are  frequently  kept:  their  wool,  their  milk, 
and  their  ability  to  hibor  being  in  a  great  measure 
determined  by  their  mode  of  keeping  during  the 
winter.  VVithuut  shelter,  without  water,  without 
food,  or  at  best  an  irregular  and  partial  supply,  it 
must  be  e.vpectfd  that  disease  will  invade  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and  occasion  losses  that  months 
of  hard  labor  will  be  required  to  counterbalance. 

At  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  farmer 
should  carefully  examine  the  condition  of  all  his 
animaU;  ascertain  whether  any  are  unwell,  weak, 
low  in  rtesii,  and  the  cause.  Such  animals  require 
particular  attention.  One  diseased  animal  may  in- 
fect a  hundred  if  brought  into  close  contact  with 
them  ;  a  weak,  poor  animal  will  fare  worse  with  a 
number  than  ainne,  and  the  chances  of  getting 
through  the  vvinter  are  proportionably  abridged ; 
and  all  such  must  have  good  care  and  attention,  or 
there  will  be  a  total  loss.  If  there  is  one  truth  re- 
specting animals  more  deserving  of  remembrance 
than  another,  it  is  that  the  animal  entering  the  win- 
ter months  in  high  condition,  is  already  half  win- 
tered;  that  is,  the  care  and  food  required  to  bring 
him  out  well  and  hearty  in  the  spring,  will  not  be 
one  half  as  much  as  will  be  required  by  the  one 
that  commences  winter,  spring  poor.  A  fat,  strong 
animal,  will  be  warm  and  comfortable,  where  a 
poor,  weak  one  can  hardly  live,  and  the  hearty  vig- 
orous one  will  digest  and  assimilate  food  which 
the  weak  one  wciuld  scarcely  taste.  All  weak  and 
sickly  animals  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter,  should  be  kept  by  them- 
selves, and  receive  the  best  care,  and  the  best 
keeping  possible. 

Shelter  for  animals  is  a  point  too  often  neglect- 
ed by  farmers.  Their  sheep  or  cattle  are  left  to 
find  the  warm  side  of  a  stack  or  fence,  during  our 
winter  storms  of  snow  or  rain  as  they  best  can  ; 
and  when  the  former  dieotfby  the  dozen  in  March, 
or  hi.s  cows  are  "  on  the  lift"  for  a  month  or  two  in 
the  spring,  the  owner  affects  to  wonder  at  the  cause, 
or  why  his  neigiibor  who  has  good  sheds  is  not  as 
unlucky  a?  himself.  Domestic  animals  must  have 
a  shelter ;  it  is  as  necessary  for  them  as  it  is  for 
man,  and  one  miiy  as  well  talk  of  comfort  without 
it  as  the  other.  Few  things  are  more  trying  to 
the  men  who  has  a  smil,  than  to  see  a  Hock  of 
sheep  crouching  in  ;'.  corner  of  the  fence  half  buried 
in  sno'v  ;  a  lew  lean  cow-!,  their  feet  so  drawn  to- 
gether by  cold  and  hunger  that  all   might   stand  in 


ahalfbushel;  half  a  dozen  swine  of  the  alligator 
breed,  squealing,  and  their  noses  imploringly  turn- 
ed to  the  place  where  the  trough  should  be;  and 
the  satne  air  of  discomfort  and  misery  pervading 
every  thing  on  the  premises.  Where  animals  are 
kept  in  this  way  we  instinctively  expect  to  hnd  the 
windows  of  the  house  stutled  with  cloaks  and  old 
hats,  and  the  owner  at  the  tire-side  of  the  nearest 
tavern  or  grogshop,  and  rarely  will  such  expecta- 
tion be  disappointed.  It  is  very  true  much  less  at- 
tention wa.s  paid  to  the  shelter  of  animals  than 
now,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  dilVerence  in 
the  mode  of  keeping  was  not  greater  than  that  ex- 
isting in  the  wool,  size,  maturity  and  value  of  the 
respective  animals. 

Water  is  another  essential  thing  in  the  winter 
management  of  animahs,  but  it  is  a  thing  more  fre- 
quently neglected  than  almost  any  other  matter 
connected  with  their  comfort.  Cattle  are  often  al- 
lowed during  the  severest  storms,  to  go  half  a  mile 
to  drink,  and  require  a  good  feed  and  an  hour  in  a 
warm  stable  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  labor 
of  wallowing  through  the  snow.  In  addition  to 
this,  their  drink  is  frequently  found  in  a  slough, 
and  the  animal  is  covered  to  the  knees  in  mud, 
which  is  h'ft  to  freeze,  stiffen  the  legs,  and  by  re- 
tarding the  circulation  cause  their  freezing.  It  is 
no  disadvantage  to  cattle  to  go  a  suitable  distance 
to  water,  but  rather  a  benefit,  as  proinoling  circu- 
lation in  the  feet,  and  thus  preventing  diseases  of 
the  extremities;  but  the  place  of  resort  should  be 
free  from  mud,  and  room  for  the  animals  to  ap- 
proach without  crowding  or  fighting.  Sheep  are 
almost  universally  the  victims  of  neglect  in  respect 
to  water;  while,  although  they  can  live  without 
it,  water  is  as  essential  to  their  cointbrt,  and  used 
by  them  as  constantly  as  it  is  by  cattle.  There 
are  few  farms  on  which,  with  a  very  little  expense, 
plenty  of  water  may  not  be  had  sufficiently  near 
the  barn  for  all  the  purposes  of  stock;  and  where 
buildings  are  to  be  erected,  particular  reference 
should  be  had  to  this  point. 

Animals  should  be  salted  in  the  winter  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  regularity.  Farmers  are 
too  careless  about  this  in  summer,  and  are  apt  to 
neglect  it  altogether  in  winter — a  course  which 
requires  reformation  at  once.  It  is  necessary  for 
their  health,  gives  an  appetite,  and  summer  or  win- 
ter they  should  always  have  access  to  salt.  \\  here 
a  farmer  has  no  sheds  or  troughs  for  salting,  the 
best  way  is  to  make  a  strong  brine  and  sprinkle  it 
over  the  hay,  straw  or  other  fodder  they  are  to  re- 
ceive. Such  food  will  be  eaten  more  cleanly,  and 
there  will  be  no  waste  of  the  salt. 

Regularity  in  foddering  nr  feeding  all  animals, 
is  very  necessary.  Experience  has  shown  that  a 
given  quantity  of  t'ood  will  keep  an  animal  in  much 
better  condition  when  fed  to  them  at  regular  hours, 
than  when  given  to  them  without  order  and  at  hap- 
hazard. In  the  former  case  the  animal  in  the  in- 
tervals of  feeding  is  quiet;  he  has  taken  his  meals 
and  is  expecting  nothing  more  until  the  staled  hour 
arrives,  for  all  animals  soon  acquire  the  habit  of 
computing  time  quite  accurately  ;  in  the  latter  case 
he  is    continually   restless   and    uneasy — bleating. 


bellowing,  or  squealing,  and  wasting  what  nourish- 
ment he  receives,  in  expectations  and  efforts  to  ob- 
tain more.  Feed  your  cattle  regularly  tiien,  what- 
ever may  be  the  kind  of  fiod.  This  half  starving 
animals,  feeding  them  as  it  suits  yourconvenience, 
keeping  them  without  salt  or  water,  and  thinking 
they  can  get  along  witlmut  shelter,  is  bad  policy, 
and  should  be  repudiated  at  once  by  every  man 
who  would  be  merciful  to  his  beast,  or  find  in  his 
pocket  satisfactory  evidence  that  keeping  stock  is 
not  a  losing  business. 

Preparation  oj  Fire  Wood. — Another  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  winter  is  the  getting  of  wood 
for  the  year.  This  work  must  not  be  put  off  till 
the  last  of  the  season,  since  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
farmer  has  too  often  the  pleasure  of  drawing  his 
wood  a  jag  at  a  time,  and  finding  when  he  comes 
to  cut  it,  (perhaps  when  he  should  be  haying  or 
reaping,)  lliat  it  is  so  filled  with  gravel,  that  his 
axe  will  require  grinding  after  each  operation.  The 
wood-house  must  be  filled  in  the  winter  for  the 
next  season's  use,  that  green  wood  and  smoke,  and 
the  sour  looks  of  the  good  woman,  and  the  delay 
incident  to  bad  wood  and  worse  fires  may  be  avoid- 
ed. Where  a  saving  of  fuel  is  desirable,  and  this 
is  decidedly  the  case  with  most  farmers  in  this 
country,  it  is  better  to  use  the  saw  in  preference  to 
the  axe  as  far  as  is  practicable.  But  where  the 
axe  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  gather  up  the 
chips  if  the  wood  is  cut  in  the  wood  lot  instead  of 
the  yard,  as  we  have  found  by  experience  that  a 
chopper  in  cutting  up  three  cords  of  four  feet  wood, 
will  make  a  full  wagon  load  of  chips,  which  for 
many  purposes  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
wood,  and  too  frequently  now  wholly  lost  for  the 
use  of  fuel. 

Where  there  is  no' frOod-house  the  fuel  should 
he  drawn,  split,  and  closely  piled  in  such  a  way 
that  a  roof  of  boards  may  be  placed  over  it  to  pro- 
tect the  wood  from  the  weather  while  seasoning, 
and  after  it  is  dried.  The  difference  between  pro- 
tected wood  and  that  exposed,  is  nearly  as  great 
as  that  between  wood  made  from  green  trees  and 
from  dead  ones.  The  more  hard,  heavy  and  sound 
fire  wood  is,  the  better  it  will  be  when  dried,  and 
the  least  decay  or  exposure  to  the  elements  after 
cutting,  is  prejudicial.  Some  have  contended  that 
part  of  green  wood  is  preferable  to  having  it  whol- 
ly dry.  This  is  a  decided  mistake;  as  the  experi- 
ments (if  Count  Rumford  proved  that  the  difference 
in  the  heat  given  out,  was  precisely  equal  to  that 
required  to  evaporate  the  same  quantity  of  water  as 
was  contained  in  the  green  wood. 

Improvement  of  the  Mind. — And  now,  when  your 
animals  and  every  thing  within  doors  is  well  and 
snugly  cared  for,  is  the  time  during  the  winter 
evenings,  and  days  when  the  storm  confines  you  to 
vour  homes,  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowl- 
edge, and  avail  yourself  of  the  means  of  educating 
and  schooling  the  man  as  well  as  the  child,  which 
happily  are  within  the  reach  of  every  American 
citizen.  Books,  magazines,  papers  on  all  subjects 
and  in  profusion  exist;  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts have  placed  excellent  collections  within   the 
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reach  of  every  one;  and  the  whole  genius  of  our 
insliUitiiins,  the  history  of  our  most  distinguishnd 
men,  and  the  undisputed  advantages  of  Ijnowledge, 
invite  to  a  perusal.  The  demand  is  made  upon 
the  fanner  as  well  a"  others,  and  none  can  be  uicjre 
interested  in  the  acquisition  than  ho.     The  success- 


support  himself  and  liin  family,  wilh  the  necessaries 
aud  comforts  of  life,  is  not  a  whit  below  the  one 
who  measures  tape  behind  the  counter,  mystifies 
the  law  at  the  bar,  or  presides  at  tlm  councils  of  a 
nation.  There  is  a  vulvar  an<l  most  pernicious 
feelinjj  abroad  in   the    community   on  tliia  subject. 


ful  prosecution  of  his  business ;  the  duty  owed  to  Fathers  must  educate  their  sons  for  one  of  what  is 
hin.sclf  and  his  country  ;  the  necessity  of  intelli- 1  called  'the  learned  professions.'  Mothers,  must 
gence  to  the  continuance  of  our  institutions;  all  i  marry  their  daughters,  to  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a 
require  and  force  upon  the  farmer  the  propriety  of  clergyman,  or  a  merchant.  Horror!  the  good  la- 
employing  every  leisure  hour  in  strengthening  and^dy  would  as  soon  think  or  marrying  her  beautiful 
improving  the  mind.  daughter  to  a  Winnebago,  as  to  a  homely,  industri- 

There  are  many  who  seem  to  suppose  that  where   ous,  and   honorable    mechanic.       Why,  the  family 
the  man  or  woman  has  learned  to    read    and  write,  |  would    be  disgraced,  the  name    dishonored. — No! 

no!     The  business  of  a  carpenler,  a  blachsmith  or 


or  mastered  perfectly  the  rudiments  of  education, 
the  work  is  done,  and  he  has  notlnug  more  to  thinU 
of  in  the  way  of  learning.  This  is  a  serious  mis- 
take ;  and  it  is  KS  fatal  to  the  liberally  educated, 
and  as  common  to  them,  as  to  him  whose  learning 
has  been  gained  at  the  district  school.  When  the 
boy  or  the  man  leaves  the  school  or  the  college, 
they  are  not  educated,  however  great  may  have 
been  their  acquirements.  The  means  only  have 
been  gained  of  obtaining  an  education,  and  with- 
out their  continued  use  and  unwearied  application, 
a  man  may  live  many  years  very  learned,  and  die 
at  last  little  better  than  a  fool.  It  is  this  educa- 
tion of  the  mind,  the  turning  of  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical uses,  which  has  marked  the  rise  of  the  great- 
est men  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Read,  then, 
acquire  knowledge,  use  it  faithfully,  and  be  an 
honor  to  your  country.  On  the  use  you  make  of 
your  winters  much  is  depending,  and  the  work  of 
educating  tiie  mind  is  one  ttiat  cannot  be  neglect- 
ed with  impunity. 

As  every  farmer  should  keep  a  record  of  his 
farming  operations,  the  account  of  His  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  course 
of  cropping  has  been  conducted,  the  close  of  the 
year  or  the  winter  forms  an  excellent  time  for  ex- 
amining it  carefully,  and  correcting  any  errors  in 
practice  that  may  be  discovered.  Especially  look 
over  your  list  of  purchases  (it  is  to  be  hoped  you 
did  not  run  in  debt  for  any  thing,)  and  see  whether 
any  useless  articles  were  purchased — a  course  to 
be  strictly  guanlfd  against  in  future.  Never  buy 
a  thing  you  do  not  want,  however  cheap  it  may  be, 
for  if  this  is  done,  you  will  soon  find  yourself  una- 
ble to  obtain  the  articles  you  need.  The  Farmer's 
Book  is  an  essential  part  of  every  farming  estab- 
lishment, useful  in  many  res[)ects,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked.  One  half  of  the  failures  and 
mishaps  of  life,  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the  past 
and  the  lessons  it  teaches.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
wise  to  profit  by  these,  to  know  and  shun  past  er- 
rors in  a  future  course  ;  and  to  do  this,  such  a  re- 
cord is  indispensable.  Years  are  the  monuments 
that  mark  our  course  ;  their  lapse  should  show  the 
lessons  each  one  must  have  taught,  have  not  been 
in  vain. 


From  th.-  S;;irit  of  the  .\g 
OCCUPATIONS. 


a  farm'Pr,  is  not  so  nspeclnble  os  that  of  shaving 
notes,  dm wling  stolidity  from  the  desk,  peddling 
rotten  wood  for  pills,  or  selling  sniifTand  tobacco. 
And  yet,  the  duties  of  all  the  learned  prol'essions, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  mercantile  life,  are  performed 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  shoemaker  waxes  his 
thread,  and  the  farmer  plants  his  potatoes,  viz.  to 
obtain  a  livim!  !  Still,  a  set  of  miserable,  upstart 
fools,  who  are  almost  universally  low. bred  people 
themselves,  people  who  have  begun  life  in  the 
ditch,  endeavor  to  establish  in  society  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, distinctions  which  they  vainly  hope  will 
elevate  them  above  the  common  mass  from  which 
they  were  taken,  and  give  to  them,  an  importance 
which  innate  worth  and  honesty  could  not  com- 
mand for  them.  Labor  is  labor.  Honest  labor  is 
honest  labor.  Honest  and  honorable  labor  are  the 
same,  whether  performed  by  the  king  or  tne  beggar, 
and  \i  just  a.s  honorable  in  one  as  the  other.  It  is 
true,  that  all  men,  by  habit  and  by  taste  are  not  fitted 
to  pursue  the  same  vocations,  and  that  there  are 
natural  divisions,  not  ilistini:tions,  as  the  word  is 
commonly  used,  created  by  habit  and  taste.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  fits  us  for  a  discharge  of  all 
the  peculiar  duties  that  devolve  upon  us  as  members 
of  society.  But  to  say,  that  because  a  man  per- 
forms any  given  duty,  however  humble,  though 
necessary  that  duty  may  be,  necessarily  degrades 
him,  or  renders  him  less  meritorious,  than  his 
neighbor,  who  performs  another  duly,  yet  not  more 
faithfully  ;  is  to  say  that  we  still  adhere  to  the  mo- 
narchicnl  principles  of  the  old  world. 

Let  the  faihcr  educate  his  son  to  some  honorable 
calling,  and  if  he  have  a  predilection  for  any  par- 
ticular business,  as  is  often  the  case,  U?t  him  follow 
it,  if  it  be  possible — it  is  the  man  that  enobles  the 
business,  not  the  business  that  ennobles  the  man  — 
and  not  spend  a  thought  irpnn  the  distinctions  in 
occupations,  honorable  and  honest,  that  fools  have 
attempted  to  build  up.  Let  children  be  taught  to 
be  honorable,  honest,  and  upright,  to  set  a  proper 
value  upon  the  riches  of  a  world  which  is  only,  at 
best,  a  bubble,  blown  into  existence  to-day  to 
burst  to-morrow,  and  to  understand  that  the  only 
true  and  real  distinctions  in  society  are  those  of 
virtue  and  vice,  and  that  the  only  true  and  endur- 
ing riches  are  an  intellect  duly  cultivated,  affec- 
tions schooled,  and  a  heart  that  knows  no  guile. 


MR  COLMAN'S   ADDRESSES. 


There  is  not  a  more  foolish  notion  afloat  in  the 
world,  than  the  one  that  it  is  the  orcupalion  that;  Last  week  we  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  an 
gives  character  to  the  man.  One  occupation,  as  ,  address  fro.n  the  Agricultural  Commissioner. — 
the  means  of '  getting  a  living,'  as  the  jihrase  goes,  !  Upon  opening  the  book,  we  find  it  containing  three 
is  precisely  as  high  and  creditable  as  another,  pro-  ;  distinct  addresses — one  delivered  at  New  Haven — 
vided  that  it  be  honorable,  and  in  accordance  with  one  at  Norwich — and  the  third  at  Hartford.  From 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  The  man  who  holds  j^he  first,  which  is  pleasant  and  appropriate,  we  make 
the  plough,  hammers  his  iron,  or  drives  his  peg,  to   ,he  following  extracts. 


FALSE     BFLICACY. 

The  nature  of  soils  has  been  long  a  subject 
of  philosophical  investigation  ;  and  that,  with  the- 
applicati.m  and  operation  of  manures,  seems  now 
to  be  bedding  in  reserve  for  chemistry  its  most 
brilliant  triumphs.  Do  I  ofTeild  a  fasiidious  ear  by 
a  reference  to  a  topic  so  humble  ?  In  looking  at  the 
masterpiece  of  human  genius  in  sculpture,  the  Venus 
de  Medicis,  the  vulgar  mind  brings  away  from  the 
contemplation  no  higher  .sentiment  than  that  it  is 
naked.  The  pure  and  disciplined  mind  hardly 
conscious  of  this  fact,  and  feeling  the  responsive 
movements  of  the  divinity  within  itself,  admires 
with  adoring  wonder  the  triumphs  of  genius  in  this 
sensi'ile  imhodiment  of  the  highest  beauties  of 
form  in  the  works  of  the  Creator.  So  it  is  wilh 
other  objects  in  nature,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
eye  with  which  we  look  at  them.  The  vulgar 
mind,  ill  the  heap  of  manure  by  the  road  side, 
thinks  only  of  its  offeiisiveness  and  corruption. 
The  well  disciplined  mind  regards  it  as  an  element 
in  one  of  the  most  afiecting  miracles  of  tlie  divine 
power,  and  adores  that  beneficent  agency,  which, 
in  its  mysterious  operations,  converts  this  refuse 
into  fruits  and  flowers. 

CITY  AND    COUNTRY    MA^NERS. 

Agriculture,   as   a    pursuit,  commends    itself  to 
persons  of  refined  taste  and  sentiment.       I    know 
how  I  shall  startle  the  ear  of  city  fastidiousness  by 
such  an  assertion  ;  but  I  rely  upon  your  candor  that 
I  shall  not   offend  by  the  expression  of   my  honest 
convictions.     There  is  much  in  the  country  that  is 
vulgar,  rude,  and  ofl'ensive.     There    is  no  occasion 
for    this.     This   is  not    the   fault  of   the    country. 
But  is    there  more  of  this    in    the    country  than    is 
to  be  found  in  cities  ?     These  things  depend  much 
upon  ourselves.      The  artificial   forms  of  social  in- 
tercourse do    not  prevail   in   the   country  as  in  the 
town — at   lest   they  are    not  the  same  ;    but  it   is 
often  delightful  to  lay  aside,  at   least    for  a    while, 
the  buckram  and  the  starch.     I  have  been  through 
life  familiar   with  all  classes  of   people.       I    have 
been  many  years  a  citizen   in  the  cities,  and  a  far- 
mer among  the  farmers.       I  have    been   a  frequent 
visiter  in  city  palaces,  and  many  a  time  an  indwel- 
ler  of  the  humblest   mansions  in  the  secluded  parts 
of  the  country  ;   and  I  must  say,  without  derogating 
from  the  refinements  of  the  most   approved  society 
in  the   cities,    that  the   comparison    in    respect    to 
courtesy  and  civility  would  not  ti  rn  out  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  country.     True  politeness  is  not 
matter  of   mere  form  or   manner,  but  of  sentiment 
and  heart.       There    are    rude    and    vulgar  people 
everywhere  ;     but   will  not  a  sober  judgment  pro- 
nounce it  as  great  a  rudeness  to  be  sent  knowingly 
away    from   the   door  of   one  who  calls    lierself   a 
friend  by  a  servant  with  a  lie  put   in  his  mouth,  as 
to  be  received  hy  the  kind    woman   who  welcomes 
us  heartily  to  her  wash-tub  or  her  spinning-wheel, 
and  sweeps  a    place  for  us   without  apology  to  sit 
down   at  her  kitchen  fire  ?      You    will    pardon   the 
h<mioliness  of  my    illustrations.      Yi.u    may  thread 
your  beautiful  valley   from  the  ocean  to  the  moun- 
tains ;    you  may,  as  I  have  done,  follow  the  silver 
stream,   whose  honored    name    is    borne   by    your 
Commonwealth,  from  the  place  where  it  deposits  its 
contributions  in  the  mighty  treasury  of  the  sea,  to 
its  gushing  sources   under  the   snow. clad  summits 
of  the  north,  and  traverse   every  State  whose  bor- 
ders are  laved  by  its  gentle  waters,  and  good  man- 
ners on  your  part   will  be    invariably    met  with    a 
corresponding  civility.     Excepting  among   the   vi- 
cious and  depraved,  you  will  find  no  rudeness   un- 
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less  y<m   are  so   iiiifurtunate  as    to    provoke    it    by 
your  own  nrrog-unce. 

It  is  folly  t>  carry  city  niaiir.ers  and  customs 
into  the  country.  This  destroys  tlie  simplicity 
which  coiistitules  the  chiirm  of  rural  lift'.  If  you 
have  HI)  rual  taste  fir  rural  pleasures,  nn  intenst 
in  rural  concerns,  no  dis|)osition  for  rural  labors  ; 
if  you  are  afraid  of  soiliiiij  jour  hands  or  brown- 
ing your  cheeks;  if  you  can  make  no  friends  wiih 
the  flocks  that  whiten  (he  fields,  nor  the  hwds  that 
make  the  hills  and  forests  vocal  with  melody  ;  if 
you  are  unwillini;  that  tlie  earliest  rays  of  the 
dawn  should  disturb  your  repose,  and  your  heart 
kindles  with  no  enthusiasm  in  the  golden  sunset, 
then  tlee  the  country  as  you  would  the  Siberian 
desert.  It  would  be  to  you  only  a  land  of  discom- 
fort and  solitude. 

iNEW     E.NGLAiND    ANU     THE     WEST. 

I  have  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  far 
West  ;  from  the  Illinois  prairies,  beautilul  and  fer- 
tile  beyond  description.  This  land  has  been  to  be 
had  almost  for  the  asking.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
underrate  any  of  the  advantag;es  of  this  land  of 
promise,  farther  than  to  say,  that  I  am  more  than 
ever  satisfied  with  New  England.  Tiie  boast  ot 
tliis  western  country  is  that  the  crops  re(]uire  no 
manuring  and  little  cultivation.  Under  present 
circumstances,  the  land,  allowing  the  enclosure  to 
be  such  as  to  re(|uire  only  twenty  rods  of  fence  to 
an  acre,  cannot  be  fenced  with  a  worm  fence  un- 
der si.\  dollars  an  acre.  'I  his  is  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  land.  The  first  year's  breaking  up, 
when  in  general  no  return  of  any  value  is  obtained, 
is  done  at  an  expense  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
acre.  This,  likewise,  is  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  land.  We  come  now  to  the  second  year,  when 
it  is  to  be  ploughed  at  an  expense  of  two  dollars 
and  a  half  or  two  dollars  per  acre;  the  corn  is  to 
be  planted  and  covered ;  it  is  to  be  harrowed 
with  a  cultivator  at  least  three  times,  which  at  cur- 
rent prices  of  labor  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  two  dollars  ;  and  it  must  be  gathered,  and 
husked,  and  cribbed  at  an  expense  I  leave  you  to 
estimate.  The  rough  fodder  is  deemed  of  no 
value.  The  crop  ordinarily  will  not  exceed  forty 
bushels,  but  sometimes  rises  to  fifty.  Place  it  at 
fifty.  'I'lie  present  price  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents.  It  can  scarcely  ever  be  expected  to 
rise  above  iwentyfive  cents.  ')  his  would  give  a 
return  of  twelve  and  a  half  dollars  to  the  acre,  out 
of  which  you  must  deduct  at  least  seven  dollars  for 
tlie  cultivation.  This  certainly  is  not  to  bo  com- 
pared with  our  .New  England  profits,  as  far  as  this 
branch  of  husbandry  is  concerned.  Labor  must 
continue  to  bo  high  in  the  western  states.  Cheap 
land  will  make  high  wage.s.  I  have  not  time  to 
consider  other  branches  of  husbandry  in  the  West. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  held  October  24,  1840 — 
Voted,  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  this  So- 
ciety, with  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  testimony  thereof, 
be  presented  to  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  for  the  many 
valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Society,  during 
the  period  he  has  discliarged  the  duties  as  its  Presi- 
dent. 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars    be 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  that  a  committee 
j  be  appointed  to  procure  a  piece  of  place,  and  cause 
;  a  suitalile  inscription  to  be   engraved  thereon,  and 
present  the  same  with  the  thanks  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society. 


Messrs  Samuel  Walker,  E.  .M.  Richards  and  Jo- 
siah  Stickney,  were  clio.scn  said  committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society 
held  .lanuary  iid,  1841,  .Mr  Walker  transmitted  the 
following   correspondence — whereupon  il  was 

Voted,  That  the  same  lie  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  Society  and  publi>hed  in  the  New  England 
EaniKT.  .Attest, 

E.  M.  RICHARDS,  Rtc.  Stc'nj. 

Roxbiir;/,  Dec.  2^lli,  1840. 

Dear  Sia — The  un<lersigu<'d  have  the  honor  of 
being  a  committee  appoimed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Hurticiiltural  Society  to  present  you  the  thanks  of 
the  -same,  with  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  testimonial  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  of  the  many  and  valua- 
ble services  rendered  by  you  to  the  Society,  during 
your  connection  with  it  as  its  President. 

In  requesting  your  acceptance  of  this  token  ol 
respect,  wc  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  the  prospe- 
rous ccmdilion  in  wiiich  you  leave  thu  afiViirs  ot  the 
Society  ;  we  attribute  this  mainly  to  the  able  and 
etfii-ient  manner  in  wliich  you  have  discharged  the 
duties  and   responsibilities  connected  therewith. 

Permit  ii.s,  dear  sir,  to  add,  in  the  performance 
of  this  our  duty,  that  wc  have  great  pleasure,  in- 
dividually, (as  well  as  on  account  of  the  Society,)  in 
expressing  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  your 
services. 

Accept  our  best  wishes  for  your  long  and  con- 
tinued  happiness. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servants, 
S.  WALKER,  1 

E.  M.  RICHARDS,        \  Committee. 
.TOSIAH  SriCKNEY,  ) 
To  the  Hon.  Elijah  Vose,  Dorchester. 

Dorchester.  Dec.  'imh,  1840. 
GE.vTLtJiEN — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  communicating  to 
me,  by  tlie  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  expression  of  its  approbation  of 
my  official  conduct  whilst  connected  with  it.  1  as- 
sure you,  gentlemen,  that  I  conceive  this  manifes- 
tation of  the  good  opinion  nf  the  Society  with  great 
sensibility,  more  especially,  as  emanating  from 
those  who  have  so  long  been  the  eye  witnesses  of 
the  conduct  which  they  have  seen  proper  to  approve. 
To  whatever  extent  it  may  have  fallen  to  my 
share  to  participate  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
ol  the  Society,  it  has  been  a  paramount  object  to 
render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  subservn-nt  to  the 
public  welfare,  by  fostering  a  taste  for  the  various 
branches  of  culture  which  it  has  been  its  especial 
object  to  promote,  by  elevating  the  standard  of  that 
taste,  and  disseminating  its  inlliiences,  so  that  the 
beneficial  effects,  both  moral  and  physical,  oi  the 
interesting  pursuits  of  horticulture.,  might  be  more 
sensibly  felt  throughout  tlie  community.  It  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  believe  that  exertions  to 
this  etfect  are  appreciated. 

I  beg  you  to  conveyMo  the  members  of  the  Soci. 
ety  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  testimonial  of  their 
regard,  and  to  accept  my  acknowledgements  for 
the  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  tendered 
to  me  the  beautilul  article  presented  by  them.  I 
shall  always  highly  value  il,  on  account  of  the  in- 
teresting associations  connected  with  it. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect, 
I  am  very  truly,  yours, 

ELIJAH  VOSE. 
T(>   S.    Walker,  E.    .M.    Richards    and    Josiah 

Sticknet,  Esqrs. 


From  itie  Albany  Culiivalor. 

HOT  AIR  FURNACE. 
jl/cvsrs  Gaylord  &(  Tucker — 1  have  recently  be- 
come a  subscriber  to  the  Cultivator  published  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  I  find  to  be  a  very  valuable 
paper.  On  perusal  of  the  April  No.  of  said  piper, 
I  find  a  description  of  a  Hot  Mr  Furnace,  uhich 
has  engaged  my  particular  attention.  The  reason 
was,  it  so  very  nearly  resembled  a  furnace  I  had 
constructed  in  a  house  of  my  own,  built  in  18;56; 
1  have  used  that  alone  since  that  time  to  warm  my 
whole  house  ex-  ept  my  kitchen.  The  part  warmed 
consi.sts  of  two  rooms  below,  Id  by  17  tect  sijuare, 
entry  8  by  16  feet,  2  rooms  above,  14  by  14  feet,  2 
rooms  above,  8  by  9  feet,  entry  above,  and  2  rooms 
above  in  the  L  over  my  kitchen,  8  by  Hi  each. — 
The  construction  of  my  furnace  was  original  with 
uie.  I  so  arranged  the  arch  upon  which  my  cliim- 
iioy  was  to  stand  as  to  make  that  the  furnace  of  it- 
self, which  I  considoi  an  improvement  on  yours. 

1  lift  apertures  7  inches  in  diameter,  same  as 
those  marked  in  yoiirs  E.  E.,  which  passes  up 
through  both  my  hearths  to  supply  hot  air  in  my 
lower  rooms,  which  are  as  before  stated,  IG  by  17 
feet  square  each.  To  conduct  hot  air  into  my 
chambrrs,  I  let'l  two  flues  each  about  four  inches 
square  in  my  chimnay  which  led  from  the  hot  air 
chamber  of  furnace  into  each  of  my  two  large 
chambers  above,  and  came  out  of  the  chimney 
about  five  inches  above  the  chamber  floor,  by  means 
of  a  tin  pipe  inserted  into  the  chimney  horizontal- 
ly, to  extend  from  the  flue  into  the  room.  Those 
pipes  can  be  closed  by  a  tin  cover,  similar  to  that 
of  a  tin  pail,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at 
pleasure.  My  smoke  flue  was  carried  up  in  the 
chimney,  beginning  at  the  hot  air  chamber,  no 
larger  than  the  stove  pipe,  and  directly  between 
the  two  hot  air  flues  (with  only  one  thickness  of 
brick  between)  and  extended  to  the  top  of  my  chim- 
ney. The  stove  that  I  have  used  is  nothing  but  a 
common  box  stove  of  large  size,  say  2  1-2  feet  long, 
16  inches  square.  Upon  the  top  of  this  stove  I 
have  one  large  round  drum  cbout  16  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  nearly  as  long  as  the  stove,  and  above 
that  I  had  two  small  drums  only  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, but  extended  the  length  of  my  hot  air  cham- 
ber, and  then  into  the  chimney  above.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  I  had  a  pipe  for  hot  air  made  of  brick, 
placed  upon  a  plank  supported  lor  the  purpose,  to 
lead  from  the  side  of  my  furnace  near  the  top,  and 
extended  about  7  feet  through  my  cellar,  (which  is 
kept  apart  for  the  furnace)  and  leads  np  into  my 
entry  by  a  vei.tilator.  This  keeps  the  entry  or  hall 
which  is  about  8  by  28  feet,  perfectly  warm  as  well 
as  my  whole  house.  In  half  an  hour  after  a  fire  is 
built  in  the  morning,  you  would  be  comfortably 
warm  in  any  room  or  entry  even  when  the  mercury 
stands  15°  below  zero  outside,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  in  this  climate.  My  stove  had  no 
grate  on  the  bottom,  neither  had  I  an  ash-pit.  In 
other  respects,  my  furnace  resembles  that  repre- 
sentf'd  in  your  paper.  This  is  found  such  an  im- 
provement in  this  country,  that  many  have  followed 
rny  example,  and  many  others  ha\e  even  laid  by 
the  coal  furnaces,  which  are  so  much  'cracked  up' 
in  cities,  and  adopted  mine  The  first  year  I  used 
my  furnace,  I  burnt  about  twelve  cords  soft  wood, 
pine  and  spruce.  I  would  prefer  a  stove  for  my 
furnace  such  as  you  recommend,  but  none  are  to 
be  had  in  this  section  of  our  country. 

Truly  yours,  LEVI  L.  LOWELL. 

Calais  (Mt.)  Sept.  27,  1840. 
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Jan.  13,  1841. 


Friim  the  Albmiy  Cultivalor. 

MANAGEMi:i\T  OF  PORK. 

[Coiicliided.] 

In  Europe,  the  Russian  pork  bears  a  high  price; 
and  its  quality  is  supposed  to  bo  owitior  to  the 
pickle  ill  which  it  is  preservcil.  This  is  called  the 
"Empress  of  Russia's  Brine,"  and  is  prepared  as 
follows:  boil  tugetlier  over  a  gentle  lire  six  pdunds 
of  common  salt,  (that  in  most  common  use  in  Russia 
is  rock  salt.)  two  pounds  uf  powdered  loaf  .'ogar, 
three  ounces  of  salt  petre,  and  three  gallons  of 
spring  (ir  pure  waler.  Skim  it  while  boiling,  and 
when  quite  cold,  pour  it  over  the  meat,  every  part 
of  which  must  be  covered  with  the  brine.  Small 
pork  will  be  sufficiently  cuied  in  four  or  five  days; 
hams  intended  for  drying,  in  two  weeks,  unless 
they  are  very  large.  This  pickle  muy  be  used 
again  and  again,  if  it  bo  fresh  boih^d  up  with  a 
small  addition  lo  the  ingrfdients.  Refore  putting 
the  meat  into  the  brine,  wash  it  in  water,  press  out 
the  blood,  and  wipe  it  clean. 

Pickling  tubs  should  be  larger  at  the  bottom 
than  at  top,  by  which  means  when  well  packed, 
the  pork  will  retain  its  place  until  the  last  layer  is 
exhausted.  When  the  pork  is  cool,  it  runy  be  cut 
up,  the  hams  and  shoulders  reserved  for  bacon,  and 
the  remainder  salted.  Cover  the  bottom  <.f  the 
tub  or  barrel  with  rock  salt,  and  on  it  place  a  layer 
of  meat,  and  so  on  till  the  tub  is  rilled.  Use  the 
salt  liberally,  and  fill  the  barrel  with  strong  brine, 
boiled  and  skimmed,  and  then  cooled.  'I  ho  fol- 
lowing method  of  preparing  hams  and  shoulders  is 
a  good  (me  ;  as  many  who  have  tried  it  in  substance 
can  testify. 

To  ascertain  the  probable  weight  of  the  meat  to 
be  prepared,  weigh  a  number  of  the  hams  and 
Bhoulders.  Then  pack  them  with  rock  salt  in  a 
suitable  tub  or  cask,  being  careful  not  to  lay  the 
flat  sides  of  the  large  pieces  upon  each  other,  and 
filling  the  intervals  with  hocks,  jowls,  &c.  To 
eveiy  ;iO(l  lbs.  of  meat,  then  take  twenty  lbs.  of 
rock  salt,  or  Onondaga  coarse  salt,  one  lb.  of  salt- 
petre, and  fourteen  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  or  half  a 
gallon  of  good  molasses,  and  as  much  water  (pure 
spring  water  is  the  best)  as  will  cover  the  meat: 
put  the  whole  in  a  clean  vessel,  boil  and  scum  ; 
then  set  it  aside  to  cool,  and  pour  it  on  the  meat 
till  the  whole  is  coveted  some  three  or  four  inches. 
Hams  weighing  from  1  >  to  15  lbs.  must  lie  in  this 
pickle  about  five  weeks  ;  from  1.")  to  2.5  lbs.  six 
weeks;  from '.^5 to 45  lbs.  seven  weeks.  On  taking 
them  out,  soak  them  in  cold  water  two  or  three 
hours  to  remove  the  surface  salt;  then  wipe  and 
dry  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  cutting  up  to  take 
off  the  feet  and  hocks  with  a  saw  instead  of  an  axr, 
as  it  leaves  a  smooth  surface,  and  no  fractures  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  tly.  Some  make  only  six 
pieces  of  a  trimmed  hog  tor  salting  ;  but  it  is  more 
convenient  when  intended  for  domestic  use,  to  have 
the  side  pork,  as  it  is  called,  cut  in  smaller  pieces. 

The  goodness  of  hams  and  shoulders  and  their 
preservation,  depends  greatly  on  their  smokiug  as- 
well  as  salting.  Owing  to  some  misconstruction 
of  the  smoke-house,  lo  the  surlace  of  the  meat  not 
being  properly  freed  from  saline  matter,  or  other 
catses,  it  not  unfrequetitly  happens  that  during  the 
process  of  smoking,  the  meat  is  constantly  moist, 
«nd  imbibes  a  pyroligneou.s  ncid  taste  and  smell, 
destructive  of  its  good  (pialities.  The  requisites  of 
a  smoke-house  are,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  dry  ; 
not  warmed  by  the  fire  that    makes   the  smoke  ;  so 


far  from  the  fire  that  any  vapor  thrown  off  in  the 
smoke  may  be  condensed  before  reaching  the  meat ; 
so  close  as  to  exclude  all  flies,  mice,  iSic,  and  yet 
capable  of  ventilation  and  escape  of  smoke.  The 
VVestphahan  hams  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope, principally  cured  at  and  exported  from  Ham- 
burg. The  smoking  of  these  is  performed  in  ex- 
tensive chambers  in  the  upper  stories  of  high  build- 
ings, some  of  four  or  five  stories  ;  and  the  smoke 
is  conveyed  to  these  rooms  from  fires  in  the  cellar, 
through  tubes  on  which  the  vapor  is  condensed  and 
the  heat  absorbed,  so  that  the  smoke  is  both  dry 
and  cool  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  meat. 
They  are  thus  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  acquiie  a 
color  and  flavor  unknown  to  those  smoked  in  the 
common  method.  Hams  after  being  smoked  may 
be  kept  any  length  of  time,  by  being  packed  in 
dry  ashes,  powdered  charcoal,  or  by  being  kept  in 
the  smoke-house,  if  that  is  secure  against  the  fly,  or 
a  smoke  is  made  under  them  once  a  week.  When 
meat  is  fully  smoked  and  dried,  it  may  be  kept 
hung  up  in  any  dry  room,  by  slipping  over  it  a  cot- 
ton bag,  the  neck  of  which  is  closely  tied  around 
the  string  which  supports  the  meat,  and  thus  ex- 
cludes the  bacon  bug,  fly,  &c.  'J'he  small  part  of 
a  ham,  shoulder,  &c.  shoiild  always  be  hung  down- 
wards in  the  process  of  smokiug,  or  when  suspend- 
ed for  preservation. 


Krom  the  same. 

WINTER  BUTTER. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  dairy,  there  is  none 
more  extensively  used  than  butter  ;  and  there  is 
none,  the  preparation  of  which  requires  more  care, 
or  better  repays  a  little  extra  attention.  The  dif- 
ference between  good  and  bad  butter  is  as  wide  as 
between  the  zenith  and  the  nadir;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  advantageous  to  the  dairywoman,  or 
more  to  be  coveted  by  her  than  a  high  reputation 
for  the  quality  of  this  article.  Good  butter  always 
indicates  good  order,  great  neatness,  personal  su- 
pervision, domestic  industry,  and  skill  in  house- 
wifery ;  and  when  a  man  carries  an  inferior  article 
lo  market,  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  wife  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  this. 

The  first  thine;  to  be  attended  to  in  making  sweet 
butter,  and  butter  that  will  keep,  is  the  perfect  pu- 
rity of  every  thing  used  in  the  manufacture.  Not 
only  the  vessels  used,  the  pails,  pans,  churns,  litc, 
but  the  room  in  which  the  milk  is  set,  and  the  air 
which  circulates  in  it,  while  the  cream  is  rising, 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  every  offensive  odor 
whatever. 

The  temperature  also  of  the  milk  while  rising, 
and  of  the  cream  while  churning,  is  of  much  mo- 
ment. Cream  on  the  milk  will  be  injured  or  melt- 
ed, by  too  high  a  temperature,  as  well  as  while  the 
churning  process  is  going  on  :  and  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  too  low,  the  cream  rises  so  slowly  that  it 
becomes  bitter  and  the  butter  of  course  is  unpali- 
tabie.  A  temperature  of  from  50°  to  (10°,  has  been 
thought  the  best  for  the  milk  room,  and  from  (ii)" 
to  05"  will  make  good  butter.  The  churning  after 
it  commences,  should  proceed  without  intermission 
until  the  butter  is  formed,  and  separated  from  the 
milk  as  far  as  it  can  be  in  this  stage  of  the  process. 

The  salting  of  the  butter  is  a  matter  essential  to 
its  good  quality.  'J'oo  frequently,  salt  of  a  coarse, 
inferior  descriptitm  is  used  ;  and  so  much  is  put  in 
that  it  remains  undissolved,  gritting  like  sand  in 
the  teeth,  and  provoking  uncomfortable  thirst.  The 


salt  for  butter  should  be  of  the  purest  kind,  made'; 
as  fine  as  it  can  be  by  grinding,  and  i'  a  little  pow. 
dered  salt  petrc  is  mixed  with  it,  it  will  be  none 
the  worse.  Some  have  recommended  five  pounds 
of  good  salt,  eight  ounces  of  salt  petre  and  one 
pound  of  first  rate  loaf  sugar,  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated and  used  for  salting,  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
and  a  half  to  the  pound  of  butter.  If  the  salt  is  of 
the  right  kind,  and  the  butter  is  correct  in  other 
respects,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  addi- 
tion of  any  fiireign  ingredient  is  not  tube  depre- 
cated. 

The  great  point  in  making  good  butter,  and  that 
which  will  keep,  is  the  freeing  it  from  all  butter- 
milk; and  if  every  thing  else  is  well  done,  if  this 
point  is  overlooked,  good  butter  is  impossible  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  mivure  of  milk  in  any 
degree  with  the  butter  is  sure  to  produce  frowi- 
ness  or  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  butter;  and  the 
entire  freedom  from  this,  constitutes  the  grand  se- 
cret of  making  good  butter.  There  are  many  who 
think  washing  butter  with  water  incompatible  with 
retaining  tho  rich  flavor,  but  if  the  water  is  cold 
and  pure,  it  is  scarcely  possible  any  thing  should 
be  washed  away,  the  buttermilk  which  destroys  the 
flavor  of  all  butter  excepted.  Besides,  the  best 
butter  in  the  world  and  that  which  in  all  markets 
comiuands  the  best  price,  viz:  Dutch  butter,  is  in- 
variably made  in  this  way;  and  where  the  exam- 
ple has  been  followed  by  others,  it  has  rarely  failed 
of  success.  If  any,  however,  doubt  the  propriety 
of  washing  bu;,ter,  they  may  use  riny  method  they 
choose,  provided  the  milk  is  separated  perfectly. 
Perfectly  freed  from  the  substance  that  causes 
it  to  assume  the  putrid  frowy  taste  of  bad  butter,  it 
may  be  kept  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  tallow  ; 
and  solidity  in  packing,  clean,  sweet  vessels,  and 
a  low  temperature,  will  ensure  its  keeping  lor  any 
reasonable  time.  Let  no  one  expect  good  butter, 
however,  so  Umg  as  coarse,  impure  salt  is  used,  or 
a  particle  of  the  buttermilk  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
it. 


The  following  article  is  copied,  not  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  the  fact  that  Mr  Williams 
obtained  a  large  crop  of  corn,  for  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  fact  is  of  but  little  use,  unless  there  are 
some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  producing  it 
which  may  be  imitated  by  others.  The  principles 
which  governed  this  Kentucky  farmer  are  applica- 
ble in  all  ihe  States,  and  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  results  to  which  our  own  observations  have 
led  us,  and  which  we  have  before  made  public. 
'I'he  roots  of  the  growing  crop  must  be  spared  by 
the  hoe,  the  cultivalor  and  the  plough  ;  while  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  so  often  stirred  as  to  afford 
free  action  to  ligkt  and  air.  Deep  ploughing  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  high  hilling  may  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  crop  ;  we  believe  it  will  cause  corn 
to  ripen  several  days  earlier;  but  it  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  productiveness.  The  crop  will  be  leas. 
— Eu. 

From  the  Kunlucky  F, inner. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CROP  OF  CORN. 
Deaii  Sir — You  will  be  pleased  no  doubt  to 
learn  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  me  in 
the  cultivation  of  corn.  The  certificate  below,  will 
show  the  quantity  of  ground  cultivated  and  the 
amount  of  product,  and  it  remains  only  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  seed,  and  the  mode  of 
cultivation. 
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Tlie  sOi!  wiis  good,  but  not  new.  It  had  been 
in  meadow  for  iriaiiy  years  previous  to  the  last  sev- 
en.    The  live  first  nf  last  seven,  it  was    in    liernp  : 


We  liave  received  tliroiigh  the  liands  of  Mr  Col- 
man,  the  followinjf  comniniiiculion.  (^iir  ini|)res- 
sion  is,  that    Mr   C.   withheld    it   from    ]iiiblicatiun 


tlie  lust  but  one  it  was  in  rye,  and  the   last  in  seed    liopmir  to  find  time  for   appending  to    it   some    re 


hemp. 

The  seed  was  of  «.  variuty 


mown    in 


Ihi 


marks  of  his  own;   but  failing  to  do  us  \\r  desi{;ned 
previously  to  closing  his  connexion  witli  the  paper, 


ncigbborliood,  particukvly  aiiioiij;  distillers,  who  I  [,e  has  placed  the  article  at  our  disposal.  It  is 
speak  of  it  as  yieldinn.  more  spirits  than  any  other  j  from  tl  e  same  pen  that  has  furnished  our  readers 
kind.      It  is  yellow,  and  has  a  medium  ear   m  size,  j  ,vii|,  i,„ercslinrr    and    instructive    communications 


a  firm  deep  grain,  very  small  red  cob,  shells  easily 
and  in  shelling  yields  abundantly.  For  several 
years  pasf.  1  have  been  improving  it  by  a  careful 
selection  of  seed,  and  the  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  iiumber  and  size  of  the  ears.  It  ma- 
tures about  two  weeks  earlier  than  other  corn 
commonly  does. 

In  its  cultivation  1  was  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples, that  the  rouis  wore  not  to  be  broken  ;  that  a 
good  hcd  was  to  be  given  the  roots  t  >  nccujjy  ;  that 
light  and  henl  sliould  get  to  them  equally,  and  that 
the  whole  power  of  the  soil  should  be  brought  into 
action  without  being  burdened.  I  first,  as  soon  as 
It  could  be  done  after  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
soil,  gave  it  a  deep  ploughing  with  a  Gary  plough. 
In  April,  just  before    planting,   I  spread    over   the 


relative  to  the  great  west.  We  insert  it  with 
pleasure,  and  express  a  hope  that  we  shall  often  be 
furnished  with  matter  from  the    same  source. — Kd. 

For  tlif  New  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  FARMS. 

K  long  chapter  might  be  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, hilt  I  wil!  endeavor  to  condense  my  remarks 
into  a  short  one. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  offers 
premiums  for  the  best  farms  containing  not  less 
than  seventy  acre;^ ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  smaller  farms  cannot  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees)  bo  cultivated  to  advantage,  or,  that  own- 
ers of  smaller  cannot    make    improvements   worthy 


whole  surface  a  thin  coat  of  fresh  stable  manure  in    of  encouragement 

its  unfermeiited  state;  then   cross    ploughed    with  |       Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  excluding  farms 

the   same    plough;  then    harrowed;  then    laid   off  of  less  than  seventy  acres,  I  believe    that    a    great 


rows  two  fc<t  apart  with  a  shovel  plough  ;  dropped 
the  seed  in  the  botto.m  of  these  rows,  as  near  one 
foot  apart  as  I  could  ;  covered    with    hoes,  and   in 


error  is  committed  in   doing  so,   and  the    following 
are  some  of  my  reasons. 

Large  farmers  are  seldom   e.'vperiinentalists,    ex- 


so  doing  made  tlie  surface   level,  every  clod    being    ''cp'ing  gentlemen  of  large    fortunes    who  are    not 
crushed  with  the  eye  of  the  hoe,  and  I  then  pressed  I  dependent  upon  the  income  of  tlieir  farms    for  sup 


the  whole  down  tight  with  a  good  roller.  When 
the  corn  was  about  one  foot  high,  I  had  the  weeds 
cut  with  a  sharp  hoe  by  scraping  :  great  care  was 
taken  not  to  break  the  surface  nor  to  hill  the  corn. 
It  had  but  one  hoeing  of  this  sort,  and  the  laborer 
was  about  one  day  in  doing  it. 

The  manure,  though  green  from  the  stable,  as 
the  season  was  wet,  was  of  much  service,  which  I 
suppose  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
season  been  dry. 

In  my  opinion  the  experiment  proves  unequivo- 
cally, that  in  wet  or  rainy  seasons,  such  as  the  past 
has  been,  a  crop  of  corn  m.iy  be  trebled,  and  that 
with  a  great  reduction  of  labor.  What  could  be 
done  such  a  year  as  was  that  of  1839,  remains  to 
>e  tested.  Very   respectfiillv,  &c., 

GEO.  W.  WILLIAMS. 

Bourbon  connti/,  Sipt.  'H,  1840. 
Ve  do  certify,  That  we  have  this  day  accurately 
iTlfeiured  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  by  Geo.  W. 
WfaiDs,  as  an  experiment  in  the  mode  of  cuitiva- 
t'o"  that  we  have  also  accurately  measured  the 
land,  cultivated  by  him,  and  we  find  the  land 
conta^  one  acre  and  one  eighth  of  an  acre,  and 
the  qU)iJty  of  corn  is  one  liutidred  and  seventy- 
eight  t,liels,  making  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
"""  J'JHghl  bushels  and  two  ninths  of  a  bushel  to 
the  acre 

Will.  P.  Hume, 
Geo.  Moobe, 
Joseph  H.  Clay, 
R.  P.  Rankins. 


Cooking  i<s._Take  beets  of  middle  size,  and 
after  removin,|,e  t^pg  aj,j  jj^t^  roast  them  in  a 
fire  as  potatoe.|.u  roasted.  When  done,  they  are 
peeled  and  ;-ei,  „p  j^  ^^^^  yg,,^!  „ia,iner.  One 
who  has  tried  t,^  j^,  ^jjjg  way,  says  they  are  much 
sweeter  and  richf|,an    ^[jg„    boiled.— .J/i.  Cult. 


port,  and  such  need  no  premiums  to  induce  them 
to  make  improvements. 

(Jeuerally,  fewer  hands  are  employed  upon  large 
farms  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  upon  small 
ones,  and  they  are  not  so  well  cultivated,  except- 
ing as  above,  the  cases  of  opulent  owners. 

Taking  the  average  of  farms  in  New  England, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  force  squal  to  one  full 
hand  to  every  ten  acres,  in  order  to  cultivate  it  well. 
Olio  who  cultivates  a  small  farm  will  generally 
have  nearly  or  quite  this  force  in  his  own  family, 
but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor,  large  farmers 
Will  not  have  nearly  so  large  a  force. 

By  holding  out  encouragement  to  large  farmers 
only,  the  sentiment  is  inculcated  that  large  farms 
are  necessary  to  realize  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
your.g  men  are  often  induced  to  go  beyond  tlieir 
means,  to  purchase  a  large  farm  which  they  are 
unable  to  manage  properly,  in  consequence  of  the 
sliaitened  circumstances  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves ;  or,  if  they  have  prudence  enough  to  fore- 
see this  difficulty,  they  will  emigrate  where  their 
little  capital  will  purchase  such  a  quantity  of  land 
as  they  suppose  is  necessary  for  profitable  farming. 

All  will  admit  that  thorough  cultivation  is  the 
most  profitable,  and,  as  small  farms  are  generally 
cultivated  better  than  large  ones,  for  the  reason 
above  given,  it  follows  that  small  farms  are  more 
profitable  than  large  ones,  ticcording  to  their  size, 
and  I  am  satisfied  from  my  own  experience  and 
observation,  that  they  are  so,  not  only  in  i\ew  Eng- 
land but  even  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  west. 

The  great  error  of  our  farmers  is,  attempting  to 
cultivate  too  much  land.  The  cultivation  of  small 
farms  is  not  only  more  profitable,  but  thei  e  are  po- 
litical and  moral  advantages  resultiu!,'  from  such  a 
system  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
crowning  glory  of  New  England  is  the  subdivision 
of  estates  and  the  ownership  of  the  soil  beinji  vest- 
ed  in  the  cultivators,  and  the  consequent    indepen- 


dence of  our  yeomanry.  Now  this  .■■ysteni  ought 
to  be  preserved  and  extended,  so  that  instead  of  a 
farmer's  son  being  encouraged  to  burden  himself 
with  debt  to  purchase  hie  brothers'  interests  in  the 
homestead,  it  should  be  divided  among  them  that 
the  number  of  independent  farmers  may  be  increas- 
ed us  much  as  possible. 

the  advantages  of  such  a  system  arc  many,  and 
too  obvious  to  need  further  remark. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
the  premiums  to  farms  over  a  certain  size,  to  shut 
out  the  few  highly  cultivated  acres  around  the  rich 
man's  mansion  from  coming  in  competition  with 
ordinary  farms.  Tliis  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  place  the  limit  so  high  as  to  exclude 
a  very  great  number  of  the  best  cultivators  in  the 
country,  when  all  the  objects  proposed  may  bo  bet- 
ter promoted  by  bringing  small  farms  into  competi- 
tion with  otiiers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  limit 
should  be  as  low  as  25  or  even  20  acres. 

If  my  views  are  incorrect,  I  should  like  to  have 
you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  put  rne  right. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  day  I  may  add  something 
more  upon  this  subject.  J.  GOULD. 

Sharon,  Muss.,  Oct.  1840. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmiir. 


CIRCASSIAN  MULBERRY. 

This  most  important  and  rare  variety  bids  fair  to 
form  a  new  era  in  the  silk  culture,  on  account  of 
its  extreii.e  hardy  character  and  profusion  of  foli- 
age of  the  largest  dimensions. 

The  leaves  are  about  the  size  of  the  famous  Mul- 
ticaulis  mulberry,  but  more  fleshy  and  nutritious, 
and  of  greater  weight,  and  this  tree  will  conse- 
quently afford  more  for  silk  worms  than  any  other 
variety. 

The  wood  is  remarkably  firm  and  will  withstand 
the  winters  of  Quebec.  Its  growth  is  truly  a  sub- 
ject of  amazement,  being  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  rapid-shooting  Multicaulis. 

.Most  of  the  trees  raised  from  cuttings  the  pre- 
sent season,  now  exceed  six  feet  in  height,  and 
some  of  them  seven  feet,  being  nearly  double  the 
height  of  all  other  kinds  in  the  same  field. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  acquisition,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to   New  England.  W.  P. 

flushing,  Dec.  JIO- 

[Communicated] 
GOOD  USE  FOR  TOBACCO. 
Not  long  since  a  rat  took  it  into  his  head  to  cut 
holes  in  my  house.  I  tried  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments to  keep  him  out  without  effect.  At  last  I 
boiled  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  and  poured  it 
hot  on  the  places  where  he  "a.'^  at  work.  He  has 
quit  his  depredations,  although  in  one  place  he  had 
cut  the  hole  almost  large  enough  to  creep  through. 
I  have  tried  tlie  same  experiment  in  other  places, 
and  find  that  rats  ivill  not  eat  wood  saturated  with 
tobacco  juice.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  some  one 
building  houses  or  garneis,  would  try  it  on  a  large 
scale  ?  The  cost  will  be  trifling,  and  as  I  ask 
nothing  for  the  discovery,  all  may  try  it  who  are 
disposed  to  do  so.  A  Rat  Hater. 


Salt  for  Poultry. — The  Franklin  Farmer  con- 
tains a  notice  of  a  farmer's  wife  in  that  vicinity, 
who  killed  her  flock  of  thirty  young  turkeys,  by 
giving  them  a  pint  of  meal  wet  up  with  a  large 
spoonful  of  salt. — Alb.  Cult, 


\ 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


JAN.  Hi,  1^41, 


and   horticultural  rkgister. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  Jan.  13,  1841. 

RESPECTABILITY  OF  THE  FARIMKR'S  OCCU- 
PATION. 

Community  apprcrinle  ihn  merit?  of  the  linrdy  lil- 
lerB  of  ih.  soil.  Tliey  ore  called  lite  l>one  and  muscle 
of  llie  body  politic.  They  nrf  Irusled  jiiid  lioiKired.  For 
all  offifes  which  any  one  jitnnng  them  is  competent  to 
fill,  his  pursuit  is  a  recomuiendnlinn.  Oth(^r  things  he- 
ing  eqiKil,  n"  other  man  is  so  likely  to  win  tlni  sufTia- 
gesof  his  frllow-cilizens  as  the  plnin,  lionest  fanner  — 
What  thorjgh  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  art*  ofirn  caihd 
to  fill  pl.ices  ol  honor  and  rmolutnent?  It  is  because 
their  education  and  pursuits  fit  them  for  xivtrft  prompt 
and  iiccurate  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed,  and  hence 
it  is  for  the  public  good  that  they  should  be  emplnyed. 
Wherever  the  farnur  lives,  who  informs  his  mind,  wise- 
ly cuiliviiles  his  heart,  blends  dignity  and  nn>de*ty  in 
his  dejxirtnient — indiilges  in  no  envittus  complaints  of 
those  who  wear  a  finer  coat  and  more  iii^rhly  polished 
boot—  who  truly  respects  himself  and  hisfellow-firniers — 
wherever  such  an  one  livea-he  is  respected  ;  wherever 
he  appears  he  is  respected  ;'-irve  care  noi  if  it  be  among 
the  most  wealthy  andthe  ninat  refined  of  the  metropolis, 
for  ev'-n  there  he  would  'be  lis  highly  respected  as  in 
any  circle  ho  conM  enter.  The  fict  ihallie  would  not 
be  as  cordiiilly  invited  toHlie  table  of  a  city  capitalist  as 
to  that  of  the  laboftufi;  mrtu  will  not  inipare  the  justness 
of  the  remark  :  it  is  not  want  of  respect  that  withholds 
the  in\it.ition;  but  H  is  a  dissimilarity  of  tastes  and 
habits  such  as  would  make  the  farmer  hims»-lf  lincom- 
fortable  at  the  board  of  one  accustomed  to  all  t-tie  luxu- 
ries which  wealth  can  procure,  and  to  the  style  of  city 
gentility.  We  do  not  ask  the  public  to  prize  more 
highly  th:in  is  their  wont,  those  who  gather  from  the 
lap  of  our  iT'-nerous  mother  earth  her  nourishing  gifts. 
But  we  do  ask  these  producers  of  our  daily  food,  ever 
to  regard  iheir  own  pursuit  as  (me  of  the  most  honora- 
ble of  all  occupations,  and  to  be  corttunted  and  grateful 
while  permitted  to  pursue  that  laborious  calling,  which 
while  it  briigs  food  and  raiment,  generally  brings,  also, 
health,  good  digestion  and  sweet  repose. 


him  w:th  ihe  use  of  your  wagon   when  he  went  to  mar-        B.    That  is  the  question;  and  1  wi.sh   you    to  help  me 
ket.     Li-t  your  hooks    shnw    precisely    how   you    stand    answer  it.     PL'ase  name  the  cost  and 


with  every  man.  This  is  tile  only  ptissible  way  in 
which  most  of  you  can  do  justice  lo  yourselves  and  your 
neighbors.  You  ohjcct  to  the  trouble.  t*ome  trouble 
there  is  about  il,  bulnot  much.  Let  the  book,  iten  and 
ink  be  kept  in  a  convenient  place^  and  the  work  wtll  re- 
quire but  a  minute  or  two  eac+i  evening.  "Ah!  Mr 
editt)r,"  one  sa\s  to  me  "if  my  fingers  were  as  familiar 
with  the  pen  as  yours,  it  might  lie  but  a  mintjtes  work 
My  good  sir,  d'*  It  for  a  lew  weeks,  and  your  fingers  will 
gft  used  to  ihij  wofk  ;  will  do  it  readily  ;  and  will  fcrve 
you  well  for  doing  such  other  writing  as  you  now  call 
upon  your  son,  your  daughter,  or  the  squire  to  execute. 
At  the  beginning  uf  the  year  equ:ire  accounts  with  every 
one;  if  ytiu  cinnot  pay  the  money,  nive  a  note  or  dye- 
bill  ;  if  your  neighbor  cannot  pav,  take  his  note  or  due- 
bill.  Square  the  hooks  ;  take  an  account  of  stock  ; 
learn  -liow  you  eland  ;  put  tlie  whole  on  record  ;  and  as- 
certain your  ways  and  means  for  getting  tliripugh  the 
next  y«*ar.  These  things  would  Jiave  been  more  appro 
priate  in  December,  but  they  will  be  serviceable  now.il 
they  prompt  you  to  execute  by  the  first  of  February 
what  should  have  been  done  a  month  earlier.  Those 
wlio  know  how  (heir  accounts  stand  and  who  lottk  for- 
ward to  the  ways  and  means,  make  the  most  thriving 
farmers. 


income  of  an  or- 
dinary cow. 

A.  The  cow  costs  twcntyfive  dol'lars:  it  is  worLh  for- 
ty dollars  per  year  to  keep  her  :  the  income  may  be 
two  thirds  what  you  lia\e  nameil  from  yours.  Butter, 
fortylour  dnlhirs ;  skimmed  milk,  seven  dollars ;  five 
■  dollars  must  be  credited  to  her  fwr  the  less  labor  in  milk- 
ing and  making  butler. 

li.  Agreed.  Now  let  us  look  at  tiie  debt  and  credit 
of  each. 

iGO'Cow. 

Dr, 
Kt'eping,  ©50 
Interest,       3 
Insuraace,    3 


«','5  Cow. 
Cr.  Dr.  Cr. 

Butter,  SOG    Keeping,  $40      Butter,  $44 
Sk.u)iik,  104  Interest,      J  2r>Sk.  milk,  7 
Insurance,  I  25  lebs  labor,  5 


«56 


876i 
56 

$20/ 


S42  30 


$56 
42  4 

SI3i 


SQUARE  YOUR  ACC'OUNTS. 

Sally,  a  neat  and  busy  housewife,  scoured  the  kitch- 
en, floor  and  walls.  Jonathan  came  in  from  the  barn, 
and  missing  his  chalk  figures,  exclaimed,  "  \V  hy  !  wife 
w  hat  have  you  been  about  ?"  '•  Scouring  the  kitchen," 
replied  SiiUy.  *'  Scouring  the  kitchen  !"'  said  he,  •"  you 
have   heen   rubbing    out  all    my  accounts."      Here    was 


a  pause.  *'  Jonathan,"  said  ."ihe,  ' 
men  her  tiiein  all,  and  put  them  down 
try 


can  t 
again  ; 


you     re- 
"      "I'll 


said  he.  At  it  he  went,  but  at  Itrngth  there  came 
a  pause.  *'  Do  you  think,''  she. asked,  "  that  you  have 
got  them  at!  down.-*"  ''  I  don't  know,"  said  Jonathan, 
"  whether  1  have  got  them  :ill  duwn  or  not,  but  f  am 
pretty  f^ure  that  1  have  got  them  against  better  men."' 
Farmer.'*,  beware,  lest  the  neatness  of  your  neighhur's 
wife  be  turned  to  your  disadvaniiig.'.  How  many  \\\ 
you  make  your  records  where  a  brush  nf  the  busy  mop 
may  efi'iice  them  !  and  how  many  more  make  them  up- 
on the  lablyts  of  an  untrustworthy  memory  !  This  is 
not  wise.  Keep  accurate  and  full  accounts,  in  a  book,  of 
all  the  items  that  are  to  be  ctuij-idered  in  your  settle- 
ment with  your  neighbors  When  lit*  takes  of  you  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  in  planting  lime,  eluirge  him  with 
them,  and  give  him  credit  for  the  use  of  his  harrow; 
credit  him  for  the  oxen  usr  d  in  breuking  up  :  and  charge 


DIALOGUE  ON  COWS.  COMING  NEAR  TO 
FACT. 

A.  They  say,  neighbor  B.  that  you  was  fool  enough 
to  give  f!M,  in  November,  for  that  line-backed  cow  o( 
yturs,  when  pIic  would  calve  in  April.     Is  it  true.'' 

B.  Yes,  neighbor  A.,  1  wasjust  such  a  fool  as  that. 

A.  I  wonder  at  you;  you  could  have  bought  two 
cowH  of  the  same  age  and  size  for  the  money.  How 
could  you  do  it  ? 

B.  I  will  tell  you  bow.  The  cow  was  six  years  old  *, 
had  made  12  1-2  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  through  the 
month  of  June,  and  did  proportionally  well  in  the  oiher 
months.     1   Thought  her  worlii  the  money. 

A.  Weil,  I  guess,  now  that  you  have  owned  her 
four  years,  you  have  found  out  your  mistake.  When 
old  she  will  be  worih  nu  more  than  an  ordinary  cow,  and 
il  coBls  a  great  deal  to  keep  her. 

B.  Yes,  it  costs  considerable  to  keep  her,  and  when 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  beef  herj-she  will  be  worth  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  cow  of  her  size  and  condition. 
I  must  lose  25  dollars  oij  her   then. 

A.   I  thought  you  would  discover  your  folly. 
■H.   Perhaps  I  shall,  but  I  have  not  done  it  yet. 

A.  I  thought  you  said  you  must  lose  2r>  dollars. 

B.  Yes,  but  yflu  have  not  inquired  whether  she  liad 
earned  enough  to  enable  ine  to  meet  that  loss,  and  yet  be 
on  the  whole  no  loser  by  her. 

A.  No.    But  1  will  inquire.    Mas  she  done  il  ? 

B.  Her  butter  at  25  cents  per  pound,  has  been  worth 
vearly,  ssy  (16  dollars.  The  skimmed  milk  at  \-2  ceni 
per  quart,  has  been  worth  10  dollars  and  a  half,  lor  mak- 
ing pork.  She  has  brought  tw<icovv-calves,  one  of  which 
when  3  years  <iid,  I  was  -pfTered  OC  dollars  for,  without 
iier  ciilf.  The  other,  two  years  old,  gives  the  richest 
milk  of  any  cow'I  liave.  At  this  time,  Dee^Miiber,  when 
she  gives  hut  litriJe,  four  quaits  and  c  pint,  of  her  milk 
makes  a  pourwl  of  butter. 

A.  What  does  it  cost  per  year  to  keep  the  cow  ? 

B.  50  d.dlars. 

A.  What  is  it  worth  tn  insure  her  against  fital  dis- 
ease and  accident.'' 

13.    Six  per  cent  on  her  cost. 

A.  Can  she  ihen  be  as  profitable  as  an  urJinary  cow, 
taking  into  account  keeping,  interest,  and  risk  ? 


Taking  the  ^13  50  from  $2(1  5i!  leaves  rwe  seven  dol- 
lars annual  profit  from  the  good  cow,  above  tiiat  of  the 
ordinary  one.  This  seven  dollars  with  its  interest  will 
at  the  end  of  seven  ye.trs  amount  to  $r>7  83.  Besides 
we  must  not  <iverlook  the  chances  of  gettii.g  from  the 
good  cow  more  valuable  calves.  .And  now,  neighbor  A 
you  may  judge  whether  I  can  afford  to  lose  llie  $25  at 
the  end  of  seven  years. 

A.    I  judge  myself  to  be  the  fool,  and  thank  you. 

C.  And,  neighbors,  I  thank  you  both;  for  your  con- 
versation and  figures  have  led  me  to  suspeci  thatil  I  had 
kept  y  cows  worth  $50  apiece  for  ihe  last  seven  years, 
instead  of  my  10  worth  $25  each,  I  might  have  been 
about  ;|;230  the  richer  for  it,  besides  having  derived 
much  more  pleasure  from  taking  care  of  the  good    ones. 


HAY  SEED  AMONG  CORN. 
We  saw  an   article   in  oneof  ihe  ^oiithern   papers  a 
few  weeks  since,   mentioning  that  some  one,  we  think 
in  the  middle  "Stales,  had  sown    clover  seed   anion"  his 
corn  ;  and  the  inquiry  was  added,  **  whether  any  one  at 
the  North  or  East  hid  tried  it.^"      In   reply,  we    would 
inlorm    the    inquirer    that  Hon.    Wm.  Clark,    of  North 
amptnn,  Mass.,  has  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
la)  d'jwn  his  light  lands  to  grass  in  ihat  way.      His  com- 
munications upon  the  Hubject  led  to  Ihe  trial  of  ihis  pro- 
cess upon  the  farm  where  we  have  earned   our    breac' 
And  we  are  di«pc)sed  lo  recommend  a  trial  of  this  nietho- 
Our  belief,  founded   upon    the   observatiiin  of  results  i 
four  difl^irunt  seasons,  is  that  the  seed  will  be  less  liky 
to  fail  m  this  way  than   when  sowed  among  grain  ;  '^t 
the  first  crop  is  luuch  more  free  from  weeds  ;  is  en  *'Iy 
free  from  dead  grain  stidks  ;  is  easier  to  mow ;    is  fUal- 
ly  abundant;  and  better  in  quality.     We  think  al  'hat 
grass  lay  thus  made,  holds    out  better  than  olhe      By 
this    pr()cess    the   young  grasses  are  exempted  f^   iho 


baneful    influences   ot    the  overshndn 


and 


from  the  witliering  iieat  to  which  they  a^'*^^pt>^ed 
when  the  grams  are  removed.  They  are  s*""  fj"om 
the  stinting  to  which  they  are  usu:iHy  subje''- 

The  process. — Spread  all  the  manure;  r^^  "''  hill ; 
aiid  at  the  last  lime  of  hoeing,  say  the  ir^'^  °'  J^'ys 
sow  the  grass  seed  among  ihe  corn  ;  pas''""*^"gh  with 
the  horse-harrow  or  cultivator,  (simple  K^"'  ^^^'^h  are 
best,)  then  hoe,  making  all  smooth,  ?  ^^^^  work  is 
di»ne.  At  the  proper  time  cut  ihe  "  ^*  "^•"'  the 
ground  as  can  convenienlly  he  d(me.  ^>""1"  'he  grass 
do  well,  the  stubbs  would  pr.-bably  f'^"  "^  "'Uch  as  to 


Bull 


one  be 


offer  very  little  oltstiuciion  to  the  sc*^ 

fearlul  that  il  might  he  otherwise,  l"'V  ^''^^^t  ^^  is  *>ur 

custom,  ail  old  ;idze  or   a  strong  a  '*^«^7  J'oe,  and  go 
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over  (Ik;  fit^ld  while  llie  gmiitKi  is  frnzi-n  and  liy  a  single 
blow  at  eiicli  hill  pare  all  siiiooih.  An  acre  miiy  be 
gone  ovi'r  by  an  active  bov  in  three  or  four  hours. 
After  the  fVost  is  (iiit,  let  the  ground  be  rulleil.  In  the 
early  p:iito(the  seascm,  appearances  will  be  unpromis- 
ing for  a  crop  ;  but  about  Ihc^  niidille  of  June  it  will 
come  forward  rapidly,  and  abr.ut  the  lOih  or  15th  i>f 
July  will  be  fit  to  cut.  LiLud,  we  supfiose,  can  be  laid 
down  as  smooth  in  this  way  as  any  other;  tht)ugh  we 
liave  not  heretofore  been  very  partieuUr  in  this  respect, 
and  our  grounds,  though  evin  enough  to  work  upon 
without  inconvenience,  are  not  mjde  quilc  as  level  iis 
when  a  grain  crop  is  put  on. 

The  last  season  we  took  up  gr.nss  hmtl  in  the  spring; 
planted  to  corn,  and  in  July  seeded  down  t*>grass. 

We  do  not  advice  any  beginners  to  tnake  extensive 
eitperinicnts,  but  we  do  ihitik  it  will  be  (bund  good  hus- 
bandry to  adopt  this  process  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
many  farnis. 


GRKEK'S    P,\TH.\T    STBAAV    CITTEK. 


THEiiiMo.MirrmcAi.. 

RflHirteil  lor  the  Nmv  Kiii;IufMl  pHrmiT. 
Rj*ngf'  ni  liip  Thermometer  at  tl)e  (Jardeiiof  the  proprietfir^ 
of  tlir  New  Eii»l:inH    Fanner.  Brighton,  Mass.    in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  Jan.  lO. 
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JOSI-.MI  BRECK  &.  CO.  at  the  New  England  Atjricul- 
tural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  IS'cis.  SI  andr.a  Noiih  Mar 
ket  Street,  have  lor  sale,  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
sinik  ("utter,  operating  on  a  mechanical  pruiciple  not  hefore 
applied  to  any  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent effecls  of  this  applicalinn,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  red'jction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  u.se  it.  that  the  slren(;lh  of  a  hall  grown  hoy  is  sulficient 
to  work  it  etliciently. 

2.  VViih  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cut«  two  hush 
els  amiiinie,  which  is  full  twice  as- fast  as  has  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  bv  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutler, 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  stronaly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liah.e  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 


Sheep 


BKICH  lUiN    MAKKF.T.  —  Momiat,  Jan.  II,  IH40 
Itei'oned  for  Hip  New  JCncI'nol  Farmer 

Ai  Market  320  Beet    Cattle,  120  Stores,  3300 
end  CO  Swme. 

PnicEs. —  Heef  Cattle  — We  qiK>le  to  correspond  with 
last  week,  viz.  First  qunlitv  $•")  75  a  6  00.  Second 
quality,   $5  ^5  a  5  75.      Third   quality,  $4  25  a  §5  00 

Slite/i  — Doll  and  many  lots  soM  lor  less  than  thev  cost 
in  thecounlrv,  .fl  25,  ,$1  50,  |1  75,  »2  00,$2  50,  f 3  00, 
$3  50  and  S3  75. 

Swine.  —A  lot  at  about  -Ic.  Lot  at  retail  from  4  12 
to  6. 


GRINDSTOXES. 

An  extensive  assonmciu  of  Water  au'l  Hand  Grindstones 
eonstantlv  on  hand  and  for  salehyAMMlC.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf  isly.  Nov.  17. 


W11.1.1S'S    LATEST    lltl  PROVED 
CUTTtR. 


VBUf'.TABL.E: 


LAMP  Oil.— PLRE  SPERM  Oil,. 

E.  T.  HASTINGS  &  CO.  No.  101  Stale  St,  keep  con- 
»tantly  for  sale,  Winter,  Spring  and  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  hii'ach- 
ed  and  unbleached  ;  which  they  warraut  to  he  of  the  best 
quality  and  to  burn  without  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  I,184t.  isly 


BOIVE  MANl'itK. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  puhli:,  that 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  stimulant  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 


lioxliury,  at   the   New 


Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont   road  ,   „ ^„ 

England    Agricultural    Warehouse  and  Seed'  Store,   No   32 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the    iVst  Office  will  meet 
wilh  prompt  attention. 
March  4,  1840.  NAHUM  WARD. 


PARJI   FOR  SALS. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4thsof  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meeting  Hi  use, 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  commonlv  known  as  the  Jitdye  Pres- 
cutt  larm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  siiperi  ir  land  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  with  two  dvvellinj  houses,' four 
iiarns,  and  other  out  buildings.  The  farn>  Ts  remarkably 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  limber  standing 
on  it,  with  an  orchard  ol  graded  .^pple.  Pear,  Peacli,  Plum" 
and  Cherry  irees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farnis  'I'he  estate  will  he  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou 
.sand  dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  ofttiedeed.  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  Inrther  particulars,  apply  to  the  subscriber,  livin- 
on  the  premises.  WW.  SALISBURY.  ° 

Grolou,  Oct.  20,  1340.  eow. 


For  sale  at  the  New  Enjland  Aericultural  Warehouse, 
No.  51  and  52  North  Maike;  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  Vegetable  Cutter,  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  tor  the  purpose  ol  cutting  Rula  H-.iga,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel,  and  other  roots.  The  groat  objection  toother  machines, 
is  their  culling  the  roots  into  slices,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  get  hold  of  them:  this  machine 
with  a  little  alteration,  cuts  iliem  into  large  or  small  pieces 
of  such  shape  as  is  most  convenient  for  the  cattle  to  cat.  It 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  roots  per  min- 
ute. JO.SEPH  BRECK  «i  CO. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS- 

We  would  inform  our  customers  and  friends  thai  we  are 
now  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  from, fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  beof  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  seajson. 

.Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues -sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29, 1840, 
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CORRECTED  WITH  GREAT  CARE,   WEEKLY. 


TIE   VP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  Enjland  j^gricultural  Ware 
house,  a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
upcattle.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq. 
of  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlcstown,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  securing  cattle  to  the  stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  mole  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  attached  to  the  stall,  plays  (ree 
ly  up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  at  liheriy  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure 

July  15.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO. 


Apples,  Winter,       .... 
.Ashes,  Pearl,  per  100  lbs.     . 

Pot,      "      ••      ..    . 
Beans,  while.  Foreign, 

"  "        Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,  new, 

No,  1 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  white,      .... 

yellow, 
Bristles,  American, 
Butter,  shipping, 

dairy,  .... 

Candles,  mould,      .         .         .         , 
dipped, 

sperm 

Cheese,  new  milk, 

(.'IDER,       .  .  .... 

Bo.ve  Masu.ie,         .         .         .         - 

in  casks, 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax.  (American)     .... 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank,       . 
Biv,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  IVo.  I        .        .         . 
No.  2, 
No,  3,       . 
•Vlewives,  dry  salted^  No.  I.. 
Salmon,  No.  1,         .         . 
Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street,, 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf,  ■ 

Rye, 

,Mkal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 

Grain  :  Com,  northern  yellow, 

southern  flat,  yellow.., 
white,  , 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)'',, 
southern, 
Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.         do.       finished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,  . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,  . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  1st  quality, 

2d  quality 

Lard,  Boston,       .... 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  cuuniry  do. 

Baltimore  city  tannage, 
do.       dry  bides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 

Li.me,  best  sort 

Molasses.  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,     . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  ol  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      ..... 
Mess,  .... 

Prime,  .... 

Seeds:  Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 

Hemp 

Flax, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown', 
"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried 

Teazles,  1st  sort,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  .Saxony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4lhs  do. 

do.         I  -2  do, 

do.         1-4  and  common, 
£_:  r  Pulled  superfine, 
JlJNo.  1,  .         .         . 

g-3lNo.2,      .... 
Z  -  (  No   3, 
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N  E  V,     ENGLAND    FARMER. 


JAN.  13,  t°l4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IN  DEBT  AND  OUT  OF  DEBT. 

Of  what   a    hideous  pro;reny  of   ill    is  debt,  the 
father!   What  lies,  what  nioanncss,  what  invasions 
on  self-respect,  what    cares,  what    doiible-dealins  ! 
How,  in  due  season,  it  will  carve  the  frank  open  face 
into  wrinUles  ;  how,  like  a  knife,  'twill  ^lab  the  hon- 
est heart.      And    then    its    traiisforrnatinn.s  1     How 
it  lias  been   known  to  chanore   a  goodly  face  into  a 
mask  of  brass;  how,   with   the    "damned    custom" 
of  debt,  has    the  true  man   become  a  callous  trick- 
ster!     A  freedom  from  debt,  and   what  a  nourish- 
inff  sweetness  may    bo  found  in  cold  water  ;    what 
toothsomeness    in    a   dry    crust;     what    ambrosial 
nourishment   in    a  hard   ejis:  !     Be    sure  of   it,    he 
who  dines  out  of  debt,  though  his  meal    be  biscuit 
and  an  oi.ion,  dines  in   "  Tlin   Apollo."      And  then 
for  raiment;     what   warmth   in    a  threadbare  coat, 
if  the  tailor's  receipt  be  in  the  pocket ;   what  Tyri- 
an  purple    in    the  faded    waistcoat,    the    vest    not 
owed    for  ;     how    glossy  the   well    worn  hat,    if   it 
covers   not  the    aching   head  of   a   debtor!      Next, 
the    home-sweets,  the    out-door    recreation  of   the 
free  man.       The    street-door    knockor  falls  not   a 
knell    on    his    heart;    the    foot   on    the    staircase, 
though  he  live   on    the   third  pair,  sends  no  spasm 
through /li's  anatomy  ;     at    the  rap  at   his    door  he 
can  crow    forth   •'  come   in,"  and    his    pulse    still 
beat  healthfully,  liis    heart  sink  not   in  Iiis  bowels. 
See  him    abroad,  how  confidently,   yet  how  pleas- 
antly, he  lakes  the  street ;     how   ho    returns    look 
for  look    with  any   passenger;     how    he    saunters; 
how,  meeting  an  acquaintance    he  stands   and   gos- 
sips !      Hut,  then,  this  man  knows  not  debt;   debt, 
that  casts  a  drug  into  the  ricliest  wine  ;  that  makes 
the   food  of   the  gods   unwholesome,  indigestible  ; 
that  sprinkles    the   banquets    of  a    Lucullus    with 
ashes,  and    drops  soot   in  the  soup  of   an  emperor: 
debt,    that,    like    the  moth,   makes   valueless    furs 
and    velvets,  enclosing    the    wearer  in  a  festering 
prison,  (the  shirt  of   Nessus  was  a   shirt    not  paid 
for ;)    debt,  that    writes  upon    frescoed    wails    the 
hand-writing  of  tlie  attorney;    that   puts    a  voice 
of   terror   in  tlie    knocker;    that    makes  the   heart 
quake  at  the  haunted  fire-side;  debt,  the   invisible 
demon     that    walks    abroad      with    a    man;     now 
quickening    his  steps,    now    making    him    look  on 
all   sides  hke  a  hunted  boast,  and  now  bringing  to 
his  face  the  ashy  hue  of  death,  as  the   imcoiiscious 
passeniTcr    looks    glancingly    upon  him  !      Poverty 
is  a  bitter  draught,  yet  may,    and  sometimes    with 
advantaw,  be    gulped  down.       Though  the  drink- 
er   mako    wry    faces,    there   may,  after   all,    be   a 
wholesome  goodness  in   the  cup.     But   debt,   how- 
ever  courteously  it  be  offered,  is   the  cup  of  a  si- 
ren, and  the  wine,    spiced  and  delicious   though  it 
be,  an  eating  poison.   The  man  out  of  debt,  though 
with  a  daw  in  his  jerkin,  a  crack  in  his  shoe-leath- 
er, and  a  hide  in  his  hat,  is  still  ihe  son  of  liberty, 
free  as  the  singing  lark    above  him  ;  but  the  di-bt- 
or,  thoujrh  clothed  in    the   utmost  bravery,  what  is 
he   but  a  serf  out   upon   a   holiday —a  slave  to  be 
reclaimed  at  any   instant  by  his  owner,  the  credi- 
tor ?       My    son,   if  poor,  see    wine  in  the  running 
spring;     let  thy  mouth  water  at  a  last  week's  roll  ; 
think  a  threadbare  coat  the  "only  "csr;"  and  ack- 
nowledge a  white-washed  garret  the  fittest  housing 
place  for  a  gentleman:  do  this,  and   flee  debt.      S" 
shall  thy  heart  be  at  peace,  and  the  sheriff  be  con- 
founded.—  Douglass  JciTol:/  in  "  HrnHs  »f  the    Pfo- 

pu:' 


Legislators,  b;/  Sam  Stick. — "  Nothin'  on  this 
side  of  the  water  makes  so  big  a  fool  of  a  man, 
squire,  he  continued,  as  goin'  to  the  house  of  rep- 
resentafitifS  without  bein'  fit  for  it.  !  hem  that 
haint  jist  got  the  right  weight  (jf  ballast  are  upset 
in  no  time,  and  are  turned  bottom  upwards  afore 
they  know  where  they  be  Them  that  are  a  little 
vain  by  nitur',  get  so  pulTed  up  and  consaited,  they 
become  nothin'  but  laugliiii'  stocks  to  all  the  world, 
and  most  ridiculous  fools ; —while  them  whose 
principles  ain't  well  anchored  in  good  holdin' 
ground,  let  the  rogue  peep  out  o'  their  professions 
plainer  than  they  are  a-lhinkin'  on.  Tlie  skin  of 
the  beast  will  show  through,  like  an  Irishman's  el- 
bow, though  he  has  three  coals  on.  But  that  ain't 
the  worst  of  it  neether.  A  man  is  apt  to  become 
bankrupt  in  business,  as  well  as  in  character  by  it. 
Doin'  big   and   talkin'  big  for  three    months  in  the 

y 


looks  for  a  flower,  may  return  into  the   house  witli 
one  blooming  in  his  bosom. 

For  a  fit  of  doubt,  perplexity  and  fear — whether 
they  respect  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  they 
are  a  load  for  the  head,  the  shoulders,  or  the  heart, 
the  following  is  a  radical  cure,  for  I  had  it  from 
the  Great  Physician;  "Cast  thy  burden  on  Uie 
Lord,  and  he  will  sustain  thee." 


ear,  and  piiftin'  each  other  up  till  they  are  ready 
to  burst  with  importance,  don't  convene  with  sellin' 
tape  by  the  yard,  or  loadin'  on  carts  when  they  re 
turn  home  to  their  business.  In  short,  squire,  a 
country  ought  to  be  a  rich  country,  with  lamed 
men  in  it,  and  men  o'  property  to  represent  it,  or 
else  assembly  work  is  nothin'  but  high  life  below 
stairs,  arter  all.  I  could  point  you  out  legislaturs 
on  this  here  continent,  where  the  speakin'  is  all 
kitchen  talk,  all  strut,  brag,  and  vulgar  impedence. 
It's  enou2h  to  make  a  cat  sick  to  hear  fellers  talk 
of  independence  who  are  mortgaged  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  to  listen  to  chaps  jawin'  about  public 
vartue,  temperance,  edication,  and  what  not  all  day, 
who  spend  the  night  in  the  back-room  of  a  market 
tavern,  with  the  key  turned,  drinkin'  hail-storm  and 
had  rum,  or  playin'  sixpenny  loo.  If  mankind  only 
knew  what  foids  they  were,  and  how  they  helped 
fiilks  themselves  to  fool  them,  there  would  be  some 
hope  of   them,  for    they  would  have  larnt  the  first 

essons  of  wisdom." 


POl  DRETTE. 

The  suhscril'ers  resiile  in  Ihr  slate  of  I,ew  Jersey,  many 
of  us  in  llic  viciiiily  "f  the  works  erecUtl  liy  Aniilony  Dey, 
of  the  city  of  i\'ew  Vork.  on  the  llacken!>aL-fc  river,  in  New 
Jersey,  for  llie  manufactory  of  Urate  and  I'ouiirelle,  called 
"  Tlie  Lodi  ^Iiniifacluriiig  Coinpamj  "  VVe  have  used  the 
poudretle  on  the  Spring  Crops  this  year,  'S4(i.  We  find  il 
a  valuable  manure,  superior  to  autj  other  kind  thai  we  have 
cccr  used^  and  considering  the  facilitij  of  its  transportation 
to  thejietd,  th2  small  quantity  required  in  the  application  to 
the  crnpSf  the  quickness  of  Us  operation  on  vegetable  milter^ 

j  and  the  ease  U'dh  which  it  can  be  applied. ~a\\  lend  lo  recom- 
nn-'iid  iis  uso  !o  lire  lariner  and  gardener  as  the  cheapest  and 

\  best  manure,  and  we  recommend  it  accorrlingly. 

Those  of  us  who  have  applied  it  to  corn  and  potatoes  thinic 
that  it  ripens  those  vegeialdes  quicker  than  anv  other  ma- 
nure bv  several  weeks. 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  1640. 


The  following  "  remarks  on  fits"  were  published 
in  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  a  few  years  since,  but 
as  the  present  appears  to  be  an  unubually  fruitful 
time  for  suicides,  and  consequently  tor  "the  blues," 
a  gentleman  has  expressed  lo  us  the  opinion  that 
their  re-puhlicatioM  would  not  be  improper : 

PLAIN    A.ND      PITHY     REMISAKS     OF      OLD      HUMPHBET 
O.N     FITS. 

We  are  most  of  us  subjected  to  fits  ;  I  am  visit- 
ed with  them    myself  and  I  dare  say  you  are  also. 

For  fits  of   passion — walk  out  in  the   open   air  : 
may  speak   your  mind  to    the    winds    without 


Jacob  D-   Van    Winkle. 
John  J:  JS'ewkirk. 
John  Tise. 
Daniel  Van  Riper. 
George  Dcmoti. 
Henry  Drayton. 
Josiaji  Hornblotoer. 
Corns.  Van  Winkle. 


P.  F.  Welsh 
G.  C.  Kun  Riper. 
George  Tise. 
WilUavi  Wood 
John  Duryre. 
George  Newkirk. 
Garret  Newkirk. 
Daniel  Vrccland. 


Shares  in  the  above  company  are  SlOO  each,  and  may  he 
had  hy  applying  lo  .4nthony  Dey  No,  73  Cedar  St.  New 
York.— The  owner  will  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payahle  in  money,  or  10  busliels  of  Poudretle.  The  price  to 
those  who  hnv  Pondrette  is  40  cenis  a  hushel.  ft  co>is  the 
Stockholders  ri  cents  a  bushel.  One  cents  irorth,  Ihal  is, 
20  Gills,  will  manure  20  hills  of  corn,  and  the  like  quantity 
15  fulls  of  PotJloes. 

Newspapers  friendly  to  agriculture  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  Parmers  and  Gardeners  by  publishing  the  above. 
Dec.  22. 


:iroclaiming  yourself   to  be  a 


you 

hurting  any    one,  or   ] 

simpleton. 

For  a  fit  of  idleness— count  the  lickings  of  a 
clock.  Do  this  for  an  hour,  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  pnll  off  your  coat  and  work  like  a  negro. 

For  a  fit  of  ambition — go  into  the  church  yard 
ami  read  the  grave  stones.  They  will  tell  you  the 
end  of  ambition.  The  grave  will  soon  be  your 
bed  chamber,  and  the  earth  your  pillow,  corruption 
your  father,  and  the  worm  your  moiher  and  sisters. 

For  a  fit  of  repining — look  out  for  tho  halt  and 
blind,  and  visit  the  bed  ridden,  and  deranged,  and 
they  will  make  you  ashamed  ol  complaining  of 
your  lighter  afflictions. 

For  fits  of  despondency — look  on  the  good  things 
which  God  has  given  you  in  this  world,  and  at  those 
which  he  has  promised  lo  his  followers  in  the  next. 
He  who  goes  into  his  garden  to  look  for  cobwebs 
and  spiders  will  no  doubt  find  ihoni,  while  he   who 


POUDRETTE. 

This  valuable  manure  may  be  had  on  application  to  lire 
subscriber,  at  the  office  ol  the  "  Neic  York  Poudrettc  Com- 
pany," No,  120  Nassau  slreet,New  York,  ll  is  in-odorous, 
and  may  be  trans|inrled  in  barrels,  on  board  of  any  vessel 
or  slpanilioal,  wiihoul  offence— and  it  will  be  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  article  as  3.ferUli2er  on  any  soil,  and  for 
any  cro|)s;  but  more  especially  for  gardens  and  ffowers,  as 
iherc  are  no  foul  seeds  in  it.  Poudrelle  has  been  use.l  for 
three  seasons  with  entire  success  on  Long  Island,  by  many 
practical  larmers,  as  may  he  ascerlained  from  tellers  and 
slalemenis  made  by  them,  and  published  at  this  office  in  a 
pamphlet  containing  also  the  "act  ofincorpnrntinn,"  granted 
to  the  Company  liy  the  Legislature  of  ihe  State  of  New 
York  ;  and  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  suljeci.  Price  .35 
cents  per  bushel.  Barrels  cost  23  cents  each,  and  hold  4 
bushels  Persons  wishing  lo  make  an  experiment  on  a 
small  sca'e  can  obtain  one  barrel  \iy  pnclosiiig  a /iro  dollar 
current  bank  bill— or  three  liarrels  by  enclosing. ^rc  dollars, 
free  of  postage.  On  receipt  of  the  money  the  article  will  li« 
put  up  and  forwartled  as  directed 

*^*-  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars — which  entitles 
the  hohler  lo  one  hundred-  bushels  of  noudreiie  annually, 
during  the  term  nf  the  charter;  tiliy  bushels  in  lime  ior  spring 
use,  ioid  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  ,fall  use  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  tie  enlitlcil  to  the  spring  uividend— and,  if  desired 
for  experiment,  a  lew  bushels  may  he  had  this  fall. 

.'Vll  orilers,  or  anplicjiUons  in  relaiion  to  the  business, 
must  be  made  to  iho  subscriber,  120  Nassau  street,  .\e«r 
York.  0  K.  .HIINOR. 

Q>  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  "New  York 
Poudrettc  Company"  is  in  no  way  connected  wiih  the 
"Lodi  Manufaciuring  Cnnipaiiy,"  of  which  Anthony  Dey 
and  Pelrr  Barthclemy  nro,  or  were,  the  managers. 


Dec,  0,  1'540. 


D.  K.  M. 


Is  published  every  Wednesday  Eveninjj,  ai  9.1  per  aniiu 
payable  at  the  end  o'f  1  ho  year — but  those  who  pay  willi.n 
sixtv  days  from  the  time  of  sutiscribing  arc  entitled  to  a  I'le 
dnclionof  59  cents. 
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N.    E.    FARMER 


FUEL. 

Economy  of  Fuel. — We  have  examined,  with  in- 
terest, a  small  work,  detailing  "  E.xperimenls  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  quantity  of  hi'at  evolved 
in  the  combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wood 
and  coal  used  in  the  United  State.s  for  fuel  ;  and 
also  to  determine  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat 
lost  by  the  ordinary  apparatus  made  use  of  for  their 
conihustion. — By  Marcus  Bull." 

Tlio  experiments  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care  and  accuracy,  and  the  results  afford  niat- 
ter  of  interest  to  every  householder. 

Mr  Bull  has  computed  the  cost  of  fuel  consmaed 
in  Philadelphia,  in  a  given  year,  to  be  $80,04:3, 
which  being  divided  among  the  population,  gives 
$7  04  as  the  average  cost  of  fuel  to  each  inhabi- 
tant, supposing  the  consumption  to  be  equal.  A- 
doptiug  this  estimate  as  a  fair  average  for  the  pop- 
ulation within  ten  miles  of  tide-water,  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  it  gives  an 
aggregate  of  twentyiuie  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
annii.il  cost  of  fuel  for  this  portion  of  population, 
which  is  assumed  to  amount  to  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  our  population  at  half  the  above  price,  or 
$3  .50  to  each  individual,  he  gives  us  an  aggregate 
amount  of  about  fiftyone  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
total  annual  expense  of  fuel  for  every  purpose  in 
the  United  States. 

'I'he  economy  of  fuel  is  to  be  studied — 1,  in  the 
kind  to  be  selected  for  use  ;  2,  in  its  quality  and 
preparation  for  use  ;  and  15,  in  the  choice  of  the 
apparatus  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

In  regard  to  wood. — The  quantity  of  heat  evolv- 
ed by  a  cubic  foot  of  the  several  kinds,  when  in  a 
perfectly  dry  state,  is  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
their  specific  gravity,  or  relative  weight,  as  fur  ex- 
ample, the  specilic  gravity  of  shell-bark  hickory 
being  1.000,  a  cord  weighs  4,4tJ9  lbs.;  by  the  same 
scale,  the  speciiic  gravity  of  white  pine  is  .470,  and 
the  cord  weighs  only  ],Sii8  lbs.  The  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  by  a  pound  of  while  pine  is  as  groat 
ns  that  evolved  by  a  pound  of  hickory.  The  diffe- 
renci!  in  value  arises  from  the  great  disparity  in 
weio'ht — the  hickory  weighing  as  29,  and  the  pine 
as  9 — and  their  relative  value  being  hickory  100, 
white  pine  42 — or  the  first  being  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  valuable  as  the  latter. 

Cliurcoal  forms  a  considerable  item  of  fuel;  and 
the  facts  which  Mr  Bull  has  given  "s  upon  this 
subject  will  be  found  to  be  new  and  interesting. 
The  value  of  charcoal,  like  that  of  wood,  is  princi- 
pally to  be  determined  by  it.s  weight — a  pound  from 
one  kind  of  wood  affording  about  as  much  heat  as 
a  pound  from  another  kind.  The  quantity,  or  rath- 
er weight,  of  charcoal,  afforded  by  the  different 
kinds  of  wood,  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  wood.  Thus  hickory  produces 
26.2i,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dry  coal  being 
.625;  while  the  white  piue  produces  24.35,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  dry  coal  being  only  .298. 
■  Thus,  whether  burnt  in  the  form  of  wood  or  of 
charcoal,  a  cord  of  hickory  affords  more  than  twice 


the  heat  that  is  found  in  a  cord  of  white  pine.  The 
value  of  charcoal,  however,  depends  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  The  more 
completely  the  atmospheric  air  is  excluded  from 
the  wood,  while  under  the  process  of  being  charred, 
and  the  more  heat  that  is  given  to  it,  the  henrier, 
the  harder,  and  the  better  will  be  the  product. — 
The  best  charcoal  will  be  found  of  a  slate  color 
on  its  surface,  dense,  sonorous  and  brittle  ;  while 
inferior  qualities  approach  to  a  |et  black,  and  are 
soft  and  powdery,  upon  the  exterior.  To  obtain 
the  best  quality,  Mr  Bull  recommends  that  the  wood 
be  piled  in  a  single  tier,  that  charcoal  dust  ho  in- 
terposed between  the  wood,  that  the  pile  be  cov- 
ered with  clay,  and  then  a  layer  of  sand,  to  close 
tlio  cracks  which  ihe  fire  may  cause  in  the  clay, 
and  that  the  fire  be  communicated  at  the  exterior 
base,  and  in  the  centre  and  from  the  top.  An  in- 
telligent collier,  who  partially  adopted  Mr  Bull's 
recommendation,  gained  by  it  10  per  cent,  in  quan- 
tity by  measure,  and  Mr  B.  found  the  coal  nearly 
20  per  cent,  heavier  than  usual.  If  these  facts  are 
correct,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  police  regulation  in  our 
towns,  to  have  charcoal  sold  by  the  weight,  in- 
stead of  by  measure,  and  would  ultimately  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer. 

'i'he  loss  in  weight  which  wood  undergoes  in 
dri'ing,  and  the  moisture  which  it  absorbs,  by  ex- 
posure, after  it  has  become  dry,  are  matters  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 
Hickory  wood  cut  green  and  made  absolutely  dry, 
experienced  a  diminution  in  its  weight  of  .37  1-2 
per  cent.,  white  oak  lost  41  per  cent.,  and  soft  ma- 
ple 48  per  cent.,  or  very  near  one  half.  Both 
wood  anil  charcoal,  after  being  made  perfectly  dry, 
absorbed  in  twelve  months  under  cover,  from  8  to 
12  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

If  we  assume,  says  Mr  B.,  the  mean  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  woods  when  green,  at  42  per  cent., 
the  great  disadvantage  of  attempting  to  burn  wood 
in  this  state,  (or  transport  it  at  a  distance,)  must  be 
obvious,  as  in  every  100  pounds  of  this  compound 
of  wood  and  water,  42  pounds  of  aqueous  matter 
must  be  expelled  from  the  wood,  (or  transported  ;) 
and  as  the  capacity  of  water  for  absorbing  heat  is 
as  4  to  1,  when  compared  with  air,  and  probably 
greater  during  its  conversion  into  vapor,  which 
must  be  effected  before  it  can  escape,  the  loss  of 
heat  must  consequently  be  great. 

[From  the  table  given  by  Mr  Bull,  we  extract 
the  following,  showing  the  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  wood   in  most  common  use.] 

Specific  gramly  of  Avoirdupois  lbs.  of 

dry  wood.  dry  wood  in  a  cord 

White  ash,  .772  3.450 

White  beech,  .734  3.236 

Black  birch,  .697  3.115 

Chestnut,  ..522  2..333 

White  elm,  .580  2.592 

Shell-bark  hickory,  l.tlOO  4.469 

Pig-nut  hickory,  .949  4.241 

Red  heart  hickory,  .829  .3.705 

Hard  maple,  .644  2.876 


Soft  maple,  .597 

White  oak,  .855 
Shell  bark  white  oak,  .775 

Red  oak,  .728 

Pitch  pine,  .426 

W  hite  |)iiie,  .418 

Lombardy  poplar,  .-397 


2.G68 
3.821 
3.464 
3.254 
1.9114 
1.868 
1.774 


The  relative  value  per  cord  of  the  above  woods 
is  given  in  Mr  Bull's  table,  from  which  it  appears 
that  if  hickory  is  worth  one  dollar,  pig  nut  hickory 
is  worth  95  cents,  hard  maple  60  cents,  white  oak 
81  cents,  white  pine  42  cents,  pilch  pine  43  cents, 
&c. 

Economy  of  Burning. — Mr  Bull's  experiments 
were  made  in  a  sheet  iron  stove,  with  42  feet  of 
two  inch  pipe,  having  about  20  elbows.  A  ther- 
mometer placed  at  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  indicated 
the  same  temperature  as  another  hung  against  the 
wall  of  the  room,  which  showed  that  all  the  heat 
given  off  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  was  retain- 
ed in  the  room.  On  the  supposition  that  100  lbs. 
of  fuel  consumed  in  this  stove,  would  maintain  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees  fi)r  12  hours,  he  found, 
that  to  maintain  the  like  temperature  for  the  same 
time  by  other  apparatus,  the  fuel  must  be  increased 

as  follows  : 

/6s. 
In  the  experiment  stove  it  required  100 

In  the  sheet  iron  cylinder  stove,  the  interior 
surface  coated  with  clay  lute,  with  9  el- 
bow joints,  and  13  1-2  feet  of  2  inch  pipe,  105 
In  a  like  stove  and  pipe,  with  3  elbow  joints,  122 
In  a  like  stove,  and  similar  pipe  and  joints, 
but  the  pipe  placed  more  vertical  than  the 
preceding,  y^^j 

In  a  like  stove,  with   5  feet  of   pipe  and  one 

elbow  149 

In  a  like  stove,  without  clay  lute,  one  elbow, 

and  five  feet  of  four  inch  pipe,  222 

In  an  open  Franklin,  with    one  elbow,  and  5 

feet  of  six  inch  pipe,  270 

In  an  open  ordinary  parlor  grate,  .555 

In  an  open  chimney  fire   place,  1,000 

It  would  seem  from  these  experiments,  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  heat  given  off  by  fuel  burnt  in  an  or- 
dinary fire-place,  are  carried  off  in  the  draft,  with- 
out benefiting  tlie  room;  that  nearly  one  half  is 
wasted  when  the  fuel  is  consumed  in  an  open  par- 
lor grate,  and  that  lining  a  stove  with  fire  brick  or 
clay  lute,  produces  a  great  economy  in  fuel. 

The  experiments  afford  important  suggestions  to 
the  housekeeper.  Assuming  as  data,  that  four 
cords  of  dry  shell-bark  hickory,  burnt  in  a  sheet 
iron  cylinder  stove,  with  five  feet  of  pipe  and  one 
elbow,  will  warm  an  ordinary  room  during  the  win- 
ter months,  it  will  require  to  keep  up  the  like  tem- 
perature, in  a  similar  stove,  the  following  quanti- 
ties of  other  materials  : 

Hickory,  as  stated,  4         cords. 

White  oak,  4  3-4       ' 

Hard  maple,  6  2-3       ' 

Soft  maple,  7  1-5       ' 

Pitch  pine,  •)  1-7       ' 

White  pine,  9  1-5      ' 

Anthracite  coal,  4  tons. 

[Jlbany  Cult. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS 

Will  bo  held  at  the  State  House  on  the  evening 

of  Thursdai/,  each  week,  at?  o'clock.     Subject  for 

consideration    tomorrow    evening — The   Cultivated 

Grasses.     As  we,  at  the  rcqurst  of  the  Agncultii- !  i^^'ugpif  j^rough  the  conntiy,  our  young    men  and 
ral  Commissioner,  named  a  subject,  hbcity  we  tru.st       "  .■-.,,_    _    „„    , 

may  be  taken  to  specify  a  lew  of  the  points  of  in- 


which  were  once  extensive  and  productive,  have 
been  given  up,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
women,  who  were  cither  willing  or  capable  of  draw- 
ing the  milk,  or  manufacturing  it  after  it  was  drawn. 
Indeed,  in  the  progress  of  refinement,  fast    sprea 


qui'ry  embraced  under  the  general  hi'ud.  What 
kind  or  kinds  are  best  suited  to  moist,  what  to  dry, 
and  to  intermediate  lands?  \Vhat  to  lands  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  ?  In  ordinary  condition  ? 
In  a  poor  condition  ?  Is  it  best  to  sow  one  kind 
only  or  several  varieties  .'  If  several,  what  kinds 
shall  enter  into  the  mixture  ?  How  much  seed  to 
the  acre  ?  At  what  season  is  it  best  to  sow.f 
Shall  it  be  sowed  alone  or  with  some  other  crop? 
If  with  another,  what  crop  is  best  ?  What  worst  ? 
Which  variety  makes  the  best  food  for  putting 
flesh  upnn  horned  cattle?  Which  produces  the 
most  milk  ?  Which  is  best  for  horses  ?  Which  for 
sheep?  What  are  economical  top-dressings  for 
grasslands?  What  the  best  age  at  which  to  cut 
the  different  grasses  ?  What  the  best  modes  of 
curing  ?  &c.  &c. — Ed. 


women  are  beginning  to  look  upon  a  .cow,  as  a 
non-descript  animal,  escaped  from  some  strolling 
menagerie,  and  the  very  odor  of  the  barn,  is  likely 
to  throw  them  into  hysterics;  while,  to  the  same 
delicate  class,  the  fumes  of  sogars  in  vohiines 
thick  enough  to  cloud  the  sight,  or  the  mephitic 
vapors  of  a  crowded  theatre,  or  ball  room,  or  the 
exquisite  odnrsof  a  broken  gas-pipe,  are  inhaled  as 
nectar Coimoii's  Address  at  jVorwich. 


EFFECTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  UPON  AG- 
RICULTURE. 

Commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits  with- 
draw a  large  portion  of  our  people  from  agricultural 
labor,  as  they  promis.^  higher  wages  and^  rea<ly 
money.  It  has  been  supposed  and  coniidcntly 
niaintiiined  among  us,  that  martufaclurcs,  especial- 
ly, would  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture, by  creating  a  quick  market  for  its  products  in 
the  villages,  which  spring  up  wherever  these  es- 
tablishments are  planted.  Cut  the  efi'fJct  has  been 
to  withdraw  a  large  amount  of  labor  frdm  the  farm, 
and  render  it  difficult  and  discour.igihg,  through 
the  scarcity  and  consequent  high  prices  of  labor,  to 
carry  on,  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  with  any 
enterprise,  the  business  of  the  farm.  Terhapa  we 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  populous  to  furnish  an  am- 
ple supply  of  labor  to  our  farms,  and  the  extensive 
manufacturing  and  commercial  establisliments, 
whicli  are  in  operation  among  us.  As  our  popula- 
tion advances,  we  shall  have  people  enough  for  all 
the  departments;  but,  hitherto,  trade  and  manufac- 
tures as  carried  on  among  ui,  have  operated,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  hindrance  of  agriculture  ;  and 
I  shall  be  forgiven,  I  hope,  in  expressing  my  mor- 
tificatioii  and  regret,  in  observing  the  crowds  of 
young  men  in  our  cities,  who,  instead  of  brighten- 
ing their  hoes,  and  standing  behind  their  plouL'hs, 
prefer  to  rub  the  brass  bell  knobs,  and  stand  be- 
hind the  tables;  or,  else,  with  tlie   muscles  of  oak. 


Awfully  Genteel. — We  happened  the  other  day 
to  hear  a  young  woman — very  pretty  she  was  too 
expressing  the  most  profound  ignorance  respect- 
ing domcstie  economy.  Credit  her  own  words,  and 
yon  would  believe  that  she  does  not  know  how  a 
potato  looks  before  it  is  cooked— or  whether  it 
grows  upon  trees  with  a  shell  like  a  walnut,  or  is 
I  a  domestic  animal,  fed  on  corn,  and  slaughtered 
for  the  table.  She  would  have  her  friends — or 
perhaps  slw-  would  say  her  acquaintances — sup- 
pose that  she  never  was  nearer  to  a  kitchen  than 
in  the  hall  on  the  lower  floor  ;  and  that  she  has  no 
more  idea  of  culinary  operations  than  Robinson 
Crusoe's  man  Frid.iy  possessed.  Yet  we  are  ready 
to  stake  our  life  upon  the  fact  that  if  she  was  not 
bom  in  a  kitchen,  she  was  educated  as  a  scullion; 
and  that  her  fingers  were  in  her  earlier  youth — she 
is  young  yet — much  more  familiar  with  brasses  on 
the  area  palings  and  with  the  interior  of  the  stew 
pans,  and  with  ashes  in  the  grates,  than  with  the 
piano  forte  keys  or  with  cambric  needles.  Nothing 
but  a  ridiculous  desire  to  corneal  what  would  be 
no  disgrace  to  her,  i'  known,  could  tempt  her  to 
such  ridiculous  and  lying  affectation. 

No  true  lady  is  ashamed  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  and  duties  of  a  household — but  on  the  con- 
trary would  be  extremely  mortified  at  ignorance  of 
such  essentials.  It  is  no  matter  if  fortune  has  so 
blessed  her  that  she  need  not  soil  her  fingers  in 
domestic  occnpati(ms.  A  knowledge  of  them  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  procure  their  performance 
by  servants.  She  is  a  wretched  butt  of  kitchen 
malace,  and  a  victim  of  wanton  waste,  who  cannot 
detect  servants  in  their  misdoings  by  her  own 
knowledge.  To  command  the  respect  and  obedi- 
ence  of  servants,  a  housekeeper  should  he  so  well 
informed  .-is  to  be  able  to  answer  them  upon  ques- 
tions, sometimes  maliciously  put.  Her  eye  should 
f  any  part  of  the  domestic  estab 


improvement  on  too  large  a  scale  for  you.  This 
may  be,  generally  speaking  ;  but  then,  when  we 
read,  we  must  reflect  how  far  this  or  that  can  be 
applied  with  advantage  on  our  own  little  farms. 
And  again,  I  know  many  small  farmers  who  are 
fully  competent  to  write  for  the  Register,  and  by 
not  doing  so  they  neglect  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  they  owe  their  brother  farmers.  The  hand 
which  is  now  using  this  pen,  a  few  miniJtes  ago 
was  using  the  hoe — and  to  u.uch  better  eflect  too  ; 
but  you  see  Mr  Ruflin  has  not  rejected  this  piece 
because  my  ideas  are  not  couched  in  elegant  or 
purely  granunctical   language. 

But  to  the  point.  Small  farmers  should  attend 
to  small  matters,  and  some  big  ones  too  ;  and  the 
first  of  these  is  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
The  reading  of  agricultural  works,  as  well  as  all 
other  good  books,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  ef- 
fect this  desirable  object.  Next,  the  improvement 
of  our  morals.  Let  us  have  our  consciences  "void 
of  offVnce  towards  God  and  man,"  that  we  may 
enjoy  fully  the  bounties  of  Providence.  Then  tho 
improvement  of  our  little  farms,  which  we  should 
not  only  do  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  as  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  God  and  to  our  posterity. 
Tiiis  is  to  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We 
should  be  as  careful  to  store  up  food  for  our  crops 
as  we  are  for  our  families.  No  ashes,  slops,  bones, 
sweepings  of  the  yard  or  kitchen,  or  litter  of  any 
kind,  should  be  lost,  that  can  be  converted  into 
manure,  and' cultivate  no  land  without  its  being 
manured  well.  Let  a  fruit  tree  be  planted  on  eve- 
ry little  unoccupied  spot  of  ground  near  the  home- 
.stead.  Concentrate  your  labors  on  a  small  spot 
Keep  no  i.iore  stock  than  you  can  keep  well.  Dis- 
pense with  your  useless  dogs,  and  such  like.  Sub- 
scribe to  the  Farmers'  Register,  or  some  other  ag- 
ricultural paper,  and  you  will  soon  have  cause  (as 
I  now  have)  to  be  thankful  to  the  editor  and  his 
correspondents  for  the  great  benefit  they  have  done 
you.  Your  farm  will  afford  more  profit  and  more 
pleasure;  it  will  inspire  a  feeling  of  manly  inde- 
pendence and  gratitude  to  a  kind  Providence ;  you 
will  be  a  fitter  subject  of  a  republican  government; 
in  short,  you  will  attain  the  enviable  title  of 

A  RICH  POOR  MAN. 


never  lose  .sight  o        ^   , 

.^  ...^ ,  -■, ,  ,  ilisbment;  and  she  should  be   qualified  to    oversee 

made  to  breast  the  wind,  to  turn  up  the  soil,  and  to  I  „„ jergi,,n(ijng.|y  ajg,,.  Else  might  a  man  rich  as 
gather  the  harvest,  choose,  in  their  miserable  effeini-  j,;^jj>^„.,  ^^  bp^o^ared  by  his  kitchen,  and  still  he 
nncy,  to  thrust    themselves   into    woman's    ^pl'ere,  |,^^^.^  ^^^.^^  ^.^^ better  for  it.— .V.  F.  7W«er. 


and  putting  on  the  dandy's  uniform,  become    trans 
formed  into  a    sort    of  gum  elastic    exquisites,   to  j 
stand  behind  counters,  and    measure  out    pins   and 
ribbon.-.     Still  more  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that    now 
in  the  country,    the   milkn.aid's    elastic    step,    and  j 
neatly  tied  up  locks,  and  ruddy  cheeks,  and    spark- 


Froin  the  Farmer's' Regifelnr, 


TO  SMALL  FARMERS, 

neatly  tieo  up  iock.,  a„o  ,>,.-.,  .,....-,  -.-    -.-■■  1  frequently  hear  small  farmers   say   "  Ah  !   it  is 

\\n.  teetii,  is  a  picture  to  be  found  .mly  in  the  lum-  well  enough  for  Mr  S-and-so  to  read  the  Register, 

br.;ganet  of  some  secluded  antiquarian,  who,  poor  and  try  experiments;   but  it  will  not  do  f^^.r  me    - 

soul  '    has  never  heard  of  the  Mirror  of   Fashion  or  Neighbor,  if  this  is  your  case,  let  me  tell   you  that 

the  Lady's  .Magazine.  I  ""•  »  small  fanner,    and    I    can    testify   that    the 

These  things  have  operated,  in  a    great    degree,  reading  of  agricultural  works  has  been  of  great  ad- 

to  the  hindrance  of  agriculture;  and,  for  this    rea-  vantage  to  me,  and  1  am  sure  will  be  to  you,  if  you 

son,  many  cultivated  lands  in  the  State,  have  been  will  read  them.       Perhaps   you   will    say  that    the 

abandoned    to    wood  ;    and    dairy    establishments,  correspondents  of  the    Register   propose    plans  of 


OLD  AND  YOUNG  SOWS  AS  BREEDERS. 

If  the  opinions  contained  in  the  following  article 
are  sound,  our  farmers  may  be  suffering  loss  from 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  them.  The  custom  here  is 
to  commence  fattening  the  sow  as  soon  as  her  first 
little  are  weaned.  We  seldom  have  any  other  than 
"  gi't  P'S^-"  Can  any  of  our  friends  give  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject? — Ed. 

From  llie  Farmer's  Caliinet. 

Mr  Editor — I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  that 
of  "  Siam,"  at  page  42  of  the  Cabinet  for  August: 
I  have  never  been  able  to  rear  the  first  litter  of 
pigs  from  a  young  sow  with  credit  to  myself  or 
profit  to  any  one,  and  it  is  now  my  practice  to  kill 
them  for  roasters,  rather  than  make  ar.other  attempt. 
I  have,  however,  seen  some  who  havi-  been  more 
fortunate,  but  as  a  general  rule,  I  believe  the  thing, 
as  I  have  stated  it,  is  /well  established  ;  and  in  a 
paper  which  I  have  now  before  me,  "The  Carolina 
Planter,"  I  find  the  following  observation  : 

"It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation,  v/ith  even 
our  old  servants  who  h.ave  long  been  hog-minders, 
that  the  first  litter  of  pigs  from  a  young  sow,  or  as 
they  call  them,  irUt  pigs,  are  naturally  of  a    feebla 
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•constitution  and  unthrifty,  and  difficult  to  raise, 
and  even  if  raised,  never  perhaps  acquire  the  size 
and  weiglit  tliat  Jitters  of  the  same  sow  do  after- 
wards.'. 

And,  in  addition    to    this,   I   would   say,  1    have 

raised  more  than  twenty  calves  from  young  cows 

their  first  calves — and  have  never  failed  in  obtain, 
ing  them  fine,  strong  and  healthy;  nay,  if  I  were 
to  double  the  number,  1  slipuld  not  be  beyond  the 
truth.  Can  any  of  your  readers  account  for  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  so  generally  accredited,  as  to  have 
grown  into  a  proverb — "the  calf  of  a  young  cow, 
the  pig  of  an  old  sow." 


Large  Crops  (if  Corn. — The  nuiubers  stated  be- 
low, indicate  his  quantity  of  corn  per  acre  raised 
upon  live  acres  by  each  of  the  gentlemen  to  whoso 
names  they  are  appended.  7~'hc  corn  and  land  up- 
on which  it  grew  were  measured  in  the  presence 
of  competent  men  of  undoubted  correctne.-s.  Some 
differenoe  existing  as  to  the  manner  of  measuring 
the  acre  producing  one  of  the  highest  quantities, 
they  are  both  put  down  at  the  minimum  computa- 
tion. 

Walter  C.  Young, 
Josepii  Bryan, 
Moses  Hunter, 
L.  Singleton, 
Isaac   Hrackley, 
James  Shelby, 

[Kentucky  Farmer. 
The  editors  of  the  Kentucky  Farmer  will  confer 
a  favor  by  informing  us  how  these  crops  were  cul- 
tivated and  measured  ;  what  the  variety  of  corn  ; 
and  whether  at  the  west  they  measure  on  the  cob. 
Until  these  things  are  known,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  192  1-2  bushels,  Yankee  meas- 
ure, havs  been  grown  on  an  acre. — Ed. 


192  1-2 

198  1-2 

127 

113 

108 

110 


From  the  AILaay  CuUivalor. 

THE  TREE  CORN  AND   ROMANS.^ 

Mi'ssrs  Gaylord  ^-  Tijc^cr— From  the  extent  of 
the  correspondence  to  which  my  article  on  the  beet 
root  and  Tree  corn  has  introduced  me,  published  in 
your  paper  a  while  since,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  result  of  my  experience 
with  these  articles  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
yotir  readers.  I  have,  therefore,  furwarded  it,  to 
be  disjjosed  of  as  you  please. 

Ill  tlie  spring,  I  prepared  an  excellent  piece  nf 
ground,  of  unifonii  quality,  and  planted  it  in  three 
equal  proportions,  with  Tree  corn.  Red  Blaze,  and 
Dulton.  The  season  h.is  been  ;■  long  one,  and 
very  favorable  to  the  g.rowth  of  corn.  The  whole 
came  forward  and  apparently  prospered  well.  I 
have  now  completed  my  harvest,  and  here  follows 
the  result.  The  Button  gave  me  >eventy  bushels 
of  the  fine.<  corn  I  ever  saw,  per  acre  ;  the  Red 
Blaze  gave  fifty,  and  tlie  Tree  corn  twentyfive 
ibushels.  Last  year  the  Tree  corn  gave  me  10(3 
bushels,  more  tiian  50  of  it  soniid  and  good,  to  the 
acre,  with  stalks  more  tiian  10  f«?t  high,  and  very 
'.hick  and  stocky,  with  n(imero«i8  ears  upon  each. 
This  year,  the  etalks  are  between  7  and  8  feet 
ligh,  slender,  with  ooe  enr,  and  eosnetimes  a  very 
iinall  one  besides,  on  each  stalk.  This  result  to 
ne  was  very  unexpected.  I  plame/l  from  the 
inest  corn  to  be  selected,  and  calculited  on  an 
nirrovement,  instead  of  so  fatal  a  deterioration. 
411  my  neiorhbais  Bufiered   precisely  wit*    myself. 


Perhaps  no  corn  ever  planted  iu  tins  latitude,  if 
suffered  to  get  ripe,  will  reward  to  husbandman  so 
hountilully  as  the  Dutton.  For  the  last  two  years, 
I  have  observed  it  with  much  care,  and  find  it 
about  twelve  days  behind  the  i  ed  blaze,  or  white 
flint,  in  ripening,  but  vastly  .superior  in  product. 

In  my  catalogue  of   humbugs  this  year,    I  place 
the  Rohan   potato   at  the  top.      As    this    thing  has 
taken   so   extensively,  it  is    important  that  its  true 
character  slirmld    be    promptly    understood  :  and  i 
will    contribute   my  mite  of  cxpi.'rience  to    this  ob- 
ject.     My  Tree  corn    dwindled  into   insignificance 
in  a  hurry,   but   the  Rohan  potato  has  beat  it   out- 
right in  this  contest.      In    1S:»,  I  raised  from   seed 
had  at  Albany,  at  the  rate  of  800  bushels  per  acre; 
the  potatoes   of  course    very    large,      'ibis   year,  1 
planted  from  my  last  year's  product,  one  acre;  and 
have  now  estimated  my  crop  at   less  than  30  bush- 
els— the  potatoes  small  and  few.     The  ground  was 
good,  the  season  favorable,  and  the  crop  well  culti- 
vated.      I  selected  a  small    spot   in  my  garden,  as 
rich  as  I  dare  make  it,  and  planted  early  with  some 
of  the  best  of  my  seed  ;  it  was  nursed  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  although   the   growth    of  vines  was 
not  great,  yet  the  yield  was   scarcely   greater  than 
the  amount  of   seed  planted.     But  this  is    not  all  ; 
the  quality    of   the    potatoes    is    abominable:     no 
man   would   cat  them   in     his    right    senses  ;    and 
they  are  undoubtedly  as  poor  for  stock  as  the  table. 
I  have  extended  my  inquiries  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  do,  and  find  myself  as  well  off  with  my  Ro- 
hans  as  my  neighbors.     If  the   quality  of  the  pota- 
toes   were    worthy   of  the  expense,  seed    perhaps 
might  be  brought  from  the  south,   and  the  product 
kept  up.      But   as  we    have  so    great  a  variety    of 
better  potatoes,  I  think   in  this  latitude,  the  Rohan 
potato   will  rank    with  many   other  exploded    hum- 
bugs. Respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  GUTHRIE. 
SackeU's  Harbor,  A",  Y.  Oct.  24,  1840. 


long  as  his  products  must  seek  a  distant  market, 
for  many  of  these  articles  will  not  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation.  It  is  said  the  improved 
farming  of  England  was  encouraged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  culture  of  turnips  from  the  continent 
more  than  by  any  one  thing. — The  manufacturers 
bought  the  wool  and  the  meat  of  the  animals  thai 
fed  on  the  turnips.  This  is  one  of  the  hundred 
ways  in  which  this  thing  works  in  a  circle.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  employments,  the  cheaper 
each  sells  his  products,  and  yet  the  n:ore 
each  enjoys. — Farmer's  Cabinet. 


profit 


Reciprocal  interest  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
-There  are  many  things  which  the  farmer  ought 
to  raise,  in  order  to  prevent  his  land  from  grow- 
ing worse,  which  will  not  bear  to  he  carried  to  a 
foreign  market.  The  whole  attention  of  the  far- 
mer is  turned  to  such  things  as  he  can  sell.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  interest-  of  the  farmers,  that 
there  should  be  a  great  many  people  around  them 
who  are  not  farmers,  and  who  will  buy  and  con- 
sume those  things  for  which  there  is  no  foreign 
demand.  'J'he  home  market,  besides  taking  many 
things  the  foreigner  does  not  want,  is  also  more 
steady  than  any  foreign  market.  It>is  thenivery 
important  to  have  the  consumers  among  us  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  we  ask  mechanios  and  man- 
ufacturers tO"  join  us  and  sJiow  what  they  can  do.  1 
Farmers,  already  car>  boy  from  their  neighbors,  and 
pay  in  truck,  many  articles  f!ir  which  formerly  they 
must  have  sent  to  e-ilies,  and  to  foreign  countries. 
Many  here  rei^oUect  when  a  man  was  not  thouirht 
to  be  genteelly  dressed  without  an  imported  hat"^on 
his  head,  and  then  it  wats  said  the  imported  hat  was 
the  cheaper  according  to  its  quality.  Perhaps  it 
might  then  have  been  so  in  money,  (though  not 
now,)  but  we  should  consider  how  many  hats  were 
paid  for  with  potatoes  and  cabbages  Never  one. 
The  principle  then  is  plain.  The  land  will  never 
be  cultivated  in  the  best  manner  till  it  .shall  be  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  to  raise  all  those  things 
which  help  to  keep  his  land  from  growing  worse. 
The  farmer  can  neyer  be  encouraged  to  do  this  so 


Harvest  Thovghls.  —  The  following  beautiful 
quotation  is  from  one  of  J'.ishop  lleber's  Parish 
Sermons  : — "  When  we  witness  the  many  dangers 
which  threaten  the  springing  of  the  rising  corn: 
when  we  reckon  up,  in  our  thoughts,  the  opposite 
dangers  of  drought  or  of  moisture,  of  parching  heat 
or  of  pinching  or  untimely  cold  ;  the  blights,  which 
may  taint  the  ear;  the  worm  which  may  consume 
the  rout;  and  all  the  other  alarms  which  the  hus- 
bandman  feels  or  fears;  we  cannot  but  be  aware 
that  something  more  than  the  industry  of  man  is 
required  to  make  him  happy  or  prosperous,  and  that 
It  is  with  good  reason,  that  in  our  daily  jirayers,  we 
ask  our  "daily  bread"  of  (iod  ;  since  no  day  in  the 
year  can  be  found  in  wliich  His  blessing  is  not 
needed,  either  to  preserve  the  seed,  or  to  prosper 
the  tender  stalk,  or  to  fill  the  ear,  or  to  rebuke  the 
mildew  or  the  storm,  by  which  the  maturer  i:rop  is 
endangered.  And,  even  when  the  food  of  many 
days  is  waving  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  choose, 
but  feel  an  axious  joy,  a  solemn,  and  in  some  de- 
gree a  mournful  thankfulness,  when  we  compare 
our  own  unworthy  lives  with  the  unbounded 
mercy  of  God;  when  we  recollect  how  little 
and  how  seldom  we  have  thought  of  Him,  who 
careth  for  us  continually  ;  and  when  «e  trem- 
ble, lest,  even  now,  our  sins  should  interrupt  the 
stream  of  His  mercy,  and  that  the  improper  use 
which  we  too  often  make  of  plenty,  should,  even 
yet,  turn  our  abundance  into  hunger." 


Cure  for  the  Bile  of  a  Rattlesnake.— The  editor 
of  the  Cheraw,  S.  C.  Gazette,  says  aqua  ammonia 
(water  of  ammonia)  fresh  and  pure,  in  doses  of  a 
teaspoonful  at  intervals  of  from  15  minutes  to  an 
hour,  in  water,  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  any  snake.  This  is  the  dose  for  an  adult,  and 
the  medicine  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  if  the  bottle 
in  which  it  is  kept  has  been  frequently  opened. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
tho  Medical  Sciences,  is  a  paper  containing  a  his- 
tory of  numerous  cases  successfully  treated  by  am- 
tnonia. — Alb.  Cult 


Cabbage  Worms. — .\  writer  in  the  Southern  Cul- 
tivator, says  he  "  had  a  square  of  very  fine  cabba- 
ges in  his  garden,  upon  which  the  worms  had  com- 
menced making  great  ravages.  Pennyroyal  was 
gathereol  and    scattered    over    the    cabbage-heads 

plentifully,  and  the  work  of  tlestruction  ceased." 

The  writer  did  not  know  whether  the  discovery  was 
a  new  one,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  easy 
and  effectual  one,  aini  well  worth  a  trial. Alb.  Cult. 


Salt  may  be  safely  mixed  wtth  food  given  to 
geese  or  goslings,  but  is  fatal  to  turkeys  of  chick- 
ens. A  friend  of  ours  lost  5(1  chickens  by  their 
eating  a  mixture  of  salt  and  meal  intended  for  his 
horse lb. 
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NEW     ENGLAND     FARMER 


JAN.  20,  !R*1. 


For  llie  New  Engldutl  Farmer. 


UUTA  BAGA. 
MrEditok — In    the  summer  of   1839,1    sowed 
3-4  of  an  acre  of  grourul  witli    ruta  bagas  and    1-4 
of  an  acre   adjoininj;    with    Hale's    Hybrid.      The 
around  was  all   prepared  alike  and  the  seed    sown 
on  the  same  day.     '1  hoy  all  came  up  well,    and  in 
the  earlv  part   of  the   reason    Dale's   turnip   grew 
more  rapidly  than  the  ruta  bagas,  and  promised  an 
abundant  crop.     But  when  the  roots    had    attained 
the  size  of  my  finger,  they  began  to  rot;  and  1  be- 
lieve I  had  not  a  turnip  on  the  piece  worth  pulling. 
None  of  the  ruta  bagas    died.      I    concluded    that 
Dale's  turnip  was  a  less  certain  crop   than  the  oth- 
ers, and  that  I  would  try  no  more  of  them. 

About  the  2.5th  of  June  last  1  sowed  half  an  acre 
with  ruta  bagas.  They  came  up  well ;  hut  by  the 
time  the  roots  were  1-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  I 
found  they  were  dying.  I  did  not  examine  them 
particularly  for  some  days  ;  or,  perhaps,  weeks,  af- 
ter I  made  the  discovery.  When  I  did  examine 
them,  however,  I  found  they  were  rotting  in  the 
middle,  and  when  the  rot  had  reached  the  outside 
of  the  root,  the  top  died.  On  many  which  were 
not  dead,  I  found  a  small  puncture  on  the  side,  and 
on  cutting  the  root  open,  I  found  it  had  been  eaten 
hollow  near  the  top.  On  pilling  up  and  closely 
inspecting  a  large  number  of  them,  I  found  in  two 
or  three  a  small  white  maggot,  about  the  size  of 
the  largcit  we  see  in  cheese. 

In  pulling  my  crop,  which  though  a  light  one 
was  not  an  entire  failure,  I  found  many  of  the  tur- 
nips, which  had  grown  to  a  good  size,  were  hol- 
low;  and  many  of  them  were  quite  defective.  All 
the  crop.s  of  ruta  bagas  which  I  have  noticed  in 
this  quarter  this  season  were  rather  light. 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  I    wish  to   know  whether  it    is 
common  for  ruta  bagas  to  sufi'er  from    this  kind    of 
worm;  and  if  so,  whether  there    be    any    remedy  r 
Or  is  my  disappoiiitme.it  owing  to  some  mistake  of 
mine  ?     That  this  question  may  be  answered,  I  will 
state  my  management  and  the    manner  the    ground 
had  been  previously   treated.     The  soil  is  a    sandy 
loam.      In  the  spring  of  18;J8  it  was    covered   with 
a  strong  sward,  whicli    was    ploughed   in    fur  corn, 
after  being  well  manured    from   the  barn.      In    the 
fall,  lime  was  applied  at  the  rate  of   eight  casks  to 
the  acre.     In  the  spring  of  1839  it    was  again  ma- 
nured from  the    barn    and    ploughed    for  mulberry 
trees.     Twentyfive  or  thirty  loads  of  compcsst,  made 
of  stable  manure,  loam  and  lime,  to   the    acre  were 
covered  in  the  furrow  with  the  trees.     Before   hoe- 
ing, a  top-dressing  of  25  bushels  of    crushed    bone 
and  25  bushels  of  leached  ashes  was  applied  to  the 
acre.     And  as  I  was  desirous    of  getting  a    large 
growth,  alter  hoeing  I    added    25  bushels    of  pou- 
drette  to  the  acre.      In  the  summer,  I  sowed    com- 
mon turnips  between  the  rows.     The  crop  this  year 
showed  that  the  laud  was  in  good  C(mdition. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  the  land  was  ploughed 
and  lay  in  the  furrow  till  the  time  of  sowing  ruta 
bngas,  when  it  was  harrowed,  ploughed  a  second 
tune  and  then  harrowed  well.  Light  furrows  were 
then  upfMicd  with  a  horse  plough,  a  dressing  of  bone 
manure  was  put  in  the  furrows  and  slightly  covered 
with  dust,  when  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  furrows, 
by  me.ius  of  a  drill  barrow. 

If  you,  Mr  Kdilor,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
can  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  failure,  and  the  reme- 
dy (if  any,)  I  shall  be  highly  gratified.  I  think 
more  light  may  be  elicited  by    farmers    publishing 


their  failures,  than  by  their    publishing    their    suc" 

R-  R-  P- 

Manchester,  Ct.,  Jan.  7,  1641. 


rWe  have  seen  cmps  of  ruta  baga  similarly  af- 
fected. Have  conjectured  causes.  Sometimes 
the  que.stion  with  us  has  been,  whether  the  evil 
were  not  caused  by  the  use  of  unformented  manure 
;n  the  drills;  and  at  other  times  we  have  asked 
whether  it  were  not  early  sowing.  R.  R.  P.  has 
here  shown  that  the  cause  must  be  different  from 
either  of  these.  He  is  entitled  to  thanks  for  "  pub- 
lishing his  lailures."  and  we  would  aid  him  to  a  so- 
lutinn°of  his  difficulties  were  it  in  our  power;  but 
we  can  only  join  him  in  a  request  that  some  one 
will  give  the  needed  information.  We  will  simply 
ask  whether  he  or  any  one  else  has  ever  seen  a 
crop  suffer  in  this  way,  excepting  upon  free  or  light 
soils  and  those  highly  manured.  On  tenacious  and 
moist  lands,  and  upon  sward  land  we  do  not  recol- 
lect ever  witnessing  such  failures. 

The  inquiry  relaUve  to  Mr  Ingersoli's  piggery 
accompanying  the  above  communication  w'e  have 
not  published,  because,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  communication,  referred  to,  once  made  in  these 
columns,  was  never  worthy  of  credit  (we  know  not 
from  whom  it  came,)  and  because  the  gentlemen  is 
not  now  in  this  vicinity. — Ed.] 


NEW  SEEDLING    CAMELLIA    WILDERII. 

One  nf  the  mort  popular  ornamental  green  house 
plants  of  the  present  day  is  the  Camellia  Japonica, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  .500  varieties,  describ- 
ed  in  a  work  recently  published  in  France,  by  the 
Abbe  Berli^e,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  conservato- 
ry, many  of  them  magnificent  and  costly,  and  a 
great  majority  produced  within  a  few  years  by  the 
celebrated  florists  in  Europe,  by  cross  impregna- 
tion. Some  few  very  fine  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced in  our  own  country  by  Floy,  Landroth,  and 
others. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  has  had 
in  his  possession  more    than  300  of   the    very  best 
varieties  of  this  plant,  most  of   which  have  display- 
ed their  interesting  and  elegant  flowers,  and    have 
been  examined  from  time  to  time  with    much  inte- 
rest by  the  writer.      .Mr  Wilder  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  ripening  seed  from  many  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  the  flowers  of  which  were  crossed  with  other 
fine  sorts,  and  he  has    now   in    different    stages    of 
growth,  from  one  to  four  years  old,  over    COO  seed- 
fings.      It  might  be  expected  that  from    this   largo 
number,  some  few  fine  varieties  would   be  produr.ed 
worthy  of  a  name  and  place    among   their    parents, 
and  w'e  have  been  anticipating  a  share  in  the  own- 
er's pleasure  in  beholding  something  novel.       We 
had  no  idea,    however,  that  .Mr    Wilder   would    so 
soon  be  rewarded  by  a  flower  that    would    surpass 
in  perfection  and  eclipse  all   that  had    preceded    it. 
But  this,  according  to  our  fancy,  is  tiie  case.      We 
have  within  a  few  days  had  the,  pleasure   to  exam- 
ine this  beautiful  produetimi  and  must  say   that    it 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  Camellia  which  has  come 
under  our  observation.     It  is  four  years  from  seed. 
Its  parents  were  the  Single  Red,  fertilized    by  the 
variety  C.  punctata,  a  fine,  double  white  delicately 
spotted  and  maiked  with  red.     The  size  of  the  new 
variety  is  four  inches   in    diameter;  color,   a    most 
beautiful  clear  rose;  form    exquisite,    every    thing 
that  could  be  desired;  petals    being   of   the    most 
perfsct  rose  leaf  shape,  arranged  with  the    greatest 
regularity  in  the  shell  form,  from    circumference  to 


centre.  The  flower  is  very  deep  from  the  back  to 
its  centre,  forming  a  semi-spherical  ball,  and  has  a  , 
bold  and  showy  effect.  But  what  gives  this  varie- 
ty Its  great  excellence  when  compared  with  those 
established  favorites,  the  old  Double  White,  Lady 
Hume,  Landrethii,  &c.,  is  its  broad  round  petals 
with  scarcely  a  noti^h  or  serrature  on  the  edge,  and 
retaining  a  round  full  bosom  at  the  centre  even 
when  fully  expanded. 

Those  who  are    acquainted  with   this    family    of 
plants,  will  be  able  to  judge  of   the    value  of  such 
an  acquisition  as  the  Camellia,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  article,  by    referring    to    our    Horticultural 
Journal,  vol.  iv.  page  26,  where    it    is   stated    that 
Mr  Wilder  had  received  a  Camellia  from  Germany, 
which  his  correspondent  had  paid  two  years  before 
twentysix  guineas  for  a  plant  of  seven  leaves.      If 
after  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr  Wilder  had  succeeded 
in  producing  this   Camellia,   he   might    thus    have 
considered  himself  as  amply   rewarded  for    his   ex- 
ertitni.^.      No  doubt  this  variety  will    be  considered 
lis  one  of  the  first  class,  as  long  as  the    family    ex- 
ists.    It  has  been  suggested  to  Mr  Wilder  that    he 
gives  it  his  own  name — if  so,  it   will   be   known  as 
C.  Wildcrii.     It  will  be  propagated  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  will  be  found  ere  hmg    in  the  best  Euro- 
pean and  American    establishments.     We    noticed 
a  number  of  other  promising   looking    seedlings   in 
bud,  and  from  the  pains    which    have    been   taken 
with    them    by    crossing    ihe    best    varieties    with 
those  of  equal  value  but  of  different  characters,  we 
may  hope  to  be  able  to    announce    hereafter    other 
fine  new  varieties,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  fall 
to  the  lot  of  Mr  Wilder  to    produce   another    com- 
bining so  many   points   approaching    perfection    as 
the  one  now  described.  J.  B. 


SILK  :  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

The  following  communication  is  timely  and  uc 
ceptablc.  The  leading  views  contained  in  il  arc 
in  near  accordance  with  what  we  believe  to  be  tiie 
prevailing  opinions  in  this  vicinity.  Consequently 
little  need  be  said  in  our  columns  in  this  strain.— 
We  admit  the  communication  cheerfully,  because 
of  our  desire  to  make  it  distinctly  understood,  thai 
while  in  our  hands,  the  paper  will  contain  only  a 
small  portion  of  matter  in  favor  of  the  silk  business 
Little  need  be  said  against  it.  There  is  in  us 
something  like  a  belief  that  the  time  may  come 
when  New  England  will  grow  her  own  silks.  Whet 
she  shows  a  disposition  to  do  this,  we  are  ready  t( 
encourage.  We  oppose  no  obstacles  :  we  give  nt 
help,  because  we  might  allure  men  on  to  their  in, 
jury. — Ed. 

For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

Mr  Editor— I  noticed  recently  in  your  papei 
an  article  containing  the  experience  of  an  unsiio 
cessful  silk-grower.  It  is  high  time,  I  think,  ih& 
the  public  should  be  furnished  with  many  mojl 
similar  statements,  for  there  is  no  doubt  they  c| 
be  made,  if  the  desire  to  promote  the  public  god 
can  triumph  over  self-interest  and  pride  of  opinioi 
We  have  too  long  been  presented  with  only  OD 
side  ol  the  picture,  and  that  side  colored  with  at 
the  tints  which  a  glowing  imagination  gouW  gi* 
to  it.  The  experiment  of  raising  our  own  silk  h» 
been  pretty  fairly  tested,  and  I  will  not  say  has  t 
fairly  failed  :  but  has  aot  as  yet  to  my  knowledgi 
fairly  succeeded. 

There  are  many  substantial  reasons  why  it  cai 
not  succeed  here  w,  N.ew    Eugland-    It    niay   I 
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laid  clown  as  an  axiom  that  those  productions  that 
suit  not  tlie  climate,  soil  and  situation  of  a  country, 
cannot  be  advantageously  produced  in  such  coun- 
ry.  How  stands  the  facts,  then,  with  regard  to 
the  growing- of  silU  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  mul- 
berry tree,  and  rspccially  that  species  known  as 
the  Morus  Mullicuulis,  is  ditTicult  of  raising  in  New 
England.  The  favorite  .VIorus  Multicaulis  will, 
indeed,  attain  to  a  most  prodigious  growth  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  but  it  will  not  stand  our  severe  winters, 
unless  guarded  in  some  such  way  as  to  make  it  al- 
together too  expensive  to  be  undertake]]  on  any  ex- 
tended scale.  The  trees  nuist  either  bo  removed 
to  a  cellar,  or  embedded  in  manure,  and  neither  of 
these  operations  have  been  tried  for  a  series  of 
years  so  as  to  determine  the  question  wheliier  the 
trees  will  survive  or  thrive  through  them  all. 

In  the  next  place,  our  summer  season  is  so  short 
that  even  supposing  the  trees  are  living  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  they  are  so  long  in  putting  oi  t 
and  bringing  to  maturity  their  leaves,  that  there  is 
no  certainty  of  having  food  for  the  worms  at  the 
time  they  need  it.  I  know  there  is  a  favorite  reme- 
dy for  this  dilficulty,  viz  :  by  placing  the  eggs  in 
an  ico-li(uise  and  thereby  delaying  the  hatching  of 
them  till  the  leaves  are  grown  But  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  retard  this  process  till  the  precise  mo- 
ment required — the  ice  begins  to  be  consumed  or 
melted,  and  the  little  prisoners  escape  into  life  on- 
ly to  me';t  a  speedy  death  by  starvation.  Such  I 
have  known  to  be  the  fact  in  many  instances. 

In  the  third  place,  granting  the  wiu-ms  hatched 
out  and  with  plenty  of  food,  where  are  the  hands 
to  supply  them  with  that  food — to  take  care  of 
them  and  manage  the  details  of  the  cocoonery,  till 
the  silk  is  ready  to  be  reeled,  and  ready  for  the 
market  ?  Have  we  the  surplus  populatien  here  to 
attend  to  these  matters  with  profit?  Can  we  com- 
pete with  France  or  Italy  in  this  respect?  Have 
we  not  a  large  demand  already  for  female  help  for 
our  factories,  (or  binding  shoes  and  other  such  em- 
ployments, and  especially  for  the  kitchen  and  the 
dairy,  than  cui  be  supplied  ? 

But  I  will  not  go  further  at  this  time  into  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  so  important  to  the  com- 
munity, hoping,  hiiwever,  that  what  has  been  said 
may  have  the  effect  to  call  forth  an  expression  of 
the  views  and  experience  of  others  upon  it.  While 
wo  should  aim  at  improvement  in  our  productions, 
let  us  be  careful  lest  we  push  our  experiments  on 
too  large  a  scale,  and  upcm  the  wrong  track  :  let  us 
not  leave  the  certain  good  we  have,  and  i\y  to  that 
wo  know  not  of.  A  PLAIN  FARMER. 


From  the  Albany  CukiTaior. 

REARING   CALVES    ON     FLAXSEED    AND 
HAY  TEA. 

Messrs  Eili tors— Permh  me  throuffh  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  periodical,  to  thank  my  tViend  of 
Washington,  for  his  favors  bestowed  on  me,  the 
which  through  your  politeness  I  have  received,  and 
in  reply  to  his  question  as  to  my  way  of  rearing 
calves,  I  reply  that  I  believe  not  one  of  the  calves  I 
raised,  ever  received  a  drop  of  milk  from  the  cow. 
My  cows  were  watched  closely,  and  as  soon,  and 
in  fact  in  more  than  one  case  before  they  did  stand, 
they  were  carried  in  the  pen  i  had  prepared  for 
them  ;  their  mouths  were  then  filled  with  salt,  (this 
by  the  by  was  done  at  least  once  a  day,  until  they 
■were  turned  in  pasture.)  In  preparing  the  flax 
seed,  we  put  half  a  pint  of  seed   to   three  quarts  of 


water,  and  boiled  it  till  it  became  a  .jelly  ;  then 
boiled  water  on  hay,  so  that  when  the  hay  tea  and 
flax  seed  was  mixed,  it  was  but  little  thicker  than 
milk;  this,  when  about  blood  warm,  was  put  in  a 
trough,  and  it  was  hut  a  little  time  before  this  was 
the  only  trouble  we  had  with  them.  We  every 
day  put  fresh  hay  in  their  pen,  and  I  have  seen  my 
calves  at  7  days  old  eating  considerable  o'  the  finest 
of  the  timothy  hay,  and  it  was  really  amusing  to 
see  the  sprightlinrss  of  a  calf  at  4  and  .^  days  old, 
that  had  never  tasted  milk,  which  is  so  contrary  to 
tlie  common  way  of  rearing  them  ;  but  it  convinced 
me  of  the  saying  of  Sam  Patch,  that  some  things 
can  be  done  as  well  as  others.  I  have  never  tried 
this  mode  of  raising  pigs,  but  I  intend  to  with  some 
of  the  first  litter  I  have,  and  will  let  yon  hear  of 
my  success.  I  see  only  one  obstacle  in  the  way, 
and  that  is  to  learn  them  to  drink,  for  I  think  if 
this  method  is  adopted  it  must  be  done  without  the 
pigs  iiaving  any  milk.  I  think  we  must  obey  the 
conmiand  in  fact  and  deed,  to  tiain  it  up  in  its  in- 
fancy in  the  way  we  would  liave  it  go,  if  we  ex- 
pect success.  E.  S.  WILLETT. 


From  the  same. 

USE  OF  BARILLA  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — Having  seen  in  the 
October  No.  of  your  valuable  paper,  an  inquiry  re- 
specting the  best  mode  of  applying  barilla,  or  leach- 
ed ashes,  to  the  soil,  and  having  made  several  trials 
of  it,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  the  results  of  my 
experiments  in  its  use.  I  must  premise  by  saying 
that  until  I  commenced  the  use  of  it,  those  who  had 
it  to  dispose  of,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  selling 
it  to  the  captains  of  the  northern  vessels,  us  ballicst, 
on  their  homeward  voyages,  at  about  seven  cents 
per  bushel.  My  first  trial  of  it  was  on  a  small  lot 
of  ruta  baga  ;  a  part  of  the  lot  was  highly  manured 
by  my  cows  during  the  preceding  winter,  and  the 
balance  with  barilla,  at  the  rate  of  about  100  bush- 
els per  acre  ;  the  portion  having  the  barrila  was 
decidedly  the  best.  The  next  spring,  I  tried  it  on 
my  corn,  by  putting  it  in  the  hill  before  planting, 
and  chopping  it  well  in,  at  the  rate  of  about  .50 
bushels  per  acre  ;  but  I  found  it  too  hot  to  be  ap. 
plied  in  this  manner,  although  the  corn  was  im- 
proved by  it.  I  can  now  plainly  perceive  the 
benefit  arising  frotn  its  use,  by  the  improvement 
to  the  suc'ceeding  crops.  My  third,  and  in  my 
opinion,  most  successful  mode  of  using  it,  was  by 
scattering  it  on  a  heavy  coat  of  weeds  in  the  fall, 
and  ploughing  it  under  immediately,  the  land  be- 
ing intended  for  corn  the  ensuing  year.  By  the 
side  of  this  piece  was  another  highly  manured  with 
compost  from  my  farm  yard.  I  think  the  corn  was 
better  on  that  part  fiaving  the  leached  ashes  ;  and 
the  succeeding  crop  of  oafs  and  clover  was  greatly 
superior.  I  have  used  it  this  fall  on  my  ruta  baga 
at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  aere.  My  crop  is 
only  a  moderate  one,  having  been  sown  late,  and 
the  fall  being  too  dry  for  it. 

The  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  agriculture  is  ap- 
pearing  to  the  view;  and  our  southern  farmers, 
profiting  by  the  examples  of  their  northern  breth- 
ren, are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  the  first  grand  desidera- 
tum of  which  is  the  increase  of  manures.  It  is  not. 
as  formerly,  the  object  with  Virginia  farmers,  to 
see  who  can  first  procure  a  crop  of  broom  straw 
and  pine  from  their  land,  but  who  can  improve  his 
laud  fastest.     Several   years    ago,  I    remember   to 


have  heard  gentlemen,  who  called  themselves  far- 
mers, say  they  had  no  time  to  devote  to  making 
manure  ;  and  that  they  hardly  had  spare  time  to 
haul  out  what  was  made  in  the  orilinary  way.  This 
reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  gentleman  for- 
merly a  resident  of  King  and  Queen  county,  who 
said  he  never  made  but  one  iroud  crop  of  wheat,  and 
it  nearly  ruined  him  to  gel  it  to  market. 

Yours,  truly,  RICHARD  HILL,  Jn. 


DOCKING  HORSES. 

We  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  barbarous, 
cruel,  and  injurious  practice  of  docking  and  nick- 
ing horses  is  again    beginning»to    be  looked    upon 

with  favor,  after   some   years  of   merited  disuse 

We  wish  to  enter  a  decided  protest  against  the 
system,  as  injurious  to  the  horse  and  ofTensiV'?  to 
good  taste.  A  handsome  flowing  mane  and  tail 
constitute  the  most  graceful  and  useful  appendages 
to  this  noble  animal,  and  are  essential  both  to  his 
strength  and  comfort.  None  but  a  narrow-minded, 
ignorant  man,  would  have  in  the  first  place  ven- 
tured on  such  a  violation  of  vested  rights  ;  and 
none  but  blockheads  or  jockeys,  destitute  of  the 
better  human  feelings,  could  have  perpetrated  or 
tolerated  the  innovation.  We  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  indulging  in  unkind  feelings  against  our  tellow 
men,  however  useless  or  ridiculous  their  conduct 
may  be,  but  when  wu  have  seen  a  docked  horse 
turned  out  to  grass,  and  obliged,  between  every 
mouthful  of  food,  to  employ  at  least  as  much  time 
in  biting  oflf  flies,  as  he  nses  in  eating,  a  loss  of 
time  and  labor,  that  a  tail,  in  its  natural  state, 
would  have  entirely  prevented,  we  have  almost 
wished  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage,  in  a 
state  of  nudity  and  his  hands  tied,  could  be  placed 
in  some  of  our  swamps,  for  half  an  hour,  in  order 
to  realize  the  pleasure  an  unprotected  animal  must 
experience  when  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  mos- 
quitoes, ox,  horse  and  gad  flies. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  docked  horse  should  be 
as  vigorous  and  strong  as  he  would  have  been  had 
this  operation  never  been  performed.  A  division 
of  the  stron?  tendons  and  muscles  that  have  their 
termination  in  the  tail,  must  of  necessity  inflict  an 
irreparable  injury.  A  few  years  since,  an  English 
gentleman  had  a  fine  hunting  horse,  that  would 
carry  his  rider  over  a  five  barred  gate  with  ease  ; 
but  the  tail  was  not  in  fashion,  it  was  not  carried 
to  suit  him,  and  he  had  him  nicked  ;  the  result  was 
that  when  he  got  well,  he  could  scarcely  carry  him 
over  two  bars.  "Thus"  said  he,  "I  spoiled  a  good 
hors(S  and  no  wonder;  for  the  operation  weakened 
his  Ions,  a  result  that  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  from  the  severing  of  two  such  muscles." 

Race  horses,  we  believe,  are  never  docked  or 
nicked.  Their  muscular  powers  are  all  wanted, 
and  that  too,  where  nature  placed  them.  The  lair 
of  the  tail  is  cropped,  as  any  one  may  see  in  the 
fine  prints  that  accompany  the  English  sporting 
journals;  but  the  man  wlio  should  undertake  by 
the  use  of  the  knife,  and  the  division  of  the  ten- 
dons, to  improve  nature,  would  justly  be  deemed 
insane.  The  same  argument  that  prevents  the 
mutilation  of  the  race  horse,  should  prevent  that  of 
the  carriage  or  farm  horse.  The  trifling  inconve- 
nience the  tail  occasions  when  in  the  harness, 
should  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
beauty  of  the  animal.  Let  who  will  prefer  jo.:key 
horses,  we  shall  consider  those  the  best  upon  which 
the  axe  or  knife  has  never  passed. — Maine  Culti- 
vator. 
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a.nn   horticultural  rugister. 
Boston,  Wednesday,  Jan.  20,  1841, 

FARMING. 

Can  Farming  be  an  Intellectual  Pursuit  ? 
The  subjects  of  inquiry  and  reflection  that  lie  scatter- 
ed over  tlie  farmer's  fields  are  numerous  enough  and 
vast  enough  lo  give  constant  and  full  eriiploynient  to 
the  most  .nclive  and  the  uiost  comprehensive  mind.  Each 
tree  and  plant,  each  meadow  and  each  hill,  every  do- 
mestic animal,  and  every  operation  upon  the  farm  may 
furnish  food  for  the  inlellecl.  The  laws  of  nature — the 
rules  by  which  the  Invisible  ever  acts — must  be  known 
in  part  and  regarded  by  every  cultivator  of  the  soil. — 
The  more  fully  one  understands  these  laws,  the  more 
successful  may  he  he  in  directing  his  own  labors  alonc^ 
their  course  and  making  them  his  soccessful  co-workers 
in  producing  an  abundant  harvest.  For  instance,  should 
it  be  (rue  that  in  every  soil  of  good  depth  and  fertility, 
each  blade  of  corn  will  send  out  its  roots  at  that  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  will  place  them 
in  the  temperature  and  moistiire  inosl  favorable  to  their 
health  and  lo  vigorous  action,  then  he  avails  himself 
most  successfully  of  nature's  aid,  whose  hoe  neither  in- 
creases nor  diminishes  their  covering — -If,  in  certain 
lands,  those  roots  cannot  find  earth  that  is  not  more 
moist  than  they  desire,  then  he  does  wisely  whose 
plough  opens  furrows  between  the"  rows  by  which  the 
superabundant  moisture  may  be  drawn  off.  If  one  in- 
fers that  his  crop,  without  his  help;  probably  will  not 
mature  before  the  frosts  of  autumn,  then  it  may  be  irood 
husbandry  to  cut  the  roots  of  his  corn  with  the  plough  ; 
check  the  growth,  and  hasten  the  maturity  of  his  crop. 
He  that  would  be  a  successful  cultivator,  must  learn  at 
what  stage  of  its  growth  his  crop  demands  the  most 
Qoiirishmenl,  and  must  know  the  degree  of  fermentation 
his  manure  should  undergo  before  its  application^  in  or- 
der to  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  food  in  that  month 
in  which  it  is  most  needed.  The  points  of  inquiry  and 
observation  are  countless  in  number,  diSicult  of  solution, 
and  may  keep  the  mind  ever  on  the  alert.  He  who 
learns  most  and  wisely  applies  his  knowledge,  will  be 
the  most  successful  firmer. 

We  say  to  all  tillers  of  the  soil,  observe,  compare,  re- 
flect, study  :  become  a  thinking  class,  tor  thus  you  will 
make  your  occupation  more  interesting  and  more  profita- 
ble Even  in  small  matters,  thought  may  be  turned  lo 
profit.  A  few  years  since  we  were  topping  turnif  s  by 
the  side  ofa  younger  brother.  Each  had  his  separate 
basket,  and  he  would  fill  his  six  times  to  our  five.  We 
thought  our  hands  moved  as  quickly  as  his,  and  a>ked 
why  we  did  not  accomplish  as  much.  Watching  and 
comparing  movements,  we  soon  saw  that  in  the  opera- 
tion upon  each  turnip  we  made  one  motion  which  he 
found  no  occasion  for.  A  little  practice  enabled  us  al.'O 
lo  dispense  with  it  and  to  accomplish  the  work  with 
greater  dispatch. 

'I'he  time  is  fast  coming  when  our  Oirmers  must  look 
at  more  intently,  and  comnrehend  more  clearly,  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  husbandry.  And  we  fondly  hope  that 
the  boys  on  our  farms  will  ho  encouraged  and  aided  to 
inquire  into  and  to  master  the  reasons  for  every  practice 
upon  the  homestead.     Let  them  know  why  the  thing  is 

done;  le/ti/ on«  process  is  lo  be    preferred    lo  another. 

Let  them  ask, — yes,  grey  haired  farmers,  even  though 
you  may  be  made  to  blush  beeiiusn  you  can  give  no  oth- 
er reason  than  that  your  father  always  did  so,  and  yuu 
have  always  done  so, — yes,  let   the  boys  ask  ;  let    tliem 


learn  whether  the  old  inill-liorse  paths  in  whieh  you 
and  your /iither  have  been  going  round  and  round  for 
lialfu  century  and  more,  are  the  besl  paths.  It  is  only 
by  making  the  pursuit  more  intellectual  that  you  can 
make  the  intelligen't  and  inquisitive  boy  conlanted 
with  agricultural  liibi.rs.  Thus  only  can  you  fit  him 
for  successful  conipeliiion  and  respectability  among 
those  who  are  fast  coming  up  to  take  the  places  which 
we  now  fill.  Rich  treasures  of  knowledge  can  be  found 
in  the  barn,  the  liog-pen,  the  luanure  heap  and  in  the 
soil  of  every  field  and  pasture  upon  the  farm.  Let  the 
boys  seek  for  the  wealth,  and  do  not  forget  to  join  theni 
in  the  search. 


FIELD  PREACHING  —No.  I. 

Ilav  ing  been  in  former  years  accustomed  to  sermoniz- 
ing, our  pen  has  a  kink  that  way,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
straighten  out,  U  e  have  left  the  pulpit  and  taken  the 
fitld:  can  we  preach  there  .'  What  say,  farmers,  shall 
we  let  the  pen  indulge  in  its  old  habits  a  little  ?  Will 
you  read  a  few  short  sermons.'  Here  follows  the  first 
one. 

Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  nf  thy  flocks  and  look 
well  to  thy  herds. — .Solomon. 

This  proverb,  my  hearers,  is  addressed  to  ijou ;  to 
owners  and  tenders  of  the  animals  from  which  our  bel- 
lies are  filled,  our  bucks  clothed,  and  our  feet  shod— 
the  sheep  and  the  cow.  In  giving  you  dominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the'field,  the  Chief  Shepherd  has  iinpfised 
also  the  duty  of  taking  good  care  of  those  over  whom 
you  are  appointed  lo  rule.  Though  in  early  summer  he 
"  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,''  yet  he  expects 
you  to  protect  the  ficirks  from  the  bitings  of  winter's 
cold,  and  the  peltings  of  winter's  storms.  Neglect  to 
provide  comfortable  lodgings  for  your  stock,  argues  dis- 
regard to  the  will  of  Him  who  gives  those  flocks  that 
roam  "  upon  the  thousand  hills;"  it  fails  to  win  the 
smile  of  Him  who  "gives  the  increase."  Comfort  is 
the  choice  and  nourishing  food  ofall  those  mute  depen- 
dants, whose  "eyes  wait  upon  you  to  give  them  their 
meat  in  due  season."  Let  them  be  well  protected.  Al- 
so, let  them  daily  find  you  early  at  the  barn,  shaking 
well  the  matted  hay  that  it  may  yield  more  readily  and 
fully  to  the  action  of  their  grinders,  and  thus  become 
more  digestible  and  nourishing;  let  them  find  you  mix- 
ing well  together  the  liays  of  various  qualities,  that  the 
food  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  ;  let  them  find  you 
inferring  that  as  you  yourselfrelish  changes  in  diet,  so 
they  loo  may  like  to  have  their  fodder  sometimes  varied  ; 
let  them  find  you  patiently  dealing  out  their  feed  in 
quantities  so  small  that  they  may  never  be  forced  to 
lake  in  hay  that  has  become  oflensively  fouled  by 
their  own  breath.  Supply  them  abundantly  with  water 
— good  water.  Keep  them  dry  and  clean.  Feed  them 
too  with  animal  magnetism — that  is,  elbow-grease,— that 
is,  the  curry-comb.  It  is  cheap  food,  contributing  to 
comfort,  thrift  and  good  ajipearance.  Treat  tlieiii  with 
gentleness,  supply  them  diligently  with  good  food  and 
drink,  keep  them  comfortable — and  ihen  the  earof  faitli 
will  daily  hear  the  voice  of  Him  who  speaks  through 
the  speechless  brute,  saying  "  I  will  repay."  The  laws 
of  the  Immutable  will  never  permit  a  man  to  prosperin 
his  flocks  who  has  no  heart  for  them — no  sympathies 
with  them — no  fondness  for  them — no  devotion  to  their 
conif.rt  and  wants. — The  dull  eye,  the  doivn-benl  head, 
the  up  raised  back,  the  projecting  hips,  llie  hedge-hog 
hairs,  and  the  dung-hound  hide,  of  ilie  half-starved  and 
half-frozen  beast,  will  all  find  tongues  by  which  the  In- 
visible will  »ny  to  the  merciless  owner,  in  startling  tones, 
"  1  will  repay." 


COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Though  common,  these  humble  seminaries  are  mighty 
agents  :  they  ore  the  lever  which  has  raised  New  Eng- 
land to  her  high  position.  Much  as  we  are  indebted  to 
colleges,  academies,  and  other  similar  in'>tiliitions,  we 
owe  more — inestimably  more — to  common  schools.  Open- 
ing their  doors  to  all,  sowing  the  seeds  of  learning  broad- 
cast over  the  land,  their  conlribuiions  to  intelligence, 
and  consequently  to  prosperity  and  enjoyment,  though 
bestowed  in  small  portions  lo  each,  yet  in  the  aggregate 
swell  to  a  vast  amount.  From  these  primary  assemblies, 
ooze  out  the  nils,  which  commingling  form  the  streams 
that  are  ever  washing  out  our  moral  and  political  stains. 
Slop  the  flowings  of  these  waters,  and  our  fair  land 
would  fast  blacken  with  ignorance,  vice  and  crime. 
Liberty  would  lose  her  richest  nourishment,  philanthro- 
py her  most  invigorating  draughts,  Christianity  her  in- 
valuable supplies. 

Christians,  philanlhropisis,  patriots — cherish  these 
nurseries  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  next  generation. 
Place  them  so  high  that  the  children  of  the  rich  shall 
be  sent  here  to  meet  and  mingle  with  those  of  the  poor; 
here  let  all  classes  early  take  lessons  in  republican  equal- 
ly ;  let  ihe  children  of  the  wealthy  heie  learn  in  early 
life  that  they  are  being  trained  up  fi:)r  scenes  in  which 
the  must  industrious,  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  de- 
serving are  lo  be  at  the  head  of  the  class;  here  let  the 
poor  boy  learn  that  when  he  outstrips  the  rich  man's 
son  in  the  race  of  le.irning  or  moral  excellence,  that  the 
prize  of  distinction  or  approbation  will  be  bestowed  up- 
on himself. 

Farmers,  these  schools  are  inv.tliiable  lo  your  chil- 
dren and  to  your  country.  Few  higher  duties  rest  upon 
you  than  that  of  lending  wise,  generous  and  constant 
aid  to  the  school  in  your  own  district;  notice  and  en- 
courage the  teacher  ;  by  precept  and  example  influence 
all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  school;  supply 
your  children  well  with  books  ;  let  them  be  at  school  in 
season,  and  constant  in  attendance;  help  cheerfully  to 
make  the  house  comfortable.  These  points  are  all  of 
them  important;  each  is  worthy  of  serious  thoughts  ; 
and  when  well  considered  in  all  their  bearings  and  influ- 
ences, you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  faith  in  our  country's 
future  eminence  and  true  greatness  must  rest  mainly 
upon  the  efficiency  and  high  character  of  the  common 
school. 


AGRICULTURAL    MEETING   AT   THE    STATE 
HOUSE. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  last  about  two  hundred 
gentlemen  met  in  the  Representative's  Hall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conference  upon  agricultural  subjects.  When 
the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order,  and  a  chairman 
and  secretary  pro,  tern,  had  been  chosen,  the  Agricultu- 
ral Commissioner  addressed  the  meeting  for  about  an 
hour.  Our  position  in  the  house  was  unfivorable  for 
taking  notes,  but  as  far  as  we  recollect,  he  compared  the 
condition  of  New  England  farmers,  with  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  main- 
tained that  we  have  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  and 
contentinenl :  contentment  with  what  Providence  and 
society  have  done  for  us,  though  not  with  out  own  ad- 
vancement in  the  science  and  art  of  husbandry. 

Dr  C.  T.  Jackson  was  invited  to  favor  tha  meeting 
with  some  account  of  the  soil  of  Ike  Islands  iu  Winne- 
pisiogee  lake,  so  famous  for  its  pjoiluce  of  corn.  In  his 
opinion,  this  soil  is  not  nalur^ally  of  greater  li^rlility  than 
that  of  many  other  spots  in  New  England.  Favorable 
position,  plentiful  ma:i!4ring,  and  careful  tillage,  produce 
the  extraordinary  results.  One  fiict  was  disclosed  by 
him  of  wbiQ^>y,e  \y.ero  i^qoraint ;.  which  is,  that  the  mir- 
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nule  roots  oT  Ijviii;:  pi mts  exert  poiverful  ch-niical  ac- 
tion in  doconiposing  roci<8  and  llie  very  smull  stones — 
gravel  Blones — -wiiich  :ibound  in  xmr  land:).  The  roots 
ol'bnlbs  in  glasses  lie  'las  (bund  corroding  the  glns^,  and 
extractins  froni  ibis  bard  Kubslance  a  portion  of  its  food. 
In  tbese  living  roots  Ibere  is  greater  clieinical  power 
tiian  nitric  or  siilpbiirio  acids  exert,  for  the  glass  is  unaf- 
fected by  them. 


GliN.  DEARBORN'S  ADDRESS. 

Our  thank.s  are  due  to  Gen.  H.  A.  S  Dearhorn  for  a 
CO]iy  of  his  learned  and  inleiesling  address  before  ihe 
Berlisbire  AjrricuUnral  Soriety.  This  work  is  replete 
with  valuidile  liislorical  and  statistical  information.  It 
abounds  in  tests  lor  the  poliiical  economist.  We  shall 
extract  from  it  for  our  eolumns. 


SURVEY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr  C.  T.  Jackson  has  favored  us  with  a  ropy  of  his 
Geological  and  Afrricultural  Survey  of  Rhode  Island. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  yet  to  examine  its  con- 
tents. 


THERMOMETRICAl.. 

Itepnrteil  for  Ihe  New  Knularid  Farnier. 
Range  of  the  Thermonieter  at  tlie  (lardenof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England   Farmer.  HrigUton,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  exposnre,  week  ending  .Ian.  l7. 
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BRKiHl'OM  .MARKET.  —  Monday,  Jan.  18,  1840. 
Reported  f,ir  ttie  Nf  w  Encl^nd  F«riner 

At  Market  210  Beef  Cattle,  100  Stores,  1100  Sheep. 

PitiCF.s  — fiee/' C««/e —About  half  tiie  Beef  Cattle 
were  purchased  Salunl-.y,  some  of  which  were  re-sold 
to  day  at  an  advance,  and  sales  were  quite  unequal. 
We  quote  a  few  extra,  g:G  00.  First  qiialitv  $(3  00  a 
6  25.  Second  quality,  $.'>  50  a  6  00.  Third  quality, 
$4  50  a  t5  25. 

Sheep  —Lots  were  sold  at  $1  75,  $2  25,  |3  00,  $3  50, 
and  $4  00. 

Stcine.  -None  at  iMarkel. 


WlLl-IS'S    LATEST    IBIPROVED 
CUTTKR. 


VF,GKT.\BI.E 


For  sale  at  the  New  England  .Agricultural  Warehouse 
No.  51  ani  52  North  Alaikei  St  reel,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  Vegetable  Culler.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  (or  the  purpose  ol  cutting  Ruta  Baga,  INIaugel  Wurt- 
Eel,  and  other  roots.  The  srcat  objection  toother  machines, 
IS  their  cutting  the  roots  into  slices,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  got  hold  of  them  :  this  machine 
with  a  lilllc  alteration,  cuts  them  into  large  or  small  pieces 
of  such  shape  as  is  most  convenieni  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  It 
will  cut  v.iih  ease  from  one  to  iwn  bushels  of  roots  per  min- 
ute. JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


GKEEN'S    PATENT    STRAAV   CliTTEU. 


JOSKPH  BRECK  &.  CO.  at  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  N'os.  51  aii<rri2  North  Mar 
ket  Street,  have  lor  sale,  Green's  Patent  ^traw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutter,  operating  on  a  mechanicni  jirinciple  not  beh)re 
applied  to  any  implement  (or  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent efli-cls  of  this  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it,  that  the  sireaglh  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  suliieient 
to  work  it  etbciently. 

2.  With  even  ibis  moderate  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  bush- 
els aminule,  which  is  lull  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  In  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  oiher 
straw  cutler. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 


LAMP  OIL— PURE  SPERM  OIL. 

E.  T.  HASTINGS  &  CO.  No.  101  State  St.  keep  con- 
stantly for  sale.  Winter,  Spnns  and  Fall  Sperm  Oil, hif  ach- 
ed and  unbleached  ;  which  they  warrant  to  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  to  burn  without  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  I,  1841.  isly 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  (or  salebyAMHlC.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf  isly.  Nov.  17. 

FARM    FOR    SALE. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4thsof  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meelin"  Hi  use 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  coinmnnlv  known  as  the  Jud^e  Pres- 
cott  (arm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  siiperiir  la'nd,  in  a 
good  slate  of  cullivation,  with  two  dwelling  houses,' four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings  The  farm  is  remarkablv 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  timber  stand ei" 
on  it,  with  an  orchard  ol  graded  Apple.  Pear,  PeacW  Plum" 
and  Cheiry  trees,  and  might  he  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms  The  estate  will  be  sold  rea.sonably.  Iffive  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  (nrther  particulars,  apply  to  the  subscriber,  livin" 
on  the  ptemi-es.  WM.  SALISBURY.  ° 

Groton,  Oct.  20.  1840.  eow. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  would  inform  our  cu.-tomers  and  friends  that  we  are 
now  receiving  our  supply  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
which  have  been  raised  under  our  own  inspection,  from  fine 
selected  roots  ;  which  we  warrant  to  be  of  the  purest  quality 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  season. 

Agricultural  Books. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seed  and  Implement  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  gra- 
tis, and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to, 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Sept.  29,  (840. 


TIE   IIP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware 
house,  a  good  supply  of  those  celebrated  Chains  for  tying 
up  cattle.  These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq. 
ol  Salem,  and  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  securing  cattle  to  the  Mall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  conremeni  mole  of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
stanchion.  They  consist  of  a  chain  which  passes  round  the 
animal's  neck,  and  by  a  ring  iiitached  to  the  stall,  plays  (ree 
ly  up  and  down,  and  leaves  the  animal  at  liberty  to  lie  down 
or  rise  at  pleasure,  and  keeps  him  perfectly  secure. 

J"')'  15-  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


TRACE  CH.II.VS. 

.Tust  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacturesr,  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  I  (  teet  hnig,  suitable  lor 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT, 

CORRECTED   WITH  GREAT  CARE,   WEEKLY. 


Apples,  Winter, 

AsHKs,  Pearl,  per  (00  lbs.     . 

Pol,      "      •■      "    . 
Bfans,  white,  Foreign, 

"  ''       Domestic,  . 

Beef,  mess,  new. 

No   1 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  white, 
yellow, 
BnisTLEs,  American, 
Ben  i;ii,  shijiping, 

dairy, 
Candles,  mould, 
dipped, 
.sperm, 
Cheese,  new  milk, 
Cider,      ..... 

Bone  Masuhe, 

in  casks. 
FEATHEns,  northern,  geese, 

southern,  geese,  . 
Flax,  (.\merican)     . 
Fish,  Cod,  Grand  Bank, 
Biv,  Chaleur, 
Haddock, 

Mackerel,  No.  1.      . 
No.  2, 
No,  3,      . 
■\lewives,  dry  salted,  No.  1. 
Salmon,  No.  1, 
Flour,  Genesee,    cash,    . 

Baltimore,  Howard  street 
Richmond  canal, 
Alexandria  wharf, 

Rye 

Meal,  Indian,  in  bbls. 

Grain  :  Corn,  northern  yellow, 

southern, flat,  yellow, 
white,  . 
Rye,  northern,    . 
Barley, 

Oats,  northern,     (prime)    . 
southern, 
Grindstones,  pr  ton  of  2000  lbs.  rough 
do.  do.         do.       iiaished 

Hams,  northern,  .... 

southern  and  western,, . 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton,, . 

Eastern  screwed,     . 
Hops,  Isl  quality, 

2d  quality,      .... 
Lard,  Boston,       .... 

southern,       .... 
Leather,  Philadelphia  city  tannage, 
do.  country  do. 

Baltimore.city  tannage, 
do.     '  dry  hides,     . 
New  York  red,  light, 
Boston,  do.  slaughter, 
Boston  dry  hides, 
Lime,  best  sort,     . " 
M0LASSE6,  New  Orleans, 
Sugar  House, 
Oil,  Sperm,  Spring, 

Winter,  . . 
Whale,  refined, 
Linseed,  American, 
Neat's  Foot,     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  at  2200  lbs 
Pork,  extra  clear, 

clear,      .... 
Mess,  .... 

Prime, 
Seeds:   Herd's  Grass, 

Red  Top,  southern, 
northern, 
Canary, 
Hemp,    .... 

Flax 

Red  Clover,  northern,     . 
Southern  Clover, 
Soap,  American,  Brown, 

"  Castile, 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 
TE.4ZLES,  ist  sort,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, . 

American,  full  blood,  washed 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.        1-4  and  common, 
£_;  f  Pulled  superfine, 
.SSJNo.  1,  .         .         . 

|3lNo.2,      .... 
Z  ^  (  No   3, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SERMONS. 

In  the  New  York  Sunday  Murninrj  Mercury,  a 
popular  writer,  called  '■  Dow,  Jr.,"  weekly  exhorts 
its  readers.  They  are  quaint  productions  and  have 
the  air  of  novelty,  as  well  as  orig-inality.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen.  The  moral  is  (jood  and  the 
similitude  is  an  easy  and  natural  one." 

"My  friend.^,  allow  ms  to  show  you  how  the 
human  body  is  likened  to  a  house.  IMy  text  ex- 
plains this,  it  says  that  the  big  bones  are  the  main 
timbers:  very  true.  It  also  says  that  the  ribs  are 
laths,  well  plastered  ;  but  I  should  say  that  they 
are  rafters  that  run  into  the  ridge-pole,  or  back 
bone.  The  mouth  is  the  door,  and  the  nose  is  the 
chimney  —  especially  for  smokers.  The  throat  is 
'an  entry  that  leads  to  the  kitchen  of  the  stomach 
where  all  sorts  of  food  are  cooked  up;  the  lungs 
are  the  bellows  that  blow  the  flame  of  life,  and 
keep  the  pot  of  existence  always  boiling  ;  the 
heart  is  the  great  chamber,  where  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  goods  imaginable  are  stored  ;  some  good, 
many  bad,  and  a  few  rather  middling. 

"  In  this  way,  my  hearers,  you  see  the  house  of 
the  human  body  is  formed  ;  and  since  it  is  a  house 
of  no  sniair  value,  you  ought  to  be  careful  of  it  , 
keep  it  well  swept  and  never  let  cobwebs  of  sin 
gather  in  the  corners  of  its  apartments.  I  beseech 
you,  especially,  to  look  after  ihe  great  chamber  of 
the  heart,  and  see  that  every  thing  there  is  arrang- 
ed according  tc  the  very  letter  of  morality.  If 
there  is  any  useless  rubbish  there,  clear  it  out  to 
make  room  for  goods  that  are  saleable  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  virtuous.  The  chambers  of  some  hearts 
present  an  awful  dirty  appearance  !  I  should  like 
to  walk  into  them  with  a  bran  ■  rjew  broom  ;  the 
way  I'd  brush  out  sin  and  sand  the  ^loor  with  vir- 
tue, would  be  a  caution  to  depravity  f 


grow  to  that  height,  but  eighteen  of  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  forests,  and  only  seven  are 
em])loyed  for  domestic  or  maratime  purposes. — 
There  aie  stated  to  bo  .5.3  species  of  the  oak,  in 
North  AMCrica,  17  of  the  pine,  and  8  of  the  maple. 
We  have  II  species  of  walnut,  while  not  one  is 
indigenous  to  Europe,  the  variety  coujmonly  culti- 
vatid  there  being  a  native  (jf  Persia. 


AGE  OF  TREES. 

■Some  of  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon,  measured 
in  1600,  by  Maundrell  and  P,ocock,  were  found  to 
have  been  nearly  800  years  old — the  English  yew 
trees  of  Fontaine  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  York, 
had  survived  12  centuries,  those  in  the  churchyard 
of  CrowJmret,  in  Surry,  1400  years — that  of  P'oth- 
eringill,  in  Scotland,  from  2500  to  2600 — that  of 
Braburn,  in  Kent,  3000.  These  travellers  describe 
two  other  trees  of  a  most  remarkable  character,  the 
Baoback,  estimated  to  be  .5150  years  old,  and  the 
cypress  of  Ta.\odium,  in  Mexico,  117  feet  10  inch- 
es in  circun.ference,  still  more  aged.  A  sycamore 
near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition in  Egypt,  existeil  before  the  visit  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  they  sat  under  its  shadow  and  drank 
water  from  a  neighboring  well.  Another  of  the 
same  specic>',  termed  the  sycamore  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  computed  to  have  been  4020  years  old,  has 
disappeared,  leaving  ten  sprouts  which  sprang  from 
the  stump;  one  of  which  being  measured,  was 
found  to  be  1050  years  of  age  ;  and  it  is  possible 
others  equally  old  have  been  destroyed,  and  that 
the  present  trees  are  the  second  remove  from  the 
parent  sto»k,  The  celebrated  chesnut  of  Mount 
Etna,  2Gf!0  years  (dd,  grew  from  the  stump  of  a 
felled  tree. 

In  America,  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  dil- 
ferent  species  of  trees  attain  an  elevation  of  thirty 
feet  and  upwards  ;  while  in  Europe  only  thirtyseven 


Language  of  Animals. — The  acutoness  of  the 
sheep's  ear  surpasses  all  things  in  nature  that  1 
know  of.  A  ewe  will  distinguish  her  own  lamb's 
bleat,  among  a  thousand,  all  bleating  at  the  same 
time,  and  making  a  noise  a  thousand  tin:es  louder 
than  the  singing  of  psalms  at  a  Cameronian  sacra- 
ment in  the  fields,  whore  thousands  are  congregated 
— and  that  is  no  joke  either.  Besides,  the  distin- 
guishment  of  voice  is  perfectly  reciprocal  between 
the  ewe  and  lamb,  who  amid  the  deafening  sound, 
run  to  meet  one  another.  There  are  few  things 
which  have  ever  amused  me  more  than  a  sheep 
shearing  and  then  the  sport  continues  the  whole 
day.  We  put  the  (lock  into  the  fold,  set  out  all 
the  lambs  to  the  hill,  and  then  send  the  ews  to 
them  as  they  are  shorn.  The  mon)ent  that  a  lamb 
hears  its  dam's  voice,  it  rushes  from  the  crowd  to 
meet  her,  but  instead  of  finding  the  rough,  well 
clad,  comfortable  mamma,  which  it  left  an  hour  or 
a  few  hours  ago,  it  meets  a  poor,  naked,  shri- 
velling— a  most  deplorable  looking  creature.  It 
wheels  about,  and  uttering  a  loud,  tremulous  bleat 
of  perfect  despair,  flies  from  the  frightful  vision. 
The  mother's  voice  arrests  his  fliglit — it  returns — 
flies,  and  returns  again,  generally  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  times,  before  the  reconciliation  is  made  up. 
— James  Hogg. 


"  Life"  in  an  Oyster. — The  liquor  in  an 
oyster  contains  incredible  multitudes  of  small  em- 
bryos, covered  with  small  shells,  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, swimming  nimbly  about.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  those  in  a  row,  would  extend  one  inch. 
Besides  these  young  oysters,  the  liquor  contains  a 
great  variety  of  animalcula?,  five  hundred  times 
less  in  size,  which  emit  phosphoric  light.  The  list 
of  inhabitants,  however,  does  not  conclude  here, 
for  besides  the  last  mentioned,  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct species  of  worm,  called  the  oyster  worm, 
found  in  oysters  half  an  inch  in  lengh,  which  shine 
like  the  glow  worms.  The  sea-star,  the  cockle, 
and  the  muscle,  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  oy.s- 
ter.  The  first  gets  into  the  shell  when  they  gape, 
and  sucks  them  out. 

When  the  tide  is  flowing,  oysters  lay  with  the 
hallow  side  downward,  but  when  it  ebbs  they  turn 
on  the  other  side.  Query  : — How  do  those  manage 
that  are  attached  to  rocks?  Do  they,  like  a  cun- 
ning politician,  go  with  the  tide.'  What  a  lesson 
may  be  drawn  from  the  economy  of  the  oyster! 
The  loose  ones,  it  seems,  are  always  '  on  the 
fence.' 


An  Apoi.ogv. — When  John  Clerk  (Lord  Eldon) 
was  at  the  bar,  he  was  remarked  for  the  sang  froid 
with  which  he  treated  the  Judges.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  junior  counsel,  on  hearing  their  lordships 
give  judgment  against  his  client,  exclaimed  that 
'he  was  surprised  at  such  a  decision!'  This  was 
construed  into  contempt  of  court,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  attend  at  the  bar  the  next  morning.  Fear- 
ful of  the  consequences,  he  consulted  his  friend 
John   Clerk,  who  told  him  to  be  perfectly  at  ease, 


for  he  would  apologize  for  him  in  a  way  that  would 
avert  any  unpleasant  result.  Accordingly  when 
the  name  of  the  delinquent  was  called,  John 
rose  anil  coolly  addressed  the  asssernbled  tribunal: 
'I  am  very  sorry,  my  lords,  that  my  young  friend 
has  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  treat  your  bench 
with  disrespect  ;  he  is  exceedingly  penitent,  and 
you  will  kindly  ascribe  his  unintentional  insult  to 
his  ignorance.  You  nmst  see  at  once  that  it  did 
originate  in  that.  He  said  he  was  surprised  at  the 
decision  of  your  lordships  !  Now,  if  he  had  not 
been  very  ignorant  of  what  takes  place  in  this  court 
every  day — had  he  known  you  but  half  as  long  as 
I  have  done,  curse  me  if  he  would  be  surprised  at 
ajj^thing  you  did.' 


POtDRETTB. 

The  suli?oriliers  reside  in  ilie  stale  of  New  Jersey,  many 
of  us  ill  llie  vicinity  of  the  wurks  erected  hy  Anlliony  Dey, 
of  the  cily  ol  New  Vork.  on  the  Mackensack  river,  in  New 
Jersey,  for  Ihe  .nianutaclory  oS  Urate  and  l*ou(ireIle,  called 
"  The  Ltodi  Blinafacturin^  Compamj."  We  have  used  the 
poudrette  on  itie  :S})iin^  Crops  lliis  year,  tsiu.  We  find  it 
a  valuable  muniire,  superior  to  any  other  liind  tf^al  -ire  have 
ever  used,  and  considering  the  facildy  of  its  transportation 
to  thejield,  the  small  quantity  required  in  the  application  to 
the  crops,  the  quickness  of  its  operation  on  readable  matter, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied,— aW  lend  to  recom- 
mend its  use  to  the  fanner  and  gardener  as  the  cheapest  and 
best  manure,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Tiiose  of  us  who  have  aj)])lied  it  lo  corn  :uid  potatoes  think 
that  it  ripens  those  vegelafiles  quicker  than  any  other  ma- 
nure bv  several  weeks. 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  1^40. 


Jacub  D.  Van    Winkle. 
John  J;  Ncwkirk. 
John  Tlse. 
Daniel  Van  Riper. 
George  Demott. 
Henry  Drayton, 
Josiah  tlornblower. 
Corns.  Van  Winkle. 


P.  F.  Welsh 
G.  C.  Van  Riper. 
George  Tise. 
William  Wood 
John  Duryee. 
George  Newkirk. 
Garret  Ncwkirk. 
Daniel  Vreeland. 


Shares  in  the  above  company  are  SlOO  each,  and  may  he 
had  by  applying  lo  Anlliony  Dey  No.  73  Cedar  St.  New 
York. — The  owner  will  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  in  money,  or  50  bushels  ofPoudrellc.  The  jirice  lo 
those  who  buy  Poudrette  is  40  cents  a  tiushel.  iT  costs  the 
.Stockholders  12  cents  a  bushel.  One  cents  worth,  that  is, 
20  Gills,  will  manure  20  hills  of  corn,  and  the  IiUe  quantity 
13  hills  of  Potatoes. 

Newspapers  friendly  to  agriculture  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  Fanners  and  Gardeners  by  publishing  Ihe  above. 
Dec  22. 


POUDRETTK. 

This  valuable  manure  may  lie  had  on  application  to  the 
subscriber,  al  Ihe  office  of  the  "  IS'eir  York  Poadrrlte  Com- 
pany," No  120  Nassau  street,  New  Vork.  It  is  in-odorous, 
and  may  be  transported  in  barrels,  on  board  of  any  vessel 
or  steamboat,  without  offence — and  it  will  be  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  article  as  a  fertilizer  on  any  sod,  and  for 
iini;  crops;  but  more  especially  for  gardens  and  fl(>..^ers,  as 
there  are  no  foul  seeds  in  it.  Poudrette  has  been  used  for 
three  seasons  with  entire  success  on  Long  Island,  by  many 
practical  fiumei-s,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  letters  and 
statemcnls  marie  by  ihem,  and  published  at  this  office  in  a 
pamphlet  containing  also  the  "  act  of  itworporalion ,"  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  and  other  facts  in  relation  lo  the  sufjecl.  Price  35 
cents  per  bushel.  Barrels  cost  25  cents  each,  and  hold  4 
bushels.  Persons  wishing  In  make  an  experiment  on  a 
smell  scale  can  obtain  o?ie  barrel  by  enclosing  a /iro  dollar 
current  bank  bill — or  three  barrels  by  enclosing^i'c  dollars, 
free  of  postage.  On  receipt  of  the  money  the  article  will  be 
put  up  and  forwarded  as  directed. 

*^,*  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars — which  entitles 
the  holder  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  poudrette  annually, 
during  the  term  of  ilie  charter;  fifty  bushels  in  lime  tot  spring 
use,  and  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  fall  use.  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  be  entitled  lo  ilie  spring  iiividend— and,  if  desired 
for  experiment,  a  few  bushels  may  be  had  this  fall. 

All  orders,  or  applications  in  relation  lo  the  business, 
must  be  made  to  Iho  subscriber,  120  Nassau  street,  New 
York.  D.  K.  BIINOR. 

1^  I  wish  it  disiinclly  understood  that  the  •' Neie  York 
Poudrette  Company''  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
"  I.odi  Manufacuiring  Company,"  of  which  Anthony  Dey 
and  Peter  Barthelcmy  are,  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dec.  9,  1S4U.  3m.  D.  K.  M. 
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AND     H  O  R  T  I  C  U  L  T  U  fi  A  L     REGISTER. 
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HARTWELL  CORN. 

Ca'lintr  upon  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  last 
inter,  we  saw,  in  a  glass  upon  liis  table,  a  small 
lanlity  of  corn.  "Mr  Coluian,"  saiil  we,  "/want 
at  corn."  "  You  can't  have  it,  for  I  am  to  ex- 
bit  this  at  the  State  House,  where  I  shall  read  a 
tier  from  Dr.  Hartwell,  of  Southbridge,  by  whom 
was  raised,  in  which  he  wives  an  account  of  his 
ode  of  cultivation  and  of  the  yield."  "Can  some 
1  obtained  from  him  ?"  "  Yes,  I  will  furnish  you 
ith  some  in  the  spring."  He  fulHUedhis  promise 
id  I  received  two  ears.  The  reason  of  my  re- 
lest,  made  before  any  inquiry  ii\to  its  e.vcellence, 
IS  the  size  of  the  kernel.  I  had  never  before  seen 
northern  yellow  corn  so  large.  What  I  subse- 
;ently  received  on  the  cob,  was  somewhat  less  in 
le.  This  was  planted  by  my  lather,  Daniel  Put- 
m,  of  Hanvors,  in  the  .same  field  with  six  other 
rieties,  viz  :  a  large  late  redish  corn,  (probably 
8  Brown  corn  increased  in  length  of  ear,  size  of 
ilk,  and  lateness  of  ripening,  by  liaving  been  for 
my  successive  years  grown  on  fields  which  are 
ually  pretty  well  manured,)  the  Parker  corn,  the 
iscarora,  a  Badenized  Canada  corn,  an  early 
jht  rowed  corn,  called  there  the  Richards  corn, 
d  another  eight-rowed  corn  obtained  from  Schuyl- 
Shepard,  Esq.,  of  Mansfield. 
The  redish  corn  and  the  Parker  were  much  more 
^hly  manured  than  the  others.  The  first  of  these, 
der  similar  treatment,  was  from  15  to  20  per 
nt.  inore  productive  than  the  Litter.  The  Hart- 
dl,  Richards,  Shepard,  large  Canad.i  and  Tusca- 
:a  were  on  land  that  had  been  pastured  for  five 
six  years  preceding,  and  the  only  manure  was  a 
mmon  shovelful  to  the  hill  of  barn  and  hog-yard 
mure,  mixed  and  partially  rotted ;  say  3  to  4 
rds  to  the  acre.  The  ground  and  crop  were  not 
lasured  with  the  accuracy  which  is  needful  to 
;isfaetory  statements  for  the  public.  I  will  only 
f  that  the  HartwoU  corn  ripened  the  earliest  of 
y  on  the  field;  gave  the  greatest  yield  of  any  of 
;se  last  named  corns;  was  very  large  C(m3ider- 
r  its  mode  of  cultivation  ;  that  the  stalk  is  small, 
!  ear  eight-rowed,  cob  medium  sized,  and  kernel 
ite  large.  We  think  it  combines  the  two  desira- 
!  qualities  of  productiveness  and  early  maturity 
a  greater  extent  than  any  corn  which  has  come 
der  our  notice.  We  have  ordered  and  received 
m  Dr.  Hartwell  a  bushel  and  a  half  for  our  own 
inting  next  season  ;  a  friend  to  whom  we  de- 
•ibed  it  has  obtained  the  same  quantity  ;  and 
jssrs  Breck  &  Co,  have  procured  a  few  bushels 
it  for  supplying  those  whom  our  statements  may 
ider  desirous  of  giving  it  a  trial.  The  ears  on 
J  top  of  the  box  just  received  are  not  as  large  as 
)se  furnished  us  last  spring,  and  we  have  not 
ice  seen  as  large  kernels  as  those  wliich  origin- 
y  attracted  our  notice.  Still  the  corn  on  hand 
very  lair.  The  accompanying  letter  will  per- 
ps  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  for  the  diminution 
size.  We  do  net  in  this  crop  or  any  other,  ad- 
le  farmers  to  plant  for  the  main    crop  any  variety 


with  which  they  are  unacquainted  ;  but  a  trial  of 
different  kinds  in  small  quantities,  is  attended  with 
but  little  risk  of  loss,  and  may  lead  to  valuable  dis- 
coveries.— Ed. 

Southbriilge,  Jan.  8,  1840. 

Dkab  Sir  —  Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  have 
forwarded  twelve  bushels  of  my  seed  corn  per  rail- 
rnad — six  of  which  is  shelled  and  the  reiuainder  in 
the  ear.  It  is  directed  to  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  Nus. 
51  &.  53  N.   .Market  St. 

The  history  and  origin  of  this  corn,  I  am  unable 
to  trace  farther  back  than  the  year  1835.  It  was 
selected  by  myself  in  consequence  of  its  maturity 
during  the  short  and  cold  seasons  of  18.35  and  d, 
when  most  of  the  crop  was  cut  oflfin  New  England 
by  frost.  In  consequence  of  my  having  selected 
and  improved  this  corn,  and  also  of  my  bringing  it 
into  notice,  it  bears  the  name  in  this  section,  of  the 
"Hartwell  corn."  The  best  method  I  have  found 
from  difierent  experiments  which  I  have  made  in 
growing  this  corn,  is  to  prepare  the  ground,  by 
spreading  on  it  about  40  loads  (13  cords)  of  green 
or  long  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  vvitli  two  or  three 
ploughiiigs  according  to  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
soil  ;  then  to  furrow  the  ground  one  way  only  — 
furrows  four  feet  apart  About  one  quart  of  fine 
fermented  manure,  the  geine  of  which  has  become 
soluble,  should  be  put  in  the  hills  (3  ft.  apart)  for 
the  purpose  of  invigorating  the  tender  plant  during 
the  cool  weather  which  we  experience  about  the 
last  of  May.  I  should  insist  on  the  distance  of  4 
feet  one  way  in  the  rows  for  the  purpose  n^ plough- 
ing between  them.  Perhaps  an  improvement  might 
be  made  in  planting  three  kernels  in  the  hill,  at  a 
distance  of  1  1-2  ft.,  which  would  give  the  same 
numlier  of  stalks  to  the  Mcre  and  also  would  in- 
crease somewhat  the  labor  of  cultivation.  I  re- 
commend unfermented  manure  for  spreading  in 
consequence  of  a  large  portion  of  tlie  geine  being 
in.sohible  until  the  last  of  August,  when  the  most 
nutriment  is  needed,  at  the  age  of  fructification  or 
seeding:  if  the  whole  of  the  manure  were  fermen- 
ted and  the  geine  made  soluble,  so  that  the  absor- 
bent vessels  could  take  it  up  before  August,  too 
much  of  it  would  be  exhausted  by  the  stalk,  which 
would  produce  an  overgrowth,  and  too  little  nu- 
triment matter  would  remain  for  supplying  the 
great  draft  at  seeding  time.  By  planting  the  corn 
in  hills  four  feet  one  way  by  three  the  other,  with 
si.x  kernels  in  the  hill,  it  gives  twelve  square  feet 
of  surface  to  the  hill,  or  two  square  feet  to  each 
stalk — making  3630  hills  to  the  acre.  Eight  large 
ears  of  this  corn  will  produce  a  quait  of  kernels — 
and  with  a  good  season,  the  land  well  prepared 
and  the  crop  well  tended,  with  the  double  ears  up- 
on the  stalk,  will  yield  one  quart  to  the  hill  or  1 12 
bushels  to  the  acre — which  I  have  actually  raised. 
Last  year,  however — (owing  to  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  raised,  it  being  the  poorest  piece  of 
land  we  cultivated) — the  yield  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  year  before. 

My  corn  was  planted  la=t  ynar  on  the  9th  and 
11th  of  May,  and  hoed  the  first  and  third  weeks  in 
June  and  first  week  in   Julv.     The  soil    was    cold. 


wet  and  springy  about  the  time  of  planting  and 
hoeing.  The  crop  was  ripe  and  harvested  by  the 
20th  of  September — which  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeding  the  ground  with  winter  rye  and  grass, 
which  I  find  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  crop  of 
grass.  Last  year  I  had  8512  lbs.  of  hay  (herds 
grass  and  red  top)  from  I  1-4  acre  of  land — the 
first  cutting  obtained  in  the  above  way. 

Much  argument  has  been  had  by  agriculturists 
with  respect  to  the  farming  implement,  the  cultiva- 
tor. I  use  the  plough  e.\clusively.  I  think  a 
little  reflection  will  determine  the  peculiar  merits 
of  each.  In  moist  and  adhesive  soil,  where  the 
surface  becomes  compact  by  the  falling  of  the 
spring  and  summer  rains,  (like  mine,)  the  plough 
deserves  the  preference  ;  and  also  the  hilling  up  of 
the  corn  :  but  in  sandy,  loose  soils,  which  have  lit 
tie  attraction  for  moisture,  I  think  I  should  prefer 
the  cultivator. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  HARTWELL. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  GEN.  DEARBORN'S  AD- 
DRESS Al'PlTTSFIELD. 

"The  first  act  of  civilization  was  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  ;  and  during  the  progress  of  nations  in 
the  route  of  improvement,  no  other  branch  of  indus- 
try has  maintained  such  a  direct,  uniform,  powerful 
and  salutary  influence.  It  has  not  only  accom- 
plished more  than  all  the  others,  but  has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  those  remarkable  physical  and 
moral  developements  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  unceasing  efiijrts  of  man,  to  ameliorate  his  con- 
dition and  elevate  his  character. 

"Agriculture  clothes  and  feeds  nearly  the  whole 
civilized  population  of  the  globe;  rigs,  spreads  the 
sails,  and  supplies  the  great  bulk  of  the  freight  of 
navigation,  and  its  multifarious  products  constitute 
the  chief  articles  of  trade.  It  has  still  other  and 
higher  claims  to  respect  ;  and  among  the  most  im- 
posing, are  its  magnificent  achievements  and  wide- 
spread conquests  ;  and  however  inapplicable  these 
belligerent  terms  may  appear,  when  applied  to  that 
pacific  pursuit,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they 
have  been  more  truly  glorious  than  those  of  all  the 
fleets  and  armies  which  have  ever  triumphed  on  the 
deep  and  (ui  the  land  :  but  in  such  a  gradual,  noise- 
less, and  unobtrusive  manner  have  they  been  ac- 
complished, that  they  have  not  attracted  that  mark- 
ed attention  of  the  historian  to  which  they  are  so 
pre-eminently  entitled.  There  was  no  remarkable 
movement  which  became  tlie  subject  of  universal 
speculation  and  comment — no  splendid  event — no 
startling  incident — no  dazzling  pageantry,  which 
either  excited  astonishment  from  their  magnitude, 
or  special  and  deep  interest  from  their  direct  or  ul- 
timate influence  on  the  civil  and  military  institu- 
tions of  nations.  Yet  when  attentively  examined 
as  the  silent,  peaceful  and  unostentatious,  but  mo- 
mentous causes  of  human  advancement,  and  the 
extent  of  their  influence  is  measured  by  tlie  mag- 
nitude and  real  value  of  the  results,  the  seemingly 
rash  assertion  which  has  been  made,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  any  degree  extravagant,  will  be  found,  on  a 
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thoroimh  invcstirfation,  to  be  fully  siisltiiiipd  by  an 
array  of  facts  wliicli  put  incfredulity  at  defiaiico. 

"If  wars  and  battles  have  rendered  the  names 
of  victorious  chieftains  memorable  throughout  the 
•world,  has  not  agriculture  given  an  intinilely  more 
commendable,  precious,  and  lasting  lame  to  those 
really  great  and  good  men,  who  havi^  acquired  dis- 
tinction as  the  benefactors,  rather  than  the  exter- 
minators of  their  race  ?  Will  not  the  admirable 
characters  and  eminent  deeds  of  the  latter,  become 
more  extensively  known  and  morehiulily  apprecia- 
ted, as  the  bounds  of  human  intelligence  and  civil 
liberty  are  enlarged,  while  the  blood-stained  laurels 
of  the  warrior  will  have  perished,  or  be  considered 
as  revolting  emblems  of  their  crimes  ;  and  their 
martial  feats,  instead  of  exciting  respect  and  emu- 
lation, will  be  converted  into  subjects  of  indignant 
execration  and  abhorrence  ?  " 

"Only  fifty  years  since,  and  the  whole  of  that 
broad  and  lengthened  region  which  extends  from 
the  fountains  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  to  the  western 
verge  of  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi,  was  one  entire 
wilderness.  Now  it  contains  eleven  states  and 
three  flourishing  territories,  whose  aggregate  popu- 
lation amounts  to  more  than  seven  millions. 

"  These  are  the  glorious  achievements  of  untir- 
ing rural  industry — the  splendid  triumphs  of  civili- 
Eation — the  indisputable  victories  and    magnificent 

conquests  of  Agriculture.      Yes,  of  Agriculture 

for  by  the  axe  and  the  plough  were  laid  the  im- 
mense foundations  on  which  was  reared  this  mighty 
and  prosperous  republic  ;  and  its  patriotic  and  in- 
dependent yeomanry  now  constitute  at  least  seven 
tenths  of  the  entire  population." 

*  *  »  *  # 

"  It  was  not  before  the  reign  of  William  and  Ma- 
ry that  agriculture,  manufactures,  foreign  trade 
and  navigation  began  to  make  a  decided  and  vigo- 
rous onward  movement.  Even  as  Irte  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eigliteenlh  century,  and  during 
the  brilliant  reign  ol  Queen  Ann,  the  commercial 
fleet  of  the  kingdom  was  estimUeii  at  only  about 
70,000  tons,  and  now  it  numbers  25,000  vessels, 
whose  aggregate  tonnage-  is  2,7S;i,0('0.  The  an 
nual  consumption  of  grain  has  increased  to  ^40,- 
000,1100  of  bushels,  all  of  which  is  generally  raised 
in  the  country.  'I'he  products  of  agriculture  of 
every  kind  in  the  year  18:)8,  huve  been  valued  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  $1,2.50,000,000,  and  those  of 
manufactories  amount  to  !*i750,000,000. 

From  1792  to  18;»,  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increj.sed  fiom  12,680,000  to  27,- 
350,0l)0  ;  and  the  exports  have  arisen  from  25,009i'-- 
000  to  105,000,000,  and  the  imports  from  l!),a59,- 
000  to  61,2tJ8,000  of  pounds  sterling. 

"  The  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor,  with 
the  consequent  dovelopement  of  the  powers  of  those 
two  grand  elements  of  national  industry,  coal  and 
iron,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  that  ireincn- 
dou.s  impetus  which  iias  been  given  to  the  arts  in 
Great  Britain.  With  the  aid  of  machinery,  one 
hundred  persons  can  inaniifLCtiire  as  much  cotton 
as  would  have  required  ten  thousand  only  forty 
years  since  ;  and  the  cotton  now  manufactured  in 
that  country,  would  require,  without  the  aid  of  la- 
bor-doing machinery,  1  (',000.000  workmen  ;  and  all 
the  various  articles  which  are  thus  made,  could  not 
be  manufactured  by  200,000,000  of  men. 

"  It  may  be  truly  .said,  that  Ureat  Britain  has  at- 
tained a  more  exalted  position  than  has  ever    been 


reached  by  any  other  nation.  In  letters  and  sci- 
ence ;  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts;  in  aari- 
culture,  trade,  navigation  and  maniifacturps ;  in 
prosperity,  riches  and  power;  in  eloquence  and 
arms;  in  the  refinements  and  embellishments  of 
civilization;  in  the  grandest  eflibrts  of  genius  and 
most  brilliant  displays  of  talent ;  in  all  that  elevates 
man  and  nations,  that  kingdom  is  a  glorious  exam- 
ple for  the  whole  globe.  It  may  there  be  seen 
how  far  the  human  race  can  be  advanred,  when  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  nation,  bee  ime  the  main  subjects  of  conside- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  most  enlightened  men  and 
of  the  government." 

*■*»•» 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  among  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  which  the  illnssrions  Washington 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  first  Congress  which 
assembled  under  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties, 
were — "the  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufaclures  ;  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literature  ;  the  expediency  of  giving  eflectual  en- 
couragement to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius, 
in  producing  new  and  useful  inventions  ;  and  of  fa- 
cilitating the  intercourse  between  distant  parts  of 
the  country." 

"In  accordance  with  those  enlarged  views,  laws 
were  successively  passed  for  encouraging  and  fos 
tering  those  all-important  objects;  and  such  has 
been  the  salutary  influence  of  a  continued  protec- 
tive policy,  that  the  annual  productions  of  woollen 
manufactories  amount  to  40,000,000;  of  cotton  to 
60.000,000.  and  including  those  of  all  other  mate- 
rials, to  350,000,000  of '^dollars  ;  and  adding  the 
earnings  of  agriculture,  and  every  other  branch  of 
industry,  the  national  production  has  been  estima- 
ted, by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statistical  au- 
thors of  our  country,  at  §1,200  000,000. 

"The  navigation  of  the  United  States  has  been 
augmented  in  a  like  remarkable  manner,  as  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade  and 
the  fisheries,  now  exceed  2,000,000  tons  ;  being 
more  than  two  thirds  as  much  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  nearly  quadruple  that  of  Fram-e.  The 
increase  in  population  has  been  quite  as  extiaordi- 
nary,  for  it  must  exceed,  at  this  time,  15,000,000. 

"From  the  facts  which  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  history  of  those  nations  that  have  become  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  manufac- 
tures, trade  and  navigation,  it  is  apparent  that  ag- 
riculture has  ever  ke()t  in  the  advance,  and  been 
not  only  the  creator  and  pioneer,  but  the  founda- 
tion and  perpetual  support  of  each  and  all  of  tliem. 

"In  Great  Britain,  where  manufactures  and 
navigation  have  been  the  most  fostered,  and  have 
flourished  the  most  within  the  last  century,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  persons  employed  in  ag- 
riculture amount  16  over  9,000,000,  while  those  en- 
gaged in  the  industrial  arts  were  less  than  4,000,000. 
Not  half  of  the  latter,  however,  were  employed  in 
producing  articles  for  the  foreign  markets,  while 
neither  the  number  of  people  or  the  wealth  acquir- 
ed by  them,  was  a  fourth  part  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced and  maintained  by  the  agricultural  industry. 

"Agriculture  in  the  United  Stales,  besides  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  home  consumption,  furnishes 
three  fourths  of  the  exports  of  domestic  articles, 
and  manufactures  imly  a  tenth.  The  disparity, 
however,  between  the  exports  of  the  raw  material 
and  of  manutiictures,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
we  have  not  siilficiently  extended  the  latter,  and 
are  too  much  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  ar- 
ticles that  could  as  well  made  in  our  own." 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

BORROWING  AND  CREDITING. 

In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  I  o't 
served,  in  an  editorial  article  on  squaring  accounli 
some  remarks  as  to  borrowing.  It  was  there  sta- 
ed  that  such  articles  as  were  loaned  a  neiorhbc 
should  be  charged  to  him,  and  articles  borrowei 
credited.  My  object  at  this  lime  is  to  inquire  ho 
far  this  rule  is  to  be  carried  out — to  what  article 
and  in  what  cases  it  is  to  extend  .'  It  is  obviot 
that  if  1  have  a  complete  set  of  farming  implemeni 
— and  we  are  told  that  every  farmer  should  have- 
I  shall  be  under  the  frequent  necessity  of  lendin 
some  one  or  more  of  these  implements  to  my  les 
fortunate  neighbors.  Now  shall  I  charge  thei 
with  the  use  of  such  implements,  and  receive  pa 
either  in  money  or  work,  or  shall  I  gratuitousi 
grant  the  use  of  them  .'  If  I  make  the  charge  an 
exact  payment,  it  will,  in  many  cases,  operate  to 
total  prohibition  of  their  use  by  others:  if  I  charg 
nothing  for  their  use,  I  may  be  troubled  to  such  a 
excess  for  the  loan  of  such  articles  by  others,  as  t 
amount  almost  to  a  prohibition  of  their  use  by  mi 
self.  It  seems  clear,  therefoie,  that  neither  i 
these  rules  can  be  indiscriminately  adopted. 

But  how  stands  the  case  .^     Are  there  many  fai' 
mers  whose  stock  of  tools  is  so  complete  that  the 
have  no  occasion   to    borrow   of   their   neighbors" 
Very  few,  I  will  venture  to  say — very  few,  excep 
ing  only  your  wealthy  and  fancy  farmers.       Wh; 
fanner,  for  example,  has  the  improved  seed  sower 
rollers,  horse    rakes   and    cultivator,*  ?     Vou    ma 
say  that  every  farmer    ought  to  possess  them — bi 
still  every  farmer  does  not  possess  all  of  these  an 
other  improved  implements,  and   till    he  is  able    i 
willing  to  purchase,  he  may  wish  to  borrow  of  oil 
ers,  and  others  in  return  to  borrow  of  him  .'^uch  a 
tides  as  they  may  themselves  be  in  want  of.     No 
what  rule  shall  be  adopted  to   regulate  this  mutn; 
borrowing.'     I  confess  I  do  not   like  the   system  ■ 
charging,  or  ofl'setting  the  use  of  one  thing  again 
the  use  of  another.      It  seems  to  be  carrying  into 
neighborhood,    where  ofiices    of   mutual    kindnei 
should  prevail,  a  system  only  of  dollars  and  centsi 
a  system  which   will  allow  of   nolhing    to  be   doD 
without  a  quid  pro  quo,  as  the  lawyers  say— or,  i 
other  words,  without   an    equivalent    received, 
an  implement  is  very  valuable  and  of  such  a  cha 
acter  that  one  will  suffice  for  the  wants  of  a  larg 
neighborhood — as  a   threshing  or  winnowing    mi 
chine — why,   in    such     instances,    let    the     onni 
charge  a   fair  compensation    for   its    use.     But    I 
charge  fiir  the  use  of  a  harrow,  plough   or  rake— 
mean  for  every    occasional    loan  of   such  cominc 
articles,  of  however  short   duration — seems  to    n 
rather    too    strict    and    exclusive:  by  doing  sn, 
should  much  fear  that  I  should    enjoy    no  cnviab 
reputation  among  my  neighbors. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  favor  tli 
principle  which  some  seem  to  act  upon,  of  Inir: 
by  borrowing.  Your  mere  borrower,  where  he  li; 
the  means  to  be  above  it,  is  the  most  despic;iLil 
character  in  community.  I  have  known  a  man  I 
keep  his  own  wheelbarrow  housed  for  years,  an 
all  the  while  live  by  borrowing  his  neighboi' 
Such  fellows  are  soon  found  out  and  treated  :u 
cording  to  their  deserts.  But  the  conduct  of  sm 
men,  and  the  evils  to  which  borrowing  sometuiit, 
subjects  us,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  with  me,  fi 
refusing  a  reasonable  request  to  lend.  I  remen 
her,  when  such  requests  are  made,  that  there  is  n 
individual,  however  well  off,  who  is  absolutely   ir 
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epeiuient  of  l)is  nei{,'hbors.  He  has  wants  and 
ecessities  wliicli  some  time  or  other  will  compel 
Im,  (lrs|)i(e  of  all  his  rules  to  the  contrary,  to  ask 
ind  ofTices  of  others.  I  remember  too,  that  there 
:e  rii:iny  membi,-,-s  ot  the  humrin  family  loss  wealthy 
lan  others,  and  that  a  helpino;  hand  should  ever 
s  e.xtPiulod  to  those  who  need  it,  even  if  it  bo 
Dne  through  the  medium  of  horroiinne- 

A  PL.\IN  FARMER. 

[We  meant  only  to  say  that  all  such  items  as 
e  cvstnnui  of  the  neighborhood  would  brinij  into  the 
counts  between  neighboring  farmers,  should  be 
icorded  in  a  hook,  and  not  left  to  memory  to  re- 
,in.  Many  small  loans  doubtless  will  be,  and 
jrtninly  should  be,  made  without  charge.  It  was 
)t  our  purposf  to  advi.--e  differently  ;  but  wo  siill 
ly,  let  whatever,  according  to  prevailing  custom,  is 
I  bo  paid  for,  be   entered  on  the  account   book. — 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

SO'.VING  GRASS  SEED. 
'hick  and  even,  not  thin  and  irregular,  is  the  true 
interest. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  in  agricultural 
Derations,  is  sowing  gmss  seeds  too  thin  and  un- 
;enly  :  great  is  the  loss  in  either  case,  wliile  noth- 
ig  is  easier  than  to  remedy  both.  In  the  spring 
'  18;ib,  clover  seed  was  very  scarce  and  dear; 
)me  sowed  none,  and  others  scattered  it  as  thin 
i  possible  over  the  ground,  and  the  effects  of  this 
■oceeding  have  been  visited  with  great  severity 
1  the  delinquents.  There  has  been  a  deficiency 
'  hay  and  pasture,  a  thin,  bare  sod  to  plough  down  ; 
c  manure  heap  has  shrunk  in  its  dimensions  for 
am  of  provender,  and  the  subsequent  crops  have 
en  proportiouabiy  starved  and  diminished.  This 
lason  clover  seed  is  very  abundant,  cheap  and  of 
)od  quality,  and  it  might  be  well  for  the  provi- 
nt  to  lay  in  a  store  against  a  season  of  scarcity 
id  hij;h  prices,  and  this  may  readily  be  accom- 
ished  by  putting  it  in  a  tight,  diy  cask,  through 
e  bung-hole,  and  bunging  it  up  and  keeping  it  in 
dry  place,  where  it  is  believed  it  will  remain 
jod  for  several  years  to  come.  Clover  should  be 
le  of  the  grasses  sown,  but  other  seeds  should  al- 
ays  accompany  it,  as  there  is  a  larger  crop  where 
sveral  kinds  of  grasses  are  grown  together,  seme- 
mes the  season  bi'ing  favorable  to  one  and  not  to 
lother.  Many  farmers  begin  to  think  it  more 
•ofitable  to  raise  orchard  grass  than  timothy, 
here  soiling  of  hay  is  not  intended,  as  it  furnishes 
ore  pasture,  both  early  and  late,  and  is  equally 
ood,  if  not  better,  for  home  use  as  hay.  Timothy 
sars  a  iiigher  price  in  the  market  than  other  kinds 
'  hay,  and  the  reason  probably  is,  that  horses  eat 
of  it  in  a  given  space  of  time,  as  it  is  a  good 
sal  of  work  to  chew  it  ;  hence,  tavern-keepers  uni- 
irmly  prefer  it,  being   for  them  more    economical. 

P.  D. 


From  the  same. 

PEACH  TREES. 

Gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  the  cultivn- 
on  of  the  peach  assert  that  the  decay  of  this  valu- 
ble  tree  is  in  a  great  measure,  and  principally, 
wing  to  the  practice  of  grafting:  an  imperfect 
nion  takes  place  ;  sickly  growth  is  tiie  cmse- 
uence,  and  the  diseased  tree  is  then  rendered  vul- 


nerable to  the  attacks  of     the    worm,  which    com- 
pletes its  d''struction. 

Now,  if  we  would  have  healthy  peach  trees,  wo 
must  not  do  violence  to  nature  ;  we  must  cultivate 
from  the  stone;  and  although  we  i.iight  find  some 
bad  and  worthless  fruit,  we  shall  hive  much  that 
is  excel  lent,  and  obtain  now  and  valuable  varieties 
by  planting  the  seeds  of  those  only  which  are  very 
superior.  A  sentleman  has  just  informed  us  that 
he  has  obtained  peaches  of  most  delicious  flavor 
from  trees  the  third  year  from  the  planting  of  the 
stone,  without  grafting  or  budding:  and  by  far  the 
finest  peaches  exhibited  at  the  late  horticultural 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Tippecanoe  Peach,  were  produced  by  the  above 
means,  the  planter,  it  is  said,  having  reserved  the 
stone  of  a  remarkably  fine  peach,  which  he  pur- 
chased in  the  Philadelphia  market  for  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  and  the  tree  from  which  had  never  been 
either  grafted  or  budded.  There  are  still  in  exist. 
ence  many  large  and  aged  peach  trees,  which 
have  never  been  removed  from  the  place  where  the 
seed  was  planted,  or  either  grafted  or  budded,  but 
which  continue  to  produce  large  crops  of  the  finest 
fruit.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  plant  a  row  every 
year  of  the  seeds  of  the  finest  peaches  to  be  ob- 
tained for  money  in  the  market,  and  pruning  them 
in  their  places  iintil  they  produce  fruit,  at  which 
time  those  of  inferior  sorts  could  be  grafted,  and 
others  of  fine  flavor  might  be  permitted  to  remain, 
with  the  expectation  (^f  their  retaining  health  and 
vigor  for  many  years  to  come.  B.  H. 


FARMING. 
If  one  half  the  zeal,  energy  and  expense  which 
have  been  exhibited  fur  electioneering  purposes 
were  bestowed  upon  agriculture — if  the  people 
wore  half  as  anxious  to  improve  and  beautify  their 
fields,  and  half  as  angry  with  their  thistles,  thorns 
and  bad  fences,  as  they  are  with  their  political  op- 
ponents, we  should  have  more  productive  fields, 
less  complaint  of  poverty,  more  ability  fur  charity, 
and  abundantly  n:ore  good  feeling.  From  Maine 
to  Georgia,  the  son  plcjughs  as  his  father  did  be- 
fore him,  and  the  great  mass  of  farmers  as  stationa- 
ry in  them-y  as  they  are  in  practice  ;  nine  in  ten 
believe  at  this  n.oment  that  book-farming  is  the 
mere,  useless,  visionary  dreaming  of  iuen  that 
know  nothing  of  practical  agriculture.  The  real 
benefactor  of  mankind  is  he  who  causes  two  blades 
of  wheat  to  grow  where  one  grew  before;  his 
fields  are  his  morn  and  evening  theme,  and  to  fer- 
tilize and  improve  his  farm  is  his  prime  temporal 
object.  All  national  aggrandizement,  power  and 
wealth  may  be  traced  to  agriculture  as  its  ultimate 
source — commerce  and  manufactures  are  onlyiSub- 
ordinate  results  of  this  main  spring. 

We  consider  agriculture  as  everyway  subsidiary 
not  only  t)  abundance,  industry,  comfort  and  health, 
but  to  good  morals  and  ultimately  even  to  religion. 
We  regard  the  farmer,  stripped  to  his  employment 
and  cultivating  his  lands,  as  belonging  to  the  first 
order  of  noblemen  ;  we  wish  him  bountiful  harvests, 
and  invoke  upon  him  the  blessing  of  God  in  all  his 
undertakings:  may  peace  be  within  his  walls. — 
Selected, 


The  true  farmer  is  a  philanthropist.  He  labors 
not  only  to  provide  for  his  own  wants,  but  he  is 
urged  by  a  cimstant  desire  to  leave  the  world  bet- 
ter and  more  beautiful  than  he  found  it,  and  add  to 
the  stock  yf  human  comforts. 


THE  PRODUCING  CLASSES. 

Every  student  of  history  is  aware  that  a  large 
turijority  of  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  revo- 
liitiiui  were  from  the  producing  classes — were,  be- 
fore they  were  called  upon  to  relinquish  tlie  imple- 
ments of  industry,  laboring  men.  But  locd<  into 
the  LeLrislatiire  of  this  and  other  Stales  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  what  proportion  of  producers  do  we 
find?  Is  it  contended  that  lawyers  are  the  best 
qiiiiliried  to  form  laws?  Look  at  the  cumbrous  de- 
tails of  chancery  practice  of  our  own  State — the 
jarring  systems  of  law  and  equity,  (as  if  law  and 
equity  might  with  propriety  diiTer!) — the  annual 
acts  explanatory  of  other  acts  which  were  wrought 
up  with  so  much  legal  skill  that  even  their  own 
framers  could  not  understand  them  ! — the  multitude 
of  l:iws  "which  no  man  can  number,"  and  which 
are  constantly  accumulating — lonk  at  these  tilings 
and  then  toll  us  if  it  is  necessary  to  fill  our  Legis- 
lature with  lawyers,  because  of  their  presumptive 
knowledge  in  firming  laws?  Is  it  contended  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  talent  to  be  found  in  the  la- 
boring class<^s  ?  I  answer  in  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  Channing — "Real  greatness  has  no'hing 
to  do  with  a  man's  sphere.  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
magnitude  of  liis  outward  agency,  in  the  extent  of 
the  effpct  which  he  produces.  *  *  *  A  man 
brought  up  to  an  ob.-cure  trade,  and  hemmed  in 
by  the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  may,  in  his  nar- 
row sphere,  perceive  more  clearly,  discriminate 
more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely,  seize  on 
the  riffht  means  more  decisively,  and  have  more 
presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  than  another  who 
has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  labo- 
rious study  ;  and  he  has  more  of  intellectual  great- 
ness. Many  a  man,  who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles 
from  home,  understands  human  nature  better,  de- 
tects motives  and  weighs  character  more  sagacious- 
ly than  another  who  has  travelled  over  the  known 
world  and  made  a  name  by  his  reports  of  different 
countries." 

I  would  not  preach  up  a  crusade  against  the  le- 
gal or  any  other  profession.  I  would  not  drag 
them  down,  but  I  would  raise  the  producer  up — 
raise  him  up  in  his  own  estimation.  I  would  sound 
a  trumpet-peal  in  his  ear  to  arise  and  assert  the 
dignity  of  liis  calling.  Man  was  formed  to  labor 
and  to  be  useful.  The  primal  curse  of  labor  was 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  There  should  be  no  drones 
in  the  great  hive  of  humanity.  Labor  ennobles  its 
followers.  The  farmer  as  he  goes  forth  in  his 
fields  to  converse  with  nature  and  nature's  God, 
feels  his  soul  dilate  and  expand  under  the  benign 
influences  about  him.  'I'he  bright  sun,  the  re- 
freshing breeze,  the  genial  shower,  are  all  blessings 
from  a  parem's  hand.  As  lie  casts  his  eye  upon 
the  distant  prospect,  glittering  in  the  auroral  light 
of  spring,  or  fading  into  the  sober  hues  of  autumn, 
his  feelings  harmonize  with  the  outward  agencies 
which  surround  him.  He  stands  as  it  were  in  the 
visible  presence  of  his  Creator,  and  passion  and 
selfishness  are  rebuked.  There  is  no  hum  of  ex- 
cited crowds  to  drown  the  small  still  voice  of  rea- 
son and  conscience.  He  stands  erect  in  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  a  man, — honest  toil  hath  given 
him  the  nerves  and  physical  vigor  of  a  man, — rea- 
son, reflection,  conscience,  and  brotherly  love  have 
expanded  his  soul  to  the  dimensions  of  that  of  a 
man. — -llbany  Cult. 


Blind  Staggers  in  Sheep Half  a  pint  of  hogs 

lard  melted  and   poured    down   a  sheep,   will  cure 
the  blind  staggers  in  ten  uiinutes. — 76. 
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JAN.  ar,  1841. 


Fur  the  N.  E.  iTiiiinc^r. 

ORGANIC  MATTERS  IN  OUR  SOILS. 
Mr  Put.nam — Dear  Sir — I  was  smnewhat  sur- 
prised on  taking  up  the  last  number  oi'  tlie  North 
American  Review,  to  find  thit  the  views  published 
by  Professor  Hitchcock  on  the  above  subject,  were 
still  maintained. 

1  had  supposed  that  since  the  discovery  of  the 
crenic  and  apocreiiic  acids  in  the  soil,  that  the  in- 
dejinitt  and  imkscrihahlt  cotupound  called  geine, 
had  been  consigned  to  the  shades,  as  having  been 
merely  the  step  usfd  by  the  laborers  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  in  advancing  that  science  to 
its  present  position. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  geine  slill  gravely  advanced 
as  a  siu.|ile  substance,  with  known  chemical  pow- 
ers, instead  of  giving  it  its  true  name  and  charac- 
ter, that  of  a  mere  name,  given  by  M.  Berzelius  to 
a  substance,  the  composition  of  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  discover. 

This  substance  has  been  proved  by  the  most 
rigid  chemical  examination,  to  consist  of  the  crenic 
and  apocrenic  acids,  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions. 

It  seems  now  as  absurb  for  a  chemist  to  use  the 
term  of  geine,  as  it  would  be  for  a  student  in  alge- 
bra to  express  his  results  by  the  unknown  quantity 
which  has  enabled  liim  to  obtain  tliem. 

Though  a  system  of  analysis  has  been  published 
which  was  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  geine,  it 
was  sometime  since,  and  the  gentlemen  who  then 
advanced  those  views,  may  liave  since  changed 
their  minds  upon  the  subject,  but  the  author  of  the 
reviews  to  which  I  have  referred,  whom  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  is  impartial,  should  be  able 
to  bring  forward  some  facts,  in  support  of  a  theory, 
which  he  has  advanced  in  the  present  state  of  the 
subject. 

Though  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  you    prefer    ii   see 


With  respect  to  the  time  of  transplanting,  it 
may  with  proper  care  be  done  anytime.  Yet  tliere 
is  a  hest  time,  but  iWicii  this  is,  seems  to  beheld 
different  by  various  cultivators.  We  do  not  decide 
nor  aim  to  doit.  We  will,  however,  state,  that  we 
transplanted  evergreens  every  month,  commencing 
in  May  and  finishing  in  November,  (except  .\ugust,) 
with  cnhVe  success.  Slill  the  time  which  we  pre- 
fer is,  when  they  are  in  most  vigorous  growth;  for 
at  that  time,  less  care  is  necessary,  in  taking  a  por- 
tion of  the  soil  with  the  roots  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. Those  we  removed  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  were  from  low  lands,  and  we  generally  se- 
lected such  as  had  sprung  up  from  old  moss-cover- 
ed logs,  the  soil  a  sufficiency  of  it,  being  easily 
removed  with  such.  Evergreens  should  in  no  case 
be  pruned,  as  their  low  branches  form  an  important 
item  in  their  beautiful  growth.  The  horrid  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  the  tops  of  trees,  is  yet  too  com- 
mon. They  can  never  acquire  a  large  beautiful 
growth  when  this  prevails,  and  we  should  almost  as 
soon  think  of  cutting  off  a  favorite  calf's  head  in 
order  to  have  it  rrrow  without  eating,  as  of  reducing 
a  tree  to  a  stump  in  order  to  make  it  live. 

What  a  luxury  to  the  traveller  are  trees  by  the 
wayside.  Travelling  with  a  friend,  during  some 
of  the  sultry  days  of  last  .Tuly,  in  the  river  region 
of  Columbia  and  Duchess  counties,  (N.  Y.,)  we 
had  full  opportunity  of  testing  their  utility,  for  we 
passed  more  than  one  long  row  of  large  beautiful 
cliorry  trees,  rendered  still  more  pleasant  by  the 
rich  fruit  clustered  upon  tliem,  of  which  the  own- 
ers made  us  as  welc;ome  as  to  the  water  from  their 
wells.  Here  was  a  double  luxury — agreeable 
shades  to  screen  us  from  the  sun  as  we  paised 
along,  and  cheering  fruits  to  refresh  our  parched 
lips.  Were  such  hospitalities  extended  over  the 
country,  what  a  lovely  land  it  would  be.  And  how 
easily  such  improvements  might  be  effected  !  In- 
dividual action  in  a  few  years  would  accomplish 
the  whole.      Let  individuals  who  have  commenced. 


en  by  paths,  and  unspotted  by  a  patch  cleared  here 
and  another  there,  with  but  little  probability  of  • 
succeeding  growth  upon  them.  Where  woodlands 
have  cleared  patches  in  them  on  which  grass  is  be- 
ginning to  show  itself,  we  would  recommend  set- 
ting locusts,  and  in  a  .short  time  such  places  will 
become  well   wooded.  W.  B. 

Mount  Osceola,  184L 


your  columns  filled  with  practical  matter,  I  consid-    „^  ^^^  ^„,,  „  ^^^^^^^  seeing  their  good  works,"  must 


er  the  present  subject  to  have  so  important  a  bear- 
ing on  very  many  of  the  every  day  operations  of 
the  farmer,  that  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  length 
of  my  observations.  M.  B.  W. 

[Upon  the  subject  here  noticed  we  are  not  quali- 
fied to  express  an  opinion.  We  willingly  insert 
the  communication,  because  we  infer  that  it  comes 
from  a  laboratory  where  analyses  are  made  with 
great  exactness Eu.] 


For  the  New  England  Farniur. 

TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 
This  has  become  a  thrice  hackneyed  subject,  as 
we  are  well  aware,  yet  we  know  of  no  better  way 
of  awaking  the  public  interest  in  it,  than  by  keep- 
ing it  continually  before  the  people.  Such  an  in- 
terest we  are  happy  to  see  increasing,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  hofies  tliat  it  will  become  gene- 
ral. The  great  reason,  if  we  mistake  not,  why 
every  body  does  not  put  out  at  least  one  tree,  is, 
that  through  mismanagement,  many  who  do  it  lose 
their  labor.  For  ourselves,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  tree  properly  transplanted  should  die  any 
more  than  a  cabbage.  The  care  which  is  reciui- 
eite  to  one,  will  insure  success  with  the  other;  and 
he  who  successfully  plants  a  tree,  |)lants  an  object 
which  he  and  his  contemporaries  may  admire  all 
their  days,  and  leave  for  the  admiration  of  future 
generations. 


eventually  follow  in  their  train. 
Mount  Osceola,  1841. 


W.  B. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


WOOD  AND  WOODLANDS. 

As  long  as  sunuiier  and  winter,  cold  and  heat 
hold  their  appointed  seasons — as  long  as  shins  float 
on  the  ocean,  iiien  build  houses  or  manufactories 
and  furnish  them,  or  ride  in  carriages,  so  long  tim- 
ber lands  will  be  an  object  worth  preservation. 
And  the  experience  of  each  succeeding  year  goes 
to  prove  more  fully  that  their  preservation  is  a 
matter  of  growing  importance,  if  we  have  any  re- 
gard to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  those  who 
are  to  succeed  us  in  the  drama  we  are  now  acting. 

Practice  with  regard  to  them  seems  about  as  va- 
riable as  the  number  of  individuals  adopting  it,  so 
that  if  a  right  way  is  known  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
pursued.  The  habit  most  generally  prevailing,  of 
going  into  woodlands  and  selecting  the  oldest  and 
decaying  timber,  has  its  objections  ;  for  where  it 
is  pursued,  a  great  quantity  of  smaller  trees  are 
necessarily  destroyed  in  felling  it,  and  more  in 
getting  paths  about  in  different  directions,  by  which 
means  the  land  in  a  few  years  becomes  thinly 
clothed.  So  that  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  most  judicious  way  of  managing 
woodland  is,  to  cut  olT  all  as  circumstancs  require  ; 
then  a  new  and  even  growth  will  spring  up,  unbrok- 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

HESSIAN  FLY. 

Discovery  believed  to  have  been  made  in  relation  Ui 

the  Hessian  Fly. 

A  paper  presented  to  the  American  Philosophi 
cal  Society  by  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  of  Ger 
mantown,  and  relating  to  the  above  mentioned  sub 
ject,  was  subsequently  ordered  by  that  body  to  bi 
published  in  their  Transactions.  As,  however 
some  time  will  elapse  before  the  appearance  of  thi 
number  of  the  Transactions  wliich  will  contain  he 
paper,  we  have  thought  that  we  could  better  servi 
the  agricultural  readers  of  the  Cabinet  by  extract 
ing  the  information  given  in  a  journal  recentl; 
authorized  by  the  Society  to  be  published  by  its  sec 
retaries,  in  an  abridged  form  and  of  earlier  appear 
ance.  In  the  proceedings  just  printed  for  Novem 
her  and  December,  1840,  we  find  the  subjec 
mentioned,  in  some  paragraphs  of  which  we  her 
subjoin  a  copy. 

"The  committee,  consisting  of  Mr  Nuttall,  M 
Lea,  and  Dr.  Coates,  to  whom  was  referred  a  con^ 
munication  by  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  on  th 
Cecidomyia  destruclor  or  Hessian  Fly,  reported  i 
favor  of  publication,  which  was  ordered  accordingl; 

"  The  committee  express  the  opinion,  that  slioul 
the  observations  of  Miss  Morris  be  ultimately  proi 
ed  to  bo  correct,  they  will  eventuate  in  consider: 
ble  benefit  to  the  agricultural  community,  an' 
through  it  to  the  public.  Miss  Morris  believ( 
she  has  established,  that  the  ovum  of  this  destriu 
five  insect  is  deposited  by  the  parent  in  the  seed  i 
the  wheat,  and  not,  as  previously  supposed,  in  lli 
stalk  or  culm.  She  has  watched  the  progress  i 
tl:e  animal  since  June,  1636,  and  lias  satisfied  he 
self  that  she  has  frequently  seen  the  larva  withi 
the  seed.  She  has  also  detected  the  larva,  at  vi 
nous  stages  of  its  progress,  from  the  seed  to  bi 
tween  the  body  of  the  stalk  and  the  sheath  of  ti 
leaves.  In  the  latter  situation  it  passes  into  tl 
pujia  or  flaxseed  state.  According  to  the  observ; 
lions  of  Miss  Morris,  the  recently  hatched  Ian 
penetrates  to  the  centre  of  the  straw,  where  it  ni; 
be  found  of  a  pale  greenish-white  semi-transpare 
appearance,  in  form  somewhat  resembling  a  silj 
worm.  From  one  to  six  of  these  have  been  four 
at  various  heights  from  the  seed  to  the  third  joii 
They  would  seem  to  enter  the  pupa  state  about  tlj, 
beginning  of  June. 

"  This  fly  was  not  observed  by    Miss  Morris 
inhabit  any  other  plant  than  wheat. 

"To  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  destroyer  of  tl 
grain,  it  will  be  proper  to  obtain  fresh  seed  fro 
localities  in  which  the  fly  has  not  made  its  appea' 
ance.  By  this  means  the  crop  of  the  tollowii 
year  will  be  uninjured  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  tl 
introduction  of  straggling  insects  of  the  kind  frc 
adjacent  fields,  it  is  requisite  that  a  whole  neis 
borhood  should  persevere  in  this  precaution  for  U 
or  more  years  in  succession.  This  result  was  o 
tained,  in  part,  in  the  course  of  trials  made  by  J 
Kirk,  of  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  with  some   seed  wht 
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from  tlio  Mediterranean,  in  and  since  the  year 
18.'J7.  His  first  cro|)  was  free  from  tlie  fly,  but  it 
was  gradually  introduced  from  adjacent  fields  ;  and 
in  tlie  present  year  tlie  mischief  lias  been  conside- 
rable. As  Miss  Morris  stales  that  the  fly  has  nev- 
er made  its  appearance  in  Susijuehannali  and  lirad- 
ford  counties,  seed  wheat  free  from  the  (ly,  might 
be  obtained  from  these  and  probably  from  other  lo- 
calities. 

"  The  conniiittee  recommend  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  Miss  Morris  may  bo  subjected  to  the  only 
efficient  test — repeated  observations  and  effective 
trials  of  the  precaution  she  advises." 

Believinfif  the  above  to  be  an  observation  of  very 
considerable  importancf,  and  sincerely  hoping  that 
repeated  trials  and  e.\amiiiations  may  confirm  its 
correctness,  we  have  prepared  the  present  notice 
for  the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  ag- 
ricultural community. 

Miss  Morris's  observations  and  inferences  agree 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  many 
insects.  Thus  they  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not 
produced  till  their  food  is  ready  for  them  ;  while 
their  eggs  appear  to  approach  the  seeds  of  plants 
in  the  power  of  enduring  long  delay  and  some  vio- 
lence, before  they  lose  their  vitality  and  faculty  of 
developement.  The  eggs  of  silk-worms  are  kept 
for  various  periods,  and  still  retain  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  being  hatched.  How  long  this  power,  in 
some  insects,  may  be  capable  of  enduring,  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  but  the  presumption  arising 
from  their  analogy  to  seeds  leaves  it  by  no  means 
certain,  (until  observations  are  made,)  that  the  pe- 
riod may  not  be  one  of  magnitude.  The  lower 
animals  are  said  by  naturalists  to  approach,  in  con- 
stitution, much  more  nearly  to  vegetables  than  to 
the  more  complex  beings  of  their  own  class  ;  and 
this  is  acknowledged  to  be  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  instance  we  have  been  reciting.  Something 
analogous  may  be  perceived  in  the  instance  of  the 
common  fowl  ;  in  which  species,  the  eggs  first  laid 
are  allowed  to  remain  till  enough  are  accumulated 
for  the  parent  to  commence  sitting,  and  without  in 
any  way  injuring  the  product. 

That  highly  and  justly  distinguished  American 
naturalist,  the  late  Thomas  Say,  has  lefc  us  an  en- 
tomological description  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  appears  never 
to  have  identified  the  insect  in  an  earlier  portion 
of  its  life  than  the  flax-seed  state.  Thus,  he  de- 
scribes the  larva,  first  state  or  maggot  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  resembling  the  pupa  or  second  state,  ex- 
cept in  the  dark,  reddish  brown  color  of  the  latter  ; 
and  alleges  that,  "  when  taken  from  the  culm,  it  is 
almost  inert,  exhibiting  very  little  motion  to  the 
eye."  This  was  in  1817;  and  as  that  eminent 
writer  was  principally  occupied  in  the  task,  then 
new,  of  describing  and  classifying  American  in- 
sects in  their  perfect  forms,  it  is  entirely  credible 
that  he  might  have  erred  in  rt-latinn  to  their  ear- 
lier stages  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  in  twentythree 
years,  further  discoveries  should  be  made,  and  his 
account  corrected.  What  Mr  Say  calls  the  larva, 
will,  if  Miss  Morris  be  correct,  be  considered  the 
early  period  of  the  pupa. 

The  discovery  of  Miss  Morris,  then,  appears 
principally  to  resolve  itself  into  the  fact  of  the  ego- 
being  deposited  in  the  seed ;  and  into  the  history 
of  the  pale,  green  worm  or  larva,  as  the  primary 
stage  of  the  animal's  existence.  The  account  of 
its  periodical  change  given  by  Mr  Say  is    confess- 


edly conjectural  ;  and  insufficiuntly  explains  the 
preservation  of  the  species  through  the  winter.  His 
words  are,  "  The  history  of  the  changes  of  this  in- 
sect is  probably  briefly  this."  He  then  proceeds 
to  describe  the  parent  insect  in  depositing  its  cgvs 
within  the  sheath  of  the  leaves,  near  the  root  of  the 
plant,  the  fixed  mode  of  life  of  the  flaxseed  sub- 
stance, together  with  the  indentations  produced  in 
the  straw,  the  distortion  of  the  flaxseed  worm  when 
crowded,  and  the  death  of  the  plant.  He  then  adds 
the  following  notice,  which  ends  the  recital:  "  1  he 
perfect  fly  appears  early  in  June,  lives  but  a  short 
time,  deposits  its  eggs,  and  dies — the  insects  from 
these  eggs  complete  the  history  by  preparing  for 
the  winter  brood.  The  words  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  arc  two  broods  of  these  flies  ;  one  for 
summer  and  one  for  winter.  If  "  preparing  for  the 
winter  brood,"  means  laying  the  eggs  which  are  to 
produce  them,  why  are  not  the  flies  seen  in  the  end 
of  October;  before  which  time  the  sheaths  of  the 
leaves  and  the  straw  itself  of  tlio  winter  wheat  do 
not  exist,  and  at  which  period  no  fly  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fields  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  the  insects  from  the  eggs  laid  in  June," 
arc  themselvts  "the  winter  brood,"  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  stubble  after  harvest ;  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  individuals  that  are  found  next 
spring  in  the  damaged  stalks  of  the  new  crop. 

According  to  the  facts  believed  to  be  ascertain- 
ed by  Miss  Morris,  the  difliculty  at  once  disappears. 
The  fly  lives  only  ten  days;  during  which  time  it 
deposits  its  eggs.  The  eggs  remain  unaltered  till 
the  wheat  sprouts ;  and  the  young  worm  is  then 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  substance  which 
is  not  frozen,  and  which  supplies  him  with  food. 

The  residence  of  the  worm,  as  described  by 
Miss  Morris,  within  the  hollow  of  the  straw,  is 
precisely  like  that  of  certain  other  insects.  The 
animal  that  destroys  the  more  luxuriant  shoots  of 
the  parsley-leaved  elder,  and  which,  in  its  perfect 
state,  becomes,  as  we  are  informed,  a  beetle  of 
splendid  coloring,  passes  its  larva-existence  within 
the  pith  of  the  plant.  Additional  examples,  we 
believe,  are  not  diflicnlt  to  be  obtained. 

To  the  directions  given  in  the  "Proceedings" 
for  avoiding  the  production  of  this  pernicious  in- 
sect, little  seems  necessary  to  be  added.  We  are 
inclined,  however,  earnestly  to  repeat  the  recom- 
mendations of  further  trial  and  observation.  It 
would  seem  that  the  farmer  who  uses  seed  wheat 
from  a  district  ravaged  bii  this  animal,  actually 
commits  the  absurdity  of  planting  Hessian  flies  for 
the  benefit  of  his  next  year's  crop  ! ! 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  minute  green 
worm  escapes  from  the  hollow  of  the  straw,  to  re- 
pose and  undergo  its  subsequent  changes  beneath 
the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  is  not  ascertained  with  accu- 
racy ;  and  may  furnish  a  question  for  investigation. 
We  are  informed  that  Miss  Morris  is  continuing 
her  observations  on  growing  wheat,  in  which  she 
will  probably  ascertain  the  fact.  It  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  our  readers  to  cimfirm  or  reject  her  conclu- 
sions, both  in  this  and  in  what  she  regards  as  al- 
ready established. 


There  is  no  duty  greater  in  this  age,  than  to  use 
every  laudable  exertion  to  promote  the  cause  of 
agriculture — this  is  most  successfully  done  by  dis. 
seminating  agricultural  journals.  Let  every  far- 
mer feel  that,  as  a  patriot,  he  must  exert  himself  to 
efl'ect  this  object,  and  the  light  which  is  most  need- 
ed will  soon  be  supplied. 


LE  ITER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

jYiw  Berlin,  Penn.,  Jan.  12,  1841. 
To  the  Eriilor  of  ihe  New  EnRland  Farmer ; 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  six- 
teen years,  I  feel  the  interest  of  an  old  friend  in  its 
welfarn.  1  have  hitherto  been  content  to  send  my 
money:  I  read  the  paper  without  any  personal  com- 
munication with  the  editor,  either  by  way  of  en- 
couragement or  complaint.  It  is  true  I  had  no 
ground  for  complaint,  for  I  always  had  my  money's 
worth  ;  and  I  supposed  the  most  valuable  encour- 
agement was  to  take  the  paper  and  pay  for  it  in 
advance.  From  your  introductory,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  you  a  very  modest  man,  to  whom  an  ap- 
proving word  might  be  useful.  I  approve  fully  of 
your  resolution  to  use  "a  watchful  care  not  to  pre- 
fer the  vew  to  whatever  in  the  old  is  heller."  I 
consider  this  a  principle  that  ought  to  be  made 
prominent  in  an  agricultural  periodical.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  things,  too  many  believe  novelties 
to  be  improvements.  I  have  always  had  a  strong 
attachment  to  tlie  old  paths,  and  do  not  feel  dispos- 
ed to  deviate  from  them,  except  on  full  proof.  But 
this  full  proof  can  be  had,  and  that  too  without 
much  risk.  For  that  reason  I  have  always  about 
here  discouraged  extensive  experiments.  Make 
trial,  in  a  small  way — keep  accurate  accounts,  so 
that  the  results  are  certain,  and  then  (ivery  step 
forward  may  be  a  sure  one.  'I  here  is  another  con- 
sideration  of  great  importance.  Does  the  old  way 
afibrd  a  fair  Jiving  profit?  If  it  does,  change  cau- 
tiously. If  it  does  not,  it  is  fair  to  risk  something 
in  making  a  change. 

Many  men,  not  seeing  the  reason  for  a  thing,  be- 
lieve forthwith  there  is  none.  This  is  often  jump- 
ing too  far  at  a  conclusioni  Very  frequently  the 
change  proves  that  there  was  a  reason,  though  not 
before  apparent. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  course  you  have  marked 
out  for  yourself  We  subscribe  for  an  agricultu- 
ral paper,  and  you  will  give  us  what  we  subscribe 
for.  If  it  cannot  be  sustained  so,  let  it  be  known  ; 
and  proclaim  that  you  publish  a  periodical  melange 
because  farmers  will  not  support  a  newspaper  pur- 
posely published  fiir  themselves.  I  hope  this  may 
not  be  necessary,  for  this  is  one  of  the  old  ways  I 
do  not  like.  Perhaps  you  remember  (I  do)  a  peri- 
odical on  medicine  and  agriculture,  published 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Adams.  It. is  so  long  ago  that  it 
makes  me  feel  very  c>ld  wlien  I  think  of  it.  If  I  do 
not  mistake,  it  was  very  short-lived.  Since  that, 
what  a  number  and  variet\5  of  publications  on  each 
of  these  subjects  have  been  well  sustained!  You 
are  right:  we  want  instruction  in  farming  from 
you.  We  do  not  want  from  your  paper,  informa- 
tion on  politics,  law,  medicine,  or  theology;  nor  (if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,)  do  we  want  dogma- 
tism on  any  subject.  Nor  will  you  need  to  resort 
to  any  of  these.  If  you  stick  to  the  hills  and  dales, 
the  mud  holes  and  peat  bogs,  the  sand  banks  and 
clay  plats  of  your  editorial  farm,  you  will  have  no 
plan  for  other  matters. 

Very  respectfully, 

JA.MES  MERRILL. 

[This  favor  from  our  stranger-friend  is  most  wel- 
come. VV^e  hope  to  requite  it  by  faithful  efforts  to 
furnish  him  with  a  paper  suited  to  his  tastes  and 
wants. — Ed.] 


Mr  G.  Bancroft,  of  Reading,  Mass.,  has  a  sow 
which  in  13  months  has  produced  him  53  pigs  at 
three  litters. 
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O-PRICE   REDUCKD.XB 

In  future  the  terms  nf  iliis  pripiT  will  be  $3  per  year 
in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  within  tliirty  d:ijs. 


FIELD  PREACHING— No.  11. 

Where  no  wood  is,  the  fire  goeth  out. — Solomon. 

So  says  the  wise  man  ;  so  says  common  obaervalion  ; 
but  Bome  ofyou,  my  hearers,  di-n't — don't  \\  ha!  .^  Don't 
believe  il,  I  lilied  to  have  siiid.  And  if  I  had  said  it, 
that  super-efFeminnle  ant!  vulg.prly  genleel  giri  who  is 
afraid  of  di'gradinj  herself  or  soiling  her  fingers  by  go- 
ing to  the  wood-pile  for  .1  new  supply  j  that  carelrss 
boy,  who  forgets  to  bring  the  wood  miirning  and  even- 
ing ;  that  lazy  boy,  who  "  cuts  "  acquaiiilanoe  with  the 
axe;  that  ci/rf-hearled  husband  and  father,  » ho  neg- 
lects to  get  up  a  year's  supply  at  the  most  convenient  sea- 
son— each  would  he  a  good  witness  to  prove  that  I  did 
not  very  essentially   over  stati\ 

"  The  fire  goeth  out.'  Raiher  an  uncomfortable  con- 
sequence when  the  dinner  is  to  be  cooked  ;  or  when 
Jack  f^iosl  has  his  fingers  on  the  door  latch;  for  he. 
faithful  servant,  if  he  don't  stnell  fire  through  the  key 
hole,  is  svire  to  walk  in  and  give  the  whole  family  the 
ague.  "  U  here  no  wood  is,"  he  is  sure  to  come;  and 
where  none  but  o^recn  icood  is,  you  think  him' rather  too 
intrusive  and  troublesome  ;  for  he  makes  a  shaking 
there.  But,  my  fiiends,  don't  blame  him.  He  is  only 
doing  his  duly  under  a  commission  from  the  Highest 
Couit.  If  he  come  in,  the  fault  is  yours  and  not  his. 
Theri-I'oio,  in  season  preparf  means  for  keeping  the  fire 
blaziiii'.  In  this,  your  least  busy  season,  my  farming 
friends,  let  the  sound  of  the  axe  echo  in  the  woods  ;  let 
the  tean)  wend  its  wsy  among  rocks  and  stumps  and 
over  sloughs  and  ponds,  while  this  faithful  Jack  holds 
up  the  wluels  or  the  sied-shnes.  Looking  forwaTd  to 
the  wants  of  the  next  generalion,  with  benevolent  econo- 
my, cut  clean  in  the  wood  lot  .is  far  as  you  go.  Work 
up  the  wood  in  winter  ;  house  it  inthe  spring  or  early 
eunimer  ;  and  then  may  you  tinticip.ite,  when  winter 
comes  again,  thai  He  will  bless  you  with  the  comforts 
of  a  ch'-erful  fire,  wh"se  servant  said,  that '' where  no 
wood  is,  ihe  fire  goeth  out.'' 

The  fliimes  of  conjugal,  parental,  filial  and  fraternal 
affection  will  grow  dim,  if  not  fed  by  the'fuel  of  kind 
acts  anil  attentions.  Fires  of  philanlhropy  will  die  out 
if  not  nourished  by  good  deeds  toman.  Wheixr  the  oak 
and  walnut  of  christian  truth  are  not  taken  home  ani 
housed,  Ihe  fires  of  piety  will  hum  with  but  a  sickly 
flame.  Where  no  moral  wood  is,  the  nioral  fire  goeth 
out. 


SECOND  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT  THE 
STATE  HOUSE. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  the  organizaliirn  t'f  the 
meeting  was  cunplt'ied  by  the  <;hoice  of 

Hon   Daniel  P.  King,  of  Danvers,  President. 

Allkn  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  Secretiiry. 

Committee oj  .Brrnvgements. —  William  Jjiricoln,  \\'or- 
cester ;  Horace  Collamore,  Pembroke ;  Cornelius  De- 
lano, Northampton;  Calvin  Cnoley,  Hawley;  John 
Prince.  Koxhury  ;  Andrew  Dodge,  W'enham  ;  Asa  G. 
Sheldon,  Wilmington;  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  Ed.  Monthly 
Visitor;  Mr  Buckininster,  Ed.  Boston  Cultivator;  Mi 
Cole,  Ed.  Yankee  Fanner  ;  and  the  President  -anrf  .Sec- 
retary ex  vjicis. 


Subject  for  discussion,  as  previously  announced,  was 
the  Cultivated  Grosses. 

Mr  Colinan,  Acricultiiral  Commissioner,  slated  that 
there  are  more  than  6(  0  such  grasses,  hut  that  he  should 
confine  his  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  more  common. — 
Heids  gipss  or  timolhy  yields  well;  two  tons  to  the 
acre  is  a  good  crop,  though  four  tons  have  been  obtained  ; 
it  is  an  enduring  grass,  lasting  fi  or  7  years,  alter  which 
period  It  is  hist  to  turn  the  sod  :  cattle  ;ire  fond  of  it 
Would  sow  1-2  bushel  seed  to  the  acre;  no  harm  in 
sowing  more ;  when  thick  the  hay  is  finer  ;  moist  but 
not  wet  soil  host  suited  to  it.  According  to  chemical 
analysis  it  is  most  nutritious  if  suffered  to  ripen  before  it 
is  cut,  though  our  animals  like  it  better  when  cut  young 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Hutch  clover,  Northern  and 
Southern,  differing  ill  Ihe  lime  of  their  ripening.  The 
hrodd  leaves  lake  much  nourishment  from  the  a'.mrrs- 
pliere,  and  the  tap  root  when  it  decays  furnishes  nutri- 
ment to  ihe  other  gra-ses.  It  ameliorates  the  soil.  As 
food  for  stock  it  is  inferior  when  cured  in  the  common 
method,  i.  e.  when  allowed  to  become  nearly  ripe  be- 
fore cutting  and  Ihen  dried  thoroughly  in  the  sun.  Some 
practical  men  maintain  that  if  cut  younger  and  made  in 
cock,  its  quality  as  f"od  is  as  good  as  the  other  grasses. 
The  Southern  though  less  productive  than  the  northern, 
is  to  be  preferrid  ;  makes  belter  hay  ;  should  be  sowed 
in  winter  or  spring  and  not  in  autumn  It  is  valuable 
as  a  green  crop  to  turn  in  ;  if  it  be  rank,  roll  and  harr'iw 
before  ploughing  and  then  it  can  be  easily  turned  under. 
Should  il  be  green  or  dry  when  turned  in  ?  The  field  of 
one  man  who  tried  it  in  both  state.*,  indicates  thai  the 
drv  is  best:  4  to  6  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre.  There  is 
one  objection  to  it  as'paslurage  ;  horses  are  salivated  or 
niade  to  salver  by  its  use. 

Red  top  is  as  good  as  any  grass;  good  for  milch  cows 
and  horses  ;  requires  a  soil  that  is  not  wet :  3  to  4  pecks 
of  seed  lo  the  acre  — Orch  ird  grass  glows  quick  ;  can  be 
cut  freqiiciilly  ;  is  sweet;  the  cattle  rcli>h  it. — Lucerne 
is  good  for  soiling  ;  may  be  cut  4,  5  or  G  times  a  year. 
Must  be  tilled  ihe  first  y«ar  or  the  weeds  will  kill  it; 
lasts  8  or  10  years.  A  small  plat  maybe  cultivated  to 
advantage;  will  not  do  on  wet  soil  ;  from  IG  to  18  lbs. 
of  si^d  to  the  acre. 

Gypsum,  as  a  top-dressing,  1  bushel  or  1-2  bushel  to 
the  acre,  once  in  two  or  thrte  years,  is  in  many  places 
very  serviceable.  Is  not  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  utility 
of  lime.  Saltpetre  has  been  used  to  great  advantage. 
Wood  ashes  are  good,  but  in  great  quantities  will  cause 
moss  to  grow,  particularly  in  moist  or  wet  lauds:  peat 
ashes  will  do  the  same.  Eel  grass,  kelp,  rockweed  and 
sail  hay  are  good  top  dressings. 

Mr  Buckininster,  Ediiorof  ihe  Cultivalor,  agreed  with 
Mr  C.  ill  most  respects,  yet  diflered  from  him  in  a  few 
points.  Thought  clover,  pound  for  pound,  as  good  as 
herdsgrivss;  recommended  sov\'ing  them  together;  and 
cutting  so  early  that  the  clover  stalks  (the  principal 
pari)  should  he  good  fodder.  Clover,  no  doubt,  is  a  good 
crop  to  plough  in,  hnl  tiie  difficulty  is  lo  get  crop  enough 
to  be  worth  ploughing  in  Buikwheat  will  answer  bet- 
ter for  this  purpose  on  poor  lands  :  he  doubted  whether 
it  is  well  to  let  the  crop  dry  before  it  is  turned  under. 
Was  in  favor  of  colling  English  grasses  young,  but 
thought  that  our  wet  meadow  grasses  vvere  worth  more 
if  not  cut  until  they  were  ripe.  Had  sometimes  sown 
hay  seed  among  corn  at  hilling  tirne  (no  hill  made)  and 
found  il  lo  do  well. 

The  Editor  of  this  paper  had  never  heard  before  that 
clover  wouM  salinaie  the' horse.  On  one  side  of  his 
lather's  fann  the  horses  found  nothing  that  produced 
this  effect,  though  clover  was  often  eaten  by  them  there ; 
on  Ihe  other  Side  lobelia  grows,  and  there  the  slobbers 
or  slavers  are  produced.     He  slated    one    or    two    facts 


from  which  he  was  inclined  lo  infer  that  do.-  r  hav  was 
better  than  red-lop  lor  producing  milk.  Als  i  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  sowing  of  hay  seed  amnn-  rorn;  the 
substance  of  which  may  be  f  mnd  in  No.  xjv  li.  nf  the 
present  volume  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

Mr  Collauiore,  of  Pembroke,  stated  that  by  Ihe  appli- 
cation of  cinnpost  lop-dri  ssings  in  the  sj)t  <r,  he  had 
sometimes,  (in  dry  seasons)  done  more  harm  1  lan  good  ; 
has  found  It  best  lo  apply  lliein  in  the  auli  'un.  Sea 
weed  he  thinks  not  valuable  ;  but  kelp  and  nek  weed 
are.  Ashes  should  be  Sjiread  r.n  sandy  loam  Lime  is 
sometimes  serviceable  ;  it  sh'iuld  be  used  in  c  hiipost. 

Mr  Cole,  of  the  Yankee  Fanner,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  salivation  of  the  horse  might  be  produced 
by  something  else  ihan  either  clover  or  Itjbe'ia.  The 
remainder  of  his  remarks  we  do  not  retain  ;  hilas  the 
meeting  adjourned  while  he  had  the  flour  S'  1  as  the 
same  subject  will  come  up  at  the  next  meeting,  we  hope 
then  to  preserve  what  he  may  offt-r. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

VVe  understand  ihat  an  aspocialion  has  been  formed 
by  several  gentlemen  in  this  city  and  vicinitv,  for  the 
purpose  of  eBlablishing  a  "Practical  Institute  f  Agri- 
culture  and  Education."  The  design  of  this  i  i-lilolion 
is  lo  furnish  the  means  of  a  liberal  education  lo  those 
who  are  not  intended  for  ilic  learned  professii  is.  The 
principles  of  science,  which  lie  at  the  founilrlion  of 
the  practical  arts  of  life,  will  form  ihe  chief  o  i  ecla  of 
attention,  while  the  study  of  the  languages  wih  iccupy 
a  subordinate  sphere.  It  is  intended  lo  com  -ic  the 
study  of  scientific  agriculture  wiih  its  pracliea  opera- 
tions, lo  illustrate  the  gnat  improvements  of  tuodern 
husbandry  by  artiial  experiment  ;  to  increase  the  attach- 
inent(*fthe  farmer  lo  the  cultivation  of  the  -ill,  by 
showing  the  dignity  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  km  \''ledge 
and  ability  which  il  demands,  and  thus  to  prepan  y'oiing 
men,  who  propose  to  make  agriculture  the  busii  ess  of 
their  lives,  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  d  lies  of 
llieir  calling. 

The  want  nf  an  institution  of  this  kind  has  been  deep- 
ly felt  and  loudly  expressed.  No  branch  of  edm  ation 
has  been  more  neglected,  though  its  unspeakaL'  .-  im^ 
portance  is  adinilled,  than  the  professional  educ;ir:on  of 
those  who  Si'ck  their  subsistence  by  tilling  the  ■  arth. 
Our  most  enlightened  agricultural  publications  have 
been  urgent  in  their  appeals  to  the  community  in  be- 
half of  such  an  ineiilution  ;  the  friends  of  jio.iuhii  edu- 
cation have  set  forth  its  claims  in  a  convincing  ma  iner  ; 
legislative  patronage  has  been  earnesily  solii.ited  both 
in  Ma-saehiisetts  and  New  York  lor  tho  establisliinent 
of  one  on  a  large  scale  ;  proposals  have  been  inai'p  to 
connect  a  department  for  this  purpose  with  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  colleges;  and  no  one  aeqiiai'.ted 
with  the  character  of  our  New  England  population  can 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  an  institution  of  this  de.erip- 
tion,  conducted  in  a  judicious  and  efficient  inauner, 
would  receive  the  favor  of  the  public,  and  prove  of  w'de 
practical  utility.  The  eminent-success  of  Von  Thar,  ia 
Prussia,  and  of  Felleiiberg,  in  Switzerland,  it  would 
seem,  ought  not  to  surpass  thai  of  an  insiiliition  so  con- 
genial with  the  spirit  of  our  government  and  the  char  ic- 
ier and  hcbils  of  our  cilizens. 

•*  When  we  consider,"  says  the  late  lamenli-d  Judgo 
Biiel,  of  Albany,  among  the  last  words  probably  whi.ih 
ever  fell  Ironi  his  pen — "  when  we  consider  that  agi  i . 
CAtlture  is  the  great  business  of  the  nation — of  inankiinl  , 
that  its  successful  prosecution  depends  upon  a  knowl- 
edge in  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  of  the  priniiph'S  ■  f 
natural  science,  and  lliat  our  agriculture  stands  in  spe- 
cial need  ol  this  auxiliary  aid — we  cannot  withhold  our 
surprise  and  regret,  that  we   have  not    long  since  eslalj- 
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lishod  prul  ssinnal  scluiols,  in  winch  our  youth,  or  siirli 
of  lliftii  as  ;  re  designud  lo  ninn:i{;i)  ihi-  bnini^h  o(  n.ilion- 
al  i:it)ur,  iiii  L'ht  lie  taught,  Kiiniih.iru'Oiisly,  the  |iriiici. 
pies  and  |i  'K'tiee  of  then  lutiin!  Iiu-iineas  iil'  life,  aiid  on 
whlrh,  im  u  than  any  other  hrinich  oriiiisiiif  ss,  tln^  for- 
tunes ul'oi  1  connlry,  moral,  p'lll'ic.il  and  nntionnl  essen- 
tially depci  d.  We  require  an  iinti.Tturv  study  id  years  in 
llie~prinoij  I's  of  law  and  nudi(-iiie,  betuie  we  perniit 
the  pupils  i  J  pr.iciice  in  ihese  pmU'ssiuns  We  nqnire 
a  like  pri  .innnary  study  m  our  niilitarv  and  naval 
school.",  ill  the  science  of  war  and  nivi^ation,  ere  iho 
student  is  leenied  qualified  to  coniniand.  And  yet  in 
agri<rnl(ur  liy  which,  under  ihe  blessing  of  Providence, 
we  viriiM  y  "  live  ami  move  and  have  our  hoiiig,"  and 
which  Irii!,' embraces  a  wider  range  of  useful  seien<:e 
than  eiih  t  law,  medicine,  war,  or  navii;ntion,  we  have 
Doscboos  we  give  no  instruction,  we  bestow  no  gov- 
ernmenta'  patronage." 

The  ()i  .posed  iiisliuition  is  undertaken  on  the  sole 
responsiliiliiy  of  a  few  individuals,  whose  interest  in  air- 
ricultuie  and  scienre  has  led  tliein  to  engage  in  the  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  internal  arran^tnirnts  they  have  made, 
we  learn,  are  ut  a  character  which  those  who  are  con- 
cerned I  ist  will  ensure  the  inaiiagenient  of  the  institu- 
tion wit^i  great  economy,  ethciency  and  completeness. 

it  is  c  -nitMnplated,  we  also  undersiand,  to  connect 
with  Ihi  lostilulion  a  departineut  lor  classical  learning, 
in  which  pupils  will  be  prepared  for  admission  to  any  of 
the  New  Kfigtand  colleges,  or  l-e  instructed  in  a  course 
similar  i  i  that  which  is  pursued  by  under-gradiiates, 
while  al  :he  same  time,  lliey  will  have  an  oppoitiinity 
to  study  he  sciences  on  v\hich  agriculture  is  founded, 
and  to  ;i  gage  in  its  practical  details  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  d   sired. 

It  is  M  tended,  if  a  suitable  degree  of  encouragement 
shnuUf  I  ■  given  to  the  enlerprize,  to  open  the  instilution 
for  the  '  cepliori  of  a  liiniled  number  of  piiidls.  iri  the 
course  ol  the  ensuing  season,  and  to  enlarge  its  opera- 
lions  i  proportion  to  the  favor  it  shall  receive  from 
those  f  I  whose  benefit  it  is  designed. 

We  ,  ve  here  given  v/hal  we  understand  to  he  the 
objects  1  f  the  gentlemen  concerned  ;  objecis  certainly 
worthv  of  public  attention  ;  and  we  hope  that  prudence 
deiicy  v\'ill  so  mark  the  course  as  to  win  and  se- 
ihe  projectors  public  favor.  We  are  pleased 
y  have  no  design  to  ask  for  legislative  ai<l,  he- 
e  doubt  whether  such  an  animal  as  this  btidy 
would  1  e  long  suffered  to  feed  quietly  al  the  public  crib. 


and 
cure 

thai  tl 
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THERMO.VI  ETHICAL. 

Reportetl  tor  tlie  New  Kliiilaail  Kariner. 
Ra''j°of  llie  Thernlonieter  al  llie  (Jardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  ,\ew  England   Farmer,  BritjUton,  Mass.    in  a  shaded 
Nort    'rlv  exposure,  week  ending  .Ian.  24. 

1^41.         I  7.4..M.  I  12,  Al.  I  5,1'.M.  I    Wind. 
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BRIGHTON   MARKET.  —  Monhat,  Jan.  25,  Iri40, 
Kel.f.rte.l  f,irtlie  N»-h'  Eatfland  t-nnnnr 

At  Market  3S.">  Beel  Cattle,  80  Stores,  and  860  Sheep. 
5^5  lieef  Cattle  unsold. 

I'liii.ES.— /iee/'  Catlle — Hales  were  not  very  quick, 
and  the  prices  obtained  last  week  for  some  qn.ili'ies 
were  not  sustained.  We  quote  a  fi'w  extra,  gili  .50. — 
First  quality  $(j  00  a  6  25.  Second  qualily,  $.">  25  a 
5  7'.).     Thiril  quality,  s<4  25  a  .fS  00 

Sheep  —Lots  were  sold  at  $2  00  and  $2  50.  Weath- 
ers, $3  00,  $4  25,  $4 .50  and  $5  00. 

kwine.  —None  at  Market. 


WnOLESAtE    PRICE.S    CURRENT. 

Corrected  witk  ^reat  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  per  hu  S3.  Red  Top,  75  to  SO  c. 
Clo»er— Northern,  12  c.  per  Ih. — Southern,  10  c.  per  lb. 
Flax  S.-pd,  $1   37  to  I  5D  bu.     l.uceriio,  25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S.',  37  — Genesee  55  31  — Ohio 
SB  12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  60  to  61  c  —Round 
fellow  57  to  58 — Southern  Flat  Vcliow  55— White  53. 
Rye— .Vorihern  65  to  67— Souttiern  60  to  65.  Oals— South- 
ern 35  to  3s — Northern  40  to  44. 

PROVISIO.NS.  Beef— Me^s  Slo  50  to  II  00— Prime 
•6  50— No.  1  $9  00.     Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 


Mess  *I3  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  lli— Suuthcrn, 
none.  Lard -Boston  9  c  per  lb —Southern,  8  lo  8  1-2. 
I  niter- Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  to  18— Shipping  8  lo  14. 
Whole  Hoi;s  5    1-2  to  6  c. 

HAV,  per  toil,  417    lo  17  50- Eastern   Screwed   Sl2    to 
13  50 

CHEESE— Old   11  c— News. 

EGGS.  25  10  30  c   per  dozen. 

POULTKV— Chickens  II  lu  12  1-2  c.  jier  lb.— Turkeys 
12   1-2— Geese  til. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  chaii^e  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  liinite.i  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  (d*  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
Ih  50  to  55  c. --American  full  Mood,  washeil,  47  to  50--U0 
3  4  blond,  washed,  44  lo  46— Do.  t-2  biood,  washed,  36  to 
40-1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37--Sinyrn3  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23--Dn.  unwashed.  10  to  14 — Heie^-asi  .Sheep,  8  to  10-- 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  to — Superline  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  t  do.  do.  37  lo  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  18  10  20. 


BURE^Fl 


GARDEN   SF.KI>S, 

For  sale  liy  Joseph  I.Sheck  &  Cc.  alihe  Nkw  England 
Farmer  Office,  No.  Gi  and  5'2  i\or(h  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton, The  sufiscnhers  wuult!  inrorrn  the  puhlic  that  lliry 
have  now  on  ha?nl  the  largest  colk'clion  ol"  seeds  ever  lie- 
fore  offered  Iiy  sale  in  this  riiy.  embracing  every  variety 
of  Fied,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desiratile  (or  this  or  any  other  Ciiniaie. 

Onr  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsihle  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  ohtaiii  such  a.s  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confiiientiy  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satislac- 
tury  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to-  forward  their  orders  m 
season.  Boxes  lor  retailintj  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  he  sent  out  on  commis'^ion  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  hack  wh;U  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  atlention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 


superior 
varieties. 


Sugar  Beet. 
Mangel  Wurtzel. 
New  Red  Globe  do. 
Vellow  do. 

Carrot  Lon^  Orange 

"      Ahriughnm. 

"      New  While,  extra  fine 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
\\  heat — various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oals,  do. 


Ruia  Baga. 

Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turuip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

Whi'e  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do.. 

Buckwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.     )    r     tt  j 

Locust.  5    for  Hedges.. 

G.iRDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  .Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Uroccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflowcr, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
s  rls.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucuniher  do,  Cress,  Egg 
Plant.  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety.  Melons,  do,  iMartynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra. 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip.  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts.  Radish  of  sorlsj 
Salsify,  Squash  ol"  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  2u  varieties. 

SWEET  .4ND  POT  HERBS. 

Thyme.  Sweet  Basil.- 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts.. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prifer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  lor  retail,  can  he  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  I'nce  .tU  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each.' 

Fruit  and  ornanienlal  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U 
•States.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO 

Boston,  Jan    27,  1S41. 


li^USyl  I  HASTINGS. 

I 

'      E.  T.   HASTINGS  &  CO.  No.    101    Slate  St    keep  con- 
.  stautly  for  sale.  Winter,  Spring  and  Fall  Spcnii  Oil,  hleach- 
[  ed   ami  unbleached  ;  whicn  they  warrant  to  be  of  the  beat 
I  qualily  and  to  burn  without  crusting. 
Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  1,  1841.  isly 

CRREN'S   PATENT   STRAW  CVTTER. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  at  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  St.ue  Nos.  51  and  52  North  Mar- 
ket Street,  have  lor  sale.  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutter,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  not  before 
applied  to  awy  implement  lor  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent effi'cis  of  Ihis  applii-atinn^  and  some  of  the  cousequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are; 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
lo  use  it.  thai  the  sirciiglh  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  sutncient 
to  work  it  efficiently. 

2.  With  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cutstwo  bush- 
els a  minute,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  lo  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  id'  any  other 
slraw  culler. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  vjry  stronyly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 


W1LI.IS'S   L.VTEST    I!>IPROVED 
CUTTER. 


VEGii;TABLE 


BOSTE  MANURE. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  publi :,  that 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  slimulant  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Fonc  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  the 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremoiit  road,  in  ilosbury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No  52 
North  .'.iarket  Street,  or  through  the  Post  Office  will  meet 
with  prompt  atlention. 

iyiarch4,  1S40.  NAHUM  WARD. 


For  sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse 
No.  51  and  52  North  Maike'l  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  Vegetable  Cutler.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  lor  the  purpose  olcutting  Ruta  B,i,ga,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zei,  and  other  roots.  The  great  objection  toother  machines, 
IS  their  cutting  the  roots  inlo  slices,  which  makes  it  almost 
iiiipossible  for  the  caliie  to  get  hold  ol  them  :  this  machine 
wnth. a  little  alteration,  cuts  them  into  large  or  small  pieces, 
ol  such  shape  as  is  most  convenieiii  for  the  catlle  lo  cat.  It 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  ofrools  per  min- 
uli".  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

FAR.H    FOR   SALS. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4thsof  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meeting  Hcuse, 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  commontv  known  as  the  Jiidye  Pres- 
cott  larm,  containing  aboul  17u  acres  of  superi  ir  land,  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  with  two  dwelling  houses,  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings  The  farm  fs  remarkably 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  timber  standing 
on  it,  with  an  orchar.l  ol  gralted  Apple.  Pear,  Peach,  Plum' 
and  Cherry  trees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms  The  estate  will  be  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  rtf  the  purcha- 
ser. For  liirtber  particulars,  apply  to  the  subscriber,  living 
on  the  premi>es  WM.  SALISBURy. 

Grotou,  Oct.  20,  1840.  eow. 
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NEV.     ENGLAND    FARMER. 


JAN.  ar.  i^4,i. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUALITIES  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
FOOD  USED  IN  DIET. 
Beef.  When  this  is  the  flesh  of  a  liDllnck  of 
middle  agp,  it  affords  jo^ood  and  .stroiiir  nourishment, 
and  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  those  who  lahor, 
or  take  nincli  exercisf.  It  will  often  sit  easy  upon 
stomachs  that  can  diirest  no  other  kind  of  food  ;  and 
its  f;it  is  almost  as  easily  digested  as  that  of  veal. 

Vfal  is  a  proper  food  for  persons  recoveiinof 
from  indisposition,  and  may  even  he  jjiven  to  fob- 
rile  patients  in  a  very  weak  state;  but  it  affords 
less  nourishment  than  the  flesh  of  the  same  animal 
in  a  state  of  maturity.  The  fat  of  it  is  lighter  than 
that  of  any  other  animal,  and  shows  th(!  least  dis- 
position to  putresency.  Veal  is  a  suitable  food  in 
costive  habits;  but  of  all  meat  it  is  the  least  calcu- 
lated for  removing  acidity  from  the  stomach. 

Mutton,  from  the  age  of  four  to  s:x  years,  and 
fed  on  dry  pasture,  is  an  excellent  meat.  It  is  of  a 
middle  kind,  between  the  firmness  of  beef  and  the 
tenderness  of  veal.  The  lean  part  of  mutton,  how- 
ever, is  the  mo.it  nourishing  and  conducive  to  health, 
the  fat  being  hard  of  digestion.  The  head  of  the 
sheep,  especially  wlien  divested  of  the  skin,  is  very 
tender  ;  and  the  feet,  on  account  of  the  jelly  they 
contain,  are  highly  nutritive. 

Lamb  is  not  so  nourishing  as  mutton  ;  but  it  is 
light,  and  extremely  suitable  to  delicate  stomachs. 
Pork  affords  rich  and  substnntial  nourishment; 
and  ils  juices  are  wholesome  when  properly  fed, 
and  wlien  the  animal  enjoys  pure  air  and  exercise. 
But  the  flesh  of  hogs  reared  in  town.s  is  both  hard 
of  digestion  and  unwholesome.  Pork  is  particu- 
larly improper  for  those  who  are  liable  to  any  foul- 
ness of  the  skin.  It  is  almost  proverbial  that  a 
dram  is  good  for  promoting  its  digestion  :  but  this 
is  an  erroneous  notion ;  for  though  a  dram  may 
give  a  momentary  stimulus  to  the  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach, it  tends  to  harden  the  flesh,  and  of  course  to 
make  it  more  indigestible. 

.Smoked  hams  are  a  strong  kind  of  meat,  and 
rather  fit  for  a  relish  than  for  a  diet.  It  is  the 
quality  of  all  salted  meat  that  the  fibres  become 
rigid,  and  therefore  more  difficult  of  digestion  ;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  sn.oking,  the  heat  of  the 
chimney  occasions  the  salt  to  concenlrate,  and  the 
fat  between  the  muscles  sometimes  to  become  ran- 
cid. 

Bacon  is  also  of  an  indigestible  qunlity,  and  is 
apt  to  turn  rancid  on  weak  stomachs  ;  but  for  those 
in  health  it  is  an  excellent  food,  especially  when 
used  with  fowl  or  veal,  or  even  eaten  with  peas, 
cabbages,  or  eauliflowers. 

Goat's  flesh  is  hard  and  indigestible  ;  but  that 
of  kills  is  tender,  as  well  as  delicious,  and  aftords 
good  nourishment. 

Ve.mson,  or  the  flesh  of  deer,  and  that  of  hares, 
is  of  a  iiourishing  quality,  but  is  liable  to  the  in- 
convenience, that,  though  much  disposed  to  putres- 
ency of  itself,  it  must  be  kept  for  a  little  time  be- 
fore it  becomes  tender. 

TiiF.  Bi.oon  OF  ANIMALS  is  Used  as  an  aliment  by 
the  ciimraon  people,  but  tlicy  could  not  long  subsist 
upon  it,  unless  mixed  with  oatmeal,  itc,  for  it  is 
not  very  soluble,  alone,  by  the  diirestive  powers  of 
the  hiimaii  sloiiiacli,  and  therefore  cannot  prove 
nourishing. 

IMii.K  is  of  very  different  consistence  in  different 
animals:  b'lt  that  i.f  cows  being  the  kind  used  in 
diet,  is  at  present  the  object  of  our  attention.   Milk, 


where  it  agrees  with  the  stomach,  affords  excel- 
lent nourishment  for  those  who  are  weak  and  can- 
not digest  other  aliments.  It  does  not  readily  he- 
come  putrid,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  sour  on  the 
stomach,  and  thence  to  produce  flatulence,  heart- 
burn, or  gripes,  and  in  some  constitutions,  a  loose- 
ness. The  best  milk  is  from  a  cow  at  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  about  two  months  after  produc- 
ing a  calf.  It  is  lighter,  but  more  watery,  than 
the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  more  thick  and  heavy  than  the  milk  of 
asses  and  mares,  which  are  next  in  consistence  to 
human  milk. — On  account  of  the  acid  which  is 
generated  after  digestion,  milk  coagulates  in  all 
stomachs  ;  but  the  caseous  or  cheesy  part  is  again 
dissolved  by  the  digestive  juices,  and  rendered  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  It  is  improper  to 
eat  acid  substances  v/ith  milk,  as  these  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  due  digestion  of  it. 

Cream  is  very  nourishing,  but  on  account  of  its 
fatness,  is  difficult  to  be  digested  in  weak  stomachs. 
Violent  exercise  after  eating  it,  will,  in  a  little 
time,  convert  it  into  butter. 

Butter.  Some  writers  inveigh  against  the  use 
of  butter  as  universally  pernicious  ;  but  they  might 
with  equal  reason  condemn  all  vegetable  oils, 
which  form  a  considerable  part  of  diet  in  the  south- 
ern climates,  and  seem  to  have  been  beneficially  in- 
tended by  nature  for  that  purpose.  Butter,  like 
pvery  other  oily  substance,  has  doubtless  a  relax- 
ing quality,  and  if  long  retained  in  the  stomach,  is 
liable  to  become  rancid  ;  but  if  eaten  in  modera- 
tion, it  will  not  produce  those  effects.  It  is,  how- 
ever, improper  in  bilious  constitutions.  The  worst 
consequence  produced  by  butter,  when  eaten  with 
bread  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  discharge  of  the  sali- 
va in  the  act  of  mastication  or  chewing  ;  by  which 
means  the  food  is  not  so  easily  digested.  To  ob- 
viate this  effect,  it  would  be  a  commendable  prac- 
tice at  breakfast,  first  to  eat  some  dry  bread,  and 
chew  it  well,  till  the  salivary  glands  were  e.vhaust- 
ed,  and  afterwards  to  eat  it  with  butter.  By  these 
means  such  a  quantity  of  saliva  might  be  carried 
into  the  stomach,  as  would  be  sufficient  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  digestion. 

Cheese  is  likewise  reprobated  by  many  as  ex- 
tremely unwholesome.  It  is  doubtless  not  easy  o' 
digestion  :  and,  when  eaten  in  a  great  quantity, 
may  overload  the  stomach  ;  but  if  taken  sparingly, 
its  tenacity  may  be  dissolved  by  the  digestive 
juices,  and  it  may  yield  a  whcdesome,  though  not 
very  nourishing  chyle.  Toasted  cheese  is  agreea- 
ble to  most  palates,  but  is  rendered  more  indiges- 
tible by  that   process. 

Fowls.  The  flesh  of  birds  differs  in  quality  ac- 
cording to  the  food  on  which  they  live.  Such  as 
feed  upon  grain  and  berries,  afford,  in  general, 
good  nourishment;  if  we  except  geese  and  ducks, 
which  are  hard  of  digestion,  especially  the  former. 
A  young  hen  or  chicken  is  tender  and  delicate 
food,  and  extremely  well  adapted  where  the  diges- 
tive powers  are  weak.  But  of  all  tame  fi)wls,  the 
capon  is  the  most  nutritious. 

Turkeys,  &c.  Turkeys,  as  well  as  Guinea  or 
India  fowls,  afford  a  substantial  nutriment,  hut  are 
not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  the  common  domestic 
fowls.  In  all  birds,  those  parts  are  the  most  firm 
which  are  most  exercised  :  in  the  small  birds,  there- 
fore, the  wings,  and  in  the  larger  kinds  the  legs, 
are  commonly  the  most  difficult  of  digestion. 

VVii.n  FOWLS.  The  flesh  of  wild  birds,  in  gene- 
ral, though  more  ea.-;ily  digested,  is  less  nourishing 
than  that  of  quadrupeds,  as  being  more  dry,  on  ac- 


count of  their  almost  constant  exercise.  Those 
birds  are  not  wholesome  which  subsist  upon  worms, 
insrcts  and  fishes. 

Eggs.  The  eggs  of  birds  are  a  simple  and 
wholesome  aliment.  Those  of  the  turkey  are  su- 
perior in  all  the  qualifications  of  food.  The  white 
of  eggs  is  dissolved  in  a  warm  temperature,  but  by 
much  heat  it  is  rendered  tough  and  hard.  The 
yolk  contains  much  oil,  and  is  highly  nourishing, 
but  has  a  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction  ;  on 
which  account,  eggs  are  improper  for  people  of 
weak  stomachs,  especially  when  they  are  not  quite 
fresh.  Eggs  biuled  hard  or  fried  are  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  are  rendered  still  more  indigestible 
by  the  addition  of  butter.  All  eggs  require  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  salt,  to  promote  their  solution  in 
the  stomach. 

Fish,  though  some  of  them  be  light  and  easy  of 
digestion,  afford  less  nourishment  than  vegetables 
ov  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  and  are,  of  all  the  ani- 
mal tribes,  the  most  disposed  to  putrefaction.  Salt 
water  fish  are  in  general  the  best  ;  but  when  salt- 
ed, though  less  disposed  to  putrescency,  they  be- 
come more  difficult  of  digestion.  Whitings  and 
flounders  are  the  most  easily  digested.  Acid 
sauces  and  pickles,  by  resisting  putrefaction,  ore  a 
proper  addition  to  fish,  both  as  they  retard  putres- 
cency and  correct  the  relaxing  tendency  of  butter, 
so  generally  used  with  this  kind  of  aliment. 

Otsters  AND  COCKLES  are  eaten  both  raw  and 
dressed  ;  but  in  the  former  state  they  are  prefera- 
ble ;  because  heat  dissipates  considerably  theirnu- 
tritious  parts  as  well  as  the  salt  water,  which  pro- 
motes their  digestion  in  the  stomach  :  if  not  eaten 
very  sparingly,  they  generally  prove  laxative. — 
Mtdical  InlMisenr.er. 


POt'DRETTE. 

The  subscribers  resitle  in  the  slate  of  New  Jersey,  many 
of  us  in  the  vioiinly  of  the  works  erecl^d  by  Anthony  Dey, 
of  the  city  of  New  Vork,  on  the  Hackcn^ack  river,  in  New 
Jersey,  for  ibe  monufactory  oi  Urate  anti  Poudrelle,  called 
"  'The  Lodi  Mdmifadurwo-  Company  "  We  have  used  the 
poudrette  on  ihe  Spring  Crops  this  year,  'S40.  We  find  it 
a  valuable  manure,  superior  to  any  other  kind  thai  we  have 
ever  used,  and  considering  the  facility  of  its  transportation 
to  the  field,  the  small  quantity  required  in  the  application  to 
the  crops,  the  quickness  of  ils  operation  on  re^eiablc  matter, 
and  the  case  with  which  it  can  be  applied,-~au  lend  !o  recom- 
mend ils  use  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  as  the  cheapest  and 
best  manure,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Those  of  us  who  have  applied  it  to  corn  and  potatoes  think 
that  it  ripens  those  vegeial.les  quicker  than  anv  other  ma- 
nure bv  several  weeks. 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  1540. 

Jacob  D.  Van   Winkle.  P.  P.  Welsh. 

John  J:  S'e^ckirk.  G.  C.  Van  Riper. 

John  Tise.  George  Tise. 

Daniel  Van  Hiper.  William  Wood. 

George  Demoli.  John  Duryee. 

Henry  Drayton.  George  Tiewkirk. 

Josiah  Hornblnwer.  Garret  Aewkirk. 

Corns.  Van  Winkle.  Daniel  Vreeland. 

Shares  in  the  above  company  are  SioO  each,  and  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  Anthony  Dey  No.  73  Ueriar  St.  JVew 
York. — The'owner  will  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  in  money,  or  5(1  hushels  of  Poudrelte.  The  price  to 
those  wlio  buy  Poudrelle  is  40  cents  a  bushel.  It  costs  the 
Stockholders  12  cenl.^  a  bushel.  One  cents  worth,  that  is, 
20  Gills,  will  mannie  20  bills  of  corn,  and  the  like  quantity 
15  hills  of  Potatoes. 

Newspapers  friendly  to  agriculture  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  Karmers  and  Gardeners  hy  publishing  Ihe  above. 

Dec.  22. 


GKINOSTONIiS. 

.\n  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
coniiautly  on  hand  mid  Inr  salebyAMMlC.  LOAIUARl) 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  i.-ly.  Nov.  17. 

TRACE  CHAI.XS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  mnnufactiiresr.  a 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  5  to  1 1  I'eet  Iniiii,  suitable  ior 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOsKPH  BRIiCK  &  CO. 
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N.    E.    FARMER. 


The  English  Afjricultural  journals  for  tlie  last 
few  years,  liave  contained  many  articles  upon  the 
practice  of  subsoil  ploughing.  Our  readers,  wo 
suppose,  understand  this  to  be  the  use  of  a  plough 
having  a  narrow  double  share,  or  a  small  share  on 
each  side  of  the  coulter  and  no  mould-board.  It  is 
used  in  each  furrow  after  the  common  plough,  and 
breaks  up  and  stirs  the  sub. soil  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches,  without  bringing  it  up  and  incorpo- 
rating it  with  the  soil.  Many  farmers  in  England 
have  derived  great  advantages  from  this  process, 
in  connection  with  under-draining.  Others  have 
found  it  waste  labor.  The  January  No.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ol  Eng- 
land contains  a  communication  upon  tliis  subject 
by  H.  S.  1  liompson,  Esq.,  parts  of  which  we  ex- 
tract below 

Heretofore  wo  have  received  the  impression  that 
our  transatlantic  co-workers  deejned  this  ])riicess 
peculiarly  suited  to  stiff  ami  heavy  soils,  consisting 
mostly  of  compact,  adhesive  clays.  They  now  be- 
gin to  intimate  that  shallow  soils  of  the  lighter 
kinds  may  be  quite  as  susceptible  of  improvement 
under  this  process  as -any  others.  We  have  often 
conjectured  that  it  must  be  thus;  and  have  sup- 
posed that  many  of  our  shallow,  gravelly  and  sandy 
soils  in  New  England  would  b.e  rendered  more  re- 
tentive of  moisture  and  more  fertile  by  simply  sub- 
soiling  without  under-draining.  Some  of  the 
observed  facts,  leading  to  the  supposition  are,  that 
we  have  seen  apple  trees  growing  bettor  in  gravel 
that  had  been  moved,  than  iu  the  deepest  and  rich- 
e-Jt  mould  ;  that  grass,  on  a  narrow  strip  where  the 
subsoil  had  been  thrown  out  and  replaced  when 
putting  down  the  logs  of  an  aqueduct,  was  much 
more  abumlunt  than  on  the  adjoining  portions  of 
the  field  ;  that  an  immense — a  mammoth  squash 
had  grown  upon  an  uimianured  gravel  heap  that 
had  been  formed  when  digging  a  well.  The  loos- 
ening of  the  sub-soil,  making  it  more  pervious  to 
air  and  water — bringing  many  particles  into  con- 
tact with  particles  that  have  not  touched  them  be- 
fore, and  thus  perhaps  prouioting  slight  fermenta- 
tions and  nfw  chemical  combinations,  may  fit  the 
subsoil  to  attract,  receive  and  nourish  the  roots  of 
plants.  Can  our  practical  men  give  us  any  usef\il 
facts  or  observations  upon  this  subject .-'  The  mat- 
ter is  worthy  of  attention. 

ON  SUBSOIL   PLOUGHING. 

BV  H.  S.    IHOMPSO.N,   K.SQ. 

Public  opinion  is  still  much  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject of  subsoil  ploughing.  Some  very  eminent 
fanners  maintain  that  it  is  lost  labor;  while  others, 
equally  enunent,  think  no  system  of  husbandry 
complete  without  it.  When  men  of  sense  and  ex- 
perience differ  respecting  matters  of  fact  which 
have  come  under  their  own  observation,  it  will 
general'y  be  found  that,  like  the  travellers  disput- 
ing about  the  color  of  a  chameleon,  neither  would 
be  wrong  if  he  would  only  allow  his  opponent  to 
be  right.  To  take  a  case  in  point: — one  farmer  of 
my  acquaintance,  drained   deep  and  used  the    sub- 


soil plough  with  every  precaution  and  care,  yet 
found  it  fail;  another,  following  precisely  the  same 
plan,  permanently  improved  the  texture  of  the  soil  : 
both  were  anxious  that  their  friends  should  profit 
by  cither  the  example  or  the  warning,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  making  the  result  public.  For  want 
of  a  better  term,  both  experiments  were  said  to 
have  been  made  on  stiff  soil.^:  both  are  credible 
men  ;  and  the  naturi'l  result  of  such  conflicting 
testimonies  is,  that  the  question  remains  undecided. 
Here  we  feel  the  want  of  some  acknowledged 
classification  of  soils,  founded  on  chemical  analy- 
sis. No  two  witnesses  could  be  more  directly  at 
issue  than  those  alluded  to  above:  and  very  possi- 
bly, both  one  and  the  other  may  have  been  quoted 
by  the  supporters  or  opposers  of  the  subsoil  plough 
as  triumphantly  establishing  their  position.  The 
moment,  however,  that  the  two  experiments  are 
referred  to  their  place  in  the  geological  map,  the 
whole  difficulty  vanishes.  One  was  made  in  a 
stifl"  marly  clay,  on  the  new  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion ;  the  other  on  that  most  tenacious  of  all  soils, 
the  lias  clay  :  the  one  was  permanently  improved  ; 
the  other  ran  together  again  almost  as  .-.oon  as  done. 

It  would  be  but  waste  of  time  to  give  any  addi- 
tional proofiif  what  has  already  been  fully  estab- 
lished, viz:  that  on  some  soils  the  subsoil  plough 
has  been  eminently  useful  ;  that  on  others  ij;  has 
signally  failed.  The  grand  desideratum,  at  present, 
is  the  discovery  of  some  test  which  shall  enable 
us,  on  the  examination  of  any  given  soil,  to  pro- 
nounce tolerably  confidently  that  it  would  be  advi- 
sable or  useless  to  subsoil  it.  I  feel  fully  persuad- 
ed that  the  per  centage  of  alumina,  or  pure  clay,  in 
any  soil,  furnishes  the  required  criterion.  In  the 
two  instances  quoted  above,  I  procured  an  analysis 
of  the  soils,  and  found  that,  iu  ihe  one  on  which 
subsoilmg  was  of  no  use,  the  proportion  of  alumina 
was  twice  as  great  as  in  the  other  :  this  most  un- 
expected result  first  suggested  the  rule  above  sta- 
ted ;  and  in  all  the  cases  which  I  have  since  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining,  it  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed. A  rule  of  this  kind  can  only  be  established 
by  numerous  sxperiments  on  various  soils;  but  if 
those  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  promote  agri- 
cultural improvement,  would  kindly  forward  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  the 
result  of  their  own  experiments  with  the  subsoil 
plough,  accompanied  by  either  an  analysis  of  the 
subsoil  on  which  it  was  tried,  or  even  a  specimen 
of  the  subsoil  for  aualysis,  the  question  of  subsoil 
ploughing  would  very  soon.be  set  at  rest;  and  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  point  out  the  soils  which  would 
be  benefited  by  it,  as  it  is  now  to  distingush  turnip 
and  barley  soils  from  those  adipted  for  wheat  and 
beans. 

I  will  now  state  the  steps  taken  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  rule  above  mentioned,  viz:  that  the  percent- 
age of  alumina  ough'.  to  guide  us  in  the  selection 
of  soils  for  siibsoiling.  I  wrote  to  several  gentle- 
men whom  I  knew  to  have  used  the  subsoil  plough, 
and  oil  whose  accuracy  I  could  rely,  and  begged 
that  they  would  furnish  mo  with  some  account  of 
their  experiments,  and  send  me  a  specimen  of  the 
subsoil  for  analysis.     I  have,  wlierever  practicable. 


given  the  account  in  the  words  of  the  writer;  and 
can  only  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  time  has 
prevented  my  collecting  more  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  following  essay  was  sent  me  by  that 
very  intelligent  farmer,  Mr  Black,  land-agent  to 
the  Earl  of  Zetland,  at  Marske,  in   Cleveland. 

"There  is  probably  no  agricultural  operation 
that  has  been  so  strongly  recommended  by  some, 
and  so  much  censured  by  others,  as  subsoil  plough- 
ing. Its  advocates  have  represented  it  as  the 
great  panacea  for  all  soils  and  situations;  and  its 
intioduetion,  they  s;iy,  will  form  a  new  epoch  in 
agriculture.  Believing  that  neither  party  have 
viewed  the  subject  properly  in  all  its  bearings,  I 
beg  leave  humbly  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  first,  on 
the  soil  that  will  receive  the  most  permanent  im 
provement  from  subsoil  ploughing;  and,  second 
where  it  can  be  of  no  utility.  The  soil  that  I  he 
Move  will  receive  the  most  permanent  improvement 
from  subsoil  ploughing  is  luie  in  which  silica  pre- 
dominates ;  indeed  all  shallow  soils,  of  the  lighter 
kinds,  will  be  improved  by  it;  and  particularly  sj 
if  there  is  any  moorland  pan,  or  indurated  incrus 
tations,  ftu'ined  by  the  weight  of  the  plough  going 
for  a  number  of  years  at  the  same  depth,  or  from 
other  causes.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  good  quality, 
and  a  greater  depth  of  furrow  is  wished  for,  the 
subsoil  plough  may  be  used  with  advantage  ;  the 
percolation  of  water  prepares  the  subsoil  for  amal- 
gamation with  the  surface.  Strong  clayey  land 
cannot  be  permanently  improved  by  subsoil  plougli 
ing.  Alumina  is  a  tenacious,  compact,  adhesive 
substance;  its  parts  are  in  minute  divisions,  and 
have  great  affinity  lor  each  other.  In  September, 
18.38,  I  subsoiled  two  fields  of  10  acres  each,  which 
had  been  previously  drained,  and  as  the  nomencla- 
tvre  of  soils  is  not  at  all  intelligible,  and  has  led 
to  much  mischief  in  detailing  experiments,  I  send 
you  the  analysis  of  300  grains  of  the  field  since 
ploughed. 

300  grains  consisted  of — 

Grains. 
Moisture,  61 

Soluble  matter,  principally  vegetable,    3 
Lime,  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  2 

Peroxide  of  iron,  .TO 

Alumina,  1.30 

Silica,  or  fine  land,  20 

Vegetable  matter,  33 

Loss,  1 


300 


"  One  of  these  subsoiled  fields  produced  3.1,  and 
tlie  other  27  1-2  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  the 
Bold  that  produced  the  greatest  number  of  quarters 
per  acre  was  subsoiled  across  the  drains;  the  oth- 
er parallel  with  them.  I  do  not  attribute  tins  great 
falling  off  per  acre  altogether  to  the  parallel  sub- 
soilirg,  although  I  think  the  other  is  decidedly  the 
best  method.  In  December,  183t>,  oue  ol  the  fields 
was  ploughed,  but  no  traces  remained  of  the  sub- 
soil plough  having  been  used.  I  expected,  from 
the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil,  that  the 
parts  woulil  have  remained  distinct   for  years  ;  but 
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such  was  not  the  case  :  they  had  all  run  together, 
and  were  as  compact  as  when  first  moved  by  the 
plough,  williout  even  the  appearance  of  water- 
shake  or  fissure.  This  I  was  not  prepared  to  ex- 
pect. Separated  by  a  fence  only  is  another  fiidd 
of  a  similar  descri|ilion,  which  was  fallow  at  the 
same  time,  but  not  subsoilcd  ;  the  crop  on  this 
field  was  quite  equal  to  the  other.  A  neighbor 
subsoiled  one  acre  of  a  field  which  was  sown  with 
beans;  this  field  I  frequently  saw  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  during  that  period  the  part  subsoiled  was 
by  no  means  superior  to  the  other." 

On  reading  this  account  my  attention  was  nat- 
urally arrested  by  the  great  difference  between  the 
produce  of  the  two  fields  subsoiled  by  Mr  Black  ; 
and  as  it  was  important  to  ascertain  whether  any 
sufficient  cause  could  be  assigned  independent  of 
the  different  methods  adopted  in  subsoil-ploughing 
them,  I  addressed  him  the  following  questions  : — Is 
the  field  which  produced  35  bushels  per  acre  of 
better  quality  than  the  one  which  proiluced  27  1-2  ; 
or  was  it    better  manured,  or    the    seed  time  more 

favorable?     His  answer   was   as    follows: "The 

la/id  (viz.,  that  which  produced  35  bushels)  is  much 
inferior.  I  ascribe  the  superior  crop  to  the  field 
having  been  more  recently  drained  than  the  other, 
I  have  always  found  the  first  crop  alter  draining 
above  an  average.  Lime,  too,  was  applied  to  this 
field  two  years  before,  which  did  not  appear  to 
have  acted  until  the  water  was  taken  off:  and  last, 
although  not  least,  it  was  subsoiled  across  the 
drains.  As  regards  manure,  I  consider  the  fields 
alike  in  that  respect.  Both  fields  were  sown  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,"  Draining  after  lime 
appears  quite  adequate  to  account  for  this  increas- 
ed produce;  but  even  should  we  attribute  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  subsoiling  across  instead  of  parallel  to 
the  drains,  the  whole  effect  seems  to  have  vanish- 
ed before  the  ne.\t  ploughing,  as  we  read  in  Mr 
Black's  account.  In  confirmation  of  Mr  Black's 
views.  I  will  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr  Vansiltart,  of 
Kirkleaiham,  whose  experiments  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  whilst  in  progress.  I  need  hard- 
ly add  that  tirey  were  made  in  the  most  judicious 
and  effectual  manner.  "Upon  subsoiling  I  hate 
nearly  made  up  my  mind,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
not  of  permanent  use  on  this  soil."  We  have  here 
the  experience  of  Mr  Vansittart,  Mr  Black,  and  a 
neighboring  farmer,  all  of  whom  agree  in  thinking 
that  subsoiling  is  of  no  use  on  their  land.  The 
quality  of  land  is  the  same  in  all  :  consisting  of  a 
level  and  uniform  tract  of  that  peculiarly  tenacious 
Boil,  the  lias  clay,  containing,  as  we  see  by  the 
analysis  furnished  by  Mr  Black  (made  atEdinburg,) 
no  less  than  J3  per  cent,  of  alumina  or  pure  clay. 
The  next  evidence  I  shall  adduce  is  that  of  Mr 
Stevenson,  of  Rainton,  nearl'oroughbridce,  a  verv 
enterprising  and  judicious  tenant-farmer;  whose 
farm  chiefly  consists  of  a  stiff  red  clay,  on  the  red 
sandstone  formation.  He  began  by  subsoiling  17 
acres  in  the  winter  of  18.35-(i:  the  summer  follow- 
ing, these  17  acres  grew  a  remarkable  crop  of  tur- 
nips, though  the  year  was  in  genornl  a  failing  one 
for  that  crop.  The  turnips  were  followed  by  bar- 
ley, seeds,  wheat — all  good  crops.  When  ploughed 
deep  again  for  turnips,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  it 
was  found  to  work  much  lighter  than  the  laud  not 
subsoiled.  The  man  who  held  the  plough  in  both 
instances  found  a  great  difference  in  the'  mellow- 
ness of  the  soil  turned  up,  and  consequently  in  the 
labor  of  the  horses.  The  subsoil,  on  analysis, 
showed  -M  per  cent,  of  alumina.  The  exact  analy- 
sis is  as  follows  : 


Specific  gravity,  2.070. 
100  parts  contain — 

Of  water  of  absorption. 

Silica, 

.Alumina, 

Oxide  iron, 

Soluble  matter. 

Loss, 
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Mr  Stevenson  found  so  much  benefit  from  the 
operation,  that  he  has  since  subsoiled  27  acres,  and 
moans  to  continue  it  on  a  large  scale.  A  glance 
at  the  experiments  above  described  enables  us  to 
make  a  first  approximation  to  the  solution  of  this 
much  debated  question.  It  appears  probable  that 
a  soil  containing  not  inore  than  24  per  cent,  of 
alumina  may  be  subsoiled  with  advantage,  but  tliat 
when  it  exceeds  40  per  cent,  no  permanent  im- 
provement is  derived  from  the  operation.  Many 
more  experiments  must  be  made  before  this  ap- 
proximation can  be  so  modified  as  to  make  it  of 
general  application:  and  I  would  beg  to  suggest 
to  those  gentlemen  who  may  feel  disjioeed  to  as- 
sist in  the  inquiry,  that  any  account  of  the  use  of 
the  subsoil-plough  on  land  containing  more  than  24 
and  less  that  40  per  cent,  of  alumina  would  be  par- 
ticularly valuable,  as  the  first  point  to  ascertain  is, 
the  maximum  quantity  of  alumina  which  may  ex- 
ist in  land  without  making  it  unfit  for  subsoilino-. 
From  what  has  been  stated  aboTe,  there  is  resaon 
to  suppose  that  this  maximum  point  lies  between 
24  and  43  per  cent.  ;  every  experiment,  tlierefore, 
inade  on  soil  containing  more  than  the  one  and  less 
than  the  other,  reduces  the  doubtful  soils  within 
narrower  limits.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  try 
the  effect  of  subsoiling  on  two  soils  containinn- 
equal  quantities  of  alumuia,  but  otherwise  differino- 
in  the  composition,  as  it  is  possible  that  other  sub- 
stances, in  combination  with  alumnia,  may  in  some 
degree  affect  the  result. 

I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  stiff  soils; 
but  as  the  subsoil-plough  has  been  little  used  on 
light  land,  and  its  effect  therefore  is  little  known, 
the  following  paper  from  Mr  Deuison,  of  Kilnwick 
Percy,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

[Mr  Denison's  operations  w«re  made  on  a  field 
consisting  of  sandy  hills,  light,  bhiw-away  soil,  and 
marshy  hollows — peaty  soils.  After  having  de- 
scribed the   drainage  and  its  expense,  ho  says :] 

"  The  first  process  after  the  drains  were  com- 
plete was  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  to 
pare  and  burn  ;  and  to  sow  rape  and  turnips,  drilled 
with  half-inch  bones  and  soot  in  the  following 
month.  The  crop  was  not  at  all  regular;  being 
good  where  the  soil  was  deep  and  black,  but  very 
bad  where  it  was  sandy  :  the  sole  being  hard  and 
the  action  of  the  sun  having  great  power  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  plants. 

"  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  tur- 
nips and  rape  were  consumed,  I  ploughed  laud  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  furrows,  and  the  .^ubsoil 
plough  followed,  worked  by  two  oxen  and  four 
hcjrses  ;  loosening  the  hard  sandy  sole  on  the  hin-h- 
er  ground,  and  tearing  up  the  roots  of  the  rushes, 
ite.,  on  the  low.  In  this  state  the  land  lay  till  the 
month  of  April  following,  whan  Finlayson's  drag- 
harrow  was  applied  across  the  ploughings,  which 
brought  up  all  the  roots  and  rubbish  to  the  surface  ; 
these  were  then  raked  off  and  burnt.  I  then  sow- 
ed the  black  Tartarian  oats,  and  ploughed  them  in  ; 


the  ground  was  then  harrowed  and  pressed  down 
with  a  clod-crushing  roller,  made  by  Mr  Croskill, 
of  Beverley,  which  implement  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me  in  almost  every  stage  and 
crop.  It  has  been  the  means  of  consolidatinu  the 
earth,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  too  li</ht, 
and  it  iias  kept  the  moisture  in  also.  It  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  every  other  kind  of  roller  in 
this  respect,  because  it  leaves  an  uneven  surface 
instead  of  a  Hat  one,  from  which  the  rain,  in  sandy 
land  especially,  is  apt  to  run  oft"  without  nourish- 
ing or  refreshing  the  crop. 

"  The  oats  came  out  very  healthy  and  had  no 
check:  in  sixteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing 
they  were  reaped,  and  when  thrashed  yielded  10  1-2 
quarters  per  acre,  which  were  sold  at  'ii'ts.  per  quar- 
ter, and  this  from  land  that  was  let  two  years  be- 
fore at  2s.  (W.  per  acre. 

"  I  calculjte  the  expense  of  subsoil  ploughing, 
according  to  my  mode  of  using  it.  at  26«.  per  acre, 
thus  : 

Four  horses  and  two  men,  per  day,    14«. 
Two  beasts  and  one  man,  .5^. 
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These  will  do  3  roods  per  day.  The  oxen  are  yok- 
ed to  the  plough,  and  the  four  horses  precede.  I 
sowed  40  acres  with  oats,  of  the  same  flat  of  land 
that  had  been  pared  and  burnt,  but  not  subsoiled, 
from  want  of  time.  The  produce  of  this  was  not 
more  than  3  qrs.  per  acre,  and  straw  small  and 
short ;  a  very  fair  proof  of  the  advantage  of  sub- 
soiling. 

"I  have  now  100  acres  of  wheat  and  oats  grow- 
ing on  what  was  the  very  worst  part  of  the  whole 
property,  and  considered  perfectly  useless.  It  has 
been  drained,  pared  and  burnt,  and  subsoiled  ex- 
actly after  the  mode  detailed  ;  and  it  looks  aa 
promising  as  what  was  so  good  last  year.  The 
land  upon  which  I  had  potatoes  exhibits  as  decid- 
ed a  superiority  ;  and  I  shall  in  another  year  be 
able  to  state  what  effect  subsoiling  has  upon  the 
turnip  crop  as  upon  the  produce  of  the  wheat. 

R.  Denison." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MARL. 
Mr  Editor — We  were  viewing  the  improve- 
ments on  a  farm  the  last  autumn,  and  the  owner 
directed  our  attention  to  a  small  hollow,  less  proba- 
bly than  half  an  acre,  which  ho  described  as  con- 
taining peat  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Taking  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  road  which  had  manifestly  contribu- 
ted to  the  increase  of  substances  in  the  hollow,  we 
suggested  the  expediency  of  searching  below  the 
peat  bed  for  marl.  A  distinguished  literary  gen- 
tleman was  standing  with  us,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  search  would  be  in  vain  there  or 
elsewhere  in  New  Englnnd.  We  heard  the  ex- 
pression of  this  opinion  with  great  surprise,  for  we 
had    been  applying  what  we    supposed  marl  to  our 

land  thirty  years,  and  with  evident   good    effect. 

Professing  tiothing  beyond  practical  knowledge, 
we  determined  to  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of 
consulting  toe  books  in  our  possession,  and  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  what  name  scientific  men  had  giv- 
en the  substances  which  we  had  used  and  called 
marl.  The  examination  has  not  been  attended 
with  all  the  success  desired.  Under  many,  if  not 
all  peat   beds,   there    is    an    unctuous    substance, 
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whicli  seems  not  to  have  been    noticed  by    writers 
exceptinrr  in  regions  of  lime  formations,  nhen  it  is 
called  marl.     Professor  Hitchcocit  s.iys,  "  Marl  for 
■our  farmers  scarcely  exists  in    the  State,  except  in 
a  lew  places  in  Berkshire    county,  where    it  is    of 
little  use,    because    the    soil    already  contains    so 
much  r„.,lcareous    matter."       The    Professor,    with 
other  scientific  men,  supposes    in    every  substance 
entitled  to  the  name  of  marl,  there  must  be  a   cer- 
tain per  ccntage  of  lime  ;  therefore    he    never  ex- 
pects to   tind    marl   e.xcept  in    places  where    there 
are  Imie  fonintions  or  sea  shells.     Alay    it  not    be 
true  that  there  are  t>thcr    substances  than  lime  and 
other  operations  in  nature  than  the  direct  action  of 
this,  that  will  solve  the  tenacity  of  clay   and    pre- 
Mi-e  it  for    the   seat   and  nourishment    of   plants  ' 
Way  not  time  dissipate   the  tannin    principle   from 
;he  lowest  stratum  of   the    peat   bed,    introduce    a 
wrtionofsome  kind  of  earth  and  thus  form  a  rich- 
;r  ni-redient  for  dressing  fields  than  surface    peat 
ooiild  make  .5     We  are  confident    from  experience 
t  IS  so.      And   we    believe    if   Dr.  Hitchcock   had 
loen  en-aged  in  an  agricultural,  instead  of  aeolo-- 
cal  survey,  that  he  would  have  discovered  treasure 
[)r  the  larmer  beneath  the   peat    bed,    and    would 
ave  urged  the  citizens  of   Nantucket,    Barnstable 
nd  Plymouth  counties   not    onlv  to  apply    peat   to 
nnch  their  fields,  but  to  search    with  diligence  for 
lore  valuable  substances    buried  under  it.     These 
Jbslances  we  have   been    in  the    habit  of  callinn- 
larl.s.     It  may  be  a  misnomer— if  it  be,  there  cann- 
ot be  s.,  much  wrong  in  the  use  of   it,  as  there  is 
ineglectto    examine    and   apply  the   substances 
te  have  always  found  them  useful  to  some  extent  • 
3  doubt  the  value  will  very  much    depend  on    the' 
•iginal    purity    of  the  peat,    the  character  of  the 
irlace  soil  around  the    bed  and  the    foundation  on 
hich  It  rests.     Analysis  will  prove   an    important 
iide  to  those  capable  of   performing  the    process 
It  the  results  of  experience,  if   we  will    wait   for 
em,  are  something  more  certain.  M    A 

Jan.  22,  1841. 
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For  Ihe  New  Eii-latid  Farmer. 

CURE  FOR  SPAVIN  IN  HORSES. 
Mr  Editor— Having  for  several  years  practiced 
more  or  less  as  a  farrier,  and  wishing  to  benefit 
the  public  by  what  I  have  learned,  I  send  you  the 
following  recipes  for  the  cure  of  spavin  in  horses  • 
for  the  efficacy  of  which,  not  only  myself  but  many 
of  my  townsmen  can  vouch. 

Take  a  strong  mixture  of  copperas  and  vinegar 
with  which  rub  the  part  afTccted,  keeping  the  horse 
dry  and  stirrin.i^  him  only  enough  for  exercise. 

Again.— Take  about  a  pailfull  of  urine  into  which 
throw  a  quantity  (the  moie  the  belter)  of  old  rusty 
iron;  put  the  vessel  near  a  fire,  and  let  it  stand  'i 
or  4  days,  stirring  it  occasionally,  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  Apply  this  mixture 'twice  a  day  —  and 
in  all  cases  it  will  soon  effect  a  radical  cure,  or  at 
least  prove  highly  beneficial. 
Yours,  Slc, 

WM.  HARTWELL 
Hillsborough,  J\r.  H.,  Jan.  25,  I84I. 

For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  highly  recommend   the 
above  salve  of  Mr  Guild,  for  that  dreadful    disease 
m  cattle  called  fouls.     We  have  applied  it  repeat- 
edly, and  always  found  an  immediate  cure, 
lohu  T.  Uhittemore,  C.  P.  Hartshorn, 

benjamin  D.  Lyon,  Laban  Adams, 

(.eurgo  W.  Mann,  William  Keith, 

Aaron  Cass,  William  Mayo, 

William  Palmer. 
N. 
and 
Co. 


B — ihe  salve  may  be  had  at  the   New  Eng 
Agricultural  Warehouse  of  Joseph    Breck   &. 


For  the  N.  E.  Fiirmnr. 

INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  BEES. 
Mr  Editor— Sir— I  have  often  seen  the  remark 
your  valuable  paper,  that  "every  man  has  a 
igue,  and  if  not  a  tongue,  has  a  pen  ;  and  when 
wants  information  why  should  he  hesitate  or  be 
lamed  to  ask  for  it  ?" 

Feeling,  sir,  that  you  are  willing  to  bestow  in- 
mation,  and  are  happy  in  ditTusing  knowledo-e,  I 
e  th.^  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  wliich 
;hose  acquainted  with  the  subject,  mav  appear 
pie  ;  but  to  me,  as  I  am  not  versed  in  the  sub- 
t,  may  be  highly  useful.  The  questions  are  these 
1st,  what  is  the  best  kind  of  house  for  bees' 
,  will  bees  do  better  out  of  doors  exposed  to  all 
cold  of  our  winters,  than  to  be  carried  in  the 
into  a  barn  or  some  other  place  where  they  will 
kept  warm  during  the  winter  season  .'  3d,  how 
a  house  made  out  of  doors,  tight  on  all  Lides 
1  a  wide  door  in  front,  and  back  of  the  hives' 
bat  in  cold  weather  they  may  be  shut  up,  and 
mrm  let  down,  answer.'  and  would:  this  do  as 
1  as  a  house  open  at  all  seasons  in  front  of  the 
IS  ;  and  what  is  the  best  kind  of  a  house  ?  By 
.venng  these  questions  you  w,l|  much  oblin-e  a 
[ig  farmer  and  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper 
Yours,  &c.  .-         K  1     • 

JAS.  M.  HARTWELL. 
itdforJ,  Jan.  26,1841. 


THE   SUCCESSFUL  FARMER. 
Mr  Editor- I  noticed  an   article  in  your  paper 
of  Dec,  30,  taken  from  the  Farmer's    Cabinet,  stat- 
ing the  good  success  of  an  aged   farmer  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  Amherst,  N.  H.       It    appears    from    the 
statement  that  his  average  crop  of  grain  on  a  farm 
of  130  acres,  was  1500  bushels  of  wheat,  4.50  bush- 
els of  rye  and  500  bushels  of   corn,  annually      His 
farm  was  divided  into  eight  fields  of   nearly   equal 
.size;  three  of  which  were  sowed   with    wheat,  one 
with  rye,  and  one  planted  with  corn.     Consequent- 
ly his  average  crop  of   wheat    would    be  about  31 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and   rye  about    28    bushels    to 
the  acre,  and  that  his  land  was  manured   only  once 
in  eight  years.     Further,  it  says  that   the  great  se- 
cret of  his  success  is    sys/fHi— that    is,  chancre    of 
crops.     Now  it  seems    to    me  that   to   raise"  such 
crops,  there  must  be  some  secret  that   is  not  made 
known  in  the  statement. 

I  wish  the  editor  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  all  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  farm  ;  also,  the  man's  name 
and  place  of  residence.  I  should  like  to  visit  such 
a  farm,  as  more  can  be  learned  by  seeino-  than  by 
-ading.  AN  INQUIRING  FARMER. 

[The  article  alluded  to  above  was  not  copied 
from  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  published  at  Amherst 
N.  H.,  but  from  the  paper  of  the  same  title  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia— and  the  successful  farmer's 
locality  is  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.] 


THE  WONDERFUL  CIRCASSIAN  MULBER- 
RY. 

We  admitted,  a  iesv  weeks  since,  a  short  article 
in  relation  to  this  luulberry.  Some  Cnnecticut 
Unkee  has  sent  us  a  very  entertaining  com- 
munication upon  the  subject.  Among  other  things 
lie  says,  I  caution  the  honest  yeomanry  of  New 
England  to  be  upon  their  guard  ;  to  be  more  cau- 
tious  regarding  fl«   kinds   of  humbugs  during    the 

administration  of than ,»  &c      We 

are  ready  enough  to  avow  ourself  a  wig,  but  the 
cant  phrases  of  politics  are  out  of  place  in  our  col- 
uinns,  a.n<]  the  personal  allusions  of  said  "  Yankee  " 
are  more  cutting,  though  playful,  than  it  is  right 
lor  us  to  insrrt  from  an  unknown  writer.  His  <ren 
eral  aim  is  good,  and  in  it  we  join  him  :  that  is"  we 
say  beware  of  humbugrv Ed. 


[Communicated.] 
HOOF  AIL  OR  FOULS  IN  HORSES. 
The  subscriber,  having  discovered    certain    sub 
stances  which  are  an  effectual  cure  for  the  fouls  in 
cattle,  wishes  to  give  notice  to  the    public,  that  he 
makes  them  into  a  salve  and   prepares  it    in  bo.xes 
for  delivery  at  .50  cents  per  box.      As    this  disease 
IS  painful  and   fatal,  if  not    checked  in    season    it 
would  be  well  for  all  owners  of  eattle  to  keep  this 
salve  on  hand.      And  if  used    accordin<r    to  my    di 
rections,  I  will  warrant  a  speedy  cure  in  all    cases 
For  the  correctness  of  the  above,  I  will  refer  to  the 
following  gentlemen  who  reside  in  Roxbury 

BENJAMIN  GUILD 
nest  Roxbury,  Jan.  V2th,  1841. 


From  Ihe  Alliany  Cultivator. 

LARGE  CROP  OF  CARROTS. 
Mitsrs  Gaylord  Sf  Tucker— Having  a   yard  con- 
taining eight  rods  of  ground  where  sheep  had  been 
yarded,  I    was    induced    to    sow  it   to    carrots.     I 
ploughed  and  harrowed  it,  raked  ofj'  the  lumps  and 
stones,  (it  being  of  a  gravelly  soil,)  and    sowed    it 
in  the  month  of  May,  in  drills   one  foot    apart;  but 
■n  consequence  of  the  drought  which   followed,  the 
crop    was    materially    injured.     They    were   hoed 
twice  and  harvested  iathe  month  of  October    and 
measured  from  6  to  ■  15    inches   in    circumference 
and  from  9  to    18   inches   in    length;  the   produce 
was  .53  bushels  and  one  peck,  equal   to  1,065  bush- 
els per  acre.     I  think   them    equal  to  the   beet  for 
cattle  or  sheep,  and  far  preferable  to  the  ruta  bacra, 
though  not  so  easily  raised.     No  roots  fed  in  wTn- 
ter  to  milch  cows,  will  give  croam  a  finer  color  or 
butter  a  richer  flavor  than  carrots.  A.  M. 

JVeiv  Haven,  Vl. 


.i  vnluabk  Cow— Mr   Barrows,  a   little   west  of 
this  village,  is  the  owner   of  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble dairy  cows  in  the  county,  if  not  the  very  best 
She  is  a  mixed  breed— Durham  and  Leopard— and 
is  now  about  S  years  old.       Last  summer  she  pro- 
duced over  21    lbs.  of  butter   in  one  week,  besides 
supplying  the  family  with   what   milk    was  wanted 
Mr  B.  brought   us,   List  week,  one   or  two  rolls  of 
nearly    equal    size,    just    made,    which    we    found 
weighed  7   lbs.  and    14   ounces — being  nearly    16 
lbs.  per  week  this   winter.      He   has    been    offered 
«150  for  her,  but  has  refused  to  take  this  handsome 
sum. — Syracuse  Jour. 


The  man  who  expects   to    succeed  as  a   farmer, 
says  Von  Thaer,  mu.>t  unite  energy  and  activity  to 
reflection,  experience,   and    all    necessary    knowl- 
'  edge. 
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PEAT  MEADOWS. 
There  «rc    largo  tracts  of  a    pecnliar  soil    emi- 
nently adapted  to  in,provement  m  .tsclf,  and  to    he 
enriching  L\  improvement  of  other  sods,  the  valu 
of  ^hich  has  scarcely  begun  to  he  anprecntcd       1 
refer  esperiallv  to  onr    pent   swamps       These    are 
deep  depnsits;.fve,.etable  matter,    the    accumula- 
tion of  a.^es,  which,  in    many   cases  at    an  exnense 
which  one  year's    cropping  will    con,pensate,    may 
be  made  in  the  highest  degree  productive  ,n  grass 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  Swed.sh  turnips,  and  )n  some 
cases,  as  -xper.ment  has  proved,   in  crn,    rye  and 
vvhea        Three  tons  of   English  hay    per  acre   are 
Lt  an  nnusual    crop  to    be    obtained   from    these 
i-nds   and  by  proper  management  their  productive- 
.4  seems  almost  ..exhaustible.     1  will  set  aside 
.Itof'ether  their  value  as   fuel,   though  in    this    re- 
',,6^,  wi.hin  twentyfive  miles  of  a  larire  city,  they 
..,ust  he  considered,  at  rnrrent  prices  of  fuel,  as  o 
cry  crreat  worth  per  acre.      After  two  spits  of  fuel 
avebeen  taken,  the  land   is  still  of   considerable 
,alue  to  the  owner;  and  ,f  the  top-paring,  which  is 
,-„snitable  for  fuel,  be  thrown    back,    it  will  in  two 
,-ears  afford  him  a  liberal    cutting  of   good  foddei 
for  his  stock.*     But  besides  all  this,  the  importance 
,,f  these  arounds,  as  furnishinsr  abundant  resources 
lor  his  compost  heap,  and  euablmg    him  to   enr.ch 
Ins  higher  and  perhaps  exhausted  grounds,  is  inca  - 
culahln       Now    the    i^mounl  of  this  soil    in    N^w 
SnMand  is  probably  much    beyond  what  most  per- 
.son's  would    supp.«e.     The    island   of    Nantucket 
for  example,  is  calculated  to  contain  98.5   acres   of 
peat  swamp,  from    one    to   fourt.^en  feet   in  depth 
which  ,s  almost  a  tenth  of   its  whole  territory  ;  and 
P.clnding  the  four  western   counties  of  M^^^^^^^u- 
setts   wluch  abound  less  in    this    kind  of  soil  than 
its  eastern  portion,  it  is  calculated   ih.at    there  are 
at  least  80,000  acres  or  1%  square  miles  of  an  ave- 
rage depth  of  six  feet  four   inches,  within  this  sin- 
fffe  state.      Whether,  then,  we    consider   the  value 
of  tliis  soil  in  itself  for  cultivation,  or  as  furnishing 
the  ready  means  of  restoring  that,  which  has    been 
exhausl.d,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge   the  adv^an- 
tages  which  it  promises  to    our    agriculture.— toy- 
man's Mdress  at  J^orwich. 

CLIMATE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 
The  next  question  respects  the  climate  of   New 
England.     There  is  nothing  in  the  climate  of  New 
EnMand  which   forbids   or   is   unfavorable   to    the 
prosecution  of  a  successful  agriculture.      1  he  win- 
ters in  most  parts  of   New  Kngland  are   long;  and 
cattle  are  kept  at  the  barn  from  six  to  seven  months 
But  if  the  season  of  repose  is    long,  the    season  ot 
labor  and  toil  is    proportionately   short.     With   u.s, 
though   it  be  reduced  to   five    m.mths,   it   is    long 
enough  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  winter  that 
is  to  lollow.     In  a  northern    climate  vegetation    is 
accelerate.!  in   proportion  to    the    shortness  ot    the 
season  of  life  and   growth;  and    nature    accommo- 
dates herself  to   lier   necessities.     There  are   ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  which   most   persons  would 
be  glad  to  avoid.     If  New  England  docs  not  occu- 
py the  desirable   medium,  yet    it    will    be    allowed 
that  her  climate  is  not  surpassed  by  any    in  respect 
to  lon<rcvity  ;  and  our  winter    seasons   are    u""'"''- 
eally  acknowledged  to  be  favorable    to  health    and 
to  mental  vigor,     hi  most  parts  of  New    England 


the  climate  allow;  of  the  mat.;rin7;Ft^  mostde-  '^'^y;'^^^  ^::^  ^;:Z:::s  U^  jS  cS 
ing  the  most  ""f  ^eHy,  of  h      vho,e  ^er        y^    ^^^_^   ^^__^^_      ^^^  ^^^  .  ^  ^^^^,^  ,  ,,,, 

Indian  corn  may  not  b<.  "matured,      i  or  y  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  tae  dura- 

years  in  succession    there    has  been    but  a    single   ces      per  h  ascertained.     In  this   re- 

•general  failure  of  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  T  is  ^^^;^^]^  f  vLbTv  from  as1.es  and  many 
ihongh  extensive,  was  not  universal  ;  and  this  l^liyi'^Zlhose  c&cacy  is  continued  seldom 
„ight  have  been  in  a  gre«t  measure    avoided     had   other  manures  J   ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

suitable  pauis  been  t.aken  in  the  Procnrmg  o  '^^/^^,~;  the  pits  at  seven  cents  per  bushel, 
earliest  seed  and   the    P-P- J^  J™,^',;:  Lm  t:     b^   del.Jered  at    many  of   the    ports    of 

l„nd.     With  the  exception  of  cottor,  nee   ,ea   a  n^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^ 

tbe  sugar  cane,  there  is  not  ".-"S'^'-^  ;'  ^  ^^ ,  ^h,  farmers  of  Long  Island  have  for  years  been  in 
uable  agricultural  product  which  may    not  be    sue- ,  1  no  tarmers  i  ^       ^     _,    ,_    ...,.„„.  c„u,    ...,, 


cessfully  cultivated  in  her  territory.— 7iirf. 
MEANS  OF  ENRICHING  SOIL. 
The  next  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  is,  wheth- 


er  we  have  the  means  of  enriching  our  soils  and  of 
rendering  them  as  ,,roduclive  as  they  may  be  made 
We  have  first,  then,  the  usual  supply  ol  anin.al  ma 
nure;  and  as  we  are  not  exporters  but  are  im- 
porters of  agricultural  produce  to  a  considerable 
extent,  this  being  consumed  among  us,  performs  its 
part  in  restoring  what  has  been  taken  from  the 
soil    and  in  further  mcreasmg  its   productiveness. 

Further,  in    extraneous    manures    we  are    by  no 
means  deficient.     I    have    already   sp  '  - 


,  the  habit  of  purchasing  for  their  wheat  fields  our 
leeched  ashes  at  a  cost  often  and  twelve  cents  per 
bushel.  If  these  shrewd  farmers  have  then  found 
an  advantage  in  coming  to  our  ports  after  our 
drawn  aslies,  why  m;iy  not  we  import  marl  from 
New  .lersey,— a  substance  far  more  efficacious  and 
more  enduring  in  its  efl-ects  than  ashes,  at  even  a 
less  price  than  is  paid  for  our  ashes  ? 

In  recrard  then  to  manures  and  the  means  of  en- 
riching our  lands  in  New  England,  there  is  no  de- 
ficiency ;  but  we  arc  greatly  wanting  throughout 
the  State,  in  frugality  to  save  the  vast  amounts 
which  are  now  wasted  ;  in  industry  to    collect   the 


,kPn   of   our   means  around  us;  and  in  skill    and    labor  in    pre- 


peat  swamps,  and  of  the  vast  deposits  of  this  vege- 
table matter,  which  are  scattered  <,ver  our  territory. 
Several  parts  of  our  territory   abound  i.i    limestone 
and  in   calcareous    marls,  which    it   is  hoped    will 
prove  ultimately  of  great    value.     Our  sea    coasts 
present  an  inexhaustible    supply  of   sea-weeds  and 
U   and  of  marsh  and    dock  mud  and   muscle   bed. 
Of  ashes  in  various  firms  we   have  the  usual    sup- 
plies     Many  of  our  various  manufactories    furnish 
directly  valuable  manures  or  materials   for  manure. 
This  may  be    .said,   in    particular,  of   our    woollen 
manufactories;  comb  and  brush  nmnufactories  ;  su- 
crar  refineries  ;  e.xtensive  tanneries  ;  soap  factories  ; 
oil  and  candle  establishments  ;  glue  factories  ;  and 
slaughter  houses.     Our   large    cities   and   villages 
furnish    the    usual    resources   for   manures  to    the 
neiM.boring  towns.      Many  of   our    lands  likewise 
are'sensitive  to   the    almost    miraculous  powers    ot 
.ypsum  ;  and  though  New   England    has  within  it- 
self no  consider.able  deposits  of  this  valuable  mine- 
ral yet  it  is  easilv  procured,  and  may  be  furnished 
to  everv  part  of  Ihe    Commonwealth  at   a  reasona- 
ble expense— an  expense  in  no  case,  where   its  ef- 
ficacy is  ascertained,  such  as  to  d.scour.-.ge  its  use. 
_  76k/. 

SAVING  MANURES. 
We  have  made  as  yet,  .small  advances  in  the 
art  ofsavinffand  compounding  manures.  Hiere 
is  little  doubt  that  as  much  valuable  manure  is  now 
lost  or  thrown  awny,  through  ignorance  or  neglect, 
as  is  used.  The  practice  of  renovating  and  en- 
richin'T  land  by  ploughing  in  green  crops,  or  by  in- 
verting the  old  sward,  is  seldom  practiced  a.nong 
us  although  where  this  has  -been  done,  the  effects 
have  surpassed    the    most   sanguine    anticipations. 


parinn-  them  for  use.      In  s6il,  climate,  and  manures 
therels  no  impediment  in  New  England  to  a    suc- 
essful   agriculture. — Ibid. 


EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  UPON  MAN. 

Our  climate  is,  as  I  have  remarked,  favorable  tc 

labor      The  severe  and   relaxing  heats  of  summei 

are  of  short  duration,  and  seldom  of   such  intensit} 

as  that  moderate  labor  is  not  in  truth  a  refreshment 

The  elasticitv  of  <mr  autumnal   and    winter  atmos- 

phere  induces  to  activity,  and  renders  muscular  ex, 

ortion  a  pleasure.      A    day    in  the    very   depth   o 

winter,spent  in  collecting  wood   in    the   unbrokei 

silence  of  the  leafless   forest,  with  a    deep    bed  o 

snow  under  your    feet;  the   battling    through    th 

day  with  a  drifting  northeast  snow  storm,  bristlia 

with   crystals  of  ice,  or  the  beating  your  way   an 

opening  a  sort  of  subterranean  passage  through  th 

piled  up  waves  of  snow,  which    sometimes    fill    u 

our  roads,  to  the  well  clad  and  well    fed  are    ofte 

days  of  as  healthful  and  agreeable    an  excitemen 

as  far  as  mere    physical    pleasure  is   concerned,  a 

are  ever  enjoved  by  the  more   favored  chiidreii   < 

luxury  and  indolence  in  the   elysian    fields  of    th 

tropical  zone. — Ibid. 

CROPS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 
My  last  topic  is,  what  branches  of  agricultir 
can  be  most  profitably  pursued  in  New  Eiiglan 
I  cannot  go  largely  into  this  subject;  for  carry  ■■ 
larcre  a  swaith  as  I  could  swing,  I  could  not  ev« 
mow  once  half  round  the  field.  The  simple  a 
Bwer  to  be  given  is,  that  with  good  husbandry,  % 
may  raise,  with  a  fair  profit,  of  whatever  the  c 
mate  will  produce,  every  thing  which  we  need 
eat,  drink,  or  wear.     The  first  of  all    rules  in    d 


'Theedimr  nuc^iions  whether  ihi^  lie  irue  as  a  genfril 
remark.  Tlu:  .iicaduw  „>uh1  be  r.  ..larliMbl,  d.y  m  which 
the  land  will  be  worth  nun  h  lor  many  y'-irs  after  t,iK- 
ing  out  p.:at  tv.<>  spittings  dfpp. 


b.ve  surpassed    the    most   -"§"'-  .^l^eT;  n  e^t         ^n my!  as  far  as  Uie    actual  wants  of  1 

The  introduction  of  bone  manure   and  pmidrette,  i»  ,  mtste.  ^cono''  ?                                                      ^^ 

,Uewi«e  recent;  but  from  their  proved  efficacy  and  f^-''^, ''^/^^^   ^'^'jj   p^^;,^,,     /"„,pe.      Th, 

the  facility  of  their  transpn-tanon     they  are    U^y  ^^J^;;;;^ -:;rL:.    among    those    . 

to  prove  -^'-\fZfJZ^    1^^^^  -side  near  the  capital,  and  who  are  rather  gard. 

sey,  I  have  w.tnessed  the  most  ren.arKa  (armers  ;  but   there  is    no  exception  w- 

of  a  newly  discovered  marl,  of    an  =^"'-'  "    f'^^;^,  ^  '^^^^  ^,,„,,   ,,,„   j,,ell    in  the   interior.       I 
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of  procuring  laiior:  and  especially  the  market  and 
the  demand.  He  slioiild  have  sonic  ref'Tcnce  like- 
wise, to  the  permanency  or  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  crops  or  products  which  he  raises.  In  the 
former  respect,  Indian  corn  yields  to  none  other. 
I  have  in  my  po.ssession,  an  ear  of  corn  grown  in 
the  year  of  the  total  eclipse,  180(),  as  sound  and 
perfect  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  gathered. —  Ihid. 

OURS  A  IIAPPy  LOT. 

We  have  every  reason  to  thank  a  kind  Provi- 
dence for  the  land  of  our  birth,  and  to  cherish  und 
strengthen  those  bonds  of  aflection  which  bind  us 
to  the  place  of  our  nativity.  If  its  climate  aflord 
no  perpetual  summer,  use  reconciles  and  even  at- 
taches us  to  its  changing  seasons  :  and  to  the  re- 
flecting mind,  the  generous,  intelligent,  and  pious 
student  of  nature,  even  stern  winter  is  not  barren 
of  objects,  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque,  beau- 
tiful, sublime  and  elevating.  If  its  soil  is  hard, 
and  it  requires  a  bold  heart  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  which  he  in  our  way,  the  efforts  which 
are  necessarily  called  out  invigorate  the  physical 
frame,  and  give  energy  and  elasticity  to  the  mind. 

There  is  no  ground  to  complain  of  the  place 
where  Divine  Providence  has  cast  our  lot.  Let  us 
regard  it  as  the  highest  duty  of  patriotism,  phi- 
lanthropy and  religion,  to  bring  eacli  one  his  hum- 
ble but  hearty  contribution  to  the  general  stock  of 
good  ;  and  to  labor  in  his  vocation,  to  do  what  he 
can  and  al!  he  can,  to  improve,  elevate,  enrich,  em- 
bellish and  make  happy  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. — Ibid. 


VoT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEES. 

The  last  season  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
operations  or  bees,  inasmuch  as  there  were  fewer 
high  winds  to  molest  them  in  their  labors  and  less 
rain  to  drench  the  flowers  than  usual.  We  believe 
they  made  the  most  of  their  advantages  every 
where,  but  have  as  yet  seen  no  statements  of  any 
one's  success  with  them.  Being  blessed  with  the 
"gift  of  the  gab,"  we  presume  to  ofl^er  the  result  of 
labors  in  our  own  colony,  thereby  "breaking  the 
ice,"  and  hoping  others  who  have  done  better,  will 
tell  us,  and  how  they  managed.  We  had  only 
three  hives  on  the  first  of  May,  and  neglected  to 
take  up  our  honey  until  late  in  September.  Si.\  of 
our  best  swan..s  are  wintering,  and  (roni  the  later 
ones  which  wc  "took  up"  we  had  176  poimils  of 
honey.  Whether  this  is  doing  well  or  not,  we  are 
anable  to  siy,  as  we  have  not  much  experience  in 
the  business.  It  is  the  best  we  have  ever  done, 
however.  Our  hives  thus  far  are  al!  of  the  old- 
fashion  kind,  and  we  kept  the  swarms  scattered  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden,  in  rather  shaded  po- 
sitions, stand. iig  upon  stools  raised  but  little  from 
the  ground.  We  found  no  appearance  of  moth  in 
any  of  the  hives  taken  up,  and  are  rather  confident 
ia  opinion  that  the  best  preventive  of  their  depre- 
dations is  the  henlthfulness  and  vigor  of  the  swarm. 
Our  bees  at  no  time  of  swarming  showed  any  dis- 
position to  emigrate  from  the  premises,  though  in 
two  or  three  instances  they  showed  so  much  dissat- 
isfaction with  their  hives  as  to  leave  them.  Keep- 
ers of  bees  are  in  duty  bound  to  furnish  them  with 
as  much  pasture  near  home  as  possible  ;  hence 
floriculture  may  become  an  object  with  all  who 
keep  them — and  of  all  flowers  for  their  benefit,  we 
think  mignionelte  most  valuable.  W.  B. 

Mount  Osceola,  1841. 


CAUSE  OF  THE   INEFFICACY  OF  GYPSUM 
ON  ACID  SOILS. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  exfilointhe  mode  of  opera- 
tion by  which  gypsum  produces  its  almost  magic 
benefits  :  it  would  be  e<pially  hopeless  and  ridicu- 
lous for  one  having  so  little  knowledge  of  the  suc- 
cessful practice,  to  attempt  an  explanation,  in  which 
so  many  good  chemists  and  agriculturists,  both 
scientific  and  practical,  have  completely  failed. — 
There  is  no  operation  of  nature  heretofore  less  un- 
derstood, or  of  which  the  cause  or  agent  seems  so 
totally  disproportioned  to  the  effect,  as  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  vegetable  growth  from  a  very 
small  quantity  of  gypsum,  in  circumstances  favora- 
ble to  its  action.  All  other  known  manures,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  their  action,  require  to 
be  applied  in  quantities  very  far  e-Tceeding  any 
bulk  of  crop  expected  from  their  use.  But  one 
bushel  of  gypsum  spread  over  an  acre  of  land  fit 
for  its  action,  may  add  more  than  twenty  times 
its  own  weight  to  a  single  crop  of  clover. 

However  wonderful  and  inscrutable  the  fertiliz- 
ing power  of  this  manure  may  be,  and  admitting  its 
cause  as  yet  to  be  hidden,  and  entirely  beyond  our 

reach still  it  is   possible    to    show    reasons    why 

gypsum  cannot  act  on  many  situations--,  where  all 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  worthless.  If  this 
only  can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  it  will  remove 
much  of  the  uncertainty  as  the  efl'ects  to  be  ex-, 
pected :  and  the  farmer  may  thence  learn  on  what 
soils  he  may  hope  for  benefit  from  this  manure—  j 
on  what  it  will  certainly  be  thrown  away — and  by 
what  means  the  circumstances  adverse  to  its  ac- 
tion may  be  removed,  and  its  efficacy  thereby  se- 
cured.    This  is  the  explanat  ion  that  I  shall  attempt. 

If  the  vegetable  acid,  which  I  suppose  to  exist 
in  what  I  have  called  acid  soils,  is  not  the  oxalic, 
(which  is  the  particular  acid  in  sorrel,)  at  least  ev- 
ery vegetable  acid,  being  composed  of  different 
proportions  of  the  same  elements,  may  easily  change 
to  any  other,  and  all  to  the  oxalic  acid.  This,  of 
all  bodies  known  by  chemists,  has  the  strongest 
attraction  for  lime,  and  will  take  it  from  any 
other  acid  which  was  before  combined  with  it — 
and  for  that  purpose  the  oxalic  acid  will  let  go  any 
other  earth  or  metal  which  it  had  before  held  in 
combination.  Let  us  then  observe  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  known  chemical  action  of  these 
substances  on  their  meeting  in  soils.  If  oxalic 
acid  was  produced  in  uiiy  soil,  its  immediate  eflfect 
would  be  to  unite  with  its  proper  proportion  of 
lime,  if  enough  was  in  the  soil  in  any  combination 
whatever.  If  the  lime  was  in  such  small  quantity 
as  to  leave  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  that  e.xcess 
would  seize  on  the  other  substances  in  the  soil,  in 
the  order  of  their  mutual  attractive  force  ;  and  one 
or  more  of  such  substimces  are  always  present,  as 
magnesia,  or  more  certainly,  iron  and  alumina — 
The  soil  then  would  not  only  contain  some  propor- 
tion of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  but  also  the  oxalate  of 
either  one  or  more  of  the  other  substances  named. 
Let  us  suppose  gypsum  to  be  applied  to  the  soil. 
This  substance,  (sulphate  of  limej  is  composed  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  It  is  applied  in  a  finely 
pulverized  state,  and  in  quantities  from  half  a  bush- 
el  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre — generally  not  more 
than  one  bushel.  As  soon  as  the  earth  is  made 
wet  enough  for  any  chemical  decomposition  to  take 
place,  the  oxalic  acid  must  let  go  its  base  of  iron, 
or  alumina,  and  seize  upon  and  combine  with  the 
lime  that  formed  an  ingredient  of  the  gypsum. — 
The  sulphuric  acid  left  free,  will  combine  with  the 


iron  or  the  alumina  of  the  soil,  forming  copperas 
in  the  one  case,  and  alum  in  the  other.  The  i;yp- 
sum  no  loiif;er  cxiils — and  surely  no  more  satisfac- 
tory reason  can  be  given  why  no  efi^'ect  from  it 
should  fcillow.  The  decomposition  of  tlieg.  psum 
has  served  to  form  two  or  perhaps  three  other  sub- 
stances. One  of  them,  oxalate  of  lime,  I  suppose 
to  be  highly  valiialile  as  manure;  but  the  very 
small  quantity  that  couKI  bo  formed  out  of  one  or 
even  two  bushels  of  gypsum,  could  have  no  more 
visible  effect  on  a  whole  acre,  than  that  small 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  farm-yard  manure. 
1  he  otiier  substance  certainly  formed,  copperas,  is 
known  to  be  a  poison  to  the  soil  and  to  plant* — 
and  alum,  of  which  the  formation  would  be  doubt- 
ful, I  believe  is  also  hurtful.  *  *  Soils  that 
are  naturally  calcareous,  cannot  contain  oxalic 
acid  combined  with  any  other  base  than  lime. 
Hence  gypsum  applied  there,  continues  to  be  gyp- 
sum, and  exerts  great  fertilizing  pov/er. — Rvffin's 
Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures. 


ItIa«BachuRetts  Horticultural  Society. 

EXHIBITION    OF    FRUIT. 

Saturday,  Jan.  IG,  184). 

Benj.  v.  French,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  following 
Apples,  viz  :  Ortley  Pippin,  Black  (Coxe,  No.  67) 
Reinette  du  Canada  :  Yellow  Bellflower;  Winter 
Nonsuch;  Wellington,  and  one  sort  unknown.  Al- 
so, specimens  of  King's  Bon  chretien  Pear,  (so 
called.) 

M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  exhibited  Easter  Beurre 
Pears — verjf  fine. 

E.  Phinney,  Esq.,  exhibited  specimens  of  a  large 
oblong  red  apple,  name  unknown. 

S.  Downer,  Esq.,  exhibited  Easter  Beurre  Pears, 
grown  in  the  garden  of  Capt  John  D'Wolf^very 
handsome.  These  pears  as  well  as  those  exhibited 
by  Mr  Wilder,  were  the  produce  of  standard  trees, 
and  in  size,  color,  and  flavor,  were  equal  to  any 
specimens  of  this  fruit  we  have  ever  seen. 

Mr  Manning  exhibited  the  following  Apples,  viz : 
Pumwater  Sweet,  Bellflower,  Sweet  Baldwin, 
Reinette,  Noir  Sanguine,  Cat-head  Greening,  and 
one  sort  unknown.  Also,  the  following  Pears  : 
Catillac,  Wedale's  St.  Germaine  (Belle  d'  Jersey 
or  Pound,  of  American  Catalogue,)  and  Bon  Chre- 
tien Turc,  or  Flemish  Bon  chretien,  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society. 

■|  he  Canadian  Reinette,  exhibited  by  Mr  French, 
was  of  large  size  and  fine  flavor.  We  give  Mr 
Thompson's  opinion  of  this  fruit,  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  London  Hort.  Society's  Catalogue  : 
"Good  bearer,  and  though  large,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Even  as  a  dessert  fruit,  it  is  probably  the 
best  apple  of  its  size,  and  surpassed  by  k\7  of 
those  that  are  smaller  :  it  therefore  deserves  exten- 
sive cultivation." 

The  origin  of  Pumwater  Sweet  and  the  Red 
Sweet  Baldwin,  are  iinknDwn  to  the  Committee: 
they  may  possibly  prove  synonymous  with  other 
well  known  apples.  Information  on  this  point  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

For  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  MANNING. 


To  prevent  water  from  freezing  in  a  pump,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  pump  a 
few  inches  below  the  platform,  to  allow  the  water 
to  escape.  There  is  also  another  advantage  from 
this  :  the  water  by  agitating  the  air  in  the  well, 
purifi  s  it. — Bangor   Whig. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A     WEEKLY    PAPER. 

Tlie  Efiitorini  department  of  this  paper  having  come 
into  tile  liands  otMlie  subscriber,  lie  is  now  autlxirized 
by  tlic  publishers  to  inlonii  the  public  tlinl  the  price  iif 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  bn  !§;2 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  witliin  thirtj' 
days. 

The  Editor'a  only  promise  is,  that  he  will  endeavor 
lo  make  the  paper  instructive  and  useful  to  the  agricul- 
tural cornmuiiity. 

His  friends  and  Postmasters  who  may  think  him  fiileil 
for  the  duties  of  his  place,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving 
this  pri'specius  as  wide  a  circulation  as  their  circum- 
slancps  will  allow,  and  forwarding  the  names  of  such  as 
choose  lo  subscribe.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — Postmasters  are  required  by  law  to  frank  all 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 


BOOK  FARMING. 

"  Book  farming.  Do  the  words  produce  ft  sneer .''  Be 
that  a*  it  may,  the  thing,  or  what  is  often  stigmatised  as 
tAaf  (/liraj^,  is  not  contemplible.  For  what  is  it  ?  Not 
an  att.mpt  to  comply  with  the  advice  and  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  every  one  who  furnishes  an  article  for  an  agri- 
cultural journal  ;  not  the  adoption  of  every  method  of 
husbandry  that  is  recomnended  in  print;  not  a  depar- 
ture from  all  the  usages  of  our  fathers  and  neighbors  ; 
not  u  prefi?rence  of  the  theories  contained  in  books  to 
the  results  of  experience.  No.  I  pity  the  stupidity  of 
tho  man  who  thinks  thai  if  we  use  books,  we  must 
close  our  eyes  against  the  light  that  is  beaming  upon 
Ud  from  other  sources  ;  or    that  we  must    become    mere 

iheorisers,  and  the    victims    of  ruinous   experiments. 

What  !  does  a  man  lose  his  common  sense,  his  prii- 
deuce  and  his  judgment,  whenever  he  takes  up  an  aTi- 
cultural  paprr  or  opens  a  book  upon  husbandry  ?  Can- 
not ■  ne  make  himself  acquainied  with  the  doings  of 
others  without  losing  his  power  to  judge  whether  it 
would  be  well  for  biin,  in  his  circumatanc.ts,  lo  copy 
theii  examples  .'  Our  brains  are  not  so  weak  as  this. 
The  knowledge  acquired  from  books  does  not  make  us 
all  mad.  But  if  it  did,  there  would  be  more  zest  and 
true  enjoyment  in  the  learned  mad-man's  course,  than 
in  that  of  him  who  has  learned  out,  and  who  thinks  that 
books  cannot  make  him  wiser  I  asked  what  book- 
farming  is.'  Common  book-farming  is  learning  by 
means  of  books,  new  (acts,  opinions,  results  of  experi- 
ments, modes  of  operation,  and  the  using  such  pans  of 
the  info'matinn  as  can  be  turned  to  protilable  account 
in  our  individual  situations.  If  this  be  folly,  we  are 
content  to  be  called  fools.  An  agricultural  paper  will 
be  worth  to  you  every  month,  if  not  every  week,  more 
than  its  annual  cost." 

Tho  preceding  exlract  is  fpini  an  Address  deliver,  d 
by  us  bcfoio  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  in  18.31), 
long  ere  we  had  any  tliuiights  of  hi'ing  peculiarlyr  inte, - 
asted  in  tin-  prevalence  of  such  views.  Those  were  our 
disinterfsted  convictions.  No  misgivings  as  to  ilieir 
iorreclness  trouble  us  n  Jw. 

Few  can  be  found  who  would  more  studiously  avoid 
advising  farrneis  to  be  giiidi.d  and  governed  by  what  i' 
printed,  jolely  becaicsi:  I  is  prinUil,  than  the  Editor. 
tiU  aim  is  to  help  farmers  to  think  ;  to  give  them  such 


facts  as  he  can  obtain  ;  such  opinions  as  others  commu- 
nicitr  ;  such  views  as  he  holds.  The  reader  must  se- 
lect from  the  mass  such  as  may,  in  his  judgment,  be 
turned  to  useful  purposes  by  himself  He  who  weekly 
reads  an  agricultural  paper  will  find  in  it  loud  for  thought 
— will  be  influenced  to  observe  more  carefully  the  pro- 
cesses of  vegciatioa  around  him,  and  wi'l  thus  become 
a  more  intelligent  cultivator,  even  though  he  should 
never  think  of  complying  with  the  advice  of  any  writer. 
VVe  must  admit  to  our  columns  many  opinions,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  we  very  much  doubt.  When  a  prac- 
tical man  sends  us  facts,  we  must,  in  many  cases,  ac- 
company them  by  his  own  views  and  inlerences.  In 
many  communications  we  find  some  things  which  do 
not  coincide  with  the  opinions  we  entertain  ;  but  as 
this  does  not  ^rore  them  incorrect,  they  are  inserted  in 
order  that  thi-y  may  be  seen  and  judgi^d  of  by  the  read- 
er. In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  do  justice  lo  the 
many  witli  whom  we  are  connected.  While  we  ask 
(armers  to  read,  we  charge  them  never  to  abandon  the 
use  of  light  which  comes  from  experience  and  their  own 
good  sense. 


FARMERS'  MEETINGS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  two  weeks  since,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  speaking  before  the 
farmers  of  Newton.  Some  gentlemen  of  Ihat  place,  de- 
sirous of  deepening  the  interest  in  agriculture,  invited 
us  lo  visit  them  and  make  such  remarks  as  we  were 
able,  in  the  furtherance  of  their  object.  We  trust  they 
may  persevere  and  form  an  association  which  will  fur- 
nish ihem  with  opportunity  for  mutual  instruction  and 
inquiry.  Such  an  association  in  which  the  results  of 
experiments  and  observation  may  be  compared,  cannot 
be  otherwise  th:in  instructive  and   useful 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  Wednesday,  we  made  a 
very  pleasant  excursion  lo  Westboro',  where  we  address- 
ed a  large  assembly  of  genuine  farmers.  Our  congratu- 
lations were  given  to  them  as  being  among  the  pioneers 
in  formmg  town  associations.  We  predicted  that  such 
associations  will  spring  up  in  all  parts  of  New  England, 
and  will  send  forth  rills  of  agricultural  knjwiedae  fer- 
tilizing every  valluy  through  which  they  may  fiow.^ 
We  know  not  any  means  of  widening  and  deepening 
the  interest  in  larming,  so  likely  to  be  efficacious  as 
these  local  associations.  Having  in  our  remarks  describ- 
ed several  of  the  ploughs  which  were  tried  at  Worces- 
ter last  autumn,  we  were  addressed  at  the  close  of  the 
evening  by  a  gentleman,  who  staled  that  he  purchased 
the  identical  plough,  of  Howard  s  make,  for  which  a 
premium  was  there  given  ;  that  it  does,  upon  full  trial, 
perform  its  work  pri;cisely  as  we  jui!ged  ;  and  that  he 
would  not  part  with  it  for  fitly  dullarij.  We  thought 
tins  plough  surpassed  all  others  in  cleaning  out  its  fur- 
rows and  making  them  of  equal  depth  on  both  sides 
In  our  judgment,  there  is  none,  taking  it  in  all  points, 
and  for  all  varieties  of  soil,  better  than  this. 


THIRD  AGRICULTURAL  MlOliTlNG  AT  THE 
STATE  HOUSE. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  at  the  State  House, 
the  president  being  absent,  Captain  J.  Prince,  of  ll„i. 
bury,  was  called  to  ilio  chair.  The  discussion  was  re- 
sumed u|.on  the  cultivated  grasses. 

The  sjieakers  v\ero  much  the  same  as  last  week,  and 
but  few  inijKutai.t  fads  were  stated  in  addilion  to  what 
we  have  already  published.  Mr  C.  Iman  intimated  that 
ice  misrepMrtcd  him,  in  .slating  that  the  number  uf  culti- 
TOferf  grasses  is  600— a«  ihu  kinds  (including  unouliiva- 
cd)  amount  lo  that  sum.  Lobelia  was  rolli  d  ovi  r  the 
tongues  of  the  speakers  for  a  long  time,  but  whether  the 
horso  will    allow   it  to  come  in  contact  with  his  tongue. 


remains  a  profound  mystery.  The  best  age  at  which  to 
cut  herds  gra.ss  and  red-top — whether  when  just  passing 
out  of  flower,  er  when  the  seed  is  just  full,  or  when  they 
are  quite  ripe,  is  unsettled.  Each  time  had  iis  advo- 
cates. Chemistry  may  find  more  nutritive  matter  in 
that  which  is  ripe — but  our  question  should  be  whether 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  horse  or  oi  will  extract  more 
food  from  it  in  that  state,  than  if  cut  younger. 
Subject  for  lo-morrovv  evening — Stock. 


FIELD  PREACHING. 

No.  3. 
Charity  envieth  not. — St.  Paul. 
That  country  RILss  who  is  obliged  lo  form  and  preserve 
an  acquaintance  with  the  wash-tub  and  cooking  utea, 
sils,  mijy  sometimes  wish  that  the  daughter  of  wealth 
might  be  compelled  to  exchange  places  with  herself: 
that  boy,  whose  hands  are  busied  with  the  shovel  and 
hoe,  may  think  that  he  who  handles  the  yard  stick  be- 
hind a  counter,  and  he  winse  hoars  are  devoted  to 
sports  for  "  killing  time,"  have  a  happier  loi  than  hi» 
own;  the  stirring  wife  of  the  farmer  is  prone  lo  wish 
that  she,  like  the  squire's  lady,  could  sit  down  in  the 
parlor  with  "  a  clean  aproJi"  on  as  otten  and  as  Ion"  as 
she  pleased  ;  the  farmer  himself  may  look  with  a  dis- 
contented eye  upon  those  who  seem  lo  get  ahead  with 
less  hard  work  than  comes  in  his  own  course.  But 
goiid  friends,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  yours  is 
a  condition  abounding  in  as  many  solid  comforts  as  any 
other.  Charity  will  not  envy,  and  why  should  you  i" 
This  envy  disquiets  its  pr.ssotsor  ;  it  blisters  the  soul  in 
which  it  burns.  Avoid  it  and  seek  contentmuiii  with 
your  lot,  Seek  for  charity  ;  she  is  the  fruit  most  profit- 
able for  cultivation.  Faith  is  the  root  fixing  iuelf  and 
feeding  in  the  soil  of  truih  ;  hope  is  the  heaven-aspiring 
blade — charily  is  the  immortal  fruit.  Willi  this  ripened 
in  your  moral  field,  you  are  rich. 


The  Extremes — There  is  a  place  on  earth,  where 
pure  joys  are  unknown,  from  which  poliieness  is  banish- 
ed, and  has  given  place  to  selfishness,  contradiction,  and 
half  veiled  insults.  Remorse  and  inquieiude,  like  fiends 
that  are  never  weary  of  assailing,  lorment  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  place  is  the  house  of  a  wedded  pair  who 
have  no  mutual  love,  nor  even  esteem. 

There  is  a  place  on  earth  lo  which  vice  Jias  no  an- 
tra ice — where   the  gloomy   passions  have   no  empire 

where  pleasure  and  innocence  live  constantly  to^iether 
— where  cares  and  labors  are  deligliiful — where  every 
pain  is  forgotten  in  reciprocal  tenderness— where  there 
is  an  equal  enjoyment  of  tfie  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  It  ia  the  house,  loo,  of  a  wedded  pair,  but  who 
in  wedlock  are  lovers  still. — St  Lambert. 


Nkw  England. — The  famiersofNew  England  have 
every  reason  lo  thank  God  (or  ilie  condition  in  which 
they  are  placed.  They  need  not  sigh  for  more  f;enial 
climes  nor  moie  fertile  toils.  These  ,lhey  cannot  have 
without  dreadful  abatement  of  health  and  coml'url.  Of 
all  the  conditions  on  earth,  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
see  or  read  of,  1  am  bold  to  aver,  that  I  know  of  none 
more  favorable  to  liealtli,  competence,  enjoyment,  and 
moral  improvement,  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of  New  England.  I  despise  the  contempt  with 
which  some  pretend  lo  look  down  upou  us  ;  and  the 
opprobrium  which  they  have  the  impudence  lo  cast 
upon  our  habits  of  thrill  and  frugalily.  I  deem  it  my 
liighest  boast,  lliat  I  am  a  New  England  man  and  a 
Yankee.  I  do  nut  ask  lo  have  a  living  without  labor. 
This  would  be  asking  for  a  curse  instead  of  a  ble.-sing, 
and  a  boon  for  which  I  have  no  claim      I  only  ask  that 
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a  living  slmll  be  secured  to  me  with  reasonable  labor, 
and  this  New  England  in  Jier  various  depiirttnenis  of 
industry  promises  to  nil  her  children.  "  *  In  the 
midst  of  what  oiliers  deem  eviU,  i  see  innuraernlile  ccjm- 
pensatiiins  for  which  I  look  in  vain  to  other  countries 
and  climes  apparently  more  favored.  In  whatever  di- 
rection i  turn  niy  eyes,  there  is  every  wltero  such  an 
exuberant  e  of  Lilessings  to  those  who  uill  perfurni  tlieir 
duty, that  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitiite  to  complain, 
and  the  height  of  folly  to  abandon  a  certain  good  (ijr 
that  which  is  at  hesl  uncertain  and  doubtful.  I  cling  to 
her  with  the  warmest  aflection  of  a  child  ;  and  having 
been  so  long  sheltered  and  nourished  by  her  never  fail- 
ing care  and  kindness,  1  ask  only  that  I  may  find  my 
last  resting  place  in  the  lap  which  gave  me  b  rth. —  H 
CoLMiN. 


THER.MO.METIUCAL. 

Reported  tor  ttle  New  F^iiclarul  Farmer. 
Rao^softhe  Tiieriiiometerat  tlie  Gardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Hrigbton,  Ma.^s.   in  j»  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  etiding  Jan.  31. 
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UKIGHTON    MARKET. —  Mo^•DAr,  Feb.  1,  1841. 
Kepnrteil  fortlie  New  Snglund  Fnniier. 
At  Market  390  Beef  Cattle,  70  Stores,  and  1250  Sheep. 
60  Beef  Cattle  unsold. 

Prices.—  Beef  Cattle. — We  reduce  our  quotations  to 
conform  to  sales  to  day.  A  few  were  sold  on  Saturday 
at  higher  prices.  We  quote  a  few  extra,  $G25. — 
First  quality  $5  7.5  a  6  00.  Second  quality,  $5  00  a 
$5  00.     Third  quality,  $i  25  a  $5  00. 

Sheep.  —  We  quote  lots  at  .f2  00,  §2  GO,  $2  75.— 
Wethers,  $3  75,  $4  25,  f4  75  and  $5  00. 

Stoine.  —None  at  Market.  About  200  are  expected 
next  week. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  tcith  great  care,  weekly, 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market,  S3  asked. 
Red  Top,  by  the  hag  60  to  70  c.  Clover— Northern,  12  )  -2  c. 
very  little  in  Market.  — Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10  c.  Klax 
Seed,  SI  37  to  1   50  bu.     Lucerne,  25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  So  37— Genesee  S5  31— Ohio 
Is  12 

Gll.AIN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  60  to  61  c  -Round 
Tellow  57  to  58 — Southern  Flat  Yellow  55 — White  63. 
Kye — Northern  65  to  67 — Southern  60  to  65.  Oats  — South- 
ern 3;^  to  3S— Northern  40  to  44. 

PROVISIO.SS.  Beef— Mess  Slo  50  to  11  09— Prime 
«6  50— No.  1  S9  00.  Pork— Extra- 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  S|3  00.  Hams — Northern  9  c.  per  lb — Southern, 
none.  Laril  —  Boston  9  c  per  lb. — Southern,  8  to  8  1-2. 
Butter — Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  to  lS--Sbippin5  8  •"  '4- 
Whole  Hoys  5  1-2  to  6  c. 

HAY,  per  ton,  Sl7  to  17  60— Eastern  Screwed  812  to 
13  50 

CHEF..*E-Old  11  c— News. 

EGGS  2  1  to  -2.-,. 

POULTRV— Chickens  11  to  12  1-2  c.  per  lb.— Turkeys 
12  1-2— lleeso  10. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  cha'.ne  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  but  a  liinite.i  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  ol  fine  Fleeces  the 
tlock  i^  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Sa.xony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  B5  c. — American  full  blood,  washed,  47  to  50 — Do 
3  4  blond,  washed,  44  to  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40— 1-4  and  ciunmon  do,  35  to  37 --Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  25— Do.  unwashed.  10  to  14— Roii^jasi  Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpieked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  4 !  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


GARDEN   SKKDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Hhicck  &  Cc.  at  the  Nkw  England 
Fahmer  Office,  No.  61  and  52  North  Market  SI.  lios- 
ton.  The  subscribers  would  inlorm  the  public  that  Ihey 
have  now  on  band  the  largest  colleelion  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornumeniai  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate. 

Our  seeds  are  either  "raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
liikeii  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
geiiume,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  tliey  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  doll.s.  ami  upwards 
will  he  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  lilieral  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS 


Sugar  Beet. 

Ruia  Baga. 

Mangel  Wurtzel. 

Ballaline's  New  Royal  do 

New  Red  Globe  do.  )  superior 

White  Tankard  Turnip. 

Yellow                 do.  \  varieties. 

Red  do. 

Carrot  Lon^  Orange. 

Red  Round  do. 

"      Allringham. 

While  do. 

"      New  White,  extra  fine. 

White  Globe  do. 

Pumpkin,  sorts. 

Green  Round  do. 

\\  heat — various  sorts. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Barley,  do. 

Buckwheat. 

live,  do. 

Broom  Com. 

Potatoes,  do. 

Millet. 

Indian  Corn,  do. 

Buckthorn.     ?    ^     „  j 
Locust.               for  Hedges 

Oats,  do. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sons,  Cabbage  2o 
siirls,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties.  Cucumber  do,  Cress,  Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  grea't 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Beas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Radish  of  sorts| 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thy  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  m  papers 
ready  lor  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  f>0  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1  4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U 
Slates.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Jan.  27,  1841. 


ILI.,IS'S    IjATEST    IltlPROVED 
CUTTER. 


VEGETABLE 


Forsa.c  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  61  and  52  North  Markel  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  \  eg.nable  Cutter.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  tor  the  purpose  ol  eutting  Ruta  Bn.oa.  Manuel  Wurt- 
zei,  and  mlirr  roots.  The  great  objeelion'to  other  machines, 
is  their  cutting  the  roots  into  slices  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  get  hold  of  them:  lliis  machine 
w'llh  a  Utile  alteration,  cuts  them  into  large  or  small  pieces 
ot  such  Shane  as  is  most  cnnvenieut  for  the  cattle  to  eat  It 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  mo  s  per  min- 
'"^-  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


RURE^?iiM 


EDMUND  rHAST8NGS.6(  CO. 


No.  101  State  St.  keep  coiiManlly  for  sale.  Winter.  Spring 
and  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  bleached  and  unbleached  :  which  they 
warrant  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  to  burn  without 
crustini;. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  I,  1841.  isly 


GREEN'S  PATENT   STRA'W  Cl'TTER. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  al  IheNew  England  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Nos.  51  and  52  North  Mar- 
li.fl  Street,  have  for  sale,  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutler,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  not  I.efore 
applied  to  a»y  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent etfeclsof  ihis  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are; 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  It.  that  tlie  strength  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  sutfeeient 
to  work  It  efliciently. 

2.  With  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  bush- 
els a  minuie,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  claimed 
liy  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  stronsly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 


BACHELDERS'  PATENT  PLANTING 
MACHINE 

This  Machine,  recently  invented  by  L.  &S.  H.  Batchei,- 
DER,  of  Hampstead  N.  H.  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
labor  saving  implements  ever  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
farmer  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  certain  and  reg- 
ul;  r  m  its  operation.  It  is  calculated  to  plant  all  kinds  of 
seed  usually  planted  in  hills  or  diills. 

This  Machine  is  constructed  on  principles  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  all  others  of  s:milar  purpose.  It  performs  the 
operation  of  planting  without  opening  a  furrow,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  covers,  that  are  contiinially  liable  to  clog,  and 
gel  out  of  order.  It  simply  raises  the  soil  a  little,  and  at 
the  same  lime  drops  the  seed  at  any  distance  desired,  when 
the  soil  falls  back  to  its  origiual  place,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  moveable  guiige,  that  leaves  the  soil  lo  any 
depth  over  the  seed  which  the  operator  chooses  ;  it  also  re- 
moves all  small  stones  and  sods  from  the  ground  where  the 
seed  is  deposited. 

This  Machine  has  been  in  operation  during  the  past  seas- 
on and  thoroughly  tested  by  practical  Farmers  and  Mechan- 
ics in  Slassacbuselts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  them  a  complete  and  useful  Machine,  and  is  al- 
lowed by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  superior  to  every  other 
implement  of  the  kind  now  in  use  in  the  Uniled  Slates.  It 
operates  equally  well  on  wet  or  dry  ground,  and  is  warranted 
to  work  well  on  any  ground  ihat  can  be  furrowed  with  the 
common  plough. 

O"  Orders  will  be  received  by  L.  &  S.  H.  Bacheldee, 
Hampsttad,  N.  H..  or  by  ihe  subscriber  at  Ilarerhill, 
Mass.,  their  General  Agent  for  the  United  Slates,  for  the 
Planter,  or  a  right  to  manufacture  and  dispose  of  them. 
Any  communication  addressed  to  cither  will  receive  atten- 
"on.  T.J.GOODRICH. 

Deerfield,  N.  Y  May  27,  1840. 
TO  THE  PUBLIC- We  whose  names  are  hereunto  an- 
nexed, rerliry  that  we  have  examined  Bacneldcr;.'  Patent 
P:anlins'  Machine,  and  seen  it  operate  on  several  of  our 
farms  in  Deerfield,  Oneida  County;  the  seed  planted  there- 
by seems  well  planted,  wherever  the  ground  is  in  proper  or- 
der, and  is  now  coming  up  ;  and  we'believe  the  Machine 
fully  answers  the  description  given  of  it  in  tlie  handbills  de- 
scriliing  anil  recommending  it,  and  heartily  concur  in  said 
recommendnlion,  believing  as  we  do  that  it'  will  prove  a  val- 
uable lai.or  saving  Machine,  and  on  good  laud  will  soon 
supersede  the  labor  of  planting  by  hand  in  the  old  and  com- 
mon methofl. 

DOLPHUS   SKINNER, 
SAIMUEL  LOOK, 
BENJAMIN  NORTHAP. 
'am.  Dec.  30. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLEARNESS  OF  SOUND  AT  NIGHT. 

Tlie  areater'clearness  with  wliich  distant  sounds 
are  heard  in  tl>e  night,  is  an   intrre.t.n<r  phenome- 
non     It  was  noticed  by  the  ancients,  and  ascribed 
to  the  repose  of  animated    nature.       Wlien    Hum- 
boldt heard  the  noise  of  the  preat  cataracts  of   the 
Oronoco,  his  attention  wiS  directed  to  tins  cnnons 
fact  •  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  noise  was 
three  times  louder  durin-r  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
As  the  humn.ing  of  the  insects  was   much    greater 
in  the  n.M.t  than    in   the   day,  and  as    the   breeze 
which  might  have  agitated  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
never  rose  till  after  sunset,  he  was  led   to  seek  for 
another  cause  of  the  phenmnenon.       In    hot    days, 
when  warm  currents  of  air  ascend  from    the  healed 
ground,  and  mix  with  the  cold   air  above,  ot    a  dif- 
ferent density,  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere 
is  so  much  atiVcted,  that  every  object  seen  through 
it  appears  to  be  in  motion,  just  as  when  we  look  to 
an  ohjec*  over  a  fire,    or    the    flame   of   a   candle. 
The  air,  therefore,  during  the  day,  is  a  mixed  me- 
dium, in  which  the  sounds  are  reflected  and    scat- 
tered in  passing  through  streams  of  air  of   different 


tered  in  passing  uiruuj;ii  =.i^^.."  "■-•■  -•     -  ,-    ,  , 

densities,  as  in  the    experiment  of   mixing    atmos-    to  flight  and  never 

pheric  air  and  hydrogen.      At  midnight,  on  the  con-    '"•-  <-"  ' 

traiy,  when  the  air  is   transparent    and   ot  uniform 
densitv,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  brilliancy  and  num- 
ber of' the  stars,  the  slightest  sound  reaches  the  car 
without  interruption.      M.   Chladni    has   illustrated 
the  effect  of  a  mixed  medium  by  an   experiment  ot 
easy  repetition.     If  we  pour  sparkling  champaigne 
into  a  tall  glass  till  it  is  half  full,  the  glass    cannot 
be  made  to  ring  by  a  stroke  on   its  edge,  but  emits 
a  dull,  disagreeable  and  puffy   sound.     The   effect 
continues  as  long  as  the   eftervescenoe   lasts,    and 
while  the  wine  is  filled  with  air    bubbles.      But  as 
the    effervescence     subsides,    the   sound    becomes 
clearer,  till  at  last  the  glass  rings    as  usual,   when 
the  air  bubbles- disappeared.     By  re-producing  the 
effervescence  the  sound    is  deadened   as  before.— 
The  same  experiment  may  be    made  with  efferves- 
cence of  malt  liquors  ;  and    with  still    more    effect 
by  putting  a  piece  of  a  sponge,  or  a   little  wool  or 
tow  into  a  tumbler  of  water.     The  cause  of  the  re- 
sult obtained  by  M.  Chladni,  is  that  the    glass  and 
liquid  contained,  in  order  to    give  a  musical  sound, 
must  vibrate  regularly  in    unison  as    a  system,  and 
if  any  considerable  part  of  a  system  is  unsuscepti- 
ble of  regular  vibration,  the  whole  must    be    so. — 
This  exp'eriment  has  been  employed  by    Humboldt 
to  illuHrate  and    explain  the    phenomenon  of   dis- 
tant sounds  being  more  distinctly  heard  d-uring  the 
night. — Eiic^do.  Amtr. 


NEV.     ENGLAND    FARMER 


Treat  favor  if  he  would  assist  him  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  His  neighbor  being 
willincT  to  humor  the  candidate  for  a  change  "t 
worlds,  told  him  he  was  just  going  into  the  woods 
to  chopping,  and  that  if  he  would  accompany  him 
he  would  fell  a  tree  upon  him,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  With  a  verv  little  trouble. 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  weary- 
of-the-world,  "and  shall  consider  myself  bound  to 
you  for  life.     I'll  go  ond  be  killed  directly." 

Accordingly  he    followed    the   axe-man   to    the  , 
woods      A  tall  tree  was  chosen,  and  he  was  direct- 
ed  where  to  stand,  so  as  to   receive  the   full    force 
of  its  fall.     He  fixed   himself  on   the    spot,  folded 
his  arms,  and    prepared  to    wait  the    event.       The 
chopper  began  to  lay  on  the  vigorous  blows,  while 
the  death  candidate  kept  his  eye   upon  the    top   ot 
the  tree,  to  see  when  it  would  fall.     He  stood  very 
con.posedly  for  a  while  ;  but  at  length  began  to  ap- 
pear uneasy  and    not   perfectly    satisfied    with    his 
prospects.      And  while  the  axe-man  seemed  to  him 
to  redouble  his  blows,  he  kept  winking   and   winli- 
in<r,  he  thought  he  perceived  the  tree  begin  to  nod, 
an'd  that  the  next  moment  would  be  his  last      1  he 
cold  sweat  began  to  isoue  from    his  skin,    his  limbs 
trembled— he  could  stand  it    no  longer!      He  look 
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looked  behind    him  until  he  had 
act  a"t  least  forty  rods,  when  he    ventured  to   stop.  | 
He  was  pursued  by  the   axe  man,  who   on   coming 
up,  asked  him  whv  he  ran  away. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "I  was  afraid  if  I  staid  there  I 
should  be  killed  !" 

"  I  thought,"  returned  the  chopper,   "you    came 

cm  purpose  to  be  killed."  . 

"  Ah  true,"  replied  the  man  with  great  simplici- 
ty "  but  I  forrrol  that.  O  how  I  tremble  !  If  I  d 
staid  there  a  minute  longer,  I  should  h^ive  been  a 
dead  man.     What  a  cra.sh  it  made  when  it  fell . 

"  Crash  !  why  the  tree  is  standing  yet.  I  mere- 
ly chopped  with  the  head  of  the  axe." 

"  With  the  head  of  the  axe  '.  do  you  say  so  .'  U 
you  cheating  rascal!  But  I'll  never  trust  you  to 
kill  me  again,  I'll  bo  hanged  if  1  do." 


POUDRETTl'. 

This  valuable   manure  may  be   had  on  application   to  the 
s,ul.seril>er,  at  ihe  ofike  ol  the   "  Neio  York  Poudrelle  Com- 
pany:'Sh   120  .\assau  street,  New  York,     ll  :s  in -odoroua, 
mul  may  he  Irans^iorted  in    harrels,  on  boar'l   ol   any  vessel 
or  sleomboiu,  v.iihout  offenee—and  it  will  be   found  an  ex- 
ceedingly valualile  article  as  a  fertilizer  on  anij  sod,  and  for 
am;  crops;  hnl  more  especially  lor  ganlciis  ami   flowers,  as 
there  are  no  loul  seeds  in  it.      Poudretle  has  licen   use.l  for 
three  seasons  with  entire  success  on  Long  Island,  by  many 
Iir;iciical    larmers,  as  may   be   ascertained  from   lellers  ami 
-.uuemenls  ma.le  hy  ilicm,  ami    published  at  ihis  office  in  a 
pamphlet  conlamin'i;  also  the  "  ad  ofincorporntion,"  granted 
lo   the  Company    l.y  the    Legislature  of  the    Stale  ol  ^ew 
1  y.irii  ;  and  olber  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject.      I  ''cc  3i 
I  cenis  per  bushel.     Barrels  cost  25  cents  each,  and    hold  4 
i  bushels,     Persons  wishing  to  make  an   experiment   on   a 
Ismail   sca'e  can  obtain  one  barrel  hy  enclosing  a /wo  dollar 
'  current  bank  hill— or  three  barrels  by  enclosing /w  dollars, 
free  of  postage.     On  receipt  of  themoney  the  article  will  lie 
put  up  anil  forwardeii  as  directed, 

*J'  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars — which  entitles 
the  lioluer  lo  one  hundred  bushels  ol  poudietle  annually, 
durin-'  Ihe  term  ol  ihe  charter;  fifty  bushels  in  time  kir  spriua; 
use  a"nd  titty  bushels  in  time  for  fall  use  Shares  takcu 
soon,  will  be  entitled  to  ihe  spring  dividend— and,  if  desired 
fir  experiinenl,  a  lew  bushels  may  be  had  this  fall. 

All  orders,  or  aophcalinns  in  relation  to  the  business, 
must  he  made   to   lti«   subscriber,    '2"  Nassau  sln^tiNeu 

^^  I  wish  it  disiinctly  understood  that  the  "  New  York 
I  Poudretic  Company"  is  in  no  way  conneclrd  with  ilie 
I'l.oili  Manulactunng  Company,"  of  which  Anthony  Dcy 
I  and  Peler  Barthelemynre,  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dee.  a,  IS4U.  3m.  D.  K.  M. 


POrUKETTE. 

The  subscribers  reside  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  many 
of  us  in  the  vicinily  of  the  works  erected  by  Anlhuny  Dry. 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  llackensack  river,  in  Ne*- 
Jersey  for  ihe  manufactory  ol  Urate  and  Poudrelle,  call...i 
"  77ie  Lodi  Manufaduring  Company"  We  have  used  tl  . 
noudreite  on  the  Spring  Crops  this  year,  iS4ii.  \\  e  find  a 
a  mluablc  manure,  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  ve  ha:c 
ever  used,  and  considering  the  facility  of  ils  lranspoTtat..m 
to  tlie  field  the  small  quantity  required  m  the  appncuiion  to 
the  crops,  flic  quickness  of  ils  operation  on  re^etable  rmllrr, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied -a\Uc»d  lo  recom 
mend  iis  use  lo  the  farmer  and  gardener  as  the  cheapest  ami 
best  manure,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Those  of  us  who  have  applied  it  to  corn  and  polalnes  tbiiili 
that  it"  ripens  those  vegeiables  quicker  than  anv  other  ma 
nnre  bv  several  weeks. 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  IMO 

Jacob  D.  Van   Winkle. 

John  J:  yewkirk. 

John  Tise 


THE  HONEY  BEE. 
This  bee,  when  collecting  the  pollen  of   flowers, 
which  constitutes  the  "  bee    bread,"    never    passes 
from  one  kind  of  flower    to    another,   as  has    been 
supposed.     If  it  first  light  upon  a   honey.suckle,    it  | 
continues  to  collect  from    this    flower  until  it   has 
loaded  Its  thighs  with  as  much  as    it  can   carry    a- 
way      The  bee  is  governed  in  this  hy  an    instinct 
that  makes  it  a  co-laborer  in   the  ..rdinary  work  of 
natural  re-productiveness.     The   pollen,  or    frucli- 
fyino- dust,  IS  carried  from    flower  to    flower  ot    the 
same  species,  and  thus  the  bee  aide  the  operations 
of  nature  by   distributing  the    pollen,    necessary  to 
the  fruitfulncss  of  plants.     If  the  bee  were  to   pass 
from  a  clover  blossom,    with  the  pollen  adhering  to 
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George  Deinott. 
Henry  Draylon. 
Josiah  Hnrnhlower. 
Corns.  Van  Winkle. 
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Li.  C.  Van  Riper. 
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THE  MAN  THAT  WISHED  FOR  DEATH. 

The  habit  of  avoiding  personal    dang-r,  or  the  ]  ^^  ^         ^^^^  j,^|^j  ^p^^,,  j,  honeysuckle,  wuuld  pro 
instinct  that  leads  to  the  preservation  of   life  is ^so    j^^^.^  ^  |',yi,rij^  or  mongrel  species  of  flower.    How 


Blroni?,  that  persons  who  are  resolved  on  suicide, 
sometimes  conduct  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner,  un- 
der the  fear  of  that  death  which  they  are  desirous 
of  procuring. 

We  hnve  heard  a  story  of  a  countryman  who 
liad  made  up  his  mind  to  "shuffle  ofl"  his  mortal 
coil,"  and  only  waited  until  he  had  settled  in  fiis 
mind  the  most  comfortable  way  of  dying.  Not 
being  able  readily  to  agree  with  himself  on  this 
important  point,  he  informed  a  i  eighbor  of  his, 
whom  he  met  with  his  axe  on  his  siioulder,  that  he 
was  resolved  upon   death,  and    would  take  it  as   a 


wonderful  are  the  orderly  operations  of  nature  !  and 
certainly  among  the  most  wonderful  is  this  peculiar 
instinct  of  the  honey  bee. 


Shares  in  the  above  company  are  »I00  each,  and  may  hi 
had  by  applying  in  Anthony  Dey  No.  73  Cedar  bi.  Net 
York —The  owner  will  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annurr| 
payable  in  money,  or  ,M.  bushels  of  Poudrctte  The  price  t 
[hise  who  buy  Poodrette  is  40  cents  a  bushel.  '  ™^^""  "' 
Stockholders  12  cents  a  bushel.  One  cents  worth,  that  _ 
20  Gills,  will  manure  20  hills  of  corn,  and  the  like  quantU 
13  hills  of  Potatoes. 

Newspapers  friendly  to  agriculture  will  confer  a  favor  t 
the  Farmers  and  Gardeners  by  publishing  the  above. 

Dec.  22. . 

BOKB  MANURE. 

The  subscriber   informs  his  friends  ami  ihc    publi  •,  th 
alter  ton  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  thai  Krou; 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  sUmulaDt  that  can  be  appli.^ 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime   Icli  at  I 
Rone  Mill    near  Trcmoni   road,  m    i!oxbiir\,   at   llie    -\i 
HSand    Agricultural    Warehouse  ami  Seed  Slore,   No 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the   Post   Olhce  will  n. 
wilh  prompt  attention.  naHUM  WARP 

March  4 ,  1840  "^  AHUlu  vvam 


A'tw  Drink.—''  Mr  Gu/.zlefunction,  I  have  dis- 
covered a  new  drink  for  you.      Suppose    you  try    a 

"  Well  I  dc.n'l  care  if  I  do  :  [drinks.]  It  hasn  t 
eot  a  very  bad  taste  to  it;  and  if  my  memory  serves 
uie  right,  it  IS  what  they  call  water.  I  recollect 
drinking  some  of  the  stuff  when  I  was  a  lad. 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assoriment  of  Water  and  Hand  GrimKlo, 
consiantlyon  hand  and  lor  sale  by  AiMMI  C.  LO-^'l-^' 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  i-*ly.  Nov.  17, 


TRACE  CHAI.XS. 

Just  received,  direct   from  the  Knglish    manufacinresr 

casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  l^  '»  ' '   '^''[.^l-'^'^TcO 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOsLPH  BKLCK.  H  ci. 


AND     HORTICULTUIIAL     REGISTER. 


PU13LISHEP    BY  JOSEPH    BRECK   &    CO.,  NO.   52    NORTH  MARKET    STREET,    (AonicuLTonAi.    Warehoose.)— ALLEN  PUTNAM,  EDITOR. 
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FRUIT  TREES. 

We  publish  a  report  made  in  tlie  Senate  of  this 
State,  on  the  rights  of  neighbt)ring  proprietors, 
where  fruit  trees  growing  in  the  land  of  one,  over- 
hangs the  land  of  another.  The  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  when  otfered, 
it  was  remarked  by  a  Senator,  that  the  difficulty 
though  apparently  a  small  one,  was  frequently  re- 
curring, and  ought  to  be  settled.  The  Committee, 
however,  report  that  the  subject  has  frequently  been 
before  the  courts  in  England  and  this  country,  and 
although  there  have  lieen  no  adjudication.?  on  the 
question  in  tliis  State,  the  law  is  so  well  settled, 
that  no  special  legislation  is  needed.  We  find  by 
the  report,  wliich  is  very  learned  and  elaborate, 
that  the  subject  has  elicited  as  much  controversy 
among  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  law  as  of  the 
Common  law,  and  that  it  was  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  regulated  by  distinct  enactments, 
by  the  framers  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  report 
contains  information  which  is  not  only  curious,  but 
will  be  useful  to  those  who  may    have  occasion   to 

make  a  practical  application  of   it Boston   Daily 

Advertiser. 

In  Senate,  Jan.  22,  1841. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who  were  direct- 
ed to  consider  and  report,  whether  any  provision 
by  law  ought  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  own- 
ers of  adjacent  lands,  as  to  fruit  and  other  trees 
standing  near  the  boundary  lines  of  such  lands, 
ask  leave  to 

REPORT. 

The  question  whether  any  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  necessary  to  declare  or  vary  the  rights  of 
adjoining  proprietors,  on  whose  lands  are  trees, 
which,  growing  on  the  land  of  one  proprietor,  over- 
hang  the  land  of  the  other,  necessarily  involves  an 
inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  law  upon  this 
subject.  No  case  directly  involving  that  law,  has 
ever,  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Committee,  been 
decided  in  this  Commonwealth;  but  there  have 
been  elsewhere  decisions  sufficient  in  number,  in 
authority,  and  in  conclusiveness  of  reasoning.',  to 
indicate  what  would  be  the  result  if  such  a  case 
should  occur  in  our  own  courts. 

There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  among  the 
earlier  English  authorities  in  relation  to  tliis  sub- 
ject. In  the  case  of  Waterman  vs.  Soper,  1  Lord 
Raymond's  Reports,  737,  decided  in  16:»7,  and  in  an 
anonymous  case  in  -J.  Rolle's  Reports,  a.5,5,  decided 
in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  was 
hold,  that  if  A  plant  a  tree  upon  the  extrejnest 
limits  cf  his  land,  and  the  tree  growing  extend  its 
roots  into  the  land  of  B,  next  adjoining,  A  and  B 
are  tenants  in  common  of  this  tree.  But  if  all  the 
root  grows  in  the  land  of  A,  though  the  boughs 
overshadow  the  land  of  B,  yet  the  branches  follow 
tlio  root,  and  the  property  of  the  whole  is  in  A. — 
Probably  from  these  cases,  in  connexion  with  the 
well  known  maxnn,  '•  Whosoever  owns  the  ground, 
it  13  his  up  to  the    sky,"  originated    the  impression 


which  is  so  universal  among  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth,  that  the  proprietor  whose  land  is 
overhung  by  fruit  trees,  has  a  right  to  all  the  fruit 
on  the  overhanging  branches. 

But  these  cases  are  distinctly,  and  for  good  rea- 
sons, overruled  by  other  authorities,  both  English 
and   American. 

In  Masters  v.-^.  Pollie,  2  Rolle's  Reports,  141,  de- 
cided in  the  17th  year  of  James  I.,  it  was  held  that 
if  a  tree  grow  in  A's  close,  though  the  roots  grow 
in  B's  soil,  yet  the  body  of  the  tree  being  in  A's 
soil,  the  tree  belongs  to  him;  and  this  last  case  is 
cited  with  approbation,  and  commented  upon  as 
overruling  the  two  first,  in  Holder  vs.  Coates,  1st 
.Moody  and  Malkin's  Reports,  112,  decided  in  Eng- 
land in  1827  ;  in  which  case  it  was  again  held, 
that  "if  a  tree  grows  nerr  the  confines  of  land  of 
two  parties,  so  that  the  roots  extend  into  the  soil 
of  each,  the  properly  in  the  tree  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  that  land  in  which  the  tree  was  first  sown 
or  planted." 

In  Dane's  Digest,  vol.  3,  ch.  70,  art.  8,  sec.  18, 
the  case  of  Waterman  vs.  Soper  is  cited,  and  the 
compiler  states  his  belief  that  the  piinciple  of  that 
case  is  not  adopted  in  tliis  country. 

In  Lyman  vs.  Hale,  11  Connecticut  Reports,  177, 
decided  in  1836,  after  an  argument  in  which  all 
the  learning  of  the  subject  was  exhausted,  it  was 
held  that  "  if  a  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  stands  on 
the  land  of  A,  extend  some  of  its  branches  over, 
and  some  of  its  roots  into,  the  land  of  B,  A  and  B 
are  not  joint  owners  or  tenants  in  common  of  such 
tree,  but  it  is,  with  such  overhanging  branches  and 
the  fruit  thereof,  the  sole  property  of  A  ;  and  if  B 
gather  the  fruit  from  such  overhanging  branches, 
and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  ho  is  liable  in 
trespass  to  A. 

Your  Committee  have  found  no  case  where  il 
was  ever  contended  to  be  law,  that  the  property  in 
overhanging  branches  or  fruit  passed  to  the  pro. 
prietorof  the  land  which  they  overhung,  unless  the 
roots  also  drew  some  part  of  their  sustenance  from 
the  same  land  ;  and  it  is  now  well  settled  that  in 
all  cases  the  fruit  and  branches  "follow  the  settle- 
ment"  of  the  body  of  the  tree.  'Ihe  man  who  al- 
lows the  branches  of  his  tree  to  overhang  his  neigh- 
bor's field,  undoubtedly  commits  a  wrong;  but  he 
does  not  thereby  lose  his  title  to  those  branches, 
any  more  than  he  would  lose  his  title  to  his  cattle 
by  their  being  found  trespassing,  through  his  neg- 
ligence, upon  his  neighbor's  field. 

A  proprietor  of  land  has  a  right  to  undisturhed 
possession  of  earth  and  air,  from  the  limits  of  his 
own  ground  to  the  sky  ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  he  shall  acquire  the  ownership  of  every 
thing  which  interrupts  or  trespasses  upon  his  pos- 
session. 

The  title,  then,  to  the  whole  tree  is  in  the  pro- 
prietor on  whose  land  is  the  trunk.  But  the  pro- 
prietor who  permits  his  tree  to  overshadow  or  to 
draw  nourishment  from  his  neighbor's  land,  does 
that  neighbor  an  injury,  and  permits  a  nuisance,  for 
which  there  are  obvious  and  easy  remedies.  In 
Morrice  vs.  Baker,  3  Bulstrode,  lli8,  decided  in  the 
14*.h  year  of  James  I,,  it  was  remarked  by    Justice 


Croke,  "  one  may  cut  down  boughs  if  they  hang 
over  his  ground."  The  court  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  case  of  Lyman  vs.  Hale,  already  cited,  held 
the  same  doctrine.  The  suggestion  of  Judge 
Croke  is  also  quoted  as  good  law  by  Mr  Chitty,  an 
English  law  writer  of  high  authority,  in  his  Gene- 
ral Practice,  1,  653.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  it  would 
seem  that  there  ought  to  be  a  previous  request  to 
the  neighbor  to  abate  the  nuisance,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  abate  it  myself" 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  if  the  party  thus  injured 
or  annoyed  should  prefer  not  to  right  himself  by 
taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  a  remedy  by 
action  would  be  open  to  him.  The  books  are  full 
of  analogous  cases,  in  which  the  party  injured  has 
sometimes  adopted  the  one  and  sometimes  the  oth- 
er, of  these  two  modes  of  redress.  Thus  in  2 
Sulkeld,  459,  and  in  Clark  vs.  Penruddock,  5  Coke, 
101,  102,  the  cases  of  "one  building  his  house  so 
as  to  overhang  mine,"  and  of  "  one  building  a  house 
so  near  mine  as  to  throw  water  upon  mine,"  are  re- 
ferred to  as  cases  of  nuisances  which  are  subject 
to  be  removed  by  force  without  the  intervention  of 
legal  proceedings  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  15th 
of  Mass.  Reports,  280,  Siimner  vs.  Finegan,  pre- 
sents a  case  where  an  action  was  sustained  against 
the  defendant,  for  suffering  the  spouts  of  his  house 
to  be  leaky,  to  the  plaintiff"'s  damage.  A  case 
more  directly  in  point  is  that  of  Pickering  vs.  Rudd, 
4  Campbell's  Reports,  220,  decided  in  181.5,  where- 
in it  was  held  that  when  the  defendant  nails  to  his 
own  wall  a  board  which  overhangs  the  plaintiff's 
close,  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  will  be  sus. 
tained  against  the  defendant. 

On  the  question,  whether  the  proprietor  of  over- 
hanging fruit  has  a  right  to  pick  it  up  after  it  has 
dropped  on  his  neighbor's  land,  the  law  is  perhaps 
somewhat  unsettled.  In  Mitten  vs.  Fandrye,  Pop- 
ham's  Reports,  1G2,  decided  in  the  22d  year  of 
James  I.,  Judge  Doderidge  quotes  with  approba- 
tion a  case  from  the  year  books,  8th  ed.  IV.,  to  the 
following  effect:  "  If  a  tree  grow  in  a  hedge,  and 
the  fruit  fall  into  another  man's  land,  the  owner 
may  fetch  it  in  the  other  man's  land.  But  in  An- 
thony vs.  Haney,  7  Bingham's  Reports,  19J,  decid- 
ed in  1632,  the  Court  limit  the  operation  of  this 
rule  to  cases  where  fruit  may  thus  fall  by  accident ; 
and  Chitty,  in  his  General  Practice,  cites  this  last 
case  as  modifying  and  settling  the  law  upon  this 
point.  Whether  fruit  falling  at  its  maturity  from 
an  overhanging  branch  can  be  considered  as  com- 
ing within  this  rule  of  accident,  or  whether  license 
to  gather  must  not  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of 
notice  to  remove  the  nuisance,  are  questions  which 
the  other  ascertained  rights  and  remedies  of  the 
proprietor  who  is  intruded  upon,  make  of  very  lit- 
tle practical  importance. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  they  have  stated  it,  though  perhaps  widely 
different  from  the  common  belief,  will  yet  be  found 
so  equitable  in  its  principles  and  so  fair  in  its  ope- 
rations, as  to  call  for  no  action  of  the  Legislature. 
They  liave  gone  the  more  minutely  into  its  details, 
as  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  ignorance  of 
the  real  state    of  the  law  and   the    exact  rights  of 
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parties  has  led  to  much  petty  annoyance  and  ill 
feeling  between  adjoining  proprietors.  The  sub- 
ject, although  one  apparently  of  a  most  trifling 
character,  has  been  a  source  of  dissension  anion" 
the  proprietors  and  jurists  of  the  continent  as  well 
as  of  England,  and  was  thought  worthy  by  the 
great  men  who  framed  the  Napoleon  Code,  of  be- 
ing settled  by  specific  and  minute  enactment.  In 
the  Digest  of  the  Civil  Law,  it  is  in  one  place  laid 
down  (lib.  47,  7,  fi,)  that  "though  a  tree  be  nour- 
ished by  roots  which  strike  into  the  land  of  a  neigh- 
bor, yet  it  shall  still  belong  to  him  in  whose  ground 
it  was  planted."  And  in  another  part  of  the  same 
digest  (lib.  41,  1,  7,  13)  it  is  said  in  substance,  that 
if  a  tree  be  planted  in  one  man's  land  nnd  derives 
its  nourishment  from  another's,  it  shall  belong  to 
him  from  whose  land  it  is  nourished  ;  and  if  it  is 
only  partly  nourished  in  his  land,  it  shall  belong  in 
common  to  the  prc.prirtor  of  the  land  on  which  it 
was  planted,  and  of  the  land  by  which  it  is  partly 
nourished. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Napoleon  on 
this  subject  are  as  follows  : 

''  Art.  671.  It  is  not  allowable  to  plant  trees  of 
lofty  trunk,  but  at  the  distance  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations actually  existing,  or  by  constant  and  ac- 
knowledged usages  ;  and  in  default  of  regulations 
and  usages,  only  at  the  distance  of  two  metres  from 
the  line  which  separates  two  estates  in  trees  ol 
lofly  trunk,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  metre  in 
the  case  of  other  trees  and  quick  hedges. 

"Art.  G72.  A  neighbor  may  require  trees  and 
hedges  planted  at  a  less  distance,  to  be  pulled  up. 

"He  whose  property  is  overshadowed  by  the 
branches  of  his  neighbor's  trees,  may  compel  the 
latter  to  cut  off  such  branches. 

"  If  it  be  the  roots  which  encroach  on  his  estate, 
he  has  a  right  to  cut  them  therein  himself." 

Yonr  Committee  repeat  that  neither  the  above 
regulations,  so  far  as  they  differ  from  our  own  law, 
nor  any  other  which  hive  occurred  to  them,  ap- 
pear to  them  at  once  so  well  adapted  to  secure  the 
rights  of  parties,  and  so  free  Irom  the  imputation  of 
harassing  and  arbitrary  interference,  as  the  rules 
of  common  law  now  in  force  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  They,  therefoie,  ■  recommend  no  legisla- 
tion, and  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 
For  the  Committee, 

GEO.  T.  DAVIS. 


SILK  CULTURE. 
The     following    communication    being    entirely 
free  from  the  visionary  and   speculative    character 
belonging  to    many    articles    upon  the  subject,    is 
readily  admitted  to  our  columns. 

Mr  Editor — Permit  me  through  tlie  medium 
of  your  useful  paper,  to  give  a  shore  account  of  my 
doings  in  the  silk-growing  business  the  past  sea- 
son. I  shall  omit  for  the  present  most  of  the  de^ 
tails  which  are  usually  given  in  statements  of  this 
kind. 

My  feeding  commenced  at  the  usual  time  in  the 
spring,  with  a  small  lot  of  the  grey,  or  what  are 
called  sulphur  worms.  The  eggs  were  obtained 
from  Philadelphia,  as  my  whole  supply  of  this  arti- 
cle had  failed,  from  being  kept  in  too  damp  a  place 
during  the  winter.  At  the  same  time  I  set  agoing 
a  smaller  lot  of  small  white  or  two  crop  wornis,  fo°r 
the  purpose  of  getting  eggs  to  go  on  with.  From 
these  I  obtained  a  full  supply  of  egga  for  my  sum- 


in  or's  work.     The  hatching,  feeding   and    winding 
all  went  on  according  to  my  wishes. 

My  shelves  were  three  times  filled.  First  with 
the  greys,  second  with  the  early  second  hatchins 
of  the  whites,  and  finally  with  a  later  company  of 
the  same  kind. 

I  used  the  same  bushes  over  and  over  again :  for 
nn  this  article  most  of  my  cocoons  were  wound. 
They  had  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  for- 
mer year,  and  now  I  have  laid  them  by  for  future 
use.  1  have  tried  various  methods  for  winding,  as 
recommended  by  the  writers  on  this  subject,  hut 
still  incline  for  the  most  part  to  the  old  bushing 
system. 

iMy  operations  were  on  a  small  scale,  but  all 
went  on  with  entire  success,  producing  between 
thirty  and  forty  busliels  of  good  cocoon.s,  besides 
all  which  were  used  for  making  eggs  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  enough  for  a  much  larger  operation 
another  year. 

My  trees  are  small,  surrounding  my  cocoonery, 
and  the  leaves  were  gathered  with  great  facility 
and  little  cost  ;  they  are  of  almost  all  the  varieties 
now  in  use,  as  the  White,  Canton,  Alpine,  E.xpan. 
sa,  but  mostly  the  Multicaulis;  and  on  this  latter 
kind  most  ot  my  feeding  was  performed. 

All  my  silk  culture  was  in  connexion  with  farm- 
ing operations,  and  my  plans  are  laid  for  pursuing 
tho  business  in  the  same  way  in  future. 

Between  4  and  'MO  bushels  of  turnips  for  stock 
were  raised  with  very  little  labor  between  the  rows 
of  my  trees,  on  between  3  and  4  acres,  besides 
large  quantities  which  were  fed  out,  tops  and  all, 
as  the  crop  was  maturing. 

I  have  studied  many  rules  for  the  management 
of  worms,  and  for  conducting  the  whole  of  the  silk 
making  business;  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  the 
most  important  part  of  it  is  to  feed  the  worms  well 
with  loaves  fresh  and  good,  through  the  day,  and 
if  convenient,  in  the  night,  with  branches  or  with- 
out them.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  these  voracious 
feeders,  in  whtit  form  their  food  is  dealt  out  to 
them.  Their  progress,  maturity  and  fullness  of 
growth  are  all  essentially  promoted  by  a  full  sup- 
ply.  Leaves,  leaves,  is  their  motto — not  by  weight 
or  measure,  but  as  many  as  they  can  steadily  con- 
sume. 

IMy  white  mulberry  leaves  I  use  for  my  first 
feeding;  the  trees  are  in  a  nursery  of  many  thou- 
sands, very  close  together,  and  instead  of  picking 
the  leaves,  I  take  them  off  branches  and  all,  and 
in  the  same  manner  I  have  managed  with  a  part  of 
my  other  trees,  and  for  the  future  I  intend  to  do  so 
with  them  all.  This  metliod  makes  more  litter,  it 
is  true,  but  the  expedition  with  which  the  feeding 
is  carried  on,  and  tlie  more  healthy  position  of  the 
worms  on  beds  made  in  this  way,  much  more  than 
compensates  for  any  disadvantages  which  it  may 
mcur. 

I  have  done  something  in  this  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  the  past  season  was  the  first 
of  my  experiment  on  leaves  mostly  of  modern  trees  ; 
and  I  consider  I  have  fully  tested  their  fitness  as 
the  proper  food  for  worms,  and  also  the  entire 
adaptation  of  our  country,  climate  and  soil,  for  the 
silk-growing  business,  and  the  practicability  of  its 
successful  pursuit. 

I  am  furthermore  fully  satisfied  from  the  differ- 
ence I  have  seen  in  my  Chinese  trees,  which  have 
been  planted  a  number  of  years  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  they  are  becoming  assimilated  to  the 
climate,  and  that  in  a  few  years  they    will  take   a 


rank  among  more  hardy  trees   for   general  or   per- 
manent use. 

Yours,  respectfully,  ' 

DAVID  BENEDICT.       I 

Pawtuckel,  R.  /.,  Jan.  V>7,  1841. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmor. 


SIGN.S. 

Mr  EnnoR— Farmers,  from  the  nature  of  their 
occupation,  are  constant  observers  of  signs.  To 
them,  changes  in  the  weather  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Accordingly,  they  are  from  day  to 
day  on  the  look-out  to  watch  the  various  indica- 
tions by  which  these  changes  are  known,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  known.  Old  and  experienced  farmers 
frequently  acquire  great  tact,  if  I  may  call  it  bo, 
in  predicting  changes  in  the  weather.  It  is  a  study 
requiring  much  discrimination  and  careful  obser- 
vation of  a  scries  of  facts, — a  study,  which  should 
be  begun  with  the  farmer's  life  and  end  only  when 
his  toils  and  his  lile  are  ended.  For  this  purpose, 
a  farmer  should  keep  a  regular  note  book,  in  which 
his  observations  are  recorded.  In  this  way  he  will 
soon  learn  that  many  of  the  signs  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  certain,  are  some  of 
them  uncertain,  and  others  entirely  false  and  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  He  will  be  enabled  to  sep- 
arate the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to  retain  tlie 
one  and  discard  the  other. 

But  for  the  want  of  some  such  journal  or  memo- 
rial, many  farmers  adopt  all  the  prognostics  tliey 
happen  to  hear  of,  as  sure  and  indubitable.  They 
are  thus  led  to  shape  their  course  by  th.--  most 
fickle  and  silly  rules.  From  the  inultiludf-  "signs 
collected  together,  they  generally  find  or.:  ur  more 
by  which  to  predict  the  state  of  the  weather  tomor- 
row, and  when  tomorrow  comes,  they  almost  as 
generally  find  their  predictions  falsified.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  evil  cures  itself— that  frequent 
disappointment  will  cause  the  farmer  to  disregard 
all  signs.  But  it  is  not  so  :  a  favorite  sign  is 
clung  to,  as  if  the  reputation  of  its  observer  for 
judgment  and  discernment,  were  hung  upon  iL 
There  is  a  passion,  too,  in  many  minds  in  this  mat- 
ter, just  as  there  is  in  lotteries — a  passion  which 
ill  luck  seems  rather  to  strengthen  than  todiininisli. 

One  great  stimulant  to  this  passion  is  the  alma- 
nac, a  book  which  occupies  the  next  place  to  the 
bible,  on  every  farmer's  shelf  Here  the  changes 
of  the  moon  are  recorded,  and  their  record  is  con- 
sulted with  anxious  hopes  and  fears.  What  influ- 
ence the  changes  of  the  moon  has,  if  any,  upon  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
decide  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  far  less  and  far  less  cer- 
tain than  it  is  in  general  supposed  to  be.  Then 
there  is  the  running  account  for  each  month,  of  the 
probable  state  of  the  weather  in  that  month,  for 
which  the  almanac  is  consulted.  For  instance,  in 
one  month  you  will  find  it  recorded,  "  About  this 
time — look  out — for  a  storm — with  cool  nights," 
&c.  &c.  The  poor  farmer  reads  the  oracle  and 
looks  out — the  storm  and  the  cool  nights  may  come 
and  they  may  not  come — but  at  all  events,  he 
keeps  looking  out,  through  the  year  and  through 
the  almanac.  This  is  but  an  unprofitable  business, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  evil,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  Tho 
habit  of  mind  engendered  by  this  trusting  to  vaguo 
and  ridiculous  signs  respecting  the  weather,  indu- 
ces or  strengthens  a  tendency  to  rely  upon  signs 
in  other  matters.     The  good  old    almanac  must  be 
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consulted,  fcirsootli,  wlifin  a  calf  is  to  be  weaned,  to 
see  if  the  siyiis  are  riglit.  Thus  a  mere  arbitrary 
division  of  the  month  is  made  the  great  regulator 
of  a  subject,  with  whii'.li  tliat  division  lias  nothing 
more  to  do  than  with  the  man  in  the  moon.  Some 
will  contend  that  they  have  tried  the  operation  of 
weaning  when  the  signs  are  right  and  also  nhen 
they  are  not  right,  and  know  by  experience  that  in 
the  former  case  the  calf  doea  well,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, does  not.  Now  it  is  true  that  facts  are  facts, 
but  before  they  are  made  the  ground-work  of  prac- 
tice, they  should  be  well  tested.  A  single  fact 
proves  nothing,  in  cases  like  this:  it  may  be  a 
mere  coincidence,  which  may  not  again  oscur. 
Besides,  when  the  mind  is  bent  on  supporting  a 
particular  theory,  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  look  only 
for  facts,  and  at  facts  which  go  to  support  that  the- 
ory, and  to  shut  its  eyes  to  those  of  the  opposite 
character.  If  the  mind  were  open  to  conviction 
from  every  quarter,  and  not  biassed  by  preconceiv- 
ed opinions,  the  result  of  its  observations  would  be 
more  entitled  to  confidence.  And  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  preserve  his 
mind  from  aU  bias  and  prejudice,  either  for  or 
against  any  theory— to  keep  the  mind  free  to  fol- 
low in  that  pathway  in  which  a  series  of  incontes- 
table facts  clearly  points.  By  long  and  patient 
observation  and  careful  discrimination,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  humblest  farmer  to  render  the  great- 
est service  to  the  agricultural  interest;  but  by 
adopting  indiscriminately  all  the  whimsical  signs 
floating  through  the  community,  he  only  perpet- 
nates  error  and  ignorance,  and  obstructs  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement. 

In  my  next,  I  will,  with  your  leave,  continue  my 
remarks  by  considering  the  kindred  subject  of 
omens.  A  PLAIN  FARMER. 
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turkey,  and  such  like  !"— though  I  believe  the  high- 
est class  of  hog  feeding  would  not  make  our  mis- 
named Berkshires  fat  well.  I  say  misnamed,  be- 
cause I  cannot  hut  believe  from  such  respectable 
evidence  as  we  get  from  York  State,  that  the  Berk- 
shires are  a  better  hog  ;  but  they  are  black,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  breeding  while 
hogs,  and  think,  could  I  get  a  white  China  °boar,  I 
could  breed  up  some  of  our  best  native  hogs  to  my 
mark.  My  course  would  be  to  go  into  lirighton 
market  often,  and  select  the  best  white  sows  that 
came  there,  cover  them  with  the  China  boar,  and 
then  breed  back  to  the  China,  taking  but  one  cross; 
should  not  that  one  give  sufficient  size  and  hardi- 
hood, after  I  had  bred  up  sufficiently  I  would  take 
another,  and  if  this  failed,  should  stop,  not  having 
wit  or  wisdom  enough  to  know  what  next  to  da 
Would  this  course  give  me  good  pigs  ?  Will  you 
or  your  correspondents  answer  me  and   oblio-e 

A  BEGlNiNER. 
Bostoti,  Feb.  2,  1841. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  POTATOES. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHINA  SWINE. 
Mr  Editor — I  have  lately  become  a  subscriber 
to  the  Albany  Cultivator,  (having  taken  the  New 
England  Farmer  before,)  and  in  the  former  I  find 
80  much  of  breeding  in-and-in,  grades,  crosses,  &c., 
that  I  feel  cross  at  my  own  ignorance,  and  know. 
ing  no  better  way  to  remedy  the  evil  than  to  try 
snd  gather  some  little  experimental  knowledge,  I 
would  solicit  your  good  offices  in  finding  me  a  true 
white  China  hoar,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  not  be- 
ing willing  to  pay  for  moonshine,  I  would  stipulate 
that  he  must  be  of  the  true  blood,  and  not  like  our 
Berkshires  that  we  have  in  this  vicinity,  a  cross 
between  a  black  hog  and  an  alligator,  decent  in 
form  but  miserable  feeders,   gaining  less   than  half 

1  pound  a   day  on  good  food,  and    withal  black a 

thing  that  I  abominate.  I  never  wish  to  see  a  hog 
3ver  three  hundred  in  weight,  (nt  twelve  months, 
;wo  hundred  and  fifty,)  and  if  agreeable  to  his  piir- 
ihip,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  take  on  fat 
tindly  and  eat  what  I  give  him,  with  some  decent 
•elish,  from  respect  to  the  giver,  if  for  no  other 
•eason,  and  not,  when  I  throw  to  him  a  good  mess 
if  cooked  carrots  and  corn,  root  it  over  a  moment 
md  then  look  up  in  my  face  and  squeal,  reminding 
me  of  the  apprentice  in  Baltimore,  who  complained 
if  his  master  for  '•  starving  "  him.  "Why,"  said 
he  magistrate,  "  what  does  he  give  you  to  eat .-" 
'Why— why— "  lisped  the  scamp,  "  nothing  but 
)read,  and  potatoes,  and  beef,  and  mutton,  and 
luch  like  !"  "  Well,  what  would  you  have  ?"— 
<  Why— why— plum  pudding,  and  cake,  and    roast 


Before  closing  this  communication,  I  would  be<r 
leave  to  give  you  some  of  my  Irish  potato  experi- 
ments, for  since  I  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with 
your  valuable  paper,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  ex- 
periments and  theories  in  relation  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  root,  some  of  which  I  believed, 
others  which  I  doubted,  and  others  which  I  wholly 
disbelieved;  and  as  our  country  (American  Bottom 
near  St.  Louis,)  is  not  only  destined  to  be,  but  now 
actually  is,  one  of  the  greatest  potato  growing  sec- 
tions in  the  west,  1  thought  that  any  information  on 
the  culture  of  this  root  would  be  necessary  to  my- 
self and  perhaps  useful  to  others. 

And  first,  I  will  say  the  potaties  were  all  plant- 
ed the  same  distance  apart  both  ways;  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  quantity  in  the  hill,  and  the 
preparation  and  quality  of  the  seed.  The  question 
aiuong  polato  growers  here  is  on  these  points — not 
oil  the  quality  of  the  ground,  the  neiver  it  is  the 
better — not  on  the  variety  of  the  article;  the  large 
blue  taking  the  decided  preference  of  all  others, 
the  Rohans  not  excepted — not  on  the  kind  or  man- 
ner of  manuring;  for  we  scarcely  manure  our  o-ar- 
dens  here — not  on  the  mode  of  culture;  all  plant 
and  plough  them  like  their  corn,  only  nearer  both 
ways. 

I  planted  five  rows  side  by  side,  and  the  hills  I 
experimented  on  side  by  side  ;  and 

1st  row,  cut  the  common    size,  that  is    one  large 
potato  cut  into  4  or  G  pieces,  4  pieces  in   a  hill. 
2d  row,  4  pieces  in  a  hill,  cut  a  ssmall  again 
3d    '      2     "  "    smallest  round  ones. 

4th  '      I      "  "    largest,  without  cutting. 

5th  '      2     "  "   of  same  size  potato. 

I  proceeded    to    dig  two  hills   in  each   row,  and 
count  the  number  of  potatoes  in  each  two  hills,  and 
also  to  weigh  them.     The  result  was  as  follows: 
1st   row  counted  53  potatoes,  weighing  10  3-4  lbs 
2d       '  '         62         '  '  10  3-4    ' 

3d       '         '         36         '  •  8  1-4' 

4th     '         '         37         «  '12  .3-4    ' 

5th     '  '         31  '  '  8  1-4' 

I  observed  that   those  in  row  2,  had    the    most 

small  ones  and  the  fewest   large   ones the    laro-e 

whole  seed  certainly  furnished  the  largest  potatoes, 
without  any  small  ones — the  balance  were  pretty 
much  alike  in  point  of  quality.     What  is  the  most  i 


surprising  is  that   rows  1  and   2,  should    yield  pre- 
cisely the  same  weight  of  potatoes,  when  only  half 
the  quantity  of  seed  was  used    in  the    second  row, 
and  the  only  difference  is    being  cut   again,  having' 
the  same  number  of  pieces  in  a'hill,  they  being  ont 
ly  half  as  large;  thus  itseems  that  they  oughr  not 
to  be  crowded  in  the  hill.      Row  3  with  about    the 
same  quantity,  produced   but   8  1-4   pounds    which 
IS  a  bad  yield.     Row  5  a  good  yield    for  the  quan- 
tity  of  .seed — one  fourth    the  quantity  of  seed  and 
two  thirds  the  quantity  of  potatoes    compared  with 
the  best  row  4,    (the  large    whole  seed.)     'I'here- 
fore  if  we  want  a  large  yield  of  potatoes,  plant  the 
large  ones  whole,  although  they  will    not  go  as  far 
as  to  cut  them. 

Wo  have  cultivated  the  famous  Rohans  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  they  will  not  begin  to  compare 
with  our  Illinois  blues,  neither  in  quality  or  yield  ; 
the  blues  will,  I  am  satisfied,  beat  them  twentyfive 
per  cent  in  both  these  respects. 

THOMAS  G.  LOFTON. 


From  the  same. 

MANY  CROP  EXPERIMENTS. 

I  have  before  made  known  in  the  columns  of  the 
Cultivator,  my  entire  success  in  a  double  crop,  as 
to  Irish  potatoes  and  pumpkins;  or  that  by  plant- 
ing pumpkins  among  potatoes  after  the  vines  of  the 
iatter  were  of  some  size,  a  fine  crop  of  the  former 
overspread  the  ground,  rather  to  the  healthfjl  shad- 
ing than  to  the  detriment  of  the  potatoes  matured 
underneath. 

Of  late  years  I  have  sowed  buckwheat  and  rye 
at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  ground  ;  and 
success  attended.  The  buckwheat  was  cut  in  the 
fall,  and  rye  the  following  harvest.  Again,  in  our 
hot  climate,  [North  Carolina]  and  on  our  light 
sandy  soil,  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  that  renders  red 
clover  of  as  certain  growth  and  success  as  in  the 
Northern  States,  if  not  more  so.  It  is  by  covering 
the  ground  with  pine  leaves  after  the  wheat  and 
clover  are  sowed  ;  or  cover  the  wheat  in  the  win- 
ter and  sow  the  clover  in  the  spring.  Last  Sep- 
tember a  year,  I  sowed  a  piece  of  ground  with 
wheat,  and  clover  on  the  fresh  earth  immediately 
after  the  wheat  was  harrowed  in,  and  soon  after  put 
over  most  of  the  surface  pine  leaves.  The  wheat 
and  clover  were  both  essentially  benefited  by  the 
covering,  and  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  left  un- 
covered to  test  the  utility  of  the  plan. 

The  fifth  of  August  last,  I  resolved  upon  a  four- 
fold operation  on  a  piece  of  ground,  and  after  sow- 
ing thereon  buckwheat  and  rye,  and  then  clover, 
I  covered  most  of  it  with  pine  leaves,  straw,  and 
green  pine  boughs,  or  with  the  different  materials 
in  different  places,  coated  over  about  an  inch  thick. 
The  result  promises  to  be  very  satisfactory  ;  and  a 
most  decided  difference  in  favor  of  the  around  thus 
covered.  I  had  the  curiosity,  the  5th  of  October, 
to  measure  the  buckwheat  from  a  corner  of  the 
piece,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  five  and  a  half  bushels.  Both  the  rye 
and  clover  look  very  promising  for  next  year's 
crops.  Very  resp?ctfully,  yours, 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 


The  most  honorable,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
independent  of  men,  is  the  well-informed  farmer, 
who  cultivates  his  own  soil,  and  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages that  health,  competence,  and  intelligence  are 
sure  to  bestow. 
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Since  the  discussion  was  held  at  the  State  House 
upon  Grasses,  an  intelligent  farmer  has  drawn  our 
attention  to  an  article  in  No.  1,  vol.  viii.,  1824,  of 
the  Agricultural  Journal,  edited  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,  to  which  work  their  late  president, 
John  Lowell,  most  beneficially  contributed.  The 
notices  of  the  seasons  by  the  "  Roxbury  Farmer," 
will  long  be  recollected  by  all  cultivators  who 
have  read  our  agricultural  journals.  As  request- 
ed, -we  most  cheerfully  republish  the  article  above 
referred  to. 

GRASSES. 

BY   HON.  JOHN   WEI.I.FS. 

In  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  January  last,  I 
ffered  some  observations  on  grasses,  and  gave  thu 
lesult  of  an  experiment  shewing  their  loss  by  e.\- 
siccation  or  the  process  of  drying,  in  the  summer 
of  1623.  This  subject  has  been  pursued  during 
the  past  season,  and  still  farther  extended.  The 
variation,  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  years, 
is  not,  it  is  appreliended,  greater,  (except  in  one  or 
two  instances  which  will  be  explained)  than  will 
often  occur  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  difference 
of  season,  closeness  of  vegetation,  exposure  to  the 
eun.  &c.  &c.  As  far  as  a  general  principle  may 
be  established  by  experiment,  it  will,  in  some  de- 
gree, go  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  our  natural 
crrassp"s,  as  they  prevail  in  our  pastures,  or  of  tliose 
artificial  grasses  which  should  be  selected  as  fit 
objects  of  cultivation.  In  collecting  these  several 
species,  I  have  found  the  natural  grasses  which 
generally  prevail  in  this  neighborhood,  so  few  in 
number,  that  a  short  and  yet  sufBcient  description 
of  them  could  be  most  properly  first  given  with 
advantage. 

The  earliest  grass  we  have  is  the  Avena  spicata 
(Linn.)or  spiked  oat  grass.  It  is  peculiarly  indi- 
genous to  the  United  Stales,  and  grows,  it  is  said, 
as  far  south  as  Georgia.  This  grass  ripens  so 
early  that  it  mostly  sheds  its  seed,  and  thus  repro- 
duces itself,  and  is  widely  propagated.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  from  its  short  growth,  it  is  unde- 
serving of  culture,  yielding  little  to  the  scythe. 
But  it  is  of  great  value  for  early  feed  in  our  natu- 
ral pastures,  in  which  it  abounds.  One  hundred 
pounds  cut  on  the  15tli  July  last,  gave  fifty  pounds 
of  hay. 

The  next  grass  which  we  shall  mention  is  the 
Poa  pratensis,  (Linn.)  with  us  falsely  called  Red 
top,  a  color  it  never  has.  This,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  is  the  common  and  prevailing  grass 
of  the  pastures.  It  grows  in  almost  every  soil  and 
situaticm,  and  is  one  of  those  materials  which,  as 
that  excellent  botanist,  Mr  Nuttall,  of  Cambridge, 
informs  me,  is  used  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture 
of  bonnets.  The  color  of  its  top,  or  panicle,  is  of 
a  yellowi-h  brown.  The  number  of  florets  in  the 
spike  vary  from  three  to  five.  The  seed  is  some- 
times saved  and  sown  ;  but  these  fine  spired  grasses 
have  so  minute  a  seed,  that,  either  from  exposure 
to  dampness  and  fermentation,  or  some  other  causes, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  or  discover,  they  too 
often  fail  of  vegetating,  by  which  great  injury  and 
disappointment  occurs  in  the  wished-for  crop. — 
Tiiough  this  grass  is  nniongst  those  which  lose  the 
least  in  drying,  yet,  as  it,  presents  little  to  the 
scythe,  it  cannot  be  recommended  for  culture.  It 
is  excellent  in  our  pastures,  and  comes  in  naturally 
as  the  artificial  grasses  go  out  of  our  mowing  lots. 
Indeed  it  has  a  preference  with  our  farmers  gener- 
ally, for  horned  cattle,  over  every  other  grass.     One 


hn-ared  pounds  cut  July  17,  gave  fortysix    pounds. 
It  was  past  flowering. 

The  notice  of  our  prevailing  natural  grasses 
might  liere  be  closed,  but  as  the  grasses  which  we 
shall  next  describe  appear  in  our  pastures,  as  well 
as  our  cultivated  grass  land,  and  are  mentioned  by 
several  writers  in  answer  to  the  question  proposed 
by  the  Society,  as  to  "what  natural  grasses  prevail 
in  this  part  of  the  country,"  we  shall  give  their  de- 
scri|ition  liere. 

The  grass  here  called  Rhode  Island,  is  the  Agros- 
tis  alba,  (Linnmus)  the  Marsh  Bent  grass  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  Agrostis  stolinifera,  Schrador,  German. 
Mr  Nuttall,  to  whom  I  exhibited  a  sample,  pronoun- 
ces it  the  famous  Florin  grass  of  Dr.  Richardson 
and  the  Irish  agriculturists,  on  the  authority  of 
Hooker,  who  describes  "the  panicle  thereof  as  pur- 
ple, and  the  branchlets  patent."  The  color,  at  first 
of  the  branchlets  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  they  adhere 
closely  to  the  spike,  but  as  they  flower  they  be- 
come patent  and  change  to  a  lighter  purple.  This 
grass  has  six  to  eight  branchlets,  and  flowers  mure 
fully  than  the  Poa  pratensis  though  often  confound- 
ed therewith.  It  is  amongst  those  which  lose  least 
by  evaporation,  and  would  be  a  more  favorable  ob- 
ject of  cultivation,  were  it  not  liable  to  the  same 
uncertainty  as  to  its  vegetating  and  producing  a 
crop  as  the  preceding  grass,  and,  from  probably  a 
like  cause.  In  Ireland  it  is  said  to  suit  a  wet  soil, 
and  to  produce  over  six  tons  to  the  acre.  In  this 
country  it  does  not  flourish  in  such  soil,  nor  does 
it  give  a  great  crop,  especially  compared  with  the 
Herds  grass.  Still  the  hay  is  very  excellent,  and 
pel  haps  not  exceeded  by  any  other  for  its  intrinsic 
value  in  nutriment.  One  hundred  pounds  in  early 
flower,  cut  July  17th,  gave   forty  pounds. 

The  grass,  in  the  answer  given  to  the  Society 
called  Cambridge,  Dog  and  Garden  grass,  is  tlie 
Triticum  r'pens.  Dr.  Elliot  calls  it  the  "hurtful 
blue  or  Dutch  grass."  In  England  it  is  called 
couch,  knot,  or  dog  grass.  Every  joint  of  its  root 
produces  a  new  plant,  and  it  is  said  to  bo  there,  as 
it  is  found  here,  one  of  the  worst  weeds  and  most 
difficult  to  extirpate.  It  resembles  wheat,  of  which 
it  is  a  species.  The  best  mode  to  destroy  it  is  to 
keep  the  lands  longer  under  the  plough,  with  a 
frequent  use  of  the  hoe,  as  where  this  is  not  done, 
two  years  plougliing  only  not  merely  multiplies, 
hut  occasions  it  to  engross  the  whole  soil.  It  has 
a  hard  woody  fibre  and  is  disliked  by  cattle.  It 
flourishes  mostly  near  cow-,ards,  and  gardens,  and 
is  called  Cambridge,  from  its  abounding  on  the 
salt  banks  of  the  Charles  river.  One  hundred 
pounds  cut  July  22d,  in  late  flower,  gave  forty- 
eight  pounds. 

The  grasses  above  described  are  those  which 
prevail  in  our  uplands,  and  are  indigenous  here. 
They  are,  probably,  most  of  them  what  Dr.  Elliot, 
in  his  Field  Husbandry,  denominates  English  Spear 
grass,  and  speaks  of  as  natural  to  the  soil  and  more 
hardy.  The  term  English  has  been  applied  to  our 
upland  hay,  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. These,  with  the  red  and  white  clover,  and 
the  varieties  which  nature,  in  a  course  of  culture, 
or  otherwise,  produces,  are  what  give  verdure  and 
fertility  to  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Of  the  cultivated  grasses,  the  first  in  importance 
is  the  Herds  or  Timothy  grass,  Phleum  pratense 
(LinUEeus.)  Dr.  Elliot  says  '' it  is  a  native,  and 
early  discovered  in  this  country  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Heard,  in  Piscataqua."  It  is  doubtless 
admirably  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  not 
only  flourishes  in   uplands,  but   may   be  sowed    to 


advantage  in  low  grounds,  especially  when  drained  > 
or  raised  with  gravel  or  loom.  It  often  attains  in 
heiglit  five  feet,  and  has  been  known  to  produce  ^ 
over  four  tons  to  the  acre.  It  does  not  yield  much 
till  the  second  and  third  years.  For  which  reason 
it  is  sown  with  clover,  which  being  biennial  and  of 
shorter  duration,  gives  it  space  to  succeed.  In 
this  vicinity,  such  is  the  preference  given  to  it, 
that  it  sells  at  about  one  fourth  more  than  any  oth- 
er hay.  It  lasts,  with  one  or  two  top-dressings, 
six  to  seven  years.  The  answers  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  Society  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  are 
two  to  six  quarts.  There  should  not  bo  less  seed 
than  half  a  bushel  to  an  acre,  which  later  experi- 
ence establishes  most  decidedly.  One  hundred 
pounds  cut  July  llth,  gave  thirtvnine. 

Red  clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  is  a  most  valua- 
ble grass  :  when  cut  green,  it  affords  an  excellent 
nourishment  for  cattle  in  the  soiling  process,  as 
well  as  for  swine.  When  made  into  hay,  cattle 
are  exceedingly  fond  o;  it.  The  flower  and  leaves 
are  apt  to  separate  from  the  stem,  tor  which  reason 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  made  brit- 
tle by  too  much  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  best 
cured,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  cock,  and  should  be 
carted  after  the  dew  begins  to  fall.  When  pro- 
perly dried,  salt  is  used  advantageous  y,  as  it  may 
be  housed  with  safety,  more  green  than  any  other 
hay.  '1  his  prevents  fermentation  and  heating,  and 
it  is  kept  in  better  order.  Many  in  this  vicinity 
not  only  salt  their  clover,  but  all  other  hay.  Lord 
Siinierville  observes  that  he  "  uses  half  a  bushel  of 
salt  to  a  ton,  and  its  benefit  si:ipasses  all  belief, 
producing  the  best  possible  effect  in  color,  flavor, 
and  general  result  ;"  with  damaged  hay,  he  sjys 
"  it  is  a  great  restorative." 

The  benefit  of  salt  in  the  cultnre  of  the  soil  be- 
ing now  so  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  use 
ol  it  so  necessary  for  cattle  in  the  interior  or  re- 
mote from  the  sea  coast,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  why  its  use  is  not  more  prevalent.  To  land 
highly  manured,  two  to  four  pounds  of  seed  in  this 
neighborhood  is  used.  But  in  the  interior  some 
apply  eight  rounds,  and  many  more.  One  hundred 
pounds  cut  July  Mth,  gave  twentyfive  pounds. 

The  white  clover  (Trifolium  repens,)  is  an  abid- 
ing grass,  sending  out  roots  from  every  joint,  and 
forming  a  close  mat  on  the  ground,  and  is  very 
excellent  fir  pastures.  But  it  is  found  to  afford  so 
little  to  the  scythe  as  to  discourage  the  culture 
thereof.  One  hundred  pounds  cut  June  26th,  gave 
twentyseven  pounds. 

Of  the  grasses  which  grow  in  our  meadows  two 
only  have  been  tried.  The  fowl  meadow,  which 
Dr.  'Uliot  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Ded- 
ham  by  birds,  is  said  to  be  the  Poa  nemoralis  or 
marsh  meadow  grass  of  England. 

It  is  an  excellent  grass  and  deserving  of  culture. 
It  is  believed,  however,  to  have  extended  itself 
more  by  its  shedding  its  seed  early  than  by  any 
artificial  means.  One  hundred  pounds  cut  July 
23,  gave  fiftythree  pounds. 

Tlie  common  grasses  of  our  wet  meadows  it  is 
believed,  are  various  kinds  of  caref.  This  in  all' 
its  varieties  is  a  |)Oor  grass,  and  where  the  land  can 
be  ditched  and  made  to  produce  a  better  growth, 
the  means  should  be  taken.  It  is  a  bad  economy 
to  flood  lands  with  mere  water  for  a  long  time,  to 
increase  a  nearly  worthless  burthen.  The  effect 
is  to  destroy  all  sweet  nutritive  tender  pbnts — 
One  hundred  pounds  cut  SUd  July,  gave  fortyfour 
pounds. 

The  "Marine  Fox-tail  grass,"  which  is  the  pre- 
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vailiniT  [jrriss  of  our  salt  marslies,  we  receive  fiotii 
nature  without  knowing  how  to  aid  In  its  increase. 
One  liiindred  pounda  cut  July  ]6th,  gave  sixty 
pouiuii;. 

The  Jilack  grass  (Juncus  bulbosus)  grows  prin- 
cipally  H'liere  the  water  is  freshened  by  streams 
from  the  uplands.  It  is  the  most  valuable  salt 
grass  we  have  and  but  little  inferior  to  upland 
grass,  we  know  no  means  of  artificial  increase.  One 
hundred  pounds,  cut  July  ]8th,  gave  tliirtyeigut 
pounds. 

VVe  have  too  far  trespassed  on  the  time  of  the 
readers  to  do  more  than  allude  to  some  of  those 
grasses  which  have  been  introduced  and  proved 
unsuitable  for  our  culture. 

The  Wild  Oat  grass  (Avena  elatior)  with  the 
Rye  Ray  or  Durnel  grass  with  which  it  is  said  to 
be  confounded,  are  often  seen  in  our  pastures  and 
meadows,  but  animals  seldom  toucli  them.  They 
have  a  strong  woody  fibre  and  afford  little  nutri- 
ment, tiiough  well  spoken  of  south  of  us  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 

The  Burnet  scarcely  shews  itself  for  a  year  and 
then  disappears. 

The  Succory  has  been  praised  by  Mr  Arthur 
Young,  that  distinguished  agriculturist,  who  sent  it 
to  Gen.  Washington.  It  has  been  introduced  here, 
is  disliked  by  cattle,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  intruders  in  our  fields.  These 
with  the  St.  Foin  and  Lucerne  and  many  others 
have  passed  away  and  seem  to  have  ceased  with 
us  to  excite  expectation.  Of  the  Orchard  grass  or 
cocks-foot  (Dactylis  glomcrata)  the  trials  1  have 
witnessed  do  not  enable  me  to  speak  so  decisively 
as  one  of  the  trustees,  Mr  Prince  does,  who  ap- 
proves of  it.  It  may  be  considered  as  in  a  course 
of  experiment. 

My  desire,  sir,  in  the  preceding,  has  been  to  aid 
in  exciting  an  attention  to  the  best  means  of  cul- 
ture for  our  grass  lands.  The  process  of  sowing 
grass  seeds  was  far  from  universal  within  the  re- 
collection of  many  in  this  country  and  is  lamentably 
insufficient  now.  Its  neglect  has  been  complained 
of  even  in  Europe.  It  has  been  contended  that 
nature  would  furnish  according  to  her  own  capaci- 
ty the  power  of  increase  in  this  particular.  Thus 
the  soil  was  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  pro- 
moting vegetation  by  labor  and  art.  But  here 
these  were  to  stop,  and  the  stimulating  principles 
were  to  evaporate  and  be  wasted,  and  one  or  two 
good  crops  lost  in  waiting  for  this  slow  process. 

15ut  Ihe  blindness  of  this  doctrine  is  vanishing 
before  the  light  and  improvement  of  the  present 
age.  VVe  learn  from  experience  that  the  earth 
presents  to  industry  and  skill  her  ceaseless  efforts, 
and  never  j-auses  but  from  our  neglect. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  loss  of  weight 
in  drying  grasses.  The  White  clover  of  18"22,  was 
taken  in  the  shade.  That  of  1823,  from  a  light 
warm  soil  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  Red  clover  in 
182:5,  was  taken  in  the  first  year  of  its  product,  in 
close  growth,  and  for  that  reason  falls  short  of 
1822.  The  Salt  grass  of  1822,  was,  I  have  reason 
to  suppose,  a  second  growth,  which  accounts  for 
the  difference  of  the  two  years. 

100  lbs.  of  green  White  clover  gave — 17^ 

'  '  Red  clover 

'  '  Herds  grass 

'  '  Fresh  meadow 

'  '  Salt  grass 

'  '  2d  crop  or  English  Rowan 

'  '  Corn  stalks 


100  lbs.  of  Spiked  Oat  grass  gave 
'       '  Red   Top 

'  Rhode  Island 

'       '  Couch  grass 

'      '         Marine  Black  grass 


50 
46 
40 

48 
38 


822 

1823 

4(1 

27 
25 
39 

38 

44 

39 

60 

18f 

19 

25 

25 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CAN  MEAL  HE  COOKED  BY  STEAM.' 
Allen  Pu  inam,  Esq. — Sir — When  conversing 
with  you  in  December  last,  you  stated  to  me  ymir 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  use  of  steamers,  as  far  as 
respects  the  scalding  of  meal,  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  learn  the  result  of  the  experiments  I  might 
make.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  your  doubts 
are  correct,  and  begin  to  bo  dissatisfied  with  my 
steamer,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  with  all  that  are  on  a 
small  scale,  and  have  some  thoughts  of  disposing  of 
mine  for  another  purpose,  and  trying  Mott's  Agri- 
cultural Furnace. 

I  see  by  the  N.  E.  Farmer  of  this  week,  that 
the  corn  [the  "  Hartwell  "]  of  which  you  spake  to 
me  as  coining  from  Southbridge,  has  been  receiv- 
ed. If  Messrs  Breck  &  Co.  can  spare  me  a  bush- 
el, and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  name  it  to  tlem, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  it.  W.  C.  C. 

Providence,  /an.  28,  1841. 


deserve,   and    that   rigliteously,  to  be    consulted  in 
such  matters. —  Yat^hct  Far. 


Great  Yield. — In  the  Ithaca  Chronicle  we  find 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
production  from  one  fourth  acre  of  land  in  that  vil- 
lage, ciiltivaled  by  Mr  Aaron  Curtis,  who  furnish- 
ed it  fur  publication. 

150  bushels  of  onions  at  50  cts. 

600  heads  of  cabbages,  at  5  cts. 

50  bushels  of  beets,  at  ."iO  cts. 


$70 
30 
25 


$125 


SUITABLE  DRESS. 

The  labors  of  the  farmer  are  nearly  all  such  as 
require  a  free  use  of  the  limbs,  especially  the  arms  ; 
cast  off,  then,  those  useless,  inconvenient  bands  of 
the  shoulders — those  braces;  let  the  lower  gar- 
ments be  made  short,  so  as  to  button  close  above 
the  hips;  lengthen  the  vest — a  coat  to  meet  them 
— the  expense  of  the  latter  being  nearly  or  quite 
saved  in  the  former  ;  and  when  you  go  forth  to  la- 
bor, lay  aside  the  outer  garment,  and  nothing  re- 
strains the  free  use  of  the  arms,  save  the  loose 
shirt.  In  mowing,  raking,  or  pitching  hay ;  in 
cradling,  reaping,  binding  or  handling  grain  to  the 
the  barn  ;  in  shovelling,  chopping,  threshing,  fenc- 
ing, draining,  ploughing — in  short,  in  almost  any 
labor  the  farmer  has  to  perform,  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  his  dress  would  aid  him  much — how  much, 
he  cannot  know  until  he  has  tried  it.  I  have  long 
proved  it  by  experiment,  and,  although  out  of  fash- 
ion, shall  still  continue  it. 

Again — it  is  thought  because  the  farmer  shovels 
manure,  holds  the  plough,  drives  the  team,  and 
does  a  hundred  other  things,  that  therefore  he  must, 
of  course,  be  constantly  dirty,  not  fit  to  be  seen; 
but  it  is  not  so  :  a  shovel  is  made  to  handle  the  ma- 
nure with,  and  following  the  plough  or  driving 
the  team,  n.ay  be  done  without  getting  dirty,  if  one 
is  suitably  dressed.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
frock — a  sort  of  over-all,  to  put  on  outside  his  vest 
or  coat,  as  the  weather  may  require,  coming  just 
below  the  knees,  and  buttoning  in  front,  with  a 
belt  around  the  waist,  two  pockets,  in  which  to 
rest  his  hands,  when  not  immediately  engaged — a 
great  luxury — to  be  made  of  cotton  for  summer, 
and  woollen  for  winter.  Such  a  frock  is  put  on  or 
off  without  trouble  ;  there  is  no  putting  over  the 
head,  and  it  catches  all  the  Hying  dust  that  comes 


120  sugaj  beet  seed  produced  1,125  lbs.  of  beets, 
or  22  1-2  bushels,  occupying  1  1-2  rod  of  ground, 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  2,400  bushels  per  acre.  Such 
crops  as  the  above,  and  those  produced  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Maine  Cultivator,  Mr  Drew,  on  his  acre 
of  land,  prove  the  profit  of  cultivating  but  a  little 
land,  and  doing  it  well,  in  a  most  forcible  manner. 
—Jib.  Cult. 


Good    Crops  in    Old    Connecticjit .The    New 

Haven  Register  says  that  Mr  Wilmot,  of  West 
Haven,  the  past  season  raised  two  hundred  and 
seventy  bushels  of  corn  and  ten  bushels  of  potatoes, 
on  three  acres  of  land  ;  and  the  Bridgport  Standard 
states  that  Mr  Ellsworth  raised  on  a  single  acre  of 
land,  two  hundred  and  forty  bushels  of  ears  of  Dut- 
ton  corn. — lb. 


Law  against  Tobacco. — The  following  blue- 
law  it  is  said,  was  enacted  by  the  colonies  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1630  : 

"  Be  it  enacted.  That  no  person  under  the  age 
of  20,  nor  any  other  not  already  habituated  to  it, 
shall  use  tobacco  until  he  has  brought  a  certificate 
from  a  physician,  stating  that  it  is  necessary  for  his 
health,  when  he  shall  receive  a  license  from  the 
Court.  Those  who  have  already  addicted  them- 
selves to  this  obnoxious  weed,  are  hereby  prohibi- 
ted from  using  it  in  company,  at  their  labor,  or  on 
their  travels,  unless  they  are  at  least  ten  miles 
from  any  house;  and  that  only  once  a  day,  under  a 
penalty  of  sixpence  for  each  offence,  of  which  the 
constables  are  requested  to  give  information  to  the 
District  Court.  For  the  fourth  breach  of  the  law, 
the  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  and  kept  at  hard 
labor  for  a  time  specified,  when  his  tongue  shall  be 
burnt  through  with  a  red  hot  iron." 


Rapid  Increase  of  Animals. — Naturalists  who 
have  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  the  study  of  very 
small  insects,  and  who  have  used  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes,  relate  wonderful  stories  of  their 
rapid  increase.  A  scorpion,  they  say,  will  produce 
Co  young  at  a  time  ;  a  common  fly  will  lay  144 
eggs;  a  leech  150;  a  spider  170  ;  a  female  moth 
1100  ;  a  gall  insect  5000. 

One  naturalist  found  12,000  eggs  in  a  lobster; 
6000  in  a  shrimp.  Another  found  21,000  in  a  lob- 
ster. An  insect  like  an  ant  has  produced  80,000 
in  a  day.  Leuwenhoeck  computes  4,000,000  in  a 
crab. 


from  rubbing  against  the  team  and  elsewhere,  and 

leaves  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  clean  A  new  kind  of  wheat  has  been  introduced  into 
almost  as  they  were  on  the  Monday  morning.  It '  South  Carolina,  which  is  selling  rapidly  at  .*5  a  sin- 
saves  ?huc/i  in  a  cleanly  man's  feelings;  more  in  gle  head !  The  Albany  Cultivator  says  it  is  an 
the  wear  and  tear  of  garments,  and  most  of  all  in  I  old  humbug  in  a  new  dress.  It  is  now  called  Santa 
the  labor  and  patience  of  the  women,  who  of  course,   Fe,  or  Osage  wheat.     It  "  can't  come  in." 
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NEW    EN O  LAND    FARMER. 

A  WEEKLY  PAPER. 
The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  come 
into  the  hands  uf  the  subscriber,  he  is  now  nuthnrizpd 
by  the  publishers  to  infurm  the  public  that  the  price  of 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  bo  $5 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  GO  if  not  pnid  within    thirty 

^''^^'  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — Postmasters  arc  required  by  \a\v  to  frank  all 
subscriptions  and  reniittanc<?s  for  newspapers,  without 
expenso  to  subscribers. 

Mr  Geo.  Tappan  is  nur  agent   at  New  Bedford,  Mais. 

FOURTH  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 

The  Agricultural  Commissioner  opened  the  discus- 
sion upon  live  stock,  by  remarking  that  in  this  vicinity 
■we  have  several  distinct  breeds  of  cattle,  and  also  many 
intermixtures  or  crosses  The  original  of  what  we  call 
our  native  stock,  he  believed  to  have  been  the  Durham 
(Devon.')  of  fine  dark  red  color.  In  some  cases  these 
have  been  crossed  with-  the  Yorkshire,  a  large  and 
coarse  breed.  In  other-casos  the  cross  has  been  with 
the  Holderness,  which  are  great  milkers,  though  the 
milk  is  not  rich.  The  Herefords  are  large,  white  in  the 
face,  and  are  doing  very  well  in  England. 

The  improved  Durham  Short  horns  produced  origin- 
ally by  Mr  Bakewell,  have  beer,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  hallcentury  among  the  most  approved  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  two  lines  or  races  of  these  in  Great 
Britain — one  famous  for  nijJking  properties.  We  have 
had  several  individuals  of  this  race,  which  when  pure 
are  symetrical  and  every  way  beautiful.  Mr  C.  himself 
had  owned  several,  but  they  had  failed  to  meet  his  ex- 
pectations, and  w<;re  nt  best  but  ordinary  cows. 

The  Ayresliires  are  in  good  repute,  and  Mr  Gushing, 
of  Wateitown,  is  giving  them  a  fair  trial.  He  is  very 
generously  giving  his  young  slock  to  the  neighboring 
farmers,  ami  thus  affording  our  community  opportunity 
to  compare  this  with  other  breeds. 

Some  of  our  native  cows  are  as  goiid  for  jthe  churn  as 
any  of  which    we   have  accounts.     But   the   excellent 


qualities  of  these  animals  are  accidental ;  we  cannot  de- 
pend upon  their  transmission.  Care,  and  long-contin- 
ued care,  in  the  selection  of  breeders  is  necessary  for 
fixing  good  properties.  Our  question  now  is,  whether 
the  imported  stock,  or  the  improved  native  is  best  for 
New  England.  We  have  an  herd  formed  or  forming 
from  a  cross  of  a  native  cow  with  the  imported  bull 
Coelebs,  which  is  extrao  dinary  for  richness  of  milk. 

Here  Col.  Jaques,  of  Charlestown,  who  is  forming 
this  herd,  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  had 
long  held  the  opinion  that  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
New  Knirlaiid  soil  and  climate,  it  might  be  important  to 
form  a  breed  of  our  own.  For  the  purpose  of  eft'ecting 
this,  he  started  by  the  purchase  of  a  bull  in  1819,  for 
which  he  paid  f .500.  This  bull,  Coelebs,  was  selected. 
in  England,  and  though  he  has  not  his  pedigroe,  he  be- 
lieves him  til  have  been  of  the  Collins'  stock,  (by  which, 
if  we  understood  him,  we  are  t)  infer  thnt  he  was  full 
or  nearly  lull-blooded  Durham.)  After  inquiring  and 
lookincr  long  for  a  suitable  cow  with  which  to  begin  his 
course,  Mr  llaskins,  of  Roxbury,  putrhased  one  in  Gro- 
ton,  that  iironiised  to  answer  bis  fiurpose.  This  cow's 
poiuts  were  good  ;  flank  deep,  touch  elastic  and  silky. 
Coelebs  was  put  to  her,  and   she   brought  first  a    heifer 


calf,  and  next  a  bull.  These  were  called  Young  Groton 
and  Young  Coelebs.  Subsequently,  Col.  J.  obtained 
these  animals  together  with  the  first  calf  of  Young  Gro- 
ton. These  are  the  parenls  of  his  herd.  Young  Gro- 
ton, the  firsi  season  of  being  milked,  gave  sixteen  qia. 
per  day.  The  family  name  now  is  Cream  Put — Don 
Cream  Pol,  Betty  Cream  Pot,  &c.  At  this  time  the 
family  numbers  something  like  sixty. 

Ho  thinks  much  of  ()/oi»(i — goes  for  blood.  Give  liim 
time,  nine  generations,  and  he  will  breed  to  order,  any 
color  or  any  shape.  Got  his  first  inslruciion  I'rom  Ja- 
cob ;  though  he  thinks  there  was  something  besides  the 
peeled  slicks  producing  the  results  of  old.  Formerly 
he  fed  his  stock  with  a  silver  spoon — fed  high  ;  but  lat- 
terly has  given  no  grain  ;  hay  and  grass,  with  from  or>e 
to  two  pecks  of  roots  per  day  to  eoics  in  milk  make  his 
feed.  Some  pretend  that  it  is  feed  which  makes  the 
diff.rence  in  animals — ho  says  it  is  the  blood.  As  well 
might  you,  by  manuring,  think  to  make  out  of  the  wild 
pear  a  St.  Michael's,  as  to  produce  the  peculiar  excel- 
lences of  a  breed  of  animals  by  the  feed.  He  however, 
would  feed  well.  The  milk  from  his  cows  is  very  rich  ; 
the  cream  IS  very  thick,  and  yields  very  little  butter- 
niilk.  He  maintains  that  100  pounds  of  the  cream  will 
make  05  pounds  of  butter.  From  one  of  his  cows  he 
makes  one  pound  of  butler  to  each  four  quarts  of  milk. 
The  cream  can  be  converted  into  butter  by  beating  it 
with  the  spoon  in  a  bowl,  in  the  short  space  of  one  or 
two  minutes.  This  was  actually  performed  on  two 
separate  parcels,  in  the  presence  of  theasscmblf  at  the 
State  House.  The  color,  however,  was  not  much  chang- 
ed :  it  remained  white;  but  we  understood  that  in  the 
coi'rse  of  twentyfour  hours  it  usually  becomes  of  very 
irood  butter  color.  In  this  case  we  savr  no  buttermilk. 
Many  of  the  remarks  by  this  gentleman  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  omit  for  want  of  room.  We  take  the  liberty  to 
thank  him  for  ihesprightly  and  interesting  manner  in 
which  he  made  his  narration,  and  we  most  heartily  wish 
him  success  in  his  efforts  to  make  for  our  community  an 
improved  dairy  stock.  We  doubt  not  that  he  has  started 
upon  the  right  course. 

Mr  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  well  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  next  favored  us  with  the  points  of  th«  good 
working  ox.  The  head  should  be  long  and  slender. 
The  short-headed  ox  may  start  tolerably  quick  at  the 
whip,  but  he  will  soon  forget  it.  The  eye  should  be 
sharp  but  plea^^ant.  The  black-eyed  ox  is  apt  to  run 
away.  For  strength  he  should  have  a  full  l^osom.  For 
travelling,  the  legs  should  be  straight,  and  the  ancle 
smaller  than  the  foot  ;  the  toe  should  be  directly  for- 
ward. If  the  animal  should  toe  out,  the  knee  will  bend 
in,  and  the  leg  will  be  as  much  weaker  than  a  straight 
one,  as  a  crooked  stick  is  weaker  than  a  straight  one  for 
bearing  a  weight  placed  upon  the  top :  with  such  a 
form,  the  inside  claw  is  liable  to  be  strained.  Avoid, 
he  savs,  the  long  peaked  hoof.  Let  the  back  be  straight 
fr<im  head  to  tail — though  from  the  hips  backward  if  he 
slope  a  little  it  is  not  much  of  n  fault ;  but  do  not  let 
him  rise  in  that  part  For  hardihood,  the  round  built  or 
round  ribbed  ox — one  that  is  not  in  danger  of  knock- 
ing his  hips  off  in  goiog  through  the  woods  is  best. 
He  would  have  them  trained  to  the  yoke  when  quite 
young.  Three  pair  early  put  to  work,  and  not  over- 
worked, would  do  as  much  labor  as  four  pair  that  are 
not  broken  until  they  have  nearly  attained  their  growth 
A  boy  put  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  will  be  much 
stronger  than  if  his  employment  is  to  measure  tapes  and 
laces.  Almost  any  horse  may  be  made  to  draw  befoie 
oxen.  He  would  never  harness  a  colt  for  the  first  lime 
at  any  other  hour  than  in  the  morning,  when  he  had 
the  full  day  before  him.  He  would  not  use  the  whip. 
Nor  would   ho    have    the  colt  headed  from  homo.     Let 


his  head  be  towards  home,  and  towards    the   old    horse 
placed  a  few  rods  distant  and  he  will  draw. 

Mr  Jones,  of  West  Tisbury,  stated  that  formerly  h» 
had  spent  considerable  time  in  England,  and  seen  much 
of  the  English  stock.  It  is  in  a  high  state  of  improve- 
ment. This  is  true  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Both  Mr 
J.  and  Col.  Jacques  think  well  of  the  South  Downs  for 
us.  Mr  J.  doubts  whether  any  breeds  of  Cattle  can  be 
profitably  substituted  for  ours  which  are  derived  from 
the  red  Herefords.  But  ours  need  much  attention  in 
order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  excellence  which  they 
are  susceptible  of  acquiritjg 

He  had  understood  that  it  was  in  ccntemplajon  by 
the  Legislature  to  cut  short  the  Agricultural  Survey. 
He  wished  it  might  goon,  w.is  willing  to  pay  ten  times 
his  share  of  the  tax.  England  had  paid  Arthur  You  ig 
i;"0,000  pounds  for  surveys,  ai  d  Massachusetts  would 
do  well  to  proceed  farther.  A  board  of  Agriculture  he 
hopes  to  see  established. 

Mr  Buckminister  likes  the  Ayreshire  and  Devon 
breeds  of  Cattle.  Many  of  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  previous  speakers  he  recapitulated  and  approved. 

We  ventured  to  inquire  of  Col.  Jacques  whether  there 
was  any  reason  to  believe  that  where  a  pound  of  buttei  is 
obtained  from  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  that  the  butter  it- 
self is  inferiorto  thatfrnm  milk  yeilding  less  cream  ?  If 
a  cow  yield  seven  quarts  of  milk  per  day  and  make  seven 
pounds  of  butter  per  week,  will  her  butter  be  a.-j  good  as 
that  from  a  cow  which  gives  eleven  quarts  per  day  and 
makes  seven  pounds  per  week  ?  Results,  witnessed  by 
us  in  two  or  three  instances  suggested  the  inquiry.  If 
we  comprehended  his  reply,  he  would  not  suppose 
the  quality  of  butter  affected  so  much  by  the  quantity 
of  milk  as  by  the  blood  of  the  animal. 

Though  our  report  is  somewhat  long  we  have  omi^ 
ted  much  that  was  said  at  this  interesting  meeting. — 
The  same  subject  will  come  up  before  the  meeting 
again  to  morrow  evening.  After  that  is  diposed  oC^ 
T/ie  root  crops  will  be  considered. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  communieaticms  are  deferred  for  want  of 
room.  One  from  near  Fall  River  is  not  forgotten.  We 
are  not  ready  to  answer  the  inquiries  it  contains. 


BOSTON  ALMANAC. 

Our  thanks  are  given  to  the  publisher,  Mr  S.  N.  Dick- 
enson, for  a  copy  of  ihe  second  edition  of  this  good, 
very  good,  Almanac.  The  extent  and  arrangement  of 
its  matter  will  render  it  highly  convenient  and  useful. 


MEETING  OF  FARMERS  AT  SOUTHliORO.' 
O  1  Wednesday  evening  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  farmers  of  Southboro'.  The  awakening 
desire  among  our  ajtriculturists  to  gain  information  rela- 
tive to  the  priniiples  of  their  art,  is  truly  gratifying. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  contribute  our  mite  whenever  op- 
portunity offers.  It  has  been  with  reluctance  that  we 
have  yielded  to  the  duly  of  returning  to  the  city  bef  re 
we  could  visit  the  premises  of  those  who  have  invited 
us  recently  to  speak  to  them  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
husbandry.  The  good  people  of  Newton,  Westboro' 
and  Southboro'  may  depend  upon  it  that  when  the  sum- 
mer comes  we  shall  steal  into  their  enclosures  and  take 
as  much  knowledge  as  we  have  given. 


The  error  of  youth  is  that  of  thinking  itself  as  wise 
as  age  ;  and  the  error  of  age  is  that  of  expecting  youth 
to  ael  as  prudently  as  though  it  had  received  the  bene- 
fit of  experience. 
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THERMOJl  ETHICAL. 

Ileporteil  for  the  New  Enghind  Farmer. 
Karii;eof  ihe  Therinoineter at  tlie  Ciirilpiiof  llie  iirnpiiotors 
of  the  New  England   Fiirnier,  BrigUi.m,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Nonherly  exposure,  week  ending  Feb.  7. 


}.  .1.  1841.  I  7A.M.  I  12, M.  |  5,P.M.  |    Wind. 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wedn  ?sday, 
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s.  w. 
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BKKiHTON   MARKET. -MosDAT,  Feb.  8,  IW41. 
Keiiorlecl  fur  the  New  Enslnncl  Farmer. 

Al  Market  4G0  Beef  Cattle,  CO  Stores,  and  G40  Stieep, 
anda20  Swine,     100  Iteef  Cattle  unsold. 

I'hicKs.—  Reef  faW/e.— Better  Cattle  were  at  market 
than  we  have  seen  for  several  weeks  ;  consequently 
higher  prices  were  obtained,  but,  for  a  like  quality  prices 
were  hardly  sustained.  A  very  few  extra  Cattle,  $0  25, 
a  fC  50.  First  quality  $5  75  a  6  00.  Second  quality, 
$5  00  a  $5  .'".0.     Third  quality,  *4  25  a  $4  75. 

Sheep— '<  Dull."  Lots  at  $2  00  and  $2  75.— Wethers 
$3  50,  $4  25,  84  50  and  $;5  00.  ' 

.Sf(«c.  -One  lot  of  Sows  and  Barrows  at  5  c.  A  lot 
to  peddle  at  4  1-4  for  sows,  and  5  1-4  for  barrows.  At 
retail  from  5  to  6  1-2. 


GARDEN  SRfcDS, 

For  sale  l.y  .Tosi-PH  B„eck  &  Cc.  at  ilic  New  England 
l-AR.MER  Office,  Ao.  51  and  52  Nort/i  Market  St  Bos- 
ton. The  suhscnliers  would  inform  the  pulilic  that  ihev 
have  now  on  liaiid  the  lar<;est  colledion  of  seeds  ever  I.e. 
fore  offered  hy  sale  in  this  riiv.  enihracin?  every  variety 
of  /'ifiW,  Kildicn.  Garden,  anil  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desiralile  lor  this  or  any  other  Cimiaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
miporled  from  rcsponsihle  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  ohlain  such  as  are  pure  and 
geiiuiiie,  we  can  coiifidcully  recoiMuiDiul  thoni  to  our  custo- 
mers  and  Iriends,  and  feel  assuicd  Ihey  will  iirove  satislac- 
tory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  .seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season.  l!o.xcs  for  reiailms;  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  lie  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liheral  discount 
and  lake  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 
SEEDS-     Herds  Grass,  very  little   in    market,  S3   asked. 
Ked  fop,  by  the  hag  60  to  70  c.     Clover— Northern,  12  1-2  c. 
very  Inile   in   Market.— Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10   c.      Flax 
Seed,  Si  37  to  1  50  hu.     Lucerne,  25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.     Howard  Street  85  37— Genesee   $5  31— Ohio 
*6    12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  60  to  61  c  —Round 
Yellow  57  to  58— Southern  Flat  Yellow  55— While  53 
Rye— Norihern  65  to  67— Southern  60  to  65.  Oats-South- 
ern 35  lo  38— Norihern  40  to  44 

PROVISIONS.  Beef-Mess  Slo  50  to  11  00-Prime 
S6  SO— ^o.  1  S9  GO.  Pork— Extra-15  00-Clear  14  50— 
Mess  S13  00.  Hams— Norihern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern 
none.  Lard— Boston  9  c  per  lb.— Southern  8  to  8  {-•'' 
Bmter-Lump  18  to  22-Firkin  12  to  lS~Shipping  8  to  14.' 
Whole  Hogs  6  to  6  1-2  c.— Pigs  5  c. 

HAY,  per  ton,  Sir  to  17  50- Eastern  Screwed  Sl3  to 
13  50 

CHEESE-Old  11  c— New8. 
EGGS.  20  to  25. 

POULTRY— Chickens  10  to  12  1-2  c.  per  lb  — Turkevs 
10  to  II— Geese  7. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
IS  but  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  IS  also  moderate.  Prime  or  .Saxony  Fleeces,  washed 
lb.  50  to  5."  c— American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50--Do' 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46-Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40-1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  1810  20. 


Ruia  Baga. 

Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turnip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

While  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Buckwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.     >    r     ,,    . 

Locust.  (    '<"'  Hedges. 


Sugar  Beet. 

Mangel  Wurlzel. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  ;  superior 

Vellow  do.  \  varieties. 

Carrol  Long  Orange. 

"      Allringbnm. 

"      New  While, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
\V' heat— various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cidifloiver 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorls,  Cahhage  20 
S"rts,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do  Cress  Egi^ 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Letture  in  'grea't 
variety.  Melons,  do.  Marlynea,  Mustard,  Naslurtium,  Okra 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip  Parsley' 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety,  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Radish  of  sorts' 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties.  ' 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thy  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  lor  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  fiO  cents 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each.' 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,   snpl 
plied  at  nurseryman's  prices,  and   orders  solicited.      These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  lo  any  part  of  the  U 
Slates.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 

Boston,  Jan    27,  1841'. 

IVIBtilS'S  I.ATEST   IKFPRDVED     VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


GREEN'S  PATENT   STRAAV  CUTTER. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.  at  IheNew  England  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Nos.  51  and:.2Norih  Mar- 
ket Slreel,  have  lor  sale,  Green's  Patent  Str.iw,  Hay  and 
Slalk  Culler,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  not  before 
applied  to  any  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent effects  of  ihis  a|. plication,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are  : 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it,  that  the  strength  of  a  half  grown  boy  is  sufficient 
to  work  it  efficiently. 

2.  With  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  bush- 
els a  minute,  which  is  full  twice  as  fasi  as  has  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
logetber  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  machines  in  general  use  to  gel  out  of  order. 


RUKWRliMitML. 


EDMUND'tHASTINGS.&CO. 


No.  101  State  St  keep  constantly  for  sale,  Wiuier,  .Spring 
and  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  bleached  and'  unbleached  ;  which  they 
warrant  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  to,  burn  without 
crusIiRg. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  I,  1841.  isly 


BEES. 

The  subscribers  wish  to  purchase  a   few  swarms  of  bees 
lor  which  a  fair  price  will  he  paid.  ' 

*'«''.  10.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


WHITE  CARROT. 

A  quantity  of  this  new  and  valuable  root  is  offered  for 
sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No  5' 
North  Market  street. 

Ab'o-New  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  IVUNGEL  WURT- 
ZEL — considered  a  superior  variety. 

t^"''-  IP-  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

NEW  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  from  London  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Flower  Seeds,  which,  with  those  raised  by  them- 
selves, constitute  all  worthy  ot  cultivation.  Price  from  6  1-4 
to  23  cents  per  paper.  Assortment  of  those  marked  6  1-4 
cents,  2u  papers  for  one  dollar,  and  others  in  Ibe  same  pro- 
P»"'°"-  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

Feb.  10. 


BONE  MANURE. 

The  subscriber  informs  bis  friends  and  the  publi;,  that 
-alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  ground 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  slimulant  that  c»n  be  applis.) 
10  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Orders  for  Bone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Iiitne,  left  at  Ih; 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  Roxhury,  at  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No.  5i 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the  Post  Office  will  n  cet 
with  prompt  attention. 

March  4,  1840.  NAHUM  WARIV 


No'^Tl'a^Id  %  m"  ^"il  ^"?'""d  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  61  and  o2  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Lales 
terf  .Y^Setable  Cutler.  This  machine  surpi^s^s  al 
others  or  the  purpose  ol  cutting  Ruta  Bags,  Manuel  Wurt- 
fs^t'be?:  c^u"  'T-  ■''''^  ""'''  objection^to'other  nlfnne  , 
3,  ;  1  f"--.  'I'e  came  to  get  bold  ol  them  :  this  machine 
.Tf  sLh  h  """?""".  <^'"5  ll'^'"  into  large  or  small  pieces, 
will  c,,.  tT  "'  '  r  *""''  ™"^'^'"^'"  for  Ihe  cattle  to  eat.  It 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  to  two  bushels  oln.ois  per  min- 

"'^  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grind.stones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMI  C.  LOMBAKi) 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf  isly.  Nov   17 


TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacinresr  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  feet  long,  suitable  (or 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 


FARM   FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm  situated 
about3-4lhsof  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meetiii"  House 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  commonlv  known  as  the  Jud'e  Pres' 
cott  larm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  snperi  ir  lalid  in  a 
good  state  of  cuUrifciion,  with  two  dwelling  houses  '  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings.  The  farm  is  remar'kablv 
well  watered  with  solt  water,  conveniently  fenced  has  near- 
ly lorty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  timber  standing 
on  it,  with  an  orchard  o(  grafted  Apple,  Pear  Peach  Pluni 
and  Cherry  trees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms  1  he  estate  will  be  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. Forlurther  particulars,  apply  to  the  subscriber  livinir 
oil  the  premises.  WM.  SALISBURY. 

Grolou,  Oct.  26,  1840.  eow. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


FKB.  10,  IS4I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOB  FLETCHER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

I  once  knew  a  ploughman,  Boh  Flelcher  liis  name, 
Who  was  old  and  was  ugly,  and  so  was  his  dame, 
Yet  they  lived  quite  contented  and  fiee  from  all  strife, 
Bob  Fletcher,  the  ploughman,  and  Judy  liis  wife. 
As  the  morn  streak'd  the  east,  and  the  night  fled  away. 
They  would  rise  up  to  labor,  refresh'd  f(  r  the  day, 
And  the  song  of  (he  larU  as  it  rose  on  the  gale. 
Found  Bob  at  the  plough  and  his  wife  at  the  pail. 

A  neat  little  cottage  in  front  of  a  grove, 

Where  in  youth  they   gave  their   young   hearts  up   to 

love. 
Was  the  solace  of  age,  and  to  them  doubly  dear, 
As  it  called  up  the  past  with  a  smile  or  a. tear. 
Each  tree  had  its  thought,  and  the  vow  could  impart. 
That  mingled  in  youth  the  warm  wish  of  the  heart ; 
The  thorn  was  still  there  and  the  blossom  it  bore, 
And  the  song  from  its  top  seemed  the  same  as  before. 

When  the  curtain  of  night  over  nature  was  spread. 
And  Bob  had  returned  from  the  plough  to  his  shed, 
Like  a  dove  on  her  nest  he  reposed  from  all  care. 
If  his  wife  and  his  youngsters  contented  were  there. 

I  have  passed  by  the  door  when  the  evening  was  gray. 
And  the  hill  and  the  landscape  were  fading  away. 
And  heard  from  the  cottage  with  grateful  surprise. 
The  voice  of  thanksgiving,  like  incense  arise. 

And  I  thought  of  the  proud  who  would  look  down  with 

scorn, 
On  the  neat  little  cottage,  the  grove  and  the  thorn, 
And  fell  that  the  riches  and  follies  of  life. 
Were  dross  to  contentment,  like  Bob  and  his  wife. 


THE  OLD  FARM  GATE. 

Where,  where  is  the  gate  that  once  used  to  divide 

The  old  shaded  lane  from  the  grassy  road  side  ? 

I  like  not  this  gate  so  gay  and  .so  bright. 

With  its  glittering  latch  and  its  trellis  of  white. 

It  is  pretty  1  own, yet  oh  dearer  by  far, 

Was  the  red  rusted  hinge,  and  the  weather  warped  bar. 

Here  are  fashion  md  form  of  a  moderized  date, 

But  I  'd  rather  have  looked  on  that  old  farm  gate. 

'Twas  there,  where  my  sisters  would  gather  to  play 

In  the  shadows  of  twilight,  or  sunny  mid-day. 

How    we  'd   laugh   and  run    wild  mid  those  hillocks    of 

sand. 
Where  temptations  existed  no  child  could  withstand  ; 
But  to  swing  on  the  gate  rails,  to  clamber  and  ride, 
Was  the  utmost  of  pleasure,  of  glory  and  pride, 
And  the  car  of  the  victor  or  carriage  of  state. 
Never  carried  such  hearts  as  the  old  farm  gate. 

Oh  fair  is  the  barrier  taking  its  place. 

But  it  darkens  a  picture  my  soul  longed  to  trace. 

I  sigh  to  behold  the  rough  staple  and  hasp. 

And  the  rails  that  my  glowing  hand  scarcely  could  clasp. 

Oh  how  strangely  the  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 

With  iho  commcmcst  relic  once  linked  to  the  heart! 

And  the  brightest  of  fortune,  the  kindliest  fate. 

Would  not  banish  my  love  for  the  old  farm  gate  ! 


rnense  quantity  of  testaceous  animals,  or  those  who 
have  shells,  intermixed  with   sand  and  grain.     The 
bnttoin  of  the  Adriatic  sea  is   composed  of  a  com- 
pact bed  of  shells,  sevrral  hundred    feet  in    thick- 
ness.     A  celebrated  diver,    employed    to    descend 
into  the  Straits  of  Messina,  saw  there,  with  horror, 
enortnoiis  polypi  attached  to  the   rocks,  the  arms  of 
wliich,  being  several  feet  long,  were  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  strangle  a    man.     In   inany  seas,  the  eye 
perceives  nothing  but  a  briglit  sandy,  plain  bottom, 
extending  for  several  hundred  miles  without  an  in- 
tervening object.     But  in  others,    particularly    the 
Red  sea,  it  is  very  different.     The   whole  body    of 
tliis  extensive  bed  of  water  is,  literally  speaking,  a 
forest  of  submarine  plants  and    corals,  formed    by 
insects  for  their    habitation,   sometimes    branching 
out  to  a  great  extent.     Here  are  seen  the    madre- 
pores, sponges,  mosses,  sea  mushroom,  and  various 
other  things,  covering  every  part  of   the  bottom. — 
The  bed  of  many  part  of   the   sea,  nctir    America, 
presents  a  very    different,   though  a   very  beautiful 
appearance.       This    is    covered     with    vegetables, 
which  make  it  look  as  green  as  a  meadow  ;  and  be- 
neath are  seen   thousands  of   turtle,  and  other    sea 
animals  feeding  thereon.      There   are  some  places 
of  the  sea  where  no  bottom  has   yet    been    found  ; 
still  it  is  not  bottomless.     The  mountains  of  conti- 
nents   seem  to    correspond    with   what  are   called 
abysses  of  the  sea.     The  highest  mountains  do  not 
rise  above  2,),000  feet;  and,    allowing  for    the  ele- 
ments, some  suppose  that   the    sea   is    not    beyond 
.30,000    feet    deep.     Lord   Mulgrave  used,    in   the 
Northern  Ocean,  a  very  heavy  sounding    lead,  and 
gave  out  along  with  it,  cable  rope  to  the  length  of 
4,(580  feet  without  finding  bottom.      Hut  the  great- 
est depth  hitherto  sounded  was  by  Captain  Scoresby, 
who,   in    the    Greenland    seas,  could   find  no  bot- 
tom with  1200  fathoms  or  7,200  feet  of   line.      Ac- 
cording to  Laplace,   its  mean   depth  is    about   two 
miles,  which  supposing  the  generally  received  esti- 
mates to  be  correct,  as  to  the  proportion  the  extent 
of  the  water  bears   lo   the  dry  land  on  the  earth's 
surface,  would  make  290   millions  of   cubic  feet  of 
water. — Rev.  C.  Williams's  Works. 


through  the  United  States  with  5000  men,"  was  a 
"  regular  built  soldier,"  but  after  the  revolution  a 
farmer.  VV'arren,  the  martyr  of  Bunker  Hill,  was 
a  physician,  and  hesitated  not  to  exhibit  to  his 
countrymen  a  splendid  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  American  physicians  should  practice,  when 
called  on  by  their  country.  Marion,  tlie  "  Old 
Fox  "  of  the  South,  was  a  cow-boy.  Sumpter,  the 
"  fighting  cock"  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  shepherd's 
boy.  Let  it  he  forever  remembered  that  the  men 
of  the  revolution  were  workinginen,  those  of  New 
England  especially  : — Green,  (as  we  have  stated) 
was  a  blacksmith  ;  Franklin  a  printer  ;  Roger  Sher- 
man a  shoemaker,  and  Putnam,  Stark  anu  Allen 
were  farmers:  not  a  man  of  them  all  above  his  busi- 
ness  or  ashamed  of  his  calling. 


'  They  were  tinkers,  and  tailors  and  cobblers,  what  then  ? 
Were  they  not  patriots  .■'  were  they  not  men  i' 


POUDRETTl''. 

This  valuable  manure  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
suhscriTier,  at  the  ofllce  ol  tlie  "  New  York  Pnudrelte  Com- 
painj,"  No.  120  Nassau  street,  New  Vork.  It  is  in-odoi-ous, 
anil  may  be  transported  in  barrels,  on  board  of  any  vessel 
or  sti'aniboal,  without  oflence— and  it  will  be  iound  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  article  as  afertitizer  on  anij  soil,  and  for 
aivj  crops;  hut  more  especially  for  gardens  and  flowers,  as 
there  are  no  loul  seeds  in  it.  Poudrette  has  been  used  for 
three  seasons  with  entire  success  on  Long  Island,  by  many 
practical  farmers,  as  may  be  ascnrtained  from  letters  and 
statements  made  by  them,  and  published  at  this  office  in  a 
pamphlet  containinijalso  the  '■  act  of  incorporation,"  granted 
10  the  Company  liy  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  New 
York  ;  and  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject.  Price  35 
cents  per  buslicl.  Barrels  cost  25  cents  each,  and  hold  4 
bushels.  Persons  wishing  to  make  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  can  obtain  one  barrel  by  enclosing  a  two  dollar 
current  bank  lull— or  tlirec  barrels  by  enclosing/cc  dollars, 
free  of  postage.  On  receipt  of  tke -money  the  atUcle  will  ho 
put  up  and  forwarded  as  directed. 

*^+  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars — which  entitles 
the  holder  to  one  hundred  busheis  of  poudrette  Linnually, 
during  Ibe  termolllie  charier;  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  spring 
use,  and  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  fall  use.  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  be  entitled  to  the  spring  uividend— and,  if  desired 
for  experiment,  a  few  bushels  may  be  had  this  fall. 

All  orders,  or  applications  in  relation  lo  the  business, 
must  be  made  to  tbo  subscriber,  120  Nassau  street.  New 
York.  D.  K.  .MINOR. 

Jj"  I  wish  it  distinctly  underslood  that  the  "  New  York 
Poudrette  Company"  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
"  Lodi  Manufaciunng  Company,"  of  which  Anthony  Dey 
and  Peter  Barthelemy  are,  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dec.  9,  1840.  3m.  D.  K.  M. 


THE  SEA'S  BOTTOM. 

The  bottom   of   the  sea  seems  to  have   inequali 

ties  like  those  of  the  surface  of  continents.     Were 

it  dried  up,  it  would  present  mountains,  valleys  and 

plains.     It  is  covered,  almost  throughout  by  an  im- 


OUR  REVOLUTIONARY  SIRES. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  hardly  of  age  when  he 
began  to  play  his  part  in    the  awful   drama  of  the 
Revolution,  being  only  20  when  he   was  taken  into 
the  family    of  the   Commander-in-Chief,  with    the 
rank  of  licut.  colonel  ;  Benjamin    Franklin    was  59 
before  he  began  to  be    heard    of;  Samuel    Adams 
44;  James  Otis  38  ;  John  Adams  35;  Josiah  Quin- 
cy  40  ;  John  Hancock  38  ;  and  Thomas    Jefferson 
32,  before  they  were   greatly    distinguished.      And 
so  with  all  the  actors  of  that  age.     They  were  full 
grown  men — workingmen — ripened    with    toil  and 
strengthened  by  long  habits  of  endurance  and  self- 
dependence.      Washington  was    a   surveyor,  and 
in  after  life  a  farmer.      ("Expressive  silence  muse 
his  praise!")     Knox  was  a   book-binder   and    sta- 
tioner.    Morgan,  (he  of  the  Cowpens,)   was  a  dro- 
ver,  Tarlton  got  from  him  a  lecture  on   that  sulj- 

ject.  Green  was  a  blacksmith  and  withal  a  Qua- 
ker, albeit  through  all  his  southern  campaigns,  and 
particularly  at  the  ICutaw  Springs,  lie  put  off  the 
outward  man.  Arnold — (I  ask  pardon  for  naming 
him  in  such  company) — was  a  grocer  and  provision 
store-keeper  in  New  Haven,  where  his  sign  is  still 
to  be  seen — the  same  that  decorated  his  shop  door 
before  the  revolution.  Gates,  who  opened  Bur- 
goyne's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not   "march 


POIDRETTE. 

The  subscribers  reside  in  the  stale  of  New  Jersey,  many 
of  us  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  erected  by  Anthony  Dey, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  llackensack  river,  in  New 
.lersev,  for  the  manufactory  ol  Urate  and  Poudrette,  called 
"  /he  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company."  We  have  used  the 
poudrette  on  the  Spring  Crops  this  year,  I8.I11.  We  find  it 
II  valuable  manure,  superior  to  any  otlier  kind  that  we  hacc 
ever  iised,  and  considering  the  facility  of  its  transportation 
to  the  field,  the  small  quantity  required  in  the  application  to 
the  crops,  (he  quick-ncss  of  its  operation  on  resectable  mittct , 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied, —aU  tend  ;o  recom- 
mend its  use  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  as  the  cheapest  and 
beU  manure,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Those  of  us  who  have  applied  it  to  corn  and  potatoes  think 
that  it  ripens  those  vegetables  quicker  than  any  other  ma- 
nure bv  several  weeks. 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  1S40. 


P.  F.  Welsh. 
G.  C.  Van  Riper. 

George  Tisr. 
William  Wood. 
John  Duryee. 
George  Newkirk. 
Garret  Newkirk. 
Daniel  Vreeland. 


Jacob  D.  Van   Winkle. 

John  J:  Neickirk. 

John  Tise. 

Daniel  Van  Riper. 

George  Demott. 

Henry  Drayton. 

Josiah  Uor'nblmecr. 

Corns.  Van  Winkle. 

Shares  in  the  above  company  are  Si 00  each,  and  may  he 
had  by  applying  to  Anthony  Dey  No.  73  Cedar  Si.  New 
York. — Tlie  owner  will  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  in  money,  or  .">0  bushels  of  Pouilrette.  The  price  to 
those  who  buy  Poudrette  is  40  cents  a  bushel,  it  costs  ihe 
Stockholders'l2  cents  a  bushel.  One  cents  worth,  that  is, 
20  Gills,  will  manure  20  hills  of  corn,  and  the  like  quantity 
li  hills  of  Potatoes. 

Newspapers  friendly  to  agriculture  will  confer  a  favor  on 
;ho  Farmers  and  Oard'eners  by  publishing  •.';e  above. 

Dee.  22. 
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MR  HUNTINGTON'S  ADDRESS. 
We  hfive  received  a  copy  of  the  address  of  Asa- 
hel  Huntin;,non,  E.sq.,  before  the  Esse.x  Agricultu- 
ral Society  in  September,  1840.  We  had  the 
pleasure  oflisteningr  to  it  when  oritrinaliy  pro- 
nounced, and  judged  it  to  be  forcible,  instructive 
and  practical.  We  are  somewhat  In  doubt  whether 
duty  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  permit  us  to 
fill  its  [)nges  with  a  long-  address.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  tills  doubt,  we  confine  ourselves  to  extracts, 
even  when  the  whole,  in  point  of  merit,  deserves 
the  widest  possible  circulation.  After  havino- 
spoken  justly  of  the  propriety  of  farmers' meetintr.s; 
after  having  e.xhibited  reasons  why  the  jouno-  Es- 
sex farmer  sli.iuhi  be  content  to  try  his  fortune  in 
his  native  county  ;  and  after  having  enforced  the 
propriety  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  fixed  there, 
of  making  the  most  of  their  pursuit,  he  puts  and 
discusses  an  important  question  in  the  following 
extract. 

THE  TRUE  PROBLEM. 

"  The  true  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  every 
intelligent  and  enterprising  farmer,  I  take  it  to  be 
this  :  to  raise  annually  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  the  most  profitable  crops,  having  a  single  eye  to 
income,  immediate  or  more  remote,  according  to 
his  means,  and  especially  to  the  gradual  and  per- 
manent improvement  of  his  farm.  The  practical 
farmer,  whose  own  personal  labor  is  his  principal 
active  capital,  cannot  atford  to  make  doubtful,  e.x- 
periments  on  any  considerable  scale.  He  cannot 
afford  to  improve  his  farm  any  faster  than  he  sees 
the  way  cU^ar  for  a  certain  and  compensating  profit 
in  the  end  ;  and  this  end  may  be  more  or  less  re- 
mote, according  to  the  means  at  his  convenient 
command.  With  these  limitations  and  restriction-s 
the  i)oint  to  be  aimed  at  is,  the  greatest  possible 
production  from  year  to  year. 

"The  earth  is  a  kind,  faithful  and  generous 
mother,  and  she  will  repay  and  reward  any  invest- 
ment of  labor  or  capiul,  which  is  made  in  accord 
ance  with  these  principles.  Particular  seasons, 
from  drought,  or  other  causes,  may  disappoint  the 
expec  tions  or  de.'eat  the  plans  of  the  husbandman  : 
but  I  .=ipeik  of  the  cultivation  of  a  course  of  years  ; 
and  afiirm,  that  the  farmer  should  make  from  year 
to  year  the  greatest  possible  drafts  from  the  earth, 
always  having  reference  to  income  or  profit,  imme' 
diate  or  evenlual,  and  the  improvement  and  arnelio- 
ration  of  his  tarni.  In  this  way,  the  productive 
power  of  a  farm,  by  judicious  and  efficient  hus- 
bandry, may  be  indefinitely  extended.  Produc- 
tion, properly  applied  and  expended,  increases  the 
power  of  production,  so  that  it  would  be  ditlicult  to 
prescribe  the  limit  beyond  which  production  miTht 
not  be  carried.  " 

"lam  not  now  speaking  in  reference  to  modes 
of  husbandry  or  cultivation  unsuited  to  the  circum- 
Btancos,  wants  or  condition  of  the  county.  I  have 
no  reference  to  modern  English  agricultuie,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  our  own.     We   all  know  that   the 


agricultural  productions  of  that  country  have  been 
amazingly  increased  within  the  last  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years,  but  by  modes  of  cultivation  in  part,  which 
would  not  be  suited  to  the  circumatanues  existing 
among  ourselves.  I  refer  to  what  has  been  done 
and  is  now  doing  by  some  of  the  practical  farmers 
among  ourselves  with  eminent  success  and  with 
great  pecuniary  advantage.  The  cry  of  the  farmer 
should  be  perpetual,  give,  give,  GIVE — taking 
care  himself  to  return  more  strength  and  nutri- 
ment, in  the  form  of  manures,  thnn  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  his  crops,  in  this  manner  preparing  the 
way  for  a  more  liberal  draft,  at  the  next  season. 
Thus  good  agriculture  is  in  some  sort  a  system  of 
exchange  of  kinds,  but  not  of  values. 

"  Experience,  at   all  times,    has    taught  tlie  hus- 
bandman that    animal    and    vegetable    substances, 
mixed  with  the   soil,  afforded    nourishment   to  the 
plants  which  it  produced.     Science   has    disclosed 
to  us  the  fact,  that  the  living    plants  and  the   dead 
ihanure,  whether  animal  or   vegetable,  are  resolva- 
ble into  the  same    elementary    substances,    though 
existing  in  difl^erent  states  of  combination;  so  tliat 
in  supplying  animal  and    vegetable    substances   to 
the  soil,  in  a  state  more  or  less  decomposed,  we  in 
fact  furnish  the    same    essence    which  enters    into 
the    composition    of   the    germinating   and    living 
plant.      In  supplying  manures  to  the  soil,  we  return 
to  it  the    same    elementary   substances,  which   are 
drawn  from  it  by   the    nurture  and    feeding  of  the 
living  plant,  and  this  is  what  I  intended  by   the  re- 
mark, that  good  husbandry  is  a  system  of  exchange 
of  ^iWs,  but  not  of  values.      We  thus    see,  that  to 
secure  an  increased  and  increasing  production,  ma- 
nure is  the   great    and    principal    instrumentality. 
This  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and   the  end    of 
thriving  husbandrv. 

"  To  create  from  the  resources  of  the   farm   the 
greatest  possible    amount  of   this    food  for   plants, 
should  be  the  constant  aim  of   every   good  fanner. 
This  is  the    ultimate    source  of   his  gains,  and    he 
must  guard  all  the  avenues  to  it  with  an  ever  vigi- 
lant watchfulness.      The  farm  must  be  washed  and 
scoured  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining   this   treasure. 
In  this  county,  we  have  abundant    sources  of  sup-  I 
plying  it,    and    though    all    farms  are    nut  equally 
privileged  in  this  respect,  yet  none  are   destitute  of 
the  means  of  doing  very   much    in  this  way.     The 
sagacious  faamer  will    w.itch  with    an  eagle    eye 
every  possible  opportunity  for  increasing  the  amount 
and  improving  the  quality  of  his  manure— especial- 
ly will  he  set'  that  nothing  is    Inst.      All  his    plans 
of  improvement  will    have    reference   to    this  main 
and    engrossing  object.     He  will    not  expose    his 
stable  manure  heap  at    the    end  or    in  rear    of  his 
barn,  to  the  impoverishing   ravages  and  inroads   of 
the  rains,  the  wind  and  the  snowj  a  scandal  alike  to 
good  taste  and  good  husbandry.     The    liquids   are 
of  no  less  value  in  his   estimation    than  the    solids, 
and  the  nio.st  careful  expedients  are  devised,  as  cir- 
cumstances require,  to  see  that  nothing  be  lost,  but ! 
that  everything  be  preserved  in  the   greatest ■  order  i 
and  perfection.    His  stable,  barn-yard  and  piggery 
are  regarded  as  so  many  manufactories  of  manures 
and  his  cattle  and  swine  are  each  made  to  contrib- 


ute in  the  best  possible  manner  to  this  end.  »  Ev- 
ery hog  kept  by  a  farmer,"  says  Mr  Phinnoy,  of 
j  Lexington,  (who  is  the  highest  authority  on  this 
I  subject,  as  well  as  on  all  others  pertaining  to  prac- 
j  tical  agriculture,)  "should  be  required  to  jirepare 
j  ten  loads  of  compost  manure  in  the  course  of  a 
[year,  which  he  will  cheerfully  do  if  the  owner  will 
I  furnish  him  with  the  materials,  such  as  loam,  peat, 
or  swamp  mud,"  &e.  The  same  distinguished  cul- 
tivator assured  me,  as  the  result  of  hisVxperience, 
Ihat  thirty  dollars  worth  of  manure  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  Indian  corn, 
over  and  above  the  usual  quantity  allowed  for  this 
purpose,  would  be  compensated  the  first  year,  in 
the  increased  production  of  the  crop,  estimating 
the  corn  at  one  dollar  ihe  bushel  ;  and  that  the  ad''- 
ditional  fertility  thus  imparted  to  the  soil,  available 
in  thegreiuly  increased  productions  of  future  years, 
would  bo  tho  net  profit.  He  further  assured  me, 
and  in  this  I  am  certain  he  wouh!  be  confirii.ed  by 
the  most  successful  cultivators  in  our  county,  that 
the  great  secret  of  good  husbandry  is  liberal  ma- 
n  iiring." 


From  the  Fanner's  Regisler. 
EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BONE  MANURE. 


On  reading  the  article  headed  »  Extraneous  Ma- 
nures," page  .589,  October  number  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  I  was  reminded  of  my  promise  to  give 
you  the  result  of  my  experiment  with  bone  dust,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  crushed  bones,  as  a  ma- 
uure. 

My  first  application  of  bone  manure  was  on  tur- 
nips, in  1838  ;  the  result,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
first  crop  and  the  expense,  is  stated  at  page  152-,') 
vol.  7th  of  the  Register.  I  have  therefore"  only  to 
add  the  results  of  tn-o  years'  additionil  experience 
in  the  use  and  effoctof  bone  manure  in  comparison 
with  stable  or  other  putrescent  manures  produced 
on  a  farm. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  with  as  much    precisiou  as 
I  could,  the  requisite  quantity  of  bone  per  acre    as 
well  as  to  be  precise  in  its  application  and  compari- 
son with  other  manures,  I  laid  off  an  acre  of  ground 
which  I  designed    for   turnips,  and    divided    it  into 
eightyone  equal  parts  by  cross  furrows  at  the  prop- 
er distance.      Upon  two  thirds  of  the  ground    thus 
laid  off,  a  good  two-horse  cartload  of  stable  or  farm 
yard  manure  was  dropped  in  each  square,  which  of 
course  was  manuring  at  the  good  rate  of   8 J    loads 
per  acre.     To  other  parts  of  the  ground,    crushed 
bones,  from  the  Roxbury,  Mass.  mills,  v.-ere  applied 
at  the  rate  of  1.5,  20,  25,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  and  81 
bushels  to  the  acre,  pure  as  they  came  to  me,  with- 
out   adulterntion  or    admixture    of   any  kind.     On 
the  residue   of  the   acre,  a    compost,  consisting  of 
the  summer    scrapings  of   the    cow  yard,    without 
straw  or  litter  of  any  kind,  with  only  8  per  cent,  of 
j  bone,  was  applied   at   the    rate   of  12  loads,  of  25 
j  bushels  each,  per  acre.      The  ground  had  previous- 
I  ly  been  well  ploughed  early  in  the   spring,  and    a 
j  dressing  of  sixty  bushels  of  good    fresh  lime  had 
been  applied  on  the  furrow,  immediately  preceding 
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the  first   harrowing.     'J'lie  farm  yard  manure   was 
recTularly  ilistnbnted    on  the    ground    and    lightly 
ploughed  in  as  fast    as  spread  ;  having   previously, 
as   well  as  every  other  part  of  the  ground,  receiv- 
ed a  good  dressing  of  plaster  of  Paris.     The   bone 
manure  and  compost  were  harrowed  in  with  a  heavy 
two-horse  harrow,  and  tnc  ground    so   rested    until 
the  appearance  of  rain,  the    8th   of    August,  when, 
immediately   preceding    a    shower,  the  seed    were 
sown  and  well  harrowed  in.     The  rain   which    tell 
was  not  a  soaking  ..ne,   but    a   transient  summer 
shower,  much  of  which  ran  off,  especially  from  that 
portion  of  the  ground   to    which  the    bone    manure 
had  been  applied;   the  part  manured   from  the  farm 
yard  presented  a  rati  er  more    uneven    surface,  one 
consequently  more  favorable  for  the  reception    and 
retention  of  rain,  which  fact   was  well    established 
by  an  e.xamination  of  the  ground  the  next  morning, 
'  when  I  found  that  the    moisture  had    penetrated  at 
least  two  inches  deeper    in  the    one    case  than    in 
the  other,  and    which    circumstance    gave   to    that 
portion  of  the  ground  manured  frbin  the    farm-yard 
a  very  decided  advantnge  over  the  bone  manure  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  or    until  ample    rain    supplied 
suiScient  moisture.     The  ground  upon   which    this 
experiment  was  made  is  high  and    dry,  and  was,  at 
the  time,    exceedin^ily    poor   stiff  clay  land,    upon 
which  I  had  in  vain,  two  years   in  succession,  tried 
to  produce  black-eyed  peas. 

The  growth  of  turnips  on  such  parts  of  the 
ground  as  had  received  not  less  than  sixty  bushels 
of  crushed  bone,  was  tpu'e  equal  in  the  end  end  to 
the  best  growth  when  the  farm  manure  was  used 
at  the  rat~"e  of  81  cartloads  to  the  acre  ;  whilst  the 
growth  on  all  smaller  allowances  of  bone,  was  in 
ferior,and  most  so  where  the  least  quantity  was 
used.  But  on  that  portion  of  the  ground  which 
was  dressed  with  the  bont  compost,  as  above  stated, 
the  growtli  throughout  was  decidedly  superior  to 
any  "other  part,  and  the  product,  at  maturity,  was  at 
least  one  third  more  than  was  produced  on  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  ground  manured  from  the  stables. 

Of  the  compost  above  described,  I  applied  at  the 
rate  of  100  bushels    per    acre,   to  a   poor  piece    of 
newly  mowed  meadow,  (in   1838  ;)  the    succeeding 
crop  was  more  than  doubled  by    the  application  ;— 
the  crop  of  the  present  year  (1840)  was  still    better 
than  the  last,  and  from  the  after  growth  this  year,  I 
have  little  doubt  of  further  and  progressive  improve- 
ment for  several  years  to  come,  as  the  coarser  parti- 
cles of  the  bone  are   not   yet  entirely   decomposed. 
The    conclusions,  then,    to    which   my    mind   is 
brought  by    the    foregoing    experiments  are,   first, 
that  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  80  bush- 
els per  acre,  on  the  exhausted    lands   of   Virginia, 
one  bushel  of  crushed  bone,   is  more  than  equal    to 
one  cartload  of  (a.')  bu.shels)  of  good  farm  yard  ma- 
nure, in  its  effect  upon  the    firi-.t  crop.      Secondly, 
thai  the    effect  of   bone   manure   is    more    durable 
than  that  of  any  putrescent  manure  usually  produc- 
ed on  a  farm.     Third,  that    when    applied    to  land 
which  is  in  good    heart,   the    effect   is  much    more 
powerful  than   it  is    on  very    pnor    land.       Fourth, 
that  when  combined  with   manure    and    applied    in 
the  form  of  compost,  the  effect,  boih  instant  and  re- 
mote, far  exceeds  any  other  application  of  the  com- 
ponents when  separated  with  which  I  nmnrquninted 
or    ever  witnessed.      And    lastly,  if  stable  manure 
has  to  be  purchased  or  even  hauled   more  than  half 
a  mile  from  your  own    stables,  bone  manure   at  M 
cents  per  bushel,  the  price  it  cost  mo   delivered  on 
the  farm,  is  the  cheipest  manure  of  the  two. 

Yours,  Thos.  ApC.  .loNES. 


REPORT  ON  FARMS. 

The  Committee    of   the    Massachusetts   Society 
for  pionioling  Agriculture— Messrs    Welles,   Pres- 
cott,  Phinney,  Codman  and  Quincy— to  whom  were 
submitted  the    claims  and    award  of   premiu.ns  on 
the  best  Farms,  respectfully  report. 
1      The  trustees  have   had  a  strong  conviction,   that 
I  in  the  use  of  their  own  funds,  as  well  as  those  con- 
,fided  to  them  for  distribution,  they  could  in  no  way 
more  beneficially    contribute  to    the    promotion    of 
i  agriculture,  than    in    liberal   offers  of  premiums  to 
farmers    for    instances  of  the   most  productive   and 
best  cultivated  farms;  '-regard   being  had,  (as   the 
trustees  have   annually  stated)    to    the    quantity  of 
produce.     Theninnner  and  expense  of  cultivation, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  farm." 

The  morn  easily  to  facilitate  this,  the  trustees 
have  annually  proposed  and  published  a  si^ries  of 
well  devised  questions  for  consideration  and  reply, 
to  which  the  attention  of  our  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent farmers  has  been  earnestly  solicited. 

^They,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  this  impres- 
sion, and  with  a  hope  of  awakening  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  to  a  better  sense  of  the  importance 
of  good  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  excit- 
ing an  honorable  competition  in  an  exhibition  of 
the  best  cultiuated  farms,  appropriated  six  hundred 
dollars  of  their  funds  and  the  funds  entrusted  to 
them  for  this  important  object,  in  manner  as  fol- 
lows :— For  the  best  farm,  $^00 ;  for  the  next  best, 
.$175;  for  the  next  best,  150 ;  and  for  the  next 
best,  ,f  75. 

The  trustees  have  accordingly  for  several  years 
past,  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  several  applications  which  might  be 
made,  either  by  themselves  or  well  selected  agents, 
in  relation  to  the  aforesaid  premiums,  as  respects 
the  several  objects  proposed. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  regret  heretofore,  that 
the  applications  were  so  few.  They  have,  however, 
successively  increased  and  are  now  extended  to  elev- 
en in  number,  all  containing  accounts  of  many  useful 
improvements  and  judicious  experiments,  under  a 
conduct  and  management,  indicating  an  iiicieasing 
industry,  skill,  and  temperance  in  our  agricultural 
community,  inducing  a  wish  with  the  committee, 
that  they  had  more  to  distribute,  where  the  efforts 
had  been  so  praiseworthy. 

It  must  be  most  gratifying  to  tiiose  who  look  fa- 
vorably to  this  primeval  employment  of  man,  on 
which  all  others  so  much  depend,  to  see  the  means 
of  support,  comfort,  and  happiness  so  diffused  and 
enlarged.  And  those  who  are  disposed  to  view  it 
but  superficially,  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  beau- 
ties which  are  spread  over  the  face  of  nature  by  an 
improved  taste  and  culture  of  our  mother  earth. 

The  communications  of  the  several  persons  to 
whom  the  premiums  have  been  awarded,  will  be 
published  at  length. 

It  is  to  be    further  noted  that  several  of  the  ap- 
plicants are  in  the  full  tide   of  early  and  succesoful 
experiment,    and    may,  by    perseverance   hereafter, 
I  well  merit  distinguished  notice. 
I      After  a  careful  examination  and   due   inquiry  in 
[relation  to  the   several  applications  for   premiums, 
'which  have    been   referred  to    the  committee,   they 
ask  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

That  the  first  premium  of  $200  be  paid  to  Abel 
Moore,  of  Concord. 

As  his  communic?tion  is  full,  and  will  be  here- 
with before  the  public,  evincing  a  most  extraordi- 
nary instance  of   increased    production,  by  a  judi- 


cious course  of  management,  few  remarks  of  the 
committee  will  be  necessary,  further  than  to  ex- 
plain wherein  this,  as  an  example,  may  ho  safely 
followed  by  other  farmers,  and  to  suggest  some  ob- 
servations for  Mr  Moore's  consideration,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  other  agricultural  friends. 

The  process  of  restoring  to  the  upland  what  a  long 
course  of  heedless  culture  has  taken  from  it,  is  well 
oiven.  The  use  made  of  peat  or  accumulated 
matter  from  the  low  ground — its  exposure  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere — its  mixture  with  ani- 
mal manure— and  its  application  as  a  compost  on 
the  cultivated  field,  are   well  set  forth. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  in  this  undertaking 
the  sand  or  gravel  were  on  the  spot  and  benefi- 
cially removed.  But  care  should  be  exercised  to 
avoid  covering;  too  deep  the  long  accumulated  mat- 
ter ill  the  low  grounds,  or  a  valuable  source  of  en- 
richment to  our  fields  might  be  lost. 

It  may  be  further  suggested  for  consideration, 
whether"  the  leaving  the  low  land  for  so  long  a 
period  as  twelve  years,  without  occasional  top 
dressings,  might  not  occasion  a  failure  of  the  more 
valuable  cultivated  grasses. 

The  committee  ask  leave  further  to  report  that 
the  second  premium  of  $175  be  awarded  and  paid 
to  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  ^South  Hadley. 

The  management  of  Mr  Lathrop  is  generally 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  his  success  in  the  re- 
claiming of  ills  low  mi.'adow  land,  is  quite  decisive 
of  the  benefit  of  that  practice. 

His  efforts  in  the  introduction  and  dissemination 
of  the  Durham  short  horned  slock,  have  been  well 
exercised,  and  his  observations  thereon  may  be  pe- 
rused by  our  farmers. 

The  use  of  plaster  on  u  iland  and  fields  of  grain, 
has  been  practised,  and  is  well  spoken  of  in  this 
communication.  It  is  doubtless  productive  of  great 
benefit  on  a  light  soil  in  the  interior  of  the  state  ; 
but  on  a  wet  soil,  or  near  the  tide  waters,  by  fre- 
quent experiments  ol  several  members  of  the  soci- 
ety, it  has  failed  of  any  manifest  utility. 

U  is  referred  to  Mr  Lathrop's  consideration, 
whether  he  has  not  fallen  short  in  the  use  of  only 
one  peck  of  herd's  grass  with  clover  to  the  acre.  It 
is  in  use  by  many,  to  apply  double  that   quantity. 

The  South  Down  sheep  are  spoken  favorably  of 
both  for  their  fleeces,  and  the  value  of  their  carcas- 
ses. 

In  the  appropriation  of  the  third  premium,  the 
committee  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  from  the  merit 
and  utility  of  two  several  applications.  They 
found  it,  therefore,  most  consistent  with  their 
sense  of  duty,  lo  divide  the  said  premium  of  $150 
in  manner  as  follows:  to  Mr  Winche--ter  $75,  to 
Mr  Salisbury  $75. 

We  think  Mr  Winchester  is  a  skilfull  and  jiuli- 
cious  farmer,  and  his  report  may  be  read  lo  advan- 
tage. In  the  production  of  one  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  which  was  certified  by  the  selectmen  in  one 
instance,  a  great  crop  was  obtained. 

When  Mr  Winchester  mentio:is  the  production 
of  more  than  four  tons  to  the  acre,  he  does  not  say 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  one  or  more  crops.  In 
a  case  heretofore  published  in  the  Agricultural 
Journal,  where  four  tons  to  an  acre  was  raised  at  a 
siiiTle  crop,  it  was  of  herds  grass  only,  well  set,  and 
hviTh'et  three  inches  to  five  feet  six  inches  in 
heii'ht,  and  considered  extraordinary.  The  pro- 
duc°tion  of  four  tons  to  the  acre  is  rarely  effected 
Mr  Winchester  uses  plaster  to  advantage.  It  is 
again  suggested  for  consideration,  whether  th€ 
taking,  as  in  this  case,  a  crop  for  seven  years  with- 
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out  any   top   dressing,  is    an    expedient    mode    fur 
farmers. 

Mr  Silisbnry  suggets  several  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion wliicii  afford  matter  for  consideration.  He 
takes  his  croj)  of  spring  grain,  and  afterwards  turns 
in  the  sliibble,  &c.,  as  bonefioial  to  the  soil,  and 
sows  hi.')  grass  seed,  considering'  this  mode  as  pre- 
ferable for  his  grass  crop.  Lntc  sowing  in  the  fall 
he  disapproves,  thinking  the  frost  injurious  theieio. 
He  floods  a  portion  of  his  ground  where  it  is  so  sit 
natcd  that  the  waters  are  turbid  and  depose  a  sedi- 
ment ;  hf  thinks  this  attended  with  brnelit.  This 
practice,  however,  is  not  to  be  commended,  unless 
a  considerable  sfdinient  is  left. 

In  reclaiming  and  bringing  into  production 
his  low  irrourid,  he  has  done  well.  He  has  had 
many  disadvar.tages  to  encounter  in  making  his 
land  productive. 

In  relation  to  the  fourth  premium,  the  committee 
report,  that  the  same  be  eidarged,  and  divided  as 
follows  :  to  Mr  Reed  $50  ;  to  Mr  Converse  $50. 

Mr  Reed  has  merit  in  having  brought  his  farm 
to  a  good  state  of  production  ;  has  done  much  to 
make  smooth  a  rugged  surface.  But  in  the  culture 
and  management  of  his  fruit  trees,  he  is  entitled  to 
high  praise. 

Mr  Converse  has,  by  a  judicious  culture,  brought 
into  miprovcment  much  waste  land  by  extirpating 
buslies,  &c.  He  makes  beneficial  use  of  plaster, 
and  his  collection  and  application  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances for  the  compost  heap,  have  been  well. 
His  dairy  appears  to  have  been  productive,  and  his 
farm  in  a  course  of  good  improvement. 

'J"o  the  several  applicants  it  may  generally  be 
observed  that  they  fail  in  not  applying  a  sufficiency 
of  grass  seed. 

In  closing  their  report,  the  committee  hope  that 
in  the  several  statements,  which  will  be  published 
herewitli,  some  evidences  will  be  given  of  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  agriculture. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order 
of  the  committee. 

JOHN  WELLES,  Chairman. 


certain  the  best  ?  there  is  no  necessity  that  an  ex-    five  pounds  of   seed.     The   juice  is  obtained  from 
pcriment  should  be  confined  to  one  acre;  let,  then,  'the  grated  pumpkins  in    the  same  manner  as    from 


every  observant  farmer  carefully  note  the  process 
of  cultivating  his  annual  crop  and  the  attending 
circumstances,  and  report  them  to  the  public — he 
will  thus  furnish  all  the  data  necessary  to  satisfac- 
tory comparisons ;  and,  if  it  musl  be  so,  let  us 
know  the  reason  why  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels  of  corn  at  harvest, 
when  over  thirty  have  been  obtained.  \\  hat  would 
each  man  know  of  England  and  France,  did  he 
trust  to  his  individual  observation  ?  Niiietynine 
hundredths  of  our  knnwledge  is  only  the  testimony 
of  our  fellow-men. — Kentucky  Farmer. 


TO  MANAGE  A  REARING  HORSE. 
In  preference  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
pulling  a  rearing  horse  backward,  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  tlie  following  method.  Whenever  you 
perceive  the  horse's  inclination  to  rear,  separate 
your  reins  and  prepare  for  him  ;  the  iustant  he  is 
about  to  rise,  slacken  one  hand,  and  bend  or  twist 
his  head  with  the  other,  keeping  your  hands  low. 
The  bending  compels  him  to  move  a  hind  leg,  and 
of  necessity  brings  his  fore  feet   down.       Instantly 


beet  root.  M.  ilofTman  obtained  from  an  indiffer- 
ent press,  eightytwo  pounds  of  juice,  containing  a 
proportion  of  sugar  of  from  3"  to  10"  according  to 
Baunce.  'i"he  juice  is  far  preferable  to  that  of 
beet  root,  because  it  does  not  so  soon  lose  its  vir- 
tue, but  remains  good  twentyfour  hours.  It  is 
purified  and  cleaned  by  the  same  process  as  beet 
sugar.  The  pumpkins  should  be  cut  up  in  pieces 
before  they  are  grated. 

This  discovery  may  be  of  some  importance  to 
the  agriculture  of  this  country.  In  the  west, 
where  such  immense  crops  of  pumpkins  may  bo 
produced,  it  will  prove  more  profitable  for  cultiva- 
tion than  the  sugar  beet. — Magazine  of  Horticul- 
ture. 


For  tlie  N.  E.  Farmer. 

RAISING  CALVES. 

Mr  Putnam — As  various  methods  are  recom- 
mended for  raising  calves,  permit  me  to  recommend 
the  mode  that  1  have  found  most  successful. 

Take  the  calves  oft' when  two  or  three  days  old, 


twist  him  completely  around  two  or  three  times,  i  or  when  the  skin  is  dry;  learn  them  to  drink; 
which  will  confuse  him  very  much,  and  completely  which  they  will  readily  do  at  that  age  ;  feed  them 
throw  him  off  his  guard.     The    moment  you  have 


finished  twisting  him  round,  place    his    head  in  the 
direction  you  wish  him  to  proceed,  apply   the    spur 


ith  new  milk  about  a  fortnight,  then  with  skimmed 
milk,  in  which  a  little  meal    has   been    boiled  ;  by 
degrees  water  may  be  added,  and  the  meal  increas- 
sharply,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  go  forward.     If  the  !  ed  to  a  pint  a  day  ;  give  them  a   handful  of  rowen 
situation  be  convenient,  press    him    into   a  gallop,  j  or  clover  hay   once  or    twice    a  day.      Follow    this 
and  apply  the  spur  or  whip  two    or  three  times  se-  |  method  until  June,   when    a    good    pasture  and    a 


verely.  The  horse  perhaps  will  not  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  the  first  defeat,  but  may  be  disposed  to 
try  again  for  the  mastery.  Should  this  be  the  case 
you  have  only  to  twist,  &c.,  as  before,  and  you 
will  find  in  the  second  struggle  he  will  be  more 
easily  subdued  than  on  the  first  occasion — in  fact, 
you  will  perceive  him  quail  under  the  operation. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  rearing  horse,  after  having 
been  treated  in  the  way  prescribed,  will  resort  to 
the  trick  a  third  time.  But  on  going  into  other 
hands,  and  having  another  rider,  he  will  be  very 
likely  to  have  recourse  to  rearing. — Jlmerican  Far. 


PUMPKIN  SUGAFi. 
We  find  a  notice  in  the   Gardner's  Magazine, 


of 


NEGLECT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 
Can  any  farmer  designate  to  us  a  single  branch 
of  the  mechanical  arts  which  manifests  so  little  im- 
provement, as  in  too  many  branches  of  agriculture  ? 
We  do  not  deny  that  very  great  advances  have  i  a  method  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  pumpkins, 
been  made,  and  wonders  have  been  achieved  in  '  for  which  a  patent  has  been  procured  by  M.  L. 
gome  departments,  but  we  are  not,  as  we  should  be,  Hofl^man  of  Hungary.  M.  Hoffman,  together  with 
in  the  front  rank  in  the  march  of  improvement ;  M.  Devay,  has  established  a  small  manufactory  of 
and  one  very  obvious  reason  for  this  is,  the  noto-  the  article  in  Zamdor,  in  which  they  have  already 
rious  disinclination  of  farmers  to  avail  themselves  {  obtained  forty  hunJred  of  sugar  from  pumpkins, 
of  the  aid  of  the  great  lever  of  modern  science — la  small  part  of  which  they  have  also  refined. 
Ihe  Press.  The  very  fact  of  one  item  of  knowl-  !  One  hundred  weight  of  pumpkins  yields  as  much 
edge  having  reached  the  press  whence  in  one  day  '  sugar  as  one  hundred  weight  of  beet  roots,  but 
it  may  be  more  widely  disseminated  than  it  could  the  space  of  a  hectare,  namely,  two  acres,  one 
be  orally  in  a  year,  is,  prima  facie,  the  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  rejected  as  "theory"    and    "book 


plenty  of  water  wil 


be  all  that  Ihey  will  require. 
J.G. 


Choking — Important  to  Farmer! — The  following 

method  of  relieving  neat  cattle  when  choked  by  a 
turnip  or  potato,  has  been  tried  and  found  success- 
ful in  every  instance  :  Pour  into  the  throat  of  the 
animal  from  a  junk  bottle,  a  pint  or  so  of  lamp  or 
any  kind  of  oil,  at  tho  same  time  rubbing  the  throat 
briskly  with  the  hand.  Immediate  relief  will  fol- 
low. 


Writing  on  the  Green  Lawn  in  Living  Letters. 
— Bone  dust  possesses  highly  nutritions  qualities 
for  rows  of  beans,  peas,  and  of  grass,  wheat,  barley, 
&c.,  owing  to  its  quality  for  absorbing  humidity, 
and  its  calcareous  character.  Some  of  the  lawns 
on  estates  in  Yorkshire,  have  the  names  of  their 
owners  written  on  them  in  a  growth  of  more  luxu- 
riant grass,  which  is  effected  by  drilling  bone  dust 
into  the  tracks  of  the  letters. 


farming;"  for  let  those  imagine,  if  they  can,  what 
would  have  been  the  present  cimdition  of  the  world 
had  the  spread  of  all  human  knowledge  been  re- 
stricted to  oral  communication!  the  extent  of  this 
biofo'  'd  prejudice  is  scarcely  credible;  and  admit- 
ting :it  the  complaints  against  "theory"  are  just, 
why  are  those  who  make  them,  so  loth  to  give  us 
their  "  practice  ?"  Now,  in  any  neighborhood,  five 
out  often  farmers  do  not  cultivate  corn  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  quantity  produced,  varies  as  much 
as  the  manner.  Then  why  not  use  the  readiest 
means  of  comparing  their  different    modes,  and  as- 


rood,  and  thirtylive  perches,  yields  three  or  four 
times  as  large  a  quantity  of  pumpkins,  (accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  as  the  beet  root  :  the 
space  occupied  by  Indian  corn  growing  between 
the  rows  not  being  included,  eight  hundred  weight 
of  sugar  could  be  raised  on  sixteen  hundred  square 
toises.  M.  Hoffman  has  obtained  from  between 
twentysix  and  twentyseven  hundred  weight  of 
pumpkins,  one  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  and  as 
much  syrup.  In  making  the  sugar,  the  pumpkins 
are  cut  in  pieces,  and  then,  with  the  rind,  are  rub- 
bed on  a  grating,  the  same  as  is  used  for  beet  root, 
and  the  seeds,  which  produce  an  excellent  oil,  are 
kept  separate.     One  pound  of  oil  is  obtained   from 


Poverty. — It  is  no  honor  to  be  rich,  and  no  dis- 
grance  to  be  poor;  therefore  it  is  exceedingly  fool- 
ish to  strive  after  the  appearance  of  wealth,  if  we 
are  poor,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  the  poverty  which 
circumstances  have  brought  upon  us.  This  folly 
is  a  source  of  continual  misery,  and  is  seldom  pro- 
ductive of  any  good. 


He  who  borrows  from  a  friend  generally  has  to 
pay  a  dollar's  worth  of  acknowledgements  and 
friendly  acts  for  every  cent  he  lends  you. 


Cultivate  your    head    and   your  heart  as  well  aa 
your  fields. 

There  is    nothing  makes  a   man   suspect  much 
more,  than  to  know  little. — Bacon. 
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For  Ihe  New  England  Farmer. 

PROPER  AGE  OP  SEED  WH'IAT. 
Mr  Editor — Sir — I  saw  a  paragraph  in  the  N. 
E.  Farmer  of  Dec.  30tli,  J84U,  on  old  wheat  for 
seed,  together  with  a  request  for  bettor  informa- 
tion, or  reasons,  on  the  subject,  than  had  been 
heretofore  offered  to  the  public. 

I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  growing  of 
most  kinds  of  grains  and  otljer  seeds,  and  after  fif- 
ty years  experience  and  observation,  1  think  I  may 
hazard  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of  in- 
quiry. In  the  first  place  I  will  give  a  reason  why 
old  seed  should  produce  more  and  better  grain  than 
new.  It  is  well  known  to  all  agriculturists  that 
all  seeds  take  root  before  they  put  forth  the  blade  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  root  firm  in  or- 
der to  produce  healthy  and  robust  stalks;  there- 
fore, to  ensure  a  good  crop,  take  old  seed,  and  foi 
this  reason — it  loses  its  germinating  qualities  intia 
blade  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  Ihf  root — hence 
it  will  not  come  up  so  soon  after  sowing  by  from 
three  to  five  days,  as  new  seed — the  difference  de- 
pending altogether  on  age.  During  this  difference 
of  time,  the  grain  is  occupied  in  rooting  firm  and 
deep,  and  thus  becoming  able  to  produce  a  healthy 
and  robust  stalk.  This  delay  gives  vigor  to  Ihe 
blade,  which  will  bo  manifested  by  its  dark  green 
color,  all  which  shews  maturity  in  the  germinating 
oil  of  the  seed,  which  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  let 
the  grain  come  to  maturity  befure  it  is  harvesti;d. 
Blasted  or  shrunk  seed  is  preferred  by  miny  far- 
mers, not  that  they  think  it  better,  but  because  it 
will  go  further;  this  is  however  a  minor  considera- 
tion ;  the  true  cause  is  that  it  has  much  of  the 
quality  of  old  sei'd  ;  it  loses  in  a  very  rapid  man- 
ner while  ripening  after  it  is  struck  with  blight, 
that  portion  of  vegetating  oil  which  nourishes  the 
blade  or  quickens  vegetation,  while  the  germina- 
ting qualities  of  the  root  are  retained  without  any 
apparent  loss. 

Also,  the  same  paragraph  remarks  on  the  rava- 
ges of  the  Hessian  Fl^.  It  would  appear  fiom 
those  remarks,  that  its  ravages  were  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  portion  of  the  field  that  was  sown  with 
new  seed,  and  that  only  was  attacked.  There  is  a 
great  and  grand  desideratum — one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  wheat  growers  (if  true;)  one  that 
cannot  cost  the  farmer  but  liltlo  more  than  the  in- 
terest on  his  seed  for  one  or  more  years,  which  is 
a  minor  consideration  rompared  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  guarantee  of  a  good  crop. 

There  is  a  cause  for  all  things,  and  especially 
for  the  preference  of  the  fly  in  his  choice.  It  is 
the  tenderness  and  the  sweetness  together  that  suits 
his  taste  much  better  than  the  touyh  and  bitter 
blades  of  a  healthy  stalk  ;  this  is  the  only  reason 
that  induces  the  fly  to  feed  e.vclusively  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  field  which  is  planted  with  new  seed. 
For  proof  0  the  above  remarks,  I  will  refer  to  all 
grazing  and  ruminating  animals — all  Hhich  prefer 
the  young  and  tender  shoots  to  the  tough  anil 
more  mature  branches,  &.c. 

I  would  here  suggest  to  the  wheat  growers, 
whether  it  would  not  be  to  their  interest  to  sow  a 
portion  of  new  seed  in  strips  of  sufficient  size  to 
feed  the  fly  during  its  ravages  or  feeding  sea.-^oii  ; 
or  to  mix  old  and  new  seed  together,  which  might 
be  less  trouble  as  well  as  less  safe. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

TIIOS.  W.  LYON. 
JVorlhboro',  Ftb.  8th,  1841. 


REPORTS  OF   THE   MASSACHUSETTS  AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETV. 

The  answers  of  Md  Moore,  oj  Concord,  io  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  promotio'i  of  ^Agriculture. 

1.  My  farm  contains  about  130  acre=!,  exclusive 
of  woodland. 

2.  The  soil  consists  of  sand,  gravel,  peat  and 
loam. 

3.  To  reply  in  general  terms,  I  consider  the 
best  method  of  improving  my  lands  to  consist  in  an 
interchange  of  soils  ;  that  is,  to  carry  the  peat  and 
mud  from  the  low  and  wetland  to  the  light  upland, 
and  in  return,  to  carry  the  sandy  loam  onto  the  peal 
land  and  bogs.  This  method  I  have  uniformly 
found  to  be  beneficial.  B  ith  lands  are  benefitted 
by  the  exchange.  Each  seetns  to  supply  what  the 
the  other  lacks.  A  few  years  ago,  I  had,  in  the 
midst  of  a  piece  of  mowing  land,  a  sandy  knoll,  en- 
tirely barren,  containing  about  half  an  acre.  This 
1  covered  with  refuse  peat,  and  sowed  grass  seed 
with  rye.  The  grass  immediately  took,  and  I  have 
had  a  good  crop  of  grass  on  it  for  three  years  with- 
out manure. 

4.  I  till  about  If!  acres,  and  put  from  20  to  40 
loads  of  compost  manure  on  an  acre,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  crop. 

5.  My  manure  is  usually  applied  in  a  compost, 
but  sometimes  for  potatoes  it  is  applied  in  a  green 
state. 

6.  Sometimes  I  spread  and  sometimes  I  manure 
in  the  hill. 

7.  I  turn  the  sod  over  as  flat  as  possible  and  roll 
it  down  smooth  with  a  heavy  roller,  then  harrow  it, 
spread  on  the  manure,  and  harrow  or  plough  it  in 
lightly. 

8.  I  mow  from  5  to  (5  acres  of  upland,  which 
yields  about  two  tons  of  hay  to  an  acre.  The 
great  bulk  of  mv  English  hay  grows  upon  reclaim- 
ed peat  or  meadow  land,  which  I  do  not  call  up- 
land. 

9.  None. 

10.  I  manure  all  my  English  mowing  about  once 
in  three  years.  I  put  about  2.5  cart  loads  of  com- 
post manure  to  an  acre.  I  seldom  make  use  of  any 
except  compost  manure,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  I  have  purchased  none,  but  made  it  all  on  the 
place. 

11.  I  mow  from  25  to  30  acres  of  low  meadow 
land,  part  of  which  is  situated  on  Concord  river. 
The  quality  of  the  hay  cut  on  this  land  is  nearly 
one  half  of  it  swail  hay,  which  is  very  good  ami 
spends  well  ;  the  remainder  is  common  meadow 
hay,  some  of  which  is  of  an  ordinary  quality.  The 
quantity  of  this  kind  of  hay  is  about  forty  tons. 
The  greater  part  of  this  swail  hay  grows  on  the 
meadows  that  1  have  partially  reclaimed,  but  do  not 
manure. 

1  •>.  The  better  to  explain  my  answer  to  this 
question,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  with 
reference  to  the  situation  and  former  condition  of 
my  farm.  It  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  (Concord  meeting  house,  on  the  great  road  lead- 
ing  to  Boston.  Its  extent  on  the  road  is  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road  it 
runs  back  over  the  hill  from  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  to  a  mile.  On  the  south  side,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  two  acres,  it  embraces  all  the 
piece  of  flat  land  lying  between  the  great  road  and 
the  turnpike,  and  perhaps  25  acres  on  the  south 
side  of  the  turnpike.  The  greater  part  of  this  land 
I  purchased  in  1825 — 6.     A'ter  I  had  purchased,  I 


found  that  I  had  on  my  hands  a  large  quantity  of 
unproductive  land,  part  of  which  would  produce 
nothing,  because  it  was  so  wet  and  marshy,  and  the 
rest  would  produce  nothing  because  it  was  so  dry 
and  sandy.  'Che  land  back  of  the  hill,  where  I  now 
have  some  30  acres  or  more  occasionally  under 
cultivation,  was  so  much  run  out,  that  it  was  hardly 
considered  worth  cultivating,  and  a  neighbor,  who 
had  the  use  of  it  one  year,  paid  me  no  rent,  be- 
cause it  was  not  considered  worth  any.  It  is  true, 
that  it  sometimes  produced  blackberries,  but  if  the 
season  happened  to  be  dry,  even  these  could  not 
be  relied  upon.  The  flats  in  front  of  the  house, 
where  1  now  cut  my  English  grass,  were  composed 
of  swamps  covered  with  bushes,  miry  bogs,  and 
pond  holes,  full  of  lily  pads  and  flags,  where  the 
muskrats  and  bull  frogs  seemed  to  hold  undisputed 
possession, — while  on  the  higher  land,  the  wood- 
chucks  made  their  burrows  unmolested.  This  is 
not  mere  funcj'.  I  once  set  an  Irishman  to  clear 
up  siuue  bushes  and  briars  there,  and  he  was  actu- 
ally driven  off  by  one  or  these  animals.  Between 
these  bogs  and  the  hill,  there  was  a  little  suip  of 
upland,  which  might  have  produced  hay  enough  to 
keep  a  horse  and  cow,  (I  do  not  think  it  did  more,) 
and  this  I  verily  believe  constituted  the  most  valu- 
able production  of  the  Prescott  Farm,a!i  it  was  then 
called. 

My  first  object  was  to  render  this  land  produc- 
tive :  but  how  to  do  it  was  the  question.  I  had  no 
works  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  information  I 
could  get  was  what  I  could  occasionally  glean 
from  the  New  England  Farmer.  One  thing  was 
evident,  that  the  land  must  first  bo  drained.  There 
was  a  grist  mill  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  supplied 
by  a  stream  that  run  through  the  land.  I  exerted 
myself  to  get  this  mill  discontinued  and  it  finally 
was  discontinued.  This  however  was  insuflicient 
t )  drain  the  land.  In  1827  1  commenced  ditching  it, 
;ind  cut  my  ditches  so  low  that  the  water  would  flow 
back  to  the  head  of  them,  that  is,  I  commenced 
digging  at  the  lowest  part,  and  dug  so  low  that  the 
water  would  follow  along  after.  I  take  especial 
cate  to  level  and  slope  down  the  banks  of  my 
ditches,  so  that  now  the  grass  grows  do«n  to  the 
water's  edge.  This  effected  the  object  so  far  as 
draining  was  concerned,  but  it  did  not  bring  it  into 
English  grass.  This  was  the  next  tiling  to  be 
effected,  and  to  do  it  I  have  tried  various  methods. 
I  thought  that  I  might  plant  a  crop  of  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, and  then  lay  it  down  to  grass  ;  but  this  did 
not  work  well,  as  most  of  it  was  too  miry  to  be 
ploughed,  and  the  ground  even  after  bearing  a 
crop  would  not  become  firm.  I  tried  burning,  but 
this  did  but  little  good  except  to  rid  me  of  the 
bushes.  Indeed,  1  once  felt  fearful  that  the  fire 
would  communicate  to  the  peat  below  and  burn  up 
the  whole  meadow. 

Convenient  to  this  meadow  there  is  a  liill  com- 
posed of  sandy  loam.  I  carted  on  some  ol  this, 
manured  it,  and  sowed  grass  seed.  This  answered 
the  purpose.  The  ground  veiy  soon  became  firm, 
the  grass  seed  took,  and  the  yield  was  altogether 
beyor4d  my  expectations.  This  plan  I  have  pur- 
sued ever  since,  and  it  lias  now  grown  lut.i  a  sys- 
tem with  me.  My  whole  method  consists  in  this. 
I  first  ditch  and  drain  the  lai:d,  cut  off  the  bushes, 
and  if  they  are  large,  pull  them  up  by  the  roots, 
and  level  it  down,  then  spread  on  about  4t(0  cart 
loads  of  sandy  loam  upon  an  acre,  and  20  cart  loads 
of  compost  manure,  harrow  it  well,  and  (usmilly  in 
the  month  of  September,)  sow  half  a  bii.-liel  of 
herds  grass  and  a  half  a  bushel  of   red  top,  liarrow 
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years  ago  pro- 


again,  and  roll  it  down  smooth  with  a  heavy  roller. 
Sho'iM  the  wild  grass  make  its  appearance,  as  it 
sometimes  will,  aller  five  or  six  years,  I  turn  it 
over  alter  taking  off  the  crop,  give  it  a  top  dressing 
of  about 'iO  loads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre, 
sow  grass  seed,  harrow  and  roll  it  down  as  before. 
I  have  one  piece  which  has  been  reclaimed  12 
years.  It  has  not  been  manured  since  it  was  first 
laid  down.  Tiie  wild  grass  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  but  it  still  continues  to  bear  as  great  a 
crop  as  ever. 

This  land  has  been  reclaimed  at  odd  jobs,  when 
my  men  and  teams  could  not  do  other  work  to  ad- 
advantage — some  of  it  in  fmil  weather,  and  much 
of  it  in  the  wintor.  Indeed  I  was  obliged  to  do 
much  of  it  in  the  winter  when  the  meadows  were 
frozen,  on  account  of  the  mire.  I  verily  believe 
that  the  first  two  crops  have,  in  every  instance,  re- 
paid the  whole  cost  and  e.\pense  of  reclaiming. 

I  have  now  from  20  to  :ii)  acres,  which  have  thus 
been  reidaimed,  (not  including  some  8  or  10  acres 
ofswail  hay,  partially  reclaimed,  as  stated  in  my 
ans'verto  question  11.)  The  success  that  I  have 
had  may  be  |udged  of  by  the  value  of  the  crops 
produced.  Kvery  year  since  this  land  has  been 
reclaimed,  whether  wet  or  dry,  it  has  produced  on 
an  average  not  less  tlian  three  tons  of  English  hay 
to  an  acre,  which  brings  the  highest  market  price. 
In  \6'i8,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Colman,  the  Agricul- 
tural Commissioner,  I  weighed  tlie  tirst  crop  of  hay 
on  one  acre  of  this  land,  and  it  weighed  7tJl(i  lbs. 
About  three  acres  of  it  during  the  present  season, 
I  have  no  doubt  produced  five  tons  to  the  acre.  It 
was  mowed  twice,  and  tiie  second  crop  was  so 
large  that  it  was  considerably  lodged.  One  other 
fact  may  be  stated.  .\  few  years  ago  I  built  a 
barn,  .30  feet  by  40,  and  some  of  my  neighbors 
laughed  at  me  for  it,  and  said  "  it  is  a  good  barn, 
but  what  are  you  going  to  fill  it  with.'"  That 
barn,  as  Mr  Allen  has  seen,  together  with,  one  40 
by  80  feet,  which  I  have  since  built,  as  well  as  my 
others,  are  now  full,  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  build 
more,  or  else  stop  reclaiming  peat  meadows.  This 
land  during  the  present  season  has  produced  from 
75  to  80  tons  of  good  English  hay,  and  it  certainly 
affords  no  little  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  obtain 
such  crops  from  land  which  fifteen 
duced  nothing. 

13.  I  have  planted  about  fi  acres  of  corn  during 
the  present  season.  On  3  1-2  acres,  the  soil  being 
very  light,  I  spread  from  30  to  2.5  loads  of  compost 
manure  to  the  acre  and  harrowed  it  in.  This  pro- 
duced about  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  the  two 
acres,  which  was  better  land,  I  put  the  same  quan- 
tity of  manure  per  acre,  part  spread  and  part  in  the 
hill.  This  produced  at  least  05  bushels  of  very 
handsome  corn  to  the  acre.  On  one  half  acre  1 
raised  40  bushels  of  the  handsomest  corn  that  I  ev- 
er saw.  It  was  the  l-frown  corn,  which  is  the  ear- 
liest and  best  corn  that  I  have.  The  seed  was  not 
prepared. 

14.  I  planted  between  •">■  and  4  acres  of  potatoes 
in  one  field.  I  have  o' hers  around  the  cornfields, 
but  how  many  I  am  not  able  to  tell.  Thny  were 
all  planteil  in  hills  and  manured  in  the  hill.  I'hey 
were  ploughed  and  hoed  twice.  I  am  not  able  to 
toll  the  ([uaotity  per  acre,  but  I  raised  about  1500 
bushels  in  all.  The  kinds  were  the  Chenango, 
Long  Red,  St.  Helena,  Rohan,  and  some  White. 
The  Long  Reds  and  Rohan^  were  the  most  produc- 
tive. 

1.5.  The  other  vegetables  that  I  planted  were 


1-2  an  acre  of  carrots,  which  produced  450  bushels. 
1-4     '       '     sugar  beets,  '  '  ,320        ' 

1-10  '       '     mangel  wurtzel,        '  165        ' 

I  aero  of  ruta  bagas,  ,  200        ' 

This  same  aero  was  planted  with  rnta  bagas  last 
year  and  produced  1132  bushels,  which  shows  the 
utility  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  so  far  as  this  vegeta- 
ble is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  of  turnips  which 
grew  in  the  cornfields,  225  bushels,  and  12  cart- 
loads of  pumpkin?,  besides  22  bushels  of  oniors 
and  other  garden   vegetables. 

These  vegetables  are  mostly  fed  out  to  the  cat- 
tle and  s'vine. 

IG.  I  sowed  three  acres  of  barley,  half  an  acre 
of  Tea  wheat  and  one  acre  of  (,ats  in  the  spring 
with  grass  seed.  The  quantity  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, as  the  grain  has  not  yet  been  threshed. 
One  and  one  third  of  an  acre  of  buckwheat,  which 
produced  .30  bushels.  Two  thirds  of  an  acre  of 
Indian  wheat,  which  produced  21  bushels.  I  used 
no  lime  with  any  of  it,  e.\cept  the  Tea  wheat. 

17.  I  have  laid  down  11-2  acres  to  grass,  sowed 
about  the  first  of  June  without  grain.  1  put  half  a 
bushel  of  herds  gras  :  seed  and  half  a  bushel  of  red 
top  to  an  acre. 

18.  I  make  my  manure  from  loam,  per.t  mud  and 
litter  put  into  the  hog  styes  and  barn-yard.  Part 
of  my  hog  styes  are  situated  under  my  barn,  so 
that  all  the  manure  from  the  cattle  and  horses  in 
the  large  barn  is  dropped  into  them.  When  taken 
from  the  styes  it  is  mixed  up  with  loam  and  peat 
mud  in  heaps,  where  it  remains  until  wanted  for 
use. 

19.  I  keep  7  yoke  of  oxen,  13  cows,  4  young 
cattle,  1  horses,  and  no  sheep.  I  winter  -33  head 
of  cattle,  but  in  the  summer  part  of  thorn  are  sent 
into  the  country  to  pastnrn. 

I  have  4  barns  ;  one  30  feet  square,  one  30  by 
40  feet,  one  30  by  70  feet,  and  one  40  by  80  feet, 
with  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  it.  In  this  cellar 
are  part  of  my  pig  styes  and  manure,  which  of 
course  is  covered. 

20.  My  cows  are  mostly  native,  though  some 
are  a  mixed  breed. 

21.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  raising  calves. 

22.  I  have  made  fiOO  lbs.  of  butter.  From  the 
first  of  November  to  the  first  of  June  I  sell  my 
milk.     I  make  no  cheese. 

2.3.  I  keep  no  sheep. 

24.  I  keep  from  .50  to  75  swine.  I  raise  pigs 
to  sell.  I  fatten  about  one  ton  of  pork.  My 
swine  are  nearly  all  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  and 
Mackey.  I  have  one  breeding  sow  of  this  breed, 
7  years  old,  which  has  raised  111  pigs  in  II  litters 
and  is  now  just  ready  to  pig  again.  One  full 
blooded  Mackey  4  years  old,  which  has  raised  8 
litters  of  from  8  to  10  at  a  litter.  My  swine  were 
originally  obtained  from  E.  Phinney,  Esf|.,  of  Lex- 
ington. I  am  now  about  erecting  a  piggery  with 
boilers  set,  &c. 

2.5.  During  the  summer  months,  I  feed  my  swine 
upon  weeds,  which  are  freely  thrown  in'othe  pens, 
slop  from  the  kitchen,  skimmed  milk  (particularly 
for  the  pigs)  boiled  potatoes,  apples,  pumpkins,  car- 
rots and  Indian  meal,  all  boiled  together,  I  use  the 
same  kind  of  food  to  fatten  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  is  thicker  and  contains  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  meal.  I  occasionally,  particularly  when 
I  wish  to  have  them  root  and  work  over  the  ma- 
nure in  their  pens,  throw  them  a  few  ears    of  corn. 

26.  From  all  my  hog  styes  I  take  not  less  than 
700  cartloads  of  manure  per  year,  part  of  which  of 


course  comes  from  the  cattle  and  horses.  The 
quantity  of  manure  made  on  the  place  during  the 
past  year,  was  not  loss  than  1200  cartloads. 

27.  I  employ  sometimes  only  two  and  sometimes 
eight  hands  on  my  farm.  I  have  paid  during  the 
past  year  §750  for  labor,  but  it  was  not  all  confin- 
ed to  farming — .$200  should  be  deducted  for  other 
work; 

28.  I  have  150  young  engrafted  apple  trees  and 
50  old  ones  nnrtly  engrafted,  mostly  with  winter 
fruit.      Some  of  my  apples  I  boil   up  for    the  hogs. 

2t).  I  have  10  pear  trees,  G  quince,  C  cherry,  6 
crab  apple,  8  plum,  10  peach  and  lOdO  young  trees 
of  various  sorts  in  a  nursery. 

30.  My  trees  for  .several  years  have  not  been 
troubled  by  canker  worms  and  not  at  all  by  borers. 

31  1  do  not  now,  nor  do  I  intend  to  hereafter, 
although  I  did  last  summer  till  ths  latter  part  of 
August. 

The  above  statement  is  as  accurate  as  I  can 
make  it,  and  I  think  it  nearly  correct. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Oct.  2r,,  1840.  ABEL  MOORE. 

[The  statements  of  Messrs  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  S. 
Hadley,  Wm.  Salisbury,  of  Groton,  Rosweil  Con- 
verse, of  New  Braintree,  Zaccheus  Read,  of  West- 
ford,  and  Fitch  Winchester,  of  Southboro',  will  be 
published  as  fast  as  we  can  find  space  for  them.] 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Mr  Putnam — The  following  is  from  the  Dela- 
ware  Farmer,  printed  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and 
I  wish  to  inquire  whether  any  of  your  readers  have 
tried  either  method,  and  if  so,  with  what  success. 

J.  G. 

"Pkach- Trees—A  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania 
took  the  following  method  to  preserve  peach  trees 
from  being  injured  by  worms,  caterpillars,  &,c.  He 
cleared  away  the  gum  that  issues  out  of  tiie  tree 
affected  by  the  worm,  strewed;  a  little  brimstone 
round  the  root  and  covered  it  with  a  fine  mould 
that  it  might  not  blow  away,  yet  so  that  the  sun 
might  operate  through  it,  and  cause  the  brimstone 
to  fumigate^  which  destroyed  the  worms.  One 
pound  of  brjmstone  is  sufficient  for  near  two  hun- 
dred trees. 

"The  writer  has  l.ilely  heard  that  an  accident 
has  discovered  a  remedy  against  the  Peach  De- 
striyer.  A  poor  woman  who  had'  eultivated  some 
handsome  peach  trees  in  her  little  garden,  which 
she  rented,  being  forced  to  go  out  by  her  landlord  ; 
designing  to  deprive  him  of  her  fruit  trees,  she 
took  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  poured  the  con- 
tents at  the  root  of  each,  with  a  view  to  kill  the 
trees  by  scalding,  but  instead  of  scalding  the  trees, 
she  scalded  the  worms,  and  made  the  trees  thrive." 


Geolosrical  Survey  of  JVetv  Hampshire. — Dr. 
Jackson's  survey  of  this  State,  now  in  progress, 
promises  to  do  much  in  developing  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  Granite  State.  Iron, 
copper,  and  tin  ores  have  been  discovered,  in  quan- 
tities to  admit  of  being  profitably  worked.  The 
last  is  comparatively  a  new  metal  in  this  country, 
only  a  few  crystals  having  hitherto  been  found. 
The  ores  found  by  Dr.  Jackson  are  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  White  mountains,  are  abundant,  and 
yield  from  .30  to  .50  per  cent,  of  pure  tin.  Few 
metals  of  greater  utility  could  have  been  discovered. 
—^Ib.  Cult. 
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by  Mr  Colling,  in  1810,  gave  to  his  herd  a  reputation 
wliicli  Wiis  above  cum[ietition.  These  48  aniin:ils  sold 
for  £7,115  17s.  Of  Ihe  numb  r,  the  cow  known  in  the 
Herd  Book  by  iho  name  of"  Liuiy, '  brought  200  guin- 
eas; Countess,  her  daughter,  9  years  old,  brought  400 
guineas;  iho  bull  Comet,  6  years  old,  brought  1000 
guineas;  and  28  ofthe  bulls  nnd  cows  sold  for  5,l(i3.'.  f)«. 
or  near  $ar,,00n. 

By  intrtducing  llie  cross  referred  to,  Mr  Colling  re- 
duced tlie  size  of  the  original  Short  Horn,  but  brought 
the  anitnal  into  a  more  compact  Ibrni. 

It  is  dringerous,  and  more  especially  fur  one  unskilful 

in  breeding,  to  breed  (rnm  close  atfinities.     If  not    done 

bl'icksmilhsdonotmakelhe   shoe    long    enough  at  j  ^^ith  great  jud;rmcnt  it  will  impair    the    consftulion    o 
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Boston,  Wednesday,  Feb.  17,  1841. 

FIFTH  AGRICULTUR.AL  MEETING  AT  THE 
STATE  HOUSE. 
On  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  Mr  Sheldon,  of  Wil- 
mington, who  on  the  week  preceding  gave  us  some  in- 
teresting information  relative  to  working  oxen,  stated 
that  the  shoeing  of  catlle  is  of  more  importance  tha  i 
many  persons  are  acf;ustomed  to  suppose.  Ordinarily 
our 


the  heel.  For  travelling  on  pavements,  on  fmzen  ground 

or  holding  a  load  when  descending  hills,  if  the  shoe  be 

not  wide  and  if  it  do  not  extend  back  near  half  an    inch 

beyond  where  the    foot    bears,  Ihe    shoe  is    liiible  to  be 

pressed  into  the  fuol  and  produce  lameness.     Such  shoes  I  great  size.     As  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  distinguish 

are  more  liable  to  be  pulle.l  off  in  llie  mire,   and  are  not  |  ed  breeder  of  Short  Horns  in  the  State  of  New  York— 


the  animals  pr<iduced,  and  one  of  the  earliest  evidences 
in  such  animals  is  a  cavity  or  falling  off  back  of  the 
shoulders. 

Never   Facrifice  good    points  and  symmetry  to  attain 


very  essential  for  common  farming  wi.rk.  The  teamster 
ouffht  to  know  when  lameness  is  caused  by  a  shoe,  and 
he  knows  cr  should  know  when  his  ox  is  properly  shod. 
What  is  learned  in  early  youth  is  well  remembered  ; 
this  is  aa  true  of  steers  as  of  children.  Break  gteers 
yoOng  ;  some  boys  may  be  trusted  with  the  business  of 
breaking  them,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  frol- 
ic. The  best  way  he  knows  to  teach  them  to  back  is, 
to  put  a  hand  under  Ihe  nose  of  each,  raise  the  head  and 
press  right  up  to  their  fices.  This  process  does  well 
with  many  oxen.  Th.e  teamster  should  be  careful  in 
language  ;  should  never  utter  words  to  his  team  which 
do  not  mean  something,  and  which  his  cattle  do  not  un- 
derstand. Some  language  is  neressary.  He  had  seen  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man  who  by  motions  could  manage  one 
pair  of  catlle  well,  but  failed  when  he  tried  three  pair. 
Something  may  be  known  of  the  horse  by  his  looks, 
but  in  him  we  are  more  liable  to  he  deceived  than  in 
the  ox.  He  has  found  generally  that  when  the  head 
hollows  in  from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
animal  is  generally  ambitious,  but  if  not  used  skilfully 
is  apt  to  be  contrary.  Dill'ering  from  the  ox,  a  good 
travelling  horse  sometimes  toes  out,  and  will  strike  the 
ancles.  Mr  S.  supposes  the  speed  in  such  may  be  ow- 
ing to  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  balance  is  pre- 
served when  tlio  feet  keep  near  together.  For  travel- 
ling and  for  strength,  he  would  have  the  limb  short  from 
the  gambrel  to  the  footlock,  and  long  from  the  gambrel 
to  the  stifle.  The  hoisc  should  be  full — quite  full — over 
the  kidneys. 

Mr  Fav,  if  New  Braintree,  inquired  ■  f  Mr  S.  wheth- 
er he  would  confine  steers  within  a  yard  when  first  yok- 
ed, and  whether  he  would  allow  them  some  time  to 
become  familiar  with  the  y  ike  before  he  attempted  to 
do  much  with  thera. 

Mr  S.  replied  that  it  might  be  well  to  keep  them 
where  they  could  not  run  until  they  were  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  yoke,  and  that  all  your  doings  should  be 
such  as  to  excite  no  fears  that  the  yoke  or  any  thing 
else  was  to  hurt  them. 

Mr  L.ithrop,  of  Springfield,  next  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  favor  us  with  a  re- 
port of  his  remarks  as  follows  : 

The  Teeswater,  or  unimproved  Short  Horns,  were 
large,  but  disproportioned  and  of  looso  make.  To  reme- 
dy thise  defects,  Charles  Colling,  .about  the  year  179.5, 
put  a  bull  of  this  breed  to  a  [tolled  Galloway  cow,  and 
then  l)red  directly  back  to  ihe  original  Short  fli-rns,  thus 
taking  but  one  cross  of  the  Galloway  breed.  It  seems 
that  little  or  no  confidence  was  had  in  this  cross  for  a 
long  pi  rind,  for  the  animals  thus  produced  wi^re  termed 
in  derision,  the  alloij.     Bui  the  sale  of  48  animals   made 


The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
animal  within  the  smallest  possible  cimrpass." 

No  animal  is  entirely  perfect  ;  some  point  in  the  best 
animal  will  always  be  defective.  It  is  not  sufficient 
alone  to  avoid  breeding  in  and  in,  but  there  is  much 
room  for  the  exerci.'ie  of  sound  jii.lgnient  and  science  in 
breedinir.  For  instance — if  a  cow  is  too  long  or  too 
short,  deficient  in  the  loin,  flank  or  any  other  importanl 
point,  she  should  be  put  to  a  bull  who  is  veiy  full  in  the 
points  where  the  cow  is  deficient,  and  thus  correct  the 
defect  of  the  dam  in  her  produce. 

The  owner  of  one  of  iho  best  herds  of  Short  Horns 
in  England,  and  one  of  the  most  scientific  breeders  of 
these  animals  is  Earl  Spencer.  He  affirms  that  the  male 
animal  should  approach  towards  coarseness — that  the 
neck  should  be  thick,  as  evidence  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion— yet  that  he  should  be  a  mellow  handler — and  he 
says  that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  breed  from  a  male 
animal  that  does  not  possess  these  two  important  points. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  v^-ell  established  fact  that  this  race 
of  animals  far  exceed  any  other  in  early  maturity  ;  that 
with  good  keep  they  will  make  greater  weight  at  two  or 
three  years  old,  than  any  race  of  cattle  which  shall  have 
equal  advantages. 

In  a  treatise  of  Rev.  Henry  Berry  on  catlle,  (and  it  is 
believed  there  is  no  better  authority.)  he  says  the  pure 
Shorts  are  in  color  always  red  or  white,  and  these  two 
colors  intermixed,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  extends,  it  is  .so  ;  anil  hence  any  portion  of  black 
or  blue  hairs,  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  con- 
sidered as  evidence  of  impurity  of  blood. 

This  race  ol  animals  can  be  traced  back  in  a  direct 
line  for  about  half  a  ceniury,  and  from  so  long  a  course 
of  breeding,  it  is  quite  apparent  th'it  the  produce  will  be 
like  the  sire  or  the  dam,  or  partake  in  part  of  the  one 
and  part  of  the  other. 

In  this  race  of  improved  Short  Horns,  some  families 
are  very  superior,  deep  and  rich  milkers,  whilst  others 
are  fit  alone  for  their  readiness  to  take  on  fat.  The  lat- 
ter are  suited  to  the  new  parts  of  our  country  where 
iheir  principal  object  is  to  mak.^  beef  to  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket, and  the  former  alone  suited  to  our  own  part  of  the 
country  for  dairy  purposes. 

I  believe  it  to  bo  well  established,  that  the  quality  of 
beef  from  ihese  aninials  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  breed,  and  for  the  butcher  they  have  this  advan- 
tage over  most  others  ;  the  portions  of  the  animal  which 
are  the  least  valuable  ari»  of  lightweight,  whilst  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  animal  are  of  great  weight  when 
compared  with  other  animnls. 

I  believe  the  milking  and  dairy  properties  of  the  Short 
Horns  to  be  equal   if  not  superior   to   any  otiier   race — 


and  when  good  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  breeder, 
that  the  produce  can  be  relied  upon  fnr  these  pr'iperlies, 
with  much  more  confidence  than  upon  any  other  breed. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  much  into  detail  upon  this 
point — but  will  cite  one  or  two  recent  instances  of  the 
product  of  the  milk  of  these  animals. 

A  cow  owned  by  Mr  Canby  of  Delaware,  has  given 
one  week  the  past  season,  over  ^5  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  another,  owned  by  Mr  Gowen  of  Pliilarielphia, 
gave  for  a  week  33  1-2  quarts  per  day. 

In  our  own  herd  (it  is  owned  by  my  brother  and  my- 
self) two  cows  have  given  the  past  season,  for  three 
moiiihs  each  on  an  average,  one  48  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  and  the  other  45  pounds.  They  were  milked  but 
twice  a  day  and  kept  on  grass  only. 

Of  pure  short  horns  we  have  19  animals — and  we 
have  10  more  that  are  high  bred. 

We  have  two,  two  year  old  heifers  last  spring  and  one 
two  years  old  in  the  autumn,  which  weighed  severally 
in  October  last  1200  lbs  ,  1175  lbs  ,  and  1005  lbs — 
These  animals  are  very  compact  in  their  for  n,  and  good 
judges  dill  not  estimate  iliem  at  more  than  3-4  of  their 
actual  weight. 

We  have  two  cows  whose  dame  was  sired  by  Mr 
Colling's  Bull  Comet,  who  was  sold  for  1000  guineas, 
-And  1  believe  these  cows  partake  of  as  much  of  the 
blood  of  that  superior  animal,  as  any  animal  now  in 
being. 

Mr  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  inquired  whether  the  cross 
of  a  Durham  bull  and  native  cow  was  liable  to  produce 
a  calf  of  extraordinary  size  .'  He  had  known  instances 
in  which  the  offspring  was  so  large  as  to  injure  the 
cow,  and  in  one  case  it  had  proved  fatal.  He  asked 
also,  whether  Durham  ci  ws  are  better  milkers  than  na- 
tives, and  whether  large  cows  generally  yield  more  milk 
than  small  ones,  because  he  had  noticed  that  on 
milk  farms  around  this  city,  the  cows  were  large,  very 
large. 

Mr  Lalhiop,  of  South  Hadley,  replied  that  a  large 
coaise  bull,  part  blood,  put  to  a  native  cow  will  produce 
ordinarily  very  large  calves,  but  the  full  blood  bull  of 
fine  limbs  does  not-  Ilis  calves  do  not  weigh  more  than 
from  60  to  75  lbs-  Cid.  Jaques  confirmed  this  opinion, 
adding  that  a  coarse  large  limbed  sire  however  small 
his  body,  would  produce  a  large  offspring. 

Mr  Buckminster,  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  our  natives  are  better  milkers  than  any 
that  are  imported.  And  that  in  England  they  miss  it, 
in  bleeding  animals  that  are  too  large.  Horse,  cow,  or 
hog  of  medium  size  is  better  than  a  large  one. 

Ml .  Sheldon  thinks  that  the  purchases  of  cows  for 
milk  farms  are  not  particular  as  to  size,  but  that  their 
sto(-k  attain  to  a  large  growth  in  consequence  of  being 
kept  high.  Large  cows  in  good  ^i^vd  do  give  more 
milk,  but  in  short  feed  the  small  ones  do  as  well. 

Mr.  Weld  of  Sturbridge,  confirmed  the  last  remark  of 
Mr  Sheldon  and  his  views  in  regard  to  breaking  steers 
and  driving  the  team  were  similar  to  those  of  Mr  Shel- 
don. 

Mr  Colman  has  seen  the  Durham  stock  of  the  Messrs 
Lathrop,  and  it  is  splendid.  But  he  is  disposed  to  main- 
tain that  this  breed  is  not  fit  for  us  in  New  England, — 
has  himself  owned  three  pure  bloods  and  four  half 
bloods  and  not  oni'  them  was  good  at  the  pail.  Wlien 
these  cows  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  there  is  no  ex- 
traordinary qiiantily  of  liuttcr  obtained.  These  high 
bred  ,  nimals  require  iiecnliar  rare  and  keeping. 

Mr  D.  K.  Minor,  of  New  York,  being  pr(sent  the  sub. 
ject  of  live  stock  was  laid  upon  the  table  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  upon  poudrette, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  ho  is  concerned.  After  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  he  inquired  whether  this  kind 
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ofinanure  was  profitable,  and  expressed  llie  opinion 
that  in  cases  vvln*i.;  (armors  niiisl  piircliasn  and  carl  a 
con>ideraltle  di>tanop,  this  would  ho  found  an  ecnnomi- 
cal  articif!.  He  esiirnalea  one  bushel  of  ii  a-^  equal  in 
value  for  enriching  land,  to  15  or  IS  busiiels  of  siahle 
ininuri!  Haifa  gill,  one  <;ill,  it  one  and  a  half  jrill  lo 
a  liill  ofcorn  lin--  been  used.  The  urn-  and  a  half  t^dl  is 
as  good  as  more  One  half  the  quantity  is  put  in  the 
lull  at  the  titne  of  plantincr  .-md  the  other  halfi-i  sown 
broadcast  at  the  second  lime  of  hocinfTt  and  is  worked 
in  by  the  cullivator  and  hoe.  For  grjdn  crops  2l(,  30, 
and  sornelicnes  -40  bushels  per  a<Te  an-  u.-^ed  with  good 
cfFi-et.  The  price  is  $;I  75  p<.T  barrel  of  4  bushels,  at 
the  wharf  in  New  York. 

The  subject  of //re  stoc/c  wiii  bo  resumed  for  conside- 
ration al  the  next  niceiinir.  At  the  meeting  the  follow- 
ing week,  Dr  C.  'J'.  Jackson  will  speak  upon  Soils  and 
Manures. 


THERMOMETRICAL. 

KepnrTeil  (or  (lie  New  Eiichtrirt  Farmer. 
Karl ,:«of  the  'I'hennoineter  nl  tlip  CSardeiiof  tiie  f)rnprrctors 
(>r  the  New  Knfjlaini    Fnriiier.  Brishhin.  Mase,    in  a   shadcti 
Norllie .tv  nx|(i)siire,  wcvk  endina  Fell.  14. 
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BKIGHrON    MARKKT.  —  MoND.»T,  Feb.  15,  1841. 

!lrl»f>rtt*il  furliie  NVw  Encl'ind  Former 

Al  Markel  39(1  BppI  Catlle,920  Sheep,  and  80  swine. 
90  Heef  Cattip  unsold. 

\'Hwr.s  —  Hcef  Cnttle — We  noticed  a  beautiful  yoke 
of  cattle,  unusually  lar«e  and  fat.  fed  by  Mr  t^weetser, 
of  Athol,  Ma^'s.,  which  were  si)ld  for  a  high  price.  VV 
qutite  to  correspond  with  lajit  week.  \  few  extra 
$G2.5  a  6  50.  Fii-sl  quality  $5  75  a  f  G  00.  .Second 
quality,  $,'■)  00  a  $5  .'lO.     Th'ird  quality,  .*4  25  a  $4  75 

!<hetp  —Lots  at  2  50, 2  75  and  $3  00.— Wethers,  ,«3  50, 
4  25,  4  75  and  .f5  00. 

Hwiiie.  —No  lots  were   sold  to  peddle,  and   a  few  only 
were  retailed  at  5c.  for  sows  and  U  for  barrows. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  loitk  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS  Henis  Grass,  very  lillle  in  market,  $3  asked. 
Red  Top,  by  the  ha"  60  to  7U  c.  Clover— Northern,  12  1-2  c. 
very  little  in  Market.  —  Southern,  plenty,  9  lo  10  c.  p'lax 
Seed,  SI  37  to  1  50  liii.     Lucerne,  25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  .Street  S.5  37— Genesee  S5  31— Ohio 
«6   12. 

Gll.'VlN.  Corn— N-Drlhern  Yellow  60  to  61  c  —Round 
Tellow  57  to  5-i — Southern  Flat  Yellow  55— While  53. 
Bye— Northern  65  In  67 — .Southern  60  to  65.  Oats— South- 
ern 3.".  10  38— Northern  40  to  44 

PROVISIO.NS  Beef— Mess  Slo  50  to  II  00-Prime 
«6  50— No.  1  $9  no  Pork— Extra— 15  on— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  SI 3  00.  Hams— Nonheru  9  c.  tier  lb- Southern, 
none.  Lard  —  Boston  9  c  per  lb. — Soulliern,  ,9  to  8  1-2. 
Mutter — Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  to  IS— Shipping  S  lo  [4. 
Whole  Hojs  6  to  6   12  c  — Pi£;s  5  c. 

HAY,  per  ton,  il7  lo  17  50— Eastern  Screwed  Sl2  to 
13  50 

CHEESE— Old  11   c— News. 

EGGS.  20  to  25. 

POULTRV— Chickens  ID  to  12  12  c.  per  lb  —Turkeys 
10  to  1 1  — Geese  7. 

WOOL — The  niarkel  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
»ny  ohanse  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  limite,!  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb  50  to  65  c. --American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50 — Do 
3  4  blond,  washed,  44  to  46  — Do  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40—1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37--Smyrua  Sheep,  washed, 
20  10  2^— Dri.  unwashed,  10  to  14 — ReuLrasi  .Sheep,  8  to  10 — 
Buenos  .Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10 — Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  lo  46— -No.  I  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  20  to  30 
— No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


WHITE  CARROT. 

A  qnaniily  of  this  new  and  valuable  root  is  offered  for 
•ale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No  52 
North  Market  street. 

Also-New  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  MANGEL  WURT- 
ZF.L — considered  a  superior  variety 

Feb.  10.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


BUNIi:    HULLS. 

The  subscriber  oilers  for  sale  Bone  !V1  ills  on  a  new  and 
improved  I'laii.  whicii  will  grind  200  bushels  per  day,  and 
make  11  of  the  proper  fineness  They  can  be  put  up  with 
sMKiIl  expense,  and  require  but  lillle  room.  They  can  b« 
ensily  kept  in  repair  and  are  not  liable  10  break  with  the 
roughest  usage. 

Thoy  may  he  used  for  grinding  Barilla,  and  will  do  the 
work  ill  the  best  manner.  Oysiershells,  plaster,  soap  stone, 
bricks,  bark,  &c.  may  be  ground  by  them. 

Price  S2i  0.  They  require  about  as  much  power  as  a 
small  run  id  mill  .struies,  lo  be  used  to  advantage,  and  can, 
if  necessary,  be  driven  by  horse  power. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  can  direct  to  William  Aplin, 
No.  14  1-2  Weslniinsler  street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  or  to  the 
subscriber 

Ground  hones  constantly  on  hand    (or  sal. . 

WILLIAM  CHASE. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  9,  1841. 


GRKEIV'S    PATBKT    STRAW    ClITTER. 

.lOSEPH  KRECK  &  CO.  al  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  Nos.  51  and  ,^12  North  Mar- 
ket Streel,  have  tor  sale,  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Clutter,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  not  before 
applied  to  aay  implement  for  ihis  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent effects  of  this  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are: 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it.  that  the  strength  of  a  half  grown  hoy  is  sutiicient 
to  work  it  etficieiilly. 

2.  Wiih  even  tins  moderate  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  hush- 
els  a  niiniile,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  been  claimed 
by  any  other  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  stronsjiy.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  macliines  in  general  u.se  lu  get  out  of  order. 


EDMUND  rHASTINCS.e;  CO. 


!\'o-  101  ^tale  St.  keep  con>iaiuiy  for  sale,  Wiuler,  Spring 
iiml  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  bleached  and  unbleached  ;  which  they 
warrant  lo  be  of  the  best  quality  and  lo  hum  without 
crusting. 

Oi!  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,1841.  isly 

B()\E:  niANURB. 

The  suh.scrihcr  informs  his  friends  and  the  puhli-.,  thnl 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  i^rou  id 
hones  h>rm  the  most  powerful  sliniulanl  that  can  he  appliil 
lo  the  earth  as  a  manure 

Orders  for  Hone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  th^ 
Bone  Mill,  near  Trcmoiit  road,  in  itoxhury,  at  the  !N<  v 
Engriiind  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seeil  Store,  No  5; 
North  .Market  Streel,  or  through  the  t'osl  Oltice  will  nn\ 
wilh  prompt -.ittention. 

March  4,  IS40  NAHUM  WARP 


GKINDSTOIVES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  nrinHstni  es 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salehyAMMIC.  LOMBAM' 
&  CO    13  Lewi>.'s  Wharf.  i.slv.  Nov.  17. 


TRACe  CHAI\6. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufactnresr  S 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  b  lo  il  feet  Irnvj;.  suitahle  lor 
plonghingor  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


BEES. 

Th<^  didiscril^ers  wi^h  lo  purchase  a    few  swarms  of  hecs, 
for  which  a  fair  price  will  he  paid. 
Feh.  10.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


(GARDEN   snt^DS, 

Kor  sale  hy  JosBPH  Bkeck  &  Cc.  at  the  New  England 
Fahmer  Office,  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Boa- 
ton.  The  suhscrihers  would  inform  the  puMic  tiuil  they 
have  now  on  hand  ilie  hiri^est  collection  of  seeds  ever  he- 
foie  offered  hy  sale  in  this  city,  einbracin?  every  variety 
of  Picld,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirahle  for  this  nr  any  other  Climate. 

Our  seerls  arc  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  (ricnds,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  uy  ihein. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  lo  forward  their  orders  in 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  Sdollrf.  ant]  upwards 
will  be  sent  oui  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  b:ick  what  remain  unsold. 

Lelters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS 

Ruia  Baga. 


Sugar  Beet. 

Mangel  Wurtzel- 

New  Red  Globe  do.  ;  suporior 

Yellow  do.  \  varieiies. 

Carrot  Lon^  Orange. 

^'      AUrHiu;h;im. 

"      New  White,  extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
W  heat — various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Bailaline's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turnip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Buckwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.     ?    r     u    . 

Locust.  ^""^  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Artichoke,  Aspariigus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecolf,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culifiower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
s  Tts.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do.  Cress,  Egg 
Plant.  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  m  great 
variety.  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium.  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts,  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip.  Parsley, 
Peas,  avery  great  variety,  Rhubaib  for  tarts,  Railish  tvi  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomaio,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thy  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Saee.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c- 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of -20  fine  sorts  fur  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommoHaled — each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  f.O  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  I  4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greai';st  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  lo  any  part  of  the  U. 
Slates.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  UO, 

Boston,  Jan    27,  1841. 

WlLl-!S»S  LATKST   IPIPROVED     \EG*'^TABLE 
CI.:TTI*:R. 


Forsale   at  the  New  England    A^riculiural   Warehouse, 
No.  .51  and  52  N'orih  Maikei  Jitreet,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 


Improved  Vegetable  Cutlof.  This  machine  surpa<.ses  all 
others  tor  the  purpose  ot  cutting  Ruta  Kiioa,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zei,  and  other  roots.  The  great  obj^'ditm  to  ether  machines, 
IS  their  cutting  the  roots  into  slice-^,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  get  hold  ot  them  ;  this  machine 
with  a  lillle  alteration,  cuts  them  into  large  or  small  pieces, 
of  such  shane  as  is  most  convenient  (or  the  calllc  to  eat.  It 
will  cut  with  ease  from  one  lo  two  b;]s[ieU  otrnois  per  min- 
ute. JOSEPH   BRECK  «t  CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Tbo  viuch  Ealing. — One  of  the  noble  effects  of 
ci  vili'.'-atiim  and  refirienieat  is  to  inuke  glutlons  of 
the  human  species.  As  the  state  of  society  im- 
proves, the  modes  of  living  become  more  and  more 
artificial.  What  were  luxuries  ai;d  t'xtravaganc(?s 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  now  inalters  of 
course — the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Our  ances- 
tors, who  confined  themsi'lves  to  a  very  simple  di- 
et and  a  little  variety  of  dishes,  were  seldom  tempt- 
ed to  eat  too  much.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  the  wealthy  people  of  this  age  to  avoid  injuring 
themselves  by  too  much  indulgence  at  the  table. 
They  are  led  into  excess  by  an  artificial  appetite 
and  all  the  enticements  of  cookery.  Cookery,  by 
the  way,  is  too  much  of  a  science  for  the  good  of 
the  public;  and  of  all  literary  productions,  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  late  novels,)  we  think  cook- 
ery books  are  the  least  profitable.  Every  new  dish 
invented  is  so  much  added  to  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  kitchen  is  the  vestibule  of  the  graveyard;  the 
cook  is  purveyor  to  the  undertaker.  Plutarch  says 
that  his  ("ounirynien  the  Boeotians,  were  remarkable 
for  their  stupidity,  because  they  eat  too  much  ;  ihcy 
were  good  for  nothing  else  ;  and  this  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  great  eutrrs  of  every  age  and 
country.  King  James  I.,  (called  by  some  the 
British  Solomon,)  was  shown  a  man  who  could  eat 
a  whole  sheep  at  one  sitting.  "  What  can  he  do 
more  than  another  man  ?"  asked  the  calculating 
Scotch  monarch.  "  He  cannot  do  as  much,"  was 
the  answer.  "Hang  him,  then,"  said  royal  Jamie, 
» if  he  eats  what  would  support  ten  industrious 
people,  and  cannot  do  as  much  work  as  one."  If 
people  in  these  times  were  hanged  for  similar  cau- 
ses, Avhat  an  exceedingly  busy  office  would  be  tliat 
of  Jack  Ketch Franklin,  Register. 


jyevtr  usk  qvcslions  in  a  hurry. — "  Tom,  a  word 
with  you." 

"  Be  quick,  then,  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  What  did  you  give  your  sick  horse  't  other  day." 

"  A  pint  of  turpentine." 

John  hurries  home  and  administers  th'^  same 
dose  to  a  I'avorite  charger,  who,  strange  to  say, 
drops  ofi'defunct  in  half  an  hour.  His  opinion  ot 
his  friend  Tom's  veterinary  ability  is  somewhat 
staggered.     He  meets  him  the  next  day. 

"Well,  Tom." 

"  Well,  John,  what  is  it?" 

"  I  gave  my  horse  a  pint  of  turpentine,  and  it 
killed  him  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar." 

"  So  it  did  mine!" 


The  Minister's  Jldvice.tj  Mr  Slick  on  Choosing 
a  Wife. — "  Don't  marry  t-oo  poor  a  gall,  for  they 
are  apt  to  think  there  is  no  eend  to  their  husband's 
puss  ;  nor  too  rich  a  gall,  for  they  are  apt  to  re- 
mind you  of  it  unpleasantly  sometimes;  nor  too 
giddy  a  gall,  tor  they  neglect  their  family  ;  nor 
too  demure  a  one,  for  Ihey  are  most  apt  to  give 
you  the  dodge — race  off,  and  leave  you  ;  nor  one 
of  a  different  religious  sect,  for  it  breeds  discord; 
nor  a  weak-minded  one,  for  children  take  all    their 

talents  from  their  mothers  ;  nor  a "  "  O  Lord  ! 

says  I,  minister,  how  you  skeer  a  body  !  \\  here 
onder  the  sun  will  you  find  a  nonsuch  like  what 
you  describe!  'I'here  ain't  actilly  no  such  critturs 
amon;;  women."  "I'll  tell  you,  my  son,  said  he, 
for  I'd  like  afore  I  die  to  see  you  well  mated  ;  I 
would,  indeed:  I'll  tell  you,  though  you  talk  to  me 
BOmetiiiies  as  if  I  did  n't  know  nothin'  of  women. 
You  think  nobody  can't  know  'em  but  them  as  romp 
all  their  days  with  them,  as  you  do;  but  them,  let 
me  tell  you,  know  the  least,  for  they  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  least  deserving.  I'll  gin  you  a 
gage  to  know  'em  by  that  is  almost  inwarible,  uni- 
wursal.  and  infalluble:  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  umther  is  a  suie  and  certain  guarantee  for 
that  of  the  darter." 


Refection. — If  you  would  increase  in  wisdom 
you  must  reflect.  The  mere  sigM  ofthings  amounts 
to  nothing.  A  fool  may  go  round  the  world  and 
come  come  back  a  fool  at  last,  because  he  has  no 
reflection.  One  man  learns  more  from  a  molehill 
than  another  does  from  a  mountain. 


jVo  time  to  read. — We  have  often  encountered 
men  who  profess  to  believe  they  have  "  no  time  to 
read."  Now  we  think  of  it,  they  have  always  been 
men  of  one  character,  the  points  of  which  are  easi- 
ly summed  up.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  they  are 
men  who  have  never  found  lime  to  confer  any  sub- 
stantial advantage  either  upon  their  country,  their 
families,  or  themselves.  They  generally  have 
time  to  go  to  elections,  attend  public  barbecues, 
camp-meetings,  sales  and  singing  schools,  but  they 
have  "  no  time  to  read."  They  frequently  spend 
whole  days  in  gossipping,  tippling,  and  swapping 
horses,  but  they  have  "  no  time  to  read."  1'hey 
sometimes  lose  a  day  in  asking  advice  of  their 
neighbors — sometimes  a  day  in  picking  up  the 
news,  the  prices  current  and  the  exchanges — but 
these  men  never  have  "any  time  to  read."  They 
have  time  to  hunt,  to  fish,  to  fiddle,  to  drink  to  "  do 
nothing,"  but  "  no  time  to  read."  Such  men  gen- 
erally have  uneducated  children,  unimproved  farms 
and  unhappy  firesides.  They  have  no  energy,  no 
spirit  of  improvement,  no  love  of  knowledge  ;  they 
live  "unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  often  die  un- 
wept and  unregretted. — Southern  Cult. 


Grammatical. — "  How  many  genders  are  there  ?" 
asked  a  schoolmaster. 

"  Three,  sir,"  promptly    replied    little  blue  eyes. 

"  What  are  they  called  ?" 

"  Masculine,  feminine  and  neuter." 

"  Give  me  an  example  of  each,"  said  the  master. 

"  Why  you  are  masculine,  because  you  are  a 
man  ;  and  I  am  feminine,  because  I'm  a  girl." 

"  Very  well — proceed." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  girl,  •'  hut  1  reckon 
Mr  Jackson  is  ntiiier,  as  he's  an  old  bachelor  !" 


An  honorable  example. — The  following  we  find  in 
the  Maysville  Eagle.  It  is  related  of  Mr  Crad- 
dock,  a  member  of  the  Kentucky   Senate: 

"Sir,  said  Mr  C,  what  I  have  said  here  today 
has  been  said  in  a  rough  way,  and  if  it  has  wound- 
ed any  senator,  I  hope  he  will  attribute  it  to  no  un- 
kind feelings,  but  to  my  want  of  the  polish  of  edu- 
cation. Sir,  your  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  has  said,  that  there  are  many  men  of  fami- 
lies in  this  Commonwealth  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  it  is  but  too  true  ;  my  own  marriage 
bo:id  has  my  mark  to  it,  and  my  son,  who  now  sits 
in  the  other  House,  was  a  stout  boy  when  I  learned 
to  wri  e." 

r.Ir  C.  is  now  not  only  a  respectable  senator,  but 
a  good  lawyer.  What  more  need  be  said  in  his 
praise. 


An  accusing  conscience  is  a  bad  bed-fellow. 


Curious  Facts. — Mice  will  !ive  entirely  without 
water  ;  for  though,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  I  have  kept 
them  for  three  or  four  months,  and  have  oft'ered 
them  water  several  times,  they  would  never  taste 
it;  and  yet  they  continued  in  perfect  health. 

The  Angora  cat  has  one  eye  blue  and  the  other 
yellow. 

M.  Hanhert  saw  a  regular  battle  between  two 
species  of  ants,  in  which  they  drew  up  in  lines  of 
battle,  with  reserves,  &c.  &c.,  and  fought  for  four 
hours,  taking  prisoners,  and  removing  the  wounded 
till  victory  decided  for  one  party. 

'I'he  dam  of  the  northern  foxes  will  follow  those 
who  kill  her  young  for  fiO  or  70  miles,  and  howl 
round  them  by  night  and  day,  till  she  has  in  some 
way  avenged  herself. 


Instructive. — The  following  sentence,  from  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  though  short,  is  held 
by  the  Boston  Courier  to  contain  materia!  enough 
from  which  to  manufacture  a  volume:  "The  road 
on  which  ambition  travels  has  this  advantage — the 
higher  it  ascends  the  more  difficult  it  becomes,  till 
at  last  it  terminates  on  some  elevation  too  narrow 
for  friendship,  too  steep  for  safety,  too  sharp  for 
repose  ;  and  where  the  occupant,  ahove  the  sympa- 
thy of  men,  and  below  the  friendship  of  angels,  re- 
sembles 111  the  solitude,  if  not  in  the  depth  of  hia 
suffering,  a  Prometheus  chained  to  the  Caucassian 
rock." 


I  always  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  remarks 
made  hy  country  people  on  the  habits  of  animals. 
A  countryman  was  shown  Gainsborough's  celebra- 
ted picture  of  the  pigs.  "To  be  sure,"  said  he, 
"they  be  deadly  like  pigs,  but  there  is  one  fault; 
nobody  ever  saw  three  pigs  feeding  together,  but 
that  one  on  'iim  had  a  foot  in  the  trough." — Jesse's 
Gleaninss. 


Jin  acre  of  land  contains — 
4  roods,  each  rood  40  rods,  poles  or  perches. 
IGO  rods,  IG  1-2  feet  each. 
4,840  square  yards,  !.!  feet  each. 
4.i,560  square  feet,  144   inches. 
174,'->40  squares  of  6  inches  each,  36  inches. 
(1,^72,640  inches  or  squares  of  one  inch  each. 

"I  was  terribly  put  out  about  it,"    as  the    follow 
said  who  was  kicked  down  stairs  for  making  a  ro  v. 


NEW  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscril^eis  have  received  from  London  a  cfioice  col- 
lection of  Flower  SeeJs,  which,  with  tho'se  raised  Ijythem- 
selves,  couslitule  all  worthy  of  cullivalion.  Price  from  6  1-4 
lo  25  cents  per  paper.  Assortineiu  of  those  marked  C  1-4 
cents,  20  papers  for  one  dollar,  and  others  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, .lOS.  BRECIC&CO. 

Feb.  10. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A     WEEKLY    PAPER. 

The  Editorinl  department  of  this  paper  having  come 
nto  the  hands  of  the  subscriber,  he  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  of 
the  paper  is  reduced  In  future  the  terms  will  hr  $2 
per  year  in  advance,  "r  *i2  50  if  not  paid  within    thirty 

"■'"*■  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  15. — Postmastiirs  are  required  by  law  to  frank  all 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscr;bers. 

Mr  Geo.  Tappan  is  our  agent   at  New  Bedford,  Mass 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POUDRETTE  AS  A  MANURE. 

The  following  practical  farmers'  analysis,  or 
the  results  of  experiments  made  with  poudrette,  as 
compared  with  other  manures,  and  by  itself,  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers;  and  will 
tend  to  show  the  high  value  of  the  article — and  es- 
pecially of  that  prepared  by  Anthony  Dey,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  which  he  has  represented  as  beinsr  a 
much  better  article  than  that  referred  to  below  : 
of  the  correctness  of  those  representations,  howev- 
er, I  imagine  other  proof  than  his  assertions  or 
analysis  will  be  required  by  those  who  know  us 
both,  at  home.  Of  their  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness however,  I  am  willing  to  let  those  judge  who 
use  the  articles. 

A  gentleman  in  Westchester  county.  New  York, 
planted  a  piece  of  corn  last  season,  on  which  he 
put  only  half  a  gill  to  the  hill  ;  of  which  he  gives 
me  the  following  account.  I  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, which  is  as   follows: 

"  For  corn,  I  think  no  other  manure  can  come 
in  competition  with  it.  I  planted,  last  season,  on 
sward  land  turned  over  (being  first  manured  with 
common  yard  dung) — the  ground  rolled  very  flat, 
and  harrowed — no  plough  used  afterwards ;  the 
rows  being  marked  by  an  ox  chain  drawn  on  the 
ground,  the  corn  dropped,  and  half  a  gill  of  pou- 
drette immediately  put  on  the  corn,  and  lightly 
covered  with  the  hoe.  This  was  done  from  25th 
to  28th  of  May,  as  the  weather  allowed.  More 
than  a  fortnight  after  my  neighbors  had  planted,  I 
was  told  by  many  who  saw  the  manner  and  time  of 
planting,  that  I  should  have  no  crop,  but  in  three 
weeks  my  corn  was  farther  advanced  than  any 
near  me  ;  and  it  continued  of  the  finest  color,  and 
was  the  best  filled  of  any  I  saw  through  the  season. 
It  was  cut  up  and  removed  from  the  field  on  the 
first  of  September,  and  when  husked,  turned  out 
the  least  soft  corn  that  I  ever  had,  in  proportion  to 
the  good  corn.  I  can  attribute  this  quick  and  good 
growth  to  nothing  but  the  poudrette;  as  the  land 
was  not  well  tilled,  the  corn  only  having  had  one 
good  hoeing  after  It  came  up;  the  cultivator  was 
run  through  it  twice." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  may  be  used  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  yet  produce  very  satisfactory 
results. 

Another  gentleman,  on  Long  Island,  says  that 
he  used  a  gill  to  the  hill  of  corn,  and  he  had  as 
good  corn  from  it  as  where  he  used  a  shovelful  of 
good  yard  manure  in  the  h\U  ;  and  that  the  worms 
were  much  less  troublesome  where  the  former,  than 
where  the  latter  was  used  ;  and  others  have  made 
the  same  remark  in  relation  to  insects. 

On  wheat  it  has  been  applied  experimentally  in 
different  quantities.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
even  seventy  bushels  have  been  applied  to  the  acre. 
A  gentleman  on  Long  Island  says  : 


"  I  used  it  also  on  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  40,  60, 
and  70  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  on  which  I  put 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  produced  as  good  wheat 
as  where  I  put  40  wagon  loads  ot  stable  and  barn 
yard  manure — and  equally  as  good  as  where  sixty 
or  seventy  bushels  of  poudrette  were  used.  I  also 
used  it  on  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  nev- 
er had  better  success.  I  consider  it  better  for 
corn,  in  the  hill,  than  bone." 

Another  gentleman  who  has  used  it  three  years, 
says,  under  date  of  "  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  Aug.  9th, 
1840": 

"  My  wheat  came  in  well  where  I  used  poudrette 
last  fall.  It  stood  the  winter  well,  and  the  berry  is 
fine  ;  but  where  I  used  bone,  about  the  same  cost 
to  the  acre,  in  tlie  same  field,  it  was  winter  killed, 
very  much  shrunk,  and  I  should  judge  that  there 
would  not  be  over  half  the  number  of  bushels  per 
acre.  Where  I  used  poudrette  this  spring,  the  re- 
sult is  very  favorable.  I  used  it  on  corn  'by  the 
side  of  the  best  yard  manure  :  thus  far  it  is  deci- 
dedly the  best ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  it  will  continue  so  through  the  season.  I  also 
used  it  in  my  garden,   and   it  never  looked  better." 

Another  gentleman,  also  residing  on  Long  Is- 
land, one  of  the  earliest  experimenters  with  pou- 
drette in  this  country,  says: 

"I  have  used  poudrette  for  three  years,  on  near- 
ly all  the  varieties  of  crops  usually  cultivated  on 
farms  in  this  county,  and  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
its  results.  I  consider  its  introduction  as  singular- 
ly fortunate  to  the  farming  interests  in  this  vicini- 
ty." 

I  will  refer  to  but  one  other  gentleman  at  this 
time.  He  is  also  a  resident  of  Long  Island — one 
of  the  earliest,  now  one  of  the  hirgest,  shareholders 
in  the  company.  He  received  last  year  over  fifteen 
hundred  bushels  on  accountof  dividend.     He  says: 

"Another  year's  experience  in  the  use  of  pou- 
drette, has,  if  possible,  increased  my  confidence  in 
its  great  utility.  My  opinion  of  its  high  value  on 
most  crops  was  expressed  in  a  former  communica- 
tion, and  has  been  fully  confirmed.  Tlie  past  sea- 
son I  applied  it  principally  on  oats  and  wheat.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  the  result  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. Indeed  the  convenience  and  advantages 
resulting  from  the  use  of  this  article  are  so  great, 
that  one  accustomed  to  possess  them  would  hardly 
think  himself  able  to  carry  on  farming  without  it." 

I  could  increase  these  statements  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, but  I  will  leave  the  subject  with  the  sim- 
ple remark,  that  the  practical  farmer  or  purchaser 
will  find  more  safety  in  relying  upon  the  character 
of  those  who  prepare  if,  than  upon  an  analysis  got 
up  by  one  party  for  effect.  As  I  have  before  said, 
I  court  investigation,  and  am  willing  to  abide  the 
result  of  experiment. 

By  a  reference  to  the  advertisement  in  your  pa- 
per, those  who  desire  to  make  an    experiment   will 
learn  how  it  may  be  obtained. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  yours, 

D.  K.  MINOR. 


Fonhe  N.  E.  Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Although  I  have  always  valued  highly  the  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge  made  by 
the  experiments  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  yet  I 
have  hitherto  had  but  little  faith  in  the  immediate 
utility  of  their  labors;  having  considered  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  centuries  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  about  a  quarter  of 
one.  But  so  ardent  has  been  the  pursuit  of  the 
scientific  details  of  agriculture  within  the  last  few- 
years,  and  so  great  the  talent  enlisted  under  its 
banners,  that  I  perceive  the  distance  between  prac- 
tice and  theory  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the  day 
when  they  will  meet  and  mutually  support  each 
other  is  evidently  not  far  distant. 

The  work  of  Liebig,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
noticed  by  your  correspondent,  although  it  contains 
many  errors,  clearly  arising  from  closet  theory,  yet 
contains  also  many  exceedingly  valuable  facts  and 
suggestions,  and  is  worthy  the  perusal  of  every 
tiller  of  the  soil. 

The  chemist  can  tell  in  his  laboratory  the  solid 
ingredients  of  a  soil,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  gase- 
ous portion  has  evaporated  and  escaped  prevous  to 
his  submitting  it  to  the  test.  Again,  to  ascertain 
the  substance  most  required  by  any  particular  crop 
of  vegetation,  would  seem  to  require  two  separate 
analyses  of  the  same  soil,  one  previous  to  sowin", 
the  other  subsequent  to  reaping  the  crop ;  and 
these  analyses  not  simply  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  soil,  which  are  often  merely  the  recipients 
of  the  most  important  substances  for  vegetation 
but  of  the  salts  and  gases  ;  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  neutral  salts  and  gases  in  that  previous 
to  sowing,  and  to  the  free  or  combined  acids  in 
that  subsequent  to  reaping.  These  analyses 
should  also  be  conducted  on  a  pretty  largo  scale 
say  a  heap  formed  by  two  or  three  wheelbarrows 
of  soil,  brought  together  from  different  parts  of  a 
field,  taken  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  to  which 
the  roots  of  the  crop  penetrate.     This   should    be 

well  mixed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous a 

large  portion  treated  with  water,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  analysis.  It  is  evident  that  the  comparison 
of  these  two  parallel  analyses  would  shew  the  ac- 
tion of  the  crop  on  the  soil,  and  the  use  which  it 
had  made  of  the  different  ingredients  thereof. 

Another  point  of  great  consequence  and  one  of 
great  difficulty  for  the  chemist  to  grapple  with  is 
the  convertibility  of  one  substance  into  another 
during  the  process  of  vegetation  :  then  it  is  thought 
that  seeds  have  the  power  of  decomposing  water 
and  converting  it  for  their  use  into  its  component 
parts  or  hydrogen :  and  that  the  nitrates  are  made 
to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  nitrage,  &c.  the 
same  with  ammonia. 

To  these  and  many  other  points  of  great  interest 
on  this  subject,  the  attention  of  the  public  in  Eu- 
rope is  freely  awakened  ;  nor  are  they  without  their 
students  here  :  our  best  operative  chemists  are  pur- 
suing them  with  great  assiduity.  No  doubt  if  sup. 
ported   by    the    great   sovereign    here,  the    public 
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Voice,  they  will  not  fall  far  behind  in   tlie    race    of 
discovery  in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  E.  T. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LOW  LANDS. 

The  amount  of  unimproved  land  in  the  connty 
somewhat  exceeds  that  of  English  and  upland  mow- 
ing, and  is  more  than  double  that  in  tillage.  A 
larg"  portion  of  this  land,  consisting  of  low,  bog, 
mud,  and  peat  meadows,  is  capable  ot  being  drain- 
ed. It  is  now  absolutely  worthless,  or  nearly  so. 
These  tracts  are  distributed  through  the  whole 
county.  Scarcely  a  farm  can  be  found,  which 
does  not  contain  some  land  of  this  description.  If 
susceptible  of  draining  at  a  moderate  expense,  these 
lands,  in  their  present  condition,  though  prodicing 
nothinc  except  what  is  offensive  alike  to  the  eye 
and  a  just  agricultural  taste,  are  inlrinskall;/  worth 
more  than  the  average  of  the  first  class  of  upland 
tillage  bottoms.  They  are  virgin  soils,  and  contain 
vast  accumulations  of  vegetable  deposites,  furnish- 
in"  the  best  aliment  for  most  kinds  of  plants,  and 
especially  for  grasses.  When  drained  of  the  exu- 
berant moisture,  and  the  soil  has  been  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  they  be- 
come extremely  productive,  and  may  be  kept  so  at 
a  very  inconsiderable  expense.  This  ;s  not  mat- 
ter of  speculation,  theory,  or  book  learning,  but  of 
actual  and  repeated  experiments,  made  by  practi- 
cal farmers,  who  have  shown  us  the  results,  the 
processes,  and  the  expense  of  the  operation.  The 
transactions  of  our  Society,  as  published  from  year 
to  year,  <-ontain  splendid  and  most  encouraging  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  husbandry.  Among  the 
most  recent,  I  refer  you  to  those  of  Mr  Osborn,  ol 
Lynn,  and  Mr  Brown,  of  Saugus.  If  any  fanner 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, I  would  ask  him  to  visit  these  reformed  mead- 
ows, as  I  have  done,  and  see  them  producing  every 
variety  of  crop  in  the  greatest  richness  and  abun- 
dance. For  three  successive  years  past,  in  the 
month  of  June,  I  have  seen  one  of  these  reclaimed 
meadows,  containing  about  twenty  acres,  under  the 
cultivation  of  Mr  Phinney,  the  gentleman  before 
referred  to,  producing  between  two  and  three  tons 
to  the  acre  of  the  best  English  grasses. 

This  subject  cannot  be  pressed  too  strongly  on 
the  attention  of  our  Essex  farmers.  These  sunken, 
sterile,  and  unsightly  meadows  contain  mines  of 
wealth,  and  require  only  the  hand  of  the  judicious 
cultivator  to  work  out  the  precious  metals,  in  all 
sufficient  and  reasonable  abundance.  I  say,  again, 
let  every  farmer,  who  is  blessed  with  this  species 
of  soil,  try  the  experiment  for  himself.  He  may 
do  it  on  a  more  limited  scale,  if  he  plense.  If  he 
is  unwilling  to  grapple  with  one  or  two  acres,  let 
him  try  one  or  two  rods;  and  if  he  should  not  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  experiment  after  a  fair 
trial  of  two  or  three  years,  aa  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Society,  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  assume 
the  whole  expense  of  all  the  experiments  that 
might  be  made,  and  to  become,  with  my  colleagues, 
personally  responsible  for  such  an  engagement.  I 
have  entire  confidence  in  thefeasibility  and  profita- 
bleness of  this  mode  of  culture;  and  I  hope  I  may 
live  to  see  the  day  when  these  detached  prairies 
shall  become  the  gardens  of  Essex,  rejoicing  the 
heart  and  eye  of  the  passing  traveller,  and  return- 
ing their  golden  harvests  into  the  barns  and  grana. 
ries  of  the  husbandman. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  I  cannot  forbear  rela- 
ting an  anecdote,  which  will  illustrate  the  general 
views  here  presented.       Within  the    last  year,  an 


aged  farmer,  who  has  made  himself  rich  by  this 
mode  of  cultivation,  adopted  extensively  many 
years  ago,  was  called  as  a  witness  before  a  sher- 
iff's jury,  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  neighbor's  land, 
which  had  bi^en  taken  for  a  highway.  The  land 
was  a  narrow  strip  of  three  rods  in  width,  running 
partly  over  upland  tillage  or  field,  and  partly  over 
a  meadow,  producing  coarse  and  sour  grass.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  wero  called  in  behalf  of  the  petition, 
er  for  damages  to  appraise  these  different  soils,  and 
all  of  them,  except  the  old  farmer,  estimated  the 
upland  considerably  higher  than  Ihe  meadow. — ■ 
When  he  was  called,  he  reversed  the  estimate  ; 
and  the  counsel  fiir  the  county,  apparently  surpris- 
ed  at  this  judgment  of  the  old  farmer,  differing 
from  that  of  all  the  other  witnesses,  and  thinking 
he  had  caught  him  napping,  exclaimed  with  a  ioud 
voice,  (the  old  farmer  being  quite  deaf,)  "  do  you 
presume  to  say,  sir,  that  this  meadow  land  is  worth 
S70  the  acre,  and  more  than  this  valuable  field  ?" 
The  old  farmer,  raised  a  little  by  the  apparent  tem- 
per and  spirit  of  the  question,  replied  substantially 
as  follows,  f  may  not  give  the  precise  words,  but 
I  do  not  mistake  the  substance  of  the  answer.  "I 
do  presume,  sir,  to  say  so — and  I  know  so,  and 
there  is  no  mistake.  I  have  worked  over  these 
meadows  and  know  all  about  it.  I  have  sold  a 
good  deal  of  English  hay  from  mine,  and  I  know  I 
get  more  and  better  English  hay  from  my  old 
meadows,  than  I  do  from  my  uplands.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  a  bottom  and  foundation  in  these  meadows, 
which  we  do  not,  and  cannot  find  in  the  uplands, 
and  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.  I  do  presume, 
sir,  to  say  again  what  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
know  it  is  true." 

Improving  Salt  Mnrsh. 
In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  proper  merely  to 
advert  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
within  a  few  years  in  the  cultivation  of  salt  marsh 
by  ditching,  draining  and  dykeing.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  this  land  in  the  county,  fourteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirtynine  acres,  being 
just  about  equal  to  the  quantity  in  tillage.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  large  portion  of  this  salt  marsh 
is  comparatively  unproductive.  The  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  in  several  instances,  at  im- 
proved modes  of  cultivation,  in  the  ways  referred 
to,  augur  well  for  success.  II  it  is  found,  on  far- 
ther experiment,  that  these  lands  are  susceptible  of 
improvement  in  these  or  other  ways  to  the  degree 
which  the  experiments  actually  made  would  seem 
to  warrant  us  in  expecting,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
vastly  increased  productive  power  may  be  obtained 
from  thiB  source,  and  considering  the  amplitude  of 
the  source,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  its  val- 
ue or  importance.  I  commend  this  subject  to  the 
special  attention  of  the  seaboard  farmers,  who  are 
mainly  interested  in  these  lands. 

Good  Culture  the  most  ProJilahU. 

Land  that  is  worth  cultivating  at  all,  is  worth 
cultivating  well.  If,  therefore,  an  individual  find 
himself  in  the. possession  of  a  farm  which  will  not 
reimburse  the  expense  of  good  husbandry,  lie  had 
better  abandon  it  at  once,  for  all  experience  teach- 
es, that  no  man  can  afford  to  be  a  farmer  under  a 
system  of  bad  husbandry.  The  earth  was  not  made 
for  thriftless,  inefficient,  or  unskilful  cultivators, 
nor  will  it  yield  to  such  its  full  increase. 

No  farmer  should  feel  that  he  discharges  his 
whole  duty,  unless  the  effect  of  his  cultivation  is 
to  make  his  farm  better  every  year.  He  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  capable  of  an  indefinite  improvement, 


and  his  constant  aim  should  be,  to  increase  and 
multiply  its  resources  and  productive  power.  The 
question  should  not  be,  whether  fifty  or  an  hundred 
dollars  judiciously  expended  in  labor  or  otherwise, 
will  add  so  much  to  the  saleable  value  of  his  es- 
tate, but  whether  he  can  receive  it  back  again  with 
good  interest.  His  mode  of  cultivation  should  not 
be  based  on  any  idea  of  the  present  or  prospective 
value  of  his  farm  in  the  market,  but  on  that  of  a 
permanent  and  continued  possession  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ;  and  that  if  he  do  not  reap  all 
the  benefits  himself,  he  is  laying  up  a  certain  trea- 
sure for  his  descendants. 

Choice  Fruit  Trees. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
choice  fruits  to  which  our  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted,  may  be  very  greatly  extended  with  a  cer- 
tain prospect  of  abundant  remunerating  profits.  A 
distinguished  cultivator  in  a  neighboiing  county, 
informed  me  that  the  net  income  arising  from  the 
sale  of  his  Isabella  grapes  alone,  three  years  ago, 
exceeded  that  of  his  whole  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.  Another  farmer,  who  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  peaches, 
informed  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  his  sale  of 
peaches  in  the  Salem  market,  the  present  season, 
amounted  in  one  week  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  ;  and  that  his  peach  trees,  for  a 
series  of  years,  have  yielded  him  an  annual  income 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
to  be  considered  that  the  Essex  farmer  finds  a 
great  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  all  the 
choice  productions  of  the  earth.  He  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  densely  populated  region  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  a  cash  market  almost  at  his  own  door 
for  every  contribution  that  he  can  bring  to  it ;  and 
as  tlie  facilities  of  intercommunication  are  constant- 
ly increasing,  by  the  operation  of  that  great  power 
of  modern  tiwes,  steam,  which  is  effecting  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world,  the  only  means  by  which  an  Essex 
farmer  especially  can  successfully  withstand  ihe 
active  competition  and  conflict  which  these  discov- 
eries are  adapted  to  produce,  are  improved  modes 
of  cultivation,  with  particular  reference  always  to 
the  production  of  the  bkst  article  for  the  market, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Our  husbandry  must  be  a 
model  husbandry.  We  must  make  up  in  fertility 
of  skill,  expedients  and  useful  devices,  what  we 
lack  in  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  this 
way,  and  by  these  means,  Essex  husbandry,  which 
has  a  cash  market  on  her  own  soil,  constantly  in- 
creasing and  craving  all  her  rich  and  choice  pro- 
ductions, may  successfully  maintain  her  rightful 
superiority  at  home,  and  by  a  gradual  and  certain 
extension  and  developement  of  her  own  inherent 
resources,  preserve  it  in  all  time  to  come. — Mr 
Huntingion''s  Address. 


As  in  agriculture,  he  that  can  produce  the  great- 
est crop  is  not  the  best  farmer,  but  he  that  can  ef- 
fect it  with  the  least  expense — so  in  society,  he  is 
not  the  best  member  who  can  bring  about  the  most 
good,  but  he  that  can  accomplish  it  with  the  least 
admixture  of  concomitant  evil. — Lacon. 


The  mind,  says  Benthain,  is  a  field,  in  which 
so  sure  as  man  sows  not  wheat,  so  sure  will  the 
devil  be  to  sow  tares. 


Diamonds  have    their  specks,  and    the  greatest 
n.en  their  foibles. 
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REPORTS  OF   THE   MASSACHUSETTS  AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETV. 

MR    LATHROP'S     STATEMENT. 

I.  Of  how  much  land  does  your  farm  consist  ex- 
clnsive  of  woodland  ? 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

2d  and  3d.   VVIiat  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  ? 

It  consists  of  clay  with  a  large  mixture  of  sand, 
with  clay  subsoil.  I  find  it  well  adapted  to  both 
grain  and  grass,  but  think  the  best  method  nf  im- 
proving it  IS  to  keep  the  greater  part  to  grass. 

4.  How  many  acres  do  you  till,  and  how  many 
cartloads  of  manure  do  you  generally  put  on  an 
acre .' 

Have  ploughed  the  season  past  for  corn,  pota- 
toes, ruta  bagas  and  small  grains,  21  1-2  acres. — 
Have  generally  put  from  15  to  25  loads,  as  I  thought 
the  condition  of  the  soil  required. 

5.  Is  your  manure  applied  in  a  long  or  green 
state,  or  in  compost  .' 

The  manure  made  during  the  winter  I  choose  to 
have  go  through  a  slight  fermentation  before  using. 
That  made  during  the  warmer  seasons  I  convert  in- 
to compost. 

6.  Do  you  spread  and  plough  in  your  manure 
put  upon  fields  to  be  planted,  or  put  it  into  the  hills  .' 

In  planting  turf  grounds  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, I  should  only  manure  in  the  hills  ;  if  rather 
poor,  should  plough,  then  spread  a  light  coat  of 
barn  manure  and  harrow  it  in,  and  manure  with 
compost  in  the  hill,  to  give  an  early  start.  If  I 
plant  corn  on  stubble  or  warm  mellow  ground, 
should  by  all  means  spread  and  plough  in,  though 
not  deep.  Manuring  such  ground  in  the  hill,  es- 
pecially in  dry  seasons,  will  give  many  stalks  and 
but  few  ears. 

7.  What  is  your  method  of  ploughing  and  culti- 
vating green  sward  .' 

To  prevent  injury  to  my  corn  crop  by  the  cut 
worm,  1  have  usually  ploughed  green  sward  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  I  give  it  a  thorough 
harrowing;  manure  and  plant  as  described  in  the 
foregoing  answer. 

8.  How  many  acres  of  grass  land  do  you  irri- 
gate ? 

Not  any. 

9.  How  many  acres  of  upland  do  you  mow,  and 
what  is  the  average  quantity  of  hay  upon  an  acre .' 

About  40  acres :  not  less  than  two  tons  per  acre, 
including  rowen,  which  is  taken  from  only  about 
one  fourth  of  the  ground.  My  upland  mowings  are 
manured  on  the  turf  in  the  spring  with  what  ma- 
nure I  can  spare  from  my  ploughed  grounds,  and 
annually  sowed  with  plaster  at  the  rate  of  from  00 
to  100  pounds  per  acre.  My  pasture  lands  are  also 
sowed  in  the  same  way. 

10.  How  many  acres  of  low  land  not  suitable 
for  the  plough  do  you  mow .' 

About  ten. 

II.  What  is  the  quality  and  quantity  of  hay  cut 
the  present  year.' 

The  most  part  is  fine  ;  consisting  of  white  clo- 
ver, English  and  timothy.  A  small  portion  is  rath- 
er coarse  with  a  mixture  of  foul  meadow.  Quan- 
tity about  1  1-2  ton  per  acre. 

12.  What  is  your  method  of  reclaiming  low,  bog 
or  peat  lands,  and  what  has  been  your  success? 

The  above  ten-acre  lot  described  in  the  answers 
to  questions  10  and  11,  is  low  and  was  somewhat 
boggy  or  hassocy.  My  method  of  reclaiming  has 
been  deep  ditching  and  cutting  off  the  bogs  or  has- 


socs.  I  have  had  most  wonderful  success  ;  increas- 
ing both  quantity  and  ([uality  of  hay.  It  has  never 
been  manured. 

13.  How  many  acres  of  corn  have  yon  planted 
the  present  season  ;  what  was  your  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  ground  and  the  seed  ;  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  manure  used  to  an  acre;  the  manner  of  ap. 
plying  it  and  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  to  an 
acre  ? 

Planted  nine  acres.  Prepared  the  ground  and 
manured  as  described  in  answer  to  question  No.  C, 
having  planted  both  turf  and  mellow  ground.  Have 
raised  the  Dutton  corn  with  great  success.  Have 
not  harvested  all.  Six  acres  of  the  green  sward 
manured  only  in  the  hill  with  compost,  is  judged 
by  our  farmers  to  yield  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  three-acre  lot  was  mellow  stubble  ground, 
where  1  raised  wheat  last  year.  I  carted  on  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  loads  of  barn  manure 
and  ploughed  it  in  last  spring.  This  is  harvested, 
and  averages  not  less  than  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  seed  was  soaked  in  water  and  rolled  ni  plaster. 

14.  How  many  acres  of  potatoes  did  you  plant 
the  present  year;  what  was  your  method  of  plant- 
ing ;  your  manner  of  cultivating  ;  and  what  was 
the  average  quantity  raised  on  an  acre  ? 

Two  and  one  fourth  acres.  One  acre  of  Rohans 
were  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way,  measuring 
from  centre  to  centre,  with  two  eyes  in  each  hill. 
Three  fourths  of  an  acre  of  Biscuit  or  Carter,  for 
table  use,  planted  three  feet  each  way.  The  Ro- 
hans were  hoed  three  times  ;  the  Biscuit  but  twice. 
The  Rohans  were  planted  in  the  same  field  with 
the  three-acre  lot  of  corn  above  named,  and  ma- 
nured the  same  as  the  corn.  The  produce  was 
3.55  bushels.  The  Biscuit  were  planted  in  a  pas- 
ture without  manure,  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  on- 
ly one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  One 
half  acre  planted  with  various  kinds,  not  accurate- 
ly measured. 

15.  What  number  of  acres  of  other  vegetables 
did  you  plant;  what  kinds,  and  how  many  bushels 
of  produce  have  you  to  the  acre,  and  to  what  use 
shall  you  apply  them  .' 

One  and  a  half  acre  of  ruta  baga,  not  gathered. 
Should  judge  it  to  produce  (300  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Shall  feed  them  to  all  my  sheep  and  cattle,  (ex- 
cept milch  cows.)  Potatoes  I  design  for  milch 
cows  and  swine. 

16.  How  many  acres  of  grain  did  you  sow  the 
present  year;  what  kind  of  grain,  and  at  what 
times;  how  was  the  ground  prepared;  what  quan- 
tity of  seed  did  you  sow  on  an  acre  ?  If  you  have 
raised  wheat,  of  what  kind  ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  ; 
and  was  it  sown  with  or  without  using  lime? 

Eight  and  three  fourths.  One  and  three  fourths 
of  Italian  spring  wheat,  sowed  early  in  April  ; 
ground  planted  year  pro^fious  ;  ploughed  but  once 
last  spring  ;  sowed  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  and 
26  qts.  per  acre  ;  nature  of  the  soil  as  described  in 
2d  and  3d  answers;  sown  without  lime;  sowed 
about  60  lbs.  plaster  to  the  acre  after  it  came  up. 
The  produce  was  36  1-2  bushels  good  wheat — 
Sowed  seven  acres  of  oats  about  the  20th  of  April. 
Ground  prepared  the  same  as  for  the  wheat ;  the 
same  nature  of  soil.  Sowed  three  bushels  seed  to 
the  acre.  Oats  not  thrashed  ;  from  the  number  of 
shocks  and  what  few  are  thrashed,  the  produce  can- 
not vary  much  from  45  bushels  to  the  acre.  Have 
about  100  bushels  of  rye  from  land  sowed  last  fall. 

17.  How  many  acres  have  you  laid  down  to 
grass  the  present  season ;  at    what    time    did   you 


sow  it;  how  much  seed  to    the   acre;  and    was  it 
sowed  alone  or  with  grain  crops  ? 

F.ight  and  three  fourths  ;  sowed  in  April  ;  one 
peck  of  herds  grass  and  eight  pounds  of  clover 
seed  to  the  acre  was  sowed  after  the  grain  was 
harrowed,  and  the  hay  seed  was  rolled  in. 

18.  What  are  ynur  moans  and  what  your  man- 
ner of  collecting  and  making  manures? 

My  plan  of  collecting  and  making  manures  is, 
immediately  after  haying  to  cart  meadow  mud  and 
turf,  and  place  it  at  thj  foot  of  where  the  manure 
from  stables  is  to  lie  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
that  it  may  receive  the  benefit  from  what  may  leach 
from  the  heaps.  This  I  have  found  to  be  of  essen- 
tial benefit  to  the  compost.  My  cattle  also  have 
the  privilege  of  lying  upon  it  while  at  the  barns. 
This  is  left  until  after  haying  another  year,  and 
thi'n  carted  where  I  intend  to  plant  the  year  fol- 
lowing. My  hog  pens  are  filled  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sanae  materials.  Often  I  make  holes  with 
an  iron  bar  and  fill  with  corn.  The  corn  pays  the 
hogs  for  their  labor  and  saves  shoveling  the  manure 
over.  I  usually  ii.ow  the  stubble  and  weeds  from 
my  new  seeded  ground.  This  is  beneficial  to  the 
clover  and  serves  to  increase  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure. I  also  gather  weeds,  potato  tops,  &c.  to  put 
in  the  hog  pens. 

19.  How  many  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle,  horses 
and  shoep  do  you  keep  through  the  year?  What 
is  the  size  of  your  barns,  and  have  you  a  cellar  un- 
der them  ?     Is  your  manure  covered  ? 

Usually  from  35  to  40  cattle  ;  have  now  some- 
thing over  40  ;  one  horse  and  30  sheep.  One  barn 
64  feet  long  and  40  wide,  16  feet  posts  ;  one  40 
feet  square  with  18  feel  posts  ;  one  20  feet  square 
with  II  feet  posts,  used  entirely  for  hay.  A  cellar 
under  the  first  described  barn.  Only  a  small  share 
of  the  manure  is  covered. 

20.  Are  your  cows  of  native,  foreign  or  mixed 
breed  ? 

They  are  of  the  improved  Durham  Short  Horns, 
thorough  bred  ;  have  nineteen,  including  young 
stock,  of  pure  blood,  such  as  are  termed  herd  book 
animals  ;  remainder  of  stock  are  mixed  bloods. 

21.  What  is  your  management  of  calves  intend- 
ed to  raise  ? 

I  let  them  run  with  a  cow  until  they  are  six  or 
seven  months  old. 

22.  How  much  butter  did  you  make  and  how 
many  cheeses,  and  what  proportion  of  it  new  milk? 

Generally  have  milked  only  two  cows  and  a 
heifer ;  have  kept  no  account  of  butter  or  cheese. 
The  milk  of  two  thorough-bred  cows  was  weighed 
for  90  days  ;  one  averaged  48  lbs.  per  day  ;  the 
other  45  lbs.,  on  grass  only :  milked  twice  only 
each  day. 

23.  How  many  sheep  do  you  keep,  and  of  what 
breed  ?  How  many  pounds  of  wool  do  you  get 
from  your  sheep  ?  What  is  your  manner  of  hous- 
ing, penning,  rearing  and  feeding  them,  especially 
in  winter  and  at  the  time  of  lambing  ?  What  time 
do  they  lamb,  and  what  proportion  of  their  young 
die,  and  from  what  cause  ? 

I  keep  about  30  sheep  of  the  Southdown  breed ; 
average  fleece  between  3  1-2  and  4  lbs.  In  win- 
ter I  yard  them  and  give  them  a  chance  to  go  un- 
der a  shed  when  they  please.  I  feed  them  on 
good  hay  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  ruta  baga, 
and  am  particular  that  they  have  plenty  of  water. 
A  very  erroneous  idea  many  farmers  have,  that 
sheep  do  not  require  water  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  I  believe  thousands  in  New  England  be- 
come diseased    and    die  for   the    want  of  it.     My 
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sheep  cnmmenced  lambing  the  early  part  of  March 
last  spring;  lost  about  one  in  ten  in  consequence 
of  getting  chilled.  Have  last  IMarch  lambs  which 
weigh  over  100  lbs.  each.  I  must  speak  highly  in 
favor  of  the  Siiuthdowns  for  mutton. 

24.  How  many  swine  did  you  keep  ;  what  quan- 
tity of  pork  did  you  make,  and  of  what  breed  were 
your  Bwine  ? 

Five  old  and  five  young  ones.  Have  not  killed 
my  hogs:  shall  make  the  average  weight  near  400 
lbs.     They  are  full  blood  Berkshires. 

25.  What  do  yoii  feed  them  upon  tlirough  the 
summer  months,  and  on  what  do  you  fatten    them  ? 

After  potatoes  are  gone  in  the  spring,  I  give 
corn  and  bran,  with  the  slops  of  the  house,  skinnnod 
milk,  &c.  When  apples  begin  to  fall,  I  make 
them  take  the  place  of  the  corn.  I  fatten  them  on 
boiled  apples,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  corn  and  corn 
meal. 

26.  How  many  cartloads  of  manure  do  you  take 
from  your  hog  styes  in  a  year,  and  of  what  mate- 
rials is  it  made  ? 

From  .30  to  40 :  made  of  meadow  mud,  sods, 
stubble,  weeds,  &c. 

27.  What  number  of  hands  do  you  employ  on 
your  farm,  and  what  do  you  pay   for  labor  ? 

I  employ  one  man  eight  months  at  $14  per  mo. ; 
one  seven  months  at  $13  5(1,  and  one  boy  at  $8 
per  month  for  seven  months  ;  one  man  through  the 
winter  at  $12  per  month.  Paid  $52  for  extra  la- 
bor during  haying  and  harvesting. 

28.  What  is  the  number  of  your  apple  trees  ? 
Are  they  of  natural  or  grafted  fruit?  What  use 
do  you  make  of  the  fruit.' 

Have  about  one  hundred.  All  the  young  trees 
are  engrafted.  Sell  all  ot  the  choice  fruit  that  I 
do  not  want  for  my  family  use  ;  feed  to  my  swine 
and  make  from  20  to  30  barrels  of  cider. 

29.  What  number  of  fruit  trees  have  you  e.xclu- 
sive  of  apple  trees  ? 

Have  about  30  peach  trees,  6  pear  trees  which 
boar,  and  several  younger  ones,  and  a  few  plums 
and  cherries. 

30.  Have  your  trees  been  attacked  by  canker 
worms  or  borers  .' 

They  have  not. 

31.  In  the  cultivation  of  your  farm  do  you  allow 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ? 

I  do  not. 

This  farm  I  purchased  seven  years  ago  last 
spring.  The  hay  on  the  farm  was  all  put  in  the 
64  feet  barn  the  first  summer,  and  did  not  fill  it. 
The  barns  described  in  answer  19th,  are  all  now 
well  filled,  and  a  bay  in  a  barn  which  1  have  of  my 
neighbor,  which  is  50  feet  long,  18  feet  deep,  is 
nearly  filled.  The  man  of  whom  I  purchased,  said, 
in  recommendation  of  the  farm,  that  it  would  keep 
twentyfour  head,  average  stock  ot  cattle  the  year 
round.  I  now  find  it  will  summer  forty  and  wm- 
ter  fifty,  besides  one  liorse  and  thirty  sheep. 

PAOLI  LA  IHROP. 

S.  Hadky  Canal,  VJth  Oct.,  1840. 

MR   Winchester's   statement. 

1.  Farm  consists  of  124  acres  ;  Gfi  acres  of  pas- 
turing, 47  ploughing  and  mowing,  and  11  acres  of 
swail  or  meadow  mowing. 

2.  Soil  consists  of  clay,  loam,  peat  or  meadow 
mud  and  gravel. 

3.  Method  of  improving  has  been  for  thirty  years 
past,  to  plough  up  sward  land,  plant  it  with  corn 
and  potatoes  for  two  years,  manure  it  so  as  to  pro- 
duce in  a  favorable    season    100   bushels  of  corn, 


(which  I  have  in   several    instnnces    obtained,  and 
produced  in  one  instance  to  the  Society  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Selectmen  of  this  town,   that    they  per- 
sonally harvested,  weighed  and  measured  over  that 
quantity  from  one  acre,)   after    which   sow    in  the 
spring  of  the  third  year,  some  kind  of  spring  grain 
with  herds  grass    and    southern    clover  seed,    and 
have  as  yet  failed   in   no    instance  of   obtaining    a 
succession  of  good  crops  of  from  two  to  four   tons 
of  hay  from  seven  to  ten  years   afterwards,    before 
it    would    become    exhausted.       Lot   No.  1,    upon 
which  my  buildings  are   standing,    contains    about 
two  acres — is    principally    occupied    for    mowing, 
and  being  so  situated  as  to   receive   the  wash  from 
the  cow  yard  and  road,  is  never  otherwise  manured 
to  produce  two  good  crops  of  hay.     Lot  No.  2  con- 
tains three  acres,  has  been    broken  up    three  times 
in  30  years,  manured  and  planted  six  years,  and  pro. 
duced  three    crops  of  grain  and  twentyone  of  field 
hay  grass,  before  which   it  had  been  used  for    pas- 
turing only.      Lot  No.  3  contains  three  acres;    has 
been  broken  up  three  times  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
manured  and  planted  six  years,    three    years  grain 
and  twentyone  years  hay — previously  used  for  pas- 
tuiing  only.     Lot  No.  4  contains  eight  acres  ;   has 
been  subject  to  the  same  rotation  of  crops  as  before 
mentioned,  except  in  the  year  181(i,  it    being   then 
sward  land,  planted  with  corn,  and   losing  the  crop 
that  year  by    frost,  I    planted  but    one  year   before 
sowing  with  grain  and  grass  seed,   and    the  sod  or 
turf  not  being  perfectly  rotted,  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  plough  and  plant  again  after  having  taken  off 
only  two  crops  of  hay.     This  lot  had  been,  a  small 
part  of  it,  used  for  the  raising  of  rye  only  occasion- 
ally, previous  to  my  occupying,  thirty  years  since. 
Lots  Nos.  5,  C  and  7  contain  four  and  a  half  acres  ; 
purchased  in  1813;  it  was  then   ploughed    for  the 
first  time,  and   being  new    land  it    produced,  after 
having  been  planted  and    manured   for    two  years, 
and  thoroughly  rotted,  more  than   four  tons   to  the 
acre  ;  lots  Nos.  5  and  6  hnve  produced  one  crop  of 
wheat  and  six   crops  of   hay,    without  any    further 
manure  from  181C  to  1823,  then    planted  and    nja- 
nured  again  as    above  for  two    years,  and    in  1825 
sown  again  with  wheat,  producing    about  25  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and    prass  seed    producing  hay,  not 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  first  time  sowing,  but  rath- 
er more  than  two  tons  to  the   acre  :  in  1833    again 
ploughed,  planted    and    manured  two  years,   sown 
with  wheat  in  1836,  which  up   to  near  the    time  of 
ripening  promised  to  be  the  best  I  have  ever  seen, 
when  it  suddenly  blasted  or  mildewed,  and  produc- 
ed almost  a  worthless  crop,  while  lot  No.  6  adjoin- 
ing, sown  with  barley  at  the   same    time,  produced 
over  50  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  both    lots  were    then 
likewise  sown  with  herds  grass  ind  clover,  and  pro- 
ducing ever  since  two  tons  per  acre. 

Lot  No.  7  (about  one  acre)  was  sown  with  grain 
and  grass  seed  in  1816,  after  having  been  planted 
and  manured  two  years,  and  mowed  every  year 'for 
twenty  years,  till  1836,  without  any  manure,  at 
which  time  it  had  become  so  exhausted  as  to  pro- 
duce not  exceeding  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  yet  by 
two  years  plantirg  and  manuring,  it  has  this  present 
year  produced  two  good  crops  of  southern  clover 
of  more  than  three  tons  per  acre. 

Lot  No.  8,  containing  throe  acres,  (purchased  in 
1816,  being  then  pasturing,)  was  planted  and  ma- 
nured two  years,  and  in  1819  sown  with  grain  and 
grass  seed,  and  continued  in  mowing  till  1825,  pro- 
du'  ing  one  crop  of  grain  and  five  crops  of  hay  ;  in 
18i5  ploughed,  planted  and  manured  two  years, 
and  in  1828  sowed  with  grain  and  grass  seed,   and 


had  one  crop  of  grain  and  six  of  hay;  in  1834 
ploughed,  planted  and  manured  for  two  years;  in 
1837  sowed  with  grain  and  grass  seed,  and  that 
year  one  crop  of  grain  and  three  crops  of  hay 
since. 

Lot  No.  9  I  obtained  in  1824:  it  contains  six 
acres  ;  was  ploughed  and  planted  two  years,  sown 
with  grain  and  grass  seed  in  1826,  and  produced 
one  crop  of  grain  and  five  crops  of  hay  ;  in  1831 
ploughed,  planted  and  manured  for  two  years,  and 
in  1834  sowed  with  grain  and  grass  seed,  and  pro- 
duced one  crop  of  grain  and  five  crops  of  hay,  ex- 
cejit  about  two  acres,  which  is  planted  this  year, 
and  the  residue  will  soon  need  it,  being  land  very 
much  reduced  before  I  had  it,  by  sowing  with  rye 
and  planting  with  corn  alternately,  without  manure 
and  yielding  but  little. 

Lot  No.  10  came  into  my  possession  in  1831,  and 
contains  18  acres,  all  of  which  has  since  been  plant- 
ed and  manured  two  years,  at  different  times  ;  three 
acres  first  ploughed  produced  two  crops  of  corn, 
one  crop  of  spring  grain  and  six  crops  of  hay  ;  ten 
more  acres  produced  two  crops  of  corn,  one  of  grain 
and  four  crops  of  hay  ;  the  remaining  five  acres 
two  crops  of  corn,  one  crop  of  oats,  and  three  crops 
of  hay. 

To  recapitulate:  from  1810  to  the  present  time, 
1840,  I  have  ploughed,  planted  and  manured,  with 
corn  and  potatoes,  203  acres  ;  101  1-2  acres  sowed 
with  grain,  and  mowed  and  made  into  hay  the  grass 
of  594  1 -2  acres.  From  the  47  acres  of  the  66 
acres  of  pasturage  named  above,  in  1817  fourteen 
acres  was  woodland  newly  cleared,  burnt,  harrow- 
ed and  sown  with  rye  and  grass  seed,  and  with  one 
application  of  plaster  of  Pari;!  has  produced  an 
abundance  of  feed  ever  since,  but  I  have  fed  it  clo- 
ser than  I  would  desire  ;  for  pasture  land  if  de- 
signed to  be  kept  exclusively  for  pasturing,  ought 
never  to  have  consumed  more  than  half  of  what  it 
produces  in  one  year ;  but  should  be  suffered  to 
remain  and  grow  up  in  bunches,  which  bunches 
will  be  the  first  grass  to  grow  in  the  next  ensuing 
season,  which  causes  the  cattle  to  commence  feed- 
ing upon  them,  and  they  will  continue  alternately 
to  feed  one  half  the  land  in  each  year,  if  not  driven 
to  consume  the  whole  by  over  stocking.  The  ob- 
jection to  consuming  the  whole  in  one  year  is,  that 
where  the  whole  is  consumed  annually,  the  deteri- 
oration is  so  great,  that  in  a  very  few  years  less 
than  one  half  the  stock  which  the  whole  feed  did 
keep,  would  be  more  than  could  be  kept,  apd  the 
fertility  will  be  constantly  diminishing,  until  the 
land  becomes  unproductive  and  worthless,  if  it  is 
such  land  that  it  cannot  be  restored  by  the  plough. 
Twenty  other  acres  of  land  purchased  in  181t),  be- 
ing hilly  land,  and  two  thirds  of  it  covered  with 
white  birch,  by  clearing  and  burning  and  then  sow- 
ing plaster  upon  it,  the  white  honey  suckle  in  ev- 
ery part  of  it  exceeded  n)y  greatest  anticipation 
and  enabled  me  at  once  to  increase  my  stock  of 
cows  from  one  to  eight.  It  will  be  inquired,  that 
if  I  kept  but  one  cow  from  1810  to  1817,  from 
whence  did  I  get  manure  ?  It  was  from  the  con- 
sumption of  the  hay  and  grain  by  travellers'  horses, 
I  keeping  a  public  house  ;  but  as  I  believe  I  never 
bought  a  ton  of  hay  in  my  life  and  seldom  ever 
any  grain,  and  having  a  better  taste  and  faculty  for 
farmmg  than  tavern  keeping,  I  was  not  desirous  of 
notoriety  for  the  latter,  any  further  than  it  assisted 
me  in  the  former.  The  residue  of  the  pasture  land 
which  I  have  possessed  since  1831,  has  been  plas- 
tered, but  not  with  the  great  effect  before  described. 
4,  5  and  6.  I  have  tilled  from  4  to  10  acres  in   a 
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year — spread  and  harrowed  in  about  20  loads  of 
heap  manure,  and  10  loads  of  well  rotted  manure 
in  the  hill. 

7.  I  prefer  ploughing  green  sward  late  in  tlie 
spring  rather  than  in  the  fall,  for  planting  ;  hut  the 
difference  between  spring  and  fall  is  not  more  than 
the  inconvenience  of  doing  all  the  work  in  the 
spring  ;  the  best  prepared  green  sward  land  for 
planting  that  I  ever  had,  was  by  the  use  of  Prouty 
&  Mears's  green  sward  plouoh,  laying  a  furrow  of 
12  inches  or  more  wide  perfectly  llat,  and  of  the 
depth  of  inches,  then  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller, 
after  which  passed  over  with  a  heavy  harrow  once, 
with  one  or  more  yoke  of  oxen,  and  then  passed 
over  both  ways  with  a  cultivator  and  horse. 

8.  I  mowed  74  loads  of  herds  grass  and  clover 
this  year  from  37  acres,  averaging  from  11-2  to  2 
tons  per  acre. 

9.  I  have  no  land  that  is  situated  for  irrigation 
that  could  be  benefited  by  it. 

10.  Never  manure  any  land  I  mow:  consider 
the  loss  of  the  manure  more  than  the  worth  of  the 
hay  ;  and  choose  not  to  have  the  droppings  of  my 
cattle  beat  to  pieces  to  become  dry  and  raked  in 
among  the  hay,  but  let  it  remain  untouched,  and  it 
will  produce  more  grass,  or  else  cart  it  off  to  the 
field,  which   I  frequently  do. 

11.  About  11  acres  not  suitable  for  ploughing, 
of  meadow  and  swail  hay,  produced  19  loads,  mak- 
ing 12  or  more  tons. 

12.  Three  acres  ot  a  dead,  worthless  swamp, 
from  which  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  water  until 
I  sunk  a  drain  for  about  25  rods  to  the  depth  of 
from  two  to  four  feet,  through  loam  and  gravel 
land,  which  being  done  enabled  me  to  plough, 
plant  and  sow  with  grass  seed,  which  from  present 
appearances  is  likely  to  produce  as  much  as  any 
land  whatever. 

13.  Planted  this  season  about  four  acres  of  corn  ; 
the  kind  of  manure  such  as  is  made  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  raised,  by  neat  stock,  horses 
and  hogs,  applied  after  ploughing;  spread  and 
harrowed  in  about  20  loads  in  the  green  stale,  and 
10  loads  of  fine  rotted  manure  in  the  hill  to  the 
acre  ;  planted  about  three  feet  apart  every  way, 
and  hoed  so  as  to  make  as  little  hill  as  possible  ; 
the  product,  (>.5  bushels  to  the  acre. 

14.  Planted  three  acres  with  potatoes,  on  two  of 
■which  I  spread  20  loads  to  the  acre  of  a  compost 
made  of  about  one  tenth  barn  yard  manure  and  the 
residue  meadow  mud  upon  sward  land,  producing 
150  bushels  to  the  acre. 

15.  Raised  no  other  vegetables  than  potatoes  ; 
do  not  think  that  our  climate  is  adapted  to  the 
profitable  use  of  the  root  culture;  believe  that  raw 
vegetables,  in  severe  winter  climates,  given  to  cat- 
tle, produce  a  relax  and  weakness,  which  in  a  warm- 
er climate  no  doubt  is  beneficial. 

16.  Sowed  four  acres  with  oats,  about  2  1-2 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  upon  land  that  I  had  the 
year  previous  planted  with  corn  one  year  only, 
without  grass  seed,  and  only  harrowed  them  in: 
produce  30  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  one  acre  of 
barley  producing  40  bushels. 

17.  This  year  sowed  no  grass  seed  ;  every  other 
year  I  sow  all  the  land  I  have  in  tillage  with  grain 
and  grass  seed. 

18.  The  only  means  of  making  manure  is  by 
raising  and  consuming  produce  of  hay,  corn  or 
vegetables  by  neat  slock,  horses  and  hogs,  and  the 
usual  means  of  preserving  it,  by  the  free  use  of 
straw,  worthless  hay,    loam  or   meadow    mud,   and 


keeping  cattle,  horses   and  hogs  well  littered  both 
in  the  stable  and  yard. 

19.  Five  oxen,  13  cows,  3  two-year  old  heifers, 
1  bull  and  2  horses;  one  barn  02  feet  long  and  30 
wide,  cellar  under  the  whole;  a  linter  upon  the 
south  side  of  10  feet  in  the  barn,  and  a  linter  in  the 
cellar  of  10  feet,  for  the  lying  of  the  cattle  under 
the  bay  in  front  of  those  above,  and  the  manure  of 
the  two  linters  are  thrown  together  underneath  the 
cattle  above.  At  the  north-easterly  corner  of  the 
cellar  there  is  constant  running  water,  which  all 
the  cattle  when  in  the  yard  may  have  free  access  to. 
One  other  barn  of  40  feel  by  24,  one  barn  of  30 
feet  by  60,  and  a  third  part  of  one  barn  holding  10 
tons  of  hay,  and  one  other  barn  I  occupy,  of  21 
f^et  by  20. 

20.  My  cows  and  bull  are  of  my  own  raising, 
being  mostly  a  mixture  of  native  and  foreign  breed. 

21.  Calves  raised  by  drinking  milk,  until  I  can 
get  them  to  live  upon  grass,  which  will  be  in  the 
course  of  6  or  8  weeks. 

22.  Made  only  one  .seventh  part  of  the  milk  in- 
to butter,  and  have  no  account  of  it ;  the  residue 
of  milk  was  sold,  3975  gallons,   for  $396  76. 

23.  Never  kept  any  sheep. 

24  and  '-^5.  Formerly,  before  selling  milk,  I  used 
to  keep  through  the  summer  from  8  to  10  hogs  up- 
on the  skirnmed  milk,  and  with  a  little  additional 
expense  in  the  fall,  would  make  them  weigh  from 
400  to  500  lbs.  each  :  this  year  kepi  1  sow  and 
her  10  pigs,  which  are  not  yet  fattened. 

26.  Hogs  have  free  access  to  the  cow  yard,  and 
lodge  in  a  part  of  the  barn  cellar. 

27.  I  have  employed  one  man  by  the  year  and  a 
boy  for  eight  months,  from  the  first  of  last  April, 
paying  them  $200;  the  residue  is  occasional  help, 
for  all  which  I  have  paid  by  the  day,  $76  02. 

28.  My  apple  trees,  were  from  three  to  seven 
years  since,  all  natural  fruit,  during  which  time 
there  may  have  been  200  or  more  engrafted  with 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  but  mostly  Baldwins,  so  that 
year  before  last,  for  the  first,  I  sold  about  60  bbls. 
of  apples  and  this  year  over  100  barrels.  The 
residue  of  apples,  amounting  to  about  100  bushels, 
grew  upon  trees  not  worth  engrafting,  and  will  be 
soon  cut  down.  I  have  likewise  set  out  200  or 
more  apple  trees,  some  of  which  are  flourishing  and 
others  are  not. 

29.  Of  peaches,  pears  and  plums  a  comfortable 
supply. 

30.  Have  never  been  troubled  with  canker  norms 
since  grafting  the  trees,  and  from  observation  am 
induced  to  believe  that  rotten,  decaying  apple 
trees  are  better  suited  to  raise  canker  worms  and 
caterpillars  than  apples. 

31.  No  ardent  spirit  is  used  by  any  person  while 
in  my  employ,  to  my  knowledge  and  belief,  nor 
have  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  contract  for 
seven  years  past,  that  none  should  be  used,  other 
than  what  would  arise  from  implication  that  I  should 
find  all  the  food  and  drink  necessary  to  perform 
my  labor;  and  if  what  I  find  does  not  suit,  they 
must  seek  employ  elsewhere. 

In  the  year  18341  left  off  keeping  a  public  house, 
and  in  the  \>'inter  of  1835  I  kept  6  oxen,  3  horses, 
and  20  cows,  and  paid  that  year  for  labor  about 
$500,  and  sold,  according  to  accounts  then  kept, 
as  follows : 

Cash  rec'd  for  hay  and  straw,  $437  39 

'         '     Potatoes,  oats,  barley   and 

corn,  331   40 

'         '     Butter,  cheese  and  calves,        474  11 


'     3437  lbs.  pork,  net  gain  over 

cost  of  hog,  207  61 

'     Net  gain  upon  beef  cattle,         84  85 


$1,535  36 
In  1836  sold  for  cash  and  paid  for  labor,  $455  48. 

Hay,  potatoes,  corn, 

1347  lbs.  butter, 

14  calves. 

Fat  cattle, 

2805  lbs.  pork,  at  12  cts. 

83  lbs.       do.  at  11  els. 

1  pig' 

$1337  44 
In  1837  sold  for  cash  and  paid  for  labor,  $349  88. 


$317  78 

317  84 

125  79 

218  30 

336  60 

9  13 

12  00 

17  calves, 

4.55  lbs.  butter, 

3309  gallons  of  milk. 

Potatoes,  corn,  rye  and  hay. 

Pork, 

Beef  cattle. 


$51  72 
113  55 
579  39 
392  93 
158  63 
197  64 

$1493  80 

For  the  three  last  years  I  have  been  unable  to 
sell  hay  at  such  price  as  I  consider  advantageous  ; 
it  has  accumulated  and  remains  undisposed  of;  and 
I  have  therefore  no  separate  account  of  the  three 
last  years. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  their  consideration. 

FirCH  WINCHESTER. 

Southboro\  Dec.2\st,  1340. 


For  the  New  sEngland  Farmer. 
ENGRAFTING. 

Mr  Editor — A  small  experiment  in  engrafting 
which  I  tried  the  last  year,  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  I  am  disposed  to  communicate  it  to  the  public 
through  your  paper,  hoping  that  others  may  try  it 
the  ensuing  spring  more  extensively. 

I  had  occasion  to  engraft  a  middling  sized  apple 
tree  upon  six  branches,  setting  two  scions  in  each 
branch.  I  cut  down  the  scions  to  two  buds  each, 
and  covered  the  upper  ends  of  one  half  with  en- 
grafting wax,  putting  it  on  warm.  They  were  set 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  in  all  other  respects 
their  chances  for  growing  were  equal.  About  the 
middle  of  May  leaves  were  entirely  developed  up- 
on all  those  which  were  covered  with  wax,  and  not 
a  bud  had  burst  open  at  that  time  on  those  which 
were  not  covered,  although  they  afterwards  all 
leaved  out  and  grew  well. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  upper  end  of  a  scion,  might  frequent- 
ly turn  the  scale  between  living  and  dying,  where 
it  was  so  set  as  to  receive  but  little  nourishment 
from  the  stock,  and  in  all  cases  the  stopping  of  the 
evaporation  may  occasion  an  earlier  and  more  vigo- 
rous growth.  Yours,  &c. 

R.  NEWTON. 

Worctsttr,  Jan.  12,  1841. 

The  dog  is  the  only  friend  in  adversity  who 
never  forsakes  his  master  when  all  the  world  have 
forsaken  him. 

Wear  thy  old  coat  till  thou  canst  pay  for  a  new 
one. 
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BoaTON,  Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  1841. 

HOWARD'S  PLOUGH. 

We  furnish  today  a  cut  nf  this  viiluable  im[ilement. 
We  believe  there  is  none  better  than  this.  A  |iremium 
was  awarded  10  the  manufhcturer  last  autunnn  at  Wor- 
cester, by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture.  Our  name  is  appended  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  whicli  made  the  award  ;  and  though  we 
then  most  unhesitatin^rjy  juined  in  the  awarding  of  the 
larger  premium  lo  Messrs  I'routy  &  Meais,  for  the  best 
plough  for  laying  the  furroiu  flat,  (that  quality  being  the 
one  for  which  the  premium  was  ofl'ered,)  yet  we  believ- 
ed then  that  for  strenglh,  ease  ol  drafi,  excellence  of 
work,  combining  (accordintr  to  the  setting  of  the  cutter) 
both  the  flat  and  the  lapping  furrow,  and  for  its  adapta- 
tion to  a//  the  difl'erent.  soils  upo7i  afarjn,lhis  plough 
has  no  superior. 


SIXTH  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT  THE 
STATE  HOUSE. 
Live  Stock  being  again  up  for  consideration,  Mr  Col- 
man  remarked,  that  as  oxen  and  cows  had  been  the 
subject  nf  the  principal  remarks  on  former  occasions,  he 
would  dr.tw    attention  to  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

The  improvements  in  the  breeds  of  swine  wilhin  the 
last  forty  years,  he  said,  had  been  immense.  A  packer 
of  pork,  twenty  years  jigo,  said  that  the  introduction  of 
the  small-boned  breeiJIt  had  been  xyorth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Massachusetts.  He  knows  the 
history  of  the  Byfield  breed.  An  uncle  of  his  residing 
in  Byfield,  was  accustomed  to  do  marketing  in  Newbury- 
port,  where,  about  the  year  1790,  he  foundan  old  wo- 
man with  two  small  pigs  for  sale  ;  these  he  boughl  — 
took  them  home  ;  and  irom  these  the  breed  was  formed. 
They  may  have  been  from  the  China  hog,  for  the  ships 
of  the  place  were  often  bringing  pigs  from  foreign  ports 
We  have  the  Bedford  breed,  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford' 
who  sent  out  some  as  a  present  to  Gen.  Washington, 
but  which  were  kept  back  for  his  own  us  ;  by  the  agent 
employed  lo  make  the  present. 

Capt.  Mackay,  of  Boston,  made  selection  of  some 
good  swine  in  England,  which  he  brought  to  this  vicin- 
iiy,  where  they  or  a  cross  of  them  wiih  our  swine,  bear 
his  name. — There  is  the  Moo»  breed  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  history,  nor  the  import  of  the  name. 

Berkshires  were  brought  to  the  neighborliood  of  Al- 
bany about  eight  years  ago.  There  has  been  a  more  re- 
cent importation  to  New  Bedford.     Mr  Gushing,  of  Wa- 

tertown,  now  has  a  fine  boar  of  this  la.st   importation. 

Some  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  superior  worth  of 
the  pure  breed.  As  to  their  beauty  of  form  and  their 
thrift  no  doubts  can  exist.  The  hogs  in  the  streets  ol 
Albany  all  look  well.  Some  maintain  thai  the  pure 
bloods  do  not  cut  up  well  ;  ihat  ihe  pork  is  not  as  thick 
as  would  be  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  living 
animal.  Mr  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  has  crossed  the 
Berkshire  and  Mackay,  the  Berkshire  and  Moco,  and 
also  the  three  kinds;  his  hogs  are  admirable,  and  so  are 
Mr  Cushing's.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  sum 
iner  feed  is  so  costly,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  pigs ; 
but  we  can  make  pork.  When  pork  is  6  cents  per  lb., 
it  will  pay  70  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  if  turned  into 
pork — so  his  experience  teaches.  Each  hog  if  well  sup- 
plied with  material,  will  make  ten  loads  of  manure  per 
year. 

Gen.  Low,  of  Boxford,  keeps  a  few  sheep.     Though 
we  cannot  profitably    keep  many  in    Essex   county,  yet 


he  thinks  it  good  economy  to  have  a  few  on    the   farm  ; 

his  are  natives  ;  they  lamb  early,  and  the  lambs  at  four 
months  old  will  bring  Irom  $3  .'50  lo  §;4  per  head.  If 
well  littered,  sheep  will  make  much  and  good  manure. 
Sheep  will  kill  out  white  weed  from  the  pasture.  Well 
fettered,  they  give  him  no  trouble. 

Col,  Jatpies  gave  us  the  points  of  a  good  horse.  VVe 
were  unnble  to  follow  him  with  accuiacy,  and  shall  ask 
of  him  the  favor  to  pen  his  own  rt  marks  fur  us.  They 
are  too  important  to  be  lost,  and  too  important  lo  be  mu- 
tilated by  an  imperfect  repnrl. 

Cousin  Tim,  when  in  the  neighborly  rouiine  he  must 
raise  a  bull,  retains  the  calf  which  the  butcher  would 
not  take  as  a  gift ;  raises  him  ;  and  Jonathan's,  Tom's 
and  Tim's  cows  are  all  served  by  this  miserable  runt, 
and  he  becocnes  the  sire  of  the  next  generation  of  cows 
in  ihe  neighborhood.  Thus  loo  many  of  our  farmers 
breed. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  Berkshire  swine,  he  has  been 
merely  a  looker-on.  Has  received  intimations  that  they 
do  not  open  well.  (Here  Mr  French,  of  Braintree,  in 
quired  whether  any  pure  Berkshire  had  ever  been 
slaughtered  in  this  neighborhood  ?)  Col.  J.  did  not 
know  ;   he  had  nothing  on  the  subject  but  hearsay. 

No  writer  on  the  subject  of  breeding  in  and  in  had 
ever  taken  ground  that  was  precisely  in  accordance  with 
his  experience.  He  has  put  the  father  on  the  daughter, 
and  also  has  bred  from  brother  and  sister.  His  progeny 
has  been  vigorous  and  fine.  In  1816  or  '17,  the  Fill  pail 
breed  was  put  on  Breed's  Island,  and  there  they  have 
been  breeding  for  more  than  twenty  years,  without  a 
drop  of  blood  from  any  other  race,  and  yet  the  calves 
are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  the  whole  stock  is  improv- 
ing. He  is  not  prepared  lo  discufs  this  subject  thor- 
oughly. By  breeding  pigs  from  brother  and  sister,  you 
are  very  liable  to  get  in  the  same  litter  every  variety  of 
form.  The  practice  is  to  be  avoided.  Swine  should  be 
crossed  ;  you  may  as  well  talk  of  a  breed  of  earthen  jugs 
as  a  breed  of  swine:  they  may  be  moulded  to  your  taste. 
The  Saxony  sheep  are  well  suited  lo  the  warmer  cli- 
mate of  the  south  and  west ;  but  for  New  England,  the 
South  Downs  are  to  be  preferred.  He  has  a  flock,  very 
fine;  they  give  him  no  trouble  ;  are  very  easy  to  take 
on  flesh  ;  and  yield  about  four  lbs.  of  wool  each. 

Mr  French  inquired  if  he  could  tell  the  average  yearly 
quantity  of  milk  from  a  cow  of  his  Cream  Pot  breed  ? 

Col.  J.  replied  that  his  calves  usually  take  the  milk 
for  3  or  4  months,  and  that  he  has  not  data  from  which 
he  can  fully  answer  the  inquiry.  The  greatest  qu.intily 
from  a  cow  in  one  day  ivas  'Jl  quarls.  His  good  cows 
when  on  grass,  will  not  average  more  than  10  or  17  qts. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  those  that  calved  in  Decem- 
ber and  are  fed  on  hay  and  one  half  bush.'l  of  sugar 
beets,  give  12  quarts. 

Mr  Cole,  Edifor  of  Ihp  Yankee  Farmer,  wished  to 
notice  two  principles  of  breeding.  One,  thai  like  pro- 
duces like,  both  with  animals  and  vegelaliles.  Where 
two  kinds  mix,  it  takes  a  considerable  lime  for  their  pe- 
culiar propertiestobccorne  thoroughly  blended  and  fixed. 
Longer  with  animals  perhaps  than  vegetables;  for  im- 
agination may  in  ihe  falter  case  have  an  influence.  He 
cited  an  instance  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  look- 
ing upon  an  ox  of  peculiar  color,  by  a  cow,  gave  the 
same  color  lo  her  calf — Which  sex  has  most  power  in 
giving  character  to  the  offspring  ?  It  is  often  said  that 
the  male  has,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  the  parent  which 
has  the  purest  blood  ;  our  bulls  are  often  more  thorough 
bred  than  the  cows,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  bull  will  predominate  in  the  calf  But  ii 
Arabia,  where  they  pay  much  attention  to  the  blood  of 
the  mare,  the  coll  is  like  ihe  mother. 

Which  sex  fashions  Ihe  ,ex  of  Ihe  oflrspring.'     Experi 


ments  in  France  have  shown  that  the  mc  st  vigorous  pa- 
rent gives  the  sex.  Where  the  ewes  are  youn^  and 
weak,  while  the  ram  is  vigorous,  the  lambs  will  be  most- 
ly males.  But  where  the  ewes  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
while  the  ram  is  young  or  feeble,  the  majority  of  the 
lambs  will  be  females.  Parents  produce  their  peculiari- 
ties in  the  opposite  sex.  Sons  are  like  the  mother — 
daughters  resemble  more  the  father.  He  thinks  this  is 
seen  in  the  human  race. 

In  crosses,  the  male  should  be  smaller  than  the  female. 
If  the  male  be  larger,  the  female  will  sutler,  and  the 
off'spring  is  likely  to  be  large,  and  to  lack  nourishment. 
Mr  Collins,  in  producing  the  improved  Durham,  reduc- 
ed the  large  Teeswater  by  taking  a  smaller  bull. 

Mr  Weld,  of  Sturbridge,  slated  that  when  a  farmer 
asks  what  slock  is  best,  he  should  take  into  account  the 
character  of  his  farm.  If  the  pasturing  be  poor,  sheep 
will  be  good  stock.  He  keeps  a  flock  of  mixed  breed, 
3-4  or  7  8  Merino;  winters  on  lowland  hay,  if  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  ;  but  if  Ihe  winter  is  open, 
gives  either  heller  hay  or  some  grain.  Gets  from  each 
3  to  3  1-2  lbs.  of  wool,  and  loses  very  few  lambs.  Me- 
rinos or  mixed  a/e  the  best  where  wool  is  the  principal 
object. 

Let  a  man  think  of  .the  quality  r<f  his  farm  when  he 
would  judge  what  breed  of  cattle  is  best.  Our  native 
stock  is  as  good  as  any  for  most  farms ;  though  this 
stock  should  be  improved.  Select  Ihe  best  calves  for 
raising.  The  best  have  much  activity.  Ifone  is  dump- 
ish he  is  not  fit  to  raise.  You  may  not  be  able  at  first 
to  judge  what  a  calf  will  be,  but  let  it  suck  a  month,  and 
you  can  tell  something  about  it.  He  gives  his  calves 
new  milk,  and  thinks  it  best  to  have  them  gel  a  wood 
growth  the  first  year. 

Cid.  Jaques  has  tried  various  experiments  for  ascer- 
taining whether  the  inferences  from  the  experiments  ia 
France,  stated  by  Mr  Cole,  are  correct ;  but  has  never 
been  able  to  find  anything  that  enables  him  to  antici- 
pate that  the  offspring  is  in  any  given  case  more  likel; 
tj  be  of  one  sex  than  the  other. 


LARGE  HOGS. 

Weight  of  15  Berkshire  and  Mackay  h'  gs,  sent  to 
market  22d  February,  1841  :— 738  lbs. ;  605,  579,  574, 
556,  528,  523,  517,  503,501,487,  480,476,  441,  400— ag- 
gregate weight,  7958  lbs.;  average  weight,  530  1.2  lbs. 

Mr  Putnam— Dear  Sir — Above  you  have  the  weight 
of  a  sample  of  my  BerkshiiC  and  Mackay  pigs.  Some 
of  those  weighing  over  500  lbs.  are  but  15  munihs  old. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

22d  Feb.  1841.  E.  PHINNEV. 

[We  are  reluctant  to  add  a  bristle's  weight  to  the  bur- 
then of  labors  that  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  clerk 
of  the  courts  in  Middlesex  ;  but  if  Mr  Phinney  can  f"ivi>r 
us  with  a  statement  of  the  breed,  cross,  age  and  keep  of 
the  several  pigs  in  this  sample,  he  may  lead  us  and  the 
public  to  some  valuable  inferences. — Ed.] 


Large  Ear  of  Corn — There  has  been  sent  us,  by  Dr. 
Blanden,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  an  ear  of  corn,  (the  Horse 
Tooth,  we  believe,)  wliich,  though  very  dry,  weighs  1 
lb.  and  4  oz.  ;  is  10  inches  long,  2  3-4  in  thickness,  has 
26  rows,  and  5.5  kernels  in  a  row — 1430  kernels. 


We  will  thank  "  A  Plain  Farmer,"  to  make  himself 
known  to  us.  We  want  lo  show  him  some  silken  chains 
of  argument  that  have  been  spun  and  sent  us,  for  his  and 
our  entanglement. 


Dr.  C.  'V.  Jackson  is  expected  to  address  the  farmers 
at  ihe  State  House  tomorrow  evening,  on  "  Soils  and 
Manures." 


^iJ' Erratum. — On  Ihe  first  page  of  this  day's  paper, 
(article  "  Agricultural  Chemistry, ")  third  column,  12lh 
line  from  bottom,  after  ihe  word  "  vegelalion,"  the  par- 
agraph should  read  as  follows: — thus  it   is  thought  that 
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seeds  have  the  power  of  decomposing  waler  and  con- 
vening it  for  their  use  into  its  co  nponent  parts,  oxygen 
and  hydiogen  ;  iind  that  the  nitrates  are  made  to  surren- 
der a  portion  of  their  nitrogen,  (fee.  tlie  same  with  am- 
monia. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 

R»^p(irl€il  rortlie  New  ti:ngl;iTi(t  l-'armer. 
Rar>»f»Q(lheTliKniiometerat  the  (iardeiiof  the  pr.iprii^tiirs 
of  thi-  New  England   Fanner,  Bri^litun,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Norlhe.ly  exposure,  week  ending  Feh.  21. 

Feb.  1841.  I  7A.M,  |  12,  M.  |  5,P.M.  |   Wi^id^ 

Mond  ay, 

TuesdtiV, 

Wednesday, 

Thtusday, 

Friday, 

Sal  irJay, 

Suiiday, 


IS 

8. 

16 

12 

16 

14 

29 

26 

17 

23 

32 

20 

IS 

8 

23 

IS 

19 

26 

■tj 

34 

■in 

14 

30 

26 

■il 

32 

40 

42 

BKICIITOiN  MARKKT.  —  MoNOAT,  Fkb.  22,  IH41. 
Kf-i<nrte<l  fi.rdie  New  Kndind  Pnrmer. 

At  iMirket  SO.'i  Beef  Cattle,  rtI5  Slieep,  an<l  nO  swine. 
About  30  Beef  Cattle  and  all  the  swine  have  been  before 
reported. 

I'rices.—  Reef  Cattle  — We  advance  our  quotations  to 
correspond  with  sales.  We  noiiced  a  beautiful  large 
Cow  from  Worcester  County,  sold  for  ahout  $100 


W 


quote  a  few  extra  $0  75  a  7  00.      Fjrst  qualitv  *C  2 
1 6  50.     Third  quality,  $4  7.1  a  $o  75. 

.Viee;;.— Lots  were  sold  at  2  50,  .$3  50,  4  25,  4  75  and 
$5  00. 

Sicine.  —No  lots  were   sold  to  peddle,  and  a  very  few 
only  were  retailed,  from  4  to  5  l-2c. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT, 

Corrected  with,  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  liltle  in  market.  Red  Top, 
by  the  hag  6«  to  70  c.  Clover— Northern,  very  little  in  i\Iar 
kct.— Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10  c.  Flax  Seed,  31  3r  to  1  .50 
bu.     Lucerne,  25  c.  per  Ih. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S5  37— Genesee  S5  31— Ohio 
t6  12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  60  to  61  c  —Round 
Yellow  57  to  5S— Southern  Flat  Yellow  55— White  53. 
Bye— Northern  60  lo  65— Soulhern  50  to  55.  Oats  — South- 
ern 2S  to  32— Northern  35  to  40. 

PROVISIONS.  Beef— Mess  SlO  50  to  II  no— Prime 
S6  50-No.  1  S9  00.  Pork-Extra— 15  00-Clear  14  50— 
Mess  Sl3  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  Ih— Southern, 
none.  Lard- Boston  9  c  per  lb.— Southern,  8  to  8  1-2' 
Butter— Lump  18  to  22- Firkin  12  to  18— Shipping  8  to  14 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  lo  6  c.  — Pigs  5  c. 

HAY,  per  ton,  S17  to  17  50- Eastern  Screwed  S|3  to 
14 

CHEESE-Old  11  c.-.-New8. 

EGGS,  16. 

POULTRY— Chickens  10  to  12  1-2  c.  pet,  lb— Turkeys 
10  to  11— Geese  7. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  artiple  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  butalimite.i  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  55  c— American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50— Do' 
3  4  hlood,  washed,  44  10  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  3B  to 
40— 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37 -^Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  28— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42- No  2  do  rio  26  to  30 
— No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


A  SMALL  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

Situated  in  Eraintree,  ten  miles  from  Boston,  with  a 
Dwelling  House  and  large  Cider  mill  thereon.  The  farm 
contains  about  20  acres,     Inquire  of 

NATHANIEL  FAXON, 

l^^t'-  ^i- \o.  53  North  Market  Street- 

AN  OX  WAGON  AND  OX  CART 

Nearly  new,  for  sale  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &,  CO  In- 
quire at  No.  62  North  Market  Street,  or  at  their  Farm  in 
''"gh")"- Feb,.  Si. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  AND  SOW. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  full  blood  Berkshire  Boar 
and  Sow,  18  months  old,  which  they  purchased  a  year  since 
from  N.  C.  Bcment,  which  he  warranted  lo  be  pure 

Feh.  24.  JOSEPH   BRE(5k  &,  CO. 

WANTED, 

An  experienced  Gardener,  to  whom  liberal  pay  and   con- 
stant employment  will  he  given.     Inquire  ol  this  office. 
Feb.  24.  if. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  board 
has  tieen  so.  formed  as  to  lay  the  furrow  completely  over, 
turiiing  in  every  particle  of  grass  or  stubble,  and  leaving  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  willi  the  greatest  ease,  boih  with  respect  lo 
the  holding  and  the  learn.  The  Committee  al  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  lor  use  on  a  iarm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  lo  work, 
try  Prouty  &  Mear*,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rocky, 

BEGIN    WITH    Mk.    HoWAHD's." 

At  the  above  mentioned  trial  the  Hpward  Plough  done 
more  vork,  with  the  least  power  of  tetim,  of  any  plough  ex- 
hibited— no  Plough  doing  over  Iwentyseven  and  one  half 
inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  the //oujord  Plough 
done  twcntynine  and  one  half  in<;hes,  to  the  same  potrer  of 
team!  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's  Ploughs  are  much 
the  strongest  and  most  substantial  made. 

Tliere  has  been  quile  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  wtiich  can  be  renewed  without 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside,  this  shoe  likewiie  secures 
the  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  S|5.  A  Plough 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
SlO  50,  and  with  cutter  Si,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  S2  50 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store 
Nos.  51  &  52  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Feb.  24. 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE   VINES,  &.C. 

31100  IVar  Trees,  of  the  most  approved    kinds. 

2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most  approved  kinds 
•ind  extra  size— many  of  them  have  borne  this 
season. 

— Apple,  Cherry  and    Peach  Trees,  of  different 

kinds. 

500  Quince  Trees. 

4000  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  to  15  feet 
high  ;  most  of  them  have  borne  fruit.  Black  Hambur" 
.Swcelwal.r,  Pond's.  °' 

30,000  {Jrant  Asparagus  Roots. 

Gooscberrv,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds 

5000  Wihnot's  Early  Rhubarbjor  Pie  Plants,  laleiy  intro- 
duced. ' 

2(1110  Cherry  and  Pear  Stalks;  1000  Plums  :  Roses,  &c  of 
all  kinds.  1       ■    ■ 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridgeport  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention. 

„      ,  . ,  „         ^  ,  SAMUEL  POND. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


G.\RDBN  SEEDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkeck  &  Cc.  at  ihe  New  England 
Farmer  Office,  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  colleclion  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitdien,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  frienrls,  and  feel  assured  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  Iry  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season.  Bq;:es  lor  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  atlentiop. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 
Sugar  Beet.  Ruia  Eaga. 

Mangel  Wurlzel.  Ballatine/s  New  Royal  do 

New  Red  Globi;  do.  )  superior      White "rankard  Turuip 
Yellow  do.  \  varieties.     Red  do. 

Carrot  Long.Orange.  Ren  ,j\o,und  do. 

"      Altringham.  Wh4e,do. 

"      New  White,  extra  fine.     WhiiVoiohe  do. 
Pumpkin,  sorts.  Green  Round  do. 

Wheat— vijrious  soys.  Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Barley,  do.  Ruckwheal. 

%e,  do.  Broom  Corn. 

Potatoes,  do.  Millet. 

Indian  Corn,  do.  Buckthorn.    )    ,     „    , 

Oats,  do.  Locust.  \    ^°''  Hedges. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sons,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
sorts.  Carrol,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do.  Cress  Efo- 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  'great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Marlynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley' 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts.  Radish  of  sorts' 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties.  ' 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing  all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sons  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  m  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated- each  packel  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  primed  directions.  Price  J.o  cents 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each.' 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U 
Slates.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO 

Boston,  Jan    27,  1841. 

WHITE  CARROT. 

A  quantity  of  this  new  and  valuable  root  is  offered  for 
sale  at  ihe  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No  52 
North  Market  street. 

Also— New  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  MANGEL  WURT- 
ZEL — considered  a  superior  variety 

Feb.  10 JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstoies 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMBAlvlJ 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Not.  17 
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FEB.  ai,  184:1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOING  TO 


Yes,  there  are  some  men,  and  farmers  too,  that 
are  always  going  to — but  never  do  it.  In  the  cir- 
cle of  my  acquaintance,  I  know  of  one  farmer  that 
has  not  a  sinfjle  edged  tool  on  his  premises,  except 
axes  and  scythes,  and  yet  he  has  beeng-oing-  to  get 
a  set  of  carpenter's  tools  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Another,  and  a  large  fanner  too,  that  does  not  own 
a  roller,  but  for  five  years  past  has  borrowed  one 
of  his  neighbor  four  or  five  days  in  each  year — 
probably  to  satisfy  himself  as  regards  its  utility  as 
a  farming  implement.  Another  has  not,  but  is 
always  going  to  get  a  cart  rope,  and  a  set  of  pulley 
blocks.  Another  \s  going  to  get  him  a  set  of  dry 
measures,  though  he  sella  more  than  a  hundred 
bushels  of  fruit  and  grains  annually.  Another,  and 
Ibis  man  has  always  been  going  to  burn  dry  wood 
after  this  year,  but  he  never  has  done  it.  And 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  one  man  that  has  been 
going  to  build  him  a  better  hog-pen  than  the  one 
in  which  he  now  keeps  his  swine,  and  he  has  been 
going  to  for  fifteen  years.  And  there  are  many 
farmers  that  have  been  going  to  have  better  fences 
better  gates,  better  crops,  and  better  stock,  until  I 
think  they  are  now  either  really  going  to  do  it,  or 
that  they  are  sadly  deficient  of  that  energy  and  de 
cision  of  character  that  should  characterize  every 
American  farmer.  And  finally,  I  know  of  one 
man,  who  is  almost  deficient  of  every  article  and 
farming  implement  above  named  ;  and  if  I  was  go 
insf  *o  tell  you  the  reason,  I  should  say,  this  man 
has  been  going  to  stop  drinking  ardent  spirits  for  a 
long  time.  But  judging  from  the  looks  of  his  farm 
and  from  his  own  most  wretched  personal  appear- 
ance, I  should  say  that  this  man,  with  rapid  strides, 
was  fast  going  to [Farmers  Gaz. 


From  the  same. 

THEY  DON'T  WORK  IT  RIGHT. 
When  I  sec  a  farmer  in  health,  who  sleeps  after 
sunrise  in  the  morning,  I  am  fearful  he  don't  work 
it  right.  And  if  he  does  not  get  an  early  breakfast 
then  s/if  don 't  work  it  right.  And  immediately 
after,  if  every  tool  is  not  ready  for  the  workmen, 
and  the  work  cut  out  for  the  day,  then  he  don  't 
work  it  right.  And  if  the  old  horse  must  be  got 
up  before  noon  to  haul  the  old  wagon  with  the 
good  lady,  five  eggs  and  a  pound  of  butter,  to 
market  five  days  out  of  seven,  then  she  don't  work 
it  right.  If  all  hands,  including  the  farmer's  sons, 
are  allowed  to  stop  work  at  eleven,  to  drink  rum 
and  tell  long  yarns  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  he 
don 't  work  it  right  I  Or  if  the  daughters  are  al- 
lowed to  spin  street  yarn  through  the  day,  tlien 
surely  s/ic  don 't  work  it  right !  And  if  the  farmer 
is  not  adding,  year  after  year,  to  the  value  of  his 
farm,  to  the  weight  of  his  purse,  and  greatly  to  his 
stock  of  general  information,  it  must  be  because  he 
don  't  work  it  right  in  neglecting  to  take  and  pay 
for  one  or  more  agricultural  papers.  Lexos. 


Excellent  hints  to   Mechanics.     « Avoid    giving 

long  credits,  even  to  your  best  customers.  A  man 
who  can  pay  easily  will  not  thank  you  for  the  de- 
lay, and  a  slack,  doubtful  paymaster  is  not  too  val- 
uable as  a  customer  to  dun  sharply  and  seasonably. 
A  fish  n  ay  as  well  attempt  to  live  without  water,  or 
a  man  without  air,  as  a  mechanic  without   punctu- 


ality and  promptness  in  collecting  and  paying  his 
debts.  It  is  a  mistaken  and  ruinous  policy  to  at- 
tempt to  keep  on  and  get  business  by  delaying  col- 
lections. When  you  lose  a  slack  paymaster  from 
books,  you  only  lose  the  chance  of  losing  your 
money — and  there  is  no  man  who  pays  more  mo- 
ney to  lawyers  than  he  who  is  least  prompt  in  col- 
lecting lor  himself. 


If'e  DID  NOT  SAY  SO. — Upon  taking  up  our  last 
number,  the  eye  hit  upon  this  paragraph  : 

"He  who  borrows  from  a  friend  generally  has  to 
pay  a  dollar's  worth  of  acknowledgements  and 
friendly  acts  for  every  cent  he  lends  you." 

This  is  not  ours — neither  its  sentiment  nor  its 
grammar  is  ours, — it  is  not  ours  either  by  birth  or 
adoption.  How  it  came  where  it  stands  we  know 
not.  There  is  in  every  printing  office  a  fellow 
whose  name  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  might 
be  guilty  of  the  deed.  We  put  it  tipon  him  ;  and 
for  his  instruction  we  will  tell  him,  that  he  who 
borrows  o(  a  friend,  generally  can  pay  all  demands 
against  him,  by  simply  returning,  agreeable  to  prom- 
ise, what  he  has  borrowed,  and  saying  1  thank  you. 
And  for  the  further  instruction  of  said  culprit,  we 
will  add,  that  he  who  borrows  of  an  enemy,  does 
much  towards  making  that  enemy  his  friend. — Ku. 

"  WE  DID  NOT  say  so." — To  the  Editor:  The 
compositor,  though  nolnoio  filling  the  situation  in 
the  printing  office  of  the  "  fellow  "  to  whom  you 
allude,  is  perfectly  willing  to  assume  his  mantle 
and  "  take  the  responsibility  "  which  you  would 
impose  upon  him,  in  regard  to  the  obno.xious  para- 
graph. He  owns  himself  "  the  culprit,"  so  far  as 
this  :  he  put  the  paragraph  where  it  is — so  far  on- 
ly is  he  culpable  :  the  sentiment  is  none  of  his 
conception,  nor  is  the  grammar  of  his  manufacture. 
Being  in  want  of  a  few  lines  to  fill  out  a  column — 
(no  small  pieces  being  furnished  by  the  editor  for 
this  purpose) — and  withal  in  a  great  hurry  at  the 
time,  he  found,  in  a  neicspnper,  the  paragraph  in 
question,  and  without  stopping  to  consider  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  sentiment  or  the  propriety  of  its 
grammar,  used  it  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Ho 
trusts  this  statement  of  the  circumstances  will  in- 
duce you  to  believe  that  "the  culprit"  was  not  in- 
fluenced in  the  transaction  by  any  of  those  motives 
which  you  seem  to  think  the  clutracter  he  assumes 
might  warrant;  and  also,  that  he  is  not  so  much  of 
an  ignoramus  in  grammar,  as  to  be  unable  to  de- 
tect so  flagrant  a  violation  of  its  rules  as  the  one 
to  which  you  allude.  With  the  utmost  deference 
to  your  erudition,  he  would  assure  you,  that  though 
editors  may  be  presumed  to  know  every  thing,  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  that  much  abused  "  fellow  " 
of  the  printing  office  you  refer  to,  can  correct  their 
grammar. — Sincerely  thanking  you  for  the  excel- 
lent advice  contained  in  your  reprimand,  (and  like- 
wise for  that  copy  of  "  Lacon,"  from  which  to  ob- 
tain small  paragraphs  in  future,)  permit  me,  respect- 
ed sir,  to  subscribe  myself 
I'oiir  humble  co-worker 

In  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 

The  "D L." 


The  following  toast  was  lately  given  at  a  cele- 
bration in  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin  Territory  : 

"The  Banks  of  Wisconsin — (the  Mother  Earth) 
— The  more  they  iire  broken,  the  better  dividends 
they  pay." 


POUDRETTF. 

This  valuable  manure  may  be  liad  on  application  to  the 
subscviber,  at  llie  office  of  the  "  New  York  Poudrette  Com- 
pany," No.  120  Nassau  street,  New  York.  It  is  in-odorous, 
and  may  be  Iransponed  in  barrels,  on  board  of  any  vessel 
or  steamijoat,  without  offence — and  it  will  be  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  article  as  nfeTiilizcr  on  any  soil,  and  for 
any  crops;  Iiut  more  especially  lor  gardens  and  fiowers,  as 
there  are  uo  foul  seeds  in  it.  Poudrette  has  been  used  for 
three  seasons  with  entire  success  on  Long  Island,  by  many 
practical  farmers,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  letters  and 
statements  made  by  them,  and  published  at  this  office  in  a 
pamphlet  containing  also  the  "act  of  incorporation,"  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  New 
York  ;  and  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject.  Price  35 
cents  per  bushel.  Barrels  cost  25  cents  each,  and  hold  4 
bushels.  Persons  wishing  to  make  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scate  cL\n  obtain  one  barrel  by  enclosmg  a  two  dollar 
current  bank  bill — or  three  barrels  by  enclosing  ^rc  dollars, 
free  of  posliige.  On  receipt  of  the  money  the  article  will  be 
put  up  anil  forwarded  as  directed. 

*:(*  Price  of  shares,  one  hundred  dollars— which  entitles 
the  hokler  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  poudrette  annually, 
during  the  term  of  ihe  charter;  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  spring- 
use,  and  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  fall  use.  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  be  entitled  to  the  spring  uividend— and,  if  desired 
for  experiment,  a  few  bushels  may  be  had  this  fall. 

All  orders,  or  applications  in  relation  to  the  business, 
must  be  made  to  the  subserilter,  120  Nassau  street,  New 
York.  D.  K,  MINOR. 

Jj"  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  "  New  York 
Poudrette  Company"  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
"  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,"  of  which  Anthony  Dey 
and  Pcler  Barthclemy  ate,  or  were,  ihe  managers. 

Dec.  9,  :S40.  3m.  D.  K.  M. 

POl'DRETTE. 

The  subscribers  reside  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  many 
of  us  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  erected  by  Anthony  Dey, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Hackensack  river,  in  New 
.Tersey,  for  the  manufactory  of  Urate  and  Poudrette,  called 
"  The  Lodi  Manufacturing-  Company.^'  We  have  used  the 
poudrette  on  the  Spring  Crops  this  year,  1840.  We  find  it 
a  valuable  m,anure,  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  we  haoe 
ccer  used,  and  considering  the  facility  of  its  transportation 
to  the  f  eld,  the  small  quantity  required  in  the  application  to 
the  crops,  the  quickness  of  its  operation  on  res;clable  mattci, 
and  the  ease  with  whichit  can  be  applied, —  alftend  to  recom- 
mend its  use  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  as  the  cheapest  and 
best  manure,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Those  of  us  who  have  applied  it  to  corn  and  potatoes  think 
that  it  ripens  those  vegetables  quicker  than  anv  other  ma- 
nure bv  several  weeks. 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  1S40. 

Jacob  D.  Van   Muikle.  P.  P.  Welsh. 

John  J:  Ncwk-irk.  G.  C.  Van  Riper. 

John  Tise.  George  Tise. 

Daniel  Van  Riper.  William  Wood. 

George  Dcmoit.  John  Duryee. 

Henry  Drayton.  George  Newkirk. 

Josiah  Hornblower.  Garret  Newkirk. 

Corns.  Van   Winkle.  Daniel  Vreeland. 

Shares  in  the  above  company  are  StOO  each,  and  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  Anthony  Dey  No.  73  Cedar  St.  New 
York. — The  owner  will  receive  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  in  money,  or  50  bushels  ofPoudrette.  The  price  to 
those  who  buy  Poudrette  is  40  cents  a  bushel.  It  costs  the 
Stockholders  12  cents  a  bushel.  One  cents  worth,  that  is, 
20  Gills,  will  manure  20  hills  of  corn,  and  the  like  quantity 
l5  hills  of  Potatoes. 

Newspapers  friendly  to  agric'jlture  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  Farmers  and  Gardeners  bv  publishing  the  above. 

Dec.  22. 


NEW  PIiOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  from  London  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Flower  Seeiis,  which,  with  those  raised  by  them- 
selves, constitute  all  worthy  ol  cultivation.  Price  from  6  1-4 
to  25  cents  per  paper.  Assortment  of  those  marked  6  1-4 
cents,  20  papers  for  one  dollar,  and  others  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

Feb.  10. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A     WEKKLY    PAPER. 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  come 
into  the  bands  of  the  subscriber,  he  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  of 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  bo  $2 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  within  thirty 
days. 

ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — Postmasters  are  required  by  law  to  frank  all 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 

Mr  Geo.  Tappan  is  our  agent  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


AND     H  O  R  T  I  (    U   L  T   U   S{  A  L     REGISTER. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  POJ'ATO. 

Quere.  Is  the  potato  a  root  ?  The  dictionary 
to  whicli  we  were  wont  in  our  childhood  to  be  re- 
ferred for  information,  insinuates  that  it  is;  nay 
more,  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  may  be  eaten ; 
but  whether  raw,  after  the  manner  of  the  ground- 
nut, or  seethed,  or  baked,  or  roasted,  it  saith  not. 
Yet  as  man  is  omnivorous — meaning,  we  suppose, 
eating  all  things  (if  he  can,)  a  most  consolatory 
doctrine  to  the  anti-Grahamists — it  is  for  him  to 
decide  how  and  when  this  root-fruit  shall  enter  into 
liis  viands.  Botanists  have  heretofore  supposed 
that  the  potato  was  a  species  of  Solanum  produc- 
nir  a  small  tuber,  and  wliich,  under  cultivation,  has 
been  improved  into  the  varied  kinds  and  sorts  of 
he  present  day.  But  botanists,  like  all  other  phi- 
losophers, may  he  wrong  at  best,  as  has  been  veri- 
fied m  one  kind  of  potato,  the  gilliflower,  which 
originates  on  the  stem  of  a  garden  posy. 

Once  we  (who  have  an  inkling  for  the  curiosities 
of  nature,)  did  actually  see  with  our  own  eyes,  lit- 
tle potatoes  growing  on  the  stems  of  a  small  trail- 
ing plant  in  a  greenhouse  collection.  After  look- 
ing all  about  the  fine  lot  of  geraniums  and  roses, 
and  such  tlowers,  the  proprietor  showed  us,  in  a 
deep  flower-pot,  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  the 
above  mentioned  plant.  Both  he  and  we  consider- 
ed it  not  only  a  great  curiosity,  but  exceedingly 
interesting.  We  did  not  perceive  any  blossoms  on 
the  plant;  but  perhaps  the  production  of  so  useful 
a.  root(?)  was  considered  by  dame  nature  more  than 
a  compensation  for  mere  posies — a  thing  by  no 
means  without  some  support,  for  we  believe  (and 
we  live  in  the  country  and  near  farms,)  that  there 
are  varieties  n\'  potatoes  even,  which  never  have  any 
blossoms  ;  and  good  potatoes  they  be  too,  at  bottom. 

From  these  and  similar  observations,  we  liave 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dictionary-men 
were  wrong  in  attributing  to  potato  the  significa- 
tiim  of  root  ;  and  we  here  hold  up  our  protest 
against  book  fanners,  while  talking  about  the  root 
Culture,  to  include  the  potato.  We  think,  and  we 
entertain  some  doubts  whether  it  be  our  own  discov- 
ery, (for  every  one  should  be  modest  in  these  days 
of  Fciencp,)  that  the  said  vexed  potato  is  not  a  root, 
but  a  mere  swelling  of  the  stem.  We  know  tliat 
the  sap  in  descending  a(xumulates  into  the  woody 
parts  of  plants.  Now  in  going  down,  it  may  accu- 
mulate into  potatoes.  Why  not?  And  perhaps 
nature  did  not  mean  that  the  potato  should  be  eat- 
en, but  only  intended  it  as  seed  ;  for  we  know  that 
farmers  i.o  actually  call  a  part  of  the  crop  seed  po- 
tatoes, and  cutting  them  into  little  pieces,  raise 
others  from  Ihein.  Herein  they  do  just  as  gard- 
eners and  the  ladies  do  when  they  cut  up  a  stem 
of  a  rose  bush  or  geranium  to  have  a  greater  num- 
ber. Now  it  dors  not  matter  a  whit,  whether  this 
stem  grow  ui.der  the  ground  or  above  it,  because 
we  find  that  other  plants  sometimes  have  stems  un- 
der ground.     And  we  also  think  that    the  potato  is 


a  swelling  or  knot  of  the  returning  sap  on  the  stem, 
as  every  one  has  seen  that  those  potatoes  which 
grow  out  of  the  hill,  are  green  and  bitter,  and  taste 
so  like  the  stem  itself  that  even  pigs  will  scarcely 
touch  them.  Besides,  we  have  seen  on  such  pota- 
toes little  green  leaves  growing  out  of  the  eyes, 
which  can  therefore  be  nothing  more  than  the  buds 
of  that  part  of  the  stem. 

Things  are  not  always  called  by  right  names. 
Can  potatoes  be  roots.'  We  opine  they  are  not. 
If  they  he  warls  on  stems,  on  what  stems?  We 
do  not  decide.  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  '  Tis 
onoufrh  that  we  admire  nature  as  she  is:  to  peep 
into  her  ladyship's  mysterious  operations,  belongs 
rather  to  those  nature-men,  who  are  always  study- 
ing about  grasses  and  mosses  and  creeping  things, 
than  to  people  who  are  contented  to  eat  a  good  lo- 
tato  when  they  can  get  it,  carting  not  whether  it 
gri>w  on  trees  or  in  the  cold  ground.  At  any  rate, 
in  such  a  case  they  can  ask  the  farmer  who  raises 
it  and  brings  it  to  market,  and  our  word  for  it,  he 
knows  more  about  the  matter  than  the  whole  of  us. 

Vkrb.  Sat. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABSORPTION  OF  WATER. 
A  beet,  carrot  and  flat  turnip  are  growing  in 
bulb  glasses  on  our  mantel,  sustained  only  by  pure 
water.  They  are  nearly  of  equal  size  and  weight. 
The  difference  in  the  (piantity  of  water  tiiey  each 
consume  is,  however,  striking.  Thus  the  beet, 
whose  foliage  is  not  expanded  to  a  sixteenth  part 
of  its  proper  size,  is  a  great  water  toper,  and  its 
blood  red  root  and  fibres  exhibit  its  intemperate 
habits,  "  after  the  manner  of  men."  The  turnip 
next  sucks  away  to  such  a  purpose  as  to  give  one  a 
tolerable  mess  of  greens;  and  young  turnip  tops 
are  good  in  that  way.  The  carrot,  the  prettiest  by 
far,  drinks  the  least.  Its  foliage  is  long,  rich  and 
green,  and  its  fibres  of  snowy  whiteness.  Does 
this  experiment  explain  any  fact  in  culture  ?  The 
beet  is  a  gross  feeder  and  succeeds  best  in  moist 
land  ;  the  flat  turnip  is  generally  sown  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  autuumal  rains;  but  the  carrot, 
will  it  do  well  in  comparatively  dry  summers  ? 

Glkaner. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


THE  PROPER  CONSTRUCTION  OP  BARNS. 
There  is  no  building  of  more  importance  to  the 
farmer  than  a  good,  well-constructed  barn  ;  yet 
many  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  advantage  they 
would  have  by  possessing  one  built  on  the  most 
improved  and  convenient  plan.  I  did  not  myself, 
until  I  pulled  down  my  old  barns  and  built  anew. 
But  I  am  now  confident  that  I  save  at  least  fifty 
dollars  a  year  by  keeping  the  manure  which  is 
made  in  the  cellar,  directly  under  the  cattle's  stall, 
besides  many  other  conveniences  which  the  too 
common  mode  of  constructing  barns  does  not  admit 
of.  I  will  give  you  as  good  an  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of   my  own  as    I  can,  and    then  leave    it 


with  your  readers  to  judge  whether  it  be  worth  any 
thing  for  a  pattern  or  not.  The  ground  on  which 
I  set  my  barn  was  nearly  level,  but  with  the  aid  of 
a  plough  and  scraper  I  sojn  took  out  a  place  large 
enough  for  a  cellar  by  digging  down  four  feet  and 
tlien  setting  my  barn  three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  around  it,  which  gives  me  a  cellar  sev- 
en feet  in  depth  ;  the  bottom  of  the  cattle  yard 
should  be  sunk  nearly  or  quite  as  low  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cellar  ;  it  is  very  desirable  therefore  to 
have  the  ground,  on  which  to  set  a  barn,  slope  a 
little,  that  the  bottom  of  the  yard  may  imt  be  much 
lower  than  the  land  surrounding  it ;  and,  where  it 
is  possible,  the  yard  and  cellar  should  always  be  on 
the  south  side  of  the  barn  :  it  is  not  very  essential 
to  have  a  cellar  under  the  whole  width  of  a  barn, 
unless  the  back  side  of  it  is  wanted  fur  carrots,  &c., 
in  which  case  it  may  be  walled  off  and  made  se- 
cure from  frost.  My  cellar  is  under  only  ti.'-i  feet 
of  the  width  of  the  barn. 

My  barn  is  5.5  feet  in  length  and  38  feet  in  width 
and  15  feet  posts.  I  divide  the  width  by  taking 
off"  12  feet  for  the  cattle  stalls  and  11  feet  for  floor 
room,  which  leaves  15  feet  for  hay  ;  and  having  the 
floor  pass  through  lengthwise  makes  it  very  handy 
unloading  hay,  and  in  winter  it  is  likewise  very 
handy  to  feed  out:  for  a  very  large  barn  it  might 
be  well  enough  to  have  the  floor  13  feet  in  width, 
but  the  narrower  the  floor  is  the  better,  providing 
it  be  wide  enough  for  the  loads  you  wish  to  draw 
in.  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  build  a  barn 
more  than  38  feet  in  width ;  first,  because  it  is  not 
so  convenient  ;  second,  because  it  requires  the 
rafters  to  be  too  long  in  order  to  give  the  roof  a 
riglit  pitch,  which  should  be  one  quarter  at  least, 
even  a  little  more  is  better;  and  third,  because  a 
barn  does  not  look  so  well  proportioned,  unless  it 
be  an  hundred  feet  long  or  upwards.  Neither 
would  I  have  a  barn  higher  on  any  account  than 
15  or  16  feel  posts,  though  many  are  built  18  and 
some  20;  but  it  is  strange  that  any  one  should 
build  so  high,  if  they  did  but  calculate  how  much 
it  costs  to  get  their  hay  and  grain  up  so  high,  and 
then  to  get  it  down  when  wanted  :  why  I  have 
seen  six  men  employed  at  the  same  time  in  unload- 
ing and  stowing  away  one  load  of  hay,  pitching  it 
lip  from  (me  mow  to  another;  but  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  have  the  room  in  the  length  than  to 
build  so  high. 

It  is  a  very  great  and  beneficia  improvement  in 
building  barns  to  have  them  shingled  down  the 
sides  as  well  as  the  roof  ;  the  extra  expense  is  not 
so  much  as  many  people  are  ready  to  imagine,  as 
there  is  a  very  considerable  saving  to  be  made  m 
the  quality  of  boards  and  nails  where  shingling  is 
practiced:  besides  it  keeps  a  barn  warm  and  the 
frame  dry,  and  the  boarding  is  not  warped  by  the 
sun  and  rain  ;  therefore  I  think  there  is  no  loss  but 
considerable  gain  in  the  end  by  shingling  the  sides. 

Another  exceedingly  convenient  improvement 
is,  having  a  number  of  glass  windows  (about  six 
liirhts  of  G  by  8  glass  in  each)  in  the  side  of  the 
barn  directly  behind  the  cattle,  which  will  admit 
!  the  light  without  admitting  the  cold  winds  and 
storms  :  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of   their  get- 
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From  the  Alliany  Cullivator. 


ting  broken  as  some  mi  j!it  tliink,  by  the    cattle   go- I 

ing  out  and  in.      I  have  used  mine  two  years  near-  ,  — 

ly,  and  not  a  sinrric  liyht  has    been    even    cracked.    QQjyjp;^jj^;\'pjyp  Y'\luE  OF  PIGS  FOR  CUT- 


(Tlie  manure  made  by  the  ca.tle  in  their  stalls  is 
not  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  but  is  let  down 
through  the  floor  into  the  cellar.)  There  should 
likewise  be  two  rows  of  liijhts  over  the  great  doors 
and  a  window  in  each  end  near  the  ridgepole,  that 
is   if  your  barn  is  to  be  50  or  an  100  feet  in  length. 

iM.  C.  P. 


TING  UP. 

That  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  value 
of  pigs  of  equal  weight,  when  fattened  and  killed, 
is  known  to  every  buyer  and  packer  of  pork,  and 
should  be  well  understood  by  every  farmer.  There 
are  certain  parts  of  a  hog,  such  as  the  hams,  lard 
and  mess,  much  more  valuable  than  other  parts, 
such  as  the  head  and  feet,  and  those  hogs  which 
give  the  greatest  weight  where  it  is  of  the  most 
value,  other  things  being    equal,  are    the  best    ani- 


For  tlie  New  England  Farmiir. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  CHINA  SWINE. 
iMi<  EuiTOR— Under  this   head  I    noticed  in    the  !  "'"'^  f"''  •>"!•''  "elier  and  buyer.      Weight,  however, 
32d  No.  of  the  Farmer,  some  remarks  on  the  Berk-    without  reference  to  the   place  whore  it  is  found,  is 
shire  swine  in  your  vicinity,  as    being  a  cross    bo 


tween  the  black  hog  and  alligator  ;  being  "  misera- 
ble feeders,  and  gaining  less  than  half  a  pound  a 
day  on  good  feed."     Now,  IMr  Editor,  if   the  Berk- 


generally  the  standard    of  value,    and  a    hog    that 
weigh  three  or  four  hundred,  even  if  one  third 


of  it  is  in  the  bend  and  legs,  is  by  many    consider- 
ed first  rate.      A  breed  of  hogs  then,    having  large 


shire  hogs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are  of  the  kind    h^ni'S  ''''<=''  ^'''''^  "''''  '^"'  "■<■"'  '■"'^^    «''«"  "ecks. 


described  by  "  .\  Beginner,"  they  do  not  ''begin" 
to  be  like  what  we  call  Berkshire  here.  Mine  are 
from  Bemeiit's  stock  at  Albany.  They  do  not  re- 
semble the  alligator,  unless  he  be  a  very  quiet  ani- 
mal. In  form  they  resemble  the  very  best  of  the  '' pig- 
ships,"  and    as  to  "  moonshine,"  they  only  resemble  \ 


small  heads,  and  slender  legs  and  feet,  is  the  one 
which  is  to  be  preferred,  if  there  is  sufficient  weight 
of  carcass  and  aptitude  to  fatten.  Perhaps  with 
an  exception  in  a  single  point,  (that  of  weiglit,)  the 
Chinese  hog  comes  nearer  the  standard  of  perfec- 
tion than  any  other ;  and  this   defect  in    size,  while 


that  when  the  hair  is  off,  which  leaves  a  fine  white  i  ^^^  "^'i'"'  valuable  points  have  been  retained,  has 
skin,  which  resembles  somewhat  the  moon's  light  I  been  best  corrected,  we  think,  by  the  cross  with 
rays.  As  to  gaining  on  good  food  half  a  pound  a  j  t''"  Berkshires.  The  gn-at  thickness  of  these  hogs 
day,  I  tried  one  in  the  summer  of  '39,  which  weigh-  g'^^s  a  weight  of  ham  unequaled  in  any  other,  and 
ed  74  lbs.  to  commence  with;  and  at  the  end  of  ^''oir  round,  capacious  carcass  furnishes  ample  room 
14  days  it  weighed  100  Ib.s.,  being  20  lbs.  gained  I  f"""" '^'<^'  '^''ich  experience  shows  is  usually  fully 
in  14  days—the  food  not  the  best.  A  pig  which  I  [  f":cupted.  Many  liave  been  disappointed  in  killing 
thought  not  fit  to  breed  from,  I  fattened  for  cxperi-  Berkshire  pigs,  because  they  looked  smooth  and 
ment  the  same  season  :   whole  cost  of  keeping  .$14,    '■°""''  "■'"^"  =°"'P"'^''    with  the    Alhgat.,rs,  .ind    it 


(corn  being  only  $1  per  bu.-ihel  at  that  time;) — 
weight  at  ten  months  old,  270  lbs. ;  price  7  cts.  per 
lb.  Last  fall  I  fattened  a  full  blood  lierkshire  at 
the  usual  age  of  fattening  here,  (about  18  months  ) 
I  fed  him  on  corn  meal  alone  for  near  two  months  ; 
he  consumed  one  bushel  in  nine  days;  weighed 
when  dressed  474  lbs.  I  also  fed  several  three 
fourths  Berkshire,  one  fourtli  white  Clina,  all  were 


seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  they  should 
weigh  without  feeding,  as  much  as  the  latter  after 
months  of  stuffing.  No  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
this  :  the  true  point  at  issue  is — which  pig,  with 
the  same  food,  will  make  the  most  meat,  and  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  ? — and,  tried  by  this  rule,  we 
have  no  fears  for  the  Berkshir". 

Our  pen  of  hogs  this  year  consisted  of   five  hogs 


good  feeders,  put  on   liesh    well,  and    when    killed    of  one  of  the  best  common    breeds,  and  one    Berk- 

shire.  The  lot  was  from  18  to  24  months  old,  the 
lierkshire  the  oldest,  'i'hey  were  none  of  them  in 
higli  order  when  put  up,  anJ  were  fed  wholly  on 
steamed  apples  and  potatoes,  with  the  exception  of 
about  twenty  bushels  of  screenings,  refuse  wheat 
and  oats  mixed  tot;ether  and  ground.  The  ave- 
rage weight  of  the  whole  was  37.5  lbs.  eacli ;  that 
of  the    Berkshire   alone  was  430   lbs.      Several    of 


were  falter  than  any  liogs  I  have  ever  fattened  des- 
titute of  Berkshire  blood,  although  I  have  tried  the 
razor  back,  Byfield  and  many  of  the  improved 
breeds.  If,  however,  I  wanted  a  hardy  hog,  a  good 
feeder,  and  one  that  would  put  on  the  most  flesh, 
on  a  given  portion  of  food,  and  was  satisfied  with  a 
hog  of  300  or  350  lbs.  weight,  I  would  prefer  three 
quarters  Berkshire,  one  quarter  White  China,  to 
any  other  breed  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  but  if  I  'he  common  pigs  were  longer  than  the  Berkshire, 
I  wanted  a  good  feeder,  a  hardy  hog,  and  one  that !  but  the  weight  in  the  latter  was  on  the  most  valua- 
would  weigh  from  4  to  .TOO,  1  would  take  the  full  ,  ^'e  parts,  and  we  have  never  seen  a  hog  that  ex 
blood  Berkshire.      As  "  A  Beginner"  would  bo  sat- 


isfied with  a  three  liundred  hog,  I  would  recommend 
the  cross  named,  and  think  by  commencing  with  it, 
and  seli'cting  his  whitish  pigs  to  breed  from,  ob- 
taining occasionally  one  from  another  family  to  pre- 
vent breeding  in  and  in,  I  think  he  would  soon  have 
"  ivhite  hogs  to  his  mark."  But  why  does  "  A  Be- 
ginner" abominate  black)  If  he  is  an  anti-aboli- 
tionist, be  it  known  unto  him  that  the  Berkshire 
has  not  a  black  skin.  Many  of  our  beet  men  have 
black  hair,  and  wear  black  coats  :  why  may  not  a 
hog  do  the  same  without  committing  an  abomina- 
tion ?  especially  since  men  do  not  eat  bristle.';,  and 
if  they  did,  it  is  not  likely  there  is  a  diffisrence  be- 
tween the  taste  of  a  black  and  a  white  one. 

Onk  who  phekkhs  Form  to  Color. 
West  Thompson,  Ct.,  Feb.  14, 1841. 


ceeded  him  in  the  hams  and  lard,  while  the  weight 
of  the  less  valuable  parts  was  proportionably  less. 
They  were  fed  little  more  than  two  months. 

Since  writing  the 'above,  we  have  been  favored 
with  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Swine,  made  to  the  Tompkins  Co.  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  which  are  some  very  just  remarks  on  the 
subject  discussed  above,  and  on  the  relative  value 
of  the  several  varieties  of  pigs  now  generally  grown 
und  fed  in  the  country.  Prom  this  report  we  make 
the  fidlowing  extract,  as  illustrating  more  fiiHy  the 
opinions  we  have  expressed. 

"The  following  experiment,  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  thi.-i  committee  last  December,  in  cutting 
up  his  pork,  will  show  that  the  Berkshire  pig  cuts 
up  well,  and  has  less  offal  than  other  breeds,  in 
proportion  to  the  valuable  parts.     The  first    exam- 


ple is  a  sow,  common  breed,  2  1-2  years  old;  had 
raised  one  litter  of  pigs  in  July  and  August,  1839. 
She  weighed  as  follows  in  parcels — whole  weight 
235  pounds.  'J  he  second  is  a  half  biood  Berkshire 
sow,  IS  months  old  ;  had  raised  two  litters  of  pigs; 
one  in  March  and  April,  and  the  other  in  Seplember 
and  October,  1839 — slauglitered  in  December — 
Whole  weight  204  pounds,  in  parcels  as  below. 
The  third  example  that  we  will  give  is  a  half  blood 
Berkshire  barrow,  18  months  old,  killed  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  fattened  in  the  ordinary  way — whole 
weight  330  pounds,  in  parcels  as  follows: 


No.  1. 

No.  2.        No.  3. 

Lard, 

26 

16             31 

Hams, 

32  1-2 

31              .'52 

Tenderloin, 

5  1-2 

3  1-4         5 

Feet, 

8  3-4 

0  3-4         9 

Mess  pork. 

96 

103            176 

Prime, 

28  1-4 

10              26 

Head, 

18 

16              21 

Sparcrib, 

20 

12           It; 

235  lbs.     2i  4  lbs.     3:56  lbs. 

The  following  from  the  same  report,  is  commen- 
dation strongly  expressed,  but  we  think  facts  will 
fully  bear  out  the  writer  in  his  remarks  : 

"  The  Berkshire  is  a  hardy  hog,  and  a  good  feeder, 
and  is  as  well  adapted  to  consume  t!ie  coarse  food 
of  the  farm,  as  any  other  breed  ;  and  it  is  believed 
they  will  make  a  greater  return  in  flesh  for  the  food 
they  consume  than  any  other  breed,  except  perhaps 
the  China,  and  as  large  a  return  as  they  will.  They 
are  also  remarkable  quiet  hogs,  which  is  a  very  de- 
sirable quality  with  the  farmer.  'I  hey  keep  out  of 
mischief,  and  save  their  flesh  by  their  gentleness. 
Their  skin  is  white  when  dressed  and  very  thin. — 
Their  pork  is  firm  and  solid,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Their  hams  are  unrivalled  ;  and  possess  a 
higher  character  where  known,  than  the  ham  of  any 
other  breed  of  hogs  in  existence." 


From  the  same. 

USEFUL  RECIPES. 

To  citre  poisoned  Lambs. — I  send  you  a  recipe  to 
cure  lambs  when  poisoned  with  M'ilhey,  so  called 
here.  It  grows  on  lowlands,  about  one  foot  high, 
and  is  green  the  year  round.  To  half  a  pound  of 
black  tea,  put  one  quart  of  water — boil  it  until  you 
get  the  strength  of  the  tea,  sweeten  with  molasses 
and  give  two  table  spoonfuls  at  a  time.  One  dose 
is  in  most  cases  sufficient. 

ISAAC  CHANDLER, 

Great  Falls,  A".   H. 

For  Bots  in  Horses. — A  junk  bottle  full  of  strong 
sage  tea,  made  very  sweet  with  molasses.  Two  or 
three  doses  is  generally  sufficient  for  a  cure. 

J.  PARKER,  Jr. 

Trenton,  jY.  J. 


Hiccough  or  Hicup. — We  have  been  sometimes 
racked  for  an  hour  or  two  by  this  uncomfortable  af- 
fection ;  but  we  think  we  have  found  a  simple  reme- 
dy :  about  a  table  spoonful  of  good  vinegar  with  as 
much  sugar  as  the  vinegar  will  dissolve,  has  given 
us  instant  and  effiective  relief. — Ed. 


Happy  is  he  who  in  regretting  his  past  indiscre- 
tions, can  say,  I  never  led  a  companion  into  evil. 


VOI,.  XIX.  NO.  35. 
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WM.   SAHSUUIiV's    STATEME.N  r. 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  13(1  acres,  exclusive  of 
woorflatid,  ami  embraces  loain,  clay  anil  some  peat, 
or  as  we  call  it,  iiieuilow. 

To  reclaim  my  meadow  lands,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  drain  them,  and  invert  the  snd  l>y  the  plongh  or 
some  other  implement,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
pletely kill  out  all  the  wild  irrass :  when  that  is 
accomplished,  I  carry  on  a  comport  made  of  as  fine 
loam  as  I  can  obtain — say  from  I'i  to  2.5  loads  to 
the  acre.  My  meadows  are  generally  so  soft  be- 
fore I  get  them  brought  into  grass,  that  I  cannot 
go  on  to  them  witli  a  team,  except  there  is  frost  in 
the  ground.  I  therefore  prepare  my  compost  in 
summer  or  fall  and  heap  it  i  p  pretty  well,  so  that 
I  can  tal<e  it  when  the  meadow  is  sulHciently  fro- 
zen, and  carry  and  spread  it  on  the  meadow ;  and 
when  the  frost  gets  out  2  or  3  inches,  I  go  on  with 
a  good  pair  of  horses  and  sharp  harrow,  and  harrow 
till  I  make  the  surface  as  smuuth  as  I  can  get  it. 
I  then  sow  on  oats  or  some  other  grain,  and  give 
another  harrowing.  1  then  sow  on  about  one  peck 
of  herds  grass,  half  a  bushel  of  red  top,  and  as  I 
commonly  raise  my  own  clover  seed  and  sow  it  in 
the  chaft',  I  do  not  know  how  much  seed  I  put  on  ; 
do  not  think  we  often  hurt  land  by  sowing  clover 
seed  on  it.  My  upland  I  prefer  to  stock  dowp.  in 
the  fall,  as  I  can  then  turn  the  stubble  under,  which 
I  think  is  of  service  to  the  ground  :  I  sowed  two 
pieces  on  my  meadow  last  spring ;  the  one  I  har- 
rowed after  sowing  the  grass  seed — the  other  I  did 
not ;  and  the  piece  that  was  not  harrowed  took  the 
best.  I  sow  southern  clover  seed  on  my  land  in 
the  spring  ;  the  next  season  it  will  be  ready  to  ciit 
early,  which  I  do,  and  lay  it  up  for  my  milch  cows. 
The  second  crop  will  usually  start  up  very  soon, 
and  with  me,  as  it  will  commonly  fill  with  seed,  I 
let  as  much  ot  this  crop  stand  till  it  gets  ripe,  as  1 
think  I  shall  want  to  sow  the  next  spring.  I  do  not 
think  it  good  policy  to  sow  clover  seed  in  the  fall,  as 
the  frost  would  probably  kill  it  out.  On  the  lands 
I  laid  down  this  fall,  I  intend  to  sow  clover  chaff 
next  spring.  After  cutting  clover  intended  for 
seed,  I  let  it  lay  on  the  ground  about  a  week,  to 
take  the  dews  and  rains,  which  will  render  it  much 
more  easily  ilireshed.  I  have  been  thus  particular, 
thinking  that  the  method  of  saving  clover  seed 
might  not  be  understood  by  all  my  brother  farmers 
in  this  section  of  the  country. 

I  have  tilled  this  season  about  18  acres ;  I  usual- 
ly put  on  ubuut  20  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
where  I  spread  it,  which  I  generally  prefer  to  do. 
I  usually  mix  meadow  mud  with  all  my  stable  ma- 
nure:  my  straw  nianure  I  usually  cover  up  in  po- 
tato hills.  I  have  usually  carted  my  manure  on  to 
my  grass  land  that  I  intended  to  plant  to  corn,  and 
as  I  plough  niy  land  with  what  is  commonly  called 
a  side-hill  plough,  and  turn  the  furrows  all  one 
way,  I  have  but  one  row  of  heaps  spread  at  a  time, 
preferring  to  cover  it  before  it  dries.  The  land 
that  I  intend  to  plant  to  potatoes  I  plough  before  I 
cart  the  manure  on  ;  then  spread  and  harrow  well, 
and  cover  the  manure  nearly  all  up  when  I  plant. 

There  was  so  much  said  last  year  by  a  gentle- 
man at  the  south,  about  its  being  the  best  way  to 
put  the  manure  on  the  top  of  the  land,  which  has 
always  been  contrary  to  my  theory,  that  I  this  year 
caused  three  loads  to  be  spread  upon  the  top  of  the 
land  and  well  harrowed  in,  and  three  loads  plough- 
ed under  as  usual,  and    staked    the  land    ont  (equal 


quantities)  and  planted  it  to  corn;  the  result  this 
year  is  in  favor  of  turning  the  manure  under;  but 
it  remains  to  see  which  piece  will  produce  the  most 
grass  and  hold  out  longest;  which  it  will  take  sev. 
eral  years  to  determine. 

I  mow  about  2.')  acres  of  upland.  1  think  I  cut 
from  1  to  1  1-2  tons  per  acre.  1  have  no  land  that 
I  can  irrigate,  except  some  low  meadow,  which  I 
flow  by  means  of  dams  that  I  cause  to  be  made  by 
ditching  and  laying  the  sods  and  mud  above  the 
ditch,  I  put  down  my  gates  in  the  fall  before  the 
swamp"  get  full,  and  keep  them  down  till  April. 
The  last  year  was  the  first  of  my  experiment  in 
this  way.  1  therefore  cannot  so  well  tell  what  the 
result  may  he,  but  I  think  it  will  he  fnvorable,  as 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  sediment  settle. 
I  do  not  manure  the  land  that  I  irriL'ate.  I  put 
compost  manure  on  meadow  land  that  has  been  re- 
claimed, say  from  12  to  20  loads  per  acre.  I  mow 
about  20  or  25  acres  of  low  land  that  is  not  suita- 
ble for  the  plough  ;  on  that  part  which  I  have 
properly  reclaimed  1  cut  from  2  to  3  tons  per  ncre 
of  a  good  quality  ;  on  about  10  acres  that  I  have 
not  improved,  I  should  think  that  I  did  not  cut 
more  than  half  a  ton  per  acre  ;  and  that  nut  worth 
half  as  much  per  ton  as  that  that  grew  on  the  re- 
claimed meadow.  (My  method  of  reclaiming  low 
bog  is  given  in  the  previous  part  of  my  statement.) 

J  have  planted  3  1-2  acres  of  corn  this  season. 
Some  part  of  the  ground  was  prepared  by  spread- 
ing manure  on  the  grass  and  turning  it  under  ;  on 
about  one  acre  of  which  we  also  put  a  small  quan- 
tity into  the  hill  ;  on  some  we  ploughed  the  land 
and  spread  manure  on  the  top  and  harrowed  it  well. 
When  I  plough  the  manure  under,  I  put  about  a 
gill  of  ashes  round  the  corn  after  it  is  up:  on  the 
two  pieces  whore  I  planted  for  ex|)eriment,  I  put 
ashes  equally  alilie  on  both  parts.  I  plant  my  corn 
without  soaking.  From  .3  1-2  acres  of  corn  we 
husked  300  bushels  of  ears,  which  we  think  will 
yield  150  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  The  principal 
part  of  my  corn  this  year  was  planted  on  low  moist 
land.  On  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  good  corn  land 
containing  680  hills,  we  spread  8  loads  of  stable 
manure  and  ploughed  it  in,  and  put  about  3  loads 
in  the  hill :  the  corn  was  planted  near  the  house 
and  the  fowls  injured  it  some,  but  we  husked  13G8 
pounds  in  the  ear,  which  would  be  but  a  traction 
short  of  19  bushels,  allowing  75  pounds  to  the  bush- 
el, on  about  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

We  planted  about  4  acres  with  potatoes),  they 
are  not  all  dug,  and  of  course  1  am  not  able  to  state 
how  much  they  will  yield  to  the  acre.  My  man- 
ner of  planting  I  have  heretofore  in  this  report  sta- 
ted:  I  plant  Calico,  Orange,  Pinkeyes,  Lady-fin- 
gers, Blues  and  Long  Reds. 

I  planted  this  season  to  ruta  baga,  English  tur- 
nips, cabbages  and  carrots,  about  1  1-2  acre  :  they 
are  not  all  gathered  yet — of  course  I  am  not  able 
to  say  how  many  bushels  I  shall  have.  I  do  not 
think  1  have  made  it  profitable  to  raise  turnips  this 
year;  my  carrots  look  better.  I  also  sowed  nearly 
an  acre  of  corn  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  to  cows 
when  the  pasture  grew  short:  I  this  year  found  it 
very  convenient.  I  expect  also  to  feed  out  my 
turnips  and  carrots  principally  to   my    milch  cows. 

I  sowed  about  14  acres  of  ground  this  season.  I 
sov/ed  rye,  peas,  rye  and  oats  mixed  together  for 
feed  for  hogs  ;  rye  and  oats  also,  and  barley.  The 
peas,  rye  and  oats  sowed  very  early  :  rye  I  also 
sowed  the  first  part  of  April  ;  the  barley  I  did  not 
sow  till  some  time    in    May  :  I    sowed    about    one 


bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre  ;  about  two  of  peas,  rye 
and  oats,  and  about  two  and  a  half  of  barley.  I 
last  fall  ploughed  up  about  2  1-2  acres  of  grass 
land,  that  was  loo  wet  to  hoe  ;  I  rolled  the  land 
down  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  I  carried  on 
tiom  15  to  2(1  load^  of  <  ompnst  made  by  my  hogs 
and  spread  it,  and  sowed  on  about  two  bushels  per 
acre  of  peat,  rye  and  oats  mixed  together,  and  har- 
rowed it  in  and  sowed  on  my  grass  si'ed,  and  it 
now  bids  fair  to  produce  a  crop  of  good  hay  another 
year ;  the  land  that  I  sowed  my  rye  on  I  did  not 
plough  in  the  spring,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
the  sod  that  was  turned  under  last  year  ;  I  went 
over  It  with  the  cultivator.  The  land  that  I  sowed 
barley  on  I  ploughed  this  spring.  Did  not  raise 
v.heat  this  year. 

1  have  laid  down  14  acres  to  grass  this  season, 
on  8  of  which  1  sowed  the  grass  seed  in  the  spring 
at  the  time  of  sowing  the  grain,  and  on  G  acres  I 
Sowed  it  by  itself  this  fall  about  the  first  week  in 
September,  (quantity  of  seed  stated  before.) 

My  means  for  making  manure  are  meadow  mud, 
loam  from  the  road  side,  leaves,  &c.  Method  of 
making  manure:  first  my  barns  stand  a  little  ele- 
vated ;  the  yards  form  a  gentle  declivity.  I  have 
ploughed  and  taken  out  the  earth  near  the  lower 
side,  also  raised  the  lower  part  so  that  the  hole 
would  piobably  contain  about  20  loads  of  muck  or 
loam;  I  fill  that  with  meadow  mud  or  loam,  as  best 
suits  my  convenience  ;  when  taken  out,  which  I  do 
about  twice  a  year,  if  filled  with  mud,  carry  it  on 
to  upland  ;  if  with  loam,  carry  it  on  to  the  meadow. 
Below  the  yard  I  have  excavated  another  hole, 
which  I  fill  also  ;  and  when  there  is  enough  water 
to  run  out  of  the  yard,  I  conduct  it  with  spouts  over 
any  part  of  the  place  that  I  wish.  I  used  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  cleaning  up  my  yard  every  morning 
and  putting  the  droppings  from  the  cows  into  a 
pile  and  throwing  mud  or  loam  over  them  ;  bnt 
have  for  two  years  past  adopted  a  different  method, 
which  I  think  augments  my  manure  very  much  ; 
every  morning,  Sunday  excepted,  I  throw  about  two 
shovelsful  of  mud  or  loam  over  every  dropping  of  a 
cow,  and  by  this  means  I  not  ocly  save  the  drop- 
pings, but  also  a  great  part  of  the  urine.  I  have 
also  dug  under  my  stables  and  carried  the  dirt  on 
to  my  meadow,  and  now  fill  under  them  with  mead- 
ow mud;  also  lay  as  much  mud  as  is  convenient 
under  the  barn  windows  where  I  throw  out  my  ma- 
nure. I  have  also  dug  into  tlie  side-hill  and  placed 
my  hog  pen  in  such  a  way  that  my  hogs  lie  almost 
under  ground  :  have  dug  the  yard  down  so  as  to 
make  it  Invtd  ;  laid  a  bank  wall  (i  or  8  feet  high  on 
the  north  side  of  my  yard,  and  rnade  a  road  round 
so  that  I  can  drive  and  tip  as  many  loads  of  any 
thing  that  I  wish  into  the  yard  as  I  please  ;  I  do 
not,  however,  at  this  season  of  the  year  put  more 
than  one  or  two  into  the  same  yard  at  a  time.  I 
also  deposit  back  of  the  hog  yards  large  quantities 
of  mud,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thaw  in  the 
spring  I  begin  to  shovel  into  my  hog  yard  and  cov- 
er up  the  droppings  of  my  hogs.  I  have  also  dug 
a  hole  a  short  distance  from  my  house  that  will  con- 
tain 12  or  15  loads  of  meadow  muck,  and  witi 
spouts  from  my  sink  spout  and  back  door,  I  conduc 
all  the  waste  water  and  suds  over  the  deposite. 

I  have  kept  this  summer  and  ,  through  the  lasL 
winter  4  oxen,  12  cows,  6  two  years  old,  9  year- 
lings, 2  horses,  1  colt,  no  sheep. 

I  have  one  barn  82  by  30,  one  52  by  30  feet  ■ 
one  barn  built  by  my  predecessor,  for  sheep,  which 
I  have  converted  into  a  hay  and  stock  barn,  60  by 
20  feet:  have  no  cellar  under   them,  except  as  eta- 
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ted  above;  have  ashed  between  two  barns,  under 
which  I  put  meadow  mud  ;ind  throw  tlie  manure 
from  two  stables 

I  have  been  fur  a  cnnsiderabl.'  time  trying  to 
improve  my  breed  of  cuttle  by  mixing  Englisli  and 
French  with  tlie  best  natives  I  could  get. 

Those  calves  which  I  intend  to  raise  I  let  suclc 
two  or  three  days  and  then  take  them  off  and  learn 
ihem  to  drink.  I  have  this  year  raised  six  calvos, 
which  [  have  pastured.  I  have  also  kept  for  my 
neighbor-;  seven  cows  nearly  all  the  season.  We 
have  this  year  milked  two  old  cows,  seven  3  years 
old,  and  one  2  years  old  tiiat  calved  in  July.  My 
fainily  are  pretty  numerous,  and  of  course  make  use 
of  considerable  milk.  We  have  made  up  to  this 
date  111.')  lbs.  of  butter  and  40  cheeses — a  small 
proportion  of  them  new  milk;  nearly  all  of  thcin 
better  than  four-meal  cheese. 

I  have  kept  no  sheep  for  some  years.  I  usually 
keep  one  breeding  sow,  and  have  her  produce  one 
litter  of  pigs,  say  in  March  or  early  in  April,  which 

1  usually  kill  the  next  winter  lor  my  own  use:  she 
will  commonly  have  another  litter  by  August  or 
September;  these  I  keep  over  winter  and  fatten 
the  next  winter  to  sell.  I  killed  ten  hist  winter; 
("le  oldest  weighed  I  think  from  2'45  to  300  ;  the 
snoats  weighed  from  200  to  22.5.  I  have  also  en- 
deavored to  improve  my  swine  by  mixing  wrth  the 
best  breed  that  we  can  get  in  our  section  of  the 
country.  We  have  had  in  t^is  neighborhood  a 
boar  from  Mr  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  so  noted  for 
keeping  good  hogs:  the  probability  is  if  we  had 
his  corn  chamber  loo,  it  would  improve  our  pork 
very  much.      I  liave  fenced  off   witli  boards    about 

2  1-2  acres  of  the  thickest  part  of  my  orchard,  and 
let  my  hogs  have  access  to  that  from  spring  till 
about  September,  which  I  think  helps  the  hogs  and 
orchard  too,  very  much :  my  hogs  have  been  in 
but  two  or  three  years,  and  many  of  my  apples 
have  nearly  doubled  their  size  in  that  time,  and 
are  less  wormy.  My  hogs,  with  the  wash  from  the 
house,  get  their  living  in  my  orchards:  in  number 
six  old  ones  and  four  pigs  that  came  the  first  of 
March.  After  shutting  them  up  I  feed  them  with 
raw  pumpkins  and  apples  as  long  as  these  last;  I 
then  boil  or  steam  potatoes  a  while;  I  then  mix 
some  provender  with  them;  at  last  make  a  pudding 
of  corn  and  peas,  rye  and  oats  ground  together; 
also  occasionally  give  them  a  little  corn  in  the  ear. 

I  make  from  GO  to  7.5  loads  of  manure  per  year : 
in  the  season  for  it,  I  cut  what  brakes  I  can  find  on 
my  farm  and  cart  into  the  hug  yard  ;  get  turf  and 
loam  from  beside  my  walls;  and  use  meadow  mud: 
I  suppose  I  have  now  from  3  to  500  loads  of  mead- 
ow mud  thrown  out,  ready  to  cart  or  sled,  if  [  want 
it,  all  the  coming  season. 

I  have  employed  this  season  one  man  for  four 
months,  for  which  I  paid  $12  50  per  month;  one 
other  youngster,  IB  years  old,  for  8  months,  for 
which  I  paid  IS  10  per  month  ;  I  also  have  a  grand- 
son about  the  same  age  that  lives  with  me  all  the 
year,  and  a  small  hoy  10  years  old.  I  am  not  able 
inysell  to  do  hard  work  ;  do  not  mow,  chop  or  shov- 
el ;  but  can  put  up  the  bars  and  spread  hay. 

Have  about  400  apple  trees,  most  of  them  graft- 
ed ;  my  winter  fruit  goes  to  market,  e.\cept  what 
we  want  for  family  use.  The  ordinary  apples  are 
principally  given  to  my  hogs  in  a  raw  state,  but 
are  sometimes  ground  in  my  cider  mill,  when  a  lit- 
tle provender  is  put  with  them  and  they  are  suffered 
to  ferment;  which  mixture  the  swine  eat  very 
greedily.     The  last  year   we    made  but   about  two 


barrels  of  cider,  which  more    than    supplied  us    for 
the  year. 

I  liave  about  20  pear  trees,  as  many  peach  trees, 
some  plums,  and  some    cherries. 

My  trees  have  not  been  attacked  by  canker 
worm.  I  think  I  have  lost  a  few  peach  trees  by 
the  borer.  I  sometimes  dig  round  my  peach  trees 
in  the  spring  and  put  ashes  about  them. 

We  do  not  use  ardent  spirit  at  all  as  a  drink  on 
my  farm. 

In  conclusion,  the  subscriber  would  say  that  lie 
came  on  to  the  iHrm  eleven  years  ago  ;  found  it 
very  much  run  down  ;  the  pasture  all  run  over  to 
alders  and  bushes,  some  of  them  6  or  8  feet  high  ; 
the  meadow  very  much  run  over  with  hassocks ; 
from  one  half  acre  we  took  off  25  heaping  cart- 
loads. For  several  of  the  first  years  1  could  not 
raise  my  bread  nor  fodder  enough  to  keep  my  cat- 
tle, summer  or  winter.  I  have  now  pretty  much 
subdued  the  bushes  ;  fenced  off"  ten  acres  of  the 
pasture;  tore  up  the  alders  and  bushes;  manured 
the  land  and  converted  it  into  productive  mowing 
fields  ;  have  eradicated  the  principal  part  of  the 
hassocks  on  the  farm,  and  reclaimed  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  unproductive  meadow,  as  your  agent 
will  see.  I  Have  had  to  work  my  passage,  as  the 
saying  is,  almost  against  wind  and  tide:  1  had  to 
run  in  debt  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  farm,  and 
without  means  to  buy  much  manure,!  have  had  to 
make  it  principally  from  the  materials  which  a  wise 
providence  lias  so  amply  provided.  On  a  farm  so 
large  as  mine,  I  do  not  think  it  so  much  an  object 
to  raise  a  large  crop  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  as  to 
make  a  large  piece  of  land  productive. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your 
Ob't  servant, 

\VM.  SALISBURY. 

Groton,  Oct.  'Ust,  1840. 

MR    read's    STATEMF.NT. 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  85  acres. 

2.  Nature  of  soil,  rocky  loam  and  peat. 

."j.  Method  of  improving:  I  plough  in  Septem- 
ber on  my  rocky  land  and  cross  plough  in  spring  ; 
when  free  from  stone  I  plough  in  May  ;  my  peat 
land  (8  acres)  I  have  graveled  4  inches  thick;  put 
20  loads  of  compost  manure  to  tlie  acre  and  seed 
to  grass  in  August. 

4.  I  till  7  acre.s;  put  25  cartloads  of  manure  to 
the  acre. 

5.  My  manure  is  applied  in  a  compost. 
<i.  I  spread  and  plough  in  my  manure. 

7.  I  plough  green  sward  in  May,  roll  it,  spread 
my  nianure  and  harrow  it  in. 

8.  I  mow  thirty  acres  of  upland  ;  average  quan- 
tity of  hay  per  acre  two  tons. 

i).   I  do  not  irrigate  any   land. 

10.  I  manure  my  low  lands  that  I  mow  ;  20  loads 
of  compost  to  the  acre. 

il.  1  mow  twelve  acres  not  suitable  for  the 
plough  ;  ■cut-twentyfive  tons  of  hay  of  a  good  qual- 
ity. 

12  I  drain  my  low  lands  and  gravel  ;  spread 
on  compost  manure  and  raise  two  tons  of  liay  to 
the  acre,  with  good  success. 

l:i.  I  planted  five  acres  of  corn  the  present  sea- 
son. I  ploughed  my  ground  in  September,  cross 
ploughed  in  spring,  spread  25  loads  of  compost 
manure  to  the  acre,  and  had  30  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre. 

14.  I  planted  two  acres  of  potatoes  the  present 
season:   1  1-2  acre  I  ploughed  in  September,  roiled 


in  spring,  and  spread  the  nianure  and  harrowed  ; 
Ihe  other  half  acre  I  ploughed  the  20th  of  May  ; 
rolled  it,  spread  the  manure  and  harrowed  it.  I 
planted  Long  Reds — raised  350  bushels  to  the  acre. 

15.  1  planted  1-16  of  an  acre  of  vegetables  to 
use' in  my  family. 

16.  I  sowed  seven  acres  of  grain  the  present 
year,  where  I  had  my  corn  and  potatoes  last  year: 
3  acres  of  oats  about  the  20lh  of  April,  4  acres  of 
barley  the  10th  of  May  :  I  sowed  2  1-5  bushels  to 
the  acre.  I  ploughed  my  ground  and  harrowed  it, 
sowed  my  seed,   harrowed  and  rolled  it. 

17.  1  have  laid  down  seven  acres  of  grass  the 
present  season;  I  sowed  my  seed  with  my  spring 
grain  ;  one  peck  of  herds  grass,  one  do.  of  red  top, 
and  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre. 

18.  I  cart  peat  mud  and  loam  info  my  barn  yards 
and  hog  pens. 

19.  I  keep  8  oxen,  8  cows,  12  young  cattle,  2 
horses,  25  sheep,  through  the  year.  I  have  one 
barn  (iO  by  50  feet  ;  one  36  by  33  feel ;  erne  36  by 
26  feet.     I  have  a  long   shed  to  cover    my  manure. 

20.  My  cows  are  of  a  native  and  Durham  breed. 

21.  I  do  not  raise  any  calves. 

22.  I  made  ten  hundred  pounds  of  butter  this 
year,  six  hundred  pounds  of  cheese — one  third  new 
milk. 

3.  I  keep  35  sheep  of  the  native  breed  which 
average  95  pounds  of  wool  yearly.  I  keep  my 
sheep  in  a  vjird,  have  a  shed  for  them  to  go  under, 
feed  them  in  racks  in  winter.  My  sheep  lamb  in 
February  ;  one  to  ten  of  their  young  die  from  cold 
weather  :  I  sell  my  lambs  in  May,  at  from  four  to 
five  dollars  per  head. 

24.  I  keep  14  swine  ;  make  thirty  hundred  lbs. 
of  pork.     They  are  of  a  mixed  breed. 

25.  I  feed  my  swine  through  the  summer  months 
with  potatoes,  apples,  and  slops  from  the  dairy  ; 
fatten  them  on  boiled  pumpkins,  potatoes  and  meal. 

26.  I  take  80  cartloads  of  manure  fr(un  my  hog 
styes  in  a  year:  it  is  made  of  peat  mud  and    loam. 

27.  I  eninloy  three  hands  and  a  boy  on  my  farm, 
and  pay  .$300  a  year  for  labor. 

28.  I  have  700  grafted  apple  trees.  I  carry  the 
fruit  to  Boston  and  Lowell  markets;  (600  of  the 
trees  grafted  since  1828.) 

29.  I  have  250  fruit  trees  ot  different  kinds,  ex- 
clusive of  apple  trees. 

30.  My  trees  have  not  been  attacked  by  canker 
worms  or  borers,  except  two  apple  trees,  which 
were  attacked  by  borers.  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  tree 
with  a  sharp  pointed  knife  and  run  in  a  small  wire, 
which  destroyed  them.  (  keep  the  ground  around 
the  roots  of  the  trees  free  from  grass  or  weeds, 

31.  I  do  not  allow  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  on 
my  farm.  Respectfully, 

ZACCHEUS  READ, 
Wcatjord,  Od.  26,  1840. 

MR  converse's  statement. 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  about  200  acres  of  improv- 
ed land. 

2.  The  soil  is  mostly  loamy;  some  swails.  I 
consider  the  best  way  to  ditch  and  cart  on  loam  or 
gravel. 

3.  I  till  from  12  to  15  acres  ;  plant  about  one 
halfof  that,  and  sow  the  other  part,  I  put  about 
20  loads  on  the  acre  of  my  planting  ground  ;  10 
loads  green,  spread  and  ploughed  in,  and  10  lo^ds 
compost  in  the  hill. 

4.  I  cart  some  manure  on  to  my  fields  for  plant- 
ing in  a  green  state,  and  make  200  or  300  loads  a 
year  of  compost. 
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.'>.  I  spread  my  niamire  for  potatoes,  and  spread 
for  corn  and  put  in  the  hill  too. 

(I.  My  way  of  marjaginjj  <,'reen  sward  is,  to  turn 
it  over  and  harrow  it,  and  plant  on' the  furrow.  I 
think  it  "'ill  produce   the  best  thus  managed. 

7.  [  mow  about  55  acres,  and  cut  very  near  two 
tons  to  the  acre:  I  have  JOO  tons  of  ufood  hay  at 
Jeast. 

8.  I  have  no  land  that  I  How. 

'.•.  I  make  as  hiuch  manure  as  I  can;  and  manure 
my  upland  once  in  a  year  with  compost  manure,  10 
or  15  loads  to  the  acre. 

10.  I  mow  about  10  acres  o^  lowish  swaily  land. 
I  cut  about  one-  ton  to  the  acre  of  a  mi.\lure  of 
bine-joint,  fowl   meadow  and    fresh  meadow    grass. 

1 1.  I  have  none. 

I'i.  I  have  planted  5  acres:  my  ground  was 
sowed  the  last  year  soon  after  haying;,  the  stubble 
was  turned  in;  and  it  was  ploughed  once  in  the 
spring:  the  seed  was  small  eight  rowed  yellow 
corn.  Tlie  kind  of  manure  ;  10  loads  of  green 
was  spread  and  10  loads  of  cmnpost  was  put  in  the 
hill  :  the  quantity  of  corn  on  the  acre  was  GO  or  (35 
bushels. 
,-(  .,  13<  I  planted  two  acres-  of  potatoes;  spread  my 
mantire ;  planted  them  in  rows,  one  way  .3  feet 
apart,  and-  1.  1-2  foot  the  other  way.  I  hoe  my  po- 
tatoes twice.  1  had  about  300  bushels  to  the  acre, 
Blues  ajid  Pink-eyes  mixed   together. 

14.  I'  planted  a  small  piece  with  ruta  baga  and 
a  few  of  the  sugar  beet  ;  had  about  100    bushels. 

15.  I  sowed  5  acres  ot  oats,  1  of  wheat,  3  of 
rye.  I.  ploughed  my  ground  once  and  harrowed  the 
seed  in  ;  I  sowed  3  bushels  of  oats,  2  ol  wheat,  1 
6t  rye  tu  the  acre  ;  my  wheat  was  the  Bald  wlieat  ; 
the  soil  loamy  ;  [  soaked  the  seed  in  brine  and 
rolled  it  in  lime. 

16.  I  liave  not  laid  down  any. 

17.  I  draw  loam  into  my  yards  fVom  my  fields, 
that  which  gathers  around  the  edges;  and  when  I 
build,  wall,  I  dig  a  ditch  to  set  my  foundation  in, 
and  draw  the  dirt  into  my  yards. 

18.  I  keep  4  oxen,  24  co(vs,  16  head  of  young 
stock  and  dry  cows,  70  slieep  and  2  horses.  I 
have  one  barn  110  feet  long,  one  50  feet,  and  a 
small  barn  tor  my  sheep.      I  have  no  cellar. 

19.  My  cows  are  a  part  native  and  a  part  nii.x- 
ture  with  the  English. 

20.  If  I  raise  early  calves,  I  take  them  otF  nt 
about  a  week  old;  and  learn  them  to  drink  milk  and 
eat  meal  or  oats;  if  late  calves,  I  learn  them  to 
drink  whey  and  feed  them  about  ton  weeks. 

21.  I  did  not  make  cny  butter  for  sale  ;  f  have 
and  shall  make  about  ten  thousand  weight  of  cheese. 
I  make  30  pounds  per  day  now,  new  milk. 

22.  I  keep  70  sheep,  mixed  Merino  and' Saxony  ; 
I  sheared  212  lb.-?,  of  wool  from  70  last  spring.  I 
house  my  sheep  in  stormy  weather  and  feed  out  of 
doors  in  pleasant  weather  to  air  tbe  peiisi  1  do 
not  have  my  lambs  come  till  May.     I  lose' but  few. 

'£i.  I  keep  9  swine  ;  I    have  killed.  7  of  them 

weight  2074  lbs.;  have  two  old  ones  and  one  pig 
which  I  mean  to  kill  when  they  will  weigh  ten 
hundred.  My  hogs  are  the  common  breeds;,  i;  feed 
through  the  summer  on  whey  with  some  meal  ;  I 
fat  with  apples  and  potatoes  boiled,  put  with,  whey 
and  meal  stirred  in. 

24.  I  make  30  or  40  loads,  by   using  loam. 

25.  I  wnrk  myself,  and  one  son  18  years  old,  one 
12  years,  and  hire  one  man  all  the  time;  pay  him 
$100  by  the  year;  and  in  haying  I  hire  3  or  4 
men,  whom  I  pay  $1   per  day.     I    have  no   help  in 


doors  beside  my  wife.      I  pay   about  .$300  per  year 
for  labor. 

2().  About  120  ;  some  of  them  young  ;  as  luany 
as  one  half  grafti.'d-  1  sell  a  good  many  winter 
apples;  make  a  few  barrels  of  cider:  boil  apples 
for  my  hogs. 

27.  [  have  25  or  30— young  Kuglish  cherries, 
plums,  poaches  and  pears — all.  young;  some  just 
beginning  to  bear. 

28.  1  have  a  few  grafted  trees  close  to  my  hou.-ie, 
that  have  been  injured  some  by  the  canker  worm.  \ 
once   used    tar. 

29.  Do  not  use  ardent  spirit  on  my  farm,  and 
have  not  for  13  years  past.  I  have  seen  trouble 
enougli  with  it.  I  was  one  of  the  first  that  put 
that  out  of   the  way  with  us. 

Respectfully, 

IldsVVELL  CD N VERSE. 
.Ytw  Bi-aintree,  Oct.  2(;,  1840. 


Ki>r  the  N.  E.  FHrmcrr. 

POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  HORSE. 
CoL.  S.  Jaques'   remnrks  at   the  Sixth  .Ifrricullural 
Mettina:,  on  tht prominent  points  to  be  observed  in 
the  selection  of  a  useful  horse,   more  particularly 
for  a  roadster. 

I  pri'fera  lighli.sh  head,  neatly  set  to  the  neck; 
the  neck  rising  promptly  and  strong  from  the 
shoulders  and  withers  ;  neck  somewhat  crowning 
or  curving  at  the  top,  tapering  to  the  head,  with  a 
strong  crest.  Shoulders  well  laid  in,  spreading 
well  back,  something  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton.— 
Chest  deep,  and  a  little  projecting.  Withers  ris- 
ing moderately  high,  and  inclining  well  into  the 
back.  If  the  withers  are  low  and  flat  on  the  top, 
the  horse  will  be  inclined  to  plunge  to  the  ground, 
and  when  fatigued  will  stumble  or  fall.  N-oither 
must  the  withers  rise  too  high,  as  he  will  then  ap- 
pear as  though  on  stilts  :  both  extremes  are  serious 
impedimenis  to  fine  and  safe  action.  Ribs  should 
be  well  rounded  out.  Back  straight  and  short, 
well  coppled,  that  is,  the  hips  well  thrown  fnrward, 
forming  a  strong  loin,  and  giving  a  long  hever  from 
the-point  ofthe  hip  to  the  hock  joint  ol  the  hind 
leg.     The   horso    should    be    a    good  length    from 

pointof  shoulder  to  the  extreme  point  of  buttock 

Dock  strong,  and  well  covered  with  hair.  Close 
and  snug  in. mediately  under  the  dock.  The  mus- 
cles on  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs  should  be  full 
and  well  shut  togethi.r.  If  there  is  a  large  cavity 
under  the  dock,  the  horse  will  be'inclim?d  to  scour, 
and  probably  only,  a  door-yard  horfee. 

The  head,  neck  and  body  frirnis  a  lever,  resting 
on  the  fore  legs  as  a  fulcrum^  the  head  being  at  the 
end  of  the  lewer.  If  the  neck  be  very  long  and 
the  head  heavy,  or  if  the  neck  be  quite  short,  and 
the  head  sliort  and  light,  either  of  these  extremes 
very  much  afFecus  the  regular  clips  and  action.  The 
whole  machine  should  be  of  good  proportion. 

The  fore  arm  is- a  very  important  lever>  as-  re- 
gards the  safety  as  a  roadster..  The  legs  should 
be  clean  and.  free  from  blemish,  and  whrm  in  mo. 
tion  move  true,  and  free  from  cutting  or  wabbling. 
The  feetshoultl  be  round  and  steep;  heels  broad 
coronet,  and  posterns  of  medium,  length.  Shank 
or  canon  short,  broad  and  fat,  showing;  the  tendons 
or  sinews.  The  knee  large  and  well  dropped 
down  ;  the  arm  above  the  knee  long,  and  the  mus- 
cles large  and  full.  The  top  ofthe  shoulder,  whore 
matched  to  the  withers,  should  not  be  so  heavy 
loaded  with  muscle  as  to  impede  their  action.      No 


objections  to  have  the  fore  feet    move  pretty  close, 

but  not  so  as  to  cut. 

Much  depends  on  the  form  of  the  hind  leg  and 
the  power  of  that  lever,  as  regards  strength  and 
speed.  The  shank,  hock  and  thigh  should  be  broad 
and  Hat,  something  like  that  of  an  ox  ;  and  if  so, 
when  in  motion  will  operate  like  a  plank  sprun<r 
edgewise,  and  then  lot  fly.  If  the  hind  legs  when 
at  good  speed  open  and  spread  a  little,  no  objection, 
providing  there  is  a  good  free  action  in  the  hock 
joint. 


PEAT  MEADOWS— AN  INQUIRY. 
Can  any  one  inform  us  whether  the  ki7tds  of  trcca 
which  have  grown  upon  a  meadoiv  in  antecedent 
agest  have  any  effect  upon  the  quality  ofthe  muck 
as  a  manure,  or  upon  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  when  brought  into  a  state  of  cnltivalion  .'  We 
have  heard  the  ooinion  expressed,  that  where  hard 
wood  grew,  the  quality  is  better  than  where  the 
growth  was  pine.  If  this-  be  true,  it^  is  of  impor- 
tance in  these  days,  when  the  public  eye  is  turned 
to  these  low  lands  in  search  of  manufs-and  produc- 
tive soils.  We  supposethe  resinous  matter  of  the 
pine  must  be  decomposed  or  greatly  changed  be- 
fore the  material  in  which  it  abounds  can  bo  fertili- 
zing; but  whether,  when  this  change  has  taken 
place,  the  decomposed  pine  is  not  as  good  as  the 
rotted  oak,  maple  or  alder,  we  have  no  grounds  on 
which  to  offer  a  conjecture.  One  pine  swamp  on 
whicli  we  have  labored  is  good  ;  that  is  the  ex- 
tent of  our  knowledge.-^ Ed. 


From  the  Altjany  Culiivalor. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SALT  MARSHES. 
Messrs  Gat/lonl  &r  Twker — Mr  Fairbanks  in- 
quires' through  your  paper,  what  kinds  of  grass 
seeds  ate  best'  adajited  to  salt  marshes.  {■  have 
made  some  few  experiments  with  salt  marsh,  with- 
out attempting  to  keep  olf  the  salt  wat-er,  (I  mean 
the  heads  of  creeks  that  are  frequently  overflowed 
by  salt  v/ater,)  by  scattering  the  s'fteds-of  herds 
grass,  (known  to  some  persons  as  r-t-'-top,-)  over 
the  mnrsh,  and  leaVe  them  to  vegetate  as  they  mii'ht. 
I  have  also  sown  wheat  upon  the  muiliand  turf 
thrown  out  of  a  ditch,  cut  through  the  samt'kiud  of 
marsh,  andit  has  flourished  and  produced  well,  and 
so  did  the  herds  grass;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
good  crops  of  hay  and  wheat  might  he  raised  upon 
reclaimed  salt  marshes^  if  they  were  ditched  and 
the  tide  kept  off.  I  think  tiie  best  way  to  prepare 
such  marshes  would  be,  to  burn  ofl^  the  grass,  cut 
narrow  and  deep  ditches,  and  spread  the  mud  over 
intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bed  for  the 
seed,  although  they  could  not  be  long  cultivated  in 
wheat,  as-by  destroying  the  grass  roots,  (turf,)  the 
marsh  would  settle  too  much  and  perhaps  become 
miry,  but  they  would  not  become  so  if  kept  in  grass. 
.Marsh  mud  and  turf,  when  dried  and  pulverized 
make  excellent  manure  for  every  kind  of  crops 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  country.  No  doubt  it 
would  vastly  improve  by  lime.  Herds  grass  seed 
can  hardly  be  sown  too  thick;  about  two  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  the  usual  quantity,  but  three  would 
be  better  :  it  may  be  scattered  upon  the  ground 
and  covered  by  dragging  a  rough  bush  over  it;  or 
if  the  ground  be  not  prepared,  by  permitting  cattle 
to  trample  it  in.  Yours,  respectfully, 

HENRY  WHITING. 


Never  do  good  to  obtain  praise.      This  is  sellino- 
virtue  at  a  price. 
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MARCH  -3,  1841. 


ann  horticultural  rfgister. 
Boston,  Wednesday,  March  3,  1841. 


sisls  entirely  of  saline  inalleis,  as    urate,   phospiiate  and  |       Mr  Newloii,  President  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultuial 
I  cirljo.nate  of  ammcni^i.      liut  Dr.  J.   has  asrerlaimd  ihnt  i  .Society,  h:.ri  found  caustic  lime  as  a  top  dre.«sing,  fail  the 


SEVENTH  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT  THE 

STATE  HOUSK. 
Dr.  C.  T.  J.ickson,  who  had  been  announced  as  our 
speaker  for  the  evening,  staled  that  he  had  had  no  leis- 
ure fir  writing  out  his  views,  and  therefore  must  draw 
out,  as  he  proceeded,  from  the  stores  which  niemory  had 
laid  up  durin;;  the  years  he  had  devi  ted  to  Agriculhiral 
Cheniislry.  The  t-arihy  parts  of  nil  soils  are  iortned  bt' 
the  disinlpgraliou  or  crumbling  of  rocks.  A  soil  is  in  its 
nature  (the  earthy  part  of  it,)  like  tlie  rock  from  which 
it  was  originally  formed.  There  are  simple  soils  formed 
from  u  single  kind  of  rock;  and  there  ;ire  compound 
soils,  tlie  diluvial  and  alluvial,  formed  by  a  mixture  of 
the  crumblings  of  rocks  that  are  different  in  tluir  nature- 
The  great  current  of  witters  that  once  swept  over  this 
porti<>n  of  the  earth,  together  with  smaller  and  oli-r^- 
peated  currents,  have  been  great  agents  in  producing 
these  mixtures.  These  comminglings  of  different  earths 
have  contributed  much  to  its  fertility.  Silex  (i.  e.  sand) 
when  found  alone,  is  of  too  open  or  loose  a  texture  ;  and 
so  is  carbonii'ls  of  lime  ;  while  alumina  (cliy)  is  too  ad- 
hesive. Any  one  of  the  earths,  when  ahme,  is  barren. 
In  every  good  soil  there  is  a  mixture  of  silex,  carbonate 
of  lime  and  alumina — (sand,  lirtie  and  clay.)  For  the 
production  of  certain  kinds  of  plant."  the  soil  must  con- 
tain other  earths  ;  clover,  for  instance,  requires  gypsum. 
The  grains  require  phosphates  of"  lime  and   magnesia. 

An  aciii  soiljisnol  good;  neither  is  au  alk.iline  one  : 
it  should  be  neutral.  The  eartliy  or  mineral  parts  of  a 
soil  may  vary  much  in  their  proportions,  and  yet  the 
soil  may  be  good  ;  one  in  which  sand  predominates  or 
one  in  which  clay  prevails  may  be  good.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  acids  and  alkalies  ;  these  must  be  neutral- 
ized, (made  equal,  or  made  to  counterabt  each  other.) — 
The  acids  result  from  the  decaying  of  vegetable  matter, 
as  trees  , leaves,  grasses,  &c.,  while  alkalies  come  from  the 
putrofactiim  and  decay  of  animal  matters,  as  flesh,  dung, 
urine,  &c. 

The  earthy  matters,  ..ii'sand,  clay  and  the  like,  need 
to  be  mixed  with  cither  -vegetable  or  animal  matter  or 
both,  bdfore  there  can  be  inuch  fertility.  This  mixture 
has  been  going  on  through  all  the  ages  in  which  trees, 
leaves,  gra  ses,  plants  have  been  decaying,  and  through 
which  animals  have  been  living  and  m-uildcring  away. 
The  original  plants  which  grew  before  there  was  vege- 
table mould,  were  probably  very  hardy  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  take  much  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere  and  from  water.  The  opinion  has  lieon  ad- 
vanced by  Ad.  Broaniart,  that  originally  the  atmosphere 
contained  more  carbonic  acid  than  al  present,  and  thus 
was  fitted  to  nourish  plants  which,  in  their  dec-ay,  .should 
fit  the  soil  to  nourish  other  and  more  valuable  plants  ; 
and  these  plants  in  their  growth  by  absorbing  the  car- 
bonic acid,  were  fitting  the  atmosphere  to  support  the 
higher  orders  of  animal  life. 

Our  usual  plants  require  carbon  and  nitrogen  to  per- 
fect their  growth  ;  ;ind  though  they  obtain  a  partial  sup- 
ply Irom  the  atmosphere,  they  cannot  from  that  source 
alone  derive  a  sufficiency  for  makingthem  produce  flow- 
ers and  seeds.  They  must  get  some  elsewhere.  Con- 
sequently, t/ie /jro/>eriiCS  o/  the  soil  in  which  they  tiike 
root  are  of  importance.  To  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  the  [)lant  goes  to  obtain  much  of  its  food.  I.iebig 
has  doubted  this,  because  tiy  applying  guano  (a  manure 
from  S.  America,)  to  a  soil  that  had  neither  vegetable 
nor  animal  matter  in  it,  he  has  rendered  that  soil  very 
fertile.     He  goes  upon  the  presumptic  n  that  guano  con- 


this  guano  contains  the  usual  ingredients  of  common  fer- 
tile soils,  besides  a  very  large  q.  antity  of  ammoriiacal 
salts.  (Therefore  we  may  hold  on  yet  to  the  common 
notion  that  it  is  important  to  have  some  organic  matter, 
some  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  something  in  addition 
to  sand,  clay,  &c.  in  the  soil  of  our  fields.) 

Where  vegetables  decay,  a  brown  substance  is  formed, 
which  is  usually  called  vegetable  mould.  This  sub- 
stance contains  niticli  carbon,  (food  for  plants,)  but  it 
likewise  contains  many  acids.  These  acids,  in  their 
free  state,  are  injurious  to  vegetation  .  where  a  tree  is 
rotting  nothing  will  grow  ;  hence  farmi  t.<   have  thought 


first  year,  though  it  produced  good  effects  the  folluwing-  ' 
season.  His  experience  in  every  respect  confirmed  Dr.  - 
Jackson's  opinions.  Soil  and  marsh  mud  may  be  used  . 
instetid  of  muck,  but  are  not  equally  valuable. 

[We  trust  that  farmers    will    preserve  this    paper,  and  ■ 
that  when  the  proper  season  arrives,  some  of  them  will  ' 
(billow  slrictlij  the  rules  here  given  for    directing  them  in 
the  use  of  lime.] 


BOSTON  CULTIVATORS  REPORT  OF  DR.  JACK- 
SON'S REMARKS. 


As  Editor,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  our  neighbor  re- 
,  J         1  1  J       ,_         ,  latiog  to  his    report;  but   as  secretarv    ol    the    tanners' 

that  rotten    wood    and    muck  are    not   good  ;  that    Ihcy  ;  meeting,  and  as  the  ..rgan  of  their  invitation  to  Dr.  Jack- 
make  the  soil  sour.     This  is  true    of  them  in   their  acid  [  son,  we  do  complain  of  it  ;  and  for  this  rcasi.n  :  if  those 


state.  But  when  these  I'cids  are  neutralized,  the  rotten 
wood  and  muck  become  fertilizers.  This  neutraliza 
tirm  can  bi  prod  iced  slowly  by  exposing  the  substances 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil.  Bui  it  can  be 
more  speedily  and  efTcctually  accomplished  by  mixing 
them  with,  or  exposing  them  In,  the  action  of  ainmonia- 
cnl  products  produced  by  apjitying  lime  or  ashes  to  pu- 
trid urine  or  dung.  (But  why  -putrid  or  partintly  de- 
composed ?  This  we  have  asked  since  the  meeting,  and 
Dr.  Jackson  replies,  because  urine  and  dung  when  fresh, 
will  give  out,  on  the  application  of  lime,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  ;  but  if  somewhat  putrid  when  the 
lime  is  applied,  they  give  it  out  ve-y  freely.)  The 
great  object  in  the  use  of  lime  is,  to  make  ammonia  or 
.  muioniacal  products  ;  and  this  should  be  done  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  ammonia  may  be  absorbed 
by  vegetable  matters  ;  for  then  the  acids  in  these  mat- 
ters will  be  neutralized  and  the  matters  themselves  will 
b-'come  good  manures.     How  shall  we  do  this  .-■ 

If  you  apply  lime  to  dung  or  urine  alone,  the  ammo- 
nia will  pass  off  into  the  atmosfihere  and  be  lost.  If 
you  suffer  dung  to  ferment  alone,  ammonia  will  be  es- 
caping from  it  and  will  be  wa-led.  But  mix  your  fresh 
dung  and  muck    well    together  in  a    well  formed    heap; 


who  are  invited  to  addres.s  us  are  liable  to  be  rendered 
ridiculous  by  great  misrepresentation  and  disrespectful 
insinuations,  we  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  speakers. 

VVe  certainly  did  not  hear  Dr.  J.  say  that  -'  he  would 
endeavor  to  entertain  the  meeting  by  stating  from  recol- 
lection what  be  U^A  formerly  delivered  at  other  irtettings" 
Bui  we  did  hear  him  s.ay,  m  substance,  this  :  that  ho 
sliou'd  draw  from  the  stores  which  memory  had  laid  up 
durintr  the  years  he  hod  devoted  to  agrieutturai  ehemis- 
try.  Neither  did  we  hear  him  say  "  that  no  plants  would 
grow  so  as  to  mature  their  seeds,  in  any  mi-xture  of  pure 
earths,  without  imbibing  something  from  theatinospliHre" 
— but  we  did  hear  him  maintain  (iu  oppositi'm  to  Lie- 
big's  hypothesis,)  that  most  plants  cannot  obtain  from 
the  atmosphere  atone  carbon  enough  to  enable  them  to 
produce  Hovversand  seeds.  This  was  his  point.  When 
the  Cultivator  says  that  "the  Doctor's  remedy"  for  acid- 
ity in  rotten  wood  "  is  11  ne,"  we  must  ask  hiin  if  he  re- 
members correctly  the  prescripiion.  We  thought  Dr. 
J.  named  «/«mo!a'a  as  the  proper  medicine  ;  and  lur  pro- 
ducing this  he  wished  not  fm  lime  alone,  but  lime  acting; 
upon  iiuimal  matter.  The  "  wonder  if  he  (Dr.  J.)  could 
make  good  manure  from  white  pine,  white  pine  leaves,, 
or  pine  sawilust,  if  he  had  lime  enough,"  we  do  not  join  H 
in,  both  because  wc  have  found  the  muck  fiom  a  pine 
swamp  very  good  as  an  ingredient  '-f  compost  manure  ; 
and  also  because  we  believe  that  boiling  it  in  potash 
would  veiy  soon  convert  fine  sawdust  into  very  good 
manure,  and  believe  further  that  all  decayed  vegetable 
matters  may  be  made  good  manures,  whenever  by  the 
use  of  lime  and  animal    matter  you    cause  them  to    im- 


put  a  coating  of  muck  on  the  outside  i  f  the  heap  ;  it  is  j  bibe  ammonia  enough  In  neutralize  their  acids.  When 
a  good  course  to  cover  the  «  hole  with  straw  and  boards,  the  speaker  "  treated  learnedly  of  senic  acid,  '  we  did 
Let  the  heap  lie  in  this  state   several  weeks   or  months; 


Dr.  J.  recommends  forming  it  in  the  autumn  and  b-tting 
it  remain  until  spring.  In  tins  state  the  muck  will  ab- 
sorb the  ammonia  given  out  by  the  dung  in  its  first  sta- 
ges of  decomposition.  At  the  proper  lime,  10  or  15  days 
Lefore  you  wish  to  apjdy  the  compost,  take  a  bushel  of 
unslaked  lime  to  each  cord  in  the  heap,  apply  to  it  just 
water  enough  to  reduce  it  to  a  powder,  and  then  throw 
the  heap  over,  mixing  the  lime  in  well.  The  heap  may 
be  again  coated  with  muck,  for  this  coating  will  absorb 
ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  good  manure. 
Ashes  will  answer  as  a  substitute  for  lime,  (We  did 
not  learn  the  relative  quantity  of  dung  and  muck,  but 
we  suppose  that  if  the  muck  has  been  lor  some  conside- 
rable time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  if  from  any 
other  cause  it  dm-s  not  contain  a  large  quantity  of  frea 
acids,  that  fro  ii  two  to  three  cords  of  muck  may  very 
safely  be  used  to  one  cord  of-ifung,)  Muck  when  satu- 
rated with  the  urine  of  cattle,  if  thrown  over  and  treated 
with  lime,  bceimies  as  valuable  as  dung. 

Farmers  often  make  mistakes  in  the  application  of 
lime  as  a  top  dressing.  Ifit  is  nut  on  in  its  caustic  stale 
it  does  but  little  if  any  gnod  the  first  year,  because  it  is 
then  imbibing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
as  this  acid  feeds  the  foliage  of  plants,  the  lime  robs 
them  of  their  food  until  it  becomes  saturated.  .'Vir-slak- 
ed  lime  as  a  lop  dressing  answers  well  as  a  corrective 
on  acid  soils.  Lime  is  most  serviceable  on  soils  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  partially  df composed  organic 
matter 


..   t  liear  liiui  ;  but  his  remarks  iqion    crenic  acid  we    at- 
tended to.      His  remark  thai  "  rain  water  in  this  vicinity  '' 
was  charged  with  erinite  of  lime,"  escaped  our    notice  ; 
but  we  heard  him  say  that   pond  water    in    this  vicinity 
contains  crenafc,  &c. 

Where  Dr.  J.  was  understood  "  to  think  the  subsoil 
was  not  worth  much  before  it  bad  been  manured,"  wo 
understood  him  to  say  that  it  would  be  impioved  by  stir- 
ring it  with  the  subsoil  plough,  and  thus  submiiting  it 
to  increased  action  from  the  atmosphere.  Another  quo- 
tation— -'  As  to  gypsum,  he  supposed  that  some  pai  i  of 
it  might  go  into  tlie  plant  and  compose  a  part  of  it,  as  in 
(  ase  ofclover,  &c.  ;  yet  he  confessed  that  gypsum  pro- 
duced no  eft'ect  on  some  soils — (il  plaster  operates  prin- 
cipally by  fiirming  a  component  part  of  the  plant,  then 
why  should  it  noi  prove  useflil  on  all  kinds  of  soil.^'')  — 
'J"he  statement  of  fact  here  may  be  correct,  but  as  the 
question  asked  iniimates  an  inconsistency  in  Dr.  J.'s 
opinions,  we  will  irv  to  answer  it.  Gypsum  is  supposed 
to  have  much  the  same  action  as  coinmon  salt  ;  conse- 
quently we  cannot  expecl  to  derive  benefit  from  it 
where  there  is  already  salt  enough  to  supply  the  plant 
with  what  it  will  incorporate  inti  ilself,  as  is  the  case 
riong  the  sea  coast.  On  calcareous  soils,  inland,  it  is 
serviceabh  . — Once  more  we  quote— "The  Doctor  still 
seems  to  think  lime  the  all  important  agent  in  agricul- 
ture, Ihcuigh  he  distinclly  -tdmits  that  the  excri  luent  ol 
animals  is  useful."  Dr,  J.  speaks  itf  lime  as  a  mere 
chemical  agent  to  render  comfiosi  soluble,  and  fit  it  for 
food  to  plants;  and  we  distinctly  ask  if  it  was  not  a 
great  object  with  liim  to  teach  lanuers  how  they  might 
make  a  compost  thai  would  be  nearly  or  quite  as  gooii 
as  duns  ?  This  was  an  object  with  him  ;  and  therefore 
the  assertion  that  "  he  distinctly  admits  that  the  excre- 
ment of  animals  is  useful,"  (implying  thi  I  lie  sets  bui 
little  value  upon  excrement  as  a  manure,)  is  false  in  it: 
import  and  an  insult  to  his  good  common  sense. 

VVe  intend  to  maintain  our  friendly  relatii.ns  with  oui 


vol,.   MX,  NO,   J5. 


AND    H  0  R  T  I  C  U  L  1'  L'  R  A  L    REGISTER, 
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brotlirr  editor,  hut  we  must  protect,  as  Air  tis  possible, 
from  misreprHsenijition  niid  slurs,  the  Kcientific  friend  o( 
the  fiirriiiTS,  whose  services  wo  wen-  directed  to  solicit, 
and  whose  teachings  were  most  highly  valunble. 

Mr  Geo.  B    Emerson  is  expecifd  to  spenk  at  the  agri- 
niltural  meeting  tomorrow  eveninji,  npoti    Forest  Trees 

We   have  the   pK^asure  of  inserting  on  our    fifth  page 
CoL  Jaques'  remarks  upon  the  hors<r. 

THKKMO.MKTRICAU 

Rt^portert  (or  ihe  New  KiiylaiHl  Parmer. 
ll:i'..'»of  the  'rheriiioineleral  the  (lardeiiof  lUe  proprietors 
nf  the  New  England    Fjiriuer,  Hrii^Ulon.  Mwfis.   in  :»   shaded 
\orthe."ly  ox|»oaiire,  week  ending  Feb.  28.  , 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 
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liUK.irrOiN    .MAKKKT.  —  Moni.at,  Mabch  I,  I-S41. 
KnMirlf-tl  fur  the  .New  Kt(2l:tti(l  Krtriiier. 

I       Al  M.irk.'l  4IH  BprI  Cattle, 35  yoke  orWorliingOxnn,. 

I  15  Cows  and  Calvi's,  500   Sheep,   and    100   swine.     80 
Ueef  Callle  unsolil. 

VntcF.s.—  Href  Cattle — We  reduce  our  quotations 
to  correspond  with  sales.  We  quote  a  few  extra  at  $G  50 
a  6  75  First  quality  $6  00  a  $H  25.  Second  quality 
$5  50  a  5  75.     Third  quality,  $.4  75  a  $5  25. 

i       IVorliing  Oxen — A  few  sales  only  effected. 

I       Cows  and  Calves  — Sales  few  and  dull. 

I      Sheep.— Lois  were    sold    at  $2  50,  2  75,   3  50,  4  50, 

'  4  75  and  $5  00. 

Hwiiie.  —4  l-2c.    for   sows  and  5  12  for  barrows.     At 
retail  5  and  6. 


WHOIiESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  icitk  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEOS  Herds  Grass,  very  liule  in  market.  Red  Top, 
hy  the  hag  60  to  7U  c.  Clover — Northern,  very  little  in  Mar- 
ket.— Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10  c.  Flax  Seed,  SI  37  to  1  63 
iiu.     [,ucerne,  2.3  c.  per  Ib- 

FLOUIl.  Howard  Street  £s  37— Genesee  S5  31— Ohio 
Sa    12. 

GllAlN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  60  to  61  c  —Round 
Tellow  57  to  58 — Southern  Flat  Velmw  bh — While  S3. 
Rye — Norlhei'n  60  lo  65 — Southern  50  to  55.  Oats— South- 
cm  2^  10  32- Norlhcrn  3.j  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS  Beef— Mess  Sin  5n  to  II  no— Prime 
36  50— No  1  S9  00.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  Si 3  00.  Hams— Norl hero  9  c  per  lli— Southern, 
none.  Lard — Boston  9  c  per  lb. — Southern,  8  to  S  1-2. 
Mutter — Lump  IS  lo  22— Firltm  12  lo  18 — Shipping  8  to  14, 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c  — Pigs  5  c. 

H.4V.  per  ton,  Sl7  lo  17  50— Eastern  Screwed  813  to  14 

CHEF.SE-Old  11  c.-New8. 

EGGS.  16. 

POULTllV— Chickens  10  to  12  l-2c.  [ler  Ih— TuiUeys 
10  lo  II— Geese  7. 

WOOfj — The  market  fi>r  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  limile,!  supi>ly  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderale.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  53  c. --American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  SO^-Do 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40- l-4and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
80  to  28— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14 — liengasi  Sheep,  8  lo  10 — 
Bueoos  Avres  unpicked,  7  to  10 — Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


Great  improvcmenis  hav,-  been  marie  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs;  the  mould  board 
has  been  so  firmed  as  lo  lay  fie  furrou,  completely  over 
tumtng  in  crcrij  parlUlc  of  g-rass  or  stubble,  and leavrng  the 
ground  m  the  best  possible  mannrr.  The  length  of  ihe 
mould  board  has  been  verv  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  the  greatest  ea«e,  both  wiih  respect  to 
the  holding  and  ihe  leaui.  The  Committee  al  the  !ale  trial 
ol  Ploughs  at  Worrcster,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  ihe  Ploughs 
we  shou'd  prefer  bit  use  on  a  farm,  we  mighl  perhaps  say  lo 
the  inquirer,  if  >our  land  is  mnsily  light  an, I  easy  to  work 
iry  Prouty  &  IMears,  bnl  if  yuar  land  is  heavy,  hard  orrochy 
BKGiN  WITH    Mn.  Howard's.'' 

At  Ihe   above  mentioned  irial  the    Howard  PI"U"h   done 

more  xrork,  with  the  least  jmccr  of  team,  of  am,  plough  ex- 

Inbited—nn  Plough  doing   over   twenlvseven    an<l  one  half 

[inches,  lo   the  1 12  lbs.   drausrht,  while  the //oioaro!  Plou<rh 

1  done  twcntyninc  and  one  half  inches,  to  the  same  poicer"of 

I  li-am  !     All  acknowledge  that  Howard's   Ploughs  are  much 

the  strongest   and  most  suhstanlial  made. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  wilhoui 
having  to  furnish  a  new  lanilside:  this  shoe  likewise  secures 
Ihe  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  SI5.  A  Plough 
suHicieni  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
»,||  50,  and  with  culler  *l,  with  wheel  and  cutter  S'' 50 
extra.  ' 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store 
Nos.  51  &  53  Norlh  Market  Sireel.  by 

JOSKPH  BRECK  &  CO. 
Feb.  24. 


BURE^PE 


No.  101  State  St.  keep  constantly  for  sale,  Winter,  Spring 
and  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  bleached  and  unbleached  ;  which  they 
warrant    to     be    of  the  beat  quality    and    to   burn  without 


crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes 
Boston,  Jan.  1, 1841. 


isly 


PRriT   TREES  AND  SCIOXS   FOR   SALE. 

The  subscriber,  at  the  Pomological  Garden, 
Sdlem,  offers  for -ale  a  very  choice  and  extensive 
variity  of  Apple, Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Apricot  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Red 
and  White  Dutch  Currants,  and  Red  and  White 
Antwirp  Raspberries. 

Also,  Scions  of  all  the  European  and  American  Fruiti 
»hich  have  beeij  proved  j  all  from  fruit  bearing  Trees,  pack- 
ed in  bo»es  with  moss,  and  can  be  transported  with  safely 
0  any  pajl  of  tbi«  country  or  Europe. 

ROBERT  MANNING. 
Salem,  March .£,  IS41.         iMayl 

SITUATIOJVS  1VAXTED 

.\s  Gardeners  and  Farmers.     Apply  8t  N.  E 


<Var«house  aad -Seed.  Store. 


Agricultural 
March  3. 


P.iR.n    FOR   SAI.E. 

The  subscriber  offers  i',ir  sale  that  vabtoble  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4ths  of  a  mile  below  ibe  First  Parisli  Meeting  Hi  nse, 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  coinmonlv  known  as  the  Jnd:.'e  Pres- 
cott  farm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  siiperi  ir  land,  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  with  two  dwelling  houses,  four 
barns,  and.  other  out  buildings  The  farm  is  remarkably 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  of  large,  handsome  wood  and  limber  standi:ig 
on  it,  with  an  orchard  ol  grafted  Apple.  Pear,  Peach.  Plum, 
and  Cherry  Irees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  mto  two 
Farms  The  estate  will  be  sold  reasouably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  tosu.il  ttie  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser. For  further  particulars,  apply  lo  the  subscriber,  living 
on  the  premises  WM.  SALI^IiUR'i'. 

Groton,  Oct.  26,  184o.  eow. 

A  S9IAI.L.  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

Situated  in  Brainlree,  ten  mile^  from  Boston,  with  a 
Dwelling  House  and  large  Cider  mill  thereon.  The  farm 
contains  about  20  acres.     Inquire  of 

NATHANIEL  F.AXON, 

Feb.  24.  No.  53  North  Market  Street. 

BERKSHIRE    BOAR  AND  SOW. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  full  blood  Berkshire  Boar 
and  Sow,  IS  months  ol.f.  which  they  purchased  a  year  since 
from  N.  C.  Bement,  which  he  warranted  lobe  pure. 

Feb.  24.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO, 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE   \  INKS,  &C. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved    kinds. 
2000  I'luin  Trees,  ol  the  most   approved  kinds 
and  extra  size— many  of  them   have   home  this 
season. 
Apple,  Cherry  and   Peach  Trees,  of  different 
kinds, 
son  Quince  Trees. 

40iiO  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  frnni  6  to  15  feet 
high  ;  most  of  ihem  have  borne  fruit.  Black  Hambur" 
Sweetwater,  Pond's.  °' 

30,01)0  Grant  Asparagus  Riots. 
Gooseberrv,  Currants,  Ras|)berries,  of  good  kinds. 
SOOO  WihiMU's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,    lately  intro- 
duced. 

20110  Cherry  and  Pear  Stalks  ;   1000  Plums  ;  Roses,  &c.  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridgeport,  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention. 

„      ,   .,  SAMUEL  POND. 

Cambiidgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


GARDEN  SEEDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkecic  &  C'c.  at  the  New  Enolakd 
FAn.MER  Office,  No.  31  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate. 

Our  seeils  are  either  raised  under  our  owm  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  lo  our  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  Iheir  orders  in 
season  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  rtmaia  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 
Sugar  Beet.  Ruia  Baga. 

Mangel  Wurlzel.  Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  )  superior       White  Tankard  Turnip. 
Yellow  do.  \  varieticD.     Red  do. 

Carrot  Long  Orange.  Red  Round  do. 

"      Altnngham.  Wfiite  do. 

"      New  White, extra  fine.     \\'hile  Globe  do. 
Pumpkin,  sorts.  Green  Round  do. 

Wheat— various  sorts.  Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Barley,  do.  Buckwheat. 

Rye,  do.  Broom  Corn. 

Potatoes,  do.  Millet. 

Indian  Corn,  do.  Bncktborn.     ?    ,     ..  j 

Oats,  do.  Locust.  \    '<"  Hedges. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts.  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts,  Cabbage  20 
sorts,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress,Egg 
Plant.  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety,  .Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts,  Pepper  do.  Pumpltin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety,  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Radish  of  sorls. 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thjrme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum,  Lavender. 

Sage.  ,        Lemon  BaJim. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing  all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  lor  retail,  can  be  accommodated— eactt  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  hH  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  14  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
Stales.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Jan    27,  1841. 

.\N  OX  \VAGON  AND  OX  CART 

Nearly  new,  for  sale  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  In- 
quire at  No.  52  North  Market  Sireet,  or  at  their  Farm  in 
Brighlon.  Feb  24. 


WANTED, 

An  experienced  Gardener,  to  whom  liberal  pay  and   con- 
siant  employment  will  be  given.     Inquire  ot  this  office. 
Feb.  24.  If 


ORINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Ilan  I  Grindstores 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMlC.  LOMBAKD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  islv.  Nov.  17. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


MARCH   3,  1S41. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Ladies — clear  creatures — can  do  any  thing 
they  please  with  us.  The  Baltimore  Clipper  pre- 
sents the  following  evidence,  of  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of"  woman's  winning;  way  :" — 

"  A  very  beautiful  young  lady  on  the  Point,  not 
long  since,  signed  her  name  to  a  temperance  pledge, 
one°artic!e  ot'which  prohibited  her  receiving  the 
a/ediona/i' attention  of  any  young  gentleman  who 
was  in  any  way  given  to  intemperance.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  tenderhearted  damsel  had,  at  the 
very  time  she  put  her  n.ime  to  the  paper,  a  beau 
with  whom  she  was   well  pleased,  but    who,  nnfor- 


Ercellent  Sentiment. — Governor  Morehead,  of 
North  Carolina,  in  his  inaugural  address,  introduces 
the  following  excellent  sentinient,  which  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country : 

"  Notliing  so  surely  indicates  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  a  people,  as  numerous  school-houf^es 
well  filled  during  the  week,  and  churches  well 
crowded  on  the  sabbath — and  the  latter  is  sure  to 
follow  the  former.  If  we  desire  lo  perpetuate  our 
glorious  political  institutions,  we  must  give  to  all 
our  people  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation 


POUDRETTK. 

This  valuable  manure  may  be  had  on  applicatitm  to  the 
subscriber,  at  the  office  ol  the  "  New  Ynrk  Poiir/relle  Com- 
panij,"  No.  120  Nassau  street, New  York.  It  '\sin-mlorous, 
and  may  be  transporlecl  in  barrels,  on  board  of  any  vessel 
or  steamboat,  without  offence— rand  it  will  be  lound  an  ex- 
ceedingly vahiabic  article  as  &  fertilizer  on  any  soil,  and  for 
ami  crops;  but  more  especially  for  gardens  and  flowers,  as 
there  are  no  foul  seeds  in  it.  Poudrette  has  been  used  for 
Ihree  seasons  with  entire  success  on  L0115  Island,  Ijy  many 
liractical  farmers,  as  may  be  asc-rlained  from  letters  and 
statemenis  made  by  them,  and  published  at  this  office  in  a 
ningalso  the  "  ad  of  incorporntion ,"  granted 


That 


pamphlet  contai:.. ...,_. .  .-  ,  ^ 

to    the  Company   by  the    Legislature  of  the    State  of  New 

York  ;  and  oiher  facts  in  relation  10  the  subject.      Price  3b 

cents  per  bushel.     Barrels  cost  K  cents  each,  and    hidd  4 

bushels.     Persons  wishing  to  make   an   experiment   on   a 

man  wlio  improves  his  intellect  for  six    days  in  the  i  small   sca'e  can  u\Mm  one  barrel  hx  enclnsmg  a  teo  dollar 

,      '     ,  .1  !„„,.,  ,.tn    tIvp  if    thp    current  bank  bill— or //ircc  barrels  by  enclosing^DC  dollars, 

week,  and  on  the  seventh  endeavors  to    give  it   me  |  ^^^^  ,,1  postage.     On  receip/ q/-//i^«ion6t/ the  article  will  be 

id 
dred  dollars— which  entitles 

^,.v..,-  —  ---  ,^11=  ,.  ,    ,  •)(  /,„    I  the  holiJer  to  one  hundred  bushels  ol  poudreiie  annually 

der  the  painful  necessity  of  addressing  Jier,  "fond- 1  they  should  do  unto  hurt — that  man   will  nevei    oe- > 

ly  loved  one  "  a  polite  note,  stating   her    situation,  j  come  a  tijrant,  nnd  he  ran  never  be  made  a  slave." 

the  nature  of  thr,   pledge  she    had    taken 


lunatelv   (accordino-  to  report,)    took  occasionally  a  |  proper  direction,  from  the  precepts  of   our  holy  re-  |  p„,  „p  ^,,,1  forwaideil  as  directed 
^^leetle  too  much."  ^The  matden  was   therefore  utt-  I  ligion-who  learns  to^do  unto    others   as  l,e  wo.tld  j  ^^j;^^^ ^^^ ^'^^;^/;;;;^^ 


and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  her  ever  after  receiving  his 
attention  as  a  lover  "  I  love  you  as  purely  as 
ever,"  was  the  language  of  the  note,  "but  my  word 
has  gone  forth,  and  honor  bids  me  to  respond  to 
your  kindness  only  in  the  light  of  a  friend." 
young  man  found  himself  completely  subdi 
The  words  "I  love  you    as    purely  as    ever. 


in 
nflu- 


The 
ed.— 
'  were 
too  potent.  Determined  not  to  forfeit  such  devo- 
ted affection,  he  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
become  a  temperance  advocate  himsel',  signed  the 
pledge,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Teirrper^>";e  Society.  Young  love's  dream  with 
them  has  already  brightened  into  engagement,  and 
is,  we  understand,  shortly  to  be  consumtnated 
matrimony.  Powerful  and  beautiful  is  thy 
ence,  oh  woman." 

might  of  Military  Men.— The  following  memo- 
randum  was  found  a    number  of  years  ago  in    the 
pocket  book  of  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts.line  : 
August  19,  1783. 
jr'V»iiffeif;hed  at  the  Scale  at  West  Point. 
General  Washington, 
General  Lincoln, 
■.'General   Knox, 
v;General  Huntington, 
:.'<3eneral  Greaton, 
'"Colonel  Sw.ift, 
Colonel  iMichael  Jackson, 
Colonel  Hiini-y  Jackson, 
Lt.  Col.  Huntington, 
Lt.  Col.  Cobb,   , .. 
Lt.  Col.  Humphreys 
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The  Cod-fish.— A  correspondent    of  the    Exeter 
(N.  IL)  New.s  Letter,  speaking  of  the  State  House 
at  Boston,  says— "I  did  not  particularly  notice  the 
ornaments  of  the  Representatives'  Hall,   excepting 
a  statue,  which  seems  to  attract  even    more    atten- 
tion than  that  of  the  Fath.-r  of  his  country— I  mean 
the  likeness  of  a  cod-fish,  which  has   a  conspicuous 
place,  high  and  lifted  up  in  front  of  the  Chair.  The 
Speaker  looks    up  10   the    cod-fish,    and   calls  the 
House  to  order.      The  gentlemen    engaging  in  de- 
bate, as  they  wax    warm  and    animated,  throw    up 
their  hands   and    eyes  to   the  cod-fish,  and    gather 
new  force  and  zeal  and  eloquence.     Even  the  chap- 
lain of  the  House    looks    up  to    the  cod  fish,  as  he 
leads  in  the    devotions  of  the    morning.     I  do    not 
by  any  means  believe  that  the   descendants  of  the 
pilgrims  have  become  idolaters    and    actually  wor- 
ship the    cod-fish,  but  it  is    certainly  looked  tip  to 
with  great  veneration,  if  not  regarded    as    the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  place." 


Titles. — Several  years  ago  there  was  a  young 
English  nobleman  figuring  away  at  Washington. 
He"had  not  much  brains,  but  a  vast  number  of  ti- 
tles, which,  r.otwithstanding  our  present  dislike  to 
them,  have  sometimes  the  effect  of  tickling  the  ear 
amazingly.  Several  young  ladies  were  in  debate, 
going  over  the.  list;— he  is  Lord  Viscount  so  and 
so;  Baron  of  such  a  country,  &c.  "My  fair 
friends,"  exclaimed  the  gallant  Lieut.  N.,  "one  of 
his  titles  you  appear  to  have  forgotten." 
exclaimed  she  eagerly,  "what   is    that?" 


during  the  term  ol  the  charter;  fihy  bushels  in  lime  ior  spring 
use,  and  fifty  bushels  in  time  for  .fall  use  Shares  taken 
soon,  will  be  entitled  to  ihe  spring  iiividend— anil,  if  desired 
for  experiment,  a  lew  bushels  may  be  had  this  fall. 

.411  orilers,  or  applications  in  relation  to  the  business, 
must  be  made  to  the  suliscriher,  I-2U  Nassau  street,  New 
York.  D.  K.  MINOR. 

JJ-  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  "  Nciti  York 
PoudrcUe  Compatnj"  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
"  l.odi  Manuraciunng  Company,"  of  which  Anthony  Dey 
and  Peler  Barthclcmysre,  or  were,  the  managers. 

Dec.  9,  1S40.  3m.  0.  K.  M. 


POIDRETTE. 

The  sulisctibers  reside  in  the  stale  of  New  Jersey,  many 
of  us  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  erectad  by  Anthony  Dey, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  llackensack  river,  in  New 
Jersey,  for  the  manufactory  ol  Urate  and  Poudretle,  called 
"  yVie"  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company  "  We  have  used  tl.i.- 
poudretle  on  the  Spring  Crops  this  year,  I84i'.  We  find  11. 
a  valuable  manure,  superior  to  any  oiher  kind  thai  we  hacc 
ever  used,  and  considering  the  facility  of  Us  trannportation 
lo  Ihefeld,  ihe  small  quantity  required  in  the  application  to 
the  crops,  tke  quickness  of  its  operation  on  vegelable  matlen , 
and  the  ease  xcilh  which  it  can  be  applied,— a\\\enA  lo  recom- 
mend its  use  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  as  (^e  cheapest  and 
best  manure, and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Those  of  us  who  have  applied  it  to  corn  and  potatoes  think 
that  il  ripens  those  vegetables  quicker  than  anv  other  ma.v 
niire  bv  several  weeks.  .; 

Dated  New  Jersey,  October,  1640. 


Jacob  D.  Van   Winkle. 
John  J:  Neukirk. 
John  Tise. 
Daniel  Van  Riper. 
George  Demotl. 
Henry  Drayton. 
Josiah  Hornblower. 
■Corns.  Van  Winkle. 


P.  F.  Welsh. 
G.  C.  Van  Riper 

George  Tise. 
William  Wood. 
John  Duryee. 
George  Newkirk. 
Garret  Newkirk. 
Daniel  Vreeland. 


'Ah," 
He  is 


It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  average  weight    Barren  of  Intellect:'  was  the  reply, 
e  eleven  distingui:jhed  revidutionary  officers. 


of  thes 

was  214  pounds.  The  heaviest  weight  having  j 
beqnGeneral  Knox,  who-  weighed  280  pounds,  and  i 
thei  lightest,  (ireneral  Huntington,  who  weighed 
132  pounds.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  bi- 
ographers of  eminent  men,  never  unless  under  cir 
cumstancea  of  a  jieculiar  character,  record  the  weight 
or  (liinensjons  of  th,6,;jclay  tenements  which  were 
the  abode  of  their  immortal  spirits. 

■  Young  farmeiiSi  wheii  you.  are  looking  ^ut  tor  a 

wife,  ask  the  same  qttcstioln:'     '  ■ 

A  girl  was  presented  to  Jatnes  1.  -as  an  English 
prodigy,  because  sht^'iiva^'  d'eoply  learned.  The 
peTsori';\vW6  iijt'rodiicjfed  her,  bbasted  of  h'er'pi-dfi- 
ciency  in  ancient  languages.  "  I  can  assure  your 
maje3l"y,"~sliTa  'h8,".",that,,3l)eican  both  speak  and 
write  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew."  "These  are 
rare  attainments  for  ii  damsel,"  feaid  Jattiea  ;'«' biJt 
pray  tell  nie  can  she  spin  ?"       ' 


Definition  of  a  GcnMsmun.- Gentility  is  neither 
in  birth,  manner,  nor  fashion,  but  in  the  mind.  A 
high  sense  of  honor,  a  determination  never  to  take 
a  °mean  advantage  of  another,  an  adherence  to 
truth,  delicacy  and  politeness  towards  those  with 
with  whom  you  may  have  dealings,  are  the  essen- 
tial and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Solitude  Stceetened.— To  shut  a  boy  up  in  a  cel- 
lar, and  let  him  have  free  access  to  the  molasses 
cask. 

"How  dreadful  short  the  days  are,"  as  the  wo- 
man said  when  she  let  her  breakfast  dishes  stand 
till  she  had  read  a  novel. 


Shares  in  the  above  company  are  $100  each,  and  may  he 
had  by  applying  lo  Anthony  Dey  No.  73  Cedar  St.  New 
York.— The  ovvner  will  receive  20  per  cent,  jirr  annum, 
payable  in  money,  or  30  bushels  of  Poudretle.  The  price  to 
those  who  buy  Poudretle. is  40  cents  a  bushel.  It  costs  lh« 
Stockholders  12  cenls  a  bushel.  One  cents  worth,  that  is,' 
20  Gills,  will  manure  20  hills  of  corn,  and  the  like  quantity 
1.5  hills  of  Potatoes. 

Newspapers  friendly  to  agriculture  wiil  confer  a  favor  (i!l 
the  Farmers  and  Gardeners  bv  uubhsnmg  ■-.^e  afioTC. 

Dec.  32. 


NEW  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  from  London  a  choice  coir, 
lection  of  Flower  Seeds,  which,  with  tlio^e  raised  by  them- 
selves, constitute  all  worthy  ol  cultivation.  Price  from  6  1-4 
to  2o  cents  per  piiper.  Assortment  of  those  marked  6  1-4 
cen's  "^0  papers  for  one  dollar,  and  others  in  ihe  same  pro- 
portion. 

Feb.  10. 


JOS.  BRECK&CO. 


A  man  is    said  to  be    "over    head   and   ears   in 
debt,"  when  he  hasn't  paid  for  his  hat. 


NEW    ENGLAND    F  A  R  iW  E  R  . 

A     WKKKLY    PAPER. 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  come 
inlo  the  hands  of  ihe  subscriber,  be  •  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publisliers  to  inlbrm  the  public  tliiil  the  price  of 
ihe  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  be  $8 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $i2  50  if  not  piiid  within    thirty 

"^''  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — Postinastors  are  required  by  law  to  frank  ,ill  I 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  wilhoiit  1 
expense  to  subscribers. 

Mr  Geo.  Tappan  is  our  agent  at  New  Bedford,  Mass 
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N.    E.    FARMER, 


SEVENTH  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT 
THE  STATE  HOUSE. 
We  had  not  space  last  week  for  iiisertinjr  our 
notes  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  rneetin'g  in 
full.  We  now  su|,ply  the  oinis.sion  in  part.  Many 
of  Dr.  .Tackson's  remarks  we  do  not  retain.  All 
that  ive  shall  add  from  him  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing'  paragraph. 

It  has  been  maintained  (originally  by  Berzellins) 
that  there  is  in  the  soil  a  pecnliar  substance,  which 
he  called  geine.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
this  geine  contains  several  substances,  varying  in 
their  proportions  in  different  soils.  Dr.  Jacirson, 
some  time  since  ascertained  this  by  his  own  analy- 
sis, (and  if  we  are  correct  i:i  our  recollection,  an- 
nounced the  discovery  last  year.)  The  last  steam 
ship  from  England  brought  a  work  in  which  Ber- 
zellius  states  that  he  has  himself  found  in  what  he 
had  called  geine,  the  very  substances  which  Dr.  J. 
had  discovered.  One  of  these  substances  is  called 
apocrenic  acid,  which  forms  with  lime  an  almost 
insoluble  salts.  But  there  are  five  organic  matters 
found  in  all  soils,  which  form  with"  lime  soluble 
combinations,  and  thus  furni-sh  food  for  plants. 

Mr  Colrnan  exhibited  several  specimens  of  corn 
received  from  New  Haven,  where,  as  he  informed 
us,  the  Inhibition  of  this  product,  at  their  show  last 
autumn,  was  extensive  and  rich.  We  saw  nothing 
in  the  specimens  indicating  any  variety  that  is  new 
to  this  section  of  the  country.  These  corns  were 
distributed  among  the  gentlemen  present. 

Mr  Teschemacher  exhibited  several  geraniums 
which  had  been  subjected  to  a  new  mode  of  treat- 
ment for  promoting  their  growlli.  The  foliage  was 
lu.xuriant;  the  leaves  were  6  1-2  inches  in  diame- 
ter, while  those  on  a  plant  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way  were  but  4  1-2  inches  broad.  The  process  he 
chose  not  to  describe  until  the  experiment  had  been 
extended  far  enough  to  determine  its  effects  upon 
the  flower.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  pro- 
cess, a  work  of  Prof.  Liebig  has  been  received, 
which  contains  an  hypothesis  in  relation  to  vegeta- 
ble growth  similar  to  that  upon  which  Mr  Tesche- 
macher has  been  acting.  The  value  of  Liebig's 
work,  time  and  experiments  must  determine. 

[If  we  correctly  understand  the  matter,  Liebig's 
view  i.s,  that  vegetation  is  mainly  promoted  by  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonin  from  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  that  the  great  use  of  manures  is 
to  furnish  carbonic  acid  and  amn.onia  in  the  atmos- 
phere, around  the  leaves.] 


"Hubback,"  into  his  herd  of  Teeswater  caltlo,  about 
the  year  1778.  "  It  may  be  asserted  that  we  have 
no  superior  Short-Horns  which  do  not  claim  descent 
nearly  or  remotely  from  "Hubback." 

My  object  more  particularly  at  this  time  is  to  re- 
quest your  worthy  Commissioner,  Mr  Colmau,  to 
publish  a  particular  account  of  the  "three  pure 
bloods"  which  he  once  owned  :  by  doing  it  lie  will 
confer  a  favor  on  all  breeders  of  the  improved  Dur- 
ham Short  Horned  cattle  in  this  country.  I  wish 
the  breeder's  name  of  his  "three  pure  bloods,"  the 
name  of  their  sire,  grand  sire,  &c.,  the  sire  of  their 
dams,  grand  dams,  &c.,  and  as  full  and  particular  a 
pedigree  as  can  be  given,  that  all  breeders  may 
know  what  strain  of  blood  to  avoid. 

For  a  history  of  this  breed  of  cattle,  I  refer  for  a 
full  account  to  Yoiiatt's  Treatise  on  Cattle,  publish- 
ed in  London,  in  1834,  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  republished  in  this  country. 

HERD  BOOK. 
Connecticut,  Feb.  21s<,  1841. 
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For  the  New  Eiigliiiid  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


Fur    the  New  England  Farmer. 

ORIGIN  OF  THEIMPr'ovED  SHORTHORNS. 
Ai.LF.v  Putnam,  Esq.— Sir— I  noticed  with  sur- 
prise the  remarks  made  at  the  4th  and  .5th  Agricul- 
:ural  Meetings,  published  in  the  two  last  numbers 
)f  your  highly  valuable  paper,  regarding  the  origin 
)f  the  improved  Durham  Short-Horned  race  of  cat- 
.le.  Mr  Charles  Colling  was  the  successful  foun-  n,  .= 
ler  of  that  breed,  by  the    introduction  of  the  bull  I  born  so. 


ERRORS  CORRECTED. 
Allen  Putnam,  Esq. — Dear  Sir — When  gen- 
tlemen of  the  legal  profession  file  bills  in  e<|^ity, 
they  are  occasionally  compelled  to  abandon  them 
and  file  new  bills  ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  beg 
leave  to  make  the  proper  amendment.  1  am  in  the 
latter  position,  and  desire  to  correct  two  errors 
which  I  committed  in  the  few  remarks  1  made  at 
the  Fifth  Agricultural  Meeting. 

I  slated  that  the  improvement  of  the  Short  Horns 
by  Mr  Charles  Colling  commenced  by  a  cross  with 
a  polled  Galloway  cow.  Such  I  find  is  not  the 
fact ;  yet  according  to  Youatt,  it  seems  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  cross  was  calculated  to  reduce  the 
size  and  improve  the  symmetry  of  Mr  Colling's  herd. 
He  also  says  of  Colling's  sale  made  in  1810,  "  In  a 
sale  of  48  lots  realizing  £7,115  I7s.,  Lady  and  her 
descendants  sold  for  a  larger  sum  than  any  other 
family  obtained."  Lady  was  of  the  "  alloy,"  and 
this  fact  clearly  establishes  the  high  estimate  put 
upon  this  cross  at  that  period. 

It  was  with  the  bull  Hubback  that  Mr  Colling 
commenced  his  successful  career  as  a  breeder.— 
This  bull,  it  seems,  was  smaller  than  the  Teeswa- 
ter, and  that  he  first  commenced  his  reduction  of 
the  size  of  the  animal  by  the  use  of  this  bull,  and 
that  his  herd  were  in  high  repute  prior  to  his  cross 
with  the  Galloway   cow. 

1  stated  that  we  have  two  cows  whose  dam  was 
sired  by  Comet  (15,5.)  1  should  have  said  grand 
dam. 

By  giving  this  a  place  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Farmer,  you  will  confer  a  favor. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WELLS  LATHROP. 
Springfield,  Feb.  261^. 


It  is  much  more  honorable  to  be  noble  than  to  be 


LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Mr  Putnam— I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  Agricultural  Commissioner   on  Thursday  even 
ing,  that  a  reprint  of   Liebig's  new  work  on    Acrri- 
cultural  Chemistry  was  being   prepared  here   and  I 
trust  it  will  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  will    place  it 
in  the  hands  of  all  to  whom  the  subject  of  the  cul- 
tivation  of  the  soil  is  interesting.      ihis  chiefly  be 
cause  it  contains  facts  and  their  application  which 
however  known  to  the  few,  have  not   been  hitherto 
widely  disseminated.     Thus  those  who  have  waded 
through  the  scientific  periodicals  of  Europe  for  the 
last  two  years,   cannot    fail    to  have    observed    the 
clear  indications  of  the  discovery  of  the  existence 
of  large  portions  of  nitrogen    in    seeds  and  plants- 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  known  to    some  even    in 
this  country  that  ammonia,  from    which    vec-etation 
receives  its  chief  supply  of  this  substance  (nitr.xren  ) 
exists  in  rain  and  snow   water.     The  great    practi- 
cal   discovery    of   Liebig    unquestionably   is,   that 
plants  derive  a  portion  of  the  large  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen so  necessary  for    their   existence,  from    the 
ammonia  which  is  carried  down  to  the  roots   by  the 
rain— which  rain    in.bibes  this    ammonia  from    the 
atmosphere,  in  which  it  is  disseminated  by  the    pu. 
trefaction  of   various  organic   substances.       Thus 
the  old  saying  that  the  rain  clears   the  air,  is   more 
true  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 

So  also,  the  action  of  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid  into  solid  carbon  and  oxygen  by  plants 
has  been  long  known,  and  the  decomposition  of  wa- 
ter by  seeds  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  has  been 
likewise  considered  as  proved  by  later  experiments. 
In  this  work  of  Liebig,  who  has  already  earned 
well  merited  fame  as  an  analyst  of  organic  sub- 
stances, these  and  many  other  facts  are  arranged 
and  properly  applied  to  agriculture.  The  conside- 
ration of  them  by  the  farmer  must  be  of  advantage 
to  him,  and  will,  no  doubt,  excite  that  attention  "to 
the  subject  which  is  so  much  desired  both  by  the 
scientific  and  the  practical   man. 

Some  ot  the  decompositions  above  alluded  to 
are  operations  of  frequent  occurrence  in  laboratories' 
— the  detail  of  the  methods  by  which  they  are  per- 
formed, is  familiar  to  every  chemist ;  and  yet  the 
vegetable   physiologist   wishes   to  refer  them  to  a 

mysterious  cause  which  he  calls   vitality a   cause 

which  if  once  admitted  and  settled,  places  a  bar  to 
farther  examination  into  the  operations  of  nature. 
I  had  much  rather  consider  the  arrangement  of  the 

cells  and  vessels  of  a  vegetable  as  a   voltaic  pile 

the  hairs,  some  of  which  are  pointed,  others  tipped 
with  knobs,  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name  or 
more  knowledge,  glands,  as  collectors  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  These  decompositions  then  by  which 
ammonia  surrendersits  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  its 
solid  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  water  its  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  would  be  perfectly  simple  and  understood  ; 
as  would  also  the  cause  why  moisture  or  dampness 
often  impedes  the  experiments  of  the  electrical  phi- 
losopher—the fluid  being  conveyed  away  for  the  use 
of  vegetation.  ' 

Whatever  may  be  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  I  am 
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far  from  offering  them  as  facts,  having  neither  suf- 
licient  proofs  of  them  nor  leisure  to  institute  exi>eri- 
ments  on  tlic  subject.  I  only  wish  to  enter  uiy  pro- 
test against  the  term  vilallbj,  as  closing  the  door  to 
examination,  and  of  expressing  my  satisfaction  al 
the  chance  that  is  offered  by  the  i)ublication  of  such 
a  work  as  that  of  Liebig,  for  new  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  agricultural  and  vegetable  chemistry. 

J.  E.  T. 


COMPOST. 

Fearing  that  we  may  not  have  done  justice  to 
Dr.  Jackson  or  to  his  subject,  in  our  condensed  re- 
port of  his  remarks  at  the  7tli  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing, we  are  about  to  make  him  speak  for  himself, 
by"quoting  from  his  valuable  report  on  the  geologi- 
cal and  agricultural  survey  of  Rhode  Island. 

"Peat  and  swamp  muck  occur  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  State,  and  farms  arc  so  situated  that 
they  may  be  abundantly  supplied  with  them. 

I  am  confidently  of  opinion  tliat  when  the  value 
of  those  substances  is  fully  known,  they  will  be 
eao-erly  sought  for,  as  the  basis  of  compost  manures. 
They  are  extensively  employed  in  Europe  for  this 
purpose,  and  are  highly  esteemed. 

Lord  Meadowbank,  who  first  called  the  attention 
of  British  agriculturists  to  this  valuable  substance, 
states,  "that  after  long  and  watchful  experience  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  powers  and  duration  of  this 
species  of  compost.  In  every  diversity  of  soil,  it 
has  given  returns  in  nowise  inferior  to  the  best 
barn-yard  dung,  applied  in  the  same  quantity,  and 
that  it  is  equal  if  not  preferable  in  its  effects  for 
the  first  three  years,  and  decidedly  superior  after- 
wards." 

"The  carcase  of  a  dead  horse,  which  is  often 
suffered  to  pollute  the  air  by  its  noxious  elfluvia, 
has  been  happily  employed  in  decomposing  twenty 
tons  of  peat  earth,  and  transforming  it  into  the  most 
enriching  manure."— (See  Young's  Letters  of  Ag- 
ricola,  letter  25,  p.  238.) 

In  this  country  experience  has  also  demonstra- 
ted the  value  of  peat  composts.  Elias  Phinney, 
Esq.,  of  Lexington,  and  Mr  Haggorston,  of  Water- 
town,  who  are  excellent  practical  farmers,  both  de- 
clare that  a  composted  manure  made  of  three  parts 
of  peat  and  one  of  stable  manure,  is  equal  in  value 
to  its  bulk  of  clear  st-ilile  dung,  and  is  more  per- 
manent in  its  effects.  Mr  Phinney  has  also  been 
remarkably  successful  in  reclaiming  peat  bogs,  and 
values  such  land  for  tillage  more  than  his  uplands. 
I  have  seen  the  various  methods  of  managing 
peat  composts  fully  carried  into  effect,  in  every 
form  described,  and  am  satisfied  that  when  its  use 
is  fully  understood,  and  it  shall  be  generally  ap- 
plied in  Rhode  Island,  that  a  new  and  prosperous 
era  will  dawn  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 

In  composting  peat,  the  farmer  should  be  atten- 
tive to  the  principles  on  which  the  art  is  founded, 
otherwise  by  deviating  he  may  commit  important 
errors. 

It  is  essential  that  animal  matters  of  some  kind 
should  be  mixed  with  the  peat,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  its  decomposition,  and  to  produce  the  re- 
quisite gases.  Lime  is  employed  to  decompose  the 
peat,  neutralize  acids,  and  to  disengage  ammoniacal 
gas  from  the  animal  substances. 

The  peat  greedily  absorbs  every  particle  of  am- 
monia, and  becomes  in  part  soluble  in  water.  The 
sohible  matter  produced  is  principally  the  npocre- 
nate  of  ammonia.  Crenatc  of  ammonia  and  crenate 
of  lime  are  also  dissolved. 


Where  an  excess  of  animal  matter  and  lime  are 
employed,  free  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed.  If 
the  compost  is  mixed  witn  earth  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  long  time,  nitre  is  produced,  the  ope- 
ration taking  place  more  rapidly  in  the  summer 
months. 

Potash,  soda,  soapers'  waste  lu|Uors  and  ashes, 
may  also  be  advantageously  mixed  with  peat,  and 
will  serve  to  render  it  soluble  and  fertilizing. 

Peat  may  likewise  bo  used  to  absorb  the  liquid 
manures,  which  ought  to  be  collected  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  every  barn-yard,  the  dry  peat  absorbing 
like  a  sponge.  It  afterwards  undergoes  fermenta- 
tion, in  roMsequence  of  the  animal  liquids  absorbed. 
!t  is  stated  by  Mr  John  Young,  in  his  letters  of 
Agricola,  that  the  liquid  manures  are  of  the  same 
value  as  the  solid,  and  "that  (me  ton  of  the  solid 
dung  will  make  four  tons  of  compost,  and  four  tons 
more  may  be  made  from  the  urine  discharged  by 
the  cattle  in  the  same  given   time." 

Night  soil  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  may 
.  be  composted  with  peat  to  great  advantage,  provid- 
ed it  is  thoroughly  limed,  in  order  to  effect  its  de- 
composition. It  is  thus  deprived  of  its  peculiar 
odor,  and  gives  off  ammonia  in  great  quantities,  so 
as  to  saturate  the  peat. 

After  considering  the  numerous  methods  of  pre- 
paring peat  composts,  I  ought  to  urge  the  farmers 
throughout  the  Stale,  to  begin  forthwith  to  collect 
and  prepare  large  quantities  of  this  manure  for  the 
improvement  of  their  farms,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  produce  of  the  land  will  soon  be  more  than 
doubled.  Every  farmer  who  has  a  bog  or  swamp, 
whenever  his  business  will  allow  him  time,  and  the 
peat  can  be  dug,  ought  to  obtain  large  quantities 
and  throw  it  up  on  the  uplands  to  drain,  by  which 
its  weight  will  be  very  much  diminished,  and  by 
atmospheric  infiuences  its  quality  is  improved,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost.  It 
may  then  be  transported  to  the  barn-yard  or  hog 
styes,  and  there  be  converted  into  compost  by  mix- 
ture with  animal  excrements.  Or  it  may  be  made 
into  heaps  in  the  corners  of  the  fields,  where  it  is 
to  be  used,  fish  dung  or  some  other  animal  matters 
being  mixed  with  it.  Lime  may  be  put  in  at  the 
same  time  with  the  animal  matters,  or  it  may  be 
introduced  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  compost 
is  dug  over,  in  case  it  has  remained  through  the 
winter." 


CULTIVATION    OF    THE   PINE    ON    THE 
SHORES  OF  GASCONY. 

We  take  the  following  interesting  article  from  a 
London  literary  and  theological  periodical,  entitled 
the  Christian  Teacher: 

Economy  is  the  welfare  of  states  as  of  individu- 
als. By  economy,  in  its  best  and  widest  sense,  is 
meant,  that  just  end  wise  distribution  of  means  and 
efforts,  which  out  of  the  given  conditions  firoduces 
the  largest  sum  of  good  and  happiness. 

To  spend  little,  is  but  one  and  a  very  meagre 
branch  of  economy — in  many  instances  no  econo- 
my at  all.  In  states  especially,  to  gather  much  is 
at  all  events  ei|ually  important.  \\  hen  we  look 
around  upon  the  world,  survey  the  numbers  in  want 
almost  of  their  daily  bread,  while  Ihe  earth  given 
to  man  to  be  subdued  and  rendered  productive  by 
the  labor  of  his  hands,  is  still,  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cases,  totally  without  culture,  and  Jiewr,  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  producing  what  it  is  capable 
by  skill  and  industry  of  being  made  to  produce,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  our  knowledge  of 


the  science  of  political  economy  is  in  its  very  in- 
fancy— its  true  principles  little  practiced  or  under- 
stood. Man  is  seen  on  all  sides  in  that  most  af- 
fecting of  all  situations,  willing  to  labor,  crying  for 
the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  work,  starving  in 
want  of  the  merest  necessaries  of  life,  while  the 
bounteous  earth  lies  spread  around  hiin,  offering 
her  liberal  rewards  for  labor,  and  not  finding  hands. 
What  inexhaustible  mines  of  wealth  yet  unex- 
plored does  the  surface  even  of  our  own  well-peo- 
pled and  well-cultivated  British  islands  present; 
wliat  sources  of  riches,  strength  and  happiness  lie 
buried  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  alone  I 

Soils  far  more  ungrateful  have,  by  a  judicious 
and  economical  culture,  been  made  the  fruitful 
.source  of  wealth  and  felicity,  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  contemplation  more  useful  and  agreeable,  than 
that  of  such  a  picture. 

The  manner  in  which  sand  hills,  such  as  those 
which,  covered  with  wiry  grass,  line  many  ot  our 
shores,  have  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  France 
been  rendered  useful  and  productive  in  a  high  de- 
gree, is  a  striking  example  of  well-directed  and 
successful  efforts  of  this  nature. 

In  the  departments  of  the  Gironde  and  of  the 
Lnni'ts,  on  the  shores  of  that  stormy  ocean  which 
raves  between  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  and  Bay- 
onne,  the  most  magnificent  pine  forests  are  at  this 
day  waving,  where  not  many  years  ago  was  noth- 
ing but  a  dreary  and  threatening  desert  of  sand. 

These  forests  cover  an  immense  extent  of  land 
round  Teste  and  the  basin  of  Arcachon,  and  might 
be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  above 
mentioned  coast,  an  extent  of  si.xty  French  leagues, 
or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Erglish  miles. 

Teste  and  the  basin  of  Arcachon  will  he  found, 
on  consulting  the  map,  to  lie  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  the 
Gironcie,  from  which  the  department  of  the  Landes 
extends  southwards.  'Ivery  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  French  geography  has  heard  of  the 
Landes;  of  those  immense  level  plain?,— and  has 
pictured  to  himself  their  dreary  monotony — their 
shepherds  elevated  on  stilts  and  wrapped  in  grey 
sheep-skins,  leaning  upon  their  staffs,  and  natch- 
in",  motionless,  the  flocks  scattered  over  the  meas- 
ureless pasture. 

The  force  of  the  western  wind  has  raised  upon 
this  coast,  as  upon  many  others,  hills  of  sand,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  metres  in  height,  (a  metre  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  English  yard.)  The  French 
irive  these  sand  hills  the  name  of  Dunes:  they  are 
compojed  entirely  of  the  dry  sea  sand,  driven  in- 
wards in  various  places,  as  upon  some  of  our  own 
coasts. 

These  sand  hills  having  attained  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, fall — are  driven  forward  by  the  wind,  and  in- 
vading the  plains  behind  them,  menace  the  Landes 
with  inevitable  destruction. 

Populous  towns  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ad- 
vance of  this  slow,  but  as  it  was  long  thought,  irre- 
sistible enemy.  The  Dunes  advanced  annually, 
and  the  gradual  destruction  of  tlie  productive  plains 
mio-lit  be  predicted  with  mathematical  certainty. — 
Even  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  itself  seemed  doomed, 
sooneror  later,  to  perish  under  this  deluge  of  sand. 
This  state  of  things  at  last  excited  public  atten- 
tion, and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
means  of  arresting  this  fata!  progression  were 
sought  for,  and,  as  is  the  usual  consequence  of  be- 
ing sought  for,  found. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Bremontier,  we  do  not 
know  whether  he   is  yet  living  or  not,  imagined    a 
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method  of  stnyiiifr  the  pln^iio,  and  of  rendei-in;4'  this 
clement  of  desolation  and  dospnir  a  source  of  ivcalth 
and  population.  He  formed  and  execntoi!  the  [)ro- 
ject  of  coverino;  these  movinj^  hills  with  forests  of 
pine  (le  Pin  marHimeJ  the  roots  of  'vhich,  by  con- 
glomeratin?  to{;ether  these  lifrht  particles,  and 
forming;  them  into  heaps  of  solid  enrlh,  niifjht  fix 
them  permanently  in  their  place,  and  arrest  their 
further  progress. 

Fifteen  thousand  hectares  are  now  covered  with 
the  pine:  those  plantations  which  date  from  the 
time  when  Bren)ontier  began  his  operations,  now 
present  to  the  eye,  in  place  of  the  desolate  sand 
hills,  majnifjcent  forests,  wavinij  majestic  above 
the  restless  ocean. 

The  Dimes  e.vtend  sixty  Icayiies,  liein^'  in  breadth 
from  three  quarters  of  a  league  to  three  leagues  : 
the  hills  are  intersected  by  vallies,  called  in  tlie 
country  Ledes. 

The  trees  are  raised  from  seeds,  cast  on  the  spot 
on  which  they  are  intended  to  grow — they  are  not 
transplanted:  when  the  seed  is  sown,  the  moving 
of  the  light  sand  is  prevented  by  covering  the 
ground  with  brambles  or  young  pine  branches,  fif- 
teen hundred  faggots  of  these  being  necessary  to 
cover  one  hectare  :  the  seeds  are  sown  thick,  and 
when  the  young  plants  are  of  seven  or  ei^ht  years, 
the  first  thinning  is  made.  If  there  were  any  means 
of  cheap  transport,  these  thinnings,  sold  at  Bordeaux, 
would  be  e.Ntremely  profitable.  After  this  thinning, 
the  remaining  plants  grow  with  increased  vigor, 
and  in  ten  years  reach  the  height  of  filteen  to  twen- 
ty feet;  at  the  end  of  twentyfive  years  they  pro- 
duce turpentine.  A  hectare  of  pines  produces  this 
article  to  the  value  of  from  25  to  GO  francs,  (that  is 
from  £1  to  £2  Ss.  sterling,)  according  to  the  age  of 
the  plants, — -a  pretty  cojisiderable  profit  from  what 
was  once  an  unprofitable,  and  worse  than  unprofita- 
ble desert. 

*  #  »  #  # 

The  infinite  teeming  earth  seems,  even  now,  but 
to  be  beginning  to  open  her  riches  ;  man  is  yet 
only  guessing  at  the  powers  of  the  mighty  mother — 
only  gathering  the  first  scanty  fruits  of  the  wealth 
lying  hidden  in  her  bosom,  as  the  reward  of  sci- 
ence, exertion,  enlightened  benevolence  and  peace." 


AGRICULTURAL  READING. 

It  may  easily  be  shown  tliat  there  is  no  single 
occupation  or  business  in  life,  where  extensive 
knowledge  is  more  necessary  than  it  is  to  a  full 
understanding  and  proper  practice  of  agriculture. 
There  is  none  so  intimately  blended  with  all  the 
important  branches  of  the  natural  sciences  iis  this  ; 
none  to  which  geology,  chemistry,  botany  and  ento- 
mology, are  such  important  contributors  and  invalu- 
able auxiliaries.  The  earth,  the  air,  are  full  of  in- 
struction to  the  farmer  ;  the  pebble,  leaf,  insect ; 
the  composition  and  decomposition  of  matter  and 
its  causes,  are  all  before  him,  all  constantly  goinu 
on  around  him,  all  inviting  attention  as  part  of  the 
processes  he  must  produce  if  he  is  a  successful  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  He  must  read:  and  if  he  feels 
the  value  of  knowledge  himself,  he  will  be  propor- 
tionably  anxious  that  those  around  him,  his  neio-h- 
boring  farmers,  his  friends,  should  read  also.  A 
community  of  knowledge  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  ties  thatcan  bind  society  to^'ether  ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  topic,  it  is  a  bond  of  feeling  and 
interest  not  easily  broken  or  destroyed.  An  intel- 
ligent practical  man  may  change  the  whole  course 
of  agriculture  111  a    neighborhood,  and  give  an   im- 


pulse to  its  prosperity,  which  may  endure  long  after 
the  cause  is  forgotten.  We  have  seen  a  man  go 
into  a  neighborhood  of  farmers,  respectable  men, 
but  who  did  not  read,  and  felt  the  old  fashion  con- 
tempt and  aversion  for  those  who  did.  'I'his  man 
was  a  reader  of  agricultural  papers,  and  when  an 
improvement  was  pointed  out  that  his  good  judg- 
ment showed  was  adapted  to  his  means,  his  farm, 
or  his  circumstances,  he  adopted  it  at  once.  He 
improved  his  farm  by  draining  his  lands,  and  nearly 
doubling  the  ordinary  crops,  by  skilful  cropping 
and  rotation.  Ho  improved  his  stock  by  purchas- 
ing at  great  cost,  superior  animals  to  breed  fmm. 
His  neighbors  at  first  called  him  a  "book  farmer," 
and  sneered  at  his  management.  They  soon  found 
the  laugh  was  on  the  wrong  side,  and  began  lo  in- 
quire the  causes.  If  he  could  get  a  neighbor  to 
read,  his  periodicals  were  always  at  their  service; 
and  if  he  met  a  brother  farmer,  some  proposition 
was  made  or  some  inquiry  started  which  he  was 
sure  wolUI  lead  to  useful  results.  Soon  they  found 
agricultural  papers  necessary,  and  became  subscri- 
bers themselves;  an  agricultural  paper  has  become 
as  indispensable  as  a  political  one,  and  its  arrival 
is  always  looked  for  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  prominent  farmers  of  that  neighborhood  are 
now  readers — several  difl^erent  publications  are  re- 
ceived ;  and  when  they  meet,  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  different  modes  of  husbandry  are  freely 
and  intelligently  discussed.  We  would  wish  to 
see  such  examples  as  this  more  frequently  imitnted. 
When  thfy  become  common,  it  will  be  a  proud  day 
for  American  agriculture.  In  such  instances,  we 
trace  the  true  secret  of  improvement,  for  although 
the  looker-on  may  at  first  sneer  at  the  reader,  he  is 
sure  eventually  to  imitate  first  the  improvements 
he  makes,  and  lastly  his  course  of  reading.  We 
ask  it  then  as  a  favor,  of  every  friend  to  agricultu- 
ral improvement,  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  farming 
periodicals  lo  the  notice  of  his  neighbors — let 
them  be  induced  to  become  subscribers — to  read, 
to  reflect  on  the  means  of  improving  their  cultiva- 
tion— and  a  point  will  be  gained,  which  will  afford 
a  rational  hope  of  rapidly  increasing  and  permanent 
prosperity. — Albany  Cult. 


Examine  your  Implements It    is   well    in    this 

mouth  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  your  farm- 
ing implements ;  ascertain  what  are  wanting,  what 
new  repairs,  what  new  ones  are  to  be  introduced, 
&c.,  that  all  may  be  ready  when  required  for  use. 
It  is  not  good  policy  when  the  seed  is  sown,  to  find 
you  must  wait  until  a  harrow  can  be  constructed 
or  your  neighbor  has  done  using  his,  before  you 
can  cover  it ;  or  when  you  are  ready  to  plant  or 
mow,  to  find  that  you  have  hoes  without  handles 
and  broken  snaiths  to  your  scythes.  All  are  more 
or  less  dependent,  but  the  practice  of  borrowing 
agricultural  implements  should  be  discountenanced 
as  much  as  possible,  since  they  are  all  so  cheap 
that  where  they  are  wanted  frequently,  the  old  ad- 
age, that  it  is  better  to  borrow  than  to  buy,  is  fully 
reversed. — lb. 


Slander  is  a  leprosy  that  cleaves  to  all  mankind. 
Where  you  can  find  one  who  would  willingly  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  an  evil  report,  there  are  five 
hundred  who  would  more  willingly  spread  it — Anon. 


Ho  who  exchanges  his  own  good  opinion  for  that 
of  another,  makes  a  miserable  bargain. 


The  strongest  armor  is  worn  inside  the  bosom. 


Steel  Ohk. — Important  Discovery. — In  the  town 
of  Diiane,  Franl;iiu  co.,  New  York,  is  a  vein  o? 
magnetic  oxide,  di.stinguislicd  from  the  other  mine- 
rals of  that  region  by  it  capacity  of  yielding,  direct- 
ly fnmi  the  process  of  smelting,  a  substance  pos- 
sessing all  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
manufactureil  steel.  From  the  analysis  it  appears 
that  the  properties  of  the  substance  resulting  from 
the  smelting  of  this  mineral  are  inherent,  and  not 
the  result  of  any  new  or  peculiar  process  of  assay. 
However  little  the  world  may  be  prepared  to  give 
credence  to  the  existence  of  such  a  mineral  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide,  the  fact  is  now  too  well  establish- 
ed to  admit  of  skeptici.'in),  and  no  one  who  will  ox. 
amine  the  edge  tools  and  cutleiy  of  all  kinds  that 
have,  during  the  past  season,  been  cast  from  this 
mineral  and  sent  out  into  most  of  the  cities  for  sam- 
ples, can  do  so  great  violence  to  his  own  senses,  as 
to  doubt  any  longer  the  existence  of  a  natiiriil  steel, 
from  which,  by  the  simple  mode  of  moulding  and 
casting,  razor  blades,  penknives,  shears,  plane  irons, 
gouges,  axes  of  all  sizes  uiid  descriptions,  and  ev- 
ery variety  of  tools  of  the  machinist  and  carpenter's 
shop,  are  at  once  produced,  having  all  the  proper- 
ties and  best  qualities  of  the  purest  steel. 

We  have  actually  seen  some  samples  of  articles 
cast  out  of  this  newly  discovered  ore  which  have 
been  brought  to  this  city,  and  are  intended,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  presented  to  the  "National  Inslitutioi:.'' 
— JVutional  Intel. 


Churning  Milk  in  .Mexico. — We  find  the  follow- 
ing in    the    Albany  Cultivator  :  it  may  be  true. 

"Many  patents  have  been  granted  for  various 
kinds  of  churns  in  our  Yankee  land,  which  probably 
in  most  cases  originated  from  those  who  were  ac- 
customed to  the  "good  old  way,"  but  it  strikes  me 
that  the  Mexican  churn  beats  all  your  Yankee  in- 
ventions for  ease,  pleasure  and  saving  of  time.  The 
method,  as  communicated  to  me  by  Joseph  Green- 
ham,  a  merchant  of  Vera  Cruz,  is:  to  enclose  two 
tin  cans  in  a  green  cow-hide,  the  size  of  them  to 
correspond  to  the  quantity  of  milk:  the  hide  will 
shrink  on  drying  and  adhere  tight  to  the  cans,  and 
being  placed  one  on  each  side  of  a  trotting  horse, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  saddle-bags.  When  filled 
nearly  full  with  milk,  the  Mexican  has  only  to 
mount  the  steed  and  ride  into  town  from  Medilin" 
to  Vera  Cruz,  the  distance  eight  miles  •  the  motion 
of  the  horse  effects  the  separation  of  the  bu  lerfrom 
the  milk,  and  the  rider  has  only  to  pocket  the  cash 
for  his  buttermilk  and  butter,  and  at  his  leisure 
wend  his  way  home. 

Yours,  S.  W.  Jewett. 

IVeyhridge,  Vt.,  Jan.  184L 

[The  milk  of  Col.  Jaques'  celebrated  Cream  Pot 
cows  has  been  converted  into  butter  during  its  con- 
veyance from  his  farm  in  Charlestown  to  this  city.] 


To  destroy  Rats  and  Mice The    following   hag 

been  recommended  for  this  purpose,  and   is    worth 
the  trial  : 

Take  equal  quantities  of  powdered  oatmeal  and 
unslacked  lime;  mix  them  by  stirring,  without 
adding  any  liquid,  and  put  a  small  quantity  in  a 
place  infested  by  rats  or  mice;  they  will  swallow 
this  preparation,  become  thirsty,  and  the  water 
which  they  will  drink  will  slack  the  lime  and  de- 
stroy them. 


Despise  no  one  ;  for  every  one  knows  something 
which  thou  knowest  not. 
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Fur  the  N.  E.  Farmi:r. 

KEEPING  CATTLE  WARM  IN  WINTER. 

Mr  Allen  Putnam — Dear  Sir — I  observe  by 
the  papers  tliat  the  subject  for  discussion  at  your 
agricultural  meeting  this  evening,  is  Live  Stock. 
If  I  were  present,  I  would  say  something  on  the 
importance  of  keeping  neat  cattle  and  sheep  warm 
in  the  winter  seasim ;  but  as  I  cannot  be  there,  I 
will  address  a  few  words  to  you  on  tne  subject; 
and  if  you  shall  regard  what  I  write  as  calculated 
to  make  the  farmer's  stock  more  comfortable  and 
more  profitable  to  its  owner,  jfou  may  publish  this 
letter  in  the  New  England  Farmer. 

When  I  commenced  farming,  I  prepared  a  good 
barn-yard,  enclosed  with  a  close  fence,  and  a  well 
of  water  therein,  covered  with  a  shed.  I  used  to 
turn  out  my  cattle  in  the  morning,  and  suffer  them 
to  remain  out  all   day,  unless    there  was   a   severe 


flection  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty  to    his  live 
stock,  by  placing  them   in    a  dry  and    warm  shelter. 
Respectfully,  yours,  &-c. 

WM.  A.  HAYES. 
S.  Berwick,  Me.,  Feb.  18,  184L 


storm.     The  cattle  were    fed    at   noon    with   some  :  fly,  were  destroyed. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ROT  IN  TURNIPS. 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  recently  in  the 
various  agricultural  papers,  relative  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ruta  baga  in  the  field  by  rot. 

The  disease  alluded  tr)  is  not  confined  exclusive- 
ly to  the  ruta  baga,  but  is  not  unfrequently  the 
cause  of  serious  and  fatal  injury  to  every  species 
and  variety  of  turi.ips  now  known.  In  the  autumn 
of  18  W,  I  had  a  yard  containing  no  less  than  six 
distinct  varieties,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
iif  a  few  that  had  been  sown  very  late,  in  order  to 
supply  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the   ravages  of  the 


coarse  fodder  spread  on  the  snow  in  the  barn-yard, 
or  in  racks  under  the  shed.      A    plentiful  supply  of 
water  was  kept  constantly  in  a  trough  in  the   yard. 
Now,  sir,  for  years  I  thought  that  this  was  the  best 
way  1  could  manage.      I  have  since  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent course.     My  cattle  are  fed  several    times  in 
the  morning,  and  carefully  carded  ;  and    at  about  9 
of  the  clock  are  turned  out  to    water.      While    the 
cattle  are  drinking,   the  stalls  are    cleaned  out  and 
littered,  and  in  about  one  hour  tlie   cattle  are  again 
tied  up.     If  the    weather  is    stormy  or    very  cold, 
they  are  permitted  lo  return  to  their  stal's   as  soon 
as  possible;  but  if  the    weather  is   mild,  they   are 
suffered  to  remain    out    longer,  but   notinore   than 
two  hours.     They  are   fed    in    their    stalls  several 
times  during  the  day,  always  giving  them  little  at  a 
time.     In  the  afternoon  they    are  again    turned  out 
and  watered,  and  suft'ered  to  remain  out  as   long  as 
in    the    morning.     The    stalls    having  been    again 
cleaned  out  and    littered,  the  cattle  are    again  tied 
up  for  night.     Great    care    is   taken  to    make    the 
barn  warm.      When  the  weather  is  cold,    the  doors 
and  windows  are  closely    shut.      In    this    way,  the 
cattle  being  more    comfortable,    are  ke\<',  at    much 
less  expense  nnd  thrive  better.     A    cow  will    give 
more  milk  when  kept  warm  than   when    exposed  to 
the  cold.      Every  fanner  knows  that  cattle  eat  more 
in  severely    cold    weather;  and,    notwithstanding, 
then  cows  give   less    milk  ;  still  few    farmers    lake 
sufficient  care  to  protect  thor  stock  from  the  severi- 
ty of  the  weather.       Hogs,  also,  gain    more  on  the 
same  food,  when  kept  warm. 

My  business  calls  nie  often  to  ride  through  the 
county  of  York,  and  it  is  distressing  to  see  seven 
eighths  of  the  stock  (working  oxen  excepted,)  ex- 
posed to  the  severity  of  the  weather  in  cold  winter 
days,  from  morning  till  night,  without  shelter.  Cat- 
tle so  situated  will  take  little  exercise,  but  stand 
shivering  with  the  cold,  not  being  able  to  lie  down 
comfortably  on  the  cold,  melting  snow.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  cattle  and  sheep  should  be 
much  exposed  to  severe  cold  weather  to  render 
them  hardy.  Some  farmers  say  that  they  leave 
their  cattle  out,  because  their  business  calls  thein 
from  home.  This  is  a  poor  excuse.  It  would  be 
much  better  lo  turn  their  cattle  out  fiir  water  only 
once  each  day,  and  tie  them  np  immediately  after 
drinking,  than  to  leave  them  all  day  exposed  to  the 
open  air.  Then  the  humane  farmer,  when  gone 
from  home  and  exposed  to  the  storms  of  our  incle- 
ment winter,  may  feel  some  satisfaction  in    the  re- 


A  field  of  ruta  bagas,  the  same  season,  was  also 
greatly  injured  by  the  same  cause;  and  indeed  I 
have  never  been  very  successful  in  raising  this  root, 
where  I  have  manured  with  green  or  unfermented 
dung,  unmixed,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  ashes  or 
unslaked  lime.  The  best  and  most  valuable  crop 
I  ever  harvested,  was  a  crop  of  ruta  bagas  sown  in 
drills,  18  inches  asunder,  on  green  sward  turned  in 
in  June,  and  manured  with  ashes  and  gypsum,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  and  half. 

The  roots  were  perfectly  smooth  and  symmetri- 
cal— of  an  excellent  flavor,  and  kept  longer  with- 
out depreciating  than  any  I  have  ever  raised. 

There  have  been  many  curious  speculations  offer- 
ed in  order  to  account  for  this  evil ;  but  as  yet  we 
have  had  nothing  but  speculations,  and  no  one  can 
congratulate  himself  upon  having  discovered  either 
the  cause  or  a  remedy  for  its  effects.  Whether  the 
rot  IS  occasioned  by  a  radical  or  tropical  affection, 
or  whether  it  is  confintd  exclusively  to  crops  grown 
on  soils  that  have  been  manured  with  unferniented 
dung,  is  a  question  I  am  unable  to  decide. 

Windham,  Me.,  Feb.  ith,  1841.  H.  D.  W. 


and  meat  sellers  dislike  the  pure  bloods.  If  this 
breed  possesses  a  peculiar  aptness  to  fatten,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  pork  is  worth  less  in  the  mar- 
ket, then  the  farmer  must  settle  the  question  wheth- 
er what  he  saves  in  keep  is  not  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  diminished  price  for  the  pork,  such  as  will 
prevent  his  being  the  gainer  by  changing  his  stock. 
Information  upon  the  subject   is  solicited. — Ed. 

THE  POUDREITE  COMPANIES. 
In  December  last,  there  was  inserted  in  this  pa- 
per a  notice  of  affidavits  forwarded  by  Mr  Anthony 
Dey,  relating  to  the  relative  value  of  poudrette,  as 
manufactured  by  the  New  York  Poudrette  Co.  and 
by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.  The  object  of 
the  affidavits  was  to  show  that  chemical  analysis 
proved  the  article  prepared  by  Mr  Dey  In  be  much 
superior  to  that  prepared  by  i\Ir  Minor.  Last 
week  we  inserted  what  Mr  Minor  called  the  far- 
mers' analysis  of  his  article.  Accompanying  that 
statement  was  a  note  intimating  that  the  analyses 
made  for  Mr  Dey  might  not  have  been  conducted 
with  entire  fairness.  We  suspect  there  may  be 
facts  which  would  naturally  prompt  an  honest  man 
to  conjecture  that  Mr  Dey,  or  rather  his  agents, 
may  have  given  too  great  a  relative  excellence  to 
his  article.  Our  object  now  is,  to  place  Mr  Minor, 
or  the  New  York  Co.  on  as  good  footing  in  our  col- 
umns,  as  was  formerly  given  to  Mr  Dey  or  the  Lodi 
Co.  Here  we  must  stop  :  the  private  rivalries  or 
differences  of  the  parties  we  must  refuse  to  make 
public.  We  may  add  our  own  conviction  that 
those  who  order  the  article  from  Mr  Minor,  are 
more  likely  to  obtain  it,  than  those  who  apply  to 
Mr  Dey.  We  have  ordered  from  him  a  small 
quantity  for  our  own  use,  and  Messrs  Brock  &  Co. 
are  expecting  to  receive  in  a  few  weeks,  several 
casks  for  sale — Ed. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
We  last  week  inserted  a  communication  from 
"One  who  prefers  Eorm  to  Color" — and  also  cop- 
ied from  the  Albany  Cultivator  an  article,  each 
highly  approving  of  the  Berkshire.  Our  readers 
must  not  infer  that  we  coincide  in  opinion  with  all 
who  furnish  matter  for  our  pages,  or  that  we  adopt 
the  views  contained  in  every  article  which  we  copy. 
Our  purpose  is,  within  proper  limits,  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  what  may  be  said  on  each  side  of  a 
question.  The  Berkshire  swine  have  recently  ob- 
tained great  notoriety.  Farmers  from  east,  west, 
north  and  south  are  inquiring  into  their  merits  and 
defects.  It  is  important  that  the  true  value  of  this 
breed  should  be  determined.  If  any  one  can  give 
us  facts  or  opinions  from  sources  which  entitle 
them  to  any  considerable  weight,  that  tend  to  show 
that  these  swine  are  less  valuable  than  some  other 
kinds,  or  that  crosses  with  tnem  are  better  than  the 
pure  bloods,  we  shall  be  happy  to  lay  their  remarks 
before  the  public.  We  have  apprehensions  that 
Berkshires  deceive  the  eye;  that  their  roundness 
on  the  rib  makes  them  promise  thicker  pork  than 
the  farmer  Hnds  when  they  are  slaughtered.  We 
learn  from  good  authority,  that  on  the  belly  and 
sides  they  are  thin,  compared  with  the  cross  of 
Berkshire  and  Mackay.      Report  says  that  butchers 


Utility  of  Select  Seeds. — Mr  Gaylord,  in  the  Al- 
bany  Cultivator,  very  justly  remarks,  that  "  the 
seed  that  ripens  first  in  the  ear,  and  is  separated 
with  the  greatest  ease,  is  the  most  prop'-r  for  seed, 
as  these  circum.Jtances  show  it  is  the  i,  'ist  mature. 
A  farmer  in  one  of  the  northern  States  ;i  few  years 
since,  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  large  quantities  of 
seed  wheat  annually  and  at  high  prices,  as  his 
wheat  was  of  a  superior  quality,  very  heavy  and 
productive,  and  supposed  to  be  a  new  variety.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  he  had  brought  his  wheat 
to  that  degree  of  perfection,  by  selectmg  some  of 
the  finest  heads  from  a  field  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  instead  of  threshing  the  whole  crop,  and  using 
the  seed  promiscuously,  he  generally  beat  the 
sheaves  over  a  barrel,  by  which  only  the  best  and 
most  perfect  grains  were  separated,  and  by  repeat- 
ed sowings  had  rendered  the  qualities  so  desirable, 
permanent" 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  every  kind  of 
seed  may  be  improved  by  a  similar  process  of  se- 
lection. 


It  is  too  often  the  case  that  a  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  are  seen  spending  their  time  in  idleness 
and  extravagance,  while  their  parents  aie  laboring 
like  slaves  for  their  support. 


The  mind  of  a  thinking  man  resembles  the  earth, 
beneath  whose  surface  lie  many  precious  seeds. 
Every  rain  calls  forth  buds,  and  every  beam  of  the 
sun  produces  flowers. 


VOl,.  XIX.  NO.  36. 


AND     HORTICULTURAL     REGISTER 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

LIME— "ONE  FIRE  MORE." 
Mr  Putnam— Permit  me  to  second  your  recojn- 
mendation  in  rejjard  to  tlie  application  of  liirje  the 
ensuing  spring,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  .fack. 
son,  as  set  forth  in  your  report  of  his  instructive  re- 
marlts  at  the  Seventh  Agi-icul(ur:il  Meeting. 

It  yet  appears  to  be  a  mooted  (luestion  witliniany 
of  our  practical  agriculturists,  «-hetlier  this  n-reat 
chemical  agent  is  capable  of  afibrdiug  any  impor- 
tani  aid  in  improving  the  common  methods'of  culti- 
vation  ;  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  surest  way 
to  settle  Its  merits  as  a  fertilizer,  to  adopt,  shidly, 
as  you  observe,  the  recommendations  of  its  distin-' 
guished  advocate,  Dr.  Jackson,  ivhich  are  not  only 
supported  by  science,  but  by  the  experience  of 
many  intelligent  and  persevering  cultivators  in  va- 
rious parts  of  our  country. 

Considerable  disappointment  has  been  produced 
heretofore  in  its  application  as  a  top-dressing,  which 
the  scientific  reasons  assigned  by  Dr.  Jackson  in 
his  remarks,  will  prevent  in  future. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  so  much  evidence  in  sup. 
port  of  its  utility,  and  with  the  satisfactory  explana- 
tions afibrded  by  science  of  the  causes  of  its  failure 
in  certain  cases  heretofore,  I  think  instead  of  aban- 
doning  its  use,  there  are  new  inducements  for  far- 
mers to  proceed  in  their  experiments  with  it.  Let 
it  have  a  fair  trial,  upon  sr.ienlific  principles,  as  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  I  for  one  have  no  fears 
for  the  result.  At  any  rate,  le;  it  not  be  condemn- 
ed as  worthless,  before  it  has  been  put  to  (he  test 
its  friends  solicit.  An  article  of  so  much  general 
importance  and  of  so  high  pretensions  as  an  aid  to 
agriculture,  should  nut  be  spurned  upon  the  mere 
unsupported  suggestions  of  nn^  man,  more  particu- 
larly of  one  so  manifestly  destitute  of  chemical 
knowledge  as fThe  severe  personal  allusions  of 
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please  a  schcl  class  of  readers,  you  must  be  deem- 
ed peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  suited  to  please 
the  mass  ;  and  the  course  which  you  marked  out 
for  yourself  upon  assuming  the  editorial  duties,  and 
"hich  you  have  thus  far  so  ably  and  faithfully 
maintained,  is  the  course,  depend  upon  it,  sir,  which 
will  regain  the  Farmer  its  wonted  popularity,  and 
meet  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  subscribers.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
in  your  effort.^  to  make  a  good  agricultural  paper, 
you  are  so  well  seconded  by  the  aid  of  correspon- 
dents—and, wishing  that  their  number  may  be  aug- 
mented, and  that  the  Farmer  may  grow  in  publTc 
favor  as  you  advance  in  editorial  experience, 

I  remain  truly  yours,  J.  H.  D. 

P.  S. — In  one  of  the  farm  reports  lately  publish- 
ed in  the  Farmer,  I  noticed  the  opinion  advanced  as 
fact,  that  manuring  corn  in  the  hill  has  the  effect 
to  produce  an  extra  quantity  of  stalks  to  the    detri- 


Berkshire  blood.     To    this  cause   may  also   be   at- 
.        _    'ributcd,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  varieties  we  80  often 
1)  you    marked  out    find  in    corn,   whicli,    although    selected    with   the 
,lit,,r;„l  ,h„;^^   ..„,i    greatest  care,  and  planted  faraway  from  every  other 
variety,  will  still  be  found  to  "sport"  in  a  most  sur- 
prising manner.  p   yy^ 


WHY  DON'T  HE  DO  IT. 
When  a  farmer  Anow  that  a  gate  is  better,  and 
as  a  time  and  labor-saving  fixture  cheaper,  than  a 
set  of  bars  and  posts,  and  without  calling  on  a  car- 
penter he  can  himself  make  one — why  don't  lie  do 
il.= 

Wlien  he  has  no  other  fastening  to  his  gates  and 
barn  doors  than  a  rock  rolled  against  them,  and  in 
a  single  evening  after  supper  is  able  to  make  a 
better  one — why  don  't  he  do  it  ? 

Or  when  he  sem  the    boards    dropping  from  his 

-^  -  --■ -    "=^..-    ''^"'^  »nd  out  buildings,  and  like  heaps  of  rubbish 

ment  of  the  grain.       As  I    do    not  recollect    hav-    >.ving  in  piles    about  his    premises,   and    need  only 
ing  seen  this  question    discussed  in    your  columns,  |  "ailing  on  again — why  don 't  he  do  it? 
I  woujd  ask  il    this  opinion  is    sustainable  as  fact.='|       Or  if  he  is  afraid  of  the  expense  of  nails,   and  is 
The  stimulus  given  to  com  in  its    early  stages    by    always  crying  up    the   maxim   of  Dr.    Franklin,  to 


our  correspondent  which  follow  here,  thouo-h  just 
we  have  thought  best  to  omit,  as  they  might  give  rise 
to  a  warfare  of  an  unpleasant  characrer.f  Such 
men,  however,  can  do  but  little  to  impede  the  march 
of  agricultural  improvement  or  dampen  the  spirit  of 
BCientihc  inquiry  which  is  now  awakened.  In  their 
veneration  for  ancient  error,  they  may  despise  the 
truths  which  modern  science  is  revealing— hut 
.hey  cannot  circumscribe  the  influonce  or  prevent 
;he  effects  of  those  truths,  no  more  than  they  can 

''  Pluck  his  brightOHss  from  the  sun 
Or  With  polluted  finger  larnish  it :" 

But  I  am  digressing.  Mr  Editor,  I  would  again 
irge  upon  farmers  the  propriety  ot  testing  the'val- 
le  of  lime  in  the  exact  manner  proposed  by  Dr. 
fackaon,  and  if  success  does  not  attend  the  triali 
here  will  then  be  reason  for  dispensing  with  its' 
ise:  In  the  encouraging  words  of  our  caption,  give 
■  One  Fire. More  r  and  another  will  be  unnecess°ary. 

Before  I  close  this,  permit  me,  sir,   to  congratu- 

ite  you  on  your  success  in   your  new  capacity 

Jnder  your  charge,  I  consider  the  usefulness  of 
le  Farmer,  as  an  agricultural  paper,  greatly  en- 
anced  ;  and  am  confident  that  the  New  England 
irmer— the  lord  of  an  acre,  alike  with  him"  who 
lis  his  hundred— could  adopt  no  better  means  to 
)crease  his  store  of  "this  world's  goods  "  and  reap 
richer  recompense  for  his  toil,  than  by  becoming 
subscriber  to,  (and  a  payer  for,)  your  valuable 
eekly.  I  would  not  detract  a  hair's-breadth 
om  the  well-earned  merit  of  your  eminent  prede- 
jssor  in  the  editorial  chair,  but  in  justice  to  you 
must  say,  that  if  he  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 


the  manure  in  the  hill,  lessens  the  chance'of  the 
crop  being  injured  by  frost,  by  hastening  its  matu- 
rity ;  and  I  submit  whether,  in  the  long  run,  this 
advantage  does  not  counterbalance  the  evil  of  a  dis- 
proportionate quantity  of  stalks.  I  should  like  the 
views  of  your  correspondents,  pro  and  con,  in  re- 
gard to,  the  matter. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 


ON  BREEDING  BACK. 

Sir — Conversing  lately  with  two  very  intelligent 
friends  and  practical  agriculturists  on  the  tendency 
of  all  animals  to  "  breed  back,"  I  was  struck  with 
the  instances  they  related  as  having  happened  with- 
in their  knowledge,  and  which  carry  back  that  ten- 
dency to  a  date  far  more  remote  than  what  I  had 
contemplated  as  probable,  or  even  possible. 

The  first  said,  "  When  I  was  a  lad  at  mv  father's 
house,  we  had  amongst  our  poultry  a  small  rooster, 
of  the  bantam  or  feather-legged  breed,  with  the' 
feathers  extending  outside  his  legs  like  two  stiall 
wings;  he  was  kept  until  it  was  suspected  that  the 
breed  of  the  other  fowls  might  be  injured  by  his 
cross,  when  he  was  killed  ;  but,  from  that  day  to 
this,  not  a  year  passes  without  a  feather-legged 
chicken  amongst  the  poultry  !" 

The  other  said,  "  I  once  kept  the  variety  of  fowls 


save  the  pennies  and  tlie  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves,"  and  he  knows  that  the  same  Dr.  Frank- 
lin also  said  that  "  many  n:en  are  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,"  and  he  is  not  careful  to  think  of  the 
precejit  contained  in  the  latter — why  don  't  he  do  it.' 
If  it  is  a  saying  of  nearly  half  the  manure  of  a 
farmer's  stock  by  keeping  them  shut  up  in  yards, 
instead  of  running  at  large  through  most  of  the  win- 
ter— why  don't  he  do  it? 

If  he  knows  that  many  of  his  fields  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  ditching,  and  by  the  removal 
of  large  stumps  and  stones — why  don't  he  do  il  ? 
And  when  he  knows  that  his  pastures  yield  near- 
ly double  the  feed,  and  of  a  better  quality,  if  the 
bushes  were  all  cut  and  subdued — why  don  't  he 
do  it  ? 

And  if  he  can  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  product 
of  his  clover  fields,  and  even  his  pastures,  by  the 
use  of  gypsum — why  don  't  he  do  it? 

And  if  it  is  cheaper,  actually  cheaper,  to  burn 
dry  wood  than  green,  and  to  use  a  stove   instead  of 

an  open  fire-place — why  don  't    he    do    it  ? Far- 

mer^s  Gaz. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 


CULTURE  OP  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Messrs  Gaylord  8,-  Tucker — I  have    tried    during 


called  rumps:  that  is,  (owls  naturally  without  tails;  the  four  years  past,  various  modes  of  cultivating  the 
but  at  length,  determining  to  get  rid  of  tiiem,  they  j  sugar  beet.  On  our  soils,  which  we  call  red  land, 
were  all  killed  right  away:  this  was  seventeen  I  but  which  I  suppose  you  would  call  alluvial,  the 
years  ago,  and  during  that  time  1  have  never  had  |  following  plan  I  find  the  best.  1  work  my  ground 
oneof  that  sort  upon  my  farm,  but  this  year  there  j  until  it  is  well  pulverized,  with  a  good  supply  of 
has  come  a  rump  fowl  amongst  the  chickens!"  |  manure  if  it  is  poor.     I    then    draw    furrows  about 

And  It  IS  in   this  way,  I    presume,  that   the  very  i  two  feet  apart,  into  which  I  put  a  reasonable  quan- 
frequent  admixture  of  black,  or  spotted-faced  sheep,    tity  of  manure.     I  then  run  my  plough  round  both 


are  to  bo  found  in  flocks  where  there  have  never 
been  either  .ewe  or  buck  of  that  variety  for  nn  age  ; 
but  it  must  have  been  observed  by  every  one,  at 
all  conversant  with  the  rearing  of  sheep,  that  these 
mongrels,  which  have  black,  or  dark-colored  spots, 
are  always  the  best  sheep  in  the  flock.  And  I 
know  at  this  time,  a  remarkably  fine  pen  of  spring 
pigs,  a  cross  between  the  Chester  county  and  Berkt 
shire  black  and  white,  each  of  which  has  the  requi- 
site number  of  white  feet,  &c.,  according  to  Albany 
statute  ;  but  two  amongst  them,  and  by  far  the  best 
pigs,  have  a  tinge  of  red  mixed  with  the  white— a 
proofthat  they    are   "breeding    back"   to  their  old 


sides  of  the  furrow,  which  will  cover  the  manure 
and  raise  it  on  a  ridge.  I  plant  the  seed  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  apart  on  the  ridge.  In  this  way  I 
have  been  tolerably  successful.  Last  year  I  had 
an  extraordinary  crop,  but  I  did  not  take  time  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  bushels  or  tons  to  the  acre. 
This  year  I  had  two  acres,  and  got  twentysix  tons, 
though  I  do  not  call  it  more  than  half  a  crop,  it 
having  been  a  very  dry  season.  Peter  Diehl. 

jYiw  Oxford,  Penn. 


Poverty  wants  some,  luxury   many,  and   avarice 
all  things. — Cotoley. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


MARCH  10,  1841' 


AM)     IIOmiCULTURAL     REGISTKR. 


Boston,  Wednesday,  March  10,  1841. 


EIGHTH  AGRtCULTURAL  MEETING  AT  THE 
STATE    HOUSE. 
The  Presiflent,  Hon.   Daniel    P.    King,    infornu'd  the 
meeling  that  he  had  n-ceived  a  ecnimunicalion  frDni  Dr.  ■ 
Andrew    Nichols,   oC  Danvers,    with   a   re()ncst  lh.it   it 
might  be  laid  before  the    body   over  whirh    he  presided. 
A  portion  of  the  conimunieation,  embracing  the  oullines  ; 
of  a  plan  for  fiTniii:g  an  association    anion;;  the    fatniors 
of  the  Commonwealth  fir  the  purpose  ofeniployiiig  one  ^ 
or  more  agricultural  chemists,  who   should  analyze  soils, 
manures,  &e.  for  each    n}eniber  of  the  aiisociation,  and 
pr,:p.are  a  popular    treatise  upon  the   science  of  agricul- 
ture, havinij   been   read,  the    matte'  was   referred  to   a 
committee,   consisting  fif  Messrs  Denny,  of  Leicester, 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boshm,   and   Collaniore,  of  Peinbrokei 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  prolonged  its 
session  until  7  o'clock,  and  the  commiinily  in  part  being 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  the  attendance 
at  the  H.iU  in  the  early  part  of  the  eveningwas  so  small, 
that  the  meeting  preferred  to  n  ceive  the  rematlcs  of  Mr 
Emerson  on  Forest  Trees  at  some  other  time,  and  voted 
a  meeting  on  the  following  Monday  evening  for  that 
purpose. 

A  gentleman    from    !New  Bedford  being   present,  Mr 
Randall,  who  has  imported  fir  his   own  use  both    Ayre- 
shire  cattle  and  Berkshire  swine,  he  was  invited  to  favor 
us  with  some  account  of  them.     He  judges  the  Ayreshire 
to  be  second  to  none  ;ia   dairy    stock.      We    understood 
him  to  say  that  one  ol  his  cows  from  the  first  to  the  sev 
enth  of  April,   besides    feeding  her  calf,    made  7  Ihs.  of 
hult  >r  and  furnished  '.i  pis.  of  milk  daily  for  other  uses. 
This  cow  never  gave  more  than  20  qts.  of  milk  per  day. 
This  breed  do   well    on  short  feed  ;   will    thrive    where 
the  Durhams  would  "dwindle.      They    are  more    easily 
kept  than  our    native    stock  ;  and  one,   with    the    same 
keep,  will  get  more  milk  and  more  flesh  from  the  Ayre- 
shires  than  from  natives.     He  has  a  fine  bull,  Ro'i  Roy, 
out  of  a  cow    that    has    obtained  the    first    premiums  m 
Scotland,  which  he  deems  superior  to  any  other  animal 
he    has  seen.     This  breed  are  not  larger    than  our  New 
England  cows.     Feeds  his  stock  n.ostly  upon  straw  and 
1  1-2  peck  of  roots  piT  day  to   each   animal.     The    hull 
thus  kept,  was    thought  by  many,    from  his  fine   condi- 
tion, to  hnve  been  stall-fed.     When  asked  by  Mr  Buck- 
minster    whether    his    Ayreshires   resembled«jhe  slock 
owned  by  Mr  Gushing,  he  n-plied  that  they  do    resemble 
Mr  Cushing's,  but  yet    difii-r    frcmi    lliem.     Would    not 
volunteer  to  express  any  appruh.-nsion  that  .Mr  Cushieg's 
are  not  pure  Ayrcfhirc,    but  as  he    has  been  questioned, 
aivestheopinion  that  there  may  be  in  them  some  Clydes- 
dale blood. 

Mr  Randall  has  imported  two  Berkshire  sows  and  a 
boar.  The  writers  for  the  Albany  Cultivator  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  lh;il  the  real  Simon  I'lires  have  IH 
white  hairs  in  the  tail,  three  white  feet  and  a  little 
white  in  the  face,  and  that  all  other  parts  are  bhrck. 
But  bis  ore  of  a  red  or  brick  dost  crdor,  mixed  with 
black.  They  have  done  remarkably  well;  his  hoar  is 
now  at  Mr  Cushing's,  (Wntertown)  where  lie  trusts  he 
will  establish  a  good  character. 

The  question  was  raised  whellier  the  lierkshires  will 
cut  up  as  well  as  oiher  hogs.  (Our  article  in  another 
column  uas  sent  to  ihe  printer  before  the  meeting.)  Mr 
Colman  had  recently  heard  reports  unfavorable  In  them, 
at  which  he  was  somewhat   surprised,     He  saiil  that  Mr 


Cushman,  Representative  from   Bernardstown,  bad  had 
I  consigned  to  him  for  sale  by  one  of  his  neighbors  recent- 
!  ly,  a  very    larg,^  hog,  and   a  request    was   made  that    he 
i  should  not  let  it  be   k  lown    that  the    hog  was  of  Berk- 
shire breed,  because   that  would    injure  the    sale.     The 
report   is    abroad  that    the    meal    sellers    in  the    market 
house  were  unwilling  to  purchase  the  large  hogs  recent- 
ly sent  to  market  by  Mr  I'hinney.     (We  are  not  certain 
whither   the  last    stali  went  was  made   hy    Mr  C.  or  by 
some  other  speaker.) 

Mr  Putnam  deemed  the  question  an  important  one, 
and  stated  that  he  had  heard  objections  to  this  breed 
from  sourcts  which  entilled  thein  to  much  considerat:on. 
I  Mr  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  apprehended  thatour  farmers 
1  miglit  miss  ii,  by  running  after  new  breids  and  omitting 
'  the  improvement  of  ttiose  that  have  long  been  in  iho 
country. 

Mr  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  he  was  the  first  man 
to  drive  swine  from  New  York  ir-tate  to  this  vicinity. 
Got  then  the  Grass  breed  ;  they  resembled  the  Berk- 
shires,  but  were  not  as  good  ;  did  not  cut  up  well.  He 
cares  little  for  the  breed— he  wants  to  see  the  animal— 
to  see  the  make  of  bim-and  if  he  likes  that,  he  'II  buy 
him,  asking  no  questions  about  hie  family  name. 

From  a  bushel  of  cooked  meal  ho  can  get  sometimes 
12  lbs.  of  poik  ;  but  from  raw  meal  he  seldom  gets  mire 
than  eight.  It  is  important  to  be  very  regular  as  to  the 
hour  of  feeding;  after  you  have  fi.xed  your  hour,  do  not 
depart  from  it  so  much  as  five  minutes.  A  man  accus- 
tomed to  his  bieakflist  at  precisely  seven  o'clock,  can 
tell  without  a  watch  very  nearly  when  that  lime  comes; 
and  the  pig  can  tell  as  accurately.  By  th.s  regularity 
you  keep  them  from  squealing.  A  hog  that  eats  every 
ll.ing— that  is,  one  that  gets  a  variety  in  his  food— will 
do  better  than  one  that  is  confined  to  a  single  article  of 
food,  however  nutritious  that  may  be.  In  reply  to  the 
quesiion  whether  the  state  of  the  tide  at  the  lime  of 
Blaiighleriug  the  hog  has  any  efTect  upon  the  pork,  Mr 
S.  said  thai  he  had  marie  extensive  observations  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  point  could  not  be  settled  until  we 
could  discover  some  process  by  which  we  could  kill  one 
half  of  the  .same  hog  on  the  flood,  and  the  other  half  on 
Ihe  ebb  of  the  tide. 

Col.  Adams,  of  Newbury,  said    that    he  continues  to 
keep  the  Byfield  breed,  but  has  cros-ed  slightly  with  the 
Mackay.     Likes  the    looks  of  a    white  hog  with  lopped 
ears  and  a  clipped  tail.     Recently  slauglilered  two  sows 
20    months    old,    that    iiad    brought    15    pigs,  and   their 
weight  was  825  lbs.     His  butcher,  Mr  Colman,  of  New- 
burypoil,  tells  him  that  no   Berkshire   of  equal    weight 
will  cut  so  thick  pure  fat  pork,  on  the  back,  by  one  inch 
as  his  breed.     An  inlc-lligent  farmer  in  his  vicinity  who 
recently  slaughiered  Berkshires,  finds  the   po;  k  so  indif. 
f  rent  that  be  will  not  eat  it.      Col.    A.   coincides    with 
Mr  Sheldon  in  regard  to  feeding  at    a  particular  hour. — 
III  winter  he  feeds  twice  a  day  ;  in  sum.ner  three  times. 
Mr  Sheldon  thinks  llial  pork   can   be  obtained  cheap- 
lest  by  giving  hogs  as  much  as   they  will  eat;  he    gener- 
aUy  feeds  three  times  a   day  ;  but    one    season  an    Irish- 
man fi'd  his  swine  five  times  a  day;  and  tiiey  did  belter, 
slightly  better,  than   in  any    other  season.      The  worst 
course  one  can  take  is  to  give  an   animal  just  enough  to 
keep  him  where  he  is  -.  up  to  that  point  there  is  no  profit 

but  the  next  kernel  of  corn,  the  first  that  adds  to   size 

or  fat,  yrui   may    gel    pay    for.     The    troughs  should  be 
coviMed,  exccpiing  while  the  hogs  are  eating. 

Mr  Colman  corrected  a  statement  made  by  him  on  a 
former  eveninif,  when  he  informed  us  tliat  Capl.  Mackay 
brought  from  England  the  original  of  the  breed  that 
bears  his  name.     They  were  brought  by  Capt.  Tracy. 

Mr  Randall  bad  tried,  much  to  his  satisfaclinn,  a  pro- 
cess of  curiniT  hams,  described  last  season  in  the  Albany 


Cultivator.     (We  think    it   has   been    published  in   our 
columns  before  we  had  charge  of  the  paper,  but  if  nol,  , 
we  will  soon  give  it  an  insertion  ) 

The  Berkshires  found  more  disparagers  than    praisers. 
Their  comparative  merits   and  delects  are  nol  yel  fully 
known.     Those  who  have  them   already  and  like  them, 
will  of  course  coniinue  to  keep  them  ;— those  who    have 
fair  hogs  of  a  different  breed,  may    do  well   not  to  incur 
much  expense  to  obtain    this   famous  kind,    until    their 
relative  worth  is  better  understood.      The   color  of  Mr 
Randall's  hogs,  taken  in   connection   with   a  few   facts 
observed  by  us  the  last  season,  creates  a  presumption   in 
our  mind  that  there  may  be  a  better  variety  of  improved 
Berkshires  than  ihat  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Alba- 
ny.    We  noticed  in  each  cf  three  litters  of  pigs  last  year , 
one  pig  of  the  red  or  redish  color,  aid  in   each    instance 
that  was  apparently  the  best  pig  in  the  litter.     Red  with 
black  spots  is  said    to   be    the    color  of  the  genuine  old 
En;;!ish    Berkshire;  the    black   comes    mostly  (rom   ihe 
Chinese  black    hog.       And    as    ihose  p.igs  were  best   in 
which  the  color  of  the   old    Berkshire    slinws    itself,  the 
inquiry  is  legitimate,  whether  the  fashionable  Berkshire 
of  the  day  has  not  too    much  of  the  Cliinese   blood  ini 
him  ;    whether  one  with  less  of  that  blood  would  nol  b& 
bell.-r. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  MAINE. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  brethren  in  the  eaB* 
have  commenced  holding  ineeiings  at  the  capitid.  Judg-J 
ing  from  the  reports  given  in  the  Maine  Farmer  an(! 
Maine  Culli valor,  the  first  meeling  must  have  beer 
highly  interesting.  There  are  intelligence  and  enter 
prize  enough  in  that  State,  when  they  eball  be  broughl 
to  bear  more  directly  and  generally  upon  agriculture 
and  upon  the  inducements  there  offered  to  its  prosecu 
lion,  to  make  Maine  prominent  among  the  agricultural 
Slates  of  the  Union.  More  extensive  cullivation  of  tin 
soil,  in  connection  with  the  lumber  trade  and  operations 
would,  we  imagine,  contribute  essentially  to  the  pro* 
perily  and  comfort  of  her  ]ieople.  Our  hearty  goo< 
wishes  attend  ihose  who  have  commenced  laboring  tl 
awaken  there  a  deeper  inlercsl  in  this  most  natural  aiii 
hiirlily  important  occupation. 


CORN. 

We  are  indebted  to  Lovelt  Peters,  Esq.,  ofWestboro 
for  a  truss  of  corn,  which  has  the  characteristics  of  a  ve» 
good  kind.  We  shall  with  pleasure  comply  with  h» 
request  to  use  some  of  it  on  our  own  grounds. 

Also,  we  have  on  hand  a  specimen  of  fine  corn  fioi 
Mr  John  Preston,  of  Danvers.  Other  varieties  Irom  vi' 
rious  directions  may  be  seen  at  the  Agricultural  Wan 
house. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Peters,  also,  h.r  a  communici- 
lion  relative  to  the  slavers  in  horses,  which  will  be  a 
tended  lo  at  ihe  season  when  that  disease  usually  pr 
vails.  I 

BRISTLES  IN  ENGRAFTING  MORTAR.      | 

We  'earned  a  few  days  since  from  E,  Phinney,  Esc 
ihat  bristles,  somewhat  chopped  up,  cut  say  into  thri: 
pieces  each,  will  make  a  much  more  durable  niorl 
than  hair,  whether  for  engrafting  or  plastering. 


On  .Mondav  evening  Mr  G.  B.  Emerson  was  prevei 
ed  bv  ill  he;  I'th  fnim  uclivering  his  address  upon  Fori 
Tree's,  h  discussion  was  had  upon  the  Koni  Cultu> 
■I'omorrow  evening,  Trees  will  be  the  suhjecl  lor  co 
sideralion.  ftlr  Emerson  will  be  present  if  his  heal 
permits. _^ 

The  excesses  ol  our  voiilh  are  dralls  upon  our  C 
age,  payable  with  interest  about  thirty  years  after  dai 
— Lacun. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 

Uuporled  Jor  Ihe  New  Kiiylniid  Farmer. 
Ha  'i'?ii(  tlie  Tliprmmiieter  iit  llie  (iardeiiof  llie  [)io|iiiotoi-s 
fil   the  .New  Eiigiaiiil    Farmer,  KrigMiuii,  Mass.    in  a   niiadc-d 
iVorlherlv  i^xposiire,  week  ending  iVlarc  ii7. 


March.  1S41. 

7A.M. 

H2,M. 

1  5,P.M. 
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3S 
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BKKilirON    M.\RKKT.  —  M..NDAr,MAnc»  8,  l«41. 

H>.|'"rie-il  r.irilri.  New  Bnt'linil  Frnniior 

.\\  MMrkot  265  Beef  Catlle,  880  Sheep,  12  yoke  ol 
Working  Oxen,  1.5  Cows    and  Calves,  and    480    swine. 

riiicKs.—  Heef  CiUl.le  —A  small  advance  was  effected. 
The  preniiiiin  cal'le  liom  Worce.-sier  county,  which  were 
«xliiliited  in  Stale  street  a  few  d.iys  since,  were  suld  ior 
a  higl)  price.  We  quote  extra  .$1)  75  a  7  00.  First 
quality  $0  25  a  G  50.  Second  quality  $.5  75  a  0  00  — 
Third  quality ,$5  00  a  5  50. 

Working  Ozeu — No  sales  noticed. 

Cows  and  Calves — No  .<ales  made  public. 

Wicc//.— Hull      Lots  at  $2  50,  3  a5,  A  00, 4  50  and  4  7;i. 

.S7n<«c,  — Lots  to  peddle  at  4  \-)>c..  tiir  sows  and  5  12 
for  barrows.     At  retail  from  5  to  (i  1-2. 


WHOLES.ILK    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Concclcd  xcitk  great  care,  weekly. 

SF.ED.S  Herds  Grass,  very  lilile  ill  market.  Red  Top, 
by  the  ha^  Go  to  70  c.  Clover— Nonliern,  very  little  in  IMar' 
kct.— Sonihern.plenly,  9  to  10  c.  Flax  Seed,  31  3?  to  1  5j 
bu.     f.ueerne,  2.*  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S.",  37— Genesee  S3  31— Ohio 
ib  12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Xorthern  Yellow  none  -Round  Yel- 
low 51  to  .^3— Southern  Flat  Yellow  50— White  .— 
Bye  — Northern  6i)  to  05- Southern  50  to  53.  Oats-South, 
ern  2^  lo  32— Northern  3.';  to  40. 

PROVISIO.XS  Beef-Mess  Sui  50  lo  II  no-Prime 
86  .iO— No.  1  $9  00  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  Sl3  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
none.  Lard  — Boston  9  c  per  lb.— Southern,  8  to  8  1-2.' 
Butter— Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  to  IS— Shipping  8  to  14 
Whole  Hogs  5  I -2  to  6  c— Pigs  5  c. 

HAY.  per  ton,  Jl7  to  17  SO- Eastern  Screwed  SI3  to  14 

CHSESE— Old  11  c News. 

EGGS.  16. 

POULTRY— Chickens  10  lo  12  1-2  c.  per  lb  -Turkeys 
2  1-2— Geese  8. 

WOOL— The  market  lor  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  chan!;e  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
s  but  a  limite.l  supiily  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
itock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
b.  50  lo  65  c.--American  full  blond,  washed,  47  to  50— Do' 
S  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46— Do.  i-a  blood,  washed.  36  to 
10—1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
!01o  23— Do.  unwashed,  to  to  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  I0-- 
aaenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— .Su]ierfine  Northern  pulled 
amh  43  to  40— No.  I  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
-No  3  do  do  IS  to  20. 


EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workman.ship  of  these  Ploughs;  the  .nouhl  boa  d 
has  been  so  formed  as   to  lay  he  furrow  completely  ore- 

f'oun'l  m  l,e  bc,t  possible  manner.  The  length  oi"  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  mucdi  increased,  so  thn  e 
Plough  works  w,lh  the  greatest  ease,  both    with    respoct  to 

0  P  o ni'hf  .;V  w''''  '?"'•     '^^'  Committee  at  the  lal^e  tri  I 

01  1  intjgns  at  Worr-pster,  sav 

,ve'a,'""M'  '"';:"P'"'""  '"■  ^^''-etl  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
e  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say   o 

V  PrTri'  M  ^""i  ''"r  ''  ■""•'■'V  light  and' easv'to  work, 
ir)  Prouty  &  Mears  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rocky 
BEGIN  WITH  Mr.  Howard's.'-  lou^ij. 

At  Ihe  above  mentioned  trial  the  Howard  Pl^u^-h  did 
wl^W,"     ';,  vf  i''"   s,7me  potce,-   of  learn,  than    an^  ottr 

a  "  -^  e  f,'lf  ''l  ""  "'^';  ""■"'"  "'"'^  '1'^"  twentyseven 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  Ihs.  draught,  while  the 
Howard  Plough  turned  t,rentyni„c  and  onel.alfinLto 
pLZ""  ''"""■  '( 'T'  ■'  '^"  "'••knowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploiigii.    are    much  the   strongest  and    most  substantially 

There  has  I.een  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
h  ,  t  ,f  ,  T  "^-  ■  '"  f  '""?''-7.1"ch  can  be  renewed  witliou 
ihe  n,l  r/"""",'  ^"r''  '^".'^^"le  'his  shoe  likewise  secures 
Plo  "gr!eryTnuch"'  ''"'"''^"  •"^^"'"'  '"'  ^'^^"»"--  ''"^ 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  $6  to  Sl5.  A  PInu-h 
sufficient  ior  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  aboui 
»^o  50,   and  with    culter   Si,  with  wheel  and    cutter.  S2  50 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store 
Nos.  51  &  52  North  Market  Street  by  ' 

„  ,    „,  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

i'eb,  24. 


FRUIT   TREES,   MULBERRIES,  &c. 

The  subscriber  offers  to  the  public  the  usual 
very  large  assortment,  comprising  the  choicest 
Fruit  Trees,  of  every  class,  and  embracing  all 
the  newest  varieties.       Also,  an  immense  collec- 

tion  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plowerin.' 

.  .N,  (ireeii  House  Plants,  i'.ulbous  Roots,  and  the  mnsl 
'illusive  assortment  of  Splendid  Dahlias,  in  the  Unicui. 
All  these  articles  will  be  sold  at  a  reduction  to  suit  the 
Mnis,  and  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  can  be  elsewhere 
btained  For  the  silk  culture,  are  offered  (he  finest  varie- 
ies  of  Mulberries,  which  are  the  Circassian,  Elata,  Alpine, 
■Inlticaulis,  and  Broussa;  all  of  which  are  very  hardy  ex- 
ept  the  Multicaulis  and  that  withstands  ordinary  winters. 
Tlie  State  of  New  York  having  now  granted'a  bounty' of 
2  per  lb.  on  Silk,  and  Massa.-hiiselts  and  Vermont  having 
cMii.  ih«  same,  they  will  no  doubt  take  the  lead  in  this  grea'l 
iiiniial  pursuit  WM.  R   PRINCE. 

I'liishing,  March  7th,  1841. 

N.  B  Priced  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every  applicant. 
ny  jiersons  who  wish  to  establish  silk  plantations  will  be 
iri'lied  with  trees  payable  by  a  share  of  the  proceeds. 

PAUM  WANTED 
W  .lilted  lo  purchase  on  credit  or  hire  on  a  lease  of  five  or 
II  ,i  :irs.  a  small  b'.it  lood  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.— 
Ii'  I'lvertiser  is  engaged  in  rearing  swine  and  makes  large 
iiaiiiiiies  of  manure  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  keep  a  farm 
I  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Any  person  having  a  place 
I  th..pose  of  or  rent  at  a  reasonable  price  may  hear'ofa  ten- 
it  liy  addressing  .70H.N  GREY, 
March  10.                              Neponset   Village,  Dorcli'csler. 


No.  101  State  St.  keep  constantlv  for  sale.  Winter,  Sprin" 
and  hall  Sperm  Oil,  bleached  and  uubleache.l  ;  which  they 
warrant  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  to  buru  without 
crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  I,  1841.  isiy 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE    v  SNKS,  &C. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved    kinds 
2(100  I'luMi  Trees,  of  the  most   approved  kinds 

and  extra  size— iiiauy  of  them   have    borne  this 

season. 

j;,,,,,,^    —      Apple,  Cherry  and    Peach  Trees,  of  diiferent 

501)  Quince  Trees. 

40110  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  frnm  6  to  15  feet 
high  ;  most  o  them  have  borne  fruit.  Black  Hamlmr"- 
.:?\\eetw,iii  r,  I  iind's.  °' 

30,000  (Jraut  .-Vsparagus  Roots. 

Gooseberry,  Currants.  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds 
,1,,^.™'"  ^''"""'»  Karly  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,    lately  intro- 

alMouds.'"''''^'  "'"'  ''"'"■  '^""'''  '   '°'"'  ''''""*  '  ^°^"'  ^''-  »<" 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridgeport,  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention.  '    "'"'" 

r.      ,   . .  .  SAMUEL  POND 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24.  •ryj^yu. 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 
For  sale  by  Joseph  Hkeck  &  Cc.  at  the  Nrw  England 
bAnMEu  Office,  A'o.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bol 
ton.  Ihe  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  ihev 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  o?  seeds  ever  be- 
fore  offered  b5'  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
(If  J^ield,  hUchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  .«eeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate 

Our  s-eeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  bavins 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
gemnne  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  nends,  and  feelassuied  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  m 
wilfT  ce  ,""'?  '"''  '■'"'"'""  ^l?"'  ^ '''>"'■  ant!  upwards 
■m  rlLt,  L°  r  '""""'^"O"  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS 

Mangel  Wurtzel.  R-.l!aline's  New  Royal  do. 

New  Re.l  Globe  do  f  superior      White  Tankard  Turiiip 


Yellow  do.  \  varieties. 

Carrot  Long  Orange. 

"      Altringham, 

"      New  White,  extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheat— various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  rio. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Red  do 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do 

Buckwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.    I 

Locust.  ^ 


for  Hedges. 


FRUIT   TREES  AND  SCIO.\S  FOR   SALE. 

^  The  subscriber,  at  the  Pomological  Garden, 
Salem,  offers  for  ale  a  very  choice  and  extensive 
vanity  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Apricot  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Red 
-  _  and  White  Dutch  Currants,  and  Red  and  White 
.Antwerp  Raspfierries. 

Also,  Seioos  ;>r  all  the  European  and  American  Fruits 
which  have,  been  pVovid  ;  all  from  fruit  hearing  Trees,  pack- 
ed  in  boxes  with  moss,  and  can  be  transported  with  safe'y 
to  any  part  of  this  country  or  Europe. 

„      ,                              ROBERT  MANNING. 
Salem,  March  2,  1641. iMayl 


SITUATIONS  ^V.tXTKD 

As  Gardeners  and  Farmers.     Apply  at  N.  E    Acricultural 


Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 


March  3 


A  SMALL,  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

Situated  in  Erainlree,  leu  miles  from  Boston,  with  a 
Dwelling  House  and  large  Cider  mill  thereon.  The  farm 
contains  about  20  acres.     Inquire  of 

NAI'HANIEL  FAXON, 

Feb.  24. No.  53  North  Market  Street 

BERKSHIRE   BOAR  AND  SOW. 

The  subscribers  ofl"er  for  sale  a  full  blood  Berkshire  Boar 
ami  Sow,  IS  months  old,  which  they  purchased  a  year  since 
from  N.  C.  Bement.  which  he  warranted  to  be  pure 

Feb.  24.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts.  Boiecole,  broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower 
^.araway.  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
s.irts,  (.arret,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress°E  ^s 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  ir,  great 
variety.  Melons,  do.  Manynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium  Okra 
Onion  of  sons.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip.  Parsley 
Peas  a  very  great  variet,'  Rhubarb  for  tarts.  Radiih  of  sorti: 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS 
I'^y'ne  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sii?e.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summcrsovory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs.  &c 

ORN A. MENTAL  FLOWER  i^EEDS 

Three  hundred    vaneties,   embrticing  all  the  finest  sorts 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  rettiil  can  be  accommodated-each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled, with  printed  directions.  Price  -lO  cents 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  r-tai!ed  here  at  6  f-4  cents  each' 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety  supl 
plied  at  nurseryman's  pnces.  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  Ihe  U 
^'a'es.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO     " 

I.oston,  Jan    27,  1841. 

AN  OX  WAGON  AND  OX  CART 

Nearly  new,  fir  sale  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO  In- 
quire at  No.  62  North  Market  Street,  or  at  their  Farm  in 
'^'•'g'"°"- Feb.  24. 


WANTED, 

All  experienced  Gardener,  to  whom  liberal  pay  and   con- 
siant  employment  will  be  given.     Inquire  ot  this  office 
Feb.  24.  tf. 


GRINDSTONES^ 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstoies 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LO.MBAbll 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  j^iy  \ov  17 
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NEW     ENGLAND    FARMER 


MARCH   10,  1841. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTEMPERANCK. 

that  men  slioukl  put  ;\n  cn.'Biy  into  ihcir  mouths  to  steal 


away  their  brains.  — Shakspcai  e 

The  fallowing  extracts  of  a  letter  liciii    a  father 
to  his  only  son,  in  which  he  portrays  the  detestable 
crime  of  drunkenness  and  its  shocking    conseriuen- 
ces,  in  striking  colors,  are  taken  from  an  old  book  : 
"  Dkar  Tom — It  is  with    the  greatest  concern  I 
hear  you  have  lately    (more  than  once)  been  guilty 
of  getting    fuddled  in    company  with  some  of  your 
youthful  companions  ;  you   can  scarce    think  what 
a  shock  this  account  gave  me.      I    know,   niy    dear 
boy,  you  have  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  a  lively  iiuagi- 
nation,  and  great  good  nature;  but  those  qualities, 
instead  of  guarding  you  against  that    odious    fault, 
are,  I  am  afraid,  most  likely   to    hurry    you  into  it. 
Other  vices  generally  have  their  rise  and  take  deep- 
est root  in  the  meanest  dispositions  :   drunkenness, 
on  the  contrary,   is   often,    too    often    observed    to 
flourish  in   the  richest  and    most    promising   soils  : 
this,  Tom,  is  a  principal  reason  why  I  feel  for  you. 
A  social,  good-natured  youth,    is  drawn    in  by    de- 
grees :  if  he  is  lively,  smart,  and    witty,  his  compa- 
ny is  sought  for  by  others:  if  wit  in  another  capti- 
vates him,  the  company  he    doats  on    draws  him  to 
the  tavern,  and  though  he  steps  cautiously  at    first, 
he  soon,  from  habit  and  exainple,  loses  all  sense  of 
what  he  is  doing;  the  sense  of  danger  daily  wears 
off:  fondness    of   company    by    degrees  draws   on 
fondness  for  liquor;   he  becomes  more    sottish,  and 
consequently  more   stupid,  till    at    last  his    under- 
standing, (an  understanding  that   might  have    done 
honor  to  his  country,  and  benefited  his  fellow  crea- 
tures,) becomes  clouded  and    muddled,   and  instead 
of  the  promising  expectations  that  his  youth  afford- 
ed, he  becomes  a  burden  to  himself,  and  despicable 
to  all  the  world. 

Drunkenness,  Tom,  stupifies  the  senses,  destroys 
the  meinnry,  blunts  the  understanding,  fills  men 
with  diseases,  and  inakes  them  incapable  of  busi- 
ness of  any  kind.  That  this  is  the  consequence  of 
habitual  drunkenness,  too  many  instances  will  evi- 
dence. What  a  despicable  character  that  of  a  sot 
is,  I  need  not  describe  toyou  ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
every  person  who  is  fond  of  the  company  of  topers, 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  sot.  If  your  incli- 
nation tends  that  way,  check  it  inmiediately,  nor 
deceive  yourself  with  the  hopes  of  having  the  pow- 
er to  conquer  it  whenever  you  please  ;  in  such  a 
case  habit  daily  adds  new  strength  to  the  vicious 
bent:  the  brute  part  of  us  (appetite)  soon  possesses 
the  whole  man,  ami  reason,  which  may  be  called 
the  angelic  part,  becomes  quite  smothered  and  de- 
stroyed. You  know,  Tom,  it  is  a  common  expres- 
sion to  say.  He  is  as  drunk  as  a  beast.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  beasts  get  drunk  :  we  mean  by  it 
that  man  by  inebriation  drowns  his  understanding; 
and  wlicii  his  reason  is  gone,  he  is  upon  a  level 
with,  nay,  really  far  beneath  the  brute,  irrational 
creation.  Brutes  ore  certainly  equally  rational 
with  such  a  wretch,  if  not  more  so,  with  the  supe- 
rior advantage  of  a  sound  body  and  an  instinct  to 
guide  them. 

I  know  the  world  is  apt  to  laugh  at  the  appro- 
hension  of  any  danger  accruing  from  getting  fud- 
dled now  and  then  ;  they  think  the  consequence 
innocent  and  trifling — but  they  soon  find  them- 
selves woefully  mistaken.  Getting  fuddled  is  the 
high  road  to  habitual  drunkenness — the  oftencr 
you  are  guilty  of  it,  the  more    you    prejudice  your 


health  and  understanding,  and  the  less  capable  you 
are  to  guard  against  that  abominable  vice:  it  steals 
upon  you  insensibly,  and  you  are  seldom  conscious 
of  the  danger  till  you  arc  incapable  of  resisting  it. 
Consider,  my  dear  lad,  the  first  deviation  trom 
the  level  paths  of  virtue,  is  the  gradual,  impercepti- 
ble descent:  the  entrance  is  bewitching,  as  it  lies 
through  the  flowery  regions  of  pleasure  ;  but  as 
you  advance,  the  way  soon  becomes  rougher  and 
less  pleasing  ;  the  prospect  by  degrees  grows  dreary, 
gloomy  and  frightful  :  each  step  you  advance  grows 
steeper  and  steeper ;  your  power  of  resistance 
grows  fainter  and  fainter,  and  you  are  hurried 
down,  in  spite  of  the  feeble  efforts  you  are  then  ca- 
pable of  making,  into  the  gulph  of  shame  and  ever- 
lasting destruction. 

A  drunkard  is  the  worst  of  suicides  :  he  is  a  de- 
liberate, determined  self-murderer;  he  hurries  him- 
self out  of  the  world  ;  and  for  the  short  time  he 
crawls  on  the  earth,  he  makes  himself  miserable  by 
loading  himself  wi;h  racking  distempers.  Compa- 
ny, which  he  was  so  fond  of,  avoid  and  despise  him, 
when  he  can  no  longer  contribute  to  their  irrational 
mirth;  (for  you  must  never  trust  to  fiiendship  com- 
menced over  a  bottle,)  and  the  only  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  pleasure  he  then  enjoys,  is  when  he  is  pour- 
iniT  down  that  liquid  poison  which  first  occasioned, 
and  still  increases  his  disorder. 

As  to  the  ridiculouF.  custom  of  drinking  healths, 
nothing  certainly  can  be  a  greater  enemy  to  health 
than  it  is. 

I  am  far,  Tom,  from  being  one  of  that  rigid  class 
of  mortals,  who    decry    cheerfulness   and  mirth:  I 
love  mirth,    you  know  I  do;  and    cheerfulness    (as 
the  Spectator  says,)  is  the  very  health  of   the  soul; 
to  preserve  which,  i«  one  great  reason  why  I  would 
have  you  avoid  drinking;  for  drinking  is  in  reality 
an  enemy  to   cheerfulness,  good    nature  and   mirth. 
In  drinking,  it  is  hard,  nay  it  is   almost  impossible, 
to  stop  at  a  certain  mark ;  and  when    you  once   go 
beyond  it,  you  are  hurried  you    know    not  whither; 
quarrelling,  gaming,    debauchery  of  all   kinds,  nay 
often  murder,  are  the   dreadful    fruits  of  drinking; 
and  in  regard  to  conversation,  Tom,  [  would  appeal 
to  yourself,  whether,   from  the  little    you  have  seen 
of  drinking,  (I  sincerely  hope  it  is  but  little,)  wheth- 
er in  your  cool  moments  you  would  not   have  been 
ashamed  of  the  words    and   actions  which  you    ap- 
plauded when  warm  with  liquor.      In  a  word,  unless 
you  most  carefully  guard   against    drunkenness    in 
your  youth,  it  will  insensibly   steal    on  you  ;  it  will 
make  you   miserable    both    in    body  and    mind ;  it 
will  prove  an    insuperable  bar  to   your   becoming 
eminent  in  any  profession  ;  it  will  make  you  odious 
to  yourself,  and  despicable  to  others  ;  and    indeed, 
and  in  truth,  I  would  rather  hear  of  your  being  no 
more,  than    your    becoming  a   drunkard.       I   shall 
conclude  my  letter  with  a  little  story  I  have  some- 
where re.;d,  and  which  I  think  much  to  the  purpose. 
A  certain   young  fellow  had    been  drawn    into  a 
contract  with   the    devil,   that   in   consideration   of 
some  important  services  from  his   diabolical  majes 
ty,  the  young   fellow    was  to    comply    with  one    of 
three    requests    the    devil  should    think    proper   to 
make  him.     It  is  to  be  observed,  the    devil  had  be- 
fore tempted  him  in  vain  to  commit  sc\eral  crimes ; 
but  the    young  fellow    had    hitherto    withstood  his 
temptations,    and    was    still    determined  to    refuse 
him  in  every    thing   but  the    one    request  he   was 
obliged  by  his  contract  to  comply   with.     When    it 
came  to  Beelzebub's  turn  to  command,  he  left  it  to 
the  youth's  choice  either  to  murder  liis   father,  de- 
bauch his  own  sister,  or    get   drunk.     The   young 


man  chose  the  last,  as  by  far  ths  least  shocking; 
but  when  he  had  got  drunk,  the  devil  took  that  op- 
portunity ()'  tempting  him  (which  till  he  was  drunk 
he  never  could  cfffc:ual!y  do)  to  commit  both  the 
other  crimes.  Thus  he  was  drawn  in  to  commit 
all  the  devil  wanted  ;  whereas  if  either  of  the  other 
had  been  his  choice,  he  would  probably  have  es- 
caped so  complicated  a  guilt," 


GREEK'S    PATEIXT    STRAW   CUTTER. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  UO.  at  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Warebouse  and  Seed  Store  Nos.  51  andS2l\'orlh  Mar- 
ket Street,  have  for  sale,  Green's  Patent  Straw,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutter,  operating  on  a  mechanical  principle  not  before 
applied  to  aay  implement  for  this  purpose.  The  most  prom- 
inent eifecls  of  this  application,  and  some  of  the  consequent 
peculiarities  of  the  machine  are: 

1.  So  great  a  reduction  of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite 
to  use  it,  that  the  strength  of  a  half  ^rown  boy  is  sutficient 
to  work  it  efficiently. 

2.  With  even  this  moderate  power,  it  easily  cuts  two  bush- 
els a  minute,  which  is  full  twice  as  fast  as  has  beon  claimed 
by  any  olher  machine  even  when  worked  by  horse  or  steam 
power. 

3.  The  knives,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut,  require  sharpening  less  often  than  those  of  any  other 
straw  cutter. 

4.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  made  and  put 
together  very  strongly.  It  is  therefore  not  so  liable  as  the 
complicated  maubiiies  in  general  use  to  get  out  of  order. 

BONE  MANURE. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  puhli-,,  that 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  grouiui 
hones  form  the  most  powerful  sliniulant  that  can  be  applia.l 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure- 
Orders  for  Bone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  thj 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  Itoxbury,  at  the  l\tw 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No  6i 
North  ,'\!arket  Street,  or  through  the  Post  Office  will  irfet 
with  prompt  attention. 
March  4'  1840.  NAHUM  WAR1> 


BONli:    NIL.!  S. 

The  subscriber  oflers  for  sale  Bone  Mills  on  a  new  and 
improved  plan,  whicli  will  grind  20ti  bushels  per  day,  and 
make  it  of  the  proper  fineness  They  can  he  put  up  with 
small  expense,  and  require  but  little  room.  They  can  be 
easily  kept  in  repair  and  are  not  liable  to  break  with  the 
roughest  usage. 

'1  hey  may  he  used  for  grinding  Barilla,  and  will  do  the 
work  in  the  best  manner.  Oyster  shells,  plaster,  soap  stone, 
bricks,  bark,  &c.  may  be  ground  by  them. 

Price  S2c0.  They  require  about  as  much  power  as  a 
small  run  of  mill  stones,  to  be  used  to  advantage,  and  can, 
if  necessary,  be  driven  by  horse  power. 

Those  w'ho  wish  to  purchase  can  direct  to  William  Aplin, 
No.  14  1-2  Westminster  street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  or  to  the 
subscriber. 

Ground  bones  constantly  on  hand    tor  sali-. 

WILLIAM  CHASE. 

Providence,  R.  L,  Feb.  9,  1841. 

NEAV  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
The  subscribers  have  received  from  Lou  .ion  a  choice   col- 
lection of  Flower  Seeds,  which,  with  those  raised    by  them- 
selves, constitute  all  worthy  of  cuitivaiion.     Price  from  6  1-4  ■ 
to  23  cents  per  paper.     Assortment   of  those  marked   6    1-4 
cents  20  papers  for  one  dollar,  and   others  in    the  same  pro- 


portion. 


.lOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


NEW    F.  NGLANU    FARMER. 

A     WEKKl.Y     PAPER. 

Tlie  Editorial  department  o(  this  paper    having  come 
inio  the  hands  of  the    sobs,  rib,  r,  he    is  now    authorized! 
hv  ihe  Dublishers  to  inlorin   lln-  public    that  the  price  of 
ihe  paper  is  reduced, 
per  year  in 
days. 


In    future    ihe    terms  will    be  $3 
'in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  within    thirty 


ALLEN  PUTNAM. 
N.  B.—Postinasters  arc   required  by    law  to    frank  all 
subscriptions  and  remittances    for   newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 
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[NO.  37. 


N.    E  .    FARMER 


Knnn  llie  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

BERKSIHUKS    NO   LONGER    BERKSIIIRES. 

Mr  Editor — I  am  an  old  li.)g-breeder,  and  liave 
always  siqipo.sed  tliat  I  knew  athiny  or  two — but  I 

confess  that  I  nin  now  all  ashore  on  that  subject 

The  time  was  when  a  good  hog  was  not  measured 
by  the  number  of  white  feet  which  ho  possessed, 
or  the  f[n!Uitily  of  white  hair  that  he  sported  in  his 
tail,  but  by  something  of  much  more  importance.  I 
find,  however,  tliat  we  were  all  wrong — no  Berk- 
shire can  be  a  Berkshire  with  less  than  three  while 
feet  and  a  white  top  to  liis  tail — "so  says  the  book, 
and  therefore  it  is  true." 

Now,  1  have  observed,  through  a  long  life,  the 
truth  of  an  old  aphorism,  which  1  used  to  write  as 
a  copy,  when  a  boy  at  school — "  what  is  violent  is 
seldom  pernianent".^and  the  Meiino,  the  Morns, 
and  now  the  Berksliire  mania,  all  are  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  old  :i'hge  ;  they  have  all  been  too  vio- 
lent to  be  permanent,  and  should  be  held  in  remem- 
brance, as  a  warning  against  future  speculations. 

Well,  then,  Brrkshires  are  no  longer  Berkshires, 
but  ini/«oDC(/ Berkshires  !  So  they  can  now  be 
black,  red,  tawny,  white,  spotted,  and  speckled,  and 
yet  be  (|Uito  pure  and  perfect  blood — in  short,  im- 
proved Perksldres — leaving  the  old  breed  quite  out 
of  the  question — then  I  would  say  that  Benjamin 
Cooper,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  about  the  best  hogs 
in  this  country,  and  they  deserve  the  character 
which  [.  G.  has  given  them  in  page  .382,  vol.  iv.  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  perusal  of  which  account  induced 
me  to  go  and  view  them  for  mvself. 

It  is  a  pity  the  game  is  likely  so  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  close,  for  I  have  half  a  dozen  young 
friends,  who  were  just  ready  to  dash  into  the  spec- 
ulation, each  prepared  with  his  Bement  or  Lossin^, 
and  a  pedigree  as  long  as  my  arm,  and  all  of  the 
right  color  too,  to  a  hair;  but  )Mr  Samuel  D.  Mar- 
tin's letter,  in  the  Franklin  Farmer,  has,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken,  blown  up  the  Berko-mania,  and  will 
quite  spoil  the  trade.  He  admits  that  the  gennino 
Berkshires  were  red,  with  black  spots — indeed, 
that  is  undeniable — but  he  contends  —  which  is  as 
deniable — that  they  were  a  coarse  hog,  with  large 
ears  and  curly  liair,  a.  great  consumer,  but  that  they 
Would  attain  a  large  size,  (now  what  on  earth  was 
there  in  such  a  hog  desirable  to  breed  from.')  and, 
therefore,  he  would  make  it  appear,  that  every  good 
quality  of  the  present  improved  breed,  was  obtained 
from  the  lOastern  or  Chinese  hog,  of  which  there 
were  two  varieties  of  colors,  the  white  and  tlie 
black.  Professor  Low,  however,  contends  that  the 
color  of  the  modern  Berkshire  is  still  a  reddish 
brown,  with  dark  spots;  many  of  them,  he  says, 
are  nearly  black,  manifesting  their  near  approach 
to  the  Siamese  character,  and  sometimes  they  are 
black,  broken  with  white,  but  not  a  word  does  ho 
say  of  their  being  quite  white;  although  he  admits 
tiiitfrom  this  intermi.vture  it  becomes,  in  many  ca. 
ses,  ditficiilt  to  recognize,  in  the  present  race,  the 
characters  of  the  true  Berkshire — and  yet  Mr  Mar- 


tin has  a  white  imported  boar,  of  the  improved 
Berkshire  breed,  although  he  does  not  claim  (or 
him  that  he  is  an  original  Berkshire,  but  tliat  he  is 
an  improvement  upon  that  breed,  by  the  eastern 
crosses.  But  all  this  while  Messrs  Lossing  and 
Wait  attach  great  importance  to  their  pigs'  coming 
direct  from  Berkshire,  and  of  being  the  onhj  pure 
blond,  although  they  have  never  imported,  by  anv 
chance,  any  of  the  original  red  and  bl.'ick  color; 
and  they  brand  all  those  with  contempt  that  are  not 
black  and  while,  with  the  given  number  of  white 
feet  and  white  hairs  in   the  tail. 

But  Mr  Martin  says,  although  red  and  black 
was  the  original,  and  has  always  been  the  prevail 
ing  color  of  the  real  Herkshire  hog,  yet,  thirlij  years 
ago,  there  were  white  and  black  ones  amongst 
them,  (he  must  then  mean,  I  presume,  amongst  the 
original  breed,)  and  that  he  considers  it  therefon^ 
])erfectly  idle  to  say,  that  in  an  animal  that  is  white 
and  black,  a  few  hairs  of  the  one  or  the  other  color, 
in  this  or  that  place,  constitute  a  genuine  or  a  coun- 
terfeit— and  so  say  I — but  this  is  robbing  the  milk 
of  all  the  cream,  for.  as  I  have  often  seen,  much 
more  importance  has  been  attached  to  their  color 
than  to  any  other  qualification. 

So  then  it  appears  that  every  one  has  been  breed- 
ing his  own  improved  Berkshires!  And  that,  in 
short,  Berkshires  are  no  longer  Berkshires!  I 
shall,  therefore,  no  longer  expect  to  see  people 
shelling  out  their  dollars  for  very  inferior  pigs, 
merely  because  they  have  been  bred  by  such  and 
such  gentlemen,  without  regard  to  much  besides 
the  color  of  the  feet  and  tail!  And  it  comes  at 
last  to  this — a  good  hog,  any  more  than  a  good 
cow,  cannot  be  of  a  bad  color. 

Let  it  not,  however,  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  I  wish  to  detract  an  iota  from  the  value  of  the 
Berkshires — they  are  most  e.vcellent  as  a  cross 
with  our  own  swine  stock,  and  have  done,  and  will 
do,  infinite  good ;  but,  really,  the  nonsense  which 
is  bandied  about  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  all  about 
things  of  the  most  trifling  importance,  is  perfectly 
surfeiting,  and  reminds  one  of  the  old  couplet — 

"  Strange  that  such  difference  there  should  be, 
'  Twixl  tweedledum  and  Iweedle  dee  !" 

JOHN  DILLON. 


PORTRAITS  OF  ANIMALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Fanner's  Cabinel: 

Sir — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  por- 
trait of  a  Cotswold  buck,  as  drawn  from  the  life 
and  given  in  the  number  of  the  Albany  Cultivator 
for  the  last  month.  This  animal  has  been  import- 
ed by  that  spirited  breeder  and  improver,  \V.  H. 
Sotliam,  whose  perseverance  and  industry  in  the 
cause  are  above  all  praise.  But,  is  it  really  intend- 
ed we  should  suppose  that  the  sheep  is  there  faith- 
fully represented  ?  Then  he  is  a  nondescript,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  build  of  a  road-wagon  as  much 
as  a  sheep;  for  if  the  hind  legs  had  been  brought 
a  little  further  forward,  they  would  thou  have  stood 
under  the  centre  of  the  carcass,  and  have  rendered 
the  fore  legs  quite  unnecessary  ;  or,  it  might  have 
been  as  easy  to  add   a  couple,  to  support  the  enor- 


mous rump  !  As  he  now  stands,  he  appears,  as 
some  one  says,  "a  creature  packed  up  in  two  [lar- 
cels."  And  yet,  Mr  Editor,  the  "  portrait"  as  it  is 
called,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  we  were 
led  to  e.xpect,  from  the  importer's  notes  of  prepara- 
tion, first  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  say- 
ing that  ho  was  coming,  and,  on  landing,  that  he 
had  come,  and  had  brought  with  him  the  pride  of 
all  England!  having,  as  it  would  seem,  contrived 
to  bribe  the  English  breeders  to  dispose  of  their 
best  stock  for  the  consideration  of  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars, reserving  to  themselves  their  "  fair  to  middlino" 
only,  to  breed  from  hereafter!  Now,  I  must  say, 
I  have  never  found  that  our  English  friends  were 
so  much  like  some  of  ourselves — such  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  folks— as  to  sell  iheir  best  stock  ; 
and,  judging  by  some  that  I  have  seen  imported,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  so  far 
lorgotten  themselves  as  to  dispose  of  their  best 
even  to  friend  Sotham,  either  for  love  or  monev. 

While  reading  the  importer's  account  of  his  mag- 
nificent purchase,  in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Culti- 
vator, I  could  not  but  think  that  he  wrote  with  a 
large  quill,  and  was  reminded  of  the  boy  whose 
father  had  always  counselled  him  to  "talk  laro-e  " 
and  who,  on  being  asked  what  fish  he  had  dmed 
upon,  replied,  "a  whale."  And  I  have  heard  of  an 
honest  Hibernian,  who,  on  going  lo  England  to 
work  at  the  hay  harvest,  and  receiving  thirtyfive 
shillings  for  his  labor,  hurried  back  to  Ireland,  and 
meeting  a  friend,  on  landing,  who  was  just  gointr 
for  the  same  purpose,  told  him  he  might  just  slay 
where  he  was,  for  he  had  brought  away  all  the  mo- 
ney wMh  him  !  Now  it  would  really  seem  as  if 
our  Albany  friends  were  determined  to  keep  all 
the  finest  and  fattest  things  to  themselves,  and 
swallow  us  and  our  lean  kine  at  a  gulp !  Assured- 
ly they  do  talk  very  large,  and  make  wonderful  ani- 
mals upon  paper;  but  our  stock  will  grow  in  pro- 
portions in  spite  of  us,  and  a  very  large  body  will 
fit  itself  with  legs  sufficient  to  support  the  weight 
which  they  are  destined  lo  carry;  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  obtain  them  with  a  natural  piazza  at 
the  rump,  all  ours  requiring  artificial  shelter  in 
stormy  weather.  But  let  not  our  friend  Sotham 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  I  wish  to  detract  an 
iota  from  the  praise  that  is  due  to  him  for  intro- 
ducing amongst  us  improved  stock  ;  he  richly  de- 
serves all  the  credit  and  profit  that  he  can  possibly 
receive;  but  if  he  would  draw  with  a  more  faithful 
pencil  the  delineations  of  his  animals,  ami  write 
with  a /eeHe  smaller  pen,  he  would  not  be  servinn- 
himself  or  the  cause  which  he  has  so  m.bly  es"- 
poused,  with  less  efficiency,  truth,  or  fairness. 

But  I  am  bound  to  do  him  justice  in  one  very 
essential  particular — he  has  disenchanted  the  spell 
which  has  been  thrown  around  the  profession  of 
hog-breeding  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  worked 
the  very  mischief  with  the  magicians  themselve.s, 
with  all  their  tomfoolery  about  three  white  hairs 
and  feet!  He  says,  "color,  in  Berkshires,  is  not 
hereditary;  they  vary  in  many  instances,  and  I 
have  seen  the  pure  breed  of  all  colors,  amongst  the 
best  prize  herds  in  England.  To  discard"  good 
animals  for  their  color  only,  are  quibbles  that  seem 
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to  me  profitless  discussions,  and  too  much  like 
(liiackery  to  deserve  notice."  *  *  Wc  may 
therefore  set  to  work  and  breed  good  animals,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  g-o  to  Albany  for  chapter 
and  verse,  for  it  would  seem,  after  all,  that  a  good 
animal  cannot  be  of  a  bad  color!  Friend  So'Jiam, 
we  thank  thee  for  our  cure.  J.  Wkstlaue. 


PROJECT  FOR  PROCURING  KXTENSIVE 
ANALYSES  OF  SOILS. 
At  the  Agricultural  Meeting  on  Thursday  even- 
iniT  last,  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
communication  of  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Danvers, 
submitted  a  report,  which  report  was  accepted  ;  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cause  the  commu- 
nication and  report  to  be  laid  before  the  public  in 
some  public  print.  He  here  inserts  them  with 
much  pleasure,  in  the  pages  which  are  under  his 
control. 

Dmn-ers,  March  4lh,  1841. 
DearSik — I  have  lately  been  preparing  a  brief 
essay  on  the  Science  of  Agriculture,  for  the  'J'rans- 
actions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  now  in 
the  press.  This  has  caused  me  to  think  much  on 
the  practicability  of  reducing,  or  rather  elevating, 
this  first  of  arts  to  an  exact  science,  and  on  the 
means  by  which  so  desirable  an  object  may  be 
soonest  accomplished  ;  and  I  have  been  desirous  of 
attending  a  meeting  of  tiie  convention  of  agricul- 
turists in  which  you  i)reside,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing my  views  on  this  subject  before  them;  but 
have  hitherto  been  prevented  by  professional  en- 
gagements, and  perhaps  shall  be  until  the  close  of 
the  session.  I  therefore  address  you  by  letter. 
Make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may  think  proper. 

How  shall  Agriculture  be  made  a  science  ?    Un- 
doubtedly in  the  same   manner   that  all  other    sci- 
ences have  been  perfected — by    systematizing    all 
that  is  known  of  tlie  chemical  composition  of  soils, 
manures,  and    the  philosophy  of   vegetation.     And 
this  must  be  done    by   some   of  the  best    chemists 
and  naturalists  amongst  us — by  philosophers  in  the 
closet  and  laboratory,  and  not  by  practical    farmers 
in  the  field.     These  have,  to  be  sure,  to  act  an  im- 
portant part  in  this    business.     It    is  for  farmers  to 
collect  facts  for    scientific    men  to    generalize  and 
work  into  the  system,  and  to  prove  the   correctness 
of,  or  overthrow  every  such  system  by  experiments 
in  the  field.     This  may  appear  to  the  practical  far- 
mer all  idle  speculation.      But  is   it  so  ?      Are   not 
the  laws  of  nature  imchangeable,  and  when    once 
known  do  they  not  conduct  the  operator  unerringly 
to  the  accomplishmont  of  his  object,  wherever  natu- 
ral forces  are  made    to    perform  the    work  ?      Now 
chemists  know,  or  can  by  judicious  analytical    ex- 
periments discover,  the    constituents    of   soils  and 
the  constituents  of  vegetables,  and  therefrom  infer 
the    wants  of   growing    plants    and    point    out  the 
means  of  supplying  them.     The  learned  in  vegeta- 
ble physiology  will  be    able    to  shew  how  far    the 
laws  of  chemistry  are  modified  or  aniinlled  by    the 
principle  of  life  in  the    vegetable.      And    the    cor- 
rectness of  theories  can  be  tested  by  growing  plants 
in  artificial  soils  in  pots,  and  in  natural  soils  whose 
composition  is  known,  in  the  field.      .And  the   man 
of  science,  pos'^essed  of  all  this  knowledge,  can  tell 
the  operative  fanner  how  to    manure    and  cultivate 
his  crops  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest    product  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances  of   the  season  beyond 
human  control,  such  as   trmperatuie,  showers,  sun 
shine,  winds,  &c.  ;  can  point  out  the  crops  to  which 
his  soil  is  best  adapted,  with  such   manuring   as  he 


is  able  to  give  it,  and  at  the  same  time  show  him 
why  and  wherefore  under  such  treatment  his  crops 
will  not  equal  those  of  some  neighbor,  whose  soil 
is  diflerenl,  or  who  can  supply  its  deficiencies  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  From  these  considc;rations  there 
seems  to  me  no  doubt  but  that  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful agriculturist,  a  man  must  conduct  his  ope- 
rations on  scientific  principles.  And  to  do  this,  he 
must  have  his  soils  analyzed — his  peat  swamps  and 
other  depots  of  decomposed  vegetable,  or  calcare- 
ous, or  mineral  matter  analyzed — the  adaptedness, 
or  the  contrary,  of  his  soils  to  certain  crops — toking 
into  consideration  the  subsoil,  exposure  to  sun, 
winds,  &c.  pointed  out-  and,  always  remembering 
that  gold  may  be  bought  too  dear,  ascertain  at  what 
cost  the  deficiencies  of  his  soil,  be  it  of  lime  or  any 
other  constituent,  can  be  sui)plied;  and  whether 
good  economy  warrants  such  an  expenditure.  All 
experiments  in  agriculture  not  based  upon, and  cot;- 
ducted  according  to,  such  knowledge,  must  be  of 
but  little  value.  And  most  of  the  statements  of 
management  ot  crops,  &c.  for  which  our  Agricul- 
tural Societies  pay  liberal  premiums,  are  worth  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  other  farmers,  because  the  "sandy 
soil,"  the  "  clayey  loam,"  the  "manure"  and  the 
"  compost  manure"  of  the  statement,  are  vague 
terms,  conveying  no  definite  idea  of  their  constitu- 
ents to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  cultivate  a  simi- 
lar crop  on  his  own  soil,  with  his  own  inanure, 
which  may  be  very  different  from  those  named  in 
the  pattt-rn  experiment.  Hence  the  little  confi- 
dence placed  by  practical  men  in  "book  farming." 
Because  farming  books  are  usually  either  deficient 
in  essential  particulars,  or  they  are  so  technical 
that  those  unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  chemi- 
cal or  natural  science,  cannot  understand  them. — 
Now  there  is  bu!  one  way  to  remedy  these  difl'icul- 
ties.  Books  must  be  written  in  scientific  language, 
which  has  always  the  same  meaning.  And  those 
who  would  profit  by  them,  must  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  elements  of  such  science,  which  may  be 
by  men  of  ordinary  education  and  capacity,  easily 
accomplished. 

It  is  to  the  head-work  of  scientific  men  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  nearly  all  great  improvements 
in  art.  We  may  instance  Navigation.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  labors  of  mathematicians  and  astrono- 
mers in  their  closets,  the  science  of  navigation 
would  have  remained  like  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture to  this  time,  to  be  invented  :  and  our  mariners, 
like  those  of  olden  time,  however  skilful  in  manag- 
ing their  craft,  would  have  been  creeping  along  the 
.-shores  of  continents  and  islands,  instead  oftravers- 
m"  boldly  the  wide  oceans  and  exploring  unknown 
seas.  The  skill  and  knowledge  of  individuals,  ac- 
quired by  experience,  must  have  died  with  them, 
they  having  no  system  by  which  they  could  com- 
municate it  to  others  And  every  generation  of 
seamen  could  become  as  wise  and  no  wiser  than 
their  predecessois  in  their  employment  by  the  same 
means — by  experience.  So  it  is  in  agriculture. 
There  are  many  worthy  old  farmers  who  have  ac- 
quired a  valuable  fund  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  best  means  of  cultivating  their  own  acres,  which 
they  cannot  communicate  to  others,  at  least  so  that 
others  can  apply  the  same  practices  to  other  soils 
with  any  thing  like  the  same  success.  But  all  sci- 
entific knowledge  can  be  conveyed  from  one  mind 
to  another  with  the  utmost  precision,  so  as  to  put 
into  the  possession  of  the  pupil  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  by  his  tutor. 

But  the  question  recurs,  what  can  we  do  towards 
reducing  agriculture   to  a  science  ?     Or    how  can 


the  agricultural  community  avail  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  which  scientific  men  now  possess  in  re- 
gard to  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
operations  of  husbandry  ?  Can  farmers,  following 
such  rules  for  analyzing  soils  and  manures  as  have 
been  publi.shcd,  analyze  their  own  soils  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  direct  them  to  a  scientific  appli- 
cation of  manures,  &c. .'  Let  the  following  plan  of 
operations  be  considered  as  my  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Let  our  first  eflTort  be  to  obtain  the  services  of 
one  or  more  of  our  best  chemists,  who  shall  devote 
all  his  powers  and  time  to  the  analyzing  of  soils, 
manures,  &c.,  to  perfecting  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, and  preparing  for  publication  a  popular  trea- 
tise on  the  subject. 

As  no  appropriation  is  to  be  expected  from  our 
Legislatuie  the  present  session  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, let  a  subscription  be  opened  and  papers 
sent  by  members  of  your  ronvention,  when  they 
separate,  into  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
the  understanding  that  all  persons  who  will  sub- 
scribe and  pay  in  advance  one  dollar  annually,  or 
more,  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  specimens 
of  his  soils,  &c.  analyzed  by  said  chemist,  and  to 
have  a  statement  of  the  constituents  of  said  soils 
returned  to  him  with  the  opinion  of  said  chemist  as 
to  what  is  needed  to  render  such  soils  most  fertile  ; 
the  value  of  specimens  of  peat  muck,  muck  sand, 
marls,  &,c.,  and  the  treatment  they  need  to  make 
valuable  manures  for  certain  soils,  describing  such 
as  would  be  most  benefited  by  them,  &c. 

As  soon  as dollars  are   known    to   be  sub- 


scribed, let  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  be  holden 
at  Boston  or  Worcester,  to  choose  trustees  to  take 
charge  of  the  funds,  appoint  the  profes.^or  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  fix  his  salary,  and  prescribe 
his  duties,  and  regulate  and  manage  all  the  pru- 
dential concerns  ot  the  association. 

All  monies  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the 
prefessorsliip  and  incidental  expenses,  to  be  expend- 
ed in  printing  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  subscribers. 

Agricultural  societies  might  be  admitted  as  sub- 
scribers, and  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  all 
the  soils  and  manures  used  by  claimants  for  pre- 
mium crops,  &c.  analyzed,  on  such  conditions  as 
the  trustees  might  prescribe. 

Into  the  laboratory  of  the  professor,  perhaps,  stu- 
di^nts  of  chemistry  might  be  admitted  on  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  trustees,  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
association,  the  professor  and   pupils. 

It  would  seem  that  a  plan  which  promises  such 
a  large  return  of  the  most  valuable  information  for 
the  small  investment  of  money  required,  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity and  success.  It  certainly  would  be  carried 
into  effect  immediately,  should  those  who  attend 
your  agricultural  meetings  look  upon  its  impor- 
tance as  I  do. 

The  few  thousand  dollars  expended  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  agricultural  and  geological  surveys, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  repaid  with  a  thousand  fold 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the 
increased  productions  of  agriculture.  'J'ake,  for 
example,  only  one  item  of  information,  brought  out 
and  spread  before  the  public  in  these  reports,  from 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  concerning  the 
food  of  plants  and  its  abundance  in  peat  muck,  and 
the  cheap  means  of  converting  such  muck  into  a 
most  valuable  manure.  And  how  shall  we  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  benefit  which  will  result  to 
mankind  from  this  source,  when  it  shall  be   appre- 
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ciated  by  farmers  generally  as  it  deserves.  On 
this  subject  I  speal<  feelingly,  and  I  thinl;  iinder- 
standinL'ly  ;  for  by  following  Dr.  Dana's  directions 
for  making  the  geine  of  peat  soluble,  the  produce 
of  my  farm  has  been  doubled,  at  an  e,Kpense  which 
leaves  the  nett  profits  at  least  one  third  greater 
than  before  ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  farms  in 
this  State  equally  well  provided  with  this  muck  and 
equally  well  conditioned  to  be  benefited  by  it  as 
my  own.  .\nd  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  all  the 
farmers  in  the  State  would  skilfully  and  under- 
standingly  regulate  their  operations  by  Dr.  Dana's 
principles  and  rules,  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  State,  without  any  increase  of  labor,  would  be 
increased  thirty  per  cent,  the  en.suing  year.  Now, 
if  such  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  farmers, 
and  through  them  on  the  world,  by  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, who  probably  never  turned  a  furrow  in  the 
field,  it  proves,  I  think,  conclusively,  ihe  position 
with  which  I  started,  that  it  is  scientific  men  whose 
aid  agriculturists  should  now  seek  to  systematize 
facts,  and  to  invent,  establish  and  perfect  a  science 
of  agriculture,  which  shall  guide  and  direct  the 
operations  of  husbandry  as  safely  and  directly  to 
their  object,  as  the  science  of  navigation  does  guide 
and  direct  the  mariner  lo  his  distant  port 
Yours,  respectfully. 

ANDREW  NICHOLS. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Ki.ng. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Commiitee  on  Ihe  Communication  of  Dr.  An- 
dreui  J^'ichols. 

Your  Committee  have  read,  with  great  interest, 
the  able  communication  of  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  of 
Danvers,  which  was  referred  to  them  at  a  former 
meeting  of  this  association,  and  are  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject  therein  consid- 
ered. 

Any  feasable  plan,  having  for  its  object  the  ele- 
vation of  the  art  of  agriculture  to  the  rank  of  a 
comparatively  exact  science,  will  meet  with  their 
approbation  and  active  co-operation. 

Tliat  better  methods  may  be  devised  for  agricul- 
tural improvement  than  those  which  are  now  gen- 
erally pursued,  admits  not  of  a  doubt.  A  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  soils  and  of  manures  of 
various  kinds,  and  their  adaptation  to  particular 
crops,  is  very  desirable,  and  such  knowledge  would 
most  certainly  serve  to  advance  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Experience  is  often  fallacious  ;  and  when  unaid- 
ed by  the  light  of  science,  important  principles  are 
sometimes  overlooked  by  the  experimenter.  Hence 
we  have  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that  farmers 
from  experien-e  arrive  at  directly  opposite  results. 
This  may  be  owing  to  some  imperfection  in  the  ex- 
periment and  sometimes  to  causes  unknown  or  not 
appreciated  by  the  experimenter,  such  as  differen- 
ces in  the  composition  of  the  soils  operated  upon, 
variations  in  the  seasons,  &c.  There  is  hardly  an 
article  used  for  manure  respecting  which  there  is 
not  a  difference  of  opinion  among  good  practical 
farmers.  This  may  be  owing  to  errors  of  observa- 
tion in  some  cases,  but  more  frequently  is  due  to 
an  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
compost  or  manures. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
subject  of  human  knowledge  more  recondite  than 
the  science  of  agriculture.  No  other  branch  of  art 
requires  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sister 
sciences  than  this.     It   has  not    suffered    from  any 


excess  of  book  learning,  but  on  the  contrary  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  more.  Inaccuracies  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  brunch  of  human 
learning,  are  allowed  in  this.  Ruch-  experiments 
and  cruder  essays,  have  unfortunately  been  consid- 
ered sufficiently  profound  for  this  art. 

Altliough  many  farmers  are  UTiaccpiaintcd  with 
technical  jihrases,  they  are  g<"ncrally  blessed  with 
a  sound  understanding,  and  are  able  to  overcome 
th(!  trifling  obstacles  which  a  scientific  nomencla- 
ture presents,  and  will  value  most  highly  such 
terms  when  they  have  become  familiar  with  them, 
and  discover  their  importance  and  use  as  means  of 
conveying  dis:.iiict  and  definite  ideas  frocn  one  mind 
lo  another.  No  branch  of  science  or  art  has  yet 
been  able  to  exist  without  technical  terms.  The 
carpenter,  mason,  watchmaker,  or  blacksmith,  like 
the  astronomer,  geologist  or  chemist,  require  a  pe- 
culiar language  in  order  to  communicate  their  ideas 
to  each  other  and  to  the  world.  "  I'hern  is  no  Roij- 
al  road  to  learning."  The  student  of  agricultural 
chemistry  must  labor  like  others  before  lie  can  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  chemical 
terms,  the  farmer  must  pay  some  attention  to  the 
elements  of  the  science,  and  then  by  Ihe  aid  of  such 
glossaries  as  should  be  contained  in  treatises  of  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  he  will  be  enabled  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  the  elements  and  know  them  by 
name  and   nature. 

Your  committee  concur  with  Dr.  Nichols  in  his 
suggestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing  a  good 
practical  treatise  on  agricultural  chemistry  and  the 
physiology  of  plants.  Such  a  work  would  have  a 
valuable  purpose  in  explaining  the  principles  of  the 
science  and  would  prove  very  convenient  to  the 
farmer  for  reference,  serving  to  refresh  his  memory 
on  the  subjects  treated  ef  in  scientific  works. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  farmers  cannot  make  any 
trustworthy  analyses  of  soils  or  manures  without 
learning  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  serving  a 
regular  apprenticeship  to  the  business.  As  soon 
should  we  think  of  advising  the  navigator  to  make 
his  own  sextant  and  chronometer,  as  to  advise  the 
farmer  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  his  soils.  The 
short-hand  methods  that  have  been  published,  will 
not  shew  the  difference  between  barren  and  fertile 
soils.  Nothing  short  of  a  most  minute  and  rigid 
analysis  will  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  agricul- 
ture, for  Ihe  difference  between  an  utterly  barren 
soil  and  one  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility,  does 
not  often  exceed  four,  and  is  more  frequently  limi- 
ted to  two  per  cent.  ;  and  the  slight  difference  of 
composition  cannot  be  detected  by  any  rough  ex- 
periments. 

Now  the  farmer,  even  if  he  understood  the  art, 
has  not  the  time,  the  books,  nor  the  apparatus  re- 
quired for  such  delicate  work  ;  and  he  would  find 
it  very  poor  economy,  and  would  soon  abandon  his 
researches  as  unsatisfactory  and  useless.  The 
time  required  by  an  exact  chemist  for  the  thorough 
analysis  of  a  soil,  is  not  less  than  14  days  :  more 
frequently  a  still  longer  period  is  required  where 
the  soil  is  complex  in  its  nature.  Single  analyses, 
therefore,  will  rarely  repay  the  chemist  for  his  time 
and  labor.  In  a  well-regulated  laboratory,  where 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  apparatus,  from  5  to  10 
analyses  may  be  carried  forward  together,  so  as  to 
keep  the  operator  constantly  employed,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  work  can  be  economi- 
cally performed. 

Decided  advantages  then,  will  result  from  an  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 


Dr.  Nichols,  for  the  chemist  would  bo  supplied 
with  a  luimber  of  specimens  at  once,  so  that  he 
could  operate  on  them  at  once,  and  thus  could  af- 
ford to  do  the  work  at  the  lowest  price. 

It  is  suggested  by  your  committee,  that  agricul- 
tural societies  might  pay  their  premiums  on  remarka- 
ble crops  or  on  farms,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the 
option  of  the  successful  applicant,  by  causing  accu- 
rate analyses  of  the  soils  to  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  society.  Many  distinguished  agriculturists 
would  prefer  such  information  above  any  cash  pay- 
ment, for  they  would  obtain  a  knowledge  which 
would  prove  ultimately  far  more  valuable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
make  known  the  usual  cost  of  chemical  analysis  of 
soils.  Your  committee,  therefore,  append  the  fol- 
lowing scale  for  the  information  of  the  association. 

Estimate  for  100  specimens. 

1.  The  cost  of  merely  separating  the  soluble  and 
insoluble  organic  matters  and  determining  their  pro- 
portions in  a  gross  way,  $1  per  specimen. 

2.  For  the  proportional  analysis  of  a  soil  con- 
taining six  ingredients,  the  vegetable  matters  being 
destroyed  by  burning  them  off  in  a  platina  crucible, 
anil  the  mineral  ingredients  and  salts  being  accu- 
rately separated  in  proportions,  according  to  the 
most  recent  methods  en. ployed  by  analytical  chem- 
ists, $10  per  specimen. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  precise  nature  and  propor- 
tions of  Ihe  organic  matters  in  a  soil,  $'20. 

4.  A  thorough  analysis  of  a  soil  containing  12 
ingredients,  after  the  latest  and  best  methods  de- 
scribed by  Berzelius,  $30  per  specimen. 

No  chemist  would  desire  to  undertake  such  re- 
searches unless  he  received  a  number  of  specimens 
of  soil  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  he  might 
work  on  as  many  as  could  be  managed  at  once. 
Single  analyses  would  cost  double  the  amount 
above  stated. 

Your  committee  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
instituting  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples ot  Agricultural  Chemistry,  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments. Such  a  course  might  be  delivered  in 
Boston  during  the  winter  months,  while  the  Legis- 
lature should  be  in  session,  and  would  afford  to 
those  who  felt  rlesirous  of  learning  the  facts  and 
principles  of  the  science,  the  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable cost  of  time  and  money.  If  a  class  of  300 
subscribers  could  be  obtained,  the  tickets  of  admis 
sion  would  not  cost  more  than  $i  each — the  course 
consisting  of  a  dozen  lectures.  Since  it  would  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  the 
science,  the  course  would  present  attractions  to 
persons  w  ho  are  not  especially  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers. 

In  addition  to  such  a  course,  it  would  be  desira 
ble  to  employ  a  lecturer  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Botany,  to  give  a  number  of  lectures  on 
that  science,  for  the  sciences  being  connected,  one 
serves  to  illustrate  the  other. 

The  time  may  arrive    when  Boston  will    become 
the  seat  of  a  college  devoted    to  the    advancement 
of  agriculture    and  the  arts.     Such    an   institution 
will,  when  once  established,  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  schools  in  the  country. 
C.  T.  JACKSON,  of  Boston, 
NATH'L  P.  DENNY,  of  Leicester, 
HORACE  COLLAMORE,  of  Pembroke, 

Boston,  March,  iSil.  Committee. 
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From  the  Sussex  (Eng.)  Express.  ] 

WHITE  CARROTS.  I 

We  beg  to  draw  the  particular  attPTition  of  our  I 
readers  to  an  excellent  letter  from  Sir  C.  M.  Biir- 
rell,  Bart.,  on  the  subject  of  growing  the  White  I 
Cirrot,  tlie  value  of  which  we  can  fully  confirm,  I 
having  this  year  (although  the  season  hiis  been  ! 
very  unfavorable)  obtained  highly  satisfuctury  re-  ! 
suits  respecting  it.  We  were  induced  lo  expi'ri- i 
mentalize  on  this  root  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  lion,  baronet,  given  last  year. 

Knepp  Castle,  JVov.  3.  { 
Sir — Perceiving,  on  perusal  of  your  last  Ex- 
press, your  notice  respecting  the  premiums  ofierrd 
for  specimens  of  turnips  and  mangel  wurtzel,  with 
accoii:panying  statements  of  their  culture,  I  trouble 
you  with  the  following  practical  statement  in  sup- 
port of  my  last  year's  published  opinion  on  the 
preference  of  the  culture  of  the  white  cattle  carrot 
over  that  of  the  parsnip  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  which  was  made  in  conse(|uence  of  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  Lewes  Advertiser,  ad- 
vocating the  growth  of  the  parsnip,  in  which  500 
bushels  per  acre  was  stated  iis  the  produce.  Con- 
ceiving that  from  my  then  crop  of  white  carrots, 
grown  on  a  very  indifferent  field,  the  yield  of  which 
was  100  bushels  per  acre  without  the  green  tops, 
that  their  culture  would  be  more  advantageous  on 
stiff  soils  than  that  of  the  parsnip,  with  a  return  of 
about  a  moiety  of  the  produce  only,  I  laid  a  com- 
parative statement  of  my  crop  before  the  public, 
that  agriculturists  of  intelligence  and  spirit  might 
try  the  results  by  sowing  both  sorts  on  similar 
quality  of  land.  But  satisfieil  as  I  am  myself  of 
the  preference  of  the  white  cattle  carrot  on  my 
farm  overall  roots  fit  for  cattle,  I  again  sowed  four 
acres  broadcast  on  land  of  better  quality  this  year, 
and  so  far  as  experience  shows  in  the  raising  and 
housing  of  about  half  my  crop,  there  will  be,  as 
near  as  we  can  determine,  l:?00  bushels  per  acre, 
after  separation  from  the  green  tops  ;  and  consider- 
ing the  depth  whe.ice  their  nourishment  is  obtain- 
ed, (in  one  instance  no  less  than  3  leet  .5  1-2  inches, 
and  in  several  others  nearly  as  deep,)  I  do  not 
view  it  as  a  very  scourging  crop,  especially  con- 
sidering the  vast  increase  of  nutritious  winter  fod- 
der, with  consequent  economy  of  hay,  for  both  fat- 
ting and  lean  stock,  and  especially  milch  cows, 
their  cream  and  butter  being  as  good  and  free 
from  any  ill  flavor  as  when  feeding  on  the  pas- 
tures ;  and  likewise  looking  to  the  great  increase 
of  farmyard  manure  resulting  from  its  consul;, p- 
tion,  to  which  may  be  justly  added  the  clean,  fria- 
ble, and  finely  pulverized  state  in  which  the  ground 
is  left  after  the  removal  of  the  crop,  particularly 
well  adapted  for  ridging  up  during  winter  and 
sowing  with  barley  and  seeds  in  the  ensuing  spring', 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence to  your  attention  and  consideration. 

My  first  inducement  to  try  the  white  carrot  was 
the  representation  of  ,\Ir  Eaton,  M.  P.,  whose  lather, 
I  understood,  obtained  the  seed  from  Holland  :  with 
a  result  on  sowing  it  on  indifferent  land  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, of  lOUO  bushels  per  acre,  with  which 
my  crop  in  Iblj!)  tallied  very  -iccurately,  I  led  my- 
self to  believe  (but  from  the  dryness  wliich  prevail. 
ed  after  sowing  ir.y  seed  last  spring,  and  the  con- 
goquence  of  afresh  growth  on  rain  falling  after 
hoeing  in  summer,)  that  the  carrots  would  have 
been  of  more  equal  size,  and  the  amount  of  the 
produce  possibly  greater  in  wei^iht  and  value.    For 


the  cultivation  of  the  white  carrot,  free-workin-' 
deep  soils,  well  and  deeply  drained  and  subsoile  '■ 
are  to  be  preferred  ;  and  the  better  heart  the  ground 
is  in,  and  the  cleaner  the  tilth,  the  greater  will  of 
course  be  the  chance  of  a  remunerative  and  bene- 
ficial criip.  Mine  v.'ere  sown  broadcast,  fi  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  costing,  last  spring.  Is.  per  Ih.  ;  but 
whether  being  sown  in  drills  at  proper  distances, 
and  ridged  up,  would  improve  the  crop,  1  leave 
til  the  discriminate  judgment  of  practical  and  more 
scientific  farmers.  1  shall  only  add,  that  those 
whi)  at  my  recommendation  have  sown  the  white 
cattle  carrot,  express  their  satisfaction  at  their 
adoption,  and  my  neighbor,  the  Rev.  William 
Woodwaid,  of  V/est  Grinstead,  having  sown  them 
on  a  small  breadth  of  land,  has  hiid  cause  to  be 
satislied  with  the  result  equally  with  myself.  You 
are  welcome  to  make  what  use  of  my  observations 
yim  think  proper,  accepting  my  excuse  for  sending 
them  hastily,  and  I  fear,  rather  incoherently  writ- 
ten, my  time  being  too  much  occu|)ied  to  make  a 
fair  copy. 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

CHARLES  MI:;i{,RICK  BURR  ELL. 

From  llie  Journal  of  Ihe  Eiigiisb  Agricultural  Society. 

ON  THE  WHITE    OR    BELGIAN    CARROT 

To  Ph.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M  P._Sir— 1  am  desired 
by  my  father  to  send  to  you  the  particulars  of  the 
crop  of  white  or  lielgian  carrots  on  Lord  Ducie's 
farm  at  Whitfield.  The  extent  of  the  piece  is  J 
acre  .J6  perches,  from  which  (i4  cartloads  of  roots 
were  taken.  The  average  weight  of  a  cartload 
was  found  to  be  10  cwt.  This  gives  33  tons  as 
the  total  weight  of  the  crop,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
20  tons  3  cwt.  per  acre.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy 
loam,  belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion. 

This  is  a  heavier  crop  than  any  other  on  the 
farm.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  second  week  in 
April,  on  land  which  had  been  ploughed  10  inches 
deep.  It  was  sown  on  the  flat,  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  by  the  common  Suffolk  drill.  The  seed 
had  been  mingled  with  damp  sand  for  several  days 
previous,  as  v/ell  to  sprout  it  partially,  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  being  drilled,  as  carrot  seed  clings  so 
much  together.  They  are  singled  out  when  a 
fortnight  old  to  intervals  of  0  inches  in  the  row, 
and  two  horse-lioeings,  with  a  hand-hoeing  when- 
ever the  weeds  made  their  appearanc'e,  was  all  the 
cultivation  they  received. 

The  result  is  a  crop  not  only  much  more  valua- 
ble per  tun  than  any  other  green  crop  we  have, 
but  also  heavier  per  acre,  and  raised  at  an  expense 
less  hy  at  least  one  half  than  that  attending  the 
cultivation  of  the  turnip. 

The  crop  on  the  land  theyear  before  was  Swedes, 
which    were    carried   oft"  the  land  and    sold.     No 
dung  of  any  kind  was  put  to  the  carrots. 
I  ain,  sir, 

Your  most  ob't  serv't, 

JOHN  C.  .MORTON. 

ChtsUr  Hill,  jYov.  18,   18-10. 

J\role  hij  Mr  Pusci/.— This  carrot,  though  it  has 
been  long  grown  as  a  fieldroot  in  Flanders,  has 
been  but  very  lately  introduced  into  England  ;  it 
is,  however,  much  liked  by  those  who  have  tried  it 
in  my  own  neighborhood.  A  farmer,  Mr  W.  B. 
Harris,  who  has  grown  it   for  two  years    on  a  good 

free  loam,  gives  me  the  following  account  of  it 

"On  taking  up  my  carrots  and  weighing  thom,  I 
find  they  fall  short  of  the  quantity  I  grew  last  year. 


Instead  of  the  white  carrots  weio-hinn  nearly  32 
tons  per  acre,  they  will  only  weigh  20  ton-  this 
year;  and  instead  of  the  red  ones  weighin"-  about 
l()  tons,  they  only  weigh  12  tons  this  year,  i  have 
generally  found  the  difference  between  the  red 
and  white  carrot  to  be  as  follows  (in  all  cases 
where  I  have  weighed  them  and  in  all  cases  of  in- 
quiry) : — The  white  generally  exceed  the  red  ones 
in  weight  from  8  to  9  tons  per  acre,  when  you  take 
the  average  of  the  field,  as  I  have  done  now.  I 
attribute  the  failure  in  my  crop  this  year  to  two  or 
three  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  land  was  not 
subsiiiled  ;  in  the  second,  they  were  planted  late, 
and  the  weather  too  dry;  and  in  the  third  place, 
they  were  hoed  too  thin — they  were  hoed  the  last 
time  with  a  bean  hoe."  Even  the  diminished  crop 
of  Mr  Harris,  however,  is  very  considerable,  as  it 
is  equal  in  weight  to  an  excellent  crop  of  Swedes, 
and  is  twice  as  valuable.  On  some  lighter  land 
16  tons  of  the  white  carrot  were  grown  last  year 
where  the  red  field-carrot  gave  a  very  poor  crop. 
I  ought  to  add  'hat  1  have  not  succeeded  in  raising 
mure  than  eight  or  nine  tons  myself;  but  this  new 
root  has  in  its  favor  the  high  practical  authority  of 
the  Yoxford  Farming  Club,  who  "  recommend 
strongly  the  cultivation  of  the  long  white  carrot,  as 
it  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  good  quality,  and  adapt- 
ed to  strong  as  well  as  mixed  soil  lands,  will  keep 
well,  and  is  excellent  food  for  cart-horses."  It  has 
been  stated  to  me  that  there  are  tw<i  varieties,  and 
that  the  best  of  the  two  is  that  which  makes  a 
large  portion  of  its  root  above  ground.  Sir  C. 
Burrell  has  grown  it  in  Sussex,  and  has  found  it 
very  productive.  Col.  Le  Conteur  informs  me 
"that  in  Jersey  the  prize  crop  of  parsnips  this  year 
afforded  316  lbs.  to  the  perch,  or  23  tons  to  the 
acre,  while  the  white  carrot,  a  prize  crop  alsr, 
which  he  had  cultivated  experimentally,  gave  him 
524  lbs.  to  the  perch,  or  nearly  38  tons  to  the  acre 
— an  enormous  crop,"  he  adds,  "  which,  if  equally 
valuable  for  butter  as  the  parsnip,  will  of  course 
supersede  it,  as  his  parsnip  crop  in  the  same  field, 
cultivated  alike,  only  produced  16  1-2  tons,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  a  very  fair  crop." 

PH.  PUSEY. 


From  the  Yankee  Farmer  of  Dec.  12,  1840. 

WHITE  CARROT. 

Last  year  (1S39)  I  imported  50  lbs.  White  Al- 
tringham  or  Flanders  carrot  seed,  and  sold  it  to 
funriers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
returned  favorable  accounts  of  it. 

The  carrot  is  only  recently  introduced  from 
France,  where  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
M.  Vilmorin,  and  is  now  pretty  extensively  culti- 
vated. One  great  advantage  which  it  possesses  is, 
that  from  the  comparative  shortness  of  its  roots,  and 
their  above-ground  habits  of  growth,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  shallow  soil  which  has  not  depth  suf- 
ficient to  grow  the  large-rooted  varieties.  A  friend 
ill  New  Bedford  who  had  some  of  the  seed,  thus 
writes:  "  I  have  exhibited  some  of  the  carrots  in 
our  market  and  our  farmers  are  much  pleased  with 
them.  I  consider  them  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  list  of  roots  and  a  most  fortunate  cross — I  say 
cross,  for  my  impression  is,  most  decidedly,  that 
the  work  of  anialganmtion  has  been  secretly  goinc 
on  between  the  parsnip  and  the  carrot,  and  no  act 
of  the  legislature  can  prevent  it. — The  same  num- 
ber of  men  that  harvested  82  1-2  bushels  of  the 
Orange  carrot  in  one  day  last  year,  have  this  year 
harvested  184  bushels  of  the  White,  and   from  this 
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reason  :  tlie  white  grows  out  of  the  jjround  from 
2  ]-2to  6  inches,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  drawn 
from  the  ground.  You  may  send  me  1.5  lbs.  of 
fresh  seed  next  year."  C.  p.  BOSSON. 

Remarks  hy  the  Editor  of  the  Yankee  Farmer. — 
We  were  requt'sted  by  Mr  Bosson  to  nial<e  an  ex- 
periment on  the  Wliite  carrot  ami  compare  it  with 
the  Orange  and  VeUow  Altrinaham.  We  sowed 
a  few  drills  of  each  kind,  .side  by  side,  in  a  light 
sandy  soil,  without  manure,  on  tlie  'JClli  of  Miy. 
Aftor  sowing  these  drill.s  we  mi.xed  the  different  vii- 
rietii-s  of  seeds  together,  and  sowed  a  few  drills 
more. 

It  was  evident  from  observation,  after  llie  carrots 
had  attained  any  size  of  consequence,  that  the 
white  carrots  were  the  most  productive  ;  and  wlini 
they  had  attained  a  full  growth  the  difference  was 
still  more  apparent.  We  should  have  measured 
the  product  of  each  kind  and  learned  the  difference 
with  precision,  but  owing  to  extremely  dry  weather, 
some  of  the  seed  failed  and  the  plants  came  irregu- 
larly, so  that  this  method  could  not  liave  been  a 
fair  test. 

On  digging  the  carrots  where  the  mixture  of 
seeds  was  sown,  we  were  astonished  to  see  so  great 
a  difference  between  the  white  and  other  varieties, 
as  we  supposed  that  the  white  being  |nrtially  out 
of  the  ground,  exhibited  on  a  superficial  view,  more 
difference  than  there  really  was. 

We  have  just  examined  this  mixed  lot,  and  wo 
find  that  the  largest  yellow  or  orange  cirrots  are 
only  1.5  inches  in  length,  and  7  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  only  a  small  part  are  this  size,  and 
these  are  as  large  as  could  be  expected  in  a  soil 
rather  poor  in  condition  and  without  manure,  and 
in  a  season  extremely  dry. 

But  with  all  these  disadvantages  the  white  car- 
rots are  of  a  noble  size;  about  two  tlinds  in  num- 
ber are  quite  large.  The  longest  are  two  feet  in 
length  and  a  good  number  18  inches  long.  The 
largest  are  over  8  inches  in  circumference^  and  the 

greater  part  are   from    7  to  8   in    circumference. 

These  are  but  very  small  ones.  Take  the  lot  to- 
gether, the  white  carrots  are  more  than  t^^'ice  as 
large  as  the  ofhers. 

The  white  carrot  grows  partly  above  the  ground 
like  the  mangel  wurlzel,  so  that  they  may  be  pull- 
ed with  much  more  convenience  than  the  other  va- 
rieties. Some  of  them  were  six  inches  above  the 
ground. 

We  have  been  particular  in  our  remarks  on  the 
white  carrot,  as  we  consider  it  a  superior  root- 
one  that  will  yield  a  large  and  profitable  crop  from 
a  rather  poor  soil,  and  one  that  is  sufficiently  hardy 

to  bear  up    against    unfavorable   circumstances 

Though  we  have  given  the  facts  in  the  case  that 
show  on  inspection  double  the  amount  from  the 
white  carrot,  we  would  not  recommend  its  culture 
with  a  view  that  there  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
be  80  great  a  difference. 

We  made  an  experiment  six  or  eight  years  airo. 
with  two  varieties  of  the  white  carrot — the  betler 
the  same  as  this — and  the  produce  was  great  We 
sowed  the  2(lth  of  June,  which  was  late,  and  on 
that  account  the  produce  was  probably  2.5  or  30  per 
cent,  less,  but  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  COO  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  land  was  in  good  condition 
but  not  extremely  rich. 

i  Farmers,  try  this  carrot:  we  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  superior  in  its  yield,  and  if  a  crop  of  roots 
san  lie  increased  10  per  cent,  by  a  new  variety  of 
aeed,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  try  it.     This  excess 
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will  pay  far  more  than   all    expenses  for    seed,  and 
the  trouble  of  an  experiment. 

According  to  European  authorities,  the  whiti' 
carrot,  as  Mr  Bos.son  has  stated,  is  suited  to  shallow 
soils,  as  it  grows  partly  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  we 
think  that  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  deep  soils,  as  ii 
penetrates  as  deep  or  deeper  than  other  carrots.— 
In  the  lot  which  we  have  named,  allowing  thai  the 
longest  was  six  inches  above  the  surface,  then  ii 
extended  V.)  below,  which  is  more  than  the  length 
if  the  other  kinds  ;  so  besides  the  extension  above 
the  surface,  the  white  carrot  penetrated  deeper 
than  the  other   varieties. 


For  the  N.  E.  Fanner. 

NEW  WHI^E  FIELD  CARROT. 
Ai.T.FN  Putnam,  Esq. — Dear  Sir — We  last  year 
received  a  small  (inantity  of  the  seed  of  a  new  va- 
riety of  carrot — the  V\hite— which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  will  prove  a  valuable  ac(piisition  to  the 
country,  althouuh  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  con- 
fidently the  comparative  value  of  this  with  the 
Long  Orange,  either  in  regard  to  the  quantity  that 
may  be  raised  per  acre,  or  to  quality  ;  for  no  tri.il 
between  the  two  ha-;  been  conducted  by  me  with 
proper  accuracy.  But  I  should  judge  from  grow- 
ing a  few  on  oiir  place  at  Brighton,  the  last  year, 
that  the  new  White  will  prove  more  productive 
than  the  Long  Orange.  We  received  the  seed 
quite  late — about  the  middle  of  June — it  was  sow- 
ed upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  not  been  very 
deeply  pulverized  nor  highly  manured,  and  of 
which  the  subsoil  is  very  hard.  The  plants  when 
young  suffered  severely  from  drought,  so  that  I  did 
not  anticipate  much  of  a  crop ;  but  in  this  I  was 
disappointed.  In  August  the  plants  began  to  make 
a  vigorous  growth,  and  by  October  had  grown  very 
large.  The  crown  of  the  root  projected  several 
inches  above  ground  and  was  greenish,  while  the 
part  below  ground  was  pure  white. 

If  any  are  disposed  to  make  trial  of  this  variety, 
seed  can  be  obtained  at  our  store.  No.  52  North 
Market  street.  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

[We  have  given  in  the  foregoing  articles,  nearly 
all  the  information  we  possess  relating  to  the 
white  carrot.  Our  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  enough  is  here  given  to  make  it  de- 
sirable to  procure  seed  of  this  variety.  Our  object 
is  simply  to  give  publicity  to  what  those  who  have 
raised  this  root  think  of  its  productiveness.  In  re- 
gard to  this,  as  well  as  most  other  new  things,  the 
desirable  course  is,  th.it  numbers  should  try  it,  but 
the  common  farmer  should  do  it  at  first  on  a  limit- 
ed scale. — Ed.] 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARITABLE  ME- 
CHANIC ASSOCIATION 

Announce  to  tlie  public,  that  their  Thnd  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  will  be  opened  at  Quincy  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  commencing  on  Monday, 
Sept.  20,  of  the  present  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  stated  in  their  charter,  and  embodied  in 
their  constitution,  is  the  encouragement  of  Manu- 
factures and  the  Mechanic  Arts;  and  it  is  genenil- 
ly  conceded  that  this  can  in  no  way  be  so  well 
accomplished  as  by  public  exhibitions,  heldatstated 
periods,  thus  placing  in  one  view  the  aggreo-ale 
talent,  skill  and  inventive  genius  of  the  country, 
especially  in  this  prolific  age  of  improvement. 


The  exhibitions  of  18:i7  and  1839,  wer.;  enii- 
nently  successful,  and  the  tru.stees  beliexe,  gave 
v-iy  general  satisfaction  to  the  vast  number  of  con- 
tributors who  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 
off.ired  for  an  exhibition  of  their  several  produc- 
iions.  Many  new.  useful,  and  important  articles 
were  thus,  for  the  first  lime,  made  generally  known 
to  the  community  ;  at  the  same  tune  were  obtained 
the  opinions  of  skilful  judges  on  their  intrinsic 
merits,  and  those  opinions  were  comuniMicnted  to 
the  public,  in  the  official  reports  of  th.'  judges. 
The  success  attending  the  two  former  exhibitions, 
and  the  beneficial  results  to  the  several  conlribu- 
tor,s,  encourage  the  hope  that  the  third  will  surpass 
them,  in  the  number,  variety  and  excellence  of  the 
articles  offered. 

The  officers  and  trustees  for  the  year  1841.  hav- 
ing been  vested  by  the  Association  with  full  pow- 
ers to  make  tlie  necessary  arrangements,  respect- 
fully invite  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  artists, 
the  ingenious  and  scientific,  to  offer  for  exhibition 
and  premium,  articles  in  every  department  of  art, 
science  and  taste  ;  choice  specimens  of  native  skill 
and  ingenuity,  useful  labor-saving  machines,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  new  models  of  machinery 
in  all  their  variety;  in  fine,  every  species  of  arti'- 
cle  for  any  useful  or  ornamentar  purpose,  made  of 
wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other  material.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  loom  in  silk,  cotton,  wool,  hemfi,  flax 
or  hair,  and  all  articles  devised  by  female  ingenui- 
ty, or  wrought  by  their  industry,  will  have  a  proper 
place  in  the  exhibition. 

Medals  (of  gold  or  silver,)  or  diplomas,  will  be 
awarded  for  all  articles  of  merit,  deemed  worthy  of 
such  diainction  ;  and  the  officers  pledge  themselves 
tliat  strict  impartiality  will  be  observed  in  their 
distribution,  and  that  competent  judges  shall  be 
appointed,  who  in  no  case  will  be  conipetitors  for 
premiums  on  articles  exhibited. 

In  the  fullest  confidence  that  this  notice  will 
meet  the  early  atten-ii.n  of  the  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  of  our  sis- 
ter states,  (whom  we  shall  be  proud  to  meet  in  this 
glorious  field  of  competition,)  the  managers  will 
make  such  arrangements  as  shall  insure  a^  fair  and 
full  opportunity  for  a  display  of  every  article  which 
may  be  entered  on  or  before  the  15th  of  September  ; 
and  although  they  will  not  exclude  such  articles  as 
may  be  afterwards  offered,  yet  they  cannot  promise 
them  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  exhibition,  as 
those  will  have  which  are  earlier  entered. 

WM.  WASHBURN, 

Superintendent. 


To  Color  Madder  Red.— For  JO  lbs.  flannel  or 
yarn,  take  3-4ths  lb.  cream  tartar  and  3-4ths  lb.  al- 
um ;  pound  them  fine  and  boil  15  minutes  in  sufli- 
cient  rain  water;  then  add  a  little  cold  water  and 
put  in  your  cloth  and  boil  it  3  hours,  stirring  it  oft- 
en ;  take  it  out  and  air  it  well,  throw  away  your 
alum  water,  put  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  so 
as  not  to  crowd  your  cloth  ;  then  put  in  3  lbs.  mad- 
der, and  heat  it  over  a  moderate  fire  as  hot  as  you 
can  bear  your  hand  in  :  then  put  in  your  cloth  and 
keep  it  stirring  3  hours  at  the  same  heat-  Then 
take  out  your  cloth  and  add  2  quarts  of  soap  and 
stir  it  up  well,  put  in  your  cloth  for  20  minutes, 
and  then  it  is  ready  for  scouring.  The  cloth  or 
yarn  should  be  well  washed  and  put  in  the  alum 
water  while  wet.  The  cost  will  be  but  6  cents 
per  yard. — Cor.  Alb.  Cult. 
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Boston,  Wednesday,  March  17,  1841. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS  AND  MANURES. 
We  insert  totlny  a  communiiaiion  Irom  Dr.  .Andrew 
Nichols,  of  Dauvers,  to  the  farmer:,'  meeting,  and  ;he  re- 
port of  a  committee  upon  the  .ame.  Whatever  may  he 
thought  of  the  practicab.lity  of  Dr.  Nichols' plan,  he 
deserves  high  praise  for  tlie  efFo.t  to  accomplish  a  great 
good.  Such  an  effort  will  not  be  labor  thrown  away. 
It  has  brought  an  ini|(ortant  matter  directly  before  the 
agrlculiurarcommunity.  It  has  elicited  a  report  con- 
taining valuable  lads  and  suggeslions  The  subject  will 
be  widely  considered.  Many  minds  will  strive  lo  ma 
ture  a  practicable  plan  fur  procuring  the  desired  analy- 
ses. We  invite  attention  to  the  subject,  not  doubling 
that  means  can  be  found  to  extend  ihe  beneHts  of  sci- 
ence to  practical  husbandry,  more  widely  than  they 
have  hitherto  been  enjoyed. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  ihat  our  wish  to  e.\tend  the 
lights  ofacience,  implies  a  belief  th;,t  the  light  which 
experience  gives  to  the  practical  farmer,  ought  to  be 
ehorn  of  a  single  beam,  or  that  the  paths  which  it  dis- 
closes are  to  be  hastily  abandoned.  We  value  most 
highly  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  we  respect  a 
Blrong  attachment  to  old  ways  and  old  opinions.  But 
we  dislike  ihat  Hind  aliachment  which  will  perceive  no 
proof,  however  clear,  that  a  new  may  be  better.  We 
like  observant  eyes,  candid  reasoning,  and  openness  to 
conviction,  accumpariied  with  that  caution  or  prudence 
which  will  require  proof  that  change  would  be  improve- 
ment, before  it  wril  make  changes  to  any  great  extent. 
We  like  much  that  habit  oi  mind  which  inclines  the 
farmer  lo  ask  why  the  courses  he  pursues  are  good.  We 
would  encourage  it ;  and  when  that  habit  is  formed,  ihe 
chemist  will  be  consulted  for  many  answers  ;  his  replies 
will  give  light  that  may  render  the  teachings  of  expe- 
rience more  intelligible  and  beneficial.  Let  science 
come  as  far  as  possible  to  the  aid  of  art. 


NINTH  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT  THE 
STATE  HOUSE. 
On  the  evening  of  Monday,  last  week,  the  President 
being  absent,  Mr  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  was  chosen  Pre- 
sident pro  tem.  Mr  Emerson  being  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  addressing  us  upon  Forest  Trees,  the  meet- 
in"  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of"  Rools  and  Fruits 
as  food  for  Live  Stock." 

Mr  Colrnan  commenced  by  remarking  that  the  culii- 
vation  of  vegetables  for  stock,  had  not  been  very  much 
altenderl  to  generally  in  this  country.  Somo  farmers, 
however,  had  practiced  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  Po- 
tatoes he  judged  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  swine, 
while  carrots  are  good  for  horses  and  cows.  The  ruta  haga 
was  introduced  or  at  least  brought  lo  general  noticMU  this 
country,  by  Wm.  Cobhett,  about  1812.  This  notorious 
man  whatever  might  be  his  merits  as  acullivalor,  could 
moke  a  good  story.  This  root  has  been  much  cultiva- 
ted in  New  York.  From  7  lo  900  bushels  to  the  acre 
are  large  crops  here.  In  New  York  the  crop  has  been 
larger. 

Mr  Pi  main,  of  Danvers,  sl.ated  that  the  farmer  would 
desire  lo  know  the  cost  of  raising  rouls  nnrl  their  worth. 
He  comes  from  a  town  where  onions  and  carrots  are 
raised  somewhat  extensively,  and  had  made  some  obs  r- 
vations  as  to  the  cost  of  cultivating  an    acre.     Thought 


oxen  to  the  plough,  will    rake    and  fit    for  the   i*ceplion 
of  the  seed,  an  acre  per  day.     Let  ihe    ploughing  go  on, 
and  lei  the  stones,  lumps,  stalks,  &c.  be    raked  into    the 
furrow,  and  when  ihe  plough  comes  round  again   it  will 
bury  them  all.     One  man  will  sow  the  acre,   with  rows 
I  from  15  to  18   inches   apart,  in    about  one  half  a   day  — 
About  18  days  work,  on  an   average,  will  be  required  to 
hoe.  weed  and  thin  the  acre.     This    is    on    the  supposi- 
li(m  that  the  surface  is  flat  and  ihat  ihe    rows  are  about 
1.')  inches    apart.     He    knows  not    whether  it   is  best  to 
sow  on  a  flat  surface  or  in  ridges.     More  labor  is  requir- 
ed on  the  flat  surface.     An    ordinary   crop  is    about  500 
bushels.     Let  the  manure  cost  $40,  and  the  labor  $22  50, 
and  let  the  in.provement  of  the  land  offset    the    interest 
on  the  land,  and  this  root  can  be    raised  for  about  12  1-2 
cents  per  bushel.     It  is  valuable  to  the  farmer  as  a  means 
of  working  off  his  coarse  f^idder,  while  he  keeps  his  cows 
in  milk,  and  keeps  them  also  in  good  condition.    Wheth- 
er it  makes  much  saving  in  the  quantiiy  of  hay,  is  ques- 
tionable.     By   its   contributions   to   both  quantity   and 
quality  of  the  manure    heap,  it   is   highly  valuable.     In 
the  neighborhood  of  cities,  and  wherever  there  is  a  mar- 
kel  for  milk  in   the    winter,  he    thinks  the    root  culture 
good  economy  for  the  farmer. 

Mr  Bur  Uminsler,  Ed.  of  the  Cultivator,  slated  that  we 
have  much  to  learn.  There  are  some  poinls  on  which 
we  want  li^hl.  It  has  been  a  common  statement  that 
plants  with  the  broad  fl.it  leaf,  extracting  much  iioiir- 
ishmcnt  from  the  atmosphere,  do  not  exhaust  the  soil. 
This  opinion  prevails  not  so  much  among  common  far- 
mers, as  others.  Many  of  his  correspondents  doubt  lis 
correctness.  Capt.  Moore,  who  obtained  the  first  pre- 
mium on  farms  from  the  Slate  Society,  obtained  800 
bushels  of  ruta  b.iga  from  an  acre  one  year,  and  only 
200  from  the  same  land  the  next  year.  This  seemed 
like  oreat  exhaustion.  He  has  seen  it  stated  that  two 
bushels  of  ruta  baga  are  as  good  as  a  bushel  of  grain,  but 
he  doubts  its  correctness. 

Mr  Stanley,  of  Altleboro',  has  a  kind  of  turnip  which 
he  has  not  seen,  excepting  in  bis  own  neighborhood. 
It  is  called  the  Peruvian,  the  seed  having  been  obtained 
from  Peru.  It  does  well  on  pi.orish  soil — grows  quite 
large:  he  plants  15  or  18  inches  apart.  This  turnip 
will  keep  well  in  his  cellar  far  into  the  summer.  It  is 
^vhite— "rows  large — is  excellent  in  quality,  and  keeps 
remarkably  well. 

Mr  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  stated  in  reference  to  the  ru- 
ta baira  as  an  exhauster  of  the  soil,  ihat  he  had  seen  its 
effects  compared  with  those  of  carrots,  beets,  &c.  upon 
a  ciop  of  corn  the  following  year.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  seasim,  the  effects  were  quite  unfavorable,  but  they 
lessened  somewhat  as  the  corn  was  maturing.  The 
second  year  the  grass  was  best  rm  the  part  of  ihe  piece 
where  the  corn  was  lightest,  and  u'here  the  turnips  had 
grown.  Barley,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  he  had 
seen  it  following  turnips,  did  well.  In  England  it  is 
tliouirht  that  their  soils  have  b.-en  much  improved  by 
the  turnip  husbandry.  There,  Indian  corn  is  not  culti- 
vated. This  crop  suffers — but  grass  and  barley,  as  far 
as  his  limited  observations  extend,  do  not  suffer  from  ihe 
previous  action  of  turnips  upon  the  soil. 

Mr  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  inquired  whether  the  im- 
provement >  f  the  soil  in  England  referred  to,  was  not 
owinir  mainly  to  the  fact  that  ihe  soil  is  manured  and 
trodden  by  the  sheep  while  consuming  the  crop  of  tur- 
nips on  the  field ;  and  asked  also,  whether  the  rnanuie 
is  in  fact  any  belter  when  callle  feed  upon  roots  in  part, 
than  when  ihoy  feed  upon  hay  ? 

Mr  Stanley  inquired  whether  it  would  be  a  good  way 

to  renovate  a  light  soil,  to  plough  in   a  crop  of  turnips,' 

Mr  Colman   remarked,  in   refi  rence   to  the   worth  of 


who  kept  a  large  number  of  horses,  has  said,  that  as 
food  for  horses,  he  would  rather  have  100  bushels  of  car- 
rots and  100  ..f  oats,  than  to  have  200  of  oats.  Mr  C. 
values  them  highly  for  horses;  has  raised  them  for  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  getting  600  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ha 
would  plant  in  ridges  and  i)lough  between  them.  To 
avoid  weeils,  he  would  have  the  manure  old  and  fine ', 
would  plough  in  ihe  first  crop  of  weeds— would  sprout 
his  soed— s'uv  rather  late,  and  thus  save  labor  in  tendinj 
the  crop.  His  ridges  he  would  make  27  to  30  inchei 
apart,  and  put  either  one  or  two  rows  on  a  ridge. 

Mr  C.  ihinks  ruta  bagas  and  cabbages  great  exhauster* 
of  the  soil.  Would  sow  in  beds  and  transplant. — Root! 
may  be  kept  lor  winter  by  making  a  long  heap  in  th« 
field  and  covering  it  with  earth  ;  leave  one  end  open,  a 
first,  and  make  vent  holes  through  the  top  with  a  crow 
bar:  you  must  give  them  ventilation  at  first,  or  they 
will  spoil;  after.vaids  close  all  up;  take  out  at  the 
south  end  as  they  are  wanted  for  use. 
(To  be  continued.) 


TENTH  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 
On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  last  week,  Hon.  B.  V. 
French,  of  Braintree,  was  in  the  Chair  at  the  agricul- 
tural meeting.  After  the  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  communication  of  Dr.  Nichols  had  reporied, 
and  their  report  had  been  referred  to  the  secretary  for 
publication,  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.  occupied  the  floor 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  in  remarks  upon 
forest  trees.  His  communications  were  rich  in  facts, 
interesting  in  manner,  and  highly  instructive.  We 
have  no  space  for  reporting  them  at  present. 


LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
We  understand  that  Mr  John  Owen,  Cambridge,  has 
in  press  an  American  edition  of  Liebig's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  with  copious  notes  and  an  introduction  ex- 
plaining the  first  principles  of  chemistry,  technical  terms, 
&c.,  by  Professor  Webster. 

DURHAM  CATTLE.  I 

On  Saturday  last  there  was    exhibited  in   front  of    the! 

State  House,  a  pair  of  Durham  steers,  coming  five  years  . 

old,  belonging  to  Hon.  John    Welles.     Their    weight  is  ! 

3400 lbs.     They  are  small  boned,  but  fat  and  well  formed 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  insertion  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  analysis  o 
soils,  obliges  us  to  defer  the  communications  relating  re 
spectively  to  "  The  Proper  Quantity  of  Grass  Seei!,' 
"  The  Wheat  Insects,"   "  Berkshires"  and   "Lucerne.' 


MORE  LEXINGTON  HOGS. 

We  learn  from  the  Daily  Advertiser,  that  Mr  Phinne; 
sent  into  the  city  last  week  another  lot  of  twelve  fini 
hogs,  from  6  to  11  months  old,  weighing  in  the  aggre 
gate  408G  lbs. ;  average  weight  340  1-2  lbs.  They  wen 
purchased  by  Mr  Geo.  .Munroe,  corner  of  Ann  and  Flee 
streets. 


that  iieople  not  acquainted  with    the  business  may   over- 

esliii  ate  the  labor.     After  the  manure  has    been    put  on         ....   

and  ploughed  in,  three  men    with   a    horse  or  a  yoke  of   carrots,  that  'in  experienced    man  in    Berkshire   county. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

EXHIBITION   OF  FRUITS. 

Saturday,  March  G,  1841. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  ih 
following  .'Vpples— Monstrous  Pippen,  Old  Fall  Peal 
main  .'  Welliunton,  and  one  sort  unknown.  Also,  Isa 
bella  Grapes,  in  a  fine  slate  of  preservation. 

Specimens  of  an  apple  supposed  to  bo  Pennock's  Re 
Winter,  were  exhibited  by  Chief  Justice  Parker, of  JNe- 
Hampshire. 

For  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  MANNING 
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THERMOMETKICAL. 

Reported  Itir  the  New  l'lri;;I;ina  FariiifT. 
Ka.iijV'if  the  Thermurnelerni  the  (lurdeiiuC  ll»e  proprietors 
of  the  New  England    Farmer,  Hrigtilon,  Maaa.   in  a  shaded 
Noriherly  oxpo:jiire,  week  ending  March  14. 

March,  1841.       |  7A.M.  |  12,  M.  |  6,P.IVI.  \    Wind. 


Monday, 

8 

31 

39 

34 

W. 

Tuesdjv. 

9 

24 

37 

32 

N.  W. 

Wednesday, 

10 

24 

42 

31 

W. 

Thuifrday, 

11 

31) 

33 

30 

N. 

Friday, 
SalirJay, 

12 

17 

2S 

20 

S.  E. 

13 

ag 

33 

24 

S. 

Sui.day, 

14 

IS 

29 

31 

N. 

liRIGHTOiN    MARKI'.T.— MosDAT,  Mabch  16,  IH41. 

Keprirlcil  fiirthp  Nfw  Knel^rnl  Ftrintr. 
Al  iM.irkel  22,")  Beef   Callle,  3--20   Sheep,    10    yoke    of 
Working  Oxen,  12  Cows    and  Calves,  ami    &Ji)  swine. 
I'lticts. —  '>€«/"   Cattle — Sales    quick    at    last    week's 
prices,  viz.  extra    $(!  7.")  a    7  UO       First  quality  $0  25 
a  6  50.      Second    quality  $5  75  a  6  00. — Third  quality, 
5  00  a  5  5(1. 
Working    Oxen  — Sales   $65,  $72     and    $85.     Cows 
and  Calves,  $20,  $23,  and  $28. 

Sheep— hnts  at  $3  00,  3  75,  4  50,  and  5  00. 
Swine,  —hols  to  peddle  were   sold  from  4  1-lG  to  4  1-4 
for  sows  and  5  I-1(J  to  5  1-4  I'lr  bariows.     At  retail  from 
0  to6. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  icllk  great  care,  iDcckly- 
SEED3.     Herds  Grass,  very  little   in  market.     Ued  Top, 
new  seed  —  by  the  ha^  60  to  G..  c.     Clover — Northern,  very 
little  in  Market.  —  Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10  c.       flax  Seed, 
81,  37  to  I  50  hu.     Lucerne,  2.t  c.  per  Ih. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S3  37— Genesee  S5  31— Ohio 
ti   12. 

GRAIN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  none — Round  Yel- 
low 51  to  51— Southern  Flat  Yeliow  50— White  48.— 
Bye — Northern  61)  to  65— Southern  60  to  55.  Oats— South- 
ern 25  to  32— Northern  33  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS.  Beef— Mess  SlO  50  to  11  00— Prime 
86  50— No.  1  S9  on.  Pork- Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  Sl3  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  Ih— Southern, 
hone.  Lard  —  Boston  9  c  per  Ih. — Southern,  8  to  8  1-2. 
]  Butter — Lump  13  to  22— Firkin  12  to  IS— Shippin:;  S  to  14. 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c.  — Pigs  5  c. 

!     HAY.  per  ton,  Sl7  to  17  50- Eastern  Screwed  813  to  14, 
CHEESE— Old  11  c— News. 
E'iGS,  16. 

WOOL — The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
;any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  limited  supoly  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
:Stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
'Ih.  50  in  55  c. --American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50 — Do 
3  4  lilood,  washed,  44  to  4G— Do.  1-2  hlood,  washed,  36  to 
40 — 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37 — Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10 — Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


CORN  SHELLER. 

CAUTION,  the  public  are  hereby  informed  that  the  sub- 
sciiher  has  Irllers  Patent  for  his  improved  CORN  SHEL- 
LER,  and  all  inlringeinents  on  the  same  will  he  prosecuted 
tn  the  extent  of  the  law.  The  above  machines  are  for  sale 
at  J.  Breck  &.  Co.  No.  61  and  52  North  Market  street,  Bos- 
'on-       ,         ,  C.WILLIS. 

March  14th. 


P£AR,  PliUM,  grape:  vines,  <bC. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved    kinds. 
2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most   approved  kinds 
and  extra  size— many  of  them    have   home  this 
season. 

Apple,  Cherry  and    Peach  Trees,  of  diflTsrent 

kinds. 
500  Quince  Trees. 

4O0O  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  to  15  feet 
high  ;  most  of  them    have  borne   fruit.      Black    Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  Pond's. 
30,000  Grant  Asparagus  Roots. 
Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 
5000  Wilmot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,   lately  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks ;   1000  Plums ;  Roses,  &c.  of 
il\  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at   Cambridgeport,  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention. 

SAMUEL  POND. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


AN  OX  WAGON  AND  OX  CART 

Nearly  new,  for  sale  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO  ,  In- 
luire  at  No.  62  North  Market  Street,  or  at  their  Farm  in 
Brighton.  Feb  24. 

WANTED, 

An  experienced  Gardener,  to  whom  liberal  pay  and   con- 
stant employment  will  be  given.     Inquire  ot  this  office. 
'    Feb.  24.  tf. 


AGRICrLTURAL.   IMPLBMEKTS,  Ac. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Store  No.  51  and~62  North  Market  street, 
wuuld  inform  their  customers  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agri- 
cultuial  and  Horlicnitural  Tools  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.     Part  of  which  are  ihe  following  : 

1000   Howard's  Patent  Cast  Iron  Ploughs. 
300  Common  do.  do. 
200  Cultivators. 
100  Greene's  Straw  Cutlers. 
50  Willis'        do.         do. 
100  Common    do.         do. 
100  Willis'  Patent  Corn  Shellers 
50  Common  do        do. 

2u0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
50      "     Vegetable  Cutters. 
50  Common  do.  do, 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz- Scythe  Slones. 
3000    '■     Austin's  Rifles. 
100    "     Cast  Steel  Shovels. 
150    •'     Common         do, 
100    "     Spades. 
500    "     Grass  Scythes. 
300    "     Patent  Snaiths. 
200    "     Common    dc. 
500    "     Hay  Rakes. 
200    "     Garden  do. 
290    "     Manure  Forks. 
300    "     Hay  do. 

500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100  Draft       do. 

500  Tie  up    do. 

50  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 
25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


PUriT  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  TUBES,  &c. 

NURSEnv   or  WII.LIAIU   kenrick. 

12,000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.— Large  :ind  new 

additions  ol  P.ar  and    Plum  Trees   have  lately 

been  received,  many  kinds  of  which   are  alike 

new  to   our    country,    and    very  extraordinary. 

Such  have   been  the  selections  which  have  been 

made  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  during  the 

last   .Autuimi,  where   all    have    been    proved  ;    those    kinds 

already  well   known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  by 

the  wood  and  the  leaf 

A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  these  fruits  will  soon 
be  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply. 

Of  the  few  following  fine  kinds  extra  large  numbers  have 
been  pnivided  for  sale  ;  all  being  very  productive  kinds,  and 
most  of  them  prodigious  bearers,  and  are  therefore  calculated 
for  cultiv.ttion  to  great  profit  on  a  great  and  extensive  scale. 
These  ripeu  in  succession  in  the  order  named  : 


Jargonelle,  Aug. 

Summer   Francreal,  Aug. 

Sept. 
Bartlett  or  Williams' B. 
Chret,  Aug.  Sep!. 


Beurre    D'Amaulis, 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Duchesse  D'AngouIeme, 

Oct.  Nov. 

Gloux  Morceou  or  the 
D'Aremberg  of  the 
French,  Nov.  lo  Feb. 

Easter  Beurre,    Dec.  to  Apr. 

Clion,  or  LeCure,  very 
large,  for  cooking 
only,  a  prodigious 
bearer,  Bourgnieslre 
of  Boston.  Winter. 


Napoleon, 
Louise  Bonne 

D'Avranches,  Oct. 

Marie  Louise,  Oct.  Nov 

Passe  Colmar,  Nov.  to  Feb.  | 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

N.  B.  A  few  trees  of"  Van  Mons'  Leon  le  Clerc  Pears," 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world  ;  also,  "  Pitt's  pridific 
Marie,"  or  "  Surpasse  Marie  Louise."  These  cost  high — 
these  Pears  alone  must,  therefore  be  charged  at  exira  prices, 
or  $2,50  for  the  former,  nnd  Sa.oo  for  the  latter 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  March  2, 


PRVIT   TREES,    SICLBERRIES,  Jftc. 

The  subscriber  offers  to  the  public  the  usual 
very  large  assortment,  comprising  the  choicest 
l-'ruil  Trees,  of  every  class,  and  embracing  all 
the  newest  varieties.      Also,  an  immense  collec- 

tioii  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Flowering 

I*lants,  Green  House  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  and   the  most 
extensive  assortment  of  Splendid  Dahlias,  in  the  Union. 

All  these  articles  will  he  sold  at  a  reduction  to  suit  the 
times,  and  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  can  be  elsewhere 
obtained  For  the  silk  culture,  are  offered  the  finest  varie- 
ties of  Mulberries,  which  are  the  Circassian,  Elata,  Alpine, 
Multicaulis,  and  Broussa ;  all  of  which  are  very  hardy  ex- 
cept the  Multicaulis  and  that  withstands  ordinary  winters. 

The  State  of  New  York  having  now  granted  a  bounty  of 
S2  per  lb.  on  Silk,  and  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  having 
done  the  same,  they  will  no  doubt  take  the  lead  in  this  great 
national  p'lrsuit.  WM.  R   PRI.NCE. 

Flushing,  March  rth,  1841. 

N.  B  Priced  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every  applicant. 
Any  persons  who  wish  to  establish  silk  plantations  will  be 
supplied  with  trees  payable  by  a  share  of  the  proceeds. 


March  17. 


PRTIT  TREES  AND  SCIO.\'S  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber,  at  the  Pomological  Garden, 
P  Salem,  offers  for -ale  a  very  choice  and  extensive 
■  variety  of  Apple, Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 


PARRI  IVANTED. 

Wanted  to  purchase  on  credit  or  hire  on  a  lease  of  five  or 
ten  years,  a  small  but  good  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. — 
The  advertiser  is  engaged  in  rearing  swine  and  makes  large 
quantities  of  manure  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  keep  a  farm 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Any  person  having  a  place 
to  dispose  of  or  rent  at  a  reasonable  price  may  hear  of  a  ten- 
ant by  addressing  JOHN  GREY, 

March  10.  Neponset  Village,  Dorchester. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

As  Gardeners  and  Farmers.     Apply  at  N.  E   Agricultural 


Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 


March  3. 


A  SMALL.  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

Situated  in  Braintree,  ten  miles  from  Boston,  with  a 
Dwelling  Honse  and  large  Cider  mill  thereon.  The  farm 
contains  about  20  acres,     Inquire  of 

NA  THANIEL  F.4X0N, 

Feb.  24.  No.  33  North  Market  Street. 


BERKSHIRE    BOAR   .\ND  SOW. 

The  subscribers  offer  lor  sale  a  full  blood  Berkshire  Boar 
Apricot  Trees,  Grape  Vines,   Gooseberries,  Red    and  Sow.  IS  months  old,  which  they  purchased  a  year  since 
E=«,»  and  White  Dutch  Currants,  and  Red  and  White    from  N.  C.  Beraent,  which  he  warranted  lo  be  pure. 
Antwsrp  Raspberries.                                                                    ;      Feb.  24.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 

Also,  Scions  of  all   the   European    and   American    Fruits    


which  have  been  provetl  ;  all  from  Iruit  bearing  Tree-*,  pack- 
ed in  boxes  with  moss,  and  can  be  transported  with  safety 
to  any  part  of  this  country  or  Europe. 

ROBF.RT  MANNING. 
Salem,  March  3,  1641.  tMayl 


FOR    SALE. 

A  small  House  in  Medford  containing  nine  looms,  with  a 
barn,&c  ,  and  near  the  depot  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road. For  terms,  apply  to  JONATHAN  BROOKS,  near 
the  premises.  3w''  March  16. 
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MARCH    IT.  1841. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REMEMBER  THE  POOR. 

Remcmher  the  Poor ! 

It  fearfully  siioweth, 

And  bitterly  blowetli; 
Thou  eouldst  not  endure 

The  tempest's  wild  ]inwer 

Through  night's  dreary  hour, 
Then  pity  the  poor  ! 

Remember  the  Poor ! 

The  father  is  lying 

In  that  hovel  dying 
With  sickness  of  heart. 

No  voice  cheers  his  dwelling. 

Of  Jesus' lave  telling, 
Ere  life  shall  depart. 

Remember  the  Poor ! 

The  widow  is  sighing. 

The  orphans  aie  crying, 
Half  starving  fo'  liread  : 

With  eagerness  speed  ye 

To  succour  the  needy. 
Their  helper  is  dead  ! 

Remember  the  Poor! 

The  baby  is  sleeping, 

Its  cheeks  wet  with  weeping, 

On  its  mother's  breast , 

Whose  coujh  deep  and  hollow 
Foretells  she  '11  soon  follow 

Her  husband  to  rest ! 

Remember  the  Poor ! 

To  him  who  aid  lendeth, 

Whatever  he  spendeth 
The  Lord  will  repay  ; 

And  sweet  thoughts  shall  cheer  him. 

And  God's  love  be  near  him, 
In  his  dying  day  ! 


!  garments  of  virtue.  It  is  easy,  lc;arfiilly  easy,  to 
sin  ;  it  Is  difficult  to  be  pure  and  holy.  Put  on 
thy  streiiytli,  then;  let  thy  chivalry  be  aroused 
a;jainsl  error  :  let  truth  be  the  lady  of  thy  love — 
defend  her. — Southern  Rose. 


Patriotism The  British  had  taken  possession 

of  a  beautiful  and  very  valuable  house,  belonfiino' 
to  Mrs  Jacob  Motle.  Lieut.  Col.  Lee  waited  upon 
her,  and  informed  her  that  in  order  to  dislodge 
the  enemy,  he  was  afraid  it  would  become  necessa- 
ry to  burn  the  building.  She  instantly  replied, 
"The  sacrifice  of  my  property  is  nothing,  ami  I 
shall  view  its  destruction  with  delight,  if  it  shall  in 
any  degree  contribute  to  the  good  of  my  country." 
■|  his  was  not  a  mere  boast :  Mrs  Motli>  with  her 
own  hands  furnished  the  arrows  that  were  to  con- 
vey the  combustible  materials  to  the  roof 

This  was  one  of  the  many  acts  of  fe.uale  patriot- 
ism e.xhibited  during  the  American  revolution. 


Stealing  upon  Credit. — A  farmer  in  Connec- 
ticut, Iiaving  lost  several  of  his  sheep,  discovered 
after  a  while  that  they  had  been  "  hooked"  by  a 
neighbor  ;  and  without  taking  any  other  means  of 
redress,  sent  him  a  bill  to  the  amount  deficit,  which 
was  paid  without  anuirmur.  The  next  year  his 
flock  was  thinned  in  the  sa  le  way,  and  on  a  much 
larger  scale  ;  and,  with  good  reason,  suspecting  his 
kind  neighbor  of  being  the  pilferer,  he  sent  him  a 
bill  as  before  for  the  amount  lost,  at  which  the 
neighbor  demurred,  alleging  that  he  had  not  stolen 
one  half  the  number,  and  that  some  unprincipled 
villain  had  been  stealing  vpon  his  credit ! 


GARDEIV   SRUDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkeck  &  Cc.  a(  the  Nt:w  England 
Fabmer  Oi-FicE,  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bns- 
ton.  The  fubscriliers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  band  the  largest  collection  tif  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offeretl  bv  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
nf  field,  Klidien,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Ciimaie, 

Our  .seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  ex'traordiuary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recoirmiend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers -nd  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satislac- 
lory  1"  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season  Boxes  ibr  retading  from  3  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  lake  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  wuh  good  reference  will  meet  with 
proiMiit  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS 
Sugar  Beet.  Ruia  Baga. 

Mau'.'el  Wurtzel.  Ballaline's  New  Royal  do. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  I  superior      White  Tankard  Turuip, 
Yellow  do.  ^  varieties. 

Carrol  Lonj  Orange. 
"      Altringham. 
"      New  While, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorls. 
Wheat — various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Buckwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.     )    /.     ^j   , 

Locust.  for  Hedges. 


Use  of  Falsehood. — A  jury  who  were  direct- 
ed to  bring  in  a  prisimer  guilty,  upon  his  own  con- 
fession and  plea,  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
and  offered  as  a  reason,  that  they  knew  the  fellow 
to  be  so  great  a  liar  that  they   did  not  believe  hirn  ! 


To  Young  Men. — There  is  no   moral    object  so 
beautiful  to  me  as  a  conscientious    young  man.     I 
watch  hiin  as    I  do  a  star   in  the    heavens;  clouds 
may  be  before  him,  but  we    know  that  his   light  is 
behind  them,  and  will   beam    again  ;  the    blaze    of 
other's  prosperity  may   outshine  him,  but   we  know, 
that  though  unseen,  ho   illumines  his   own    sphere. 
He  resists    temptation  not    without  a    struggle,  for 
that  is  not  a  virtue — buthc  does  resist  and  conquer. 
He  hears  the  sarcasm  of  the  proHigate  and  listings 
him,  for  that  is  the  trial  of  virtue,   and  ho  heals  the 
wound  with  his  own  pure  touch.     He  heeds  not  the 
watchword  of  fashion,  if  it  lead  to  sin:  the    atheist 
who  says  not  only  in  his    heart  hut    with    his  lips, 
"  there  is  no  God,"  controls  not  him,  for  he  sees  Ihi^ 
hand  of  a  creating  God  and  reverences  it,  of  a  pre- 
serving God  and  rejoices  in  it.      Woman  is  shelter- 
ed by  fond  arms   and    guided  by    loving  counsel  ; 
old  age  is   protected  by    its    e.'^perience — manhood 
by  its  strength  ;  but  the  young   man   stands    amid 
the  temptations  of  the  world    like   a  self-balanced 
tower.     Happy  is  he  wlio  seeks  and  gains  the  prop 
and  shelter  of  Christianity. 

Onward,  then  conscientious  youth !  raise  thy 
standard  and  nerve  thyself  for  goodness.  If  God 
baa  given  thee  intollectual  power,  awake  it  in  that 
cause  ;  never  let  it  be  said  of  thee,  he  lielped  to 
swell  the  tide  of  sin,  by  pouring  his  inttuence  into 
Its  channels.  If  thou  art  feeble  in  mental  strength, 
throw  not  a  small  drop  into  a  polluted  current. — 
Awake,  arise    young    man  I   assume    the    beautiful 


Ready  Wit. — A  boy  having  been  praised  for 
his  quickness  of  reply,  a  gentleman  observed,  when 
children  are  so  keen  in  youth,  they  are  geiiurally 
stupid  when  they  advance  in  years.  "What  a  very 
keen  hoy  you  mast  have  been,  sir!"  replied  the 
child. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
s  rts  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do.  Cress, Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion'of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip.  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Radish  of  sorts, 
Salsifv,  Sqiiash  of  sorts,  Tomaio,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Saee.  Lemon  Balm. 

Suinmersnvnry.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs.  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  buiulred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorls  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated — each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  .=  0  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  8  l-l  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornameiUal  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
States.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 

Boston,  Jan    27,  1841. 


An  itinerating  dentist  lately  called  at  a  house 
and  applied  for  business.  "  Don't  you  want  your 
teeth  drawn  ?"  said  ho  to  the  owner.  "  No."  "Don't 
your  wife?"  "No."  "None  of  Ihe  children?" 
"  No."  '•  Can't  you  give  me  some  sort  of  a  job  ?" 
says  the  dentist.  "  Why,"  says  the  g<'ntleman,  "  I 
have  got  an  old  cross  cut  saw,  the  teeth  of  which 
are  out  of  order.  You  can  have  that  job,  if  you'll 
fix  '  em." 


GRINDSTONKS. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstcres 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMI  C.  LOMBAIvl* 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isty.  Nov.  17. 

XKW  PI,0"W'KR  SEEDS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  from  London  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Flower  Seeils,  which,  with  those  raised  by  them- 
selves, constitute  all  worthy  of  cultivation.  PHce  from  6  1-4 
to  25  cents  per  paper.  Assortment  of  those  marked  6  1-4 
cents,  20  papers  for  one  dollar,  and  others  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


"  Why  is  Ihe  letter  D  like  a  ring?"  said  a  young 
lady  to  her  accepted  one  day.  The  gentleman, 
like  the  generality  of  his  sex  in  such  a  situation, 
was  as  dull  as  a  hammer.  "Because,"  added  the 
lady,  with  a  tien/ modest  look,  "we  can't  be  ?tW 
without  it." 


1VHITE  C'-'VRR<)T. 

A  quantity  of  this  new  and  valuable  root  is  offered  for 
sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No  52- 
North  Market  street. 

Also-New  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  MANGEL  WURT- 
ZEL— considered  a  superior  variety  ., 

Feb.  10.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


A  young  lady  having  borrowed  a  dictionary,  was 
asked  upon  returning  it  how  she  liked  it.  She  re- 
plied, "The  words  arc  truly  beautiful — bnt  1  don't 
think  much  of  the  story.'" 


'John,  you  dog,  are    you  into  them    sweetmeats 
lin  ?"     "  No  ma  'm — the  sweetmeats  is  into  me." 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMF,  R. 

A    WEEKLY    PAPER. 

The  Editoriiil  department  of  this  paper    having  come 
inio  the  bands  of  the    subscriber,  lie    is  now    authorized' 
bv  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public    ihat  the  price  of 
the  paper  is  reduced-     In    future    tliB   terms  will    ho  $2 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  within    thirty 
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NINTH  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 

We  continue  our  report  of  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  "Roots  and  Fruits  as  food  for  Live  Stock." 

Mr  Colnian  has  done  but  little  with  the  sn(.'ar 
beet  ;  but  the  mangel  wurtzel  he  has  had  c.^iperi- 
ence  with:  his  cows  suffered  from  the  use  of  them. 
More  milk  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  their 
use,  hut  the  cows  were  thin.  Some  larmers  have 
found  no  harm  result  from  using  them  freely.  One 
practical  farmer  on  a  milk  farm,  had  found  the  blood 
beet  as  good  as  any  root  for  making  milk.  He 
thinks  an  animal  that  gets  roots  does  not  require 
80  much  hay  as  one  th<it  gets  no  roots,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  roots  would  increase  the  appetite 
and  that  as  much  hay,  if  furnished,  would  be  eaten. 
Feed  sheep  upon  turnips  and  the  secretions  of  urine 
become  great;  the  manure  from  them  is  good  and 
large  in  quantity,  if  they  are  properly  littered.  He 
would  not  sow  for  root  crops  until  the  season  is 
well  advanced  ;  as  late  as  near  the  middle  of  June 
is  a  good  time  for  many  of  them. 

Mr  Uuckminster  thought  the  suggestion  in  re- 
gard to  late  sowing  valuable.  He  prefers  the 
parsnip  to  the  carrot.  The  sheep,  he  said,  is  a 
great  gormandizer;  and  the  manure  from  them  is 
miserable,  wretched  stuff.  Is  not  increasing  the 
quantity  of  urine  by  roots,  like  increasing  the  cider 
by  putting  in  water?  Is  there  any  more  strength 
or  goodness  in  it  ? 

Mr  Colman  thought  the  passage  of  food  through 
the  system  changes  its  nature.  The  Deerfield 
farmers  consider  four  bushels  of  potatoes  equal  to 
one  of  grain.  All  food  for  swine  should  be  cooked 
— for  sheep  the  cooking  will  not  repay  the  expense. 
For  cattle  generally,  the  cooking  is  not    profitable. 

Mr  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  thinks  that  ruta  ba- 
gas  and  roots  generally  exhaust  the  land  too  much. 
He  would  rather  have  a  cord  of  manure  from  the 
sheep  than  from  any  other  animal.  He  had  found 
it  a  good  course  to  plant  potatoes  after  corn:  the 
land  is  not  to  be  ploughed  ;  put  your  manure  and 
seed  between  the  hills  ;  then  split  the  hills,  and 
tlius  cover  the  potatoes  ;  this  will  give  a  better  crop 
than  to  plough  the  land  thoroughly.  Four  bushels 
of  potatoes  for  making  beef  are  equal  to  one  bushel 
of  grain,  and  tliey  make  the  animal  heavier  and  bet- 
ter than  any  other  food  ;  that  is,  when  fed  on  these 
they  are  better  than  good  judges  suppose  they  will 
prove  to  be  when  slaughtered.  They  should  al- 
ways be  washed — dirt  is  no  benefit  as  food  for  cat- 
tle.     Pumpkin  seeds  should  not  be  given   to  cattle. 

Mr  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadloy,  said  that  he  tops 
his  ruta  bai'as  in  the  field  and  lets  them  lie  there 
two  or  three  weeks,  until  they  are  dry  and  a  little 
wilted  ;  and  then  they  will  not  heat  in  the  cellar. 
Frost  will  not  hurt  them,  if  it  comes  out  from  them 
where  they  lie  in  the  field. 

Mr  Mosley,  of  VVestfield,  said  that  he  has  never 
planted  a  turnip  or  a  Rohan.  Potatoes  he  raises 
for  his  stock,  and  gets  from  3  to  500  bushels  per 
afcre.     Watches  his  neighbors   in   the  root  culture, 


and  is  ready  to    adopt   their   course  as    soon   as  it 
shall  appear  to  him  better  than  his  own.  { 

Col.  Jaques,  of  Charlestown,  stated  thr  t  the  ma-  ' 
nure  from  sheep  is  very  good.  Carrots  f<ir  stock 
he  values  highly.  Ruta  baga  is  very  good  food 
for  dry  stock.  Half  a  bushel  of  mangel  wurtzel 
per  day  to  a  milch  cow  will  produce  daily  from  two 
to  three  quarts  of  milk.  Give  a  cow  four  quarts  of 
meal  per  day  for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  will  de- 
stroy her  milking  properties.  The  Oakes  cow  and 
two  others  in  Charlestown,  were  ruined  as  milkers 
in  this  way.  A  bushel  of  meal  and  a  bushel  of 
shorts  are  better  than  two  bushels  of  meal  for  per- 
manent feeding.  Potatoes,  when  steamed,  are  very 
good  feed.  The  finest  mutton  ho  ever  saw  was 
fattened  upon  this  article.  Swine  will  do  well,  fed 
upon  pumpkins.  Ruta  bagas,  though  good  for 
stock,  are  great  exhausters  of  the  soil. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

A".  Bridgewnter,  March,  1841. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  EnElaiiH  Farmer  : 

Sir — In  April  last,  as  you  may  recollect,  I  ob- 
tained of  you  four  quarts  of  seed  corn,  of  the  kind 
exhibited  by  you  at  one  of  the  farmers'  meetings  iii 
the  State  House,  in  February,  1840,  and  promised 
to  communicate  to  you  the  result.  On  the  12th 
of  May,  the  corn  was  planted  on  a  gravelly  loam, 
which  had  been  planted  with  potatoes  the  year  be- 
fore;  ploughed  twice  and  harrowed;  manursd  at 
the  rate  of  31  horse  cart  loads  to  the  acre;  two 
thirds  ploughed  in — the  residue  put  in  the  hills, 
which  were  about  3  1-2  feet  apart  each  way — on 
lOfi  rods  of  ground.  The  seed  was  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre,  which  was  probably  too  strong, 
as  not  more  thiin  two  thirds  of  the  corn  sprouted  ; 
by  which  means  the  crop  was  much  lessened.  The 
corn  was  hoed  three  times,  but  not  hilled — har- 
vested the  lutter  part  of  September,  when  it  was 
well  ripened.  The  produce  was  at  the  rate  of  05 
bushels  to  the  acre,  75  pounds  of  ears  reckoned  a 
bushel.  This  crop,  though  not  a  remarkable  one, 
was  better  than  is  usually  obtained  by  me  or  my 
neighbors,  with  the  same  amount  of  manure  and 
labor. 

This  corn  (which  I  shall  call  the  Putnam  corn,) 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  one  year's  trial,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  Dntton,  or  any  other 
variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  a  strong, 
warm  soil.  Part  of  the  same  field  was  planted  with 
the  Parker  corn,  manured  and  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner,  but  fell  considerably  below  the  otlier 
in  the  produce. 

The  seed  of  the  Putnam  corn  will  be  furnished 
to  others  in  this  vicinity  who  are  desirous  to  try  it 
the  approaching  season;  and  further  trial  will  bet- 
ter develop  its  qualities.  J.  PERKINS. 

[Our  correspondent  and  friend  need  not  apply 
our  name  to  the  corn  above  described  ;  for  neither 
we  nor  any  other  Putnam,  to  our  knowledge,  is  en. 
titled  to  any  credit  for  forming  or  improving  it. — 
We  presume  that  it  is  the  same  essentially  as  the 
corn  known  in  many  places  as  the  "Red  Blaze." 
We  think,  also,  that  one  variety  of  the  Brown  corn, 


(for  we  have  seen  two,  each  purporting  to  be  the 
genuine  Brown,)  may  be  the  same.  It  is  an  eight 
rowed  corn,  with  very  large  kernel — the  color  va- 
rying somewhat,  but  always  inclining  to  red.  We 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  it  for  many  years. 
It  is  rather  late,  and  its  stalk  is  large  :  but  we  know 
of  no  other  corn  equally  productive  on  soils  not  cold 
and  which  are  in  a  good  condition  as  to  fertility. 
We  have  raised  it  by  the  side  of  the  Phinney,  the 
Dutton,  the  Parker,  and  various  others.  When 
tried  by  the  half  bushel,  this  has  invariably  given  a 
crop  that  exceeded  any  other  by  10  to  20  per  cent 
The  last  season  we  had  two  thirds  of  an  acre  plant- 
ed with  Parker  corn,  having  the  same  treatment 
and  as  good  a  chance  in  every  known  respect  as 
the  Red  Blaze,  and  the  latter  yielded  about  80 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  former  gave  only 
about  ()5.  There  was  no  perceptible  diflerence  in 
the  size  of  the  stalk  or  in  the  time  of  ripening.  Re- 
fore  harvesting,  the  difference  was  apparently  but 
little.  When  the  husking  commenced,  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  ears  of  the  Parker  corn  were 
small,  than  of  the  other  kind.  The  corn  was  thick 
on  the  ground — about  20,000  stalks  to  the  acre. 

We  have  a  conjecture,  founded  upon  a  hasty  ob- 
servation of  different  fields,  that  if  not  more  than 
13  or  14,000  stalks  are  put  upim  the  acre,  that  the 
Parker  may  be  as  productive  as  the  other.  That 
is,  we  presume  that  the  Red  Blaze  will  bear  plant- 
ing  thick  belter  than  the  Parker.  This  is  an  opin- 
ion founded  on  such  limited  observation,  that  we 
wish  it  to  have  no  other  effect  than  merely  to  in- 
duce farmers  to  ascertain  by  experiment,  whether 
there  is  not  a  difference  in  the  effect  of  close  plant- 
ing upon  different  varieties  of  corn,  even  when 
those  varieties  are  alike  as  to  the  size  of  the  stalk 
and  the  time  of  ripening.  We  think  there  is,  and 
the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  worth  establishing. 

Notwithstanding  our  good  opinion  of  the  Red 
Blaze,  we  do  not  recommend  it  excepting  to  those 
who  have  warm  lands  and  manure  well.^Eu.] 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  BERKSHIRES. 
Mr  Editor — I  perceive  that  a  writer  in  your 
paper  of  the  3d  inst.,  has  made  me  a  victim  of  his 
"  grsy  goose  quill,"  having  come  down  at  me  with 
his  hammer  of  facts,  in  such  a  "neck-or-no-joint" 
way,  that  I  apparently  soon  shall  be  among  the 
things  that  were;  the  more  especially,  as  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and 
also  will  cheerfully  accede  to  him  the  credit  of 
truth  and  accriracy  in  the  experiments  that  he  spe- 
cifies; but  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  story, 
and  I  am  not  altogether  without  experience  in 
Berkshire  hogs,  having  in  May  last  bought  of 
Messrs  Breck  &  Co.  a  boar,  then  a  weaniing,  of 
fine  form,  but  in  my  estimation,  bad  color.  He  has 
had  from  that  time  to  this  present  date,  what  I  call 
good  food  for  store  hogs,  viz:  in  summer,  squashes 
boiled  with  meal,  four  times  a  day  ;  in  the  shorter 
days  of  autumn  and  winter,  beets,  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, boiled    with    meal,    three    times    a  day — and 
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now  he  weighs — what  think  ye  ? — why  135  lbs.  ; 
which,  calling  his  weight  when  piirchaseil  25  lbs., 
gives  a  gain  of  110  lbs.  in  about  275  days  I  !  Now 
your  correspondent  may  be  satisfied  with  such 
growth,  but  I  am  not,  nor  should  I  be  even  though 
it  was  a  white  hog.  But  I  have  other  objections 
to  Berkshire  hogs :  it  is  eighteen  month.s  before 
they  mature,  and  should  you  attempt  to  fiu  them 
sooner,  you  make  but  a  waste  of  provender,  for  al- 
though they  ajipear  round,  plump  and  fat,  they  cut 
lip  but  miserably,  as  a  neighbor  of  mine  can  testify, 
who  tried  the  expi^riment.  It  appears  to  me  that 
to  raise  pork  with  the  greatest  profit  in  our  vicini- 
ty, it  should  be  pigged  the  first  of  April  and  slaugh- 
tered the  first  of  February,  and  it  should  at  that 
time  weigli  from  200  to  250  lbs. ;  and  if  it  is  nice, 
handsome,  jti/i)(e  pork,  it  will  readily  bring  the  one 
half  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  overgrown  hogs 
of  twice  the  sine  ;  and  you  escape  feeding  in  the 
spring  months,  when  your  help  is  wanted  for  other 
purposes,  when  roots  are  often  scarce,  and  there  is 
no  green  food.  A  Beginner. 

Boston,  March  4, 184 J. 


GRAFTING. 

Grafting  is  usually  performed  in  spring.  Pro- 
fessor Thouin  has  described  forty  modes,  but  the 
following  will  answer  all  general  purposes. 

TVIdp  graflitig  or  splice  grajling.  This  mode  is 
practised  principally  on  small  stocks  ;  and  it  suc- 
ceeds best  when  the  scion  and  stock  are  of  an 
equal  size. 

The  scion,  which  consists  of  the  young  wood  of 
the  former  year's  growth,  is  cut  to  the  length  of 
about  four  inches.  This  and  the  stock  are  each  to 
be  cut  sloping  for  an  inch  or  more,  and  tongiied. 
Tonguing  consists  in  cutting  a  slit  in  the  middle  of 
the  slope  of  the  stock  in  the  scion  downwards,  and 
a  corresponding  slit  upwards  ;  both  are  now  to  be 
nicely  joined,  so  that  cme  of  the  sides  at  least,  if 
not  both  shall  perfectly  coincide,  and  to  be  secure- 
ly bound  with  a  wet  ba^s  nwtting  string,  and  cov- 
ered with  composition,  or  with  grafting  clay.  As 
soon  as  the  scion  and  stock  are  completely  united, 
the  string  is  to  bo  removed. 

Clefl  grafting.  Tliis  mode  of  grafting  is  usually 
practiced  on  stocks  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  thus  performed.  'I'he  head  of  the  stock 
is  carefully  sawed  otf  at  a  part  free  from  knots, 
and  the  top  pared  smooth  ;  with  a  thin  knife  split 
the  stock  through  the  centre,  to  the  depth  of  abont 
two  inches,  and  insert  a  wedge  to  keep  it  open  for 
the  reception  of  the  scion.  The  scion  is  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  a  wedge  ;  with  an  eye  if  pos- 
sible in  the  upper  part  of  the  portion  tlius  formed  ; 
perfect  success  is  the  more  certain  when  this  is 
the  case.  The  scion  is  now  to  be  carefully  inserted, 
go  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  scion  and  of  the  stock 
may  e.xactly  meet.  Large  stocks  rrquire  two 
scions,  one  en  each  side;  sometimes  four  are  in- 
serted. The  whole  is  now  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  composition,  or  grafting  clay,  except  two  or 
three  eyes  of  each  scion.  Tiiis  u)ode  of  grafting  is 
equally  applicable  to  very  small  stocks,  but  being 
weak  must   be  bound  with   a  cord  of   ba.ss  matting. 

Saddle  Grafting.  This  mode  of  grafting  is  per- 
formed chiefly  on  very  small  stocks — it  is  much 
practised  by  Mr  Knight.  '1  he  upper  part  of  the 
stock  IS  prepnred  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  by  two 
sloping  cuts,  one  on  each  side.  The  scion  is  pre- 
pared by  slitting  it  upwards,  and  paring  out  the 
middle  part  of  each  side  to  a  point.  When  the 
stQck  aad  scion  arc    of  an  equal   size,   the  adjust- 


ment may  be  perfect ;  but  if  unequal,  one  at  least 
must  exactly  meet.  The  whole  is  secured  by  a 
string  of  matting  and  covered  with  the  composition, 
or  clay.  The  string  however  is  to  be  removed 
when  a  perfect  union  has  taken  place. 

Root  grafting.  This  operation  is  often  per- 
formed on  grape  vines,  just  below  the  level  of  the 
surface,  by  the  usual  mode  of  cleft  grafting.  It  is 
also  performed  on  pieces  of  root,  where  suitable 
stocks  are  scarce. 

Side  grafting.  This  mode  is  sometimes  prac- 
ticed on  those  parts  of  a  tree  wlicre  a  limb  is  want- 
ing.— There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  is  performed, 

1st.  The  scion  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  splice  grafting,  and  the  bark  and  wood  on  the 
side  of  the  stock  is  cut  sloping  and  the  scion  being 
adjusted  as  carefully  as  possible,  it  is  bound  and 
covered  with  clay. 

2d.  The  scion  being  cut  sloping  as  in  whip  graft- 
ing, a  cross  cut  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  tree  on 
the  top  of  a  perpendicular  slit;  the  bark  of  the 
tree  above  the  cross  cut  is  pared  down  slanting  to 
the  wood.  The  bark  is  now  raised  as  in  inocula- 
ting, and  the  scion  inserted,  and  bound  fast,  and 
covered  with  clay. 

Grafting  bij  approach.  This  is  often  practised  on 
trees  and  shrubs  wliich  succeed  with  difficulty  by 
other  modes.  The  tree  to  be  gralted  must  be 
growing  very  near  the  tree  which  is  to  furnish  the 
grafts.  Tlie  limb  or  limbs  of  each  tree  which  is 
to  be  thus  united,  must  be  pared  with  a  long  slop- 
ing cut  of  several  inches,  nearly  to  its  centre  ;  and 
the  parts  of  each  tree  thus  prepared,  are  to  be 
brought  together,  and  firmly  secured  by  a  bandage 
of  matting,  so  that  the  bark  shall  exactly  meet  at 
least  on  one  side  and  covered  with  clay  or  com- 
position. When  a  complete  union  has  taken  place, 
the  trees  are  separated  with  a  knife,  by  cutting  oft' 
the  stock  below  the  junction. 

Grafting  Clay  is  made  of  one  third  part  of  fresh 
horse  manure  free  from  litter,  one  third  of  cow  ma- 
nure, and  one  third  of  good  clay,  with  a  small  mix- 
ture of  hair  well  beaten  and  incorporated  several 
days  before  using. 

Grafting  Composition  is  made  of  three  parts  of 
resin,  three  parts  of  bees  wax,  and  one  part  tallow, 
melted  together  ;  when  well  mixed,  it  is  poured 
into  water  and  worked  up  like  shoemaker's  wax  by 
hand.  This  composition  may  be  spread  while  in 
a  melted  state  pretty  tliickly  with  a  brush  on  very 
strong  brown  paper.  This  paper  is  to  be  cut  into 
small  strips  of  suitable  size,  and  is  very  thickly 
applied.  In  cool  weather,  may  be  instantly  warm- 
ed with  the  breath,  so  as  to  become  adhesive. 


From  tlie  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

CULTIVATING  ORCHARDS. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
farmers  respecting  the  best  method  of  cultivating 
orchards  ;  but  the  practice  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  three  methods  ;  1st,  leaving  them  un- 
plouglied,  but  pasturing  them  more  or  less,  either 
with  all  kinds  of  stock,  or  with  hogs  only  ;  2d, 
ploughing  every  year,  and  raising  crops  of  annual 
grain,  or  pasturing  them  in  the  green  state  ;  or, 
3d,  subjecting  them  to  the  usual  rotation  of  crops, 
in  all  respects  as  other  uplands.  I  propose  to  give 
my  views  briefly,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvanta- 
ges resulting  from  each  of  these  modes,  as  appli- 
cable to  orchards  in  clay  soils,  from  which  my  ex- 
perience has  been  principally  derived  :  in  such 
soils  the  roots  of  the  trees  generally  extend  farther 


around  the  stem  than  the  branches  do,  and  are  found 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  surface,  as  the  plough  has 
been  more  or  less  frequently  used,  but,  generally, 
the  larger  roots  are  in  the  subsoil,  below  the  depth 
to  which  the  plough  penetrates.  In  the  first,  or 
non  ploughing  mode,  we  find  the  ground  covered 
with  fibrous-rooted  perennial,  or  annual  grasses, 
the  roots  of  which  require,  for  their  full  support, 
all  the  rain  that  falls  and  can  be  retained  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  the  soils  in  common  seasons;  but  the 
roots  of  the  tree  also  require,  for  luxuriant,  or  full 
growth,  probably  the  whole  of  the  rain  that  falls, 
and  that  can  be  rendered  available  ;  and  being 
lower  in  the  ground,  and  thus  deprived  of  a  por' 
tioii  of  the  moisture  by  the  grass,  they  are  obliged 
to  contend  with  the  grass-roots  for  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  proper;  thus  there  are  two  sets  of  roots  in 
the  upper  8<iil,  each  requiring,  in  dry  seasons,  all 
the  available  moisture  present;  the  conseipience 
is,  that  the  fruit,  not  having  sufficient  nourishment, 
grows  slowly,  and  much  of  it  drops  prematurely, 
neither  acquiring  the  proper  size  nor  sufficient  ripe- 
ness ;  and  the  grass  (if  of  the  fibrous-rooted  pe- 
rennials) not  seeding,  on  account  of  being  closely 
pastured,  extends  itself  by  its  creeping  routs,  and 
though  its  necessities,  multiplies  tlieui  indefinitely, 
making  little  growth  above  ground,  and  that  suita- 
ble for  pasturage  only. 

In  the  second  mode,  that  of  ploughing  every 
year,  and  raising  and  ripening  annual  crops  of 
grain,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  for  a  part  of  the 
time  we  escape  the  disadvantages  of  the  first  meth- 
od, the  crop  sown  not  requiring  the  whole  moisture 
and  strength  of  the  ground,  until  considerable 
growth  has  been  made,  during  which  time  the 
moisture  will  have  full,  free,  and  easy  access  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  the  soil,  or  surface,  being 
loose  from  recent  ploughing — but  after  the  crop 
sown  has  attained  half  its  growth,  and  from  that 
time  till  it  is  entirely  ripened,  the  struggle  will  be 
in  some  measure  as  before,  but,  I  think,  generally 
more  favourable  for  the  fruit ;  nay,  I  believe  that 
both  the  grain  and  the  fruit  will  suffer  less,  and 
that  neither  will  be  so  imperfectly  supported  as  in 
the  first  method  ;  for  owing  to  the  loose  and  open 
state  of  the  ground,  the  moisture  will  penetrate 
deeper  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  passing  first 
through  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  of  the  grain  are 
foraging;  and  much  more  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
ground,  and  less  will  run  otf,  in  heavy  rains,  than 
when  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  close-cropped, 
short  covering  of  grass;  in  addition  to  which  «e 
are  entitled  to  presume  that  grounds  annually  crop- 
ped will  require  and  receive  frequent  manuring. 
Of  these  methods,  when  no  crop  is  taken  but  the 
fruit,  I  shall  take  notice  hereafter. 

The  other,  and  most  common  method,  that  of 
subjecting  orchards  to  the  usual  rotation  of  crops, 
seems  to  combine  the  disadvantages  of  both  the 
preceding  methods,  and  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  tree  accommodating  itself  to  its  circum- 
stances, which,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  does  in  some 
degree. 

Among  the  many  provisions  which  Divine  Wis- 
dom has  made  for  the  continuation  of  vegetable 
(and,  I  believe,  animal)  species,  there  is  one  that  is, 
in  some  measure,  connected  with  this  question.  It 
has  been  observed  that  vegetables  that  have  suffer- 
ed great  injuries,  frequently  produce  fruit  or  seeds 
in  large  quantities  ;  thus,  fruit  trees  that  have  been 
blown  down,  and  have  had  part  of  their  roots  torn 
out  of  the  ground,  frequently  bear  more  fruit  than 
before  they  sulTered  injury  ;  yet  it  must  be  remeifl- 
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bered  tlint  this  fertility,  so  evidently  designed  for 
tlie  continuation  of  tlie  species,  is  commonly  the 
last  effort  of  the  vital  enerfjy  of  the  plant,  anil  tlie 
exhiinslion  produced  by  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit, 
usually  terminates  in  death.  Now  I  believe  that 
when  oichards  are  plouglied,  after  having  remained 
in  sod  many  years,  it  frequently  happens  thai  some 
of  the  trees,  and  sometimes  many  of  them,  after 
being  thus  mutilated  by  the  plough,  produce  large 
quantities  of  fruit  and  then  dwindle  away,  leading 
the  oun('rs  to  the  conclusion  Ihat  the  ploughing 
was  productive  of  the  best  effects  to  the  orchard, 
but  that  afterward,  some  cause,  with  which  they 
were  not  acquainted,  destroyed  or  injured  it.  The 
foregoing  remarks  apply  principally  to  clay  soils, 
or  those  in  which  the  roots  of  trees  penetrate  down- 
ward with  difficulty,  and  which  are,  in  general,  not 
the  best  situations  for  orchards;  there  are  loose 
soils,  of  various  kinds,  in  which  not  only  the  roots 
of  trees  pass  down  freely,  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
their  natural  growth,  but,  owing  to  the  openness  of 
soil  and  isubsoil,  the  water  that  falls  sinks  so  as  to 
leave  the  ^:rass  roots  v.'ithout  sufficient  moisture,  but 
furnishes  it  to  the  roots  of  trees  during  a  long  time, 
in  which  it  percolates  slowly  till  it  reaches  the  re- 
motest limit  ihey  have  attained.  These  are  hungry 
and  poor  soils  for  farming,  but  valuable  for  grow- 
ing timber;  and,  in  some  of  the  best  varieties  of 
these  soils,  orchards  produce  fine  fruits  in  great 
abundance. 

To  clo-ie:  I  believe  the  only  crop  that  should  be 
taken  from  the  orchard  should  be  the  fruit,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  cultivated  with  grain  or  grass, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  crops,  and  consequently  not 
subjected  to  the  rotation  system.  The  question 
then  renuiins.  Should  the  orchard  be  ploughed,  or 
not  ?  I  believe  trees  may  live  to  the  natural  extent 
of  life  and  produce  well,  under  either  mode  of  treat- 
ment. If  the  non-ploughing  system  is  adopted, 
the  grass  that  grows  should  not  be  mown  or  pas- 
tured, but  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  ground  ;  and 
it  would  thus  retain  the  moisture  nearly  in  the  same 
way  that  fallen  leaves  retain  it  in  forests,  which 
seems  to  be  nature's  method  of  storing  and  furnish- 
ing moisture  gradually  to  the  roots  of  trees.  Hogs 
should  be  permitted  to  range  through  the  orchard 
at  times  during  the  period  that  the  unripe  fruit  falls, 
as  they  destroy  inpirious  insects,  and  prevent  their 
increase.  If  the  method  of  ploughing  every  year 
is  adopted,  I  would  prefer  to  do  it  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  was  in  good  order,  and  then 
BOW  with  oats  and  clover  seed  ;  when  the  oats  were 
about  half  grown,  or  rather  less,  pasture  them  close, 
with  cattle,  and  then  take  out  the  cattle,  permit- 
ting the  hogs  to  range  occasionally,  as  bofore.  The 
clover  will  cover  the  ground  so  as  to  afford  some 
protection  from  the  summer's  sun  and  winter's  cold, 
and  when  plouglied  in  the  succeeding  spring,  will 
aid  in  enriching  the  ground  ;  and  this  in  some  soils 
will  (with  the  lime  that  should  occasionally  be 
spread  upon  the  surface,  after  harvest)  be  sufficient 
to  keep  it  fertile.  In  other  soils  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  add  manure  periodically;  but  whether  the 
ploughing  or  non  ploughing  system  shall  be  adopt- 
ed, the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  kept  up  by  lime 
and  manure,  when  necessary.  A,  W.  C, 


WORKING  BUTTER. 
It  has  been  a  custom  in  our  family,  time  oul  of 
mind,  not  to  use  any  water  in  working  butler,  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  latter  would  be  injured 
"y  such  contact,  and  disposed  to  become  rancid. 
Instead  therefore  of  washing  out   the  buttermilk,  it 


is  carefully  worked  out  with  a  wooden  ladle.  The 
following  CKtract  from  the  account  of  the  Holstein 
dairy  system,  will  explain  the  whole  affair: 

"  The  churning  being  completed,  the  butter  is 
taken  oft"  by  means  of  a  large  wooden  ladle,  and 
carried  in  a  tub  directly  to  the  butter  cellar,  wliere, 
in  a  large  trough,  very  smoothly  polished  off  inside 
and  provided  with  a  plug  hole  at  the  lower  extrem- 
ity, the  butter  is  slightly  worked,  and  sailed  with 
the  purest  salt;  then  moulded  with  a  wooden  ladle 
into  a  mass  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trough,  and  left 
for  some  hours  to  drain.  In  the  evening  it  is  tho- 
roughly heal,  or  rather  slapped. 

"The  bullor  in  llolstein  is  seldom  if  ever  wash- 
ed, as  water  is  believed  not  only  to  rob  it  of  its 
richness  and  flavor,  but  as  being  itself  susceptible 
of  putrefaction,  and  inimical  to  the  preservation  of 
the  butter." — JVew  Geiiesee  Far. 


From  the  Albany  CuUivalor. 

EXTRAORDINARY  SECRETION  OF  MILK. 
Messrs  Editors — Having  seen  an  article  in 
the  Cultivator  of  November  last,  with  the  captii>n, 
"Extraordinary  Secretion  of  Milk,"  and  having 
been  personally  knowing  to  a  cirsiimstance  some- 
what similar  to  some  of  those  mentioned  in  that 
article,  I  have  thought  best  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  facts.  Many  years  since,  I  was  directed  by 
an  uncle,  with  whom  I  was  then  living,  to  turn  a 
two-year  old  colt  into  a  back  pasture,  by  which 
means  she  would  be  not  only  out  of  sight,  but 
alone  and  apart  from  any  other  domestic  animal. 
At  this  time  the  grass  had  began  to  show  quite  a 
green  appearance,  it  being  about  the  middle  of 
May.  In  about  six  weeks  from  this  time,  I  discov- 
ered quite  an  enlargement  of  the  udder  ;  supposing 
the  cause  to  proceed  from  some  injury,  I  hastened 
to  inform  my  uncle,  who  with  myself  and  a  third 
person,  repaired  to  the  lot  without  delay,  and  after 
a  thorough  examination,  could  find  not  the  slight- 
est injury  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary,  free  from 
every  appearance  of  having  had  an  application  of 
means  being  used  calculated  to  produce  milk;  and 
which  was  proved  more  fully  by  the  exertions  on 
the  present  occasion  of  stripping,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time  before  the  milk  came  ;  from 
this  time  until  late  in  the  fall  after,  she  was  milked 
daily,  giving  a  quart  at  a  time  by  actual  measure- 
ment, when  with  some  care  she   was  dried  off. 

D.  P.  S. 


GOOD  SENTIMEN  PS. 

Agriculture  is  the  nursery  of  patriotism  and  vir- 
tue. 

Agriculture,  aided  by  science,  will  make  a  little 
nation  a  great  one. 

Science  must  combine  with  practice  to  make  a 
good  farmer. 

A  wise  government  will  not  be  slow  in  fosterino' 
the  agricultural  interest. 

All  the  energy  of  the  hero  and  all  the  science 
of  the  philosopher,  may  find  scope  in  the  cultivation 
of  one  farm. 

If  you  separate  science  from  agriculture,  you  rob 
a  nation  ol  its  principal  jewel. 


Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  your  soil,  and 
situation  of  your  farm,  remember  that  there  is  no 
soil  so  good,  but  it  may  he  exhausted  and  ruined 
by  bad  tillage,  and  that  there  is  none  so  bad  that 
cannot  be  rendered  fertile  by  good  tillage. 


DO.MESTIC   ECONOMY. 

Few  persons  consider  the  importance  of  sm'itl 
savings.  The  trifling  sum  of  ten  cents  a  day 
saved  or  wasted  for  thirty  years  amounts  to  ten 
thousand  and  ninety-five  dollars  without  interest. 

The  journeyman  mechanic,  who  saves  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  and  keeps  it  at  compound  in- 
terest, may  at  the  end  of  nine  years  set  up  fur  him- 
self, with  a  thorough  knowjedge  of  his  trade,  and 
of  men  and  business  in  general,  and  with  a  clear 
capital  of  nearly  twenty  three  hundred  dollars. 

A  man  who  saves  one  hundred  dollars  each 
year,  from  twenty  one,  and  in  like  manner  keeps 
it  at  interest,  will  have  at  fifty-five,  over  ten  thous- 
and dollars  to  support  him  in  old  age,  dispose  of  by 
will  or  otherwise  leave  to  his  heirs. 

Let  mo  not  be  supposed  to  advocate  unnecessary 
parsimony  or  avaricious  hoarding.  I  envy  not  the 
sordid  miser — whose  god  is  gold — the  selfish  op- 
pressor of  the  poor — the  friend  of  none,  respected 
by  none.  His  heirs  wish  him  dead,  and  will  soon 
quarrel  over  and  scatter  his  accumulated  hoards. 
He  knows  it,  and  is  really  more  wretched  than  the 
well  fed  pauper. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  extravagance — a  waste  of 
property — is  unjustifiable  even  in  the  rich.  They 
are  accountable  to  God  for  their  conduct  and  the 
use  they  make  of  money  ;  they  have  no  moral 
right  to  annihilate  it.  They  need  not  give  it 
away  to  support  the  idle,  this  would  be  worse  than 
wasted,  it  would  be  criminal  ;  but  they  can  give 
employment  to  the  industrious  and  remunerate 
them  fully  for  their  labor.  Parents  that  waste  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  extravagance,  proliably 
to  ruin  their  own  children,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider how  much  good  that  sum  might  do  in  sup- 
porting and  educating  twenty  orphan,  neglected, 
or  morally  exposed,  children. 


LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  have  reported 
a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  Us  provisions 
are  such  as  will,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  great  mass  of  our  farmers. 
It  appropriates  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  County  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties in  the  ratio  of  ^.'iO  to  each  member  of  Assem- 
bly, and  the  balance  of  the  appropriation,  $600,  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Society — the  money  not  to 
be  paid  to  the  several  societies  until  they  have 
raised  an  equal  sum.  If  this  bill  shall  be  passed, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  but  what  it  will  be,  it  will 
give  a  new  and  powerful  impetus  to  agricultural 
improvement.  Small  as  the  sum  appropriated  is, 
it  will  have  the  effect  to  bring  into  existence  asso- 
ciations for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  all 
our  counties,  and  their  action  will  be  extended  to 
every  town,  so  that,  more  or  less,  every  individual 
may  participate  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
these  associations. — Albany  Cult. 


Jin  excellent  Potato  Pudding.  —  Take  eight 
ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  white  wine,  a  little 
salt,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon  ;  beat  all  to 
froth,  and  sugar  to  taste. 


Be  indulgent  to  other's  faults,  but  implacable  to 
your  own. 
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Kot    the  New  England  Karmor. 

WHEAT  INSECTS. 
Wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  other  grains,  are  sub 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  many  different  kinds  of  in- 
sects, the  history  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
well  known  as  it  (jught  to  be,  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
vide effectually  against  the  ravages  of  these  insects. 
Although  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
by  naturalists  in  foreign  countries,  their  writings 
are  not  generally  accessible  here,  and  we  are  obli;;- 
ed  to  depend  for  information  mostly  on  our  own 
observations  and  resources.  Naturalists  seldom 
have  sufficient  opportunities  for  making  the  neces- 
sary investigations  and  experiments  ;  for  these  they 
must  look  to  the  farmer,  who  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish valuable  materials,  if  he  prepares  himself  for 
the  task,  by  previously  obtaining  such  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  transformations  of  in- 
sects, as  will  qualify  him  to  become  a  careful  and 
accurate  observer.  It  is  with  a  view  to  excite  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  history  of  these  insects,  and 
with  the  hope  of  procuring,  thereby,  more  full  and 
correct  details  respecting  the  liabits  of  those  which 
are  injurious  to  wheat  and  other  grains,  that  I  pro- 
pose to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  thrm. 

Wheat  is  exposed  to  injury  from  insects  in  three 
ways  :  by  those  that  devour  it  after  it  is  stored  in 
barns  and  granaries  ;  by  those  that  attack  the  ears 
while  growing  ;  and  by  those  which  prey  upon  the 
roots,  the  stems,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Several  kinds  of  insects  are  found  to  be  very  de- 
structive to    stored    grain  in    Europe,  and  some   of 
them  have  also  been  observed  in  this  country.   One 
of  these  is    the    grain-weevil  (Cnlandra  granaria,) 
properly  so  called.     This,  in  its  perfected   state,  is 
a  little   hard-shelled   beetle,  of  a  pitchy  red   color, 
about  one  eighth  of  an    inch    long,  with    a  slender 
snout  bent    downwards,   and    a    rather  narrow  and 
slightly    flattened    body,   apparently    consisting  of 
two  tiearly  equal   portions,  the  anterior  of   which  is 
the  thorax  or  chest,  and   the   hinder  one   the  abdo- 
men, on  the  top  of  which  are  theshort  wing-covers. 
This  little  beetle  lays   its    eggs  in    wheat  after  the 
latter  is  housed,  putting  only  one  egg  into  a  single 
grain.     Tlie  young,  hatched  from  the  egg,  is   a  lit- 
tle white  grub,  without  legs.     It    burrows  immedi- 
ately into  the  grain,  devouis  the  substance    within, 
leaving  the  hull  only  untouched,  and   remains  con- 
cealed till  it    has  finished  its    work  of   destruction, 
when  it  turns  to  a  chrysalis,  and  soon  afterwards  to 
a  beetle  like  its  parents,  and  then  coines  out  of  the 
hull,  and,  alter  pairing,  provides  for  another  genera- 
tion of  weevil-grubs.     So  prolific  are  tliese  insects, 
that  a  single  pair  may  produce  above  six  thousand 
descendants  in  one  year.     It  is  said  that  our  stored 
wheat  and  corn  are    infested    by  these    destructive 
weevils,  or   by    some    insects    closely    resembling 
them  ;   but  to  what  extent  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain.     If  persons    who   have    noticed    these 
weevils  will   send    me    specimens  of  them    in  the 
beetle  state,  it  will  enable  me  to  determine  whether 
they  are  the  same  as  the  grain    weevils  of  Europe. 
Another    beetle    (Trogosila   mauritujiicaj  about 
one   quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a   chesnut-brown 
color    with   a  flattened    bocly,  a    short  thorax  and 
large  head,  is  found  among  grain  in  Europe,  where 
it  is  called  cade/Ze.     The  young  of  this   beetle   are 
long,  somewhat   flattened,  whitish  grubs,  narrowed 
towiirds  the  head,   which  is    brown    and  horny,  and 
armed  with  powerful   nippers.     They  have  six  legs 
under  the    fore    part    of   the    body.      When   fully 
grown  they  measure  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch 


in  length.  These  grubs  devour  stored  grain  in 
Europe,  and  often  do  much  damage  to  it;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  been  found  in  our  own 
garners.  i 

The  most  destructive  insects  to  stored  grain  are 
the  young  of  a  small  moth  (Tinea  grnnella,)  the  1 
depredations  of  which  are  often  carried  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  The  grain  moth  has  a  tuft  of  white 
hairs  on  its  head  :  its  wings  cover  its  back  like  a 
sloping  roof,  but  they  are  a  little  turned  up  behind, 
and  are  edged  with  a  deep  fringe.  The  upper 
wings  are  marked  with  grey,  brown,  and  black,  and 
have  the  lustre  of  satin  ;  the  lower  or  hinder  wings 
are  blacki.^h.  Its  length,  when  the  wings  are 
closed,  is  between  three  and  four  tenths  of  an  inch, 
and  the  winjjs  expand  six  tenths  of  an  inch.  It 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  grain  in  May,  June,  or  .luly, 
sometimes  early  and  sometimes  late,  according  to 
the  season,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  a  few 
days  afterwards.  Those  young  insects  gnaw  into 
the  grain,  covering  the  hole  with  a  I'ttle  web,  and 
afterwards  fasten  togetlier  several  grains  with  silk- 
en threads,  so  as  to  forma  larger  cavity,  lined  with- 
in with  silk,  in  which  they  live.  Thus  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rye  and  oats,  all  of  which  they  attack,  will  be 
found  full  of  lumps  of  grains  cemented  together  by 
these  corn-worms,  as  they  are  called  ;  and  some- 
times the  whole  surface  of  the  grain  in  the  bin  will 
be  covered  with  their  webs.  These  worm-like  de- 
stroyers are  really  caterpillars,  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
tapering  a  little  at  each  extremity,  and  provided 
with  sixteen  legs,  the  first  three  pairs  of  which  are 
conical  and  jointed,  and  the  others  fleshy  and  wart- 
like. When  fully  grown  they  measure  from  three 
to  four  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a 
lioht  ochre  or  buff  color,  with  a  reddish  head.  In 
August  or  September,  they  get  into  cracks,  or 
around  the  sides  of  corn-bins;  and  each  one  makes 
itself  a  little  pod  or  cocoon,  within  which  it  remains 
through  the  winter.  In  March  or  -April  following, 
they  take  the  chrysalis  form;  and  three  weeks  af- 
terwards the  shining  brown  chrysalis  forces  itself 
part  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  and  bursts  open  at  one 
end,  so  as  to  allow  the  little  n.oth  therein  confined 
to  come  forth. 

The  foregoing  account  will  probably  enable  the 
readers  of  this  paper  to  determine  whetlier  these 
destructive  insects  are  found  in  our  own  country. — 
From  various  statements,  deficient  however  in  ex- 
actness, which  have  appeared  in  some  of  our  agri- 
cultural journals,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  this  corn- 
moth,  or  an  insect  exactly  like  it  in  its  habits,  pre- 
vails in  all  jiarts  of  the  country,  and  that  it  has 
generally  been  mistaken  for  the  grain-weevil,  which 
it  very  far  surpasses  in  its  devastations.  INJany 
years  ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  oats  and  shelled 
corn  (maize,)  affected  in  the  way  above  described, 
and  have  observed  seed-corn,  hanging  in  the  ears, 
to  have  been  attacked  by  insects  of  this  kind,  the 
empty  chrysalids  of  which  remained  sticking  out 
between  the  kernels  ;  but  for  some  time  past  no 
opportunity  for  making  further  investigations  has 
offered  itself 

There  is  another  grain  moth,  which,  at  various 
times,  has  been  found  to  be  more  destructive  in 
granaries,  in  some  provinces  of  France,  than  the 
preceding  kind.  It  is  the  Angoitmois  moth,  (Alucita 
cerealella,  of  Olivier,)  -ipparently  identical  with  the 
CEcophora  granetta,  of  Latreille.*  From  an  inter- 
esting little  book  of  this  insect,  by  Duhainel  du 
Monceau,  and  from  Reaumur's  "Memoires,"  I  gath- 

"AI30  named  TV;iea  Hurdei  and  Ypsolophus granellus, 
by  Kirby  and  Spence. 


er  the  following  particulars.     The  Angoumois  moth, 
so  named  from  a  part  of  France  where  it    was  first 
noticed,  is,  in  its  perfected  state,  a  four-winged  in- 
sect, about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  when  its 
wings  are  closed.     It  has  a  pair  of  curved    feelers 
turned  over  its  head.     Its  upper  wings  are  narrow, 
of  a  light  brown    color,    with    the    lustre  of  satin; 
they  are  folded  over  the  body  lengthwise,  and  hori- 
zontally above,  but  droop  a  little  at  the  sides  :  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  ash-colored.     This  moth  lays  its 
eggs,  which  vary  in  number   from    sixty  to   ninety, 
on  the  ears  of   wheat,  rye    and    barley,  most   often 
while  these  plants    are   growing   in  the    fields,  but 
sometimes   also  on    the  stored    grain.     The    little 
worm-like  caterpillars,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched 
from  these  eggs,   disperse,  and    each  one  selects  a 
single  grain  into  which  it   burrows    immediately  at 
the  most  lender  part,  and  remains  concealed  there- 
in after  the    grain    is    harvested.     It    devours    the 
mealy  substance  within  the  hull,  and  this   destruc- 
tion goes  on  so  secretly,  that  it  can  only  be  detect- 
ed by  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  grain.     When  fully 
grown,  this  kind  of  caterpillar  is  not  more  than  one 
fifth  of  an  inch  long.     It  is   of   a   white  color,  and 
has  sixteen  legs,  resembling  those  of  the  corn-worm 
already    described,      (t    has  also,   just    behind  the 
head,  two  little  horns,  and  two  short  bristles  at  the 
end  of  ihe  body.     It  turns  to  a  chrysalis  within  the 
hull  of  the  grain,  having  previously    gnawed  away 
the  inside  of  one  end,  so  as  to  profide  for  its  future 
escape;  and,  in   due   time,  it    changes   to  a    moth, 
and  conies  out  of  the  empty  hull. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  state 
what  are  the  means  to  be  employed  for  cbeckinc  the 
ravages  of  insects  in  stored  wheat  and  other  grain. 
I  apprehend  that  this  subject  is  well  understood  by 
our  farmers  and  milllers.  My  object  will  be  an- 
swered if  the  foregoing  plain  descriptions  will  ena-' 
ble  other  persons,  who  enjoy  opportunities  which  I 
do  not  possess,  to  ascertain  by  careful  observation 
whether  any  of  these  destructive  insects  are  found 
here ;  and  I  trust  they  may  be  induced  to  make 
known  the  result  of  their  observations.  It  will  be 
perceived  that,  of  the  four  insects  herein  described, 
only  one  has  any  claim  to  the  name  of  grain-wee. 
vil  or  wheat-weevil.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  hereafter  this  name  will  be  confined  to  the 
true  culprit.  T.  W.  HARRIS. 

Cambridge,  March  10,  1841. 

(To  he  conlinaed.) 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PROPER  QUANTITY  OF  GRASS  SEED. 

Mr  a.  Putnam — Dear  Sir — In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Farms,  in  which  it  became  my  duty 
to  express  their  opinion  and  decision,  as  published 
in  your  paper  of  the  17th  February,  it  was  therein 
expressed  that  in  the  statements  of  the  eleven  ap- 
plicants for  premium,  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  seed  applied  to  the  land,  when  laid  down 
to  grass.  There  was,  in  eviiry  instance,  less,  and 
in  most  cases  much  less,  than  there  should  have 
been. 

This  was  doubtless  to  the  disadvantage  of  each 
cultivator;  forbad  the  quantity  of  seed  been  en- 
larged, the  crop  of  hay  would  have  been  greater, 
as  the  condition  and  culture  of  the  land  was  such 
as  to  make  this  evident  to  the  committee.  In  fact, 
the  sufficient  use  of  grass  seed  has  been  a  matter 
of  long  neglect  with  fanners.  It  is  little  over  half 
a  century  since  many  farmers  thought  and  express- 
ed an  opinion  that  nature  would  do  this  iierself,  and 
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without  aid.  The  failure  from  dry  seasons  and  the 
injury  often  done  the  smaller  grass  seeds  by  fer- 
mentation and  bad  preservation,  tended  to  keep 
alive  this  unfortunate  opinion. 

I^xperience  has,  however,  given  us  better  instruc- 
tion, and  we  find  that  when  blessed  in  the  season, 
ho  that  sows  abundantly  shall  reap  in  full  propor- 
tion. 

1  was  led  to  think  Ihat  my  individual  suggestions 
would  be  in  more  proper  place  if  separately  made, 
rather  than  if  otherwise  connected.  More  espe- 
cially as  I  had  another  object  in  view. 

A  few  years  since,  when  in  England,  I  applied 
to  a  well  accustomed  and  intelligent  seedsjuan  in 
London,  and  requested  liiiii  to  give  me  in  writing 
an  account  of  the  quantity  of  seed  used  by  farmers 
in  laying  down  their  lands  to  grass.  '1  he  original 
paper  he  handed  me,  you  have  herewith.  The  no- 
tice he  takes  of  tares  and  beans  is  immaterial;  so 
also  the  account  hi;  gives  of  the  quantity  of  St. 
Foine  and  Lucerne  seed  used  where  the  quantity 
is  lessened  one  half  by  being  sown  in  drill.  These 
two  latter  grasses  have  not  succeeded,  in  my  efforts 
of  culture.  It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  able  to  procure  any  belter  substitutes 
for  the  grasses  long  familiar  to  our  farmers. 

The  prevailing  spear  grass  (if  1  may  so  call  it,) 
which  the  English  use  with  clover  in  laying  down 
their  grounds,  is  denominated  rye  grass  ;  the  quan- 
tity used  is  one  bushel  thereof  with  14  lbs.  of  clo- 
ver for  an  acre. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  in  England  the 
use  of  clover  for  turning  in  as  a  benefit  to  the  soil, 
is  of  very  extensive  practice. 

In  the  most  inquisitive  research  after  the  herds 
grass  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  I 
found  but  one  spire  which  resembled  the  herds 
grass;  this  I  brought  home  with  me;  but  its  re- 
semblance was  faint    and  diminutive — not  distinct. 

I  have  thus  given  you  the  information  in  detail 
which  you  requested  of  me,  for  such  use  as  you 
may  see  tit  to  make  thereof,  and  atn,  with  much 
respect  and  regard, 

Yours,  truly, 

JOHN  WELLES. 

Boston,  March  10,  1841. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  paper 
furnished  by  the  London  seedsman,  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing: 

"  Tares,  4  bushels  ;  St.  Foine,  4  or  5  bushels  ; 
Lucerne,  10  lbs.  per  acre,  if  broadcast — if  drill, 
half  the  quantity;  clover,  14  lbs.,  and  rye  grass  1 
bushel  ;  beans,  6  1-2  bushels,  in  drills." 


From  the  Albany  Cullivator. 

A  REMEDY  FOR  THK  GRAIN  WORM. 

Messrs  Gaylord  Sf  Tucker — Western  Vermont 
was  very  noted  for  raising  grain,  especially  wheat, 
from  its  first  settlement  until  about  the  year  1820, 
when  the  grain  worm  was  first  discovered  in  rye, 
barley,  summer  and  winter  wheat;  its  ravages  were 
more  confined  to  the  wheat  crop  of  the  winter  va- 
riety. This  formidable  enemy  came  more  and 
more  numerous,  until  after  repeated  trials  we  were 
obliged  entirely  to  abandon  wheat  raising.  No 
remedy  appeared  to  present  itself  whereby  we 
could  gain  any  success.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  those  who  have  cast  their  wheat  upon  the 
ground  in  the  fall  have  been  successful.  The 
spring  varieties  are  now  more  generally  sown; 
which  happens  about  the  15th  of  May,  to  carry  the 


ripening  process   beyond  the    reach  of   the  fly,  and 
summer  fallows  are  going  out  of  date. 

In  16:17,  I  tried  an  experiment  which  proved  suc- 
cessful in  avoiding  the  depredations  of  the  grain 
worm  ;  since  then  I  have  not  cultivated  the  winter 
grain,  and  therefoie  have  not  agnin  tried  the  reme- 
dy. As  soon  ns  the  calyx  or  envelope  of  the  ker- 
nel was  formed  and  while  the  wheat  was  in  blos- 
som, I  prepared  some  boys  with  traps  and  hired 
them  to  catch  an  aninial  well  known  in  these  parts 
by  the  name  of  skunk.  They  caught  two  of  these 
noxious  animals,  which  I  hung  up  in  two  different 
parts  of  my  wheat  field  about  the  height  of  the 
grain  heads  ;  and  the  result  proved  on  strict  exami- 
nation that  within  a  circle  of  several  rods  around 
these  animals,  no  larvoe  or  grain  worms  could  be 
found,  and  at  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
field,  some  considerable  intrusions  of  the  worm 
ivere  noticed  ;  but  they  did  not  infest  this  field  of 
three  acres  to  that  extent  that  they  did  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  contrast  as  I  suppose  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  strong  effluvia  that  spread  in  all  di- 
rections over  it.  I  have  also  noticed  that  flies 
never  prey  upon  the  carcass  of  this  animal  as  they 
are  well  known  to  do  upon  other  dead  flesh;  and  I 
should  suppose  that  all  animals  that  were  endowed 
with  but  a  small  shnre  of  instinctive  common  sense, 
and  were  blest  with  but  small  olfactory  organs, 
would  shun  the  powerful  weapons  of  this  animal 
without  one  salutation. 

The  skunk  is  an  animal  which  we  frequently  find  in 
the  fields,  probably  the  same  species  and  about  the 
size  of  the  polecat;  its  hair  is  long  and  shining 
with  one  or  two  stripes  from  the  head  along  the 
back  and  tail,  clouded  with  white,  the  remainder 
black  ;  it  has  a  long  bushy  tail  ;  lives  and  burrows 
in  the  woods  and  hedges,  and  often  under  barns  and 
out-houses.  When  undisturbed,  this  animal  is 
without  any  ill  scent  or  disagreeable  effluvia;  but 
when  attacked,  the  skunk  discovers  his  sin- 
gular but  effectual  method  of  defence.  It  emits 
a  fluid  of  the  most  nauseous  and  intolerable  scent 
that  has  ever  been  known:  so  odious,  subtle, 
penetrating  is  the  ill-scented  matter,  that  there  is 
no  animal  that  can  long  endure  it,  or  will  venture 
to  approach  him  when  he  is  throwing  it  out;  it  in- 
fects the  air  all  round;  with  the  wind  it  may  float 
a  mile  or  more.  No  method  has  ever  been  found 
to  extract  the  scent  on  which  the  fluid  has  been 
thrown;  time,  earth  and  air,  after  a  long  period  af- 
ford the  only  complete  remedy.  This  ill-scented 
fluid  !s  an  unctuous  yellow  matter  contained  in  two 
tumors  or  bags  attached  to  the  abdomen,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  back  bone,  and  surrounded  in  such 
a  manner  by  circular  muscles  that  on  contraction 
the  fluid  is  forced  out  with  great  velocity  and 
force. 

I  have  taken  out  these  bags,  and  have  no  doubt 
they  may  be  preserved  any  length  of  time  by  dry- 
ing, or  put  them  in  glass  jars  in  which  any  quan- 
tity of  twine  might  be  enclosed;  by  pressing  the 
sack,  the  cord  would  become  incorporated  with  the 
matter;  then  at,  or  just  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  the  wheat  fly,  which  is  about  the  last  of  June, 
while  the  grain  is  in  the  blossom,  or  milk,  string 
this  scented  cord  around  and  across  the  grain  fields 
in  different  dirpcti(ms,  and  it  would  thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  whole  field,  and  I  have  no  doubt  form 
a  safe  and  effectual  barrier  in  preventing  the  en- 
croachments of  the  wheat  fly,  and  many  other 
winged  insects. 

'1  he  above  I  cheerfully  present  for  your  consider- 
ation, with  liberty  to   publish,  hoping  it  may   be  of 


some  use  to  the  public  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
leading  the  way  to  a  more  pleasent  if  not  effica- 
ceous  remedy  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  so  formida- 
ble an  enemy. 

Yours,  SOLOMON  W.  JEWETT. 

MiddUhury,  VI.  Jan,  1841. 


From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

SPROUTING    GARDEN     SEEDS — RAISING 
ONIONS. 

Messrs  Editors — The  approaching  season  will 
soon  resume  the  interest  in  the  field  and  garden,  and 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable  at  this  time  to  consider 
what  will  be  the  best  course  to  pursue.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  are  advanced  as  proof  of  the  very 
great  advantage  derived  from  the  simple  process  of 
sprouting  garden  seeds  before  planting.  The  pos- 
itive knowledge  of  its  benefits  is  derived  from  six 
years  practice.  There  is  no  difficulty  to  be  ap- 
prehended if  the  same  judgment  be  exercised  that 
is  required  in  the  common  operations  of  the  garden. 

First,  soak  the  seeds  in  water  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours — some  seeds  being  slower  to  admit 
moisture  than  others,  is  the  diflference  in  the  time 
required.  After  soaking,  drain  ofl^  the  water,  and 
mix  the  seeds  with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  earth  to 
absorb  the  moisture  remaining  on  the  seeds;  stir 
them  often,  that  they  may  vegetate  evenly,  and 
keep  them  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  and 
moisture  until  they  are  sprouted,  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  ground.  If  the  weather 
should  be  unfavorable,  put  the  seeds  in  a  cool  place, 
which  will  check  their  growth. 

The  advantages  of  this  practice  cannot  be  better 
shown,  than  by  relating  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  the  onion  crop  in  our  own  garden. — 
The  culture  of  the  crop  in  1840,  was  as  follows: — 
Just  before  the  a|)proach  of  the  preceding  winter, 
there  was  a  light  dressing  of  fine  manure  put  on  a 
piece  of  land  designed  for  onions,  containing  2  1-2 
acres,  and  the  same  ploughed.  It  remained  until 
a  thiw  in  the  winter;  it  was  then  ploughed  again  ; 
the  frost  was  not  all  out  of  the  ground  :  it  was  con- 
sequently left  very  rough,  and  more  of  the  soil  was 
exposed  to  the  frost,  which  was  beneficial.  It  was 
left  in  that  situation  until  the  time  of  sowing.  In 
April,  as  soon  as  the  soil  was  sufficiently  dry,  the 
ploughing  was  commenced,  and  the  second  day  at 
night  the  sowing  was  finished,  with  seed  prepared 
as  before  stated.  In  ime  week  the  onions  were  up, 
rows  were  soon  visible  nearly  twenty  rods,  and  no 
weeds  yet  appeared.  The  operation  of  stirring  the 
soil  with  rakes  and  hoes  was  then  commenced,  and 
the  weeds  were  not  suffered  to  grow  during  the 
summer.  (It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  not 
time  to  hoe  a  garden  until  it  is  green  with  weeds.) 
The  first  of  September  the  onions  were  harvested, 
and  the  product  was  over  two  thousand  bushels  of 
fine  onions  from  two  and  a  half  acres. 

W.  RISLEY. 


Wet  Fekt. — How  often  do  we  see  people  tramp- 
ling about  in  the  mud,  with  leather  soaked  through, 
and  how  often  do  such  people  when  they  return 
home,  sit  down  by  the  fireside  and  permit  their  feet 
to  dry,  without  charging  either  their  stockings  or 
shoes.  Can  we  then  wonder  at  the  coughing  and 
barking,  and  rheumatism  and  inflammation,  which 
enable  the  doctors  to  ride  in  their  carriages.  We 
entreat  our  readers,  no  matter  how  healthy,  to  guard 
against  wet  feet Medical  Mv. 
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AND    HORTICULTURAL    RF.GISTER. 
BosTOK,  Wednesday,  March  24,  1841. 


TENTH  AND  LAST  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING 
AT  THE  STATE  HOUSE. 

Mr  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  ihe  Commonwealth  to  collect  and  dis^seminjite 
infornialion  relalive  to  the  Forest  Trees  of  llie  btate,  in- 
formed the  meeting  tijat  he  had  long  been  interested  in 
the  subject ;  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been 
accustomed  lo  take  his  recreations,  in  roaming  the  Pir- 
ests  and  sludving  their  constituents.  Titese  forests 
Jiave  been  liis  benefactors  in  point  of  health  and  enjoy. 
inent.  Once  our  do  nain  was  almost  an  unbroken  for- 
est. He  laments  to  .see  it  so  rapidly  wasting  away,  and 
would  rojftice  to  see  ne\,^  forests  rising  up  in  our  mi«^t. 
Compared  with  the  native  trees  of  old  England,  Massa- 
chusetts is  rich  in  what  Iter  soil  produces.  We  have 
given  to  the  mother  land  more  than  bOO  varieties  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  A  long  table  was  here  given  by  Mr  E.  of 
the  number  of  oaks,  maples,  &c.  of  Mass.  and  those  of 
England.  We  omit  the  table,  but  give  the  footing  of 
the  columns,  which  shows  that  our  tall  timber  trees 
amount  lo  5G.  While  tiiose  th:t  are  itutivcs  in  old  Enfr- 
land  numbir  only  27, 

He  has  no  Ijelief  that  our  360,000  acres  of  unimprova- 
ble lands,  are  in  fact  unimprovable.  Some  of  our  trees 
would  grow  on  every  soil.  Tiie  most  unpromising  sands 
in  France  have  been  made  to  grow  the  pine.  '1  here  is 
no  such  tiling  as  absolutely  barren  sands;  the  rains  and 
snows  will  deposile  Fomething  favorable  to  vegetable 
growth  wherever  they  fiill.  The  pitch  pine  is  best  suit- 
ed to  the  sandy  plains.  Our  bare  and  rocky  hills  would 
bear  the  larch.  The  Duke  of  Athol  has  covered  10,000 
acres  of  such  land  with  the  larch.  Our  wet  marshes 
or  meadows  are  the  most  difficult  to  operate  upon,  but 
these  will  bear  the  white  crdar,  which  may  be  introduc- 
ed by  sim[dy  sowing  the  seed. 

General  nses  of  the  Forests.  Climate  is  affected  by 
ihem.  As  the  forests  are  stripped  away  the  climate  be- 
comes drier.  Our  streams  dry  up  as  the  woods— great 
reservoirs  of  water — are  removed.  These  woods  prevent 
the  escape  of  water  by  evaporation  ;  they  soften  the  cli. 
mate.  They  are  conductors  of  electricity  from  the 
clouds,  and  thus  are  contributors  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Over  a  bare  country  the  winds  have  nothing  to 
break  their  force,  and  consequently  sweep  with  violence. 
A  bare  hill  gives  no  protection,  while  one  covered  with 
trees  breaks  the  force  of  the  wind.  By  their  annual  de- 
posits of  leaves  and  wood  for  decomposition,  the  forests 
contiibute  steadily  to  the  fe;  tilily  of  the  soil.  As  fuel, 
our  forests  are  worth  to  the  Commonwealth  $5,000,000 
annually.  Their  worth  as  limber,  and  as  furnisliing 
materials  for  furniture,  &c.,  are  well  known. 

Wo  desire  tliat  the  briefness  of  our  report  may  not 
lead  to  the  inference  ihat  the  address  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  more  extended  notice.  We  were  muih  fa. 
tigued  by  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  feel  unable  to  make 
our  notes  as  full  as  usu-tl.  And  so  many  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  meeting,  that  we  fear  our  memory 
may  not  servo  us  faithfully  if  we  attempt  lo  draw  f.om 
that  alone.  The  remarks  of  Mr  E.  were  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  remarked,  that  he  had  very  recent- 
ly learned  a  curious  fact,  vvhieli  might  be  appropriately 
stated.  Chemists  in  France  have  f(«  nd  that  by  cutting 
down  a  tree  when  the  sap  flows  freely,  coating  the  end 
where  it  has  been  cut  with  pitch  or  some  other  similar 
substance,  boring  with  an  auger  to  the  heart  of  the  tree 


near  the  butt,  arirl  pouring  into  the  hole  a  colored  liquid, 
that  the  liquid  will  be  carried  up  by  the  sap  vessels,  and 
will  color  the  wood  and  the  leaves.  In  this  way  you 
give  any  color  you  choose.  Linseed  oil  was  thus  dif- 
fused through  the  wood  in  one  instance,  and  it  was 
found  10  add  much  to  tb  >  durability  of  the  timber. 


EDUCATION  OF  SHEEP. 

We  were  highly  pleased  a  day  or  two  since,  by  hear- 


paper,  and  to  obtain  subscribers  for  it,  we  shall  esiec.i 
their  good  word  and  their  labour  in  our  behalf  a  persun;t 
favor. 


ing  an  intelligent    farmer  from    New    .Sileni  state,   that 

the  dispositions  <if  shee|i  in  regard  to  leaping  f,;nces  and  {  county 


OBJECTS  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(From  Mr  Huntington's  ..Address  before  the   Essez  .Agri- 
cultural iioeiety.) 

The  direct   and  main  object  of  our  union,  Dnder  the 
form  of  a  society,  is   to   improve,  and   extend,  as  far   as 
may  be,  the    agricultural   resources    and    wealth  of   the 
This  object  cannot  be  fully  accomplished,  until 


rambling',  are  the  result.'!  of  education.  On  his  fnrm, 
sheep  have  fed  quietly  for  thirty  years,  in  a  pasture  en- 
closed b)'  n  common  stone  wall,  and  have  never  shown 
any  disposition  to  get  out.  One  of  his  neighbftrs  thought 
he  must  have  exercised  the  powers  of  a  witch  fiver  the 
flock,  to  make  it  so  contented.  .\nd  what,  reader,  think 
you  was  the  process  by  which  he  charmed  them  .'  it 
was  simply  confining  them  to  a  yard  in  the  winter.  His 
flock  are  of  his  own  raising.  They  have  never  been 
allowed  to  leave  their  pen  in  the  winter.  Where  per- 
ntission  to  do  this  is  granted,  especially  when  snow  is 
on  a  jiarl  of  the  ground,  arid  i.s  dei'p  and  solid  undiT  the 
walls,  the  sheep  pass  from  place  to  place  with  ease,  and 
find  the  rich  spots  in  the  fields;  as  the  snow  wastes 
away  gradually,  they  learn  from  day  to  day  to  leap 
higher,  and  when  the  snow  has  entirely  disappeared, 
lliey  have  so  practiced  and  leained  the  arts  of  dimbino- 
anii  jnmpinjr,  that  a  cominon  stone  fence  is  no  barrier 
against  their  reaching  the  spots  where  the  best  feed  is 
to  be  found-  After  this  it  is  exceedingly  diffiiuilt  to 
keep  them  where  you  would  hare  lliem  feed.  A  young 
flock,  with  no  badly  educated  old  ones  to  lead  Ihem 
astray,  will  never  give  you  trouble,  if  you  do  not  shame- 
fully neglect  your  fences,  or  suffer  the  sheep  to  roam 
wheti  the  snow-banks  reduce  the  height  of  the  fences. — 
Is  there  not  good  sense  in  this  farmer's  advice  to  his 
brother  farmeis,  that  they  gire  their  sheep  a  good  edu- 
cation ? 


COMPARATIVE  WORTH  OF  POTATO  AND 
ROOT  CROPS. 

An  intelligent  farmer  from  beyond  tlie  Connecticut 
river,  with  whom  we  have  had  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
as  an  associate  in  legislation,  has  lefl  with  us  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  which  we  should  be  happy  to  have 
any  one  of  our  correspondents  answer. 

Can  there  be  raised  more  iccight  of  roots,  such  as  tur- 
nips, ruta  bagas,  sugar  beets,  &c  ,  than  of  Merino  or  oth- 
er prolific  potatoes  on  the  same  quantity  of  ground  .'  If 
so,  liow  much  ni'iri'. 

Which  will  fatten  the  most,  make  the  most  beef  or 
pork,  pound  for  jjound  ? 

Allowing  the  fact  that  you  can  raise  more  weight  of 
roots  than  of  potatoes,  is  not  the  additional  expense  of 
cultivating  the  roots,  and  of  cutting  them  np  so  that 
the  slock  can  eat  them,  more  than  the  extra  profit,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  injury  done  to  the  land  by  the  roots.' 


all  its  members,    and    especially  the    practical    farmers, 
lonsider  it  a  personal  and    imperative    duty  to  bring    out 
and  place  upon  record  in  our  annual  publication,  all  the 
valuable  results   of  their    experience.     *     *     The    wis- 
dom of  the  world  is   founded   on    the  experience  of  the 
world.     This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  art  which   it  is 
our  design  to  promote.     Every  fanner,  who  pursues  his 
calling  with  that  zeal,  enlerprize  and  intelligence,  which 
all  men  should  endeavor  to    bring  to  the    prosecution  of 
their  lawful  business,  will    Warn  someth  ng  every  year, 
which  it  is  important  that  otheis   should    know.     That 
something    should   be   communicated  lor   the   commor. 
benefit.     The  lights  of  experience  and  true  knowledge 
should  not  be  suffered  to  expire  in  one's  own  breast,  tint 
should  shine  forth  on  our  published  records  for   the  illu- 
mination of  the  general    mind.     To    this  end,  let   every 
farmer  who  has  good  reason  to    believe  that  in  any  one 
thing  he  is  wiser  this  year   than  he    was  the    last,   brin" 
up  here  a    brief  narrative  of  the   matter,   to   whatevei 
branch  of  husbandry  it   m.ay   relate  ;  and    if  this   duty 
should  be  fully  discharged  by  our  intelligent  yeomanr\ , 
abstracts  might  be    prepared  for    publication,  from  such 
narratives,  which  would  be  of  invaluable   service  in  ad- 
vancing the  agricultural   interests  of  the   county.     *     " 
II  our  farmers  will  bring   out  to  the   public    view,  from 
time  to  time,  the   results  of  their  own   experience,  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  will  be  enlari;ed,  and  an  actual 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  and 
paramount    inlerest   of  society.     •     «     J   cannot   press 
this  subject  too  earnestly    on  your   attention.     I   believe 
this  to  be  the  great  sphere  of  our  u-efulness  as  a  society. 
Notloidiing  to  premiums  or  gratuities,  as  the    objects  of 
our  labcjr«,  but  to  a  greater    recompense  of  reward,  the 
cohsciousni  ss  of  having   discharged  our  wfiole  duty,  let 
us  press  forward,  in  the  anxious  iindi'avor  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  a  just  and  true  agricultural  knowledge,  Ic 
be  applied  in  making  our  own  ancient  and  honored  coun- 
ty the  gsrden  and  ornament  of  the  State — rich  in  its  va- 
rious and  useful  productions,  and  the  home  of  a  content, 
ed,  moral,  intelligent  and  ihrifiy  yeomanry. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE. 
Being  released  fiom  any  farther  duties  at  the  House, 
we  hope  to  do  better  fir  our  readers  in  futuri-  than  we 
have  been  able  to  thus  far.  To  those  who  have  been 
associated  wilh  us  in  legislation,  we  give  an  invitation 
to  call  upon  us  at  our  office  whenever  they  may  be  in 
the  city  ;  to  furnish  us  with  any  mailers  that  may  be 
useful  and  interesling  to  the  farming  community;  to 
say  among  their  neighbors  and  friends  whatever  they 
may  honestly  think  of  us  and  of  our  paper,  in  connexion 
with  the  farming  interests;  and  if  any  of  them  find  it 
convenient  and  agreeable  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  our 


Sowing  Grass  Seeds. — If  there  is  one  point  of  hus- 
bandry more  than  another  in  which  farmers  are  general- 
ly  defective,  it  is  the  niggardly  way  in  which  they  use 
grass  seeds  in  their  tillage.  If  any  seeds  are  sown  not 
more  than  half  the  quantity  required  is  often  used  thc- 
fields  are  left  bare,  and  the  unoccupied  ground  becomes 
a  fit  place  for  the  vile  weeds  that  are  ever  ready  la 
spring  up,    where  the    husbandman    does  not   anlicipaie 

them,  by  giving  the  earth  something   more  valuable. . 

Jllb.  Cult. 


Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion,  have  ever 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  minds.  The  purest  ore 
is  produced  from  the  hottest  furnace,  and  the  britrhiest 
thunderbolt  is  elicited  from  the   darkest  storm. Lacon. 


None  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  keep  them  ; — such  persons  covet  secrets  as  a 
spendthrift  covets  money — for  the  purpose  of  circula- 
tion.— Jb. 
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THEK.VIOMETKICAL. 

Kepnrleil  (or  the  New  Kn<;l;iiHl  Karnier. 
Rmi>^»o(  ihe  Tliermonielerat  the  (iarrleuof  tlie  proprietors 

of  the  New  Englnnci   l-'uriner,  Brighton,  Mass.  in  a  shaded 
Norlhei'ly  cxpoeure,  week  ending  March  21, 

March,  1841.       |  7A.M.  |  12, M.  |  S.P.IVI.  |  WiriT. 

Monday,                15         16            24            20  N.  W. 

TncsddV,                 10         15             26             22  N.  R. 

Wfdiijsday,          17         12            25            24  N.  W. 

Thi'.^day,             18         IS            37            36  E. 

••'ridav-,                  19        3U            57            54  N.  W. 

Sal  irilay,              20        37            64            00  N.  W. 

.Suiday,                  21         47             46             38  W. 


BUIGUTON    MARKKT.—MoNDAr,  March  22,   1841. 
Iteporteii  fortlie  New  KnffhiiKl  Knnner. 

At  Jlarktfl  26.')  Beet  Cattle,  15  yoke  ot  Working 
Oien,  12  Cows  and  Calvrs,  5^5  Slieup,  and  920  swine. 
("i.icEs  —  Reef  C'nltle  — We  quote  to  correspond  wiili 
last  week,  viz.  extra  ,'}!()  73  a  7  UO.  First  quality  $(>  25 
a  6  50.  Second  quality  f 5  75  a  G  00. — Third'quality, 
$5  00  a  5  5(1. 

IVorkin^r    O.Tc;i.— Sales  $70,  $85    and    $100, 

Coifs  and  Calves.— ^a\es  $22,  I»i27,  and  $30. 

^/lee/i — Lots  at  $3  00,  3  7.5,  -1  25  and  4  75. 

.S'jCiHe.  —  Lots  to  peddk'  4  1-8  for  sows,  and  5  1-8  for 
barrows.  At  retail  .'i  and  G.  About  200  fat  hogs  were 
at  market  3-4  of  which  remain  unsold  at  the  close  of  the 
market. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CUIIRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  wee/c/y. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.  Red  Top, 
new  seed  by  the  Iia^  S'l — old  55  c.  Clover — Northern,  very 
little  in  Market.— Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10  c.  F'lax  Seed, 
SI,  37  to  I  50  hu.     Lucerne,  25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  Ss  37— Genesee  S6  31— Ohio 
86   12. 

GR.^IN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  none  —Round  Yel- 
low 51  to  53— Southern  Flat  Yellow  50— White  48.— 
Rye— .\orthern  60  to  Co— Southern  50  to  55.  Oats— South- 
ern 30  to  31— Northern  35  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS.  Beef-Mess  SlO  50  to  II  00— Prime 
$6  50— No.  1  89  no.  Pork- Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  813  GO.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
none.  Lard — lioston  9  c  per  th. — Southern,  8  to  8  1-2. 
Butter— Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  to  18— Shipping  8  to  14. 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c  — Pigs  5  c. 

HAY,  per  ton,  Sl7  to  17  50— Eastern  Screwed  813  to  14 

CHEESE— Old  11  c— News. 

EGGS.  16. 

WOOL — The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  tint  a  limitC'l  supuly  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  55  c. — American  full  blood,  washed,  47  to  50 — Do 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40-1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23~Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14 — Bengasi  .Sheep,  8  to  10 — 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10 — Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


FARM   FOR   SALK. 

The  estate  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  NATHAN 
HAGAR,  situated  in  Westoiv  about  13  miles  from  Boston. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  large  two  story  dwelling  house, 
two  barns  with  sheds  adjoining,  a  carriage  house  and  wood- 
house,  with  a  Ciller  mill  umler  the  same,  and  other  neces- 
»ary  out  buildings,  and  two  wells  of  good  water,  with  about 
60  acres  of  excellent  land  well  watered  and  under  a  good 
slate  of  cultivation  ;  suitably  divided  into  mowing,  tillage, 
pasturing  and  woodland,  with  a  large  orchard  of  grafted 
fruit  trees  in  lieanng  condition,  enclosed  by  substantial  stone 
walls.  Also,  i(  desired,  a  wood  lot  adjoining,  containing 
about  25  acres,  part  of  which  is  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
and  a  part  with  a  thrifty  growth  of  young  wood. 

For  particular-;,  please  apply  to  E.  W.  &  J.  B.  HAGAR, 
Philadelphia  Packet  Pier,  Commercial  street  Boston,  or  to 

NATHAN  HAGAIi, 

March  24,  1841.  eop3l*  IVeston. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

As  Gardeners  and  Farmers.  Apply  at  N.  E  Agricultural 
Warehouse  anil  Seed  Store.  March  3. 

A  SMALL.  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

Situated  in  Brainlree,  ten  miles  from  Boston,  with  a 
Dwelling  House  and  large  Cider  mill  thereon.  The  farm 
contains  about  20  acres.     Inquire  of 

NATHANIEL  FAXON, 

Feb.  24.  No.  53  North  Market  Street. 
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The  subscriber  would  offer  to  the  public,  the  present 
season,  his  Sileclcd  Collerlion,  consisting  of  seecn  varieties ; 
they  are  such  as  have  stood  the  te.st  of  a  fair  trial  for 
seven  years,  and  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Wai-rens  Seeding  Methven,  a  new  and  valuable  kind,  a 
free  bearer,  frnil  very  large  and  juicy;  fruit  measuring  5  [-i 
inches  have  bees  exhibited  the  prevent  season.  This  va- 
riety can  be  warranted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  varieties  grown, 
and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large  quaniity,  with 
Ihe  same  cnllivatinn,  as  anv  other  ever  offered.  The  price 
of  this  Seedling  is  S5  00  per  hundred  plants. 

Methven  Castle.—  Fruit  extremelv  large,  high  flavored 
and  showy;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown  this 
season  six  inches  in  circumfcruuce.  Price  three  dollars  per 
hundred  plants 

Keen's  Seedling.  —  A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  rich  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored 
Price  three  dollars  per  huudred. 

lioyal  ScarW,— Fruit  long  oval  shaped  and  juicv,  very 
free  bearer,  and  very  hardy.    Price  two  dollars. 

//(tu(6oii.— Fruit  larger  than  English  Wood,  exceedingly 
numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the  plant!— 
Price  two  dollars. 

Barli/  Virginia —This  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  free  bearer  and  very  hardy  Price 
two  dollars 

English  Wood—FrniX  well  known  for  years.  Price  one 
dollar. 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  he  warranted  to  be 
free  from  mixtures,  and  shall  also  be  young  and  healthy 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  inclosing  the  omouni 
for  the  order,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be  promptly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  plants  carefully  forwarded  agreeably  to 
directions.  JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 

March,  24.  Nonantan   Vale,  Brighton. 


Brighton,  near  Boston, 

Situated  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Road,—T,  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  beg 
leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that 
they  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount, 
for  Forest  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exotic. 
-—       - —  ,     Fruit   Trees,  including  all    the   varieties    of 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c 
Vines— Shrubs,  Green  House  Plants,  &c. 
Catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursery. 
1  rees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safety  in  long  voyages 
Orders  left  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  of  .1.  Breck  & 
Co,  Nos.  51  and  62,  North  Market  street,  will  be   delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  at  any  part  of  the  city,  free  ol 
expense. 
Letters  coHtaiuing  orders,  addressed  to   the  subscribers 

D      u        ,vr  ....  J.  &  P.  WINSHIP. 

Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1841. 


WANTED, 

A  farmer,  who  is  qualified  to  carry  on  a  small  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  who  has,  also,  a  knowledge  of  ear- 
dening,— he  must  be  a  man  without  family.  Apply  at  No 
"'"' -  2w  March  24,  IS41. 


6  We^t  street. 


CL,I>VER   A,  RED  TOP. 

50  tierces  and  100  bbls.  Prime  Clover. 
200  Bags  Redtop,  new  seed. 

50  bbls.  Herds  Grass  prime  quality,  for  sale  by 
March  24  •  J.  BRECK  &  Co. 


FARM  WANTED. 

Wanted  to  purchase  on  credit  or  hire  on  a  lease  of  five  or 

ten  years,  a  small  but  good  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

The  advertiser  is  engaged  in  rearing  swine  and  makes  large 
quantities  of  manure  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  keep  a  farm 
in  a  high  slate  of  cultivation.  Any  person  having  a  place 
to  dispose  of  or  rent  at  a  reasonable  price  may  hear  of  a  ten- 
ant by  addressing  .lOHN  GREY, 

March  10.  Neponset  Village,  Dorchester. 

PRl'IT  TREES  AND  SCIOtVS  FOR  SALE. 

^  The  subscriber,  at  the  Pomological  Garden, 
Salem,  offers  for -ale  a  very  choice  and  extensive 
variety  of  Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Apricot  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Red 
and  White  Dutch  Currants,  and  Red  aud  While 
Antwerp  Raspberries, 

Also,  Scions  of  al!  the  European  and  .'American  Fruits 
which  have  been  proved  ;  all  from  fruit  bearing  Tree.^,  pock- 
ed in  boxes  with  moss,  and  can  be  transported  with  safe'.y 
to  any  part  of  Ibis  country  or  Europe. 

ROBFRT  MANNING. 
Salem,  March  2,  1841.  tMayl 


AGRICULTUHAI,    IMPLEME.\TS,    Ac. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricnitur;,!  Ware- 
house and  .Seed  .Store  ^o.  51  and  52  North  Market  street 
vyoiild  ml., rm  their  tuslomers  and  the  public  generally  thai 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  as.sortinent  of  Aeri- 
cultuinl  and  Horticultural  Tools  lo  be  found  in  the  United 
States.     Part  of  which  are  the  following  : 


1000   How.ird's    Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  <Joinmon  do.  do. 
200  Cultivators, 
luo  Greene's  Straw  Cutters 
50  Willis'        do.        do. 
100  Common    do.        do. 


luu     Willis' 

Shellers. 

50  Common 


Patent 
do 


Corn 
do. 


2„0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
60      "     Vegetable  Cutters 
50  Common  do.  do 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Duz.  Scythe  Stones. 
30OO    '•    Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


100  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 
150    "     (vominon        do 
100    "     Spades. 
500    "     Grass  Scythes 
30(1    "     Patent  Snaiihs. 
200    "     Common     do. 
600    "     Hay  Rakes. 
200    "     Garden  rio. 
200    "     Manure  Forks. 
3"0    "     Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100         Dralt      do. 
500         Tie  up    do. 
50  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 
25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


FRUIT  AND  ORIVAMKNTAL  TREES,  «lc. 

NUBSEHV    of   WILLIAM    KENHICK. 

12:000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.  — Large  and  new 
additions  of  Pear  and  Plum  'frees  have  lately 
been  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike 
new  lo' our  cnunlry,  and  very  extraordinary. 
Such  have  been  the  selections  which  have  been 
made  by  Ihe  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  durin"  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved;  those  kinds 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  by 
the  wood  and  the  leaf 

A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  these  fruits  will  soon 
be  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply. 

Of  the  few  following  fine  kinds  extra  large  numbers  have 
been  provided  for  sale ;  all  being  very  productive  kinds,  and 
most  of  them  prodigious  hearers,  and  are  therelore  calculated 
for  ciiltiy.ition  to  great  profit  on  a  great  and  extensive  scale. 
These  ripen  in  succession  in  the  order  named: 


Jargonelle,  Aug. 

Summer    Francreal,  Aug, 

Sept. 
Bartlettor  Williams' B. 

Chret,  Aug.  Sept. 

Beurre    D'AmauIis,        Sept. 

Oct. 

Napoleon,  Oct. 

Louise  Bonne 

D'Avranches,  Oct. 

Marie  Louise,  Oct.  Nov 

Passe  Colmar,  Nov.  to  Feb. 


Dlu^llesse  D'Angouleme, 

Oct.  Nor. 

GIoux  Morceau  or  the 
D'Aremberg  of  the 
French,  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Easter  Beurre,    Dec.  to  Apr. 

Clion,  or  LeCure,  very 
large,  for  cooking 
only,  a  prodigious 
hearer,  Bourjlnestre 
of  Boston. a.  Winter. 


All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  vJffice,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

N.  B.  A  few  trees  of"  Van  ,Mons'  Leon  le  Clerc  Pears," 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the   world  ; ,  also,  "  Pitt's  prolific 

Marie,"  or  "  Surpasse   Marie  Louise."      These  cost  high 

these  Pears  alone  must,  therefore  be  charged  at  extra  prices, 
or  82,50  for  the  former,  tind  S3, 00  for  the  latter 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  March  2. 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE   V  INES,  <&C. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved    kinds. 
2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most   approved  kinds 
and  extra  size— many  of  them   have   home  this 
season. 

Apple,  Cherry  and   Peach  Trees,  of  different 

kinds. 
500  Quince  Trees. 

4000  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  lo  15  feet 
high  ;  most  of  them  have  borne  fruit.  Black  Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  Pond's. 

30,000  Grant  Asparagus  Roots. 
Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 
5000  Wilmot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,    lately  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks  ;  1000  Plums;  Roses, &,c.  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridgeport,  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention. 

SAMUEL  POND. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


CORN  !>HEI.LER. 

CAUTION,  the  public  are  hereby  informed  that  the  sub- 
scriber has  letters  Patent  for  his  improved  CORN  SHEL- 
LER,  and  all  infringemenls  on  the  same  will  lie  prosecuted 
lo  the  extent  of  the  law.  The  above  machines  are  for  sale 
at  J.  Breck  ^t  Co.  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  street,  Bos- 

lon-       ^       ,^  C.  WILLIS. 

March  14th. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  PRESS. 

BY      MRS.       ABDY. 

Oh  !  the  wondrous  Press  has  a  magic  sway 

In  its  great  anil  giant  force, 
To  the  ea^t  and  west  it  bends  its  way, 

And  it  takes  o'er  the  seas  its  course  ; 
Gay  dazzling  stores  may  the  good  ship  Ml, 

In  the  pride  of  vain  excess, 
Bui  it  lioasts  a  treasure  more  precious  still, 

In  the  wealth  of  the  mighty  Press. 

The  son  of  genius,  unsought,  unknrvwn, 

May  his  heaven-horn  themes  pursue, 
Their  hrightness  gladdens  himself  alone, 

For  his  frien  Is  are  far  and  few. 
But  see,  in  the  ranks  of  fame  he  stands, 

Lo!  thousands  his  lays  possess, 
And  his  name  is  Mazoned  in  distant  lands, 

Through  the  aid  of  the  migh.y  Press. 

The  poet's  numhers,  the  scholar's  lore, 

Cast  their  radiant  si  ell  o'er  all ; 
Those  strains  are  conned  in  the  collage  poor 

That  enchant  the  lordly  liall: 
And  the  Book  more  holy  than  all  besides, 

Which  alone  can  truly  Mess, 
To  the  heathen  shines  as  a  lamp  and  guide, 

By  the  power  of  the  mighty  Press. 

Alas  !  that  a  scene  so  bright,  so  dear. 

Should  a  dark  reverse  disclose  ; 
Alas  !  that  a  boon  so  great,  so  dear. 

Should  be  ever  linked  with  woes; 
But  the  lawless  doclrines  of  men  profane 

To  the  world  their  guile  address. 
Proving  to  thousands  a  snare  and  bane, 

Through  the  sway  of  the  mighty  Press. 

Yet  the  summer-sky  has  its  wintry  doom. 

And  the  rose  reveals  a  thorn. 
And  evil  must  ever  mix  with  good 

In  a  race  to  evil  born  ; 
We  must  bear  ihe  pangs  of  a  thwarted  will 

Where  we  fondly  hoped  success, 
We  must  sigh  o'c  the  mass  of  social  ill, 

Difiused  by  thf,  mighty  Press. 

Yet  the  light  of  Faith  let  lis  humbly  seek 

'To  i:lume  our  dangerous  load, 
Let  us  deem  all  kuowledae  poor  and  weak 

'That  would  lead  our  hearts  from  God  ; 
Then  may  we  welcome  insiruction's  tide. 

As  it  flows  our  land  to  bless. 
And  greet  with  unmingled  joy  and  pride 

The  gift  of  our  glorious  Press. 


FARM   FOR  S.\l.K. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  that  valuable  Farm,  situated 
about  3-4lhsof  a  mile  below  the  First  Parish  Meeling  Hi  use, 
on  the  Stage  road,  and  commonly  known  as  the  .rndge  Pres- 
cott  tarm,  containing  about  170  acres  of  superi  ir  land,  in  a 
good  state  of  cullivaiion,  with  two  dwelling  houses,  four 
barns,  and  other  out  buildings  The  farm  is  remarkably 
well  watered  with  soft  water,  conveniently  fenced,  has  near- 
ly forty  acres  uf  large,  handsome  wood  and  limber  standing 
on  it,  with  an  orchard  ol  grafted  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  Irees,  and  might  be  easily  divided  into  two 
Farms  The  estate  will  he  sold  reasonably.  If  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  deed,  the  remainder 
may  lay  on  mortgage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purcha- 
ser For  lurlher  parliculars,  apply  to  the  subscriber,  living 
on  the  premises.  \VM.  SALISBURY. 

Groton,  Oct.  2C,  1840.  eow. 

GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstores 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AINIMI  C.  LOMBAUl' 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Aov.  17. 

NBIV  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  from  Lon.loii  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Flower  Seeds,  which,  with  those  raised  by  lliem- 
selves,  constitute  all  worthy  ol  cultivation.  Price  from  6  1-4 
to  25  cents  per  paper.  Assorimeiii  of  those  marked  G  1-1 
cents,  20  papers  for  one  dollar,  and  others  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


GARDEN   SRKDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkeck  &  Cc.  at  the  New  England 
Fabmer  OiTicE,  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bo--!- 
ton.  The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  ihey 
have  now  on  band  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  in  this  cily.  embracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  KUcken,  Garden,  and'Ornamenlal  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obiain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  Ihem  to  our  cuslo- 
mers  and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satislac- 
tory  to  all  who  iry  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  llieir  orders  in 
season.  Boxes  for  relailmg  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  oui  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  hack  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  wilh 
uroniiit  atiention. 

FIKLD  SEF.D3 
Sugar  Beet.  Ruia  Baga. 

Ma'nirel  Wurtzel,  Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

NewReil  Globe  do  ;  enperior      White  Tankard  Turnip. 
Yellow  do.  \  varieties.     Red  do. 

Carrot  Long  Orange.  Red  Round  do. 

"      AUringham.  While  do. 

"      New  While, extra  fine.     White  Globe  do. 
Pumpkin,  sorts.  Green  Round  do. 

Wheat— various  sorts.  Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Barley,  do.  Buckwheat. 

Rve,  do.  Broom  Corn. 

Potatoes,  do.  Millet. 

Indian  Corn,  do.  Buckthorn.     I    f^^  Hedges 

Oats,  do.  Locust.  i  " 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cnliflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
sorts,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties.  Cucumber  do.  Cress, Egg 
Plant.  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety.  Melons,  do.  Marlynea,  Mustard,  Naslurlium,  Okra, 
Onion' of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Radish  ofiorls. 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Xhyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sasre.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing  all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  wilh  printed  directions.  Price  hO  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  varjety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  jirices.  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
Slates.  JOSEPH   BRKCK  &.  CO. 

Boston,  Jan    27,  1841. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  board 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  lai/  ihe  furrow  completely  oveTf 
turning  in  every  particle  of  grass  or  stuhble,  and  leaving  ike 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Ploir^h  woiks  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Comnnitiee  at  the  laie  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  lo  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Prnuty  &  Mears,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy ^  hard  or  rocky, 
BEGIN  WITH  Mr.  Howard's.'' 

At  the  above  mentioned  trial  the  Howard  Pl-^ugh  did 
more  work,  with  the  same  power  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  other  turned  more  than  twentysevea 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  ll2  lbs.  drauijht,  while  the 
Howard  Plough  turned  twcntuntne  and  one  half  inches,  ta 
the  same  power  of  teajn  !  Ail  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  '-een  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  without 
having  lo  furnish  a  new  landside ;  this  shoe  likewise  secures 
the  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  ©6  to  Sl6.  A  Plough^ 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  wilh  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
e.ti  50,  and  with  culler  Si,  with  wheel  and  culler,  $2  5© 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Nos.  51  &  52  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Feb.   24. 


liMitML. 


IVILl-lS'S    LATEST    IMPROVED 
CUTTER. 


VEaCTABL.E 


EDMUND  THASTINCS.&  CO. 


No.  lot  Stale  St.  keep  constantly  for  sale,  Winter,  Spring 
and  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  bleached  and  unbleached  ;  which  they 
warrant  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  to  burn  without 
crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  1,  1841.  isly 


AN  OX  WAGOIV  AND  OX  CART 

Nearly  new,  for  sale  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &.  CO  ,  In- 
quire at  No.  52  North  Market  Street,  or  at  their  Farm  in 
Brighton.  Feb.  '24. 

FOR    SAI..K. 

A  small  House  in  Medford  containing  nine  rooms,  wilh  a 
barn,&c.,  and  near  the  depol  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road. For  terms,  apply  lo  JONATHAN  BROOKS,  near 
the  premises  3w*  March  1 6. 


AVillTE  CARRt>T. 

A  qnanlily  of  this  new  and  valuable  root  is  offered  for 
sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No  52 
North  Market  street. 

Also- New  Red  and 'i'ellow  Globe  MANGEL  WURT- 
ZEL— considered  a  superior  variety 

Feb.  10.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


For  sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  r,l  and  B2  North  Maikel  Street,  Boston,  Willis's  Latest 
Improved  Vegetable  Cutter.  This  machine  surpasses  all 
others  lor  the  purpose  ol  cutting  Rula  Baga,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zei,  and  other  roots.  The  greal  objection  toother  machines, 
IS  their  cutting  the  roots  into  slice;,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  get  hold  of  them;  this  machine 
with  a  little  alteration,  cuts  ihein  into  large  or  small  pieces, 
of  such  shape  as  is  must  convenient  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  It 
will  cut  witn  ease  from  one  to  two  busliels  ofroots  per  min- 
ute, JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


NEW    ENGLANU    FARMER. 

A    WEEKLY    PAPER. 

The  Editorial  department  ofthis  paper  having  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  snbscrilier,  he  is  now  aullmrized 
by  thy  publishers  to  inform  the  public  thai  the  price  of 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  hi'  $S 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  within   thirty 

''^^'  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — Postmasters  are  required  by  law  to  frank  nl! 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspaperSj  without 
exjiensB  to  subscribers. 
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N.    E.    FARMER, 


For  (he  N.  E.  Farmer. 

FARM  BUILDINGS. 
Mr  Editor — Sir — I  have  often  seen  the  remark 
■  .1  your  vaUmblc  paper,  that  every  man  had  a  right, 
and  was  called  upon  to  e.vercise  that  right,  of  giv- 
ing inforinalion  an!  making  inquiries  about  the  dif- 
ferent and  better  ijiodes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  erect- 
ing buildings,  raising  animals,  &c.  Feeling,  sir, 
that  you  are  readv  and  willing  to  bestow  any  infor- 
mation in  relatioi.  to  the  great  principles  of  farm- 
ing, find  areh-p;>y  in  so  doing,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  ask  you  a  very  few  questions. 

I  have,  sir,  been  looking  around  among  my  build- 
ings and  the  buildings  of  my  neighbors,  in  my  own 
town  and  vicinity,  and  I  see  much  extravagance  in 
buildings,  even  in  those  for  our  animals.  I  see 
good  and  costly  barns  for  our  cattle,  warm  stables 
for  ojjr  horse.s,  and  good,  tight  and  comfortable 
shelters  for  all  our  animals  except  swine.  And 
where  do  I  find  our  swine  ?  Some  in  a  misorablo 
mud-hole  under  a  building  open  to  the  north  winds  ; 
some  in  the  corner  of  walls  or  fences  with  a  few 
loose  boards  thrown  over  them,  with  flat  rocks  for 
a  floor,  and  a  few  loose,  round  or  sharp  rocks  for  a 
bed,  cemented  together  with  frozen  earth  ;  and 
some  in  the  op':n  fields,  with  no  shelter  at  all,  ex- 
cept the  blue  sky  over  their  heads — and  finally  a 
great  proportion  of  ihem  in  a  most  miserable  condi- 
tion, in  comparison  with  the  condition  of  our  other 
animals.  This  stats  of  things  ought  not  to  exist. 
These  beautiful,  noble  and  most  profitable  of  all 
the  farmer's  animals  ought  not  to  be  so  treated, 
because  tln^y  occasionally,  in  doing  their  whole 
duty,  happen  to  get  their  noses  a  little  dirty.  And, 
sir,  for  my  own  part,  so  far  as  I  shall  have  further 
care  of  these  fine  animals,  I  am  lesolved  to  give 
them  bettei  treatment,  and  build  one  of  the  most 
comfortablt  ouildin^js  for  them  that  I  can  put  to- 
gether ;  and  this  net  only  for  their  own  comfort 
but  my  interest ;  fur  I  am  satisfied,  from  experi- 
ence, that  half  a  bushel  of  corn  will  make  nearly 
as  much  pork  when  given  to  a  comfortable  pig  in 
a  warm  pen,  as  a  bushel  when  fed  to  an  uncomforta- 
ble one,  lu  the  frozen  mud.  And  now,  sir,  the 
questions  which  I  propose  to  ask,  are  these,  viz: — 
Do  you  believe  with  me,  or  do  you  imagine  even 
for  a  moment,  that  it  makes  any  difi"erence  what 
kind  of  a  building  swine  are  kept  in,  as  it  regards 
their  growth  and  expense  o(  keeping?  and  if  so,! 
what  shall  be  the  shape,  size  and  situation  of  the 
best  constructed  building  ?  shall  it  be  so  situated 
and  constructed  that  tho  swine  shall  always  be 
kept  in  the  shade,  even  if  kept  warm,  or  shall  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  lie  where,  during  the  winter, 
they  can  feel  occasionally  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun?  and  any  other  information  in  relation  to  a 
place  for  keeping  swine,  taking  into  consideration 
the  growth  and  keeping  of  the  same,  without  re- 
gard to  the  expense  of  the  building,  will  greatly 
oblige  one,  and  (  presume  benefit  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers for  your  paper. 

Grajlon,  March  15M,  1841.         A  FARMER. 


These  questions  of"  A  Farmer,"  and  the  implied 
opinions  are  very  acceptable  to  us.  He  has  touch- 
ed upon  a  subject  of  no  small  practical  moment 

If  warmth  and  comfort  contribute  materially  to  the 
growth  of  swine,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  good  economy  to  furnish  them  with  this  kind  of 
nourishment. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  benefits  of  keep- 
ing shoats  or  store  pigs  warm  in  the  winter.      For- 
merly, at  our  home,  the    swine    were  kept   in  cold 
pens,  but  for  several  years   past  they  have  fed    and 
slept  on  the  floor  of  a  very  warm  barn,  and  at  their 
pleasure  have  gone    down    into  the  cellar    beneath 
to  work  over  the    manure   from  the   cattle.     This 
cellar  is  closed,  and    comparatively    little    frost    is 
ever  found  in  it.     Here  the  pigs    exercise  in    com- 
fort as  much  of  the  time  as  they  choose.      When  a 
night  is  severely  cold,  they  remain  below  and  sleep 
\ipon  the  horse  manure    at  one    end  of  the   cellar. 
And  now  you  will  ask  what  i.s  the  effect  of   such  a 
I  place  upon  the  growth  of  the  swine  }     We  answer, 
that  it  has  been  the  settled  belief  in  our   family  for 
I  years,  that  the    increased    growth   of  Jive  swine  in 
the  winter  months,  will  pay  the  annual    interest  on 
.$100.      Here  the  swine  never  can  see  the  sun.    But 
wc  believe  it  is  desirable  that  they  should.      Were 
one  constructing    the    pen,    which    should   be    the 
most  favorable  to  the  comfort   and  the    consequent 
growth  of  his  hogs,  he    would  probably  mistake,    if 
he  furnished    them    no   opportunity   to   enjoy    the 
pleasure  which  they  obviously  take,  when    basking 
in  the  rays  of  a  bright  winter's   sun.      We    should 
say,    generally,  to    each    farmer,    contrive    in    the 
cheapest  way  which  your  buildings  and  the  grounds 
around  them  permit,  to  keep  your  hogs  comfoitable, 
and  to  let  them  work  in   manure  or    muck  which  is 
not  frozen.      A  warm   nest,  good    air    and  exercise 
are  all  desirable.      But  our  correspondent  has  asked 
how  we  would    build,    setting    aside  all    regard  to 
the  expense  of  the  building.      We  are  not  sorry  that 
the  question  has  been  put;  for  there  is  an    original 
plan  in  our  brain,  which  we  are  ready  to  make  pnb. 
lie,  though  it   will  be   thought  too   costly   by    most 
farmers.     It  is  difticult  to    describe  a    building    in 
words  so  as  to  make  one's  self   understood  ;  should 
we  jail  in   this    attempt,  we  shall  be  happy    to    be 
questioned  upon  points  which  we  do  not  render  in- 
telligible. 

On  a  spot  of  ground,  sloping  to  the  south,  dig  in 
upon  a  level  until  you  get  a  face  8  or  10  feet  high. 
Build  a  good  stone  wall  at  this  face  ;  also  at  each 
end  build  such  a  wall  twenty  feet  in  length.  On 
these  three  walls  lay  the  sills  of  your  building.  The 
posts  on  the  north  side  are  not  to  come  back  to  the 
face  of  the  north  wall  by  three  feet:  your  building 
will  be  seventeen  feet  wide.  Let  the  posts  be  four 
feet  high.  The  roof  is  to  be  filled  in  the  summer 
or  autumn  with  the  materials  to  be  used  in  winter 
for  litter.  'I'his  litter  is  to  be  dropped  down  through 
a  hole  directly  over  each  nest ;  this  hole  must  be 
kept  covered  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  descend- 
ing ;  ar.d  for  the  convenience  of  covering,  it  might 
be  well  to  make  a  curb  four  or  five  feet  high  around 
each  hole.  The  litter,  when  you  fill  the  chamber, 
will  be  placed  immediately  around  these    curbs  or 


board  funnels.  When  you  have  put  down  litter 
enough  for  the  day,  throw  a  fork  full  over  the  hole 
and  let  it  remain  as  a  cover  until  more  is  wanted. 
These  same  chimnies  uncovered  in  summer,  will 
serve  as  good  ventilators. 

You  have  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cellar  to  the  beam.  At  about  the  cen- 
tre of  this  space  run  timbers  from  one  end  of  the 
cellar  to  the  other.  The  north  or  innermost  timber 
must  be  three  feet  from  the  wall.  Another  timber 
running  the  whole  length  and  being  ten  feet  in 
front  of  the  first  timber,  will  give  the  foundation 
of  the  floor  on  which  your  hogs  are  to  feed  and 
sleep.  Let  the  four  northern  feet  of  this  floor  be  a 
passage  way  in  front  of  the  pens.  The  remaining 
six  feet  may  be  divided  into  pens  of  twelve  feet  in 
length  ;  six  feet  for  a  nest  and  six  for  the  eating 
pen.  From  this  eating  pen,  let  stairs  or  steps 
(planks  with  cleats  spiked  across  them)  lead  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  landing  near  the  south 
side.  The  cellar  must  be  divided  into  pens  of 
twelve  feet  width  ;  to  each  pen  let  there  be  a  door 
in  front  sufliciently  large  to  admit  the  cart;  above 
this  door  have  large  glass  windows  to  admit  the 
sun.  'Ihese  cellar  pens  are  now  20  feet  deep  ; 
but  I  WDuld  have  them  partitioned  off  by  movable 
planks,  leaving  12  feet  in  front  and  eight  in  the 
rear. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  three  feet  of  cellar  along 
the  north  side,  which  are  not  covered  :  here  fix  a 
row  of  bulk  heads,  or  sloping  doors,  through  which 
yon  may  tip  down  in  the  autumn,  loads  of  muck 
and  soil,  and  whatever  else  you  may  wish  your 
hogs  to  work  over  during  the  winter.  This  will 
be  retained  in  the  smaller  or  inner  division  of  each 
pen,  lying  partly  under  the  floor  on  whie.h  the  hogs 
eat  and  sleep,  and  may  be  thrown  over  for  them  to 
work  upon  from  day  to  day.  This  is  for  winter 
work.  But  when  your  pens  have  been  cleared  in 
the  spring,  remove  the  partition  across  the  pen,  let 
the  hogs  run  back  to  the  north  wall  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  sun.  Give  them  materials  for  manure 
through  your  slanting  doors  on  the  north  side. 
Here  let  them  do  their  summer's  work.  These 
bulk-heads  should  be  well  covered  in  winter  with 
hay,  sea-weed,  or  some  other  suitable  material  for 
the  prevention  of  cold.  The  windows  in  fr<mt 
might  require  blinds  in  summer.  At  one  end  of 
the  building  should  be  a  cellar  for  keeping  roots 
and  cooking  the  food  ;  and  perhaps  a  steam  pipe 
running  immediately  under  the  sleeping  pens  might 
be  advisable.  The  whole  building  should  be  near- 
ly frost  proof. 

We  have  here  given  a  description  of  our  fa.icy 
hog  pen.  We  fear  the  description  may  not  be  in- 
telligible ;  but  if  a  pen  be  built  in  accordance  with 
our  idea,  it  will  be  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer, 
and  will  let  the  process  of  manure  making  go  on 
at  all  seasons.  Whether  it  would  be  worth  its  cost, 
we  have  not  fully  considered Ed. 


It  is  much  easier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principle,  than 
a  man  of  none  ;  for  he  may  be  ruined  through  his 
scruples.  Knavery  is  supple,  and  can  bend;  hon- 
esty is  firm,  upright  and  yields  not. — Lacon. 
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WHAT!  BERKSHIRES  AGAIN? 
Yes,  reader,  Berksliires  again.  It  is  a  fid  sub- 
ject. Snme  lover  (if  "  good  porli"  who  Nails  from 
"Down  East,"  iias  sent  us  not  only  a  wtll  funned 
coiniimnication  in  "  black  unii  white,"  (genuine 
Berl^.^hire  colors,)  bnl  he  has  rnclosed  and  franked 
the  veritable  white  hairs  from  the  tip  of  a  genuine 
Berksliire's  tail,  (and,  by  the  way,  these  white  hairs 
are  not  exactly  white,  but  are  in  color  like  the 
light  streaks  in  the  bird's-eye  maplo  table  on  which 
we  are  writing,  e.xcepting  two  of  them,  which  are 
blackj  and  thus  has  he  furnished  us  an  unerring 
standard  by  whicii  we  may  test  the  right  of  every 
specimen  of  swineship  that  comes  within  our  ken, 
to  take  the  name  of  genuine  improved  Berksldre. — 
It  is  an  invaluable  present.  We  heartily  thank 
the  donor;  his  favor  will  help  us  to  many  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  sides,  as  we  go  from  stye  to  stye  to 
determine  which  of  the  solar  rays  are  reflected  by 
llio  natural  ornament  of  the  posterior  excrescence 
of  every  hogship  and  pigship  in  our  whereabouts. 
With  the  greatest  good  will  and  glee  imaginable 
will  we  devote  ourselfto  that  healing  of  our  dis- 
eased correspondents,  which  a  sight  aC  these  real 
Simon  Purcs  will  at  once  efTuct. 

Should  this  "  Lover  of  Justice  and  Good  Pork," 
(an  iicquaintance  of  ours  in  the  winters  which  wo 
spent  at  the  capitol  of  Maine,  if  we  guess  rigl.t,) 
find  it  convenient  to  favor  us  with  communications 
from  time  to  time,  he  will  not  merely  confer  a 
favor  upon  us  personally,  but  will  help  us  to  make 
this  paper  deserve  tlie  high  co[n|ilimcnt  which  he 
has  paid  to  it  in  his  closing  sentence. 

Berkshires  liave  attained  such  notoriety,  that 
their  comparative  e,\cellencies  and  defects  should 
be  fairly  and  fully  stated  to  the  public.  We  wil- 
lingly admit  articles  cither  for  or  against  them, 
which  purport  to  contiiin  instructive  facts  or  obser- 
vations. We  find  much  amusement  in  the  con- 
flicts of  opinion,  and  are  disposed  to  indulge  our 
correspondents  to  the  greatest  extent,  which  justice 
to  other  topics  will  allow Ed. 

Down  East,  March  Wlh,  1841. 

Ali.en  Putnam,  Esq. — Sir — Having  been  born 
in  Boston,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  some  regard 
jor  that  city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  even  for  those 
of  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  there- 
fore with  alarm  that  I  perceive  such  strong  symp- 
toms of  rabidness  exhibited  by  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents in  the  columns  of  the  New  Enflaiid 
Farmer.  To  read  the  last  number  of  your  paper, 
one  would  almost  suppose  the  salvation  of  the  world 
depended  upon  the  stock,  and  more  particularly  the 
pigs,  of  Massachusetts  being  equal  to  those  of  New 
York, — that  the  good  people  of  your  State  were 
afflicted  with  monomania,  and  his  Satanic  Majesty 
had  appeared  to  tliein  in  the  shape  of  a  Berkshire 
hog.  It  may  be,  Mr  Editor,  caused  by  the  color  ; 
for  some  animals,  you  know,  have  a  natural  antipa- 
thy to  particular  rays — the  cock  turkey,  for  instance, 
cannot  abide  the  sight  of  red,  and  evinces  it  by  his 
great  gobbling  ;  and  possibly  those  gentlemen  are 
such  thorough-going  anli  abolitionists,  that  they 
cannot  endure  black,  when  exhibited  to  their  eyes 
even  in  the  hair  of  a  hog.  lam  rather  inclined  to 
this  last  opinion,  as  the  rage  of  their  fever  has  evi- 
dently been  much  greater  since  the  cut  given  to 
the  abolitionists  in  the  address  of  the  President. 

The  white  hairs  in  the  tails  of  Mr  Lossing's 
pigs,  are  the  principal  spectres  that  haunt  their 
minds  or  flit  before  their  visions,  and  as  we  farmers 
place  great  faith  in  old  saws  or  proverbs,  and  there 


is  a  well  known  one,  that  "  a  hair  from  the  same 
dog  will  cure,"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  procure 
for  and  enclose  to  you  some  of  the  real  Simon  Pure 
hairs  from  the  t:ul  of  a  full. blood,  to  be  by  you  ad- 
ministered to  those  unfortunate  persons,  trusting 
that  your  sense  of  humanity  will  prevent  your  de- 
laying even  for  a  moment  (after  their  reception,) 
so  important  a  presr.ription. 

The  uncharitable  might  think  that  those  good 
citizens  of  Alassachusetts  were  influfncod  a  little — 
a  very  little — by  fear  they  should  not  be  able  to 
make  quite  so  much  out  of  their  .Mackay  and  their 
Berkshire  pigs,  if  the  public  were  led  to  doubt  the 
purity  of  their  blood,  and  believe  that  a  better  breed 
could  be  found  in  Albany. 

.As  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man  by  birth  and  a 
Maine  farmer  by  adoption,  I  cannot  be  suspected 
of  any  prejudice  in  favor  of  New  York.  Having 
Massachusetts  Berkshire  and  Mackay  pigs,  as  well 
as  some  from  MrLossing,  (with  the  white  feet  and 
white  hairs  in  the  tail,)  I  have  had,  and  still  have, 
a  good  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
different  breeds,  from  their  aptitude  to  fat  and  their 
shape  ;  and  in  justice  to  Mr  Lossing  and  frinn  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  generally,  (with- 
out caring  a  pin  for  those  of  a  few  breeders  of  pigs 
for  side,)  I  must  confess  that,  although  the  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Berkshire,  Mackay  and  Bedford  breeds  of 
hogs  are  fine,  the  Lossing  Berkshire  is  evidently  a 
very  different  and  much  superior  animal.  'J'lie 
points  I  should  point  out  in  which  they  excel  are, 
a  rounder  barrel,  a  rounder,  fuller  ham  and  shoul- 
der, broader  back,  thinner  head,  less  cheek,  and 
smaller  feet,  legs,  tail  and  ears — I  say  nothing 
about  color,  for  whether  blacks  or  Essex  greys  is 
to  my  mind  of  no  importance,  as  long  as  it  is,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Berkshires,  confined  to  the  hair, 
and  has  not  given  any  taint  that  cannot  be  scraped 
off.  As  to  the  white  hairs,  a  few  more  or  less  may 
be  of  consequence  on  the  head  or  beard  of  a  bache- 
lor, but  I  think  of  not  the  slightest  on  the  body  or 
tail  of  a  hog. 

That  you  may  not  suppose  I  have  been  imposed 
upon  in  the  pigs  I  have  mentioned  as  Massachu- 
setts Berkshire  and  Mackay,  I  would  remark  that 
they  are  from  the  stock  of  Mr  Phinney,  of  Lexing- 
ton, a  gentleman  whose  character  is  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  such  a  suspicion. 

In  short,  sir,  no  person  who  has  ever  examined 
one  of  Mr  Lossing's  pigs,  can  believe  that  those 
who  have  berated  them  in  your  paper  ever  saw 
one  of  the  pure  blood.  The  Berkshire  they  speak 
of,  must  be  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  if  any  of 
the  pure  blood  "  did  not  cut  up  well,"  the  owner 
slaughtered  them  when  not  half  fatted,  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  fit  for  the  knife  by 
their  very  superior  shape. 

Not  being  a  breeder  for  sale,  but  only  having  a 
very  few  for  my  own  use,  my  object  is  to  obtain 
the  most  profitable  hog — one  that  will  give  the 
greatest  weight  of  clear  pork,  lard  and  ham,  from 
the  least  quantity  of  food  ;  this  I  am  confident  I 
now  have  in  the  Lossing  Berkshire  ;  but  if  any  of 
your  subscribers  or  correspondents  have  a  kind  su- 
perior to  the  Lossing,  not  the  Massachusetts  Berk- 
shire, I  should  be  very  desirous  to  obtain  a  pair, 
and  should  consider  him  or  them  as  having  con- 
ferred an  incalculable  benefit  upon  their  country 
by  its  introduction. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  returning  you 
my  thanks  for  the  goodly  proportion  of  valuable 
matter  contained  in  your  paper,  and  expressing  iny 
opinion  that  it  is  now  fully  equal  to  what  it  was  in 


its  most  palmy    days,  under    the   editorahip  of   Mr 
Fessenden. 

A  Lover  of  Justice  and  Good  Pork. 


For  Ihe  New  England  Farmer. 


WHEAT  INSECTS. 

(Continued.') 
Since  my  former  communication  was  written,  I 
have  found  tome  interesting  "  Observation.^  con- 
cerning the  Fly-Weevil  that  destroys  wheat,  by 
Cnl.  Landon  Carter,  of  Sabine  Hall,  Virginia,"  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphin  "  The 
desiription,  given  by  Col.  Carter,  of  this  ijsect,  and 
of  its  habits,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of 
the  Angoumois  moth,  or  (Ecophora  rj-retUda*  ;  but 
Ins  history  is  deficient  in  some  poniculars,  which 
are  necessary  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  European   insects. 

Of  the  insecis  that  are  injurious  to  wheat  in  the 
ear,  or  while  it  is  in  a  grov/ing  state,  the  best 
known  is  the  wheat-midfre,  or  wheat-gnat  (Cecido- 
myia  tritiri,)  of  Europe,  an  account  of  which  has 
been  given  by  Mr  Kirby,  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London."  This  midge  or 
gnat  resembles  a  mosquito  in  form,  hut  is  exceed- 
ingly minute,  being  only  about  oi.e  tenth  of  an 
incii  long.  Its  body  is  orange-colored  ;  its  two 
wings  are  transparent  like  glass,  and  are  fringed 
with  short  hairs  around  the  edges  ;  and  the  long 
nntennJE,  or  horns,  consist  of  little  bead-like  joints. 
This  insect  appears  in  swarms  in  the  fields,  when 
the  wlieat  is  in  blossom  ;  and,  by  means  of  the 
long  retractile  piercer  at  the  end  of  its  body,  it 
thrusts  its  eggs  within  the  chaflfy  scales  of  the 
flower.  The  young  insects  hatched  from  these 
eggs  are  little  orange-colored  maggots,  tapering 
towards  the  head,  and  blunt  at  the  hinder  extremity, 
with  the  rings  of  the  body  somewhat  bulging  at 
the  sides.  They  have  no  feet,  but  move  in  a  wrig- 
gling manner,  and  by  sudden  jerks  of  the  body,  like 
some  other  maggots.  Mr  Kirby  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  with  certainty  in  what  way  these  mag- 
gots injure  the  wheat,  and  suggests  that  perhaps 
by  eating  the  pollen  they  prevent  the  impregnation 
of  the  grain.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  recent 
observations,  that  somehow  they  abstract  the  nour- 
ishment from  the  grain,  so  that  the  latter  does  not 
fill ;  but  whether  by  sucking  it  immediately  from 
the  prain,  or  from  the  base  of  the  germ,  (the  latter 
seems  most  probable.)  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  as- 
certained. In  consequence  of  their  depredations 
tlie  grain  becomes  shriveled  and  abortive,  and  io 
some  seasons  a  twentieth  part  of  the  crop  is  there- 
by lost.  By  tlie  first  of  August  they  come  to  their 
full  size,  descend  to  the  ground,  and  go  into  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch;  here  they  pro- 
bably riunain  inactive  through  the  following  winter, 
and  turn  to  flies  or  gnats  in  the  spring,  when  the 
wheat  is  about  to  blossom. 

An  insect  much  like  the  foregoing,  and  known 
in  its  maggot  state  by  the  name  of  "the  grain 
worm,"  has  been  observed  for  some  time  past  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  the  United  States, 
and  in  Canada,  and  its  ravages  have  gradually  ex- 
tended in  various  directions  from  year  to  year. 
The  maggots  (wliich  I  have  seen)  agree  exactly 
with  the  description  given  of  those  of  the  wheat- 
fly  of  Eun  pe,  and  they  attack  and  destroy  the 
grain  precisely  in  the  same  way.  The  fly  has  not 
yet  fallen  under   my   notice.       Several   essays    on 

*See  New  Englaud  Farmer,  March  24,  1341,  page  3UQ. 
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the  history  of  these  insects  have  been  published  in 
the  17tli  volume  of  the  "New  Kn^hind  Farmer," 
and  I  hiive  received  from  a  lady  in  Il'ipkinton,  N. 
H.,  some  additional  and  interostinir  information  re- 
specting them.  A  more  extensive  seri(^s  of  obser- 
vations, conducted  with  care,  and  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  dates,  is  still  wanted  to  complete  the  history 
of  these  depredators.  They  are  said  to  attack 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  clover,  and  limothy-grass.  The 
lady  above  referred  to,  states  that  none  of  the  in- 
sects could  be  found  in  a  field  of  bald  wheat, 
growing  side  by  side  with  fields  of  ryo  and  bearded 
wheat,  where  the  orange-colored  maggots  abound- 
ed, though  all  these  plants  blossomed  at  the  same 
tinne.  It  appears  also,  by  various  statements,  ih  it 
very  early  and  very  late  wheat  escape,  and  bcnce 
that  the  rty  is  li-uited  in  the  period  for  depositing 
its  eggs.  It  is  therefore  important  to  ascertain  at 
what  time  the  flies  begin  to  appear,  and  at  what 
date  they  geiiorilly  disappear,  and  whether,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period,  they  are  engaged  in  lay- 
ing their  eggs.  These  dates  may  vary  somewhat 
in  different  years  and  places  ;  but  a  course  of  ob- 
servations, in  successive  years,  will  afford  the 
means  for  fi.ving  upon  the  average  dates.  Tlie 
next  point  to  be  determined  is,  the  length  of  time 
required  by  the  wheat-maggots  to  come  to  their  full 
growth,  and  the  size  that  they  attain.  After  the 
feeding  state  is  over,  do  they  drop  out  of  the  ears 
to  the  ground,  or  do  they  let  themselves  down  by 
threads  alter  the  .nanner  of  canker-worms  .'  Some 
persons  have  stated  that  they  undergo  their  changes 
and  are  transformed  to  Hies  in  the  ears  of  the  grain, 
where  their  empty  shells  have  been  observed.  Is 
not  this  an  accidental  exception  to  their  usual  hab- 
its, and  do  they  not  generally  go  into  the  ground 
about  the  time  t''at  the  wheat  is  ready  to  be  har- 
vested .'  Do  the  maggots  undergo  a  change  of 
form  iinn'.ediately  after  this  time,  or  do  they  remain 
torpid,  motionless,  and  without  change,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  ">  What  is  the  form  of  the  insect 
in  its  chrysalis  state,  or  just  before  it  turns  to  a  fly  ? 
The  writer  will  be  very  glad  to  see  specimens  of 
the  insects,  taken  while  they  are  in  the  torpid  and 
chrysalis  state,  and  preserved  in  spirit. 

It  is  said  that  these  maggots  or  grain-worms  are 
found  in  the  heads  of  clover  and  of  Timothy-grass 
as  well  as  in  wheat-ears  :  and  some  persons  have 
supposed  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  "clover  worms," 
which  have  been  seen  spinning  down  from  lofts  or 
mows  where  clover  has  been  stowed  away.  This 
point  miglit  be  easily  settled,  if  any  person  would  ' 
take  the  trouble  to  keep  some  of  these  clover- 
worms  in  a  covered  vessel,  partly  filled  with  earth 
and  clover-heads,  till  they  go  through  their  trans- 
forfiiutions.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
spinning  clover-worms  will  turn  out  to  be  distinct 
from  the  wheat-insects. 

Two  kinds  of  flies  have  been  noticed  in  wheat- 
fields  by  some  of  our  farmers  ;  one,  the  true  wheat- 
fly,  with  an  orange-colored  body  and  without  a  pro- 
jecting piercer  ;  the  other,  "a  changeable  reddish 
or  green  fly,"  with  a  piercer  folded  under  its  belly. 
The  latter  uses  its  piercer  for  conveying  its  eggs 
within  the  chatfy  scales  of  the  wheat-ear;  it  is 
said  also  to  lay  its  eggs  in  son)e  kinds  of  berries. 
A  complete  history  and  description  of  this  second 
kind  of  fly,  and  of  its  young  in  all  their  states,  might 
throw  some  light  on  that  of  the  true  wheat  fly  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  careful  person  will  turn 
hia  attention  to  it,  and  favor  the  public  with  the 
result.  T.  W.  HARRIS. 

Cambridge,  March  24,  1841. , 


EXTRACT 

From  Robert  Hendersoii's  Treatise  on  Swine. 

(Pulilishcd  by  rfqiicsl ) 

"Of  all  the  sons  of  hogs  I  have  seen,  and  that 
is  not  a  few,  I  would  give  the  preference  to  the 
Cheshire,  or  rather  the  Berkshire  hog.  This  kind 
will  grow  to  a  good  size,  is  easily  fed,  small  boned, 
and  of  a  handsome  make.  Some  of  them  are  brown, 
spotted  with  black  ;  but  many  of  them  are  of  a  sin- 
gular reddish  color,  and  I  have  seen  droves  of  them 
that,  when  the  sun  shone  on  them,  appeared  of  the 
color  of  gold.  Their  ears  are  not  large,  and  bend 
slightly  forward.  I  wish  very  much  to  see  them 
introduced  into  Scotland  ;  and  am  certain  they 
would  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  species. 
Until  that  can  be  accomplished,  I  can  recommend 
the  second  or  third  cro-s  from  the  white  Cumber- 
land boar  with  the  black  Guinea,  Siamese  or  Chi- 
na sow.  They  are  sjKitled  black  and  white.  Mr 
Culley  speaks  well  of  the  Berkshires." 

Broomhill,  near  Annan,  Scotland,  1814. 


From  the  All)any  Cultivator. 

DISEASfCS  OF  SWINE. 
Messrs  Editors — Is  there  no  remedy  for  dis- 
eases in  swine.'  I  have  lost  twenty  valuable  pigs 
in  the  course  of  the  last  six  months,  by  blind  stag- 
gers, consumption,  (sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  cough,)  obtruding  of  the  rectum,  and  many 
without  apparent  cause.  I  have  looked  to  books 
in  vain  for  information.  Lost  week  three  beauti- 
ful, healthy  Berkshire  pigs,  as  handsome  ns  I  ever 
saw,  and  two  emaciated,  unhealthy  animals,  in 
three  different  pens,  were  attacked  on  the  same 
morning,  and  all  ihe  remedies  known,  which  I  con- 
sidered as  mere  quackeries,  were  resorted  to,  and 
in  a  few  hours  some,  and  in  24  hours  all,  fell  vic- 
tims to  it.  I  wish  every  man  that  takes  the  Culti- 
vator, would  send  all  his  fig  and  cattle  remedies 
for  general  condensation  and  arrangement,  and 
see  if  we  can  learn  any  thii;g  by  it.  I  conceive 
the  appointment  of  scientific  men  by  the  State  to 
note  the  different  diseases  and  experiments  for 
cures,  would  be  of  more  service  to  us  than  the  be- 
stowal of  the  same  amount  of  legislative  aid  in 
any  shape  whatever.  R.  L. 

Wo  have  found  charcoal  one  of  the  best  preven- 
tives of  disease  in  swine.  They  will  eat  it  freely, 
if  placed  within  their  reach,  and  we  have  never 
known  hogs  attacked  wiih  disease  when  occasion- 
ally fed  with  it. — Eds.  Cult. 


DECAYED  TURNIPS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet: 

Sir, — Seeing  many  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  rotting  of  a  turnip  crop,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  externally,  and  having  had 
much  experience  in  the  raising  root-crops  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  I  would  say,  the  evil  arises  from  a  wet 
and  retentive  subsoil.  Four  years  ago,  I  sowed  a 
fiesh  broken  up  piece  of  land  with  ruta  baga  ;  it 
had  been  in  wood,  and  this  was  the  first  cultivated 
crop  that  had  been  raised  upon  it.  'Ihe  plants 
came  well,  and  flourished  for  a  season,  when  some 
of  them  began  to  turn  blue,  and  they  were  then 
soon  full  of  the  animal,  called  fiimiliarly,  the  plant- 
louse  ;  others,  however,  retained  their  healthy  ap- 
pearance, while  their  internal  parts  were  one  mass 
of  corruption ;  and  it  was    curious    to    observe,  on 


putting  one's  foot  on  a  large  healthy-looking  tur- 
nip, and  full  of  foliage,  how  suddenly  the  whole 
superstructure  would  crush  down  into  com|)lete 
rottenness,  the  shell  not  being  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  On  examining  the  tap-roots  of 
many  of  then,  they  were  found  rotten,  although 
the  disease  had  not  extended,  in  some  cases,  to 
within  several  inches  of  the  bulb,  while  the  effluvia 
which  arose,  from  many,  even  of  the  comparatively 
sound-looking  roots,  was  convincing  proof  of  in- 
cipient decay.  Many  of  the  roots,  to  appearance 
perlectly  sound,  were  packed  away  for  winter  pro- 
vender, but  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  not  one  of 
them  proved  in  reality  so,  and  no  cattle  would 
touch  them. 

The  winter  following  revealed  the  truth,  for,  on 
examining  the  land,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  stag, 
nant  water  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  ; 
since  then,  it  has  been  drained  and  well  cultivnted, 
and  I  have  no  idea  that  the  crop  of  turnips  which  I 
intend  to  grow  upon  it  the  present  season,  will  de- 
cay on  the  land.  Should  they,  however,  deceive 
me,  I  will  tell  the  truth,  and  inform  you  of  the  re- 
sult, "right  or  wrong."  Jonri  Sturges. 

P.  S.  A  writer  in  the  Yankee  Farmer  complains 
that  many  of  his  diseased  turnips  were  injured  by 
grubs.  I  beg  to  say  this  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  had  not  the  turnips  been  first  diseased. 


FACTS. 

"  Facts  are  stubborn  things." 

1.  A  poor  farmer  will  be  a  poor  man. 

2.  A  large  manure-heap  makes  a  full  granary. 

3.  Intelligence  to  plan,  industry  to  execute,  and 
economy  to  preserve — prosperity  follows. 

4.  Ignorance,  idleness  and  waste  are  followed 
close  in  the  rear  by  distress,  poverty  and  want. 

5.  The  interest  and  happiness  of  the  owner  of 
all  domestic,  animals  are  promoted  by  kind  treat- 
ment, full  feeding  and  cleanliness.     Try  it. 

fi.  Poor  tillage,  poor  crops. 

7.  To  raise  an  abundance  of  grass  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  husbandry,  and  should  be  the  first 
and  last  effort  of  every  person  who  desires  to  be  a 
successful  and  prosperous  farmer. 

8.  Plants  derive  their  nutriment  from  the  soil, 
and  every  crop  removed  takes  away  part  of  its  pro- 
ductive power,  which  an  honest  farmer  will  take 
pleasure  and  derive  profit  from  restoring  as  soon 
as  possible. 

9.  Those  who  trespass  on  the  kindly  disposition 
of  the  soil  to  produce  crops,  without  making  ade- 
quate returns  to  it,  are  soon    brought  to  judgment. 

10.  A  wise  man  will  spread  neither  his  manure 
nor  his  labor  over  more  ground  than  will  enable 
him  to  attain  a  maximum  result. 

11.  Postponing  doing  right,  is  doing  wrong. 

12.  A  well-cultivated  garden  is  the  most  profita- 
ble part  of  a  farmer's  domain. — Farmer^s  Cab. 


What  majesty  there  is  in  the  christian's  death  ! 
What  a  glory  in  his  hope!  As  the  rivers  roll  the 
smoothe-it  the  nearer  they  approach  the  ocean  ;  as 
the  rose  smells  the  sweetest  when  dying;  as  the 
sun  appears  most  glorious  when  setting,  so  it  is 
with  the  christian.  —  Buck. 


Pride  is  the  first  thing  that  overcomes  man,  and 
the  last  thing  that  man  overcomes. — Si.  Augxis- 
tine. 
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[The  following  cornnmnicatioii  lias  been  sent  us 
by  the  author,  for  publication  in  our  columns:  it 
appeared  originally  in  the  Albany  Cultivator.] 

REMARKS    ON    ORNAMENTAL    GARDEN- 
ING, 
With  a  Plan  of  a  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vcgeiahlt  Gar- 
den. 

Horticulture,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written,  deservedly,  in  its  commendation,  is  but  an 
embraced  department  of  the  more  enlarged  science 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  great,  on  a  reduced  scale: 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  the  practical  cyclopedia, 
as  well  as  the  model-farm  of  the  agriculturist. 

Alas!  how  few  properly  study,  how  few  in  our 
country  through  want  of  merited  reflection,  duly 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  kitchen  garden.  It  has 
not  been  so  in  all  places  or  times  ;  though  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  because,  like  mathematics,  its  ut- 
most point  of  excellence  seems  forbidden  to  human 
attainment.  Our  great  proto-father  enjoyed  in  his 
first  garden,  a  satisfaction  denied  to  the  most  for- 
tunate of  his  descendants,  a  happiness  unattainable 
by  his  children ;  for  the  garden  of  Eden  was  made, 
not  by  human  hands, — it  was  the  work  of  God. — 
When  Adam  was  driven  from  his  first  home  of  in- 
describable bliss,  he,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  and 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  made  his  little  garden  in 
other  and  less  fruitful  soil.  In  all  times,  and  by 
all  generations  since,  the  hardy  husbandman  has 
had  his  garden.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
while  sciences  of  later  birth  have  advanced  almost 
to  perfection,  horticulture,  perhaps  the  most  neces. 
sary  to  man,  has  been  comparatively  so  neglected 
and  unimproved,  and  to  our  shame,  so  especially  in 
this  laud  of  freedom.  "  Sat  prata  biberant,"  said 
the  Mantuan  bard,  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
irrigating  land,  which  prevailed  in  Italy,  near  two 
thousand  years  ago,  as  a  means  of  fertilizing  the 
soil  ;  yet  how  little  is  it  at  this  day  pursued,  even 
in  the  land  of  Cincinnatus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Holland,  proverbially  indus- 
trious, have  indeed  almost  made  their  country  a 
garden  ;  and  to  the  application  of  irrigation,  above 
all  other  causes,  they  owe  that  great  abundance 
which  is  the  almost  invariable  reward  of  great  assi- 
duity. The  Hollanders  have  brought  their  indus- 
try to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  but  tliey  have  left 
much  of  their  skill  at  home. 

In  Britain,  the  attention  of  the  people  is,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  general  policy  of  that  nation, 
much  diverted  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  yet 
agriculture  has  not  been  much  neglected  there ; 
and,  so  far  as  attended  to,  it  has  been  honorable  to 
the  nation.  Industry  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
tire  application  of  scientific  principles.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  horticulture,  the 
Englishman  has,  in  very  many  inatarces,  approach- 
ed a  perfection  worthy  of  the  imitation,  and  still 
more  of  the  rivalry  of  the  American. 

How  happens  it  that  so  little  attention  is  given 
to  Horticulture  in  the  United  States  ?  The  people 
are  industrious ;  they  are  intelligent:  and  much  is 
done  for  the  promotion  of  science  in  its  various  de- 
partments ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  although  it 
may  cause  a  blush,  that  horticulture  is  shamefully 
neglected.  True,  every  farm-house  has  as  its  ad- 
junct, a  kitchen-garden  ;  but  what  a  garden ! 
Would  you  walk  through  it — there  is  no  walk 
there  ;  or  if  there  be,  it  is  hidden  by  the  crops,  per- 
liaps  of  vegetables,  perhaps  of  weeds,  or  more  prob- 
ably, an  unseemly  commixture  of  both.  Would 
you  partake  of  some  desired    portion  of   its  fruits, 


the  chanee  is  you  cannot  reach  it  witliout  trampling 
on  some  other  fruit  which  you  do  not  need.  Over 
beds  of  earth  carelessly  piled  up,  seeds  of  various 
kinds  are  Irequenlly  thrown,  as  if  the  entire  crop, 
like  that  of  the  field,  were  to  be  reaped  during  a 
single  gathering  time.  Neither  ornament  nor  con- 
venience, nor  even  actual  profit,  seems  to  enter  in- 
to this  garden  without  a  plan.  The  farmer  acts  as 
if  he  vvonid  not  waste  on  the  "  little  patch,"  the  la- 
bor which  would  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
the  wide  extended  meadow,  or  the  large  cornfield. 
Here  rests  the  error.  There  is  no  other  acre  on 
the  farm,  which  produces  so  large  a  return  as  that 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  nor  is  there  any  other  acre 
on  the  farm,  winch  will  produce  so  large  a  return 
of  profit  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  capital  ex- 
pended. The  larmer  instead  of  saying,  "  I  am  ex- 
pending too  much  on  this  spot,"  might  better  say, 
"  I  am  expending  too  little."  The  kitchen  garden 
in  truth,  IS  the  proper  school  of  the  agriculturist. 
There  he  will  learn  the  great  value  of  properly 
prepared  compost,  without  which  his  garden  will 
produce  a  scanty  crop  ;  he  will  there  learn  that 
manure,  in  order  to  secure  its  utmost  benefit,  must 
be  buried  beneath  the  surface,  and  not  thrown 
loosely  on  the  surface ;  he  will  there  learn  the 
great  value  of  irrigation.  The  principles  of  the 
kitchen  garden  are  in  many  instances  applicable 
to  the  farm  generally,  and  may  often  be  adopted 
with  great  advantage. 

A  well  furnished  garden  embraces  the  choice 
specimens  of  both  nature  and  art,  carefully  select- 
ed and  judiciously  and  harmoniously  blended  to- 
gether— assisting  nature  to  improve  lier  own  pro- 
ductions. 

The  amateur  will  not  only  collect  from  every 
quarter  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  arrange  them 
to  the  best  advantage ;  but  calling  to  his  aid  the 
ornamental  arts,  lie  will  heighten  their  effect  by 
suitable  displays  of  rural  architecture;  he  will  em- 
bellish his  garden  with  jets  and  fountains,  and  with 
appropriate  specimens  of  sculpture  ;  and  the  pen- 
cil of  the  artist  will  give  delight  to  his  evening 
walks  with  pleasing  transparencies.  He  will  also 
avail  himself  of  the  treasures  of  Conchology — "pei- 
haps  none  but  the  department  of  Flora,  can  vie 
with  this  in  variety,  symmetry  of  form,  and  in  rich- 
ness of  coloring." 

The  head  of  a  family,  if  he  cherishes  the  social 
virtues,  will  prefer  his  home  to  any  other  place. 
It  is  like  a  centre  of  gravity  to  all  his  pleasures 
and  attachments  to  life.  If  you  see  a  good  vege- 
table, flower  and  fruit  garden  attached  even  to  an 
otherwise  humble  cottage,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  but  that  that  cottage  is  the  abodn  of  happi- 
ness— that  home  is  the  most  pleasing  place  to  its 
occupant. 

The  God  of  nature  paints  the  flowers  of  the  field 
most  exquisitely,  and  gives  us  powers  to  discover 
and  admire  their  inimitable  beauty.  "  Do  you 
know,"  said  the  amiable  Wilberforce,  as  he  was 
sinking  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  opening  on 
some  flowers  shut  up  in  a  book — "Do  you  know 
that  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers.' — the  corn,  and 
things  (if  that  kind,  I  look  upon  as  the  bounties  of 
Providence — the  flowers  I  look  upon  as  his  smile." 

"  Your  voiceless  lips,  oh  flowers  !  are  living  preachers, 

Each  cup  ,\  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book, 
.Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 

From  loneliest  nook  !" 

To  conclude  : — In  gardening,  as  in  all  other  sub- 
jects,  a  plan  is  necessary  to  success;  and  having 
been  frequently  solicited  by  Messrs  Cultivator,  and 


by  other  friends  in  this  and  the  adjacent  counties 
for  something  of  the  kind,  and  consideung  this  the 
proper  season  to  commence  prefiaratory  operations, 
I  herewitli  present  a  diagram  and  'lescription  of  a 
garden,  which,  if  it  answers  no  other  good  purpose, 
may  be  the  means  of  procuring  a  better  from  some 
other  source. 

Little  has  been  published  in  our  country  on  the 
subject  of  gardening  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste  ; 
and  the  publications  of  Europe  not  being  suitable 
to  our  wants,  it  is  proper  to  make  a  beginning  and 
devise  that  which  may  suit  ourselves,  our  country, 
and  our  clim-Ue.  ALEXANDER  WALSH. 

Lansinghurg,  Feb.  1,  1841. 

(Plan  of  a  Garden— Fig.  1.) 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  garden  and  pleasure  ground  I  would  de- 
scribe, is  of  an  oblong  form,  1(1,5  feet  by  120  feet, 
with  one  end  next  the  north  side  of  the  house,  (fig.  1.) 
A  walk  5  feet  in  width,  A  A,  of  a  semi-elliptical 
form,  passes  from  the  north  hall  door  to  the  princi- 
pal rear  building  on  the  west,  extending  in  its 
course  to  the  north  60  ft.  ;  a  walk  of  .5  tt.  in  width 
extends  through  the  centre  from  south  to  north,  159 
ft.  A  A,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another 
of  the  same  width  47  feet  from  the  north  edge  of 
the  elipsis  ;  walks  of  4  ft.  width  C  C  C  C,  surround 
the  four  squares.  The  walks  graveled ;  formed 
rising  at  the  centre  to  the  height  of  the  beds,  with 
a  descent  each  side,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the 
border,  which  border  is  composed  of  bricks  laid 
edgewise,  the  outer  side  flush  with  the  soil,  the  in- 
ner side  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  lowest  part 
of  the  walk.  H  and  I  two  mounds  12  inches  di- 
ameter, .'5  feet  (5  inches  high,  enclosed  by  octagons, 
leaving  a  walk  4  feet  in  the  narrowest  part,  with 
openings  of  6  feet  to  the  centre  walk  and  elipsis  ; 
the  mounds  enclosed  with  brick,  placed  endwise, 
inclining  to  the  centre,  and  sunk  3  inches  in  the 
ground;  the  enclosure  filled  with  soil  ;  each  mound 
has  growing  in  its  centre  an  evergreen  tree.  H 
covered  with  evergreen  periwinkle,  Vica  minor,  and 
I  covered  with  variegated  periwinkle,  Vica  minor Jl. 
alba. 

At  the  proper  season,  green-house  plants  and  al- 
so shells,  will    be   prettily  accommodated  arouod 


VOI-.  >  IX    NO.  39. 


AND   horticult[;ral   register 


the  mounds  ;  of  tho  latter,  I  would  recommend 
Stromlms  gigans,  Triton  vnriegatiis,  and  Hatiolis 
asisiin.  Tin;  more  rare  and  beiiutiful  shells  may 
be  appropriately  assigned  to  the  summer-house. 
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(Fig-  2  )  (F,g.  3.) 

X  X  two  scats,    each    occupying  2  ft J  and  K 

passages  leading  to  summer-house  and  green-house 
— L  summer-house— M  green-house-^N  N  N  N 
four  Grecian  pedestals  for  urns,  statues,  arid  heavy 
mineral  specimens— R  RR  R  four  small  columns, 

9  feet  high,  connected  in  the  centre  at  the  top^ 
with  a  hook  under  the  centre  (fig.  2,)  for  suspend- 
ing a  lamp  or  bird-cage— grapes  trained  over  the 
frame — S  S  two  fixtures  for  transparencies — T  T 
two  seats  (fig.  4,)  surrounded    by   an  arched    arbor 

10  ft.  high,  thrown  over  the  walk,  ornamented  on 
one  side  with  honeysuckle,  on  the  other  by  climb- 
ing Boursaut  rose— U  U  two  ornamental  frames, 
4  ft.  6  in.  square,  (fig.  3,)  may  be  covered  with  a 
variety  of  our  native  clematis— V  V  two  structures 
9  ft.  high  and  3  ft  6  in.  wide,  (fig.  4,)  4  feet  from 
east  fence,  covered  with  American  Bitter-sweet, 
Celaslnts  scandens. 


(Fig-  4.)  (Fig.  5.) 

The  ground  on  the  outside  of  the  eliptical  walk, 
east,  a  grass  lawn,  diversified  with  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  commencing  next  the  walk  with  the 
lowest  shrub,  and  rising  to  the  east  in  gradation  to 
•.he  largest  tree.  Many  of  our  beautiful  native 
Sowers  and  shrubs  are  found  to  thrive  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  lofty  trees,  and  may  here  be 
)lanted  in  occasional  groups. 

The  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  eliptical 
»alk,  grass  lawn,  shrubbery    and  filbert    bushes,  to 

he  e.xtreme    west  of  the  green-house. O  and  P 

ruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  native  shrubs— R 
lative  flowers— Q.  tulips  and  late  flowering  exotic 
)lants— O  O  diminutive  rustic  alcoves,  from  thrifty 
rrowing  plants  of  upright  privet,  Liguslrum  slric- 
um,  formed  by  placing  a  platform  of  light  boards 
!  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground,  and  3  ft.  long,  and  1  ft. 
i  in.  wide,  on  the  twigs  of  the  privet ;  those  in  the 
entre  of  the  platform  to  be  trimmed  off"  close  to 
ts  under  side,  and  those  on  the  back  and  sides  to 
•e  led  up  round  the  platform,  entwined  and  arched  ; 


the  door  to  bo  constructed  from  the  twigs  in  front, 
and  an  opening  left  2  ft.  Gin.  high,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  dome. 

This  described  ornamental  pleasure  ground,  con- 
taining some  hundreds  of  trees  and  s'hnibs,  pns- 
sessing  the  color  of  green  in  common,  yet  diff".'ring 
in  both  the  shape  and  shade  of  the  leaf,  add  much 
to  adorn  this  spot  by  their  variegated  moving  foli- 
age, light  and  shade. 

D  K  F  and  G  four  principal  compartments,  each 
43  ft.  (>  in.  by  43  ft.— D  has  a  circle  in  the  centre  20 
feet  in  diameter,  a  parterre  for  annual  flowers;  in 
the  centre  a  sun-dial  ;  a  walk  4  feet  wide  surrounds 
the  circle,  and  from  it  north  and  south  ;  the  residue 
oHhe  ground  D  allotted  to  Dahlias,  &c.— R,  F 
G,  coinpaitments  for  culinary  vegotable.s,  strawber- 
ries, and  an  occasional  plum  tree— U  B  B  outside 
borders  6  ft.  wide,  for  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, cSic. ;  in  tho  centre  of  the  north  border  a 
small  board    suspended,  labelled,  "  Kasle  ,iol,w,i,it 

not ;"  near  which  bee-hives borders  for 

small  flowers  on  the  south  and  north  side  of  D  and  F. 
borders  south  side  of  E  and  G  for  for- 
eign grape  vines  and  herbaceous  perennial  flower- 
ing plants.  On  each  side  of  centre  walk, ::::;:::::::::::: 
trellis  for  native  grape  vines  ;  posts  7  feet  high 
with  5  rods  of  wire  crossed  at  equal  distance  ;  "at 
the  southern  extremity  of  trellis,  a  light  arch,  on 
the  back  or  north  side  of  which,  may  be  inscribed, 
"  fl'ilh  dusttred  grapes  He  crowns  the  vine."  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  trellis,  an  arbor  thrown 
over  the  walk  12  feet  long,  more  for  ornament  than 
use;  grapes  in  our  northern  latitudes  ripen  better 
on  the  open  trellis. 

Candytuft,  Jbrls  umbelluta,  a  good  annual  border 
flower:  Dwarf  Iris,  his  pumila,  and  yellow  flower- 
ing stone  crop,  Sedum  aizoji,  pretty  biennial  bor- 
dering. 

On  a  subject  embracing  such  variety,  it  is  not 
best  to  be  more  minute  on  border  or  other  plants, 
as  the  collection  and  selection  of  plants,  and  the 
invention  of  other  ornamental  decorations,  will  af- 
ford amusement  to  the  man  of  taste,  and  to  him 
this  pleasing  occupation  must  be  left. 


"  Oh  sages  !  think  on  joy  like  this, 
And  Where's  your  boast  of  apathy." 


From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

HOOF  AIL— ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE. 

Messrs  Editors- I  observed  in  one  of  your 
papers?,  an  inquiry  respecting  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease called  hoof-ail  in  cattle  ;  and  having  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subject,  I  will  cheerfully 
give  you  the  result  of  my  observation  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  here,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish,  if  you  think  they  will  be  of  service  to  any 
of  your  readers. 

In  the  winter  of  I83(U-7,  this  disease  made  great 
ravages  among  the  cattle  in  this  vicinity.  Freez- 
ing of  the  feet  was  at  first  assigned  as  the  cause  ; 
but  many  proofs  to  the  contrary  soon  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  this  opinion,  and  ergot  was  sub- 
stituted as  the  mischievous  agent. 

I  believe  it  is  an  opinion  well  established  that 
ergot  of  rye,  or  Se-ntc  cornulum,  has  given  rise  to 
gangrene  in  the  human  species.  This  circumstance 
and  tne  similarity  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
disease  under  consideration,  afl'ord  good  reason  for 
the  belief  that  the  causes  may  be  similar. 

Ergot  may  sometimes  be  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  June  or  spear  grass — whether  it  differs  in 
its  chemical  properties  from  ergot  of  rye,  I  am  not 


able  to  say— presume  it  does  not  materially.  This 
grass,  as  is  well  known,  is  apt  to  run  out  timothy 
and  clover,  consc(piently  it  grows  in  excess  in  old 
meadows,  and  to  the  ergot  growing  on  it  tin- dis- 
ease is  attributable.  I  have  made  many  ini,uirie8 
but  never  found  a  case  occurring  where  the  animal 
had  not  been  fed  on  hny  containing  it. 

I  will  mention  a  few  facts  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.     Mr  W.  had    50  head  of  cattle    fed  upon 
hay  mown  from  old  meadows — the   greater    part  of 
which  was  .Tunc  grass.     Only  one  of  the  50  escap. 
ed  the  disease.     A  tenant  upon  the  same  farm,  kept 
his  cattle  within  20  or  30   rods   of  the   preccdimr 
but  fed  them  upon  hay  of  marsh  grass,  and  tliey  es- 
caped the  disease.     Mr  C,  on  the  adjoining    farm, 
had  some  .lune   grass  among   his    bay,  but   not   so 
much  as  W.      Only  two  or  three  of  his  cattle  were 
afl-ected,  till  the    latter  part    of   April,  when,  being 
out  of  hay,  he  procured  some  of  \V. ;  and  in  a  few 
days  five  of  them  had  the  disease.      Another  neigh- 
bor,  Mr  B.,  had    wintered    his   cows    well,  but    in 
spring,  being  out  of  hay,  he  also   procured  s..me  of 
Mr  VV". ;  and  before  long,  all  that  had  eaten   it  be- 
came afl^ected  with  hoof-ail.     Mr  K.,  on  an  adjoin- 
ing farm,  fed  his  cattle  on    straw,  and    none  of   the 
disease  appeared  amongst  them.     Dr.  Stimson  says 
he  fed  his  cattle  on  hay  containing  a   large  propor- 
tion of  June  grass.      Good  atteQ^ion  was  given  them, 
but  many  became   afl'ected   wi^h  the    disease  ;  and 
it  continued  to    increase  until    he   stopped  feeding 
the  hay,  and  gave  them  turnips  and    other  food,  af- 
ter which  no  more  hoof-ail   appeared. 

I  could  mention  numerous  other  cases,  affording 
conclusive  evidence  that  this  disease  is  caused  by 
ergot  on  June  grass— but  I  fear  it  will  make  this 
communication  too  long  to  enumerate  them.  I 
will  remark,  that  in  this  section  of  country,  (Upper 
Canada,)  this  grass  had  an  abundance  of  ergot 
growing  upon  it  last  season  ;  and  consequently  we 
may  expect  to  see  cattle  affected  with  hoof-ail  again 
this  winter.  Indeed  it  has  already  made  its  ap- 
pearance amongst  my  father's  stock.  He  com- 
menced feeding  a  lot  of  hay  found  to  contain  ergot, 
to  some  calves,  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  December  ;  and 
on  the  12th,  nine  of  them  had  the  disease.  We 
immediately  changed  their  food  and  cut  off"  the 
points  of  their  hoofs,  so  that  they  bled  freely.  They 
are  now  doing  well. 

This  treatment  generally  effects  a  cure,  unless 
the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing.  The  dis- 
ease rarely  affects  the  fore  feet,  f  have  never; 
seen  an  instance,  but  have  heard  it  asserted  that  it 
will  sometimes  occur. 

Respectfully,  yours,  N. 

St.  George,  U.  C,  Jan.,  1841. 


Oftentimes,  extravagant  praise  is  bestowed  on  a 
light,  loamy  land  farmer,  whp  has  not  a  stone  or 
other  obstruction  on  his  lanJ,  and  which  has  been  • 
well  tilled  by  his  predecessor  for  the  last  genera- 
tion— while  the  stony-land  farmer,  with  equal  skill 
and  who  exercises  ten  times  the  laborious  exertion, 
is  passed  unnoticed  by  superficial  observers. 


It  is  not  known  where  he  who  invented  the  plough 
was  born,  nor  where  he  died  ;  yet  he  has  eff'ected 
more  for  the  happiness  of  the  world  than  the  whole 
race  of  heroes  and  conquerors  who  have  drenched 
it  with  tears  and  manured  it  with  hlood,  and  whose 
birth,  parentage  and  education,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  with  a  precision  precisely  proportionate 
to  the  mischief  they  have  done. 
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an1>   horticultural  rkgister. 
Boston,  Wedkesday,  March  31,  1841. 

LUCIiRNE. 

In  answer  lo  our  correspiind  who  reciriily  inquired 
whether  it  would  do  to  sow  lu<i  rne  brrjadcast,  we  riiply 
ihat  we  have  been  consulting  nijthorities  upon  the  enb- 
ject,  and  have  inferred  Iriim  our  reading  that  it  may  be 
well  to  sow  in  drills  and  weed  the  cro|i,  yet  that  this 
method  is  not  essential.  Sever.il  writers  disiinetly  re- 
commend sowing  broadcast ;  and  we  trust  tliat  our  cor. 
respondent  will  not  abandon  his  purpose  to  try  this 
grass.  We  have  never  cultivated  ir,  and  cannot  there- 
fore say  any  thing  in  reference  to  it  excepting  in  the 
words  of  others  : — the  following  is  from  the  editor 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  (Mr  Fessei  den,)  May  1, 
1833  : 

"LucEBSE.  Columella  estimated  this  plant  as  the 
choicest  of  all  n^dder  because  it  lasted  many  years,  and 
bore  being  cut  down  four,  five  or  six  limes  a  year.  It 
enriches,  he  says,  the  land  on  which  it  grows,  fattens 
the  catile  fed  with  it,  and  is  often  a  remedy  for  sick  cat- 
tle. Columella's  observatlims  were  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy,  and  lucerne  is  not  so  productive  in  colder 
countries.  Loudon  says,  though  lucerne  was  so  much 
esteemed  by  tiie  ancients,  and  has  been  long  cultivated 
10  advantage  in  Frame  and  Switzerl  md,  it  has  yet 
found  no  great  reception  in  England.  If  any  good  rea- 
gon  can  be  given  for  this,  it  is,  that  lucerne  is  a  less 
hardy  plant  than  red  clover,  ri  quires  three  or  four  years 
before  it  comes  to  its  full  growth,  and  it  is  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  ill  adapled  to  enter  into  general  rotations. 
"  The  soil  for  lucerne  must  be  dry,  and  inclining  to 
sand  with  a  subsoil  not  inferior  to  the  surlace  ;  unless 
the  subsoil  be  good  and  deep  it  is  not  fit  for  lucerne. 
The  ploughing  should  be  deep  and  thorough,  and  Eng- 
lish writers  advise  to  bury  a  coat  of  manure  a  foot  below 
the  surface.  Such  is  the  practice  in  (juernsey,  where 
lucerne  is  highly  estimated. 

"  Capt   J.  Swett,  of  Roxbury,  hascultivated  this  grass 
to  good  advantage.     In  Seplemher,  1831,  this  gentleman 
sent  a  sample  lo    the    Mass.    Hor.    Soc.    and    observed, 
*  This  trrass   is  of  the  fnurlh  crop    this    seafon,  and    ac- 
cording to  my  estimate  has  produced  at  the  rate  of  about 
3000  lbs    j)er  acre,  each    crop,  when  cut    and   dried,     i 
have  raised  this  grass  the  \ml  three  years,  and  find    that 
my  horses  and  cows  like  it  much.     1   prepare    my    land 
in  the  following  manner :   have  it  ploughed    twice,  har- 
rowed well,  and  all  the  weeds  and  rubbish   taken    from 
the  land,  then  sow  about  30  lbs.  of  seeds   to  the  acre.' 
"  The  quantity  of  seed  made  use  of  in  Europe  is  from 
15  to  20  lbs.  to  an  acre,  though  Mr    Swetl  thinks    more 
woul  I  be  better.     The  Hon.  Robert  R.   Livingstone  has 
cullivaied  lucerne  with   much    success.     He    advises,  as 
the  result  of  his  experiments,  I     Never  lo  sow  on  ground 
which  is  not  perfectly    pulverized  ;   2.   Not    to    sow    till 
the  ground  has  a'  quired  o  degree  of  warmth    friendly  to 
vegetation,  viz    in  May  ;   3.  To  sow  w  th  no  crop  that 
will  probably  lodge  ;  4    If  sown  with  buckwheat,  to  ap- 
ply no  gypsum  or  other  manure  till  the  wheat  is  olT ;  5. 
If  the  qii  inlity  sown  is  small  and  the  farmer  can   afford 
to  lose  a    crop  to  give  the    ground  one    turn  in  the    au- 
tumn,  another  in  April,  harrowing  fine,  and  a  third  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  then  if  the   weather  he  mild  and 
warm,  sow,  if  the  ground  be  in  [)erfrcl  tilth  ;  otherwise 
give   it  another  ploughing 

*'  When  lucerne  turns    yellow   it    should    be    mowed, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  free  from  diseagi-." 


SPRING  WORK. 

We  believe  that  the  fertility  of  mtisl  of  our  soils  is 
very  materially  affected  by  fiithfully  preparing  thetn 
for  the  recepiion  of  the  crop.  The  more  we  stir  and 
pulverize  them  in  ihe  sp  ing,  the  more  productive  they 
will  prove.  This  is  the  general  rule.  There  maybe 
exceptions.  But  the  rule  and  not  the  exceptions,  must 
be  made  the  basis  of  reasoning  and  advice.  Some  hinis 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  worhing  of  the  soil  may  add 
to  its  fertility,  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
Particles  of  e^irlh,  or  panicles  of  earth  and  manure, 
that  have  been  in  close  contact  i\  ith  each  other  for  a 
year,  have  e.xerted  nearly  all  the  chemical  action  upon 
each  other  that  they  are  eatiable  of  furnishinjr.  So  long 
as  they  remain  together  lliey  will  change  but  slowly. 
But  if  you  break-up  th- soil  thori  ughly,ciush  the  lumps, 
and  stir  the  whole  mass  well,  then  new  particles  are 
brouehi  together,  to  exert  new  chemical  actions  upon 
each  other;  and  to  change  each  other  into  food  for 
plants.  Furthermore,  such  treitmenl  of  the  soil,  pre- 
pares it  to  receive  in  all  parts  the  action  of  water,  iiir 
and  warmth.  If  spots  are  left  unploughed,  the  rains 
will  work  ofFfrom  these  sidewise  through  the  softer 
spots  that  have  been  ploughed  ;  and  in  ihe  hard  places 
neither  air  nor  war  nth  can  work  freely.  These  impor- 
tant agents  in  carrying  on  the  processes  of  vegetation 
are  therefoie  less  availaiile  in  a  hard  and  lumply  field, 
than  in  one  that  is  mellow  and  well  pulverized. 

From  these  positions,  it  must  be  inferred  that  we  re- 
commend, faithful  ploughing,  rolling  and  harrowing. 
We  request  farmers  to  ask  themselves,  whether  in  their 
haste  to  dispatch  their  spring  work,  they  do  not  often 
suffer  themselves  to  put  in  a  crop  before  tiicy  have  pre- 
pared the  soil  as  well  as  good  and  profitable  husbandry 
requires.  When  ploughing  the  land  for  spring  grains, 
if  you  take  so  wide  a  furrow  as  lo  leave  a  part  of  the 
soil  unturned,  or  if  when  the  plough  is  thrown  out  by 
cornstalks  or  a  stone,  you  fail  lo  *■  back  up  ''  and  go  over 
the  unploughed  space  again,  then  we  believe  that  you 
do  not  lake  the  most  proJitabU  course.  Let  the  ground 
be  well  ploughed.  Then,  if  our  advice  be  taken,  the 
roller  will  be  apjilied  on  all  soils  that  havo  (enacity 
enough  to  be  at  all  lumpy.  Break  down  the  lumps  or 
confine  them  by  using  the  roller,  and  then  a  well 
loaded  harrow  will  do  its  work  of  pulverising  to  very 
great  advantage.  It  is  well  lo  harrow  both  w.iys.  A 
double  harrowing  and  a  subsequent  rolling  will  ordina- 
rily cover  the  seed  sufficifntly.  The  roller  is  apparent- 
ly a  very  important  implement,  which  should  come  inio 
more  general  use.  It  gives  to  the  lands  a  very  smooth 
surface,  it  facilitates  the  germination  of  seed  by  bring- 
ing them  into  close  contact  with  the  soil,  and  in  the 
heat  ofsumini  r  it  is  believed  to  be  very  serviceable  lo 
the  young  grass  that  had  been  sown  among  the  grains. 
A  farmer  in  Wenham,  where  most  of  the  stubbles  were 
killed  the  last  summer,  informed  us  a  lew  days  since, 
that  he  apparently  saved  his  by  having  rolled  his  ground 
in  the  spring. 

We  believe  it  to  be  good  economy  in  this  vicinity,  to 
sow  hay  seed  with  grain  in  all  cases,  whether  one  in- 
tends to  lay  the  land  down  or  not.  The  growth  of  do 
ver  is  worth  for  feed  in  the  autumn  and  for  manure  to 
the  land  the  following  season,  more  than  the  cost  of 
seed. 

Our  original  remarks  i;i  most  cases  are  suggested  by 
our  observations  upon  a  particular  farm,  and  in  this 
neighborhood.  Of  <;ourse  they  must  not  be  understood 
as  designed  fur  universal  applicatinii.  Each  reader 
mtisl  look  at  ihe  peculiarities  of  his  own  climate  and 
soil,  before  he  can  properly  judge  whether  our  advice  is 
suited  lo  his  v^  ants. 

There  is  at  present  considerable  dill'erente  of  opinion 


as  to  the  comparative  worih  of  northern  and  southern 
(lover.  We  doubt  not  that  a  larger  crop  of  northern 
than  cf  southern  can  he  obtained  the  first  year ;  but 
we  have  as  liltle  doubt  that  where  the  southern  has 
been  sown  with  other  grasses,  that  the  second  and 
third  crops  of  Lay  will  be  larger  than  where  the 
northern  was  raised.  We  have  not  facts  enough  with- 
in our  own  observation  to  enable  us  lo  give  a  preference 
to  the  one  over  the  other  in  point  oJ  eventual  prtdit, — 
There  may  be  dilhcolty  the  present  season  in  obtaining 
northern  seed,  for  much  of  that  which  comes  from  the 
North,  is  suppused  to  have  been  carried  there  from  the 
South.  Ifthefirmers  should  find  themselves  furnish- 
ed with  southern  when  they  have  asked  for  northern, 
we  trust  that  they  will  not  forget  this  suspicion,  and, 
will  not  he  hasty  in  blaming  the  seedsmen  of  this 
vicinity,  who  do  the  best  they  can  to  obtain  northern, 
and  yet  are  fearful  that  they  may  be   imposed  upon. 


TOWN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  a  few  farmers  in  Alth  boro',  who  have  formed 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture.  They  hold  monthly  meetings  for 
discus-ion,  and  are  collecting  a  library.  Such  associa- 
tions will  necessarily  tend  lo  make  this  importanl  pur- 
suit more  Intel  ectnal  and  interesiing.  They  have  cin- 
menced  a  good  work,  and  we  trust  that  the  inhabilanls 
of  other  towns  will  copy  their  example.  On  the  day 
above  mentioned  we,  at  their  request,  addressed  the 
people  of  the  place  upon  a  few  of  the  common,  every- 
day matters  of  husbandry,  and  were  sorry  to  be  obliged 
lo  quit  them  al  ruptly  ;  at  another  time  we  will  gladly 
tell  them  what  the  cars  would  not  wail  for  us  lo  say 
then. 

The  light  soils  of  thatregion  would  be  vastly  improved 
by  copious  dressings  from  their  abundant  bog  holes 
and  wet  meadows.  These  meadows,  many  of  them, 
may  be  very  easily  rendered  vastly  more  productive 
than  ihe  surrounding  uplands.  When  the  farmers  there 
turn  their  attention  more  to  the  draining  and  cultivating 
of  their  wet  lands,  they  \^ill  find  the  labor  more  produc- 
tive tlian  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  such  soil  as  they 
are  accustomed  lo  culiivaie. 


OUR  CONFFE.SSION. 
Conscience  has  been  troubling  us  for  some  weeks  in 
relation  lo  ii  quiries  proposed  by  a  correspondent  near 
Fall  River,  who  was  confined  lo  his  bed  by  a  fractured 
limb.  When  his  letter  was  received,  we  felt  it  a  duty 
to  reply  soon.  But  his  inquiry  whether  the  waste  from 
a  calico  printing  esUblishinent  might  be  rendered  ser-« 
viceable  as  a  manure,  we  were  unable  lo  answer  at  once  ; 
we  hojred  by  thking  tirne  to  learn  something  upon  the 
subject  lh;it  might  enable  us  to  give  a  definite  answer; 
but  we  have  gaineil  nothing  by  the  delay.  Our  conjeC' 
tare  is  that  too  much  copjreias  and  other  substances  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  are  contained  in  this  waste,  and  that 
It  will  be  expensive  fitting  it  for  manure.  A  small 
quanliiy  might  be  iried  by  using  lime  freely  with  it. — 
Our  cfinfession  must  go  still  farther.  We  are  soiry  lo 
say,  but  must  say,  that  we  have  lost  the  communication 
and  do  not  distinctly  recollect  the  other  inquiries  pro- 
posed. If  our  eoriespondent  will  favor  us  ag.iin,  we 
will  endeavor  so  to  use  him  that  he  shall  have  less  cause 
of  complarnt  than  he  has  at  present. 


We  hi  ve  received  the  Premium  List  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Society  frtr  the  Encouiagement  of  Domestic  Indus- 
try, for  US41,  and  will  give  it  an  early  insertion.  I'iie 
Society's  a  mual  Cattle  Show,  &c.  will  take  place  at 
Pawluxet,on  th"  Gth  of  October  next. 
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Mardi,  1841.       |  7A.M.  |  12,  M.  |  6,P..VI.  |    \Viii.4. 

Monday, 
Tiiesdjy, 
Wedn  ''iday, 
Thi'.>day, 
Friilay, 
Sal  ir.iay, 
Sui  day, 


WILLIS'S  LATKST  IMPUOVEUSEKD  SDWEU. 
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CLi'VUK    &    RED   TOP. 

50  Ijcrees  and  l!!0  hhls.  Prime  Clover. 
-'HO  Hugs  Kedlop,  new  seed. 

Herds  Grass  prime  quality,  for  sale  hy 

J.  BUECK  &  Co. 


r.o  l,bl 
March  24 


iproved  Seed  .Sower, invDiiied  the  last  sea- 
son ;  one  nf  the    most  pel  feci  machin,  s  ever  inlru.lu-ed  for 
the  pnrpose.     In  usin?  this  machine,  the  (armer  niai  he  eer- 
.\{    Market   400    Beef   Cattle,    30    yoke    ot  Working    lain  Ihat  hi«  ,seej  is  put    into    the   croun.l,  and  at  the  same 
Oxen,  3.5  Cows  and  Calves,  .'.CO  Sheep,  and  3100  swine,  j  ',",']■'"  ",'      ■     "'  l"'5^''''e  manner.     There    has    l.=?n  a  "reat 
About  75  Beef  Cattle  and  liOO  Swine  unsold.  |  diHieuky  in    muehines    lor  sovvnij  earden   seeds;  ihev  are 

I'lK  ►  s-  lieef  Caltla  -Former    nrice.s    were  no!  »„«.  I  )'"\  "''■, '"  '''"S  "!'•  »'".'  "'S'  '"rmcr  micht  si 


BKKiUTON    MARKt;T.—Mo^^.AT,  March  29,  1H41. 

Reported  for  the  .New  Knchiiiil  F'lriiiHr. 

400    Beef   Cattle,    30    yoke    ot  Working 


Willis's  latest  Imp 


PAK.U  WAIVTED. 

Wanted  lo  purchase  on  credit  or  hire  on  a  lease  of  five  or 
leii  years,  a  small  Ij'jI  i^ood  (arm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  — 
1  he  advertiser  is  enaaijed  in  rearing  swine  and  make.  larM 
quantilics  ol  manure  and  has  it  in  his  power  lo  keep  a  farm 
iM  a  hioh  slate  ol  cultivation.  Any  person  havmo  a  place 
10  dispose  of  or  rent  at  a  reasonahle  price  may  hear  ofa  ten- 
ant l.y  addressing  JOHN  GREY, 
'^''"'■'''""-                               Neponscl   Village,  Dorclicster. 


■  Heef  fault!  — Fiirmer  prices  were  no;  sus- 
tained and  we  reduce  our  quotations,  viz  extra  $1}  ."lO  a 
B  75.  First  quality  $ti  00  a  6  25.  Second  quality 
$5  50  a  5  75.— Thi'rd  quality,  $5  00  a  5  ^5, 

It'orking    Oan  — Sah'S    were    noticed    at    .f 70,  $75 
$85,  U'J.J,  $100   and$l«. 

Co^rs  and  CVi/oes— Sales  $20,  $25,  $28,  $33,  $40 
and  $60. 

Wcc/;.- Lots  ot  $2  50,  3  50,  4  25  and  a  few  extra  G  00 
each. 

Swine.  —More  than  two  thousand  were  sold.  Lots  to 
peddle  were  sold  mostly  at  4  for  sows,  and  5  Hir  barrows. 
A  few  lots  at  4  1-8  and  4  1-4  and  5  1-8  and  5  1-4.  At 
retail  from  i  1-4  to  6. 


over  an  acre  of 


WHOLESALE    PRICES   CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 
SEEDS.     Herds  Grass,  very  little   in  market.     Red  Top, 
new  seed  by  the  hag  60— old  55  c.      Clover— Northern,  very 
little  in  Market. — Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10  c.       P'lax  Seed, 
$1,  37  to  1  50  bu.     Lucerne,  2.5  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S5  37— Genesee  S5  31- Ohio 
$5   13. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  none  —Round  Yel- 
low 51  to  51— Southern  Flat  Yellow  50— White  48  — 
Rye— Northern  60  lo  65— Southern  50  to  65.  Oats— South- 
ern 30  to  31— Northern  35  to  40. 

PROVI.SIO-\S.      Beef-Mess    SlO  50   to    11   00— Prime 
86  50— No.   1   «9  00.     Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess   SI3  00.      Hams— Norlherii    9   c.    per   lb— Southern, 
none.      Lard — Boston    9  c   per   lb. — Southern,  8  to   8  1-2. 
Butter— Lump  18  to  22— Firliin  12  to  IS— Shipping  8  to  14. 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c  — Pigs  6  c. 
HAY,  per  ton,  Sl7  to  17  50— Eastern  Screwed  SI 3  lo  14 
CHH.ESE-Old  11  c— News. 
EGGS.  16. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  but  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  ol  fine  Fleeces  the 
slock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  55  c. — American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  lo  50 — Do. 
3  4  blond,  washed,  44  to  46  — Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40— 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  lo  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  lo  30 
—No  3  do  do  IS  10  20. 


Inn, I  and  noi  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  ibis  ,  ,.„,„ 
conslructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  clog.     In  n-.in-.  this  sow-  ' 
er,  the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  li:s  seed,  and  d'o  the  w<,rk 
at  l.ss  Ihan  one  quarter  the  expense  of  ihe  common    way  of 
so  .vmg  seeds,  and   hav:  it   done  in  a  mu.-h   heller  mann.T  • 
11  ni.eiis  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and   covers    it   over  and' 
rolls  them  down.     It  will    sow  almost  anc  kind    of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  VVurtj^el,  Ti 
Beets,   Parsnips,  Onions.       It    is    higidv 
a  great  number  of  persons   who   used    It  the    past   .season 
(•or  sale  at    i.'^e  N.  E.    Agricultjr.il    Warehouse   and   Seed 

^^°'^  ''y  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


of 


Bkighton,  near  Boston, 

Silualed  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Road,— 6  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  beg 
F  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the   public  that 
they  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount 
for  Forest  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exotic  ' 

,.       L    '^™,''   ''"'■^ss,  including  all    the    varieties 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c 
Vines— Shrubs,  Green  House  Plants,  &c. 
Catalogues'^ niay  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursery, 
trees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safely  m  long  voyages 
Orders  left  at  the  New  England  .Seed  Store  of  J.  Bheck  & 
u  'j       r^'  ='"'^''2,  North  Market  street,  will  be   delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  at  any  part  of  the  city,  free  of 
expense. 
Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  to   the   subscribers 

r.      u        ,VT  .       „  J.  &  F.  WINSHIP. 

Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1841. 


PKl'lT  AND  ORJV.VMENTAL  TKEES,  ifcc. 

.NUHSERV    OF   V.MLLIAM    KENKICK. 

12  1)011  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.— Large  and  new 

additions  (,l  I'.ar  and    Plum   Trees    have  lately 

been  received,  many  kinds  of  which   are   alike 

new  to   our    country,    and    very   extraordinary. 

Siuh  have    been  Uie  seleclioiis  which  have  been 

made  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person  durin"  the 

last   AntuMHi,  where   all   have    been    proved;    those   kinds 

already  well   known  amougst  us  being  identified  by  him  br 

the  wood  and  the  leaf. 

irniDs,    Carrots,  j      A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the^e  fruits  will  soon 
rerominended    by    be  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply. 

Of  the  few  following  fine  kinds  extra  large  numbers  have 
b!en  provided  hir  sale  ;  all  being  very  productive  kmds.  and 
most  of  ihi'm  prodigious  bearers,  and  are  therelbre  calculated 
(or  cidiiy.Uion  to  great  profit,  on  a  great  and  extensive  scale. 
I  hese  ripen  in  succession  in  the  order  named  : 


AGRICU1,TURAI.    IMPLEMB.VTS,   <fcc. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Store  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  street, 
would  inliirm  their  enslnmers  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  A^ri- 
culluial  and  Horticultural  Tools  lo  be  found  in  the  United 
Stales.     Part  of  which  are  the  following  : 


Jargonelle,  Aug. 

Summer    Francreal,  Aug. 

Sept. 
Barllell  or  Williams' B. 

Chrct,  Aug.  Sept. 

Beurre  D'Amaulis,  Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Ducbesse  D'Angouleme, 

Oct.  Nov. 

Gloux  Morceau  or  the 
D'Aremberg  of  the 
French,  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Easter  Beurre,    Dec.  lo  Apr. 

Clion,  or  LeOtire,  very 
large,  for  cooking 
only,  a  prodigious 
liearer,  Bourgmestre 
of  Boston.     "  Winter. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  praclical   Gardener,  of  whom  good   references  can  be 
given,  wiih  a  wife  and  one  child,  wishes  a  situation. 
March  31.  2wis 

BEDFOKD  OATS. 

Just  received  CO  bushels  of  superior  Beilford  Oats.     This 
rariety  is  highly  recommended,  it  not   being  bable  to  blast, 
iDd  very  productive.    For  sale  by 
^March  il.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

SUPERIOR  SEC'D  BARLEV. 

100  liushels  of  extra  heavy  and  clean  Seed  Barley.  Also 
10  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  new  and  superior 
arielv,  for  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

Received  from  Vermont,  30  bushels  Black  Sea  Wheat. 
Uso,  20  bushels  Italian  Spring  Wheat,  raised  in  Warren 
•■f.  H.    For  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 

AN  OX  WA6(»N 

Nearly  new,  for  sale  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO  ,  In- 
uire  at  No.  62  North  Market  Street,  or  at  their  Farm  in 
Irighlon.  Feb.  24. 


1000   Howard's   Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
200  Cultivators. 
100  (Greene's  Straw  Cutters 
60  Willis'        do.         do. 
too  Common    do.         do. 
100     Willis'     Patent     Corn 

Shellers. 
50  Common        do        do. 
2o0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
60      "     Vegetable  Cutters 
50  Common  do.  do 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz.  Scythe  Stones. 
3000    '■     Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


100  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 


do. 


Common 

Spades. 

Grass  Scythes. 

Patent  Snaiths. 

Common     do. 

Hay  Rakes. 

Garden  do. 

Manure  Forks. 

Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100  Draft       do. 

600  Tie  up    do. 

50  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 
25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


150 
100 
500 
300 
200 
500 
200 
200 
300 


Napoleon, 
Louise  Bonne 

D'Avrancbes,  Oct. 

Marie  Louise,  Oct.  Nov 

Passe  Colmar,  Nov.  lo  Feb.  | 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  vjffice,  will  be  promptly 
attended  lo,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

N.  B.  A  few  trees  of"  Van  iVIons'  Leon  le  Clerc  Pears," 
supposed  lo  be  the  best  in  the  world  ;  also,  "  Pitt's  prolific 
Marie."  or  "  Surpasse  Marie  Louise."  The.se  cost  high— 
these  Pears  alone  must,  therefore  be  charged  at  extra  pr'Ices 
or  S2,50  for  ihe  former,  i  nd  S2,00  for  the  latter.  ' 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  March  2. 

PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE  VINES,  &C. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved   kinds. 

2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most  approved  kinds 
and  extra  size— many  of  them  have  borne  ibis 
season. 

,—       App'e,  Cherry  and    Peach  Trees,  of  difl^erent 

kinds. 

500  Quince  Trees. 

40U0  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  lo  15  feet 
high  ;  most  of  them  have  borne  fruit.  Black  Hambur" 
bweetwaler.  Pond's.  "' 

30,000  Grant  Asparagus  Roots. 

Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 

5000  Wilmot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,  lately  intro- 
duced. 

20OO  Cherry  and  Pear  Slocks;  1000  Plums;  Roses  &c  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridgeport  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention.  ' 


Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


SAMUEL  POND. 


CORN  SHELLER. 

CAUTION,  the  public  are  hereby  informed  that  the  sub- 
scriber has  tellers  Patent  for  his  improved  CORN  SHEL- 
LER,  and  all  infringements  on  the  same  will    he  prosecuted 
The  above  machines  are  for  sale 


vari,.ty  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  ^nd    f'-''  ''"'-•'  "^  ""^  "'"•  ='  ""''  ''  ^""'^  Market_stree,,  Bos- 


March  14th. 


C.  WILLIS. 


PRl'IT  TREES  ANO  SCIOWS  FOR  SALE 

The  subscriber,  at  the   Pomological  Garden,  |  ^o'lbi  ^xiet'iTof  ihelaw': 
Salem,  oners  lor  >  ale  a  very  choice  and  exten:  ' 

f,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and    ton 
Apricot  Trees,  Grape  Vines,   Gooseberries,  Red 
and  White  Dutch  Currants,  and  Red  and  While 
Anlw?rp  Raspberries, 

Also,  Scions  of  all   the   European   and   American    Fruits  A  SMALL  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

which  have  been  proved;  all  from  Iruit  bearing  Trees,  pack-       Situated    in    Brainlree,  ten    miles  from   Boston     with 
ed  in  boxes  with   moss,  and  can  be  transported   wiih  safety  ;  Dwelling  House  and  large  Cider  mill  thereon      'The    fiT,.,, 
to  any  part  of  this  country  or  Europe.  I  contains  about  20  acres.     Inquire  of  '         "='a"n 

«,        „      ,,   ,-„  ROBERT  MANNING,     j  NATHANIEL  FAXON, 

Salem,  March  2,  ld4I.  tMayl  I     Feb.  24.  No.  03  North  Market  Street. 


3i-2 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


MARCH  31.  ISll. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Women  in    France. — "  Shame  upon    France, 

falsely  styled  by  its  inhabitants  "  The  Paradise  of 
Woman,"  where  the  female  race  is  degraded  to 
occupations  which  England  never  imposed  on  her 
most  worthless  daughters.  Only  the  young  and 
hardy  of  the  stronger  sex  are  enjployed  in  the  pariti 
trade  of  scavenger  in  England,  none  others  being 
fit  to  cope  with  the  dis:;oiiifbrt  of  stifling  dust  in 
summer,  and  continual  mud  in  winter.  The  streets 
of  Paris,  however,  at  this  moment  oiler  the  distres- 
sing spectacle  of  aged  and  decrepid  women,  tolling 
by  dozens  in  the  wet,  heavy  mud,  with  which  their 
miserable  clothing  is  also  saturated ;  a  dripping 
broom  or  shovel  is  olternately  placed  in  the  girdle 
on  their  back,  and  their  wrinkled  features  are 
scarcely  discernible  through  the  splashing  of 
crowds  of  carriages,  which  whirling  rapidly  among 
these  feeble  old  creatures,  seem  continually  to 
threaten  the  miserable  remnant  of  their  days. 
There  can  scarcely  be  imagined  a  more  deplora- 
ble s;  c'ctacle  than  these  aged  women  toiling  at 
such  heavy  work  without  the  assistance  of  men, 
and  held  so  low  in  the  consideration  of  the  vola- 
tile crowd  that  they  are  notunfrequently  thrown 
down  by  heedless  drivers. 

"  Another  class  of  work  which  frequently  falls 
to  the  lot  of  aged  woman  is  the  fatiguing  and  chil- 
ly labor  of  carrying  water,  during  the  severe 
weatbr>r,  to  houses  where  the  fountains  and  pumps 
are  fozen.  As  some  of  the  families  supplied  live 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  floors  of  the  tall  houses,  the 
tread-nill  task  of  the  infirm  poor  creatures  is  hardly 
paid  by  the  two  sous  charged  per  bucket. 

"A  third  class  of  severe  labor,  often  imposed  on 
women  liere  is  the  sawing  and  cutting  up  of  wood 
for  fuel,  which  they  do  in  all  weathers  in  the  ex- 
posed and  windy  court  yards.  At  the  wood  stores 
purchasers  can  only  procure  wood  in  large  pieces 
as  it  comes  from  the  forest;  it  is  therefore,  a  trade 
to  cut  up  the  blocks  into  convenient  lengths  for 
the  fire  places,  and  near  the  woodstores  is  general- 
ly seen  a  collection  of  men  and  women,  waiting  to 
be  engaged  for  that  purpose.  The  women  are 
singularly  expert  with  their  sharp  little  saws,  which 
glide  rapidly  through  the  logs  placed  on  a  cross- 
legged  stand  like  a  portable  garden  chair  ;  they 
then,  unassisted,  carry  heavy  loads  of  the  cut  wood 
to  its  destination  in  the  cellars  or  up  the  eternal 
stairs,  and  finally  with  a  few  sous,  and  the  mighty 
perquisite  of  the  saw-dust,  they  set  off  happy  and 
singing  to  seek  a  similar  toil." — Eng.  paper. 


Father   Mathew's    Temperance  Roll. A 

gentleman  who  lately  visited  Cork  says:  "I  was 
disappointed  in  my  wish  to  meet  Father  Mathew, 
who  was  in  Dublin,  where  he  had  enrolled  o-rcat 
numbers.  1  looked  over  the  books  at  his  home. 
They  are  very  neatly  kept,  and  resemble  large 
ledgers.  The  number  registered  was  above  one 
million  and  a  half,  and  there  are  immense  numbers 
taken  in  the  country  and  registered.  I  believe 
the  total  may  be  fairly  stated  at  two  millions  and 
a  half." 


GARDEN   SRL'.DS, 

For  sale  i)y  Joseph  Bkeck  &  Gc.  at  the  New  England 
Parmeb  Okfice,  No.  61  and  62  North  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  suhscriliers  would  inform  itie  public  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore oifereil  Iiy  sale  in  this  city,  enibrucinir  every  variety 
of  Fields  Kitchen,  Garden^  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Cliniaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  havint^ 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  sucli  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  coiifideiilly  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  (riends.  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season-  LJoxes  lor  retailing  from  S  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS 

Rata  Baga 


AVHITB  CARROT. 

A  quantity  of  this  new  and  valuable  root  is  offered  for 
sale  at  I  he  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No  52 
North  Market  street. 

Also- New  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  MANGEL  VVURT- 
ZEL— considered  a  superior  variety 

Feb.  10.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


Sugar  Beet. 

Mangel  Wurtzel. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  )  superior 

Yellow  do.  ^  varieties. 

Carrol  Long  Orange. 

'*      Allringham. 

"      New  White, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheat — various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Ballatiiie's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turuip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

BucKwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.     )    ,     tt  j 

Locust.  for  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Artichoke,  Asparagus,. Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Brocc<di,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cohflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
s>rts,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress, Egg 
Plant.  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  iri  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra. 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tans,  Radish  of  torts. 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

6SVVEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjoram.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Surnmersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &e. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  he  accommodated — each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  jirinled  directions.  Price  .^0  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
States.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


STRAWBKRRIES  ! 


S  I  RA^VBBRRIES  t 

The  subscriber  would  ofier  to  the  public,  the  present 
season,  his  Selected  Collection,  consisting  of  seecn  varieties ; 
they  are  such  as  have  stood  the  lest  of  a  Jair  trial  for 
sei^cn  years,  and  all  grown  by  the  siib.scriber. 

Vl'arren's  Seeding  AJeihven,  a  new  and  valuable  kind,  a 
free  hearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy;  Iruit  measuring  5  12 
inches  have  been  exhibited  the  present  season.  This  va- 
riety can  be  warranted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  varieties  grown, 
and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large  quantity,  with 
the  .same  cullivalion,  as  anv  other  ever  oilered.  The  price 
ofthis  Seedling  is  S.5  00  per  hundred  plants 

Methvrn  Castle. —  Fruit  extremely  birge,  high  flavored 
and  showy  ;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  .shown  this 
season  six  inches  in  circumferiince.  Price  three  dollars  per 
hundred  plants 

Keen's  Seedling.  —  A  very  superior  variety,  fruil  very 
large,  rich  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored. 
Price  three  dollars  per  huurired. 

Royal  Scarlet. — Fruit  long  oval  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer,  and  very  hardy.    Price  two  dollars. 

Hauibois. — Fruit  larger  than  ""nglish  Wood,  exceedingly 
numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the  plant.— 
Price  two  dollars. 

Early  Virginia  — This  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  lor  market,  a  free  bearer  and  very  hardy.  Price 
two  dollars 

English  IVood — Fruit  well  known  for  years.  Price  one 
dollar. 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  be  warranted  to  be 
free  from  mixtures,  and  shall  also  be  young  and  healthy, 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  inclosing  the  amount 
for  the  order,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be  promptly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  plants  carefully  forwarded  agreeably  to 
directions.  JAMES  L.  L.  F.  W.1RREN. 

March,  24.  Nonantum   Vale,  Brighton. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs;  the  mould  board 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  lay  the  furrow  completchj  over, 
turning  in  every  particle  of  grass  or  stubble,  and  leaving  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Prouty  &  Mears,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rocky, 

BEGIN    WITH    Ma.    HoWAED'S.'' 

At  the  above  mentioned  trial  the  Howard  Plough  did 
more  work,  with,  the  same  pojver  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  e.rhibiled.  No  other  turned  more  than  twentysevea 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  the 
Howard  Plough  turved  tivenlynine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  power  of  team  !  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  without 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside:  this  shoe  likev.ise  secures 
the  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  $15.  A  Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
S;o  50,  and  with  cutter  Si,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  S2  60 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Nos.  51  &  S2  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Feb.  24. 

PURE  SPERM  OIIi. 

EDMUND  T.   HASTINGS   &   CO.,  No.    101  State  St. 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  Winter,  Springand  Fall  Sperm  Oil 
bleached   and    unbleached  ;  which   they   warrant    to   be  of 
the  best  quality    and    to   burn  without  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  1,  1841.  isly 

FOR    SAI-E. 

A  small  House  in  Medford  containing  nine  rooms,  with  a 
barn,  &.C.,  and  near  the  depot  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road. For  terms,  apply  to  JONATHAN  BROOKS,  near 
the  premises.  3w*  March  16. 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMBAKI) 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17. 

NEW  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscribers  have  received  from  LonJon  a  clioice  col- 
lection of  Flower  Seeds,  which,  with  those  raised  by  them- 
selves, constitule  all  worthy  of  cullivation.  Price  from  6  1-4 
to  25  cents  per  paper.  Assortment  of  those  marked  6  1-4 
cents,  20  papers  for  one  dollar,  and  others  in  the  .same  pro- 
portion. JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


TRACE  CHAIKS. 

Just  received,  direct  from  the  English  manufacluresr  8 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  6  to  1 1  lect  long,  suitable  lor 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  BRECK  &  C('. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

a  weekly  paper. 

The  Eililorial  department  of  this  paper   having  come 
into  the  hands  of  the    subscriber,  he    is  now    aiitlinrizcd    1 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public    that  the  price  of 
the  piiper  is  reduced.     In    future    the    terms  will    be  .^2 
per  year  in  advance,  or  lf;2  50  if  not  paid  witliiii    thirty 

''^*'  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — Postniasters  aru  required  by   law  to   frank  alt 
siiliscriptions  and   remittances   for  newspapers,  without., 
exiiense  to  subscribers. 
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For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


KINDNESS  TO    ANIMALS— SHELTER   FOR 

SV^'INE  IN  WINTER. 
"  Blessed  are  the  mrreifal,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
There  «ire  few  tilings  more  revoltino'  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  (rood  man,  than  unkind  treatment  to  ani- 
mals. Such  an  abs.'nce  of  mercy  as  some  men'?] 
evince  towards  the  su'leless  creatures  over  which 
by  the  unmerited  goodness  of  God,  they  have  do- 
minion, betokens,  in  my  estimation,  a  lack  of  all 
(he  qualities  whicii  comprise  the  character  of  a 
good  man — it  indicates,  indeed,  a  depraved  heart. 
This  may  be  lliought  strong  language,  but  my  ob- 
servation justifies  it. 

Regard  for  Uie  wants  and  feelings  of  the  speech- 
less brute,  is  a  _;o«-el  trait  in  the  human  charac- 
ter— und  to  me  it  is  indicative  of  a  virtuous  dispo- 
sition am!  a  feeling  iieart.  It  is  an  incumbent 
duty,  [irompted  by  iho  spirit  of  goodne.ss,  by  the 
deper'lant  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  brute, 
and  c  ijoined  by  Him  who  gave  man  his  authority 
over  the  htasts. 

Emertani  ig  these  sentiments,  Mr  Editor,  it  was 
with  no  ordiiiury  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  read  in 
J^our  last  the  communication  of  "  A  Farmer,"  in 
which  ha  broaches  the  subject  of  providing  a  more 
comfortable  shelter  for  swine  in  winter.  It  is  high 
time  that  public  attention  was  e.\cited  upon  this 
matter.  The  practice  which  prevails  to  so  great 
an  extent  among  (tirmers,  of  taking  care  for"  the 
comfort  of  their  other  animals  and  leaving  their 
ewine  to  comfort  themselves  as  best  they  can,  is  an 
error  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  as  detrimental  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  farmer  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity.  I  am  heartily'glad 
your  correspondent  has  brought  the  subject  to  pub- 
lic attention  ;  for,  in  the  light  1  view  it,  it  is  one  of 
equal  moment  wjth  "the  comparative  value  of 
Berkshires,"  or  any  other  topic  which  at  present  em- 
ploys the  pens  of  your  correspondents. 

The  neglect  (cruelty,  in  reality,)  manifested  bv 
some  farmers  towards  their  swine,  is  reprehensible 
in  the  extreme.  I  have  seen  hog-pens,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  with  crevices  in  the  most  exposed 
points  half  an  inch  in  width,  through  which  the 
cold  wind  and  tlie  storm  had  free  access  to  the 
poor  animals  within  when  they  sought  their  nest, 
and  the  entrance  to  that  wretched  apartment  entire- 
ly open  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  being  closed. 
Such  pens  frequently  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller', 
and  the  spectacle  always  excites  in  my  mind  a  sus- 
picion, that  the  owner  is  no  better  citizen  than  he 
should  be — most  likely,  is  a  man  destitute  of  kind 
feelings,  or  one  who  has  benumbed  his  sensibilities 
by  the  poison  liquid  of  the  dram  shop.  As  Dow,  jr. 
says,  "I  have  an  antipathy  to  such  men." 

Though  I  cannot  join  with  your  correspondent 
in  pronouncing  the  sufferers  in  question  either 
"beautiful"  or  "  noble,"  as  general  characteristics 
of  the  genus  suiue,  yet  I  certainly  would  not  have 
them  excluded  fr-jm  the  pale  of  humanity    simply 


because  they  are  hogs.      They   are  peculiarly  en- 
titled to  the  farmer's    care,  as    they    constitute,  or 
may  be  made  to  constitute,  one  of  the  chief  sources 
fl(  his  pecuniary  income:   this  consideration    alone 
should  ensure  them  kind   treatment— at  least   com- 
mon kindness,  which  they  cannot  now,  in  too  many 
instances,  be  said  to  receive.     Their  claims  to  tlii.s 
are  just  and  indisputable: — they    are    not,  like  too 
many  of  the  bipeds  who  feed  upon  them,  consumers 
merely — they  are  in  an  eminen    degree  producers  : 
if    permitted,    they     cheerfully    remunerate     their 
owner  for  all   the  cure   bestowed  upon    them  while 
living,  and    having  accomplished    the  chief  object 
of  their  life — to  die — by  their  death    they  increase 
his  profits.      Why    then,  in    the  name  of  justice  I 
ask,  are  they  so  generally    slighted.'     Upon    what 
principle  of  right,  reason,  or  humanity,  is  the  prac- 
tice founded,  of  leaving  them  in  a  great  measure  un- 
protected from  the  "  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm  " 
and  the  pinchings  of  cold,  while  other  animals,  less 
useful  even,    are  provided    with    comfortable    ami 
adequate  shelter  .'     The  partiality  cannot  be  justi- 
fied :  it  is  an  evil— a  crying  evil,  that  calls  for  im- 
mediate remedy.      And  if  our  farmers  who  are  cul- 
pable in  this  respect*  still  manifest  any  apathy    or 
reluctance  to  move  in  the  desired    reform,  I  would 
suggest,  Mr  Editor,   as  a   means  of   effecting    the 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  an  as- 
sociation of   humane    persons  be    formed    in    each 
town,  entitled  "  the  Society  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  Swine  in  u'inter."     The  age   is  prolific  in 
projects  for   benevolent  purposes,  and    I    can  con- 
ceive of   but  few  better  calculated  to  subserve  the 
cause  of  humanity  than  the  one  I   have  suggested, 
although  its  novelty  may   excite  a  smile.     At   any 
rate,  let  something    be   done,  by    some  means — by 
the  voice  of  the  potent  press  or    by    private    influ- 
ence— through  the  agency  of  association  or  by  in- 
dividual example — to  open  the  eyes  and  soften  the 
hearts  of  those,  whose  unjust,  ungenerous,  and  un- 
merited treatment  ol  their  swine,    indicates   blind- 
ness to  their  own  interests  and   hardness  of  heait. 
Your    correspondent  has   contributed  his  mite    to- 
wards this  end,  and    is  entitled    to  much    praise  for 
his   active  benevolence  in  coming    forward  as   an 
advocate  in  behalf  of  those  who,  though  In  sotne  re- 
spects  resembling  their  master,  are  destitute  of  his 
faculty  of  pleading  their  own  case. 

J.  II.   D. 


PREMIUM  LIST 
Of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture—  1 811. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  announce  to  the  pub- 
lic their  intention  to  ofter  in  premiums  not  only  the 
sum  granted  by  the  government,  but  the  whole 
amount  of  the  income  of  their  own  funds;  and  as 
they  again  omit  for  the  ensuing  year  their  Cattle 
Show  at  Brighton,  they  propose  in  addition  to  their 


usual    premiums   on   agricultural    experiments,  the 
following  premiums  : 

For  Stock. 

From  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  annual  Shows  of  the  Essex  County 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Plymouth  County  Atrri. 
cultural  Society,  and  the  llamp.shire,  Franklin  and 
Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  respectively,  in  the 
autumn  of  1841.      Among  other  objects, 

For  the  best  full  blooded  bull,  of  an  imported 
breed,  not  less  than  one  year  old,  on  satisfactory 
assurance  being  given  that  he  shall  be  kept  for 
use,  in  some  county  of  the  State,  at  least  nine 
months  from  the  day  of  exhibition. 
For  the  second  best  ditto. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  full  blood,  of  an  import- 
ed breed,  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ten 
years  old,  with  salisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  her  milk  and  the  manner  in 
whicli  she  has  been  fed. 
For  the  seiond  best  ditto. 

For  the    best   full    blooded  heifer,  of   imported 
breed,  that  has  been    milked    not    less  than    three 
months,  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the   quantity 
and  quality  of  her  milk. 
For  the  second  best  ditto. 

For  the  best  yearling  full  blooded  heifer,  of  im- 
ported breed. 

For  the  best    pair  of  working  oxen,    taking  into 
view  their  size,  power  and  training. 
For  the  second  best  ditto. 

For  the  best  pair  of  three  year  old  steers,  taking 
into  view  their  size,  power,  &c. 

The  amounts  of  the  premiums  for  the  foregoing, 
will  be  particularly  specified  in  the  premium"  lists 
of  said  Societies  ;  and  no  premium  will  be  award- 
ed to  any  animal  which  has  heretofore  had  a  pre- 
mium of  the  State  Society. 

Competitors  will  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  said  Societies  respectively, 
and  also  to  give  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention 
to  offer  animals  for  the  foregoing  premiums,  to  Ben- 
jamin Guild,  Esq.,  Boston,  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture, on  or  before  Monday  preceding  the  d°ays  of 
exhibition  respectively. 

For  the  Best  Cultivated  Farms. 


'I  may  safely  presume  that  few  stch   f  re  to  be   found 

among  your  subscribers,  Mr  E.litor;  for  those  wlio  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  a  paper  devoted  lo  Iheir  occupa- 
tion, are  generally  better  economists  and  better  men. 


For  the  best  cultivated  farm,  on  which  no  pre- 
mium has  before  been  given,  of  not  less  than  TO 
acres,  exclusive  of  wood  land,  regard  being  had  to 
the  quantity  of  produce,  the  manner  and  expense 
of  cultivation,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
farm,  ^g^g 

For  the  next  best,  ]5q 

For  the  next  best,  jnQ 

For  the  next  best,  75 

For  the  next  best,  50 

For  the  next  best,  gs 

To  obviate  the  objections  which  some  claimants 
for  premiums  may  have  to  making  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  condition,  products  and  management 
of  their  respective  farms,  as  heretofore  required,  the 
Trustees  propose  to  relieve  them  of  this  trouble  by 
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an  insprclion,  either  personally  or  by    an  agent,  of 
the  farms  which  may  be  offered  for  premium. 

The  person  or  persons  making;  the  inspection, 
will  require  of  the  re-pective  owners  or  occupants 
of  fiirrns,  answers  to  the  followinir  inquiries: 

Of  liow  much  land  does  your  farm  consist,  ex- 
clusive of  wood  land? 

What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  ;  does  it  consist 
of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam  or  peat  ? 

If  of  a" part  or  all  of   the    above   kinds,  what   do 
you  consider  the  best  method  of  improving  them  ? 
How    many    acres  do    you  till,   and    how    many 
cartloads  of  manure,  (moaning  by  cartloads  30  bush- 
els at  least,)  do  you  {renerally  put  on  an  acre  ? 

Is  your  manure  applied  in  its  long,  or  green 
state,  or  in  compost  ? 

Do  you  spread  and  plough  in  your  manure,  put 
upon  fields  to  be  planted  with  corn  or  potatoes,  or 
put  it  into  the  hills  ? 

What  is  your  method  of  ploughing  and  cultiva- 
tin"'  green  sward  ? 

How  many    acres  of   upland    do   you   mow,  and 
what  is  the  average  quantity  of  hay  upon  an  acre  ? 
How  many  acres  of  grass  land  do  you    irrigate; 
at  what  season  and  how  long  do  you  allow  the  wa- 
ter to  flow  your  land,  and  what  is  the  effect? 

Do  you  manure  the  land  irrigated,  or  any  other 
land  you  mow,  how  much  to  an  acre,  and  what 
kind  of  manure  do  you  put  on  ? 

How  many  acres  of  low  land,  not  suitable  for 
the  plough,  do  you  mow,  and  what  is  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  hay  cut  the  present  year? 

What  is  your  method  of  reclaiming  low,  bog  or 
peat  lands,  and  what  has  been  your  success  ? 

How  many  acres  of  corn  have  you  planted  the 
present  season  ;  what  was  your  mode  of  preparing 
the  ground  and  the  seed,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
manure  used  to  an  acre,  the  manner  of  applying  it, 
and  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  to  an  acre  ? 

How  many  acres  did  you  plant  with  potatoes  the 
present  year;  what  was  your  method  of  planting, 
your  manner  of  cultivating,  and  what  the  average 
quantity  raised  on  an  acre,  and  what  kinds  did  you 

plant. 

What  number  of  acres  of  other  vegetables  did 
you  plant,  what  kinds,  and  how  many  bushels  of 
produce  had  you  to  the  acre,  and  to  what  use  shall 
you  apply  them  ? 

How  many  acres  of  grain  did  you  sow  the  pre- 
sent year;  what  kind  of  grain  and  at  what  times; 
how  was  the  ground  prepared  ;  what  quantity  of 
seed  did  you  sow  on  an  acre  ?  If  you  have  raised 
wheat,  of  what  kind  ;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
was  it  sown  with  or  without  using  lime  ?  | 

How  many  acres  have  you  laid  down  to  grass  the  j 
present  season  ;  at  what  time  in    the  year   did  you 
BOW  it;  how  much    seed  to    the    acre;  and  was    it 
sowed  alone  or  with  a  grain  crop  ? 

What  are  your  means  and  what  your  manner  of 
collecting  and  making  manure  ? 

How  many  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  do  you  keep  through  the  year?  What  is 
the  size  of  your  barn  or  barns,  and  h;ive  you  a  cel- 
lar under  them  ?     Is  your  manure  covered  ? 

Are  your  cows  of  native,  foreign,  or  mixed  breed? 
What  is  your  management  of  calves  intended  to 
be  raised  ? 

How  much  butter  did  you  make  this  year,  and 
how  many  cheese,  and  what  proportion  of  it  new- 
milk  ? 

How  many  sheep  do  you  keep,  and  of  what  breed  ? 
How  many  pounds  of  wool  do  you  get  from  your 
sheep  ?     What  is  your  manner  of  housing,  penning. 


rearing  and  feeding  them,  especially  in  winter  and 
at  the  time  of  laubing?  At  what  time  do  your 
sheep  lamb  ;  and  what  proportion  of  their  young 
die,  and  from  what  causes? 

How  many  swine  did  you  keep,  what  quantity 
of  pork  did  ynu  make,  and  of  what  breed  were  your 
swine  ? 

What  do  you  feed  them  upon  through  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  on  what  do  you  fatten  them  ? 

How  many  cartloads  of  manure  do  ytiu  take  from 
your  hog-styes  in  a  year,  and  of  what  materials  is 
it  made  ? 

What  number  of  hands  is  employed  on  yimr 
farm,  and  what  do  yon  pay  for  labor  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  your  apple  trees  ?  Arc 
they  of  natural  or  grafted  fruit?  What  use  do 
you  make  of  the  fruit  ? 

What  number  of  fruit  trees  have  you  exclusive 
of  apple  trees  ? 

Have  your  trees  been  attacked  by  canker  worms 
or  borers,  and  what  is  your  method  of  destroying 
them  ? 

In  the  cultivation  of  your  farm,  do  you  allow  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  ? 

The  trustees  are  desirous  that  these  questions 
should  be  answered  with  as  much  particularity  as 
possible.  The  applicant  will  not,  however,  be  re- 
quired to  answer  them  under  oath,  but  according 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  Trustees  hope  and  believe  that  by  the  meth- 
od proposed,  many  important  facts  may  be  elicited, 
and  the  farming  community  enabled  to  derive  much 
useful  information  from  the  skill  and  experience  of 
practical  farmers. 

N.  B.  Claims  to  be  addressed  to  Benjamin 
Guild,  Esq.,  in  Boston,  before  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober next. 


(Form  of  the  Application.) 
To  Benj.  Guild,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Sir, — The  subscriber,  living  in  the  town  of 
hereby  makes  known  his    intention  of  applying  for 
a  premium  for  the  best  farm,  and   offers    the  same 
for  inspection. 

Rolntion  of  Crops. 

For  the  best  rotation  of  crops  on  the   same  land, 

not  less  than  two  acres,  for   three  or    four  years  in 

succession,  commencing  when  it  is  in  grass,       $7;> 

Premium  to   be  claimed  in    December,    1841  or 

1842. 

It  is  expected  the  applicant  will  state  the  quali- 
ty and  condition  of  the  land,  when  he  first  ploughs 
or  breaks  it  up  ;  the  manner  of  preparing  it  each 
year,  specifying  the  times  of  ploughing,  the  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  manure  used,  the  seed,  whether 
potatoes,  Indian  corn  or  other  grain,  planted  or 
sown,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  grass  seed,  the 
time  when  sown,  and  whether  with  grain  or  alone, 
and  the  quantity  or  produce  each  year,  including 
the  last.  The  applicant's  own  statement,  signed, 
but  not  sworn  to,  is  all  that  will  be  required. 

Vegetable  and  Grain  Crops. 
For  the  greatest  quantity  on   an  acre — 
Of  potatoes,  not  less  than  500  bushels, 

'    carrots, 

'    ditto  on  half  an  acre, 

'    mangel -wurtzel, 

'    ditto  on  half  an  acre, 

'    sugar  beet, 

'    ditto  on  half  an  acre, 

'    nita  baga, 

'    ditto  on  half  an  acre, 


'    cabbages,  free  from  earth  when  weighed,   20 
'    ditto  on  half  an  acre,  10 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of   vegetables    (grain, 
peas,  beans  excepted)  for    home    consumption    and 
not  for  sale:  raised  for  the    keeping  of   stock,    re- 
gard being  had  to  the  size  of  the  farm  in  proportion 
to  the  crop,   and  to  the  number  of   the  stock  kept ; 
and  also  to    the  respective  value  of  the  vegetables 
as  fond,  and  the  expense  of  raising  the  same,      $30 
For  the  greatest  quantity  on  an  acre — 
Of  Indian  corn,  (not  less  than  80  bushels,  75  lbs. 
in  the  ear  to  be  considered  a  bushel,)        $30 
'    wheat,  liot  less  than  25  buslicis,  20 

'    barley,  not  less  than  45  bushels,  20 

'    rye,  not  less  than  30  bushels,  20 

'    dry  peas,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  25 

'    dry  beans,  not  less  than  10  bushels,  25 

'    mustard  seed,  _  ■^" 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  quantity  of  land 
specified  above,  is  in  each  case  to  be  in  one  piece. 
And  the  claimant  of  any  of  the  above  premiums, 
shall,  with  one  other  person,  make  a  statement  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief, 
to  the  following  particulars,  and  shall  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  measurement  of  the  land  by  some 
sworn  surveyor. 

The  particulars  are — 

1.  The  ccmdition  of   the  land  in   the    spring   of 

1841. 

2.  The  product  and  general  state  of  cultivation 
and  quality  of  manure  used  upon  it   the    preceding 

year. 

3.  The  quantity  of   manure  the  present    season. 

4.  The  quantity  of  STed  used. 

5.  The  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  weeding, 
and  harvesting  the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duct ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  after  the 
whole  produce  for  which  a  premium  is  claimed,  is 
harvested,  and  the  entire  expense  of  cultivation. 

C.  At  least  forty  bushels  of  the  vegetable,  for 
which  a  premium  is  claimed,  (except  onions  and 
common  turnips,)  are  to  be  weighed,  and  ."ni  pounds 
free  from  dirt,  will  be  considered  as  a  busiiel. 


.$30 
30 
15 
30 
15 
30 
15 
30 
15 


Experiments,  Discoveries  and  Inventions. 
For  an  effectual  and  satisfactory  mode  of   extir- 
pating the  worm  that  attacks  the  locust  tree,   $100 
For  a  new,  effectual,  and  satisfactory  mode  (jf  ex- 
tirpating the  borer  which  attacks  the  apple  tree,  $50 
For  t°he  experiment  of  turning  in  green  crops  as 
a   manure,  on  a  tract  not  less   than  one    acre,  and 
proving  its  utility,  giving  an  account  in  writing,  of 
the  process  and  the    result;  and    particularly    de- 
scribing the  condition  of  the  ground  before  turning 
in  the  crop— the  kind  of  crop— when   sowed    and 
when  ploughed  in,  v^" 

For  any  newly  invented  agricultural  implement 
or  machine,  superior  to  any  designed  for  the  same 
use,  a  reward  not  exceeding  50  nor  less  than  10 
dollars,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

To  the  person  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction 

of  the  Trustees  that  his    mode  of   rearing,  feeding 

and  fattening  neat  cattle  is  best,  $20 

Manures. 

For  the  best  dissertation    on  different    manures, 

and  on  their    practical    application  to    the    various 

soils  in  this  Commonwealth,  $100 

Apple  Oi  chords. 

For  the  best  apple  orchard,  in  any  county  of  the 

Commonwealth,  planted  out  not  le.ss    than  two,  nor 

more  than  ten  years  before  April,  1841— regard  be- 
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ing  hud  to  lilt-  niiiiibpr  and  condition  of  the  trees, 
tlie  kind  oC  fruit,  and  tlie  mode  of  treatment,  which 
must  be  cK-scribed,  $,50 

For  the  second  best,  ;W 

Chiims  to  be  addressed  to  Bi.'njaniin  Guild,  IW]., 
ill  Boston,  free  of  expense,  on  or  before  tlie  first 
day  of  September  next. 

Claims  for  the  premitims  on  vegetable  and  irriiin 
crops,  nianores,  experiments  and  inventions,  to- 
gellu-r  u  itii  the  evidences  required,  are  to  be  in 
wri;inL',  and  sent  free  of  expense  to  Benj.  Guild, 
Ksq.,  in  Boston,  Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  December  next,  and  they 
will  be  examined  by  the  committee,  previous  to  the 
5tli  day  of  December. 

It  IS  understood  that,  whenever  merely  from 
want  of  competition,  any  of  th(!  claimants  may  bo 
considered  entitled  to  the  premium,  under  a  literal 
construction,  yet,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
the  object  so  offered  is  not  deserving  of  any  re- 
ward, the  judj.es  shall  have  a  right  to  reject  such 
claims.  Persons  to  whom  premiums  shall  be 
awarded,  may,  at  their  option,  have  an  article  of 
plate  with  suitable  inscriptions,  in  lieu  of  the  money. 

In  cases  where  pecuniary  premiums  are  offered, 
the  'J'riistees  may,  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  competitors,  award  either  the  Socie- 
ty's gold  or  silver  medals,  in  lieu  of  the  pecuniary 
premium  annexed  to  the  several  articles. 

If  any  competitor  for  any  of  the  Society's  pre- 
miums shall  he  discovered  to  have  used  any  disen- 
giMuious  measures,  by  which  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety liave  been  defeated,  such  person  shall  not 
only  forfeit  the  premiums  which  may  have  been 
awarded  to  him,  but  be  rendered  incapable  of  be- 
ing ever  after  a  competitor  for  any  of  the  Society's 
premiums. 

The  Treasurer  will  pay  all  premiums  awarded, 
on  demand. 

All  premiums  not  demanded  within  six  months 
after  they  shall  have  been  awarded,  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  have  been  generously  given  to  aid  the  funds 
of  the  Society. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

PE'l'ER  C.  BROOKS, 
ELIAS  PHINNEY, 
JOHN  C.  WARREN, 
HENRY  CODMAN, 

March,  J841.  Committee. 

From  the  Farmer's  Gazette. 

CANKER  WORMS— CHICKENS. 

Mr  Storer — I  wish  through  the  medium  of 
your  (I'azette,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens 
to  a  fact  which  occurred  within  my  own  personal 
knowledge;  and  if  like  causes  produce  like  effects. 
{and  I  see  no  reason  in  this  case  why  they  will  not,) 
a  fact  of  importance  to  all  who  are  sufferers  from 
the  ravages  of  tlie  canker  worm.     The  fact  is  this : 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  I  purchased  three  hens, 
which  raised  a  brood  of  chickens  each.  When  my 
fruit  trees  in  my  garden  became  literally  covered 
with  the  canker  worm,  I  thrashed  them  with  a  pole 
to  the  ground,  where  they  were  picked  up  by  the 
chickens  as  greedily  as  they  would  pick  up  corn 
or  grain.  Several  times  a  day  I  fed  them  in  this 
manner,  until  I  had  entirely  cleared  my  trees  of 
the  worms.  Now,  as  to  the  result:  in  the  month 
of  November  last,  in  some  very  ivarm  days,  when 
the  moths  were  crowding  up  the  elms  in  front  of 
my  residence    by    hundreds,  I    made    repeated  ex- 


aminations of  my  fruit  trees  in  the  garden,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  moths  from  ascending  ; 
but  to  my  surprise,  I  found  (nor  could  I  discover) 
but  a  single  moth  on  a  tree  in  my  garden,  where 
there  had  been  for  several  successive  years  before, 
as  many  millions  of  worms  as  tlirro  were  locusts  in 
Egypt. 

This  method  I  believe,  will  be  found  altogether 
the  most  simple  and  economical,  of  ridding  effec- 
tually our  gardens  of  this  troublesome  insect,  for 
it  will  be  found  that  the  chickens  while  youn?,  are 
of  immense  advantage  in  oilier  res|iects  than  mere- 
ly to  (^lear  off  the  canker  worms.  The  millions  of 
insects  of  every  descri|)tion,  which  are  revelling  in 
luxury  on  our  cucumbers,  our  cabbages,  and  in 
fact  ever;/  vegetable  in  the  garden,  at  a  heavy  tax 
upon  our  labor  and  patience,  are  ei)lireh/  eradii;ate<l 
by  these  industrious  birds.  As  soon  as  it  is  light 
in  the  morning,  and  before  the  cut  worm  has  fin- 
ished his  depredations  upon  our  beans  and  cucum- 
bers and  retreated  in  safety  to  his  bed  in  the 
ground,  they  have  found  and  stopped  his  mischief. 
Then  again,  in  the  winter  you  have  the  pleasure 
of  picking  their  bones  in  a  fricassee,  or  a  pie,  or 
any  other  method  you  prefer. 

But  their  value  as  a  complete  annihilator  of  the 
canker  worm,  is  beyond  praise.  Let  a  farmer  but 
sf-t  four  or  five  coops  in  his  orchard  of  a  hundred 
trees,  and  by  a    little   attention  for    a    few  days  in 

cleaning  the  trees,  his  work  is  done   for  years the 

race  is  deslruijtd.      It  is,  in  my  opinion,   better  than 
all  the  lead  pipe  in  the  country,  and  no  expense. 
Yours,  &c.,  G.  F.  H.  R. 

^tew  Haven,  March  10,  1841. 


THE  DAHLIA. 
The  Dahlia  certainly  deserves  to  rank  amongst 
the  finest  flowers  of  the  garden.  Its  size,  texture, 
and  almost  endless  variety  makes  it  a  favorite  wlier- 
ever  it  is  introduced.  A  few  observations  on  its 
cultivation  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to 
the  lovers  of  flowers.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years 
since  it  was  cultivated  in  this  neighborhood  ;  for 
several  years  at  first  the  roots  generally  were  de- 
stroyed  during  the  succeeding  winter,  and  wo  had 
to  receive  an  annual  supply  from  the  east.  Expe- 
rience taught  us  that  we  had  killed  them  with  kind- 
ness, like  many  fond  mothers  do  their  children. 
We  put  them  up,  and  were  so  very  careful  of  them 
that  the  warmth,  I  suspect,  rotted  them.  Raisins 
some  plants  from  the  seed,  most  of  them  produced 
single  flowers,  and  were  not  thought  worth  any 
care  to  preserve  them.  They  were  taken  up  and 
laid  in  a  heap  in  the  garden,  and  covered  up  with 
earth,  taking  care  to  cover  them  deep  enough  to 
prevent  the  frosts  of  winter  from  reaching  them  : 
next  spring  they  were  lound  to  be  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. Since  that  I  have  left  them  in  the  garden 
during  winter  where  they  growed,  and  if  a  little 
earth  or  trash  of  any  kind  is  piled  over  them,  to 
prevent  the  frost  from  touching  them,  they  are  uni- 
formly found  in  fine  health  in  the  spring.  No  root 
can  be  more  hardy  which  is  so  easily  destroyed  by 
frost;  they  can  resist  frost  little  better  if  any  than 
the  sweet  potato,  but  they  will  lie  in  the  ground 
for  two  years  and  remain  sound  if  not  touched  by 
frost  I  would  advise  those  who  prefer  letting 
them  remain  where  they  grew,  to  rai^e  them  in 
the  spring  and  again  return  them  to  the  ground  af- 
ter dividing  the  bunch  of  roots.  In  taking  them 
up,  the  ground  is  made  loose  and  better  prepared 
to  give  a  fine  plant  than  if  the  root  remains,  and   it 


is  beneficial  to  divide  the  clump  of  roots,  indepen- 
dent of  multiplying  your  stock.  But  one  stock 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  even  if  tne  whole  root 
is  left  in  the  ground.  No  root  will  throw  out  a 
shoot  that  has  not  a  part  of  ti.e  old  stock  where  it 
enters  the  clump  of  roots;  in  dividing  them  that 
must  be  well  attended  to,  for  ih.'  largest  root,  bro- 
ken off  below  this  juncture,  may  be    cast  aside it 

is  useless  to  plant  it. 

Nothing  grows  better  from  the  slips  than  the 
dahlia — the  hardest,  best  limbs  should  be  chosen 
and  cut  off  iinmedi.Uely  below  the  joint  when  plant- 
ed ;— water  them  well  and  keep  ti.e  sun  off  of  them 
for  a  week.  I  have  had  thorn  to  bloom  finely  the 
same  season,  and  they  furnish  a  supply  of  roots  for 
the  next  spring.  Since  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
the  roots  through  winter  is  obviated,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  dahlia  will  soon  be  cultivated  in  every 
flower-garden  in  the  country  ;  I  know  no  flower 
which  is  a  greater  ornament.  They  bloom  from 
the  seed  the  first  season,  if  planted  very  early. — 
J^ashvitk  Agriculturist. 


Intemperance. — It  is  this  that  fills  the  dockets 
of  our  courts  with  cases  of  dishonesty  and  fraud  ; 
that  furnishe-i  the  loathsome  dens  of  our  jails  with 
inhabitants,  and  supplies  our  gibbets  with  victims. 
It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  happiness  :  de- 
stroys all  order,  peace  and  quiet  in  com  uunities, 
and  is  the  death  of  all  tViendship,  esteem,  and  love 
in  families.  It  is  the  poison  of  friendship,  the  bane 
of  society,  the  ruin  of  governments,  and  the  grave 
of  religion  ; — it  enfeebles  health,  destroys  wealth, 
overthrows  happiness,  and  blights  the  moral  feel- 
ing  I  No  human  imagination  has  ever  yet  con- 
ceived one  half  the  horrors  of  this  giant  vice  ;  in 
its  ferocity  it  regards  neither  age,  sex,  or  condi- 
tion ;  the  crowned  head  is  not  too  high  for  the 
fiend  to  drag  to  the  gulf  of  ruin,  nor  the  beggar  too 
low  for  it  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  wo.  This 
vice  alone  costs  our  country  annually  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  gives  us  in  return,  nothing 
but  poverty,  blasphemy,  infidelity  and  crime  ;  and 
while  it  opens  up  the  flood-gates  of  misery  upon  us, 
it  is,  vampyre-like,  sucking  away  our  strength  and 
exhausting  our  energies — weakening  the  means  of 
our  existence  and  paralyzing  the  arm  of  our  might  ! 
"  In  a  single  year,"  says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  could 
all  the  effects  of  this  vice  bo  collected  into  one 
group  it  would  present  to  the  eye  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  drunkards — not  made  up  of  the 
old,  the  feeble  and  decrepit,  but  of  the  middle-aged, 
the  stout  and  the  hearty,  enlisted  from  all  profes- 
sions, the  shop,  the  counter,  the  bar,  the  bench, 
and  the  pui.pit — seventyfive  thousand  criminals, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  paupers:  and  in  the 
group  would  be  seen  thirty  ihousand  of  our  coun- 
trymen annually  dragged  to  the  grave  !  With 
such  an  army  Bonaparte  might  have  overrun  all  Eu- 
rope, and  decked  his  brow  with  the  garland  of  uni- 
versal triumph  !" — A^os/i. 


Cause  of  Decay  of  Rida    Bagas. — A    Roxhury, 

(Mass.)  correspondent  of  the  New  Genesee  Farmer, 
thinks  the  rot  in  ruta  bagas  is  caused  by  too  early 
sowing.  lie  says:  "I  have,  the  last  fourteen 
years,  cultivated  both  the  sugar  beet  and  ruta  baga, 
raising  from  2000  to  3000  bushels  for  my  cows.  I 
have  almost  invariably  found  that  when  I  sowed 
early,  my  roots  were  n  ore  or  less  rotted.  The  last 
season  I  sowed  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June, 
and  I  had  scarcely  a  defective  one." 
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APRIL,  r,  l';4I. 


For  the  N.  E.  Fanner. 

BERKSHIRKS  YET  AGAIN! 

Cambridge,  Pine  drove,  March  25. 
Mr  Editor — I  liave  just  left  my  plough,  takeu 
my  supper,  and  read  tlie  N.  E.  Farmer.  My  ntten- 
tion  was  drawn  to  an  article  headed  "The  lierk- 
shires,"  in  which  the  writer  complains  that  his 
Berkshire  pig  gained  only  "  lid  lbs.  in  275  days." 
I  have  rfad  and  re-read  the  controversies  about 
the  Beikshires,  and  had  determined  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  contest— but  as  this  is  so  hard  a  story  to 
digest,  and  as  "  A  Beginner,"  admits  that  "facts 
are  stubborn  things,"  and  that  "  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  story,"  I  will  merely  give  him  the 
facts  relating  to  some  pigs  from  my  stock.  On  the 
13th  of  November.  18-10,  I  sold  to  a  neighbor  two 
Berkshire  sow  pigs — they    were  at    that  time   five 

weeks    old one    weighed    15  1-2   lbs  ,  the    other 

20  3-4.  They  were  fed  on  house  swill,  and  not 
like  those  of  "Beginner,"  "with  squashes  boiled 
with  meal  four  times  a  day  ;"  they  never  had  a 
particle  of  meal.  In  90  days  they  were  weighed, 
and  their  weight  was,  one  126  lbs. — the  other  U9 
lbs.,  being  a  gain  of  one  pound  and  nearly  one  filth 
per  die.m."  JOS.  A.  VVILLARD. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


RHODE  ISLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Report  of  tht  Committee  on  Butter. 
The  Committee  on  Butter  beg  leave  on  this  oc- 
casion, respectfully  to  present  both  their  general 
and  particular  views  to  the  Society  on  the  subject 
of  their  appointment. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  altering 
the  time  first  fixed  by  the  standing  committee  for 
the  inspection  of  butter,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  owners  of  small  dairies  to  be  prepared  on  so 
short  a  notice,  and  thereby  surrendering  the  whole 
field  of  competition  to  the  owners  of  large  dairies, 
who  could  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  by 
bringing  their  butter  sweet  and  fresh  from  the 
churn,  which  circumstance  might  exert  such  an  in- 
fluence over  the  mimls  of  the  examining  committee 
as  to  make  them  overlook  defects  in  the  paramount 
poinls  in  its  manufacture.  Its  further  efliect  was, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  many  who  had  purposed 
entering  their  butter  for  a  premium. 

When  it  was  again  made  known  th.it  the  origi- 
nal plan  was  still  to  ba  carried  out,  the  season  had 
80  far  advanced,  that  very  severe  frosts  had  destroy- 
ed the  sweetness  of  the  grass,  without  which  de- 
licious butter  cannot  be  made.  Of  this  tiie  appli- 
cants (who  were  in  consequence  but  few,)  very 
justly  complained,  as  no  skill  of  theirs  could  reme- 
dy such  an  evil. 

None  of  the  butter  that  passed  under  our  inspec- 
tion, either  at  the  last  annual  meeting  or  since, 
was  considered  of  that  high  order  of  excellence, 
which  should  entitle  it  to  the  first  premium  of  $20. 
So  long  as  we  aim  at  perfection,'  let  us  make  no 
compromise  by  rewarding  comparative  merit. 

The  use  cif  a  thermometer  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  those  who  attend  to  or  direct  the  labor 
(jf  a  dairy. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  subject,  we,  with 
great  respect  to  public  oinnion,  give  the  following- 
outline,  in  our  estimation  as  indispensable  in  mak- 
ing good  butter,  viz:  Good  cows,  sweet  feed,  good 
water  and  air,    and    cleanliness    in    every    depart- 


ment. The  teniijjerature  of  the  milk  room,  if  possi- 
ble, should  never  rise  above  66°  or  sink  below  ,50°. 
It  is'  therefore  necessary  that  the  ir.ilk  be  kept  in 
a  cellar  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep.  A  room 
above  ground  is  too  warm  in  summer  and  too  cold 
in  autumn.  Flat  stones  are  better  than  clay,  and 
clay  better  than  brick  for  a  cellar  bottom.  Brick 
absorbs  impurities  and  cannot  be  easily  cleansed. 
The  cream  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  more  than 
thirlysix  hours;  it  should  be  sweet  when  taken  off, 
and  sweet  when  churned.  (Butter  will  come  quick- 
ly at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if  the  cream  be  churn- 
ed at  a  temperature  between  (W  and  00°. )  Ice, 
or  warm  water  put  into  it,  will  give  the  desired 
temperature.  The  inilk  cellar  should  be  frequent- 
ly whitewashed,  and  the   air  kept  perfectly  pure. 

E.xternal  cause.s  often  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  flavor  of  butter;  such  as  sink  drains,  hog 
pens,  hen  roosts,  stables,  barn  yards,  and  the  growth 
of  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  other  plants  which 
give  out  an  odor  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
windows  of  the  milk  apartment.  For  tiiis  reason 
spring-houses,  after  the  fashion  of  the  farmers  in 
the  Middle  States,  are  the  most  perfect  repositories 
for  milk.  As  it  is  well  known  that  butter  put  into 
strong,  tight  kegs,  will  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste 
from  an  impure  atmosphere  in  which  it  may  have 
been  kept,  how  much  more  exposed  is  the  extend 
ed  surface  of  cream  while  rising  ;  therefore  noth- 
ing should  be  permitted  to  taint  the  air  of  the  milk 
room.  As  the  air  smells,  so  will  the  butter  taste; 
hence  the  taste  of  onions,  turnips,  cabbage,  &C., 
and  of  cheese,  when  butter  is  made  from  cream 
raised  on  milk  set  in  a  cheese  room. 

Salt.     The  Liverpool  bag  or   blown  salt    is  fre- 
quently so   impure  as    to  render    it  unsuitable    for 
the  purposes  of  the  dairy.     Syracuse  dairy  salt  will 
answer  well  when  made  very    fine,  but   Rock    salt 
or  the  lumps  of  Turks   Island    salt,    washed,   dried 
and  thoroughly  pulverized  to  a   perfect    powder,  is 
best.      Less  than  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter   is 
sufficient  to  make  it  keep,  provided  the   buttermilk 
is  perfectly  worked  out.     Butter    firkins  should    be 
made  of  white  oak  ;  it  would  be  convenient  to  have 
them  contain  from  25  to   30  pounds  only.       Before 
they  are  used,  let  them  be    soaked  a  day    or  two  in 
strong,  pure  brine ;  then  emptied    and    wiped  dry  ; 
this  will  keep  them  cool,  tight  and  sweet,  and    pre- 
vent injustice  in  the  tare.     In   putting  down  butter 
no  salt  should  be  put  on  the  bottom,  on    the   sides 
or  between  the  layers.      It  is  well,  if  it  be  expected 
that  it  will    stand    sometime    before    it    is  used,  to 
cover  the  top  with  a  cloth  and  this  cloth  with    fine 
salt,  to  keep  out  the  air  more  perfectly.     The  prac- 
tice of   washing    butter,  as  it    is  termed,  is    disap- 
proved of  both  in  Europe  and    in    this    country,  by 
the  best  judges.      The  Dutch  wash  in  strong,  limp- 
ed brine,  only  the  butter  that  is  designed  for   ship- 
ment to  warm  climates.     It  aids  in  getting  out  the 
buttermilk,  but  a  portion  of  the  fine  fiavor  goes  out 
with  it.     Tiie  brine  should  be  cooled   down  to  .50°. 
Fresh  water  is  by  far    more    injurious    than    brine. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  all    the    buttermilk    should 
be  extracted  without  washing.     The    sweet    flavor 
of  new  butter  is  often  lost  by  permitting  a  piece  of 
ice  to  melt  upon  it  while  on  the  table. 

When  all  is  right  in  butter  it  will  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  a  knife  like  wax  without  adhering  to  it. 
There  were  a  number  of  applicants  for  premi- 
ums, some  of  whom  presented  butter  very  well 
made  in  many  respects,  but  all  had  some  marked 
defect ;  such  as  being  oversalted,  or  the  grains  of 
salt  were  perceptible,  like  grit  between  the   teeth ; 


others  appeared  to  have  been  made  from  cream 
that  had  been  exposed  to  a  bad  atmosphere,  or  it 
was  slightly  rancid;  and  in  one  instance  there  was 
a  distinct  taste  of  cheese.  Generally  the  butter- 
milk was  well  extracted,  but  it  was  nearly  all  de- 
ficient in  fragrance  and  sweetness. 

The  butter  piesentedby  George  Smith,  of  Smith- 
field,  appeared  in  all  respects  well  manufactured, 
but  it  was  deficient  in  flavor.  He  keeps  his  milk 
in  a  cellar  ten  feet  deep;  used  rock  salt,  at  the 
rate  of  two  thirds  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter, 
i'o  him  we  award  a  premium  of  four  dollars. 

The  butter  presented  by  John  A.  Mowry,  of 
Smithfield,  was  salted  with  Syracuse  dairy  salt,  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  pound  :  it  was  defi- 
cient in  flavor,  and  the  particles  of  salt  were  per- 
ceptible; in  other  respects  it  was  well  made.  He 
keeps  his  milk  in  a  cellar  eleven  feel  deep.  He 
also  presented  an  inclined  table  and  butter-worker, 
by  the  aid  of  which,  with  less  labor,  the  buttermilk 
is  taken  out,  and  the  salt  incorporated,  without 
touching  the  butler  with  tlie  hands.  For  this  very- 
useful  invention  (a  model  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
Wm.  Bradford's  seed-store,)  we  recommend  a  pre- 
mium of  four  dollars. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 
STEPHLN  H.  SMITH, 
MOSES  B.  IVES, 
WILBUR  KELLY, 
GEO.  W.  COMSTOCK, 
Committee. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DECOMPOSITION  OP  BONES. 
Mr  Putnam — Sir — On  reading  in  your  Farmer 
of  17th  February  last  a  Mr  Jones's  very  valuable 
experiments  on  bone  manure,  I  was  reminded  of  an 
idea  I  have  often  thought  of,  viz  :  If  some  easy 
plan  of  decomposing  bones  witliout  grinding,  could 
be  adapted  so  that  every  farmer  could  have  the 
advantage  of  using  all  the  bones  he  may  collect 
about  his  own  house  and  neighborhood,  a  great 
many  bones  that  are  now  useless  might  be  collect- 
ed and  become  a  very  valuable  source  for  manure. 
Now,  Mr  Editor,  in  hopes  some  of  y<iur  intelli- 
gent correspondents  will  give  what  infoniation 
they  can  on  the  subject,  I  will  give  you  what  I 
know  accidentally.  My  wife  puts  all  her  refuse 
bones  into  her  ashes,  thinking  they  may  be  of  some 
use  to  her  soap  :  she  makes  lier  soap  every  spring, 
and  sometimes  let  her  leach  stand  six  or  eight 
months.  On  removing  the  ashes  I  have  found 
nearly  all  the  bones  decomposed,  or  become,  in 
appearance,  like  a  white  jelly. 

In  a  report  of  the  agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Industry  at  S.  Boston,  published  in  the  Fanner  of 
May  20th,  1840,  it  is  stated,  that  mixing  bone  ma- 
nure with  earth  as  follows,  one  part  bone  and  two 
parts  earth,  laid  in  a  heap  and  moistened  with  cow- 
yard  wash  or  water  and  turned  over  often,  the  bones 
will  become  completely  decomposed  in  about  two 
months.  A  MECHANIC. 


It  is  not  the  nursling  of  wealth  or  fortune,  who 
has  been  dandled  into  manhood  on  the  lap  of  pros- 
perity, that  carriers  away  the  world's  honors  cr  wins 
Its  mightiest  influence  ;  but  it  is  rather  the  man 
whose  earlier  years  were  scarcely  cheered  by  a 
single  proffer  of  aid  or  smile  of  approbation,  and 
who  has  drawn  from  adversity  the  elements  of 
greatness. 
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Forlhe  N.  E.  Farmer. 


RULES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  IN  THE  EMPLOY 
OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Mr  Editor— Sir — Tlie  author  of  the  folluwiiig 
rules  has  now  labored  for  several  years  in  theCaini- 
lies  oT  oentleinen,  and  has  found  by  cari'fully 
adopting  them,  that  they  liave  been  the  means  of 
procuring-  for  him  gnod  places,  constant  eujploy- 
ment,  and  of  filling- his  pockets  with  money.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  young  men  who  are  continu.-illy 
coming  from  the  country  to  seek  employment  with 
the  genteel  in  this  vicmity,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
insert  them   in  your  very  valuable  paper. 

Yours,  &,c.  O^F". 

Med/onI,  Mass. 

1.  Rise  early  and  make  good  fires,  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible. 

2.  Keep  your  barn  neat  and  your  horses  and 
cows  well  fed  and  well  cleaned.  Have  your  horses 
ready  lo  use  at  all  times  and  see  that  your  harness 
is  clean,  well  oiled  and  in  every  respect  perfect. 

3.  Always  be  good  nalured  to  the  hired  girls 
and  your  employers,  doing  whatsoever  tliey  ask  you 
to  do  without  murmuring,  and  that  too  as  soon  as 
it  is  pnssilile  after  they  call  upon  you. 

4.  .Mways  move  quickly,  and  as  though  it  was 
not  a  hard  task  to  obey  orders. 

5.  Always  finish  the  piece  of  work  vou  begin  as 
soon  as, practicable,  and  be  sure  not  to  have  many 
unfinished  jobs  upon  your  hands  at  once. 

6.  Always  be  manly.  Say  no  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary. Never  act  out  the  boy  by  telling  comi- 
cal stories,  or  by  much  and  loud  laughter. 

7.  Never  drink  ardeni  spirits.  Never  smoke 
about  the  premises.  If  you  chew  tobacco,  (which 
no  man  ought  to  do,)  do  not  spit  about  the  house, 
carriages,  or  any  other  place  where  it  will  make 
dirt  or  be  ofTensivo. 

8.  When  sent  on  an  errand,  never  stop  to  tell 
long  stories.  Do  not  forget  half,  or  do  your  errands 
imperfectly. 

9.  If  you  have  an  errand  of  your  own  to  do,  do 
not  sneak  away  to  do  it  unbeknown  to  your  em- 
ployer, but  be  open  and  honest  with  respect  to  the 
time  which  you  take  to  yourself. 

10.  Always  dress  according  to  your  work,  that 
you  may  make  no  unnecessary  labor  for  any  one. 

11.  Always  do  all  your  work  as  well  as  you 
know  how  to  do  it,  thoroughly  and  in  its  season. 

12.  lie  perfectly  honest  in  all  things  relating  to 
your  employer's  work  or  property. 

13.  Keep  your  tools  all  in  order.  Have  a  place 
for  every  thing,  and  keep  every    thing  in  its   place. 

14.  Be  careful  to  put  your  employer  to  no  unne- 
cessary e.xpense  for  any  thing. 

1.5.  Keep  your  room  and  clothes  neat  at  all 
;times. 

16.  Never  manifest  too  much  affection  for  the 
ihired  girls  where  you  live,  or  spend  too  much  time 
with  them  or  any  others. 

17.  .\sk  not  for  your  pay  oftener  than  is  neces- 
sary. Take  good  care  of  your  money  and  spend 
but  little  for  amusements. 

18.  If  you  have  any  leisure  moments  at  any 
time,  spend  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will  benefit 
you  ind  also  your  ei.iployer. 

I'J.  Do  not  take  your  employer's  time  to  read 
books  or  newspapers,  unless  by  his  own  request. 

20.  Never  use  deception  in  any  case,  but  always 
let  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  govern  your  ac- 
tions and  words. 


21.  Use  not  profane  or  vulgar  language  about 
the  liouse  or  your  work. 

22.  If  any  thing  takes  place  contrary  to  your 
wishes,  do  not  fly  into  a  passion,  but  try  to  quell 
and  bring  your  temper  under  due  subjection. 

23.  Never  undertake  a  job  until  you  understand 
fully  how  your  employer  wishes  to  have  it  done. 

24.  Make  it  a  rule  to  ahvays  attend  religious 
worship  somewhere  all  the  sabbath. 

2.').  Try  to  take  as  much  care  upon  you  as  pos- 
siblo,  and  always  see  that  all  doors  are  locked  and 
every  place  well  secured,  which  it  is  your  duty  to 
see  to. 

20".  Always  try  to  be  at  home  as  much  as  possi- 
ble evenings,  and  do  not  go  out  to  stay  late  with- 
out your  employer's  knowledge. 

27.  Do  not  lounge  about  grog  shops  and  tav- 
erns on  any  account  wjiatever. 

2b.  The  best  manner  in  which  you  can  spend 
your  evenings  is  at  home,  in  reading,  writing  and 
study. 

29.  Always  be  careful  with  lights  and  fire,  at 
all  times. 

30.  Never  have  but  few  visitors,  and  especially 
go  notout  yourself  among  the,.'- multitude  who  do 
evil." 

These  rules  might  be  extended,  but  I  forbear, 
hoping  that  these  few  may  be  regarded  by  all  young 
men  who  wish  to  gain  a  good  character,  wealth 
and  honor. 


From  the  Farmer's  Gazette. 

TOWN  ROLLER. 

I  say  a  ioivn  roller,  because  there  is  but  one  in 
our  town  for  all  the  farmers  to  use.  And  I  miglit 
almost  say  a  town  horse-rake,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  individual  who  owns  it,  has  use  for  it 
in  the  haying  season,  and  consequently  cannot  lend 
it  to  all  his  neighbors  at  once.  However,  within 
the  last  year,  another  horse-rake  that  had  been  lor 
a  long  time  thrown  by  in  a  dilapidated  state,  has 
again  been  put  in  operation,  so  that  we  have  two 
in  a  population  of  about  1200.  But  the  roller  for 
aught  I  can  see,  nmst  continue  to  roll  its  "  solitary 
rounds." 

Asa  farming  implement,  the  roller  should  be 
deemed  indispensably  necessary.  Ne,\t  to  the  har- 
row, it  is  the  best,  and  in  fact  the  only  effectual 
leveler  of  ploughed  lands.  There  is  scarcely  a 
field  sown  with  the  small  grains,  that  would  not  be 
benefited  by  rolling.  It  brings  the  earth  into  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  seed,  causing  it  to 
vegetate  much  sooner,  and  with  greater  regularity  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  have  the  effect  to  con- 
solidate the  earth  to  that  depth  which  many  have 
supposed.  It  is  an  implement  hardly  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  laying  down  of  lands  to  grass. 
However  smooth  the  general  surface  may  have 
been  left  by  the  harrow  or  the  bush,  (as  many  still 
prefer,)  there  are  still  tufts  of  ^rass  or  grass  roots 
not  entirely  decomposed,  the  butts  of  corn  stalks 
and  the  like  that  are  left  upon  the  surface,  and 
which  no  harrow  can  cover,  but  which  the  roller 
will  reduce  to  their  proper  level,  with  greater  ease 
and  with  loss  expense  than  by  any  other  method. 

It  has  been  found  of  great  service  in  rolling 
wheat  lands  in  the  spring,  where  the  plants  have 
been  partially  thrown  out  by  the  action  of  frost. 
Newly  seeded  grass  lands  for  the  same  reasons, 
are  also  much  benefited  by  rolling,  and  particularly 
where  the  preceding  crop  of  grain  has  left  a  rank 
stubble,  or  where  the  ground  is  more    or  less    cov- 


ered with  loose,  small  stones,  obstacles  of  no  small 
moment  to  him  that  swings  the  scythe,  or  handles 
the  revolving  horse-rake.  Where  turf  lands  are 
ploughed  plane  for  a  corn  crop,  it  is  of  inculciila- 
hie  benefit,  and  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with,  by 
any  one  who  values  his  reputation  as  a  scientific 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  And  any  one  who  lias  wit 
or  ingenuity  enough  to  cut  a  saw  log,  can  make  a 
roller.  Will  those  farmers  who  have  always  bur- 
rowed,  make  one,  and  if  you  find  no  use  for  it,  your 
neighbors  will,  and  that  too  in  less  than  one  month, 
so  now  is  the  time  to  make  a  roller. 

LEXOS. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 


SUBSOIL  GARDENING. 

The  period  has  arrived  when  gardening  must 
commence,  and  those  whose  garden  plots  are  un- 
derlayed  with  a  stiff,  tenacious  subsoil,  would  do 
well  by  considering  whether  some  measures  might 
not  be  taken  with  it  th.it  would  render  it  more  cer- 
tainly productive.  It  has  been  demonstrated  be- 
yond cavil,  that  when  a  tenacious  subsoil  is  dug 
and  loosened  up,  without  bringing  it  to  the  sur- 
face, or  mixing  it  with  the  vegetable  mould  of  the 
surface  soil;  if  the  season  is  very  wet,  the  water 
descends  into  it  readily,  and  the  plants  are  protect- 
ed from  the  injury  of  their  food  being  too  much  di- 
luted with  water;  and  if  a  drought  comes  on,  the 
roots  penetrate  deeper,  and  are  benefited  by  the 
reservoir  of  moisture  which  lies  below  ;  and  the 
capillary  attraction  in  the  earth  brings  the  mmsture 
upwards  to  the  surface,  and  feeds  and  refreshes  the 
vegetables.  Any  way  you  may  fix  it,  it  does  much 
good,  like  all  those  good,  himest  old  rules  that 
work  well  either  end  foremost. 

The  way  to  work  it  is,  to  dig  a  little  gutter  a 
spit  deep  and  the  width  of  the  spade,  along  the 
side  of  abed,  and  throw  the  surface  earth  which 
comes  out  of  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  bed  which 
is  to  be  dyg,  where  it  will  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  the  trench  which  will  be  left  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work.  Then  begin  atone  end 
of  this  gutter  and  dig  it  up,  and  turn  it  over  in  the 
bottom,  from  end  to  end  ;  when  this  is  done,  begin 
and  dig  in  the  usual  way,  turning  down  the  sur- 
face soil  on  to  the  subsoil,  which  has  just  been  dug  ; 
doing  this  from  end  to  end  properly,  will  leave 
another  gutter,  which  dig  and  overturn  as  before  ; 
and  so  proceed  till  the  bed  is  all  dug  two  spits 
deep;  the  subsoil  being  turned  topsyturvy,  but 
none  of  it  being  brought  up  or  mixed  with  the  sur- 
face mould. 

Now  what  is  the  objection  to  putting  a  garden 
through  this  salutary  process  .'  None  at  all,  ex- 
cepting that  it  will  require  twice  the  amount  of  la- 
bor ;  and  this  may  appear  to  some  a  serious  objec- 
tion, but  its  adoption  once  in  four  or  five  years  may 
be  sufficient.  The  foregoing  plan  has  no  novelty 
in  it,  for  it  has  been  often  done,  with  the  greatest 
advantage  resulting  from  it.  Should  it  be  too  se- 
rious an  undertaking  to  overturn  a  whole  garden 
in  this  way  in  one  season,  try  a  single  bed  this 
spring,  and  become  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
doing  every  thing  you  undertake  in  the  best  way 
you  are  capable  of.  jj^ 


It  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  a  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  necessities  of  man  properly  ad- 
ministered, should  become  sources  of  physical  and 
mental  enjoyment. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


APRII-  ?,  1K41. 


AND     HORTrCULTUr.AL    RfGlSTF.R. 


Boston,  Wednesday,  Apbii-  7, 


18-!1. 


MUCK— MUCK. 

Almost  every  agricuUuriil  writer  is  inclined  to  ride 
some  hobby.  We  find  oiHsr//  inclined  to  bridle  and  sad- 
dle "  muck"— 10  buckle  on  spurs  and  drive  ahead.  The 
way  before  us  is  mirij,  and  wc  may  got  bespattered  :  but 
a  little  mud  has  had  no  Icirors  for  us  in  days  of  yoie, 
and  wt  have  no  feais  lli.it  we  shall  prove  a  coward  in 
leading  us  many  farmers  as  will  follow  us,  to  an  attack 
upon  swamps  and  muck  holes. 

These  bog  meadows  are  among  the  best  lands  in  the 
eastern  pari  of  Masaachosetis,  and  they  coniain  inabuii- 
dande,  ma'erials  by  which  we  ni.'iy,  and  by  which  we 
shall,  in  a  lew  years  greaily  enrich  our  uplands.  These 
bo-s  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  farms.  'J'his  as- 
sertion is  made  deliberately.  We  are  aware  of  its  ex- 
tent and  its  import.  We  have  made  it  seriously,  and 
we  predict  that  not  miii\y  years  will  pass  away  before 
its  truth  will  be  generally  admitted. 

Leaving  at  present  all  consideration  of  their  worth 
for  cultivation,  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  them  as 
sources  from  which  manure  can  be  obtained.  Muck, 
properly  prepared,  and  spread  over  our  uplands,  will 
greatly  enhance  their  fertility.  "  .Stop,  young  man"— 
methinks  I  bear  the  aged  farmer  saying—"  Stop,  young 
man.  I  have  used  ibis  muck,  and  experience  tells  me 
that  it  is  sour  stuff,  doing  often  more  harm  tlian  good  to 
the  uplands.  Such  is  the  lesson  which  ciperience  has 
often  tavght."  We  do  not  deny  it — we  do  not  doubt  it; 
we  know  that  it  is  true.  Muck,  as  it  comes  from  its 
bed,  is  often,  is  almost  always,  sour;  it  will  impart  of 
its  sourness  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  applied.  This 
sourness  is  the  natural  product  of  the  decomposition 
which  the  vegetable  matters  composing  the  muck  have 
undergone.  And  until  that  sourness  is  removed,  this 
meadow  mud  is  not  a  manure  ;  it  does  not  furnish  food 
for  plants  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sourness  is  removed— as 
soon  as  the  acid  is  neutralized— this  muck  is  nourishing 
to  the  crops  that  we  cultivate. 

How  then  can  we  remove  the  acid  or  counteract  it  i 
Exposure  to  the  action  of  frosts  and  winds,  rains  and 
suns,  will  do  much  towards  cliecting  the  desired  change. 
Farmers  might  do  well  to  have  three  or  (our  years'  sup- 
ply always  on  hand,  and  then  not  use  that  which  has 
not  had  three  or  four  years'  exposure  to  the  weather. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  w.-iit  thus  long  In  all  eases 
befo;e  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  use  of  this  article.  We 
can,  by  the  use  of  animal  manure  and  lime,  neutralize 
tho  acid  of  the  muck  in  a  few  months  or  weeks,  and 
thus  more  speedily  enlarge  otir  manure  iieaps. 

The  principles  of  making  composts  from  muck,  dung 
and  lime  or  ashes,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jack- 
son, of  Ibis  city,  we  gave  in  our  report  of  his  remarks 
at  the  Stale  House  ;  but  deeming  them  most  highly  im- 
portant, we  make  no  apology  lor  repeating  them  in  our 
own  words.  Take  one  conl  of  dung  and  mix  it  thor- 
ouohlv  with  two  cords  of  muck,  that  has  been  for  seve- 
ral months  at  least,  expos  d  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Then  apply  one  halt  of  a  cord  of  muck  to  the 
outside  of  the  heap,  as  a  coaling  ;  pat  this  coaling  hard 
and  smooth  as  you  can  with  the  shovel.  If  the  whole 
be  covered  with  straw  or  hay,  this  will  bo  an  improve- 
ment. Let  the  mass  lie  in  this  state  for  several  months; 
to  mix  in  the  autumn  :ind  suffer  to  remain  until  spri:ig, 
is  a  good  course.  Then,  about  10  or  15  days  before  the 
manure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  land,  take  one  bushel  of 
••tjslaked  lime  to  a  cord  of  compost.     Slake    this    lime. 


but  do  it  with  so  little  water  that  it  shall  be  a  line,  dry 
powder.  Now  throw  over  the  heap,  mixing  this  lime 
well  into  the  ina-s.  Again  coat  the  whole  heap  with 
another  halfcord  of  miifk.  'I'ho  whole  Ibur  cords  in 
the  course  ol  two  weeks  u'lll  become  good  manure.  The 
ammonia  Ei%en  out  by  the  dung,  will  have  neulialized 
the  acid  of  the  muck. 

Heaps  formed  at  this  season  may  answer  for  use  after 
the  middle  of  May  ;  though  it  would  be  better  to  allow 
a  longer  time  We  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  such 
farmers  as  have  the  materials  in  readiness  to  try  this 
process  and  adhere  closely  to  the  rule.  We  wish  to 
know  distinctiv  whether  science  here  is  furnisliing  a 
valuable  rule  to  guide  us  in  our  art. 

Imagination  carries  u<,  reader,  to  your  fireside,  and 
bears  you  saying,  "  1  'II  try  thai,  but  1  'II  save  some  of 
the  labor;  I  11  put  my  lime  in  when  1  first  mix  up  the 
heap."  It  is  our  turn  now  to  say  "  Stop,  sir,  slop.  — 
We  want  before  you  go  to  work,  to  tell  you  that  the 
great  object  is  to  neutralize  (or  counteract,  or  fix  or  de- 
stroy) «Ae  acirfm  the  muck.  The  more  ammonia  you 
can  extract  or  set  free  from  the  dung  at  once,  tlie  more 
effectually  you  will  do  your  work.  Now  lime  applied 
to  (lung  in  Us  green  state,  will  not  help  to  throw  out 
ammonia  half  as  fast  as  if  the  dung  he  considerably  de- 
composed bef'ne  ihe  lime  is  used.  If,  then,  you  save 
the  labor  in  the  way  proposed,  you  fail  to  get  that  large 
quantity  ol  ammonia,  at  ime  time,  which,  if  produced, 
would  work  like  leaven  through  every  lump  and  parti- 
cle of  muck  in  the  heap  and  neutralize  the  acid. 

"  Well,  Ihen,  Mr  Editor,"  you  say,  '•  I  '11  save  labor 
by  letting  the  dung  get  considerably  decomposed  before 
1  goto  work  upon  it,  and  then  will  put  in  both  muck 
and  lime  at  once. "  Do  so,  sir,  if  you  please  ;  but  ifyou 
do,  the  winds  will  have  carried  much  of  your  ammonia 
to  Maine  or  to  Georgia,  before  you  begin  to  use  it ;  and 
therefore  the  quantity  of  muck  which  your  dung  will 
change  into  manure  is  very  materially  lessened. 

Let  the  dung,  while  green,  be  mixed  with  muck,  be- 
cause the  ammoni.r  which  passes  off  in  its  first  stages  of 
decomposition,  will  then  be  saved  and  used.  But  do 
not  put  your  lime  in  for  several  weeks,  because  its  ac- 
tion upon  dung  tli:it  has  undergone  considerable  change, 
throws  off  ammonia  much  faster  than  fiom  fresh  dung. 
The  faster  the  ammonia  is  generated  or  set  free  at  any 
one  time,  the  more  ihoroughly  it  will  penetrate  the 
muck. 

The  priniipcd  use  of  the  lime  in  this  process  is,  to 
generate  ammonia  rapidly  from  the  dung  This  ammo- 
nia is  the  strong  smelling  effluvia  or  gas,  that  goes  off 
from  the  fijrnienled  dung  heap.  The  saine  substance  is 
sometimes  called  hartshorn,  and  is  used  in  ladies'  smell- 
ing bottles.  The  great  object  is  to  generate  or  liberate 
this  under  such  circumstances  that  it  slii.ll  pass  into 
muck  and  counteract  its  aid 

But  does  not  lime  itself,  when  put  into  the  muck  heap 
without  dung,  neutralize  the  acid.'  It  docs,  as  far  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  muck.  Why  not  then  use 
muck  and  lime  alone,  or  muck  and  ashes  alone,  with- 
out putting  in  dung?  Because  in  sueli  cases,  the  lime 
and  ashes  act  but  little  on  any  other  parts  of  the  muck 
than  those  which  touch  the  lime  or  ashes.  Them  is  no 
steam — no  gas— to  penetiate  the  lumps  and  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  But  put  in  the  dung — raise  the  steam — and 
the  steam,  if  properly  confined  by  the  outside  coating  of 
the  heap,  will  penetrate  every  lump  and  particle,  and 
make  the  whole  good  for  nourishing  plants. 

Urine  will  -iiiswer  the  same  purposes  of  dung  in  this 
process  of  neutralizing  acid.  Ashes  will  answer  in  the 
place  of li  ne.  Loam  may  be  substituted  fir  muck,  but 
is  far  less  valuable. 


jecl  well  ;  for  we  are   satisfied    that  t>.e  best  manner  of 

preparing  muck  for  use  on  our  land>,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  practical  questions  now  .nijilalcd  by  our  agri- 
culturists. 

We  will  dismount  now  ;  but    it    will  no!    probably  be 
Inn"  before  we  shall  bestride  our  hobby  again. 


SPRING  WORK. 

Mr  Putnam — I  noticed  an  article  in  your  paper  of  last 
week,  under  the  hi:ad  of  "Spring  VVoik"  1  wish  to 
know  how  fiir  you  wish  your  remarks  in  regard  to 
ploughing  to  exiend.  If  green  sward  was  last  spring 
turned  in,  was  planted  and  hoed,  and  is  this  seasnn  in- 
tended for  gram,  is  it  best  to  plough  it,  or  use  a  eultiva- 
toi  or  harrow  without  ploughing?  If  it  is  best  to  plough, 
how  deep  ?  Is  itbest  to  turn  up  the  old  sward  or  plough 
light  and  let  the  sward  remain  undisluibed.  Also, 
wbeihcr  land  that  is  highly  manured  requires  as  much 
oloui'liiii"  (as  it  remains  lighter)  as  land  ihnt  is  not  ma. 
nured.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Our  opinion  is  against  disturbing  the  sod  If  the  land 
was  ploughed  sufficiently  deep  last  year  to  enable  "A 
Sub.sciiber''  to  plough  without  bringing  up  the  sod,  it 
may  be  well  to  plough.  Though  this  is  not  essential  if 
(ither  the  cullivaior  or  the  harrow  i.-  faithfully  used.  If 
the  last  \ ear's  ploughing  of  sward  land  was  shallow,  it 
will  be  better  not  to  plough.  Still  the  surlace  should  be 
well  pulverized  and  remixed.  The  land  that  was  highly 
manured  will  doubtless  produce  a  good  crop  without 
sliiring  it  very  thoroughly  ;  hut  we  believe  that  a  faith- 
ful remixing  of  manure  and  soil — that  the  bringing  of 
new  particles  in  contact — would  be  of  as   much   service 

would  be  labor  as  profitably    emjiloyed — as  the    labor 

bestowed  upon  ground  not  so  well  manured.  The  ob. 
ject  would  be,  not  so  much  to  make  the  land  light,  as 
to  remix  the  manure  in  the  soil. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 
Oor  friend  from  Providence  who  says,  "  I  should  ben 
glad  to  learn  if  there  is  any  one  in  this  vicinity  who  re- 
ceives sainples  of  soils  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing , 
them,  '  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  Dr.  Nichols. 
That  report  was  published  in  our  paper  of  March  17th. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  wliose  name  is  attached 
to  the  report,  is  the  only  individual  with  whom  we  arOi 
acquainted,  who  would  be  likely  to  undertake  such  la- 
bor. We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  disposition  in  rela- 
tion to  this  mailer ;  but  we  will  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  if  specimens  are  sent  him  immediately,  befere  the 
season  invites  him  to  the  field,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
survey  of  New  Hampshire,  that  he  maybe  willing  to 
analyze  them.  His  terms,  we  presume,  may  be  learned 
from  that  report.  ,  I 


\Xj'That  cut  which,  through  some  inadvertence,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  advertisement  of  "  Willis's 
Latest  Improved  Seed  Sower,"  in  our  last  pa[)er,  was 
not  exactly  a  correct  likeness  of  the  implement  adver- 
tised, but  a  faithful  representation  of''  Bachelder's  Plant- ' 
ing  Machine'' — an  aiticle  of  very  dissimilar  construction. 
Blunders  will  occur  sometimes — cccn  in  printing  ojjicis  ! 


Again  we  tirge  it   ujion  farmers  to   consider  this  sub- 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  of  the  Mass  Horticullural 
Society,  are  lequesled  to  meet  at  their  rooms  on  Satur. 
day  next  at  10,  A.  M.,  on  business  of  importance. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  informed  that  the 
seeds  recently  received  from  Paris,  will  be  distributed 
on  Salurd.iy  next,  the  10th  insl.,  at  11  o'clock. 


[p" Henry  Cidman,  Ksq.,  ol  this  city,  has  accepted  an 
invii.ilion  i>f  (be  Ameiican  Institute,  New  York,  lo  de. 
liver  an  address  belore  its  mt  nitiers  and  the  jiublic,  or 
Wednesday  next.  Subject — "The  Agriculture  of  thi 
United  Slates." 


O-'I'HE  PREt^IDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 
Wit.i.iAM  Henrv  Harrison,  is  no  more  !  He  died  it 
VVashington,  the  <lth  of  April,  A.  D.  \S4i,  at  thirly  mi' 
nutes  belore  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Wu  may  giTf 
further  notice  of  the  melancholy  event  m  our  next. 
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TllER.MO.VI  ETHICAL. 

ReiKtrTed  lur  the  Sfw  Kti[;l;iliU  Farmer. 
R.T  \;?of  ihe  Theritioineter  !U  (lie  (i:»r<leiiof  llle  proprk'tors 
o(  tlie  i\ew  England  Farmer,  Bri|^Ul<tn,  Mass.   in  n  BhadiMl 
Norllie.ly  exposure,  week  ending  April  4. 

April,  1841.      I  7A.IM.  |  12,  iW.  |  S.F.iVI.  |    Wind! 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wfdn  ?sday, 

Thr.^day, 

Krnkiy, 

Sal  irday, 

Sui.day, 
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31 
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1 
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44 

4j 

o 

33 

62 
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3 

34 
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33 
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S.  W. 
S. 
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BHKiiri'UN    MARKKT.— MoNDAi,   April   5,    1S41. 
llcpurled  fur  the  N^'W  Enclind  Karuujr. 

Al   Al:irkft   300    Beel   Cattle,   25   yoke   ol   Working 

Oxcii,  '.!5  Cows  and  Calvrs,  Sheep,  and  2000  swine. 

I'liicES.— Bee/ Cal(/e —Sales  quick,  and  last  weeks 
prices  were  fully  sustained,  viz.  extra  $0  50  a  6  75. 
First  quality,  $i>  00  a  6  25.  Second  quality,  $5  50  a  5  75. 
Third  qunliiy,  $5  00  a  5  50. 

IVorking  0«n,— Sales  $62,  $70,  $80,  $85,  $100 
and  $110. 

Cows  and    CVj/pc*.— Sales   $20,   $25,   $28,  $30,  and 
one  at  $40. 

Sheep  — None  at  IMarket. 

Swine.  —Lots   to  peddle  were  sold  for  4  1-8  and   4  1-4 
for  sows,  and  5  5-8  and  5  1-4  fi>r  barrows. 


WilOiiESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  irilk  great  care,  weekly 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.  Red  Top, 
new  seeil  by  the  bag  6» — old  55  c.  Clover — Northern,  very 
little  in  [Market. — Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10  c.  Max  Seed, 
SI,  37  to  1  5J  bu.     Lucerne,  J5  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  So  37— Genesee  $S  31— Ohio 
tb   13. 

GR.-VIN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  none  — Round  Yel- 
low 54  to  56 — Southern  Flat  Veliovv  50— While  43.— 
Rye — Northern  60  to  65 — Southern  50  to  55.  Oats— South- 
ern 33  lo  31— Norlhern  3.>  to  40. 

PROVISIONS.  Beef— Mess  «I0  50  to  U  00— Prime 
Sr,  oil— No.  1  S9  no.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  $13  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
none.  Lard — Boston  9  c  per  lb. — Southern,  9  lo  3  [-•2. 
Hulter — Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  to  18— Shipping  3  to  14, 
Whole  Ho^s  S  1-2  to  C  c.  — Pigs  5  c. 

HA  V.  per  ton,  317  lo  17  50— Eastern  Screwed  S13  lo  14. 

CHEESE— Old  11  c— News. 

F.tiGS.  M  a  16. 

WOOL — The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Woid  is  rather  scarce,  iind  there 
is  iiiit  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  5(1  lo  55  c. --.American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50--Do 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  lo  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  3fi  lo 
40— 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37--Sinyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  2S— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14 — Bengasi  ."<heep,  8  lo  10 — 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  in— Superfine  Norlhern  pulled 
Iamb  43  lo  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  lo  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  3o 
—No  3  do  do  18lo20. 


PLUMS,  PE.VRS,  GOOSBBRRIES,  &c. 

Just  received    by  .JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  from  Lon- 
don, a  fine   assortment  of    Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  wfiich   are 
otfereil  at  reduced  prices,  including  the  following 
PEARS. 

Cainlac, 


Belle  Lucrative, 
Moulle  Bouche, 
Jose|)hine, 
Beurre  Spence, 

"     CapiamoDt, 

"     Bosc, 

"     Diel 

"    d'Aremburgh, 
Easter  Beurre, 


Williams'  Bon  Chretian  or  } 


Barllelt, 
.Targnnell  d'Epagne, 
Kchasserie, 
Urbaniste, 

Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Si.  Chislain, 
I  Madaline  dHv'arne. 


!> 


PLUMS. 

New  Orleans, 
Iinperatrice, 
Reine  Claude, 
Royal  d'Tours. 


Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage, 
Diamond, 
Washington, 
Golden  drop, 

Gooseberries,  White  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries   and 
every  article  in  the  Nursery  line  furnished  al  short  notice. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  52  North    Market  Boston. 

April  7,  1841. 


GOOU  <)PPOU'rU.\ITV  FOR    A     l'A!tl»IKR. 

The  owner  of  a  faini  in  a  healthy  silualiou  about  iwo 
miles  from  Ihecilyol  W.ishiuglon,  is  desirous  ol  (dilaining  a 
Supcrinlendani  ol  the  lliriii.  He  wivhes  for  a  regularly  bred 
farmer;  ai.d  to  mo  h  an  one  he  Mould  olfer  such  lavmable 
terms  in  money,  house  rent,  fuel,  provisions,  &c.,  as  to  muke 
it  an  iuducemeni  Inr  a  temperate  and  industrious  nuiu  lo  en- 
ter inio  an  iigreimeui  lo  lake  the  management  of  the  larm 
for  h  term  of  years. 

For  farther  funiculars,  personal  application  may  fie  made 
lo  JOSt'.PH  WILLARD,  No.  20  Court  Srcet. 

Boston,  April  (til.  3wis. 

BO.\E  MANURE. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  puMi  •,  tli.il 
alter  ten  years  e.iperience.  he  is  fully  convmced  that  groii  id 
liones  lorm  the  most  powerful  stimulant  that  can  Ijc  applij  I 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Price  al  the  Mill  30  cents  per  bushel,  put  up  in  casks  or 
hhds.  containing  from  4  14  to  17  bushel,  each  as  the  pur- 
chaser may  desire  or  order,  and  delivered  at  any  part  of  the 
city  al  35  cents  per  bushel,  aud  110  charge  for  casks  or  cart- 
ing. 

Also,  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  price  8  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
kiln,  put  up  in  casks,  4  bushels  each,  at  50  cenls  per  cask 
delivered  al  any  part  of  the  cily. 

Orders  for  Pone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  lefl  at  lli; 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremoni  road,  in  cJoxbury,  al  the  Ni  w 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  aud  Seed  Store,  No  5i 
Norlh  Market  Slrecl,  or  ihrough  the  Post  Office  will  met 
wilh  prompt  allenlion. 

April  7,  1841.  NAHUM  WARI> 


WILLIS'S  LATEST  lltlPRO  VED  SEED  SOWER. 


Willis's  latest  Improved  Seed  Sower,  invented  the  last  sea- 
son; one  of  the  most  perfect  maehinrs  ever  introduced  for 
the  purpose.  In  using  ihis  machine,  the  farmer  mav  be  cer- 
tain thai  his  seal  is  put  into  the  ground,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  best  jinssible  manner.  There  has  been  a  great 
difficulty  in  machines  lor  sowing  garden  seeds;  ihey  are 
very  ap:  to  clog  up.  aud  the  farmer  mishl  go  over  an  acre  of 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  hut  noiso  with  this  ;  11  is  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  clog.  In  u-ing  this  sow- 
er, the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  h:s  seed,  and  Ao  the  work 
at  I.  ss  than  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the  common  way  ot' 
so  A-mg  seeds,  and  have  it  done  in  a  much  heller  manner : 
It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  over  and 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  anv  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzel.  Tiirnins,  Cerrots, 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  it  the  past  season 
Forfaleat  t.^e  N.  E.  Agricultural  Ware-jouse  and  Seed 
Slore  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


Brighton,  near  Boston, 
Situated  on  the  line  of  the  Soston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Rond,—i  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  beg 
leave  lo  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  iha^t 
ihey  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount, 
for  Foi'est  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exotic 

—         Fruit   Trees,   including  all    ihe    vanelies    of 

Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 
Vines— Shrubs,  Green  House  Plants,  &c. 
Catalogues  may  hs  obtained  bv  applving  at  the  Nursery. 
Trees  carefnllv  packed,  to  ensure  safety  in  lono  vova'es 
Orders  left  at  ihe  New  England  .Seed  Store  of  .L  Br'eck  & 
f3o.  Nos.  51  and  53,  North  .Market  street,  will  be   delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  al  any  part  of  the  city,  free  of 
expense. 

Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  to    the   subscribers, 

J.  &  F.  WINSHIP. 
Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1311. 


CLOVER    &.  RED  TOP. 

50  tierces  and  100  bbls.  Prime  Clover. 
200  Bags  Redtop,  new  seed. 

50  bbls.  Herds  Grass  prime  quality,  for  sale  by 
March  24.  J.  BRECK  &  Co. 


AGRICULTUllAI.   INPLE.^IEXTS,  &c 

The  Proprietors  of  ilie  New  England  Azncullural  Ware- 
house and  Seeil  Store  No.  51  and  52  Norlh  Market  street, 
would  inform  their  cusiomers  and  Ihe  public  j^euerally  that 
they  have  on  hjiinl  the  iitosi  extensive  assortment  of  Agri- 
eulunal  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  in  ihe  L'nited 
States.     Pari  of  which  are  the  lollowing  : 


1000    llow.ird's    Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
20U  Cultivators. 
100  Greene's  Slraw  Cullers 
60  Willis'        do.         do 
loo  Commo'i    do.        do. 


inu     Willis'     Palcnt     Corn 

Shellers. 

50  Common 

rlo        do. 

2,.0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 

50      "     Vegei 

ible  Cutters 

50  Common  i\c 

do. 

200  Hand  'Jorn 

Mills. 

200  Grain  Crad 

es. 

too  Ox  Yokes. 

1500  Do/..  ScMhe 

Stones. 

3000    '■     Au.^liu's 

Rifles. 

March  17. 

Kill  doz.  Casi  Steel  Shovels. 

150    "     t/iunmon        do. 

lou    "     Spades. 
60u    "     Grass  Scyllies. 
3011    "     Paient  Snaiihs. 
200    "     (Common    do. 
600    "     Hay  Rakes. 
200    "     fJarden  rlo. 
•200    "     Manure  Forks. 
300    "     Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "    Truck     do. 
100  Draft       do. 

5uo         Tie  up    do. 

50  dr,z.  Halter  do. 
luno  yards  Fence  do. 

25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


SITUATION  WAXTED. 

A  practical    Gardener,  of  whom  good    references   can  be 
jivpu,  wilh  a  wife  and  one  child,  wishes  a  situation. 
.March  31.  2wis 


BEDPOUD  OATS. 

Just  received  60  bushels  of  superior  Bedford  Oats.  This 
variety  is  hiffhiy  recommended,  it  not  being  liable  to  blast, 
and  very  productive.     For  sale  by 

i^Iarch  a.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

SUPKRIOR  SE»-1>   BAULEY^ 

100  bushels  of  extra  heavv  and  clean  Seed  Barley.  Also 
30  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  now  and  superior 
varietv,  fbr  sale  hy  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


BLACK  SEA  W^HEAT. 

Received  from  Vermont,  30  bushels  Black  Sea  Wheat. 
Also,  20  bushels  Iialiau  Spring  Wheal,  raised  in  Warren, 
N.  H.     For  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


FARM  WANTED. 

Wanted  lo  purchase  on  credit  or  hire  on  a  lease  of  five  or 
ten  years,  a  small  but  good  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. — 
The  advertiser  is  engaged  in  rearing  swine  and  makes  large 
quanlities  of  manure  and  has  it  in  his  power  lo  keep  a  farm 
in  a  high  slate  oi  cultivation.  Any  person  having  a  place 
to  <lispose  of  or  rent  at  a  reasonable  price  may  hear  of  a  ten- 
ant by  addressing  JOH.N  GREY, 

March  10.  Ncponscl   Village,  Dorchester. 

FRUIT  AND  ORN.VMKNTAL  TREES,  &e. 

NURSERY    OF    WILLl.Ail    KENRICK. 

12  000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees. — Large  and  new 
additions  of  P^ar  and  Plum  Trees  have  lately 
been  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike 
new  lo  our  country,  aud  very  extraordinary. 
Such  have  been  the  selections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  aud  in  person,  during  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved ;  those  kinds 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  hy 
the  wood  and  the  leaf 

.Ml  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  wilh  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  \)flice,  will  be  promptly 
attended  lo,  aud  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  tie  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

WILLIA.M  KENRICK. 
Nonanlum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  March  2. 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE    V  INES,  &.C. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved    kinds. 
2000  Plum  Trees,  of  Ihe  most   approved  kinds 
anrl  extra  size— many  of  ihem    have    borne  this 
season. 

_.        Apple,  Cherry  and    Peach  Trees,  of  difl^erent 

kinds. 
500  Quince  Trees. 

4000  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  to  is  feet 
high  ;  most  of  ihem   have  borne   fruit.      Black    Hamburg, 
Sweelwali  r,  Pond's. 
30,000  Grant  Asparagus  Roots. 
Gooseberrv,  Currants,  Rasplierries,  of  good  kinds. 
5000  Wilniot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,    lale'y  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Slocks;   1000  Plums;  Roses, &.C.  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent    to   the  subscriber   al    Cambridgepor 
with  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO.,  will  meet  with  immediate 
allenlion. 

SAMUEL  POND. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A  Hapht  Blunder. — The  following;  humorous 
story,  in  which  Mr  Bulkey,  the  first  minister  of  the 
town  (if  Colchester,  (Conn.)  was  concerned,  is  from 
an  old  publication : 

"  The  Rev.  Mr  Bulklcy,  of  Colchester,  Conn., 
was  famous  in  his  day  a.s  a  casuist  and  sage  coun- 
sellor. A  church  in  his  neighborhood  had  fallen 
into  unhappy  divisions  and  contentions,  which  they 
were  unable  to  adjust  among  themselves.  They 
deputed  one  of  their  number  to  the  venerable  Bulk- 
ley  for  his  advice,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
eem'  it  to  them  in  writing.  The  matters  were 
taken  in'o  serious  consideration,  and  the  advice 
■witli  much  deliberation  committed  to  writing.  It 
so  happt'ned,  that  Mr  BulUley  had  a  farm  in  an  ex- 
treme part  of  the  town,  upon  which  he  entrusted  a 
tenant ;  and  to  wiiom  he  must  have  been  about 
transmitting  a  letter  at  the  same  time:  in  super- 
scribing the  two  letters,  the  one  for  the  church  was 
directed  to  the  tenant,  and  the  one  for  the  tenant 
to  the  church. 

The  church  was  convened  to  hear  the  advice 
which  was  to  settle  all  their  disputes.  The  mode 
rator  read  as  follows  :  "  You  will  see  io  the  repair  of 
the  ffrxm.  thai  they  be  built  high  and  strons;,  and 
you  utill  lithe  special  care  of  the  old  black  bull." — 
This  mystical  advice  puzzled  the  church  at  first, 
but  an  interpreter  among  the  more  discerning  ones 
was  found,  who  said — Brethren,  this  is  the  very  ad- 
vice we  most  need :  the  direction  to  repair  the 
fences,  is  to  admonish  us  to  take  good  heed  in  the 
admission  and  government  of  our  members  ; — we 
must  guard  the  church  by  our  Master's  laws,  and 
keep  out  strange  cattle  from  the  fold.  And  we 
must,  in  a  particular  manner,  set  a  watchful  guard 
over  the  Devil,  "  the  old  black  bull,"  who  has  done 
so  much  hurt  of  late. 

All  perceived  the  wisdom  and  fitness  of  Mr  Bulk- 
ley's  advice,  and  resolved  to  be  governed  by  it. 
The  consequence  was,  all  the  animosities  subsided, 
and  harmony  was  restored  to  the  long  afflicted 
church.  What  the  subject  of  the  letter  sent  to 
the  tenant  was,  and  what  good  effect  it  had  on  him, 
the  story  does  not  tell." 


GARDEN   SRK.D^, 

For  sale  liy  Joseph  Bkeck  &  Cc.  alihe  New  England 
Farmer  Office,  No.  61  and  02  North  Market  St.  lins- 
ton.  The  subscriliers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collccljon  of  .seiHs  ever  be- 
fore otfereil  by  sale  in  this  rity,  embracin?  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitcken,  Garden,  and  Ornamcniat  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Chniaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  oi 
imported  fr  >m  responsiljle  hoases  in  Europe,  and  havi;i!; 
taken  exiraorditiary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
Senuine.  we  tan  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satislac- 
tory  I"  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season.  Boxes  for  reiailint;  from  9  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  lake  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Lciiers  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  wilh 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SERD.S 
Sugar  Reel.  Ruia  Baga. 

Mandrel  Wurlzel.  Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

Newlied  Globe  do.  I  superior      While  Tankard  Turnip. 
Yellow  do.  )  varieties, 

Carrot  Long  Orange. 


Allnnsham. 
"      New  While, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheat— various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Red  do 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

W  liiie  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do, 

Hucltwheal. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.     } 

Locust.  i 


for  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEt^DS 

Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts.  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts,  Cabbage  20 
s^rls.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress.Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety.  Melons,  do.  Marlyiiea,  IVlustaid,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion' of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  verv  .great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Radish  of  sorts. 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sa^e.  Lemon  Balm. 

Surnmersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs.  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  nf20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  wilh  printed  directions.  Price  .'0  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  (>  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamenlal  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plieil  at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  Io  any  part  of  the  U. 
Stales.  JOSEPH    BRKCK  &  CO 


It  has  been  observed  that  horses  have  much  taste 
for  music.  Among  the  sounds  of  all  instruments, 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  flute  is  to  them  the  most 
pleasing.  The  following  fact  is  from  Arioste. — 
The  Sybarytes,  a  lu.xurious  and  effeminate  people, 
used  to  train  their  horses  to  dance  to  the  .sound 
and  cadence  of  the  flute,  instead  of  breaking  them 
to  military  evolutions.  The  Chrotoniates,  their  ene 
mies,  being  aware  of  this  circumstance,  used  the 
following  stratagem  at  the  moment  of  entering  in- 
to battle.  Instead  of  giving  the  usual  signal  for  a 
charge  of  cavalry  by  sounding  the  trumpet,  they 
began  suddenly  to  play  the  flute.  The  horses  of 
the  Sybarytes  immediately  began  to  dance  and 
jump,  and  in  the  height  of  their  joy  crossed  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Chrotoniates,  carrying  their  as- 
tonished riders  with  them.  The  Sybarytes  by 
this  trick  fell  into  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and 
-were  completely  defeated. — Musical  Reporter. 


It  is  a  splendid  reinnrk  of  Bacon,  that  "envy, 
like  tiie  sun,  always  beats  hottest  on  the  highest 
ground." 

Duty  has  pleasure  which  knows  no  satiety. 


STRAWBERRIES!    SIRAWBERRIES  I 

The  subscriber  would  offer  to  the  public,  the  present 
season,  his  Selected  Collection,  consisting  of  spn-ii  varieties; 
they  are  such  as  have  stood  the  test  of  a  fair  trial  for 
seven  years,  and  all  grown  by  ihe  subscriber. 

Warrens  Seeding  Mcthren,  a  new  and  valualile  kind,  a 
free  bearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy;  fruit  measuring  .5  12 
inches  have  been  e.<hihited  the  present  season.  This  va- 
riety can  be  warranted  to  be  one  of  the  finesl  varieties  grown, 
and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large  quanlity,  wilh 
ihc  same  cultivation,  as  any  mher  ever  oflered.  The  price 
of  this  Seedling  is  S.5  00  per  kundred  plants 

Mcthvcn  Castle.—  Fruil  extremely  lar.ge,  high  flavored 
and  showy  ;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown  this 
season  six  inches  in  circumferiMice.  Price  three  dollars  per 
hundred  plants.  . 

Keen's  Seedling.  —  A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
la%e,,  rich  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored. 
Price  three  dollars  per  hundred. 

Royal  .Scarlet.— Fru'a  long  oval  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer,  and  very  hardy.    Price  two  dollars. 

H,iu(6r!is.— Fruil  larger  than  ''"'nglish  Wood,  exceedingly 
numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  ihe  plant.— 
Price  two  dollars. 

Early  Firo-iiiia  — This  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  free  bearer  and  very  hardy.  Price 
two  dollars 

Enrrlish  VKooci- l''ruil  well  known  for  years.  Price  one 
dollar.  .,,  ,  ,       , 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  he  warranted  to  be 
free  Irom  mixtures,  and  shall  also  be  young  and  healthy, 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  in'lnsing  th''  amounl 
for  the  order,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be  promptly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  plants  carefully  forwarded  agreeably  Io 
.lirectious.  JAMES  L    L.  F    WARREN. 

March,  24.  Nonantum  Vale,  Brighton. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH, 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  ol  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  board 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  lay  the  furrow  cotnpletely  over, 
turning  in  every  particle  of  grass  or  stubble,  anil  tearing  ike 
ground  in  ihe  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  wilh  the  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  ihe  team.  The  Committee  at  the  lale  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  (or  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Prouly  &  Mears,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rocky, 

BEGIN    WITH    Mr.    HoWAUD's.'' 

At  Ihe  above  mer.t;oned  irial  the  Howard  Plough  did 
more  work,  with  the  same  power  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  other  turned  more  than  twenlyseven 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  the 
Howard  Plough  turned  tlcentynine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  power  of  team  !  All  acknowledge  thai  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  subslanlially 
made. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  he  renewed  wiihoul 
having  to  furnish  a  new  (andside.  this  shoe  likewise  secures 
the  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  strenglheus  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  ihe  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  Sl5.  A  Plough, 
sufhcienl  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
Sin  50,  and  with  cutter  ^5 1,  wilh  wheel  and  cutter,  SS2  50 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Nos.  51  &.  62  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSKPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

Feb.  24. 

PRl'IT  TREES  AND  SCIOKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber,  at  ihe  Pomological  Garden, 
Salem,  offers  for  ale  a  very  choice  and  extensive 
variety  of  Apple, Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Apricot  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Red 
anil  While  Dutch  Currants,  and  Red  and  White 
Antwrp  Raspberries.  . 

Also,  Scions  of  all  the  European  and  American  Fruits 
which  have  been  proved  ;  all  from  Iruil  bearing  Tree-^.  pack- 
ed in  boxes  with  moss,  and  can  be  transporled  wilh  safely 
to  any  part  of  this  country  or  Euroiio.  „.,,„ 

'  ^  ROBERT  MANNING. 


Salem,  March  2,  1841. 


tMavl 


PURE  SPERM  Olt.. 

ED.MUND  T.   HASTINGS   &   CO.,   No.    101  State  St. 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  Winter,  Spring  and  Fall  Sperm  Od 
bleached   and    unbleached  ;  which    they    warrant    to 
the  best  quality    and    to    burn  wilboul  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 

Boston,  Jan.  1, 1841.  isly 


be 
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GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grimlstoi'es 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMBAKU 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17. 


TRACE  CHAIJJS. 

Just  received,  direct   from  the  English   mannfacluresr 
casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  t.  to  1 1   leet  long,  suitable  li 
plouahing  or  draft  chains.        JO.^EPH   BKECK  &  tA'. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A     WEKKLV     I'APF.R. 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  coraei 
iiiio  the  hands  of  Ihe  subscriber,  he  is  now  autli.'iized 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  lln-  public  th^l  the  price  of 
ll'ic  papei  is  reduced.  Jn  future  the  terms  wi  ' 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  00  if  not  paid  wilbi 
days. 


bo  .$2 
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N.    E.    FARMER 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  AS  A  MANURE. 

This  article  has  recently  been  applied  to  the 
soil  in  I'lngiand.  In  some  instiiiices  its  effects  up- 
on vegetation  have  been  highly  favorable.  In  otli- 
er  cases  it  has  failed.  The  last  No.  of  the  Jonrnal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  con- 
tains the  statements  of  sixteen  different  individuals 
in  relation  to  the  use  and  effects  of  this  article. 
Several  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  been  recently 
obtaining  it,  and  its  efl^ects  in  this  State  will  be  as- 
certained in  part  the  coming  season.  We  have  ob- 
tained a  small  quantity  for  our  own  use,  and  intend 
to  watch  its  operations  upon  different  soils  and  dif- 
ferent  crops.  Its  cost  is  about  .$4  per  cwt.  We 
give  below  extracts  from  the  English  journal, 
flir  Pusey,  President  of  the  Society,  says  : 

"With  all  proper  abatements,  the  nitrate  appears 
to  be  a  very  promising  manure  ;  and  fortunately 
we  need  not  apprehend  that,  as  with  bones  and 
with  some  other  artificial  manures,  the  increase  of 
its  use  should  so  raise  its  price  as  aln;ost  to  absorb 
the  profit  of  its  employment  ;  for  the  supply  of  it 
from  the  c.\tensive  beds  which  lie  near  the  surface 
in  Peru  must  be  as  inexhaustible,  for  centuries  at 
least,  as  that  of  coals.  This  ample  supply,  as  well 
as  its  easy  carriage,  increase  its  importance,  and 
render  it  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  its  success  and  its  failure.  At 
present  the  nitrate  appears  most  capricious  in  its 
operation  ;  but  it  is  not,  of  course.  Nature  who  is 
variable,  but  we  who  are  ignorant." 

"An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  the 
nitrate,  that  its  effect  lasts  for  one  year  only.  If 
it  brings  back  its  own  cost,  however,  in  the  year, 
the  objection  is  not  just,  at  least  when  it  is  applied 
to  grass  ;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  an  increase 
of  food  for  stock  once  raised  on  grass  land  by  any 
fresh  means,  is  a  new  capital  created,  which  cir- 
culates between  the  stock  and  the  land,  givino- 
more  dung  to  the  soil,  and,  again,  more  food  to  the 
additional  animals  which  are  maintained  on  that 
soil,  for  as  many  years  as  the  farm  continues  to  be 
well  managed.  Whether  it  exhaust  a  soil  by  in- 
creasing the  crop  of  grain,  is  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion, whicli  cannot  be  answered  without  further 
olidcrvalion.  But  the  investigation  of  its  effects  is, 
I  til  ink,  as  likely  to  advance  scientific  as  practical 
farming.  Hitherto  manures  have  been  classed 
rather  loosely  as  real  or  nutritious  manures,  such 
as  dung,  and  stimulating  manures,  such  as  lime  and 
other  minerals  ;  which  last  are  supposed  not  to  sup- 
port the  plant  directly  by  affording  it  food,  but  in- 
directly, by  exciting  other  substances,  that  are  thus 

rendered    capable  of  giving    nourishment  to    it 

German  writers,  however,  now  maintain  that  dung 
itself  acts  not  by  any  power  which  it  possesses  as 
having  formerly  been  a  part  of  living  bodies,  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  but  as  uniting  those  chemical 
elements,  some  of  them  mineral,  which  constitute 
the  food  of  plants  ;  and  that  a  compound  of  these 
f!'-':;!eul?,  artificially  brought  together,  would  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  dung.     Dr.  Liebig, 


who  is  regarded  as  the  first  living  authority  on  or- 
ganic chemistry,  maintains  this  view  in  the  impor- 
tant work  he  has  just  published  on  "Chemistry  in 
its  application  to  Agriculture,"  and  goes  far  to 
prove  it.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  qnestinn,  if  it 
still  be  a  question,  in  agricultural  chemistry.  But 
the  substance  we  are  considering  throws,  I  think, 
some  light  on  this  point  and  on  the  operation  of 
other  manures.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  most 
active  principle  of  farm-yard  dung,  is  the  urine  that 
is  mixed  in  it.  When  this  urine,  which  is  the 
liquid  manure  of  the  Flemings,  is  applied  to  grow- 
ing crops  as  a  top-dressing,  it  gives  a  dark  color 
to  the  grasses  (including  those  grasses  which  bear 
grain,  that  is,  common  corn  ;)  it  has  a  tendency  to 
lengthen,  but  weaken  the    straw— to    increase   the 


the  manure  lo  which  you  have  called  our  attention 
its  efi'ijcts  in  this  neighborhood  have  certainly  borne 
out  the  doubts  which  you  e.vpressed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  wo  should  all  try  if,  since  it  is  of  undoubt- 
ed efficacy  in  many  cases,  but  not  on  a  large  scale 
at  first,  unless  we  know  that  it  has  acted  well  on 
the  particular  soil  and  crop  we  v.-ish  to  benefit,  be- 
cause its  cost  is  considerable,  and  it  sometimes 
fails  altogether." 


bulk,  but   diminish    the    weight,  of   the   grain.     I 
need  not  remind  yon  that  this    liquid,  when    putri- 
fied,  contains  much  ammonia  :  soot,  I  believe,  acts 
in  the  same  manner,  and  also    contains  much    am- 
monia.    The  refuse  liquor  of  gas  works  was    men- 
tioned in  the  first  No.  of  our  Journal    as  producing 
the  same  dark  color  and    active  growth   in    barley. 
I  have  tried  it  this  year  in  consequence,  and  found 
it  to  act  in   the  same    manner    on    carrots.       The 
[Chief  ingredient  of  this   liquor  is  also  ammcmia,  as 
may  be  perceived  by  its  pungent  smell.     It  appears 
clear,  therefore,  that  one  active    principle  of   these 
three  very  diff'erent  manures    is    that   substance  in 
which  they  agree,  namely,  ammonia.     But    the  ni- 
trate of  soda  enables  us,  I    think,  to  go  a    step  fur- 
ther.     Ammonia  is  a  combination  of  nitrogen  with 
hydrogen:  either  of  these  might  be    the  source   of 
its  power  over  vegetation  ;  but   Ave  have  seen    that 
saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  and  cubic    saltpetre, 
or  nitrate  of  soda,  act  upon  crops  in    the  same   pe- 
culiar manner  with  fermented  urine,  with  soot,  and 
with  gas  liquor.     These  last,  however,  do  not  con- 
tain hydrogen,  and  so  difl^er   from  the  other    three, 
but  they  agree  with  them  in  containing  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitric  acid.       Nitrogen    appears,    then, 
to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  five   substances. — 
Dr.  Liebig,  in  proving  the  efficacy  of  ammonia  as  a 
manure,  has  shown  the    necessity  of    nitrogen    for 
forming  the  most   nutritious  part  of  our  vegetable 
tood,  such  as  gluten,  which  nitrogen  again  appears 
as  a  most  essential   element  of   all   animal  frames. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that   where  a  large    portion 
of  nitrogen  is  applied    to  wheat    crops  as    manure, 
gluten  may  be   produced    in   excess;  and    that  the 
wheat  may    be  deficient  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
essential  element,  sur^h  as  lime.      According  to  Dr. 
Liebig's  principles,  we   should  be  able   to  remedy 
this  defect  by   applying  lime  at    the  same    time  in 
such  a  state  as  would  be  readily    absorbed  by    the 
plant.      I  mention    this,  however,  rather  as  an    ex- 
emplification  of  those  principles  than  as  a  practical 
suggestion.      But  having   been  led    almost    too  far 
into  this  subject,  I  will  only  express   the  hope,  that 
men  of  science  who  are  competent  to  do  it   justice, 
may  be  disposed  to   assist  us    by  investigating  the 
operation  of   manures   and  the    food  of  plants.      I 
cannot  but  think  that  wo  are  on  the  eve  of  impor- 
tant discoveries  in'this    department   of   theoretical 
agriculture.     With  regard    to    the  practical  use  of 


Mr  John  Alderson,  Bailiff"  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
says : 

"  Nine  ridges  ia  a  meadow  belonging  to  tlie 
Earl  of  Zetland,  were  sown  with  nitrate  on  or 
about  the  1st  of  August,  18.39.  Two  of  the  same 
ridges,  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  meadow, 
were  sown  with  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1840.  The  best  grass  this  year  was  on  the  tw'o 
ridges  sown  with  nitrate  of  soda  twice,  that  ia  in 
August  and  again  in  May,  the  second-best  that 
part  which  was  sown  in  May,  and  the  worst  was 
that  part  which  was  sown  in  August,  1639.  This 
shows  that  nitrate  of  soda  has  a  little  effect  tiie 
second  year,  but  not  much. 

"  The  Earl  of  Zetland's  farming-man  at  Marskc 
Farm,  in  returning  home  from  sowmg  nitrate  of 
soda  on  wheat,  grass,  &c.,  found  in  one  of  the 
sacks  a  small  quantity  left,  and,  being  desirous  not 
to  waste  it,  took  the  trouble  of  going  into  a  poor 
man's  cottage-ground,  where  was  growing  a  small 
ridge  of  wheat.  This  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda  was  sown  on  one  end  of  the  ridge.  In  a.few 
days,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  poor  man, 
he  saw  so  great  a  change,  both  in  color  and  size, 
that  he  called  together  his  neighbors  to  see  if  they 
could  find  out  the  cause;  but  as  neither  he  nor  his 
neighbors  could  make  it  out,  they  returned  home 
satisfied  to  wait  till  the  secret  was  revealed. 

"  A  respectable  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Marske,  who  had  used  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  last 
summer,  gives  his  opinion  that  he  had  not  reaped 
or  seen  the  benefit  reported.  On  making  inquiry 
it  appeared  that  only  1  cwt.  per  acre  had  been  ap- 
plied :  this  agrees  with  my  opinion,  that  not  less 
than  1  1.2  cwt.  should  be  sown,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  say  more. 

"  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  sown  on  pasture  to  a 
good  eflTect,  particularly  on  pasture  that  does  not 
eat  off"  regularly  ;  but  the  farmer  will  not  see  the 
good  efli"ect  without  minuie  observation,  as  the  cat- 
tle eat  the  grass  as  it  grows. 

'•Two  fields  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
at  Upleatham,  were  sown  with  clover  in  1839;  in 
1840,  one  of  the  said  fields  was  sown  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  had  a  good  effect.  Alter  the  clover 
was  cut,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  the   nitrate  evi- 

dently  showed    itself  in   the  fog  or   after-grass 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the 
two  fields  of  clover-fog  were  depastured  with  cat- 
tle and  sheep.  The  field  sown  with  nitrate  of  so- 
da was  eaten  by  the  cattle  and  sheep  regularly 
away.  The  field  not  sown  with  nitrate  of  soda 
was  left  by  the  cattle  in  tufts  or  hots,  not  eaten 
regularly  off".  This  evidently  shows  that  nitrate 
of  soda  has  the  eff"ect  of  sweetening  the  grass." 
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Messrs  Drewitt  &  Son  say  : 

"We  are  in  doubt  whether  you  did  not  misun- 
derstand what  we  said  as  to  its  eifer.t,  or  rather  its 
non-effect,  on  our  chalk  soils  for  the  turnip  crop. 
The  chalk  we  cultivate  is  a  very  dry  rubbly  chalk, 
without  any  admi.xturo  of  loam,  and  but  little  other 
mould;  and  on  tlii.s  soil  it  had  no  effect  on  turnips, 
though  for  every  other  crop  it  was  admirable.  And 
what  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  ratiier  gratify- 
ing, where  it  had  no  effect  on  the  turnips  last  sea- 
son, and  where  of  course  ihey  were  inferior,  its  ef- 
fect en  the  succeeding  crop  of  barley  was  very 
great :  it  was  superior  to  any  other  part  of  the 
field. 

Its  effect  on  the  growth  of  corn,  on  land  of  every 
description  we  cultivate,  chalk  as  well  as  other 
soils,  is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  iis  to  continue 
the  use  of  it.  When  we  sowed  it  over  our  crops 
last  spring,  the  land  and  the  weather  were  very  dry, 
and  until  rain  fell,  it  had  no  effect  ;  but  afterwards 
it  showed  as  usual,  and  produced  an  increase  in 
the  wheat  crop  of  nearly  one  third." 

Mr  George  Dewdney  says  : 

"Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  used  with  various 
success;  in  most  instances  amply  repaying 'the 
farmer,  by  yielding  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
grain  and  straw;  in  others,  barely  paying  the  cost 
and  expenses  attending  the  use  ;  and  in  some  a 
complete  failure,  I  may  say  positive  loss,  though  I 
am  glad  to  add  the  latter  instances  are  rare. 

" 'J'he  benefit  of  nitrate  on  green  crops  I  still 
find  to  be  great  ;  for  where  sown  this  last  spring 
on  clover,  pasture,  and  meadow  ground,  the  crop 
has  been  very  superior,  far  surpassing  the  adjacent 
lands.  1  have  also  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  kind 
of  manure,  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  Swede  and  tur- 
nip crop,  particularly  on  light  land  ;  but  recommend 
it  to  be  sown  broadcast,  at  the  usual  rate  of  1  1-4 
cwt.  pt;r  acre,  a  few  days  after  the  seed  is  deposi- 
ted. Where  it  has  been  drilled  with  the  seed 
mixed  with  ashes,  I  find  the  crop  not  so  good  as 
where  sown  by  hand.  In  two  instances  which  have 
come  immediately  under  my  notice,  where  a  strip 
of  ground  had  been  dressed  with  nitrate  only,  I  ob- 
served the  plants  throughout  to  be  free  from  mil- 
dew, whilst  the  adjoining  pieces  suffered  much, 
during  the  late  dry  weather.  I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  after  effects, 
except  on  grass  ;  that  there  is  a  better  after-math 
where  nitrate  has  been  used,  is  beyond  doubt." 

David  Barclay,  Esq.  says : 

"  The  experiments  with  nitVate  of  soda  on  my 
own  farm,  during  the  present  year,  were  made  with 
varying  results,  upon  clover  seeds,  tares,  sainfoin, 
peas,  beans,  grass,  Swedes,  turnips,  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat. 

"On  the  clover  tlie effect  was  equal  to  the  rest 
of  the  field  dressed  with  farm-yard  dung,  at  the 
rate  of  9  cartloads  to  the  acre. 

"On  tbe  tares  the  effect  was  visible,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  nitrate. 

"  On  the  sainfoin,  the  effect  was  perceptible,  but 
the  improvement  would  not  more  than  repay  half 
the  cost  of  the  nitrate.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  results  of  the  experiments  as  applied  to  beans 
and  ))eas. 

"  My  farm  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  clay 
and  chalk  formatiiins  ;  the  soil  of  the  western  part 
is  mostly  of  a  heavy  description,  with  a  subsoil  of 
stiff  clay;  the  experiments  made  on  this  portion, 
whether  upon  corner  grasses,  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, while  those  which  have  been  made  on   the 


light  land  with  the  chalk  subsoil  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  attended  with  beneficial  results — 
thus  tending  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Harle- 
ston  Club  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Pusey's  ex- 
periments in  Berkshire,  and  Mr  Calvert's  on  the 
stiff  clay  of  the  Weald  of  Surrey,  furnish  evidence 
of  a  directly  contrary  tendency.  Similar  contra- 
dictions are  worthy  of  remark  in  the  letters  and 
experiments  which  I  have  transcribed.  Lord  Zet- 
land, in  Yorkshire,  and  Mr  Dewdney,  in  Surrey, 
have  experienced  great  benefit  from  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  meadow  and  pasture  land: 
whereas  on  my  grass  land  it  has  been  almost  a 
failure  ;  and  Messrs  Drewitt,  it  will  be  observed, 
doubt  if  either  upland  or  meadow  grass  will  repay 
the  cost  of  this  dressing.  My  experiments  on 
Swedes  in  1839,  and  this  year  on  turnips,  have 
been  strikingly  successful  ;  while  those  made  in 
Yorkshire  by  Lord  Zetland  and  Mr  Vansittiirt,  have 
altogether  failed  :  how  are  we  to  account  for  such 
remarkable  discrepancies? — are  they  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  some  peculiar  properties  in  the  different 
soils  ? — has  climate  any  influence  in  these  cases.' 
or  are  these  discrepancies  to  be  attributed  to  varia- 
tions in  the  mode  of  applying  this  manure,  or  to 
accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  its  application?  Science 
may  throw  much  light  on  this  inquiry  ;  and  all 
must  unite  in  the  hope  expressed  by  our  President, 
"that  men  of  science  nho  are  competent  to  do  it 
justice,  may  be  disposed  to  assist  us  by  investiga- 
ting the  operation  of  manures  and  the  food  of  plants." 
"  The  singular  variations  in  the  results  of  many 
actual  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda,  by  parties 
seeking  to  advance  the  cause  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, are  calculated  to  discourage  the  use  of 
it  as  a  manure.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted 
that  it  has  a  very  powerful  action  on  vegetable 
life;  and  by  persevering  in  our  experiments  we 
may  hope,  with  the  aid  of  science,  to  understand 
the  laws  which  govern  it,  and  eventually  arrive  at 
practical  conclusions  of  great  national  importance." 

John  Burgess,  Esq.  says  : 

"  I  beg  to  communicate  to  you  a  few  experi- 
ments I  have  made  upon  my  farm,  which  is  stony 
thin  land  with  a  substratum  of  chalk.  I  found  the 
saltpetre,  which  J  only  used  on  my  wheat,  gave  an 
increase  of  about  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  a 
considerable  increase  of  straw.  But  1  gave  up  the 
saltiietre  for  the  nitrate  of  soda  ;  and  I  believe  I 
am  the  first  individual  who  lias  tried  it  as  a  manure, 
and  have  found  it  answer  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  The  quantity  I  have  used  has 
been  an  hundred  weight  to  the  acre,  both  of  the 
saltpetre  and  the  nitrate,  as  a  top-dressing.  The 
first  trial  was  in  a  field  of  eight  acres  of  oats,  using 
the  nitrate  upon  alternate  lands,  and  where  the 
corn  was  thinnest,  the  increase  was  rather  more 
than  two  quarters  to  the  acre,  with  abundance  of 
straw,  and  the  sample  the  best,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  several  farmers  who  came  to.  see  the 
field.  I  tried  it  upon  my  barleys,  and  I  think  I 
had  better  success  with  them  than  with  the  oats, 
and  also  upon  a  meadow.  The  mowers,  with  oth- 
ers who  came  to  see  the  effect  of  the  application, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  increase  was  about 
three  quarters  of  a  load  to  the  acre.  I  used  it  last 
year  upon  a  field  of  six  acres,  four  acres  of  which 
had  been  dunged  with  the  yard  dung,  (about  eight 
or  ten  loads  to  the  acre,  worth  five  shillings  a  load,) 
for  turnips,  but  to  the  other  two  acres  I  applied  the 
nitrate  without  any  dung.     To  my   great   satisfac- 


tion I  found  that  the  turnips  grew  so  fast  that  they 
soon  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly,  which  had  been 
very  destructive  to  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  and 
indeed  this  was  the  only  good  piece  in  the  field  : 
in  this  case  the  nitre  was  used  soon  after  the  tur- 
nips were  up. 

'i'his  year  I  applied  the  nitre  to  my  wheat,  when 
from  the  wet  season  and  the  wire-worm,  the  plant 
was  nearly  destroyed,  and  I  found  it  jiarticularly 
beneficial,  the  wire-worm  either  being  killed  by 
the  application  or  forsaking  the  roots  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, I  think  I  have  above  an  average  crop  of 
wheat.  I  have  now  growing  a  field  of  six  acres 
of  turnips,  remarkably  fine,  and  without  any  other 
manure  than  that  of  the  nitre,  and  very  superior  to 
my  other  turnip.s  where  I  have  used  the  yard-dung 
in  the  (|uantity  before  stated  ;  in  this  case  the  nitre 
was  sowed  a  few  days  after  the  turnips,  and  before 
they  were  up. 

''  I  think  from  the  numerous  correspondents  I 
have  had,  in  consequence  of  my  recommendation, 
that  the  application  of  the  nitre  as  a  manure  is  giv- 
ing general  satisfaction,  and  coming  very  much 
into  use.  The  best  season  for  the  application  is  as 
soon  as  vegetation  begins  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  spring,  taking  care  to  avoid  frosty  nights  as 
much  as  possible.  Several  farmers  have  informed 
me  they  have  found  it  better  to  apply  the  quantity 
at  two  different  times,  one  half  when  the  corn  first 
begins  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  spring,  and  the 
other  half  about  six  weeks  afterwards.  1  shall  offer 
no  apology  for  my  long  detail,  knowing  your  object 
and  that  of  your  council  is  to  obtain   information." 

John  Grey,  Esq.  says  : 

"I  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  row  of  potatoes, 
at  an  early  period  of  their  growth,  'i'he  tops  soon 
showed  the  efl'ect,  and  far  outstripped  the  adjoining 
rows  in  growth  ;  but  when  the  potatoes  were  taken 
lip,  the  produce  of  that  row  was  found  to  be  less 
than  that  of  the  others,  both  in  weight  and  measure. 

"  Tlie  first  action  of  the  potato  plant  is  to  throw 
out  its  top.  The  roots  make  their  growth  at  a  la- 
ter period.  It  seems,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
stimulus  of  the  nitrate  had  expended  itself  in  the 
earlier  process  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  bene- 
fited, the  roots  had  suffered  by  the  application — 
probably  from  the  greater  shades  and  weight  of 
top." 


Inirodnction  of  Gardening. — A  knowledge  of 
gardening  was  first  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands,  and,  until  1509,  our  vegetables 
were  imported  from  thence.  Currants  (or  Corin- 
thian grapes)  were  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Zante, 
then  belonging  to  Venice,  and  planted  in  England 
in  1535  ;  about  thirty  years  afterwards  the  Flem- 
ings planted  a  number  of  flowers,  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, at  Norwich  and  its  vicinity,  including  gilly- 
flowers, carnations,  the  Provence  rose,  &c.  In 
1552,  grapes  were  brought  into  England,  and  plant- 
ed in  Bloxhall,  in  Suffolk;  and  in  1587,  tulip  roots 
were  brought  from  Vienna.  Hops  were  sent  over 
from  Artois  in  1790,  but  five  years  elapsed  before 
they  were  in  general  use  for  malt  liquors. — Eng-  '^ 
lish  paper. 

Hurry  and  Cunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of 
Despatch  and  Skill ;  but  neither  of  them  ever  learn 
their  master's  trade. — Lacon. 


Men  will  wrangle  for  religion,  write  for  it,  figiit 
for  it,  die  for  it,  any  thing  but — live  fur  it. — 76. 
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For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

LABOR-SAVING  IMPLE.VIKNTS,  &c. 

»'M  innovation  is  not  improvemetit.  "Strivini,' 
to  better,  oft  we  mar  wiiat's  well." — Tliese  arc 
..  axioms  than  which  few  are  better  attested  by  men's 
experience.  But  from  the  deep-rooted  prejudice 
which  some  persons  evince  for  whatever  is  ancient, 
it  would  seem  to  bo  their  opinion  that  no  innova- 
tion can  be  an  improvement.  This  remarli  is  in  a 
'  peculiar  degree  applicable  to  a  certain  class  of  far- 
mers. It  is  certainly  a  commendable  practice  (and 
in  none  more  so  than  in  the  coEnmon  farmer,)  to 
distrust  whatever  is  new,  until  its  claims  to  utility 
are  rendered  indisputable  by  the  unerring-  test  of 
experience.  Such  prudence  is  no  less  a  dictate  of 
common  sagacity  than  of  true  wisdom.  Hut  when 
the  utility  and  value  of  a  new  invotition  intended 
to  supersede  an  old  one,  have  been  tried  in  the 
crucible  of  experience  and  established  beyond  ca- 
vi),  then  to  reject  or  scorn  its  aid,  is  to  e.xhibit  eith- 
er a  silly  prejudice  in  favor  of  what  is  old,  merely 
because  it  is  old,  or  a  parsimony  unwarranted  alifee 
by  true  economy  and  self-interest. 

In  no  particular  in  rural  economy,  with  us,  is  it 
more  desirable  to  save,  than  in  the  article  of  labor. 
This,  generally,  constitutes  the  heaviest  item  in  the 
farmer's  outsets.  It  is,  therefore,  plainly  apparent, 
that  if  by  any  new  process  the  amount  of  this  can 
be  abridged  one  third  or  one  half,  such  diminution 
will,  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  augment  the  farmer's 
profits.  These  are  self-evident  conclusions,  from 
which  I  conceive  none  will  dissent.  The  sound- 
ness of  these  positions  being  conceded,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  common  plea  urged  by  far- 
mers (and  those  in  easy  circumstances  too,)  when 
asked  why  they  do  not  furnish  themselves  with  an 
approved  labor-saving  implement,  that  they  can  H 
afford  it.  Now  in  respect  to  many  labor-saving 
machines,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  horse-rake, 
thrashing  machine,  seed  sower,  &c.,  this  objection 
appears  to  ine  to  be  dictated  by  a  sort  of  penny- 
wise  pound-foolish  economy — or  it  springs  from  an 
obstinate  blindness,  self-imposed,  which  will  not 
let  the  farmer  realize  the  fact,  though  it  be  sustain- 
ed by  "  proof  as  strong  as  holy  writ,"  that  the  cost 
of  the  article  is  nothing  compared  with  its  value, 
and  will  be  early  returned  (perhaps  in  one  season,) 
by  the  saving  of  labor  effected  by  its  use.  Take, 
for  example,  (as  of  new  Ijibor-saving  inventions  it 
comes  first  in  use  on  the  farm,)  that  valuable  im- 
plement, "  Willis's  Improved  Seed  Sower."  The 
character  of  this  machine  is  fully  established.  Many 
practical  farmers  of  high  standing  in  community, 
(among  whom  [  recollect  particularly  Judge  Hayes, 
of  iVIaine,)  who  would  not,  and  could  have  no  mo- 
tive, in  deceiving  their  brother  farmers,  have  attest- 
ed the  worth  of  this  seed  sower  as  an  aid  in  the 
economy  of  the  farm.  Now,  if  by  the  use  of  this 
single  article,  as  the  inventor  asserts,  a  saving  of 
one  Aa//' the  seed  and  three  quarters  of  the  expense 
of  the  common  method  of  sowing  can  be  eS'ected, 
and  the  seeds — ruta  baga.  mangel  wnrtzel,  turnips, 
carrots,  or  whatever  it  may  be — put  into  the  ground 
as  faithfully,  even  better,  than  by  the  common  mode, 
would  it  not  appear  to  be  the  part  of  true  wisdom 
and  sound  economy  in  the  farmer  to  secure  its  aid, 
and  not  to  urge  the  poor,  unfounded  objection  that 
he  can  't  afford  it,  or  treat  it  with  contempt  because 
it  is  an  innovation  .' 

[  had  designed,  Mr  Editor,  to  have  enlarged  up- 
on this  subject,  and  to  have  demonstrated  by  fig- 
ures that  will  not    lie,  how  much   advantage  would 


accrue  to  the  farmer,  who  tills  any  considerable 
quantity  of  land,  by  Ins  availing  himself  of  the  aid 
of  this  and  other  labor-saving  inventions  ol'  modern 
date  ;  but  as  I  am  unable  at  present,  from  lack  of 
satisfactory  data,  to  carry  out  my  intention,  I  will 
close  with  the  wish,  that  those  farmeis  who  have 
heretofore  regarded  ancient  practices  as  perfecthe- 
cause  they  were  adopted  by  their  fathers,  may 
speedily  be  convinced  of  their  er;or  ;  and  that  those 
who  imagine  they  can  H  afford  to  adopt  an  improve- 
ment in  their  husbandry  because  it  will  cost  some- 
thing, may  soon  attain  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's 
goods  to  enable  them  to  say  they  can  afford  a  few 
dollars  for  an  article  which,  perhaps,  in  ono  season 
will  more  than  pay  its  original  cost.  J.  H.  D. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DECAYED   TURNIPS. 

I  observed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  an 
article  from  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  this  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  wet 
or  too  retentive  subsoil.  That  a  soil  of  this  de- 
scription is  not  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips, is  generally  admitted  ;  but  how  does  Mr 
John  Sturges  account  for  the  rotting  of  crops  on 
land  where  there  is  no  such  cause  exisiting  ?  The 
^^rot.^^  popularly  so  called,  is  often  found  to  prevail 
on  free  and  light  soils  as  well  as  on  those  of  a 
more  heavy  texture,  and  indeed  in  situations  where 
there  is  no  substratum  for  yards,  and  even  I'ods  be- 
low the  surface.  The  farm  which  I  cultivate  is  a 
free  sandy  loam,  and  so  open  that  in  order  to  obtain 
water  it  is  necessary  to  dig  from  eighty  to  ninety 
feet.  No  water  can  be  obtained  in  the  villatre 
shoit  of  that  distance,  but  we  have  often  had  rotten 
turnips  in  great  abundance,  even  in  this  soil,  as 
well  as  on  the  slopes  of  our  eminences,  where  the 
soil  is  so  light,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  surface 
mould  from  being  washed  away  by  heavy  rains  and 
showers,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  haul  on 
clay  and  muck.  If  Mr  Sturges'  theory  be  correct, 
the  tap-roots  of  our  ruta  bagas,  like  those  of  the 
Ohio  parsnips,  must  be  "rather  long."  Again — 
Mr  Sturges  assures  us  that  the  grub  never  attacks 
the  turnips,  unless  when  previously  diseased.  Rut 
until  he  proves  that  the  tap-root  of  the  ruta  baga  is 
capable  of  permeating  a  light  sandy  soil,  or  earth, 
to  the  depth  of  SO  or  9(1  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
of  tippling  upon  the  stas^nant  ('))  waters  of  the 
earth's  interior,  I  shall  reject  the  latter  theory,  as 
no  less  unsatisfactory  than  the  first.  H.  D.  VV. 

lVindham,.Me.,  .Ipril  5,  1841. 

The  article  from  the  "Farmer's  Cabinet,"  refer- 
red to  by  our  correspondent,  was  as  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  us  as  to  him.  But  it  was  an  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  cause  of  frequent  losses  of  a  crop 
which  many  of  our  farmers  wish  to  raise.  The 
attempt  was  praise-worthy.  This  matter  of  rot  in 
the  ruta  baga  is  a  serious  evil.  If  its  cause  can 
be  ascertained,  and  rules  given  by  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cause  can  be  avoided,  a  great  good  will 
be  conferred  upon  our  community.  It  will  give  us 
pleasure  to  receive  information,  or  oven  hints  and 
conjectures,  upon  the  subject,  from  any  of  our 
readers. 

We  have  seen  this  rot  where  it  was  impossible 
that  superabundant  moisture  in  the  subsoil  could 
produce  it:  in  one  season  it  prevailed  more  among 
that  part  of  the  crop  which  was  sowed  (about  the 
first  of  June)  upon  unfermented  dung,  than  upon 
the  part  manured  with  a   mi.xture  of  ground  bones 


and  ashes.  And  more  in  each  of  these  lots  than  in 
those  sowed  about  the  first  of  July.  This  was  in 
1836;  and  the  crop  that  year  was  not  by  any 
means  a  failure.  In  lb39,  we  sowed  upon  fresh 
manure  from  the  barn  cellar  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  May.  Land,  a  light  loam — subsoil  dry. 
This  crop  was  very  badly  injured.  We  conjec- 
tured that  the  failure  was  owing  either  to  the  early 
sowing,  or  the  fresh  state  of  the  manure.  In  ]840, 
we  sowed  where  the  manure  had  been  applied  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  the  same  evil  was  experi- 
enced. 

The  season  of  sowing  and  the  condition  and  na- 
ture of  manure  or  soil,  it  i.s  not  improbable,  have 
influences  in  increasing  or  diminishing  this  rot. — 
But  what  the  proper  season  for  sowing  is  ?  v/hat 
the  safest  soil  and  subsoil  ?  what  the  best  kind  of 
manure  .'  what  stage  of  decomposition  should  the 
manure  be  in  ? — these  questions  our  experience 
and  observations  cannot  answer.  We  are  in  the 
dark.  And  we  put  the  question  distinctly  to  any 
man  who  can,  or  to  any  one  who  Mi'/iAs  he  can  an- 
swer it — What  is  the  cause  of  rot  in  the  ruta  baga .' 
—Ed.  N.  E.  Far. 


Brinsc  Plowers. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  Mr  Colman's  Address  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  New  Haven  : 

"The  taste  for  flowers,  every  where  increasing 
among  us,  is  an  omen  for  good.  Let  us  adorn  our 
parlors,  doorways,  and  roadsides,  with  trees  2nd 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  What  a  delight  do  they  give 
to  the  passer-by  ?  What  favorable  impressions  do 
they  at  once  excite  towards  those  who  cultivate  for 
their  own  gratification,  and  find,  after  all,  their 
chief  pleasure  in  the  gratification  which  they  afford 
to  others  ?  What  an  affecting  charm,  associated 
as  it  is  with  some  of  the  best  sentiments  of  our  na- 
ture, do  they  give  to  the  sad  dwelling  places  of  the 
departed  and  beloved? 

The  moral  influences  of  such  embellishments 
deserve  our  consideration.  I  do  not  mean  simply 
the  substitution  of  such  refined  tastes  and  pursuits 
in  place  of  the  gratification  of  the  lower  appetites. 
This  is  no  small  matter.  But  another  influence 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Every  one  familiar  with  human  life,  must  be  sen- 
sible that  mere  personal  neatness  and  order  are 
themselves  securities  of  virtue.  As  we  cultivate 
these  habits,  and  in  respect  to  our  residences  and 
the  things  and  objects  around  us,  make  a  study  of 
rendering  thern  orderly  and  beautiful,  and  adding 
to  them  the  highest  embellishments  of  art,  our  own 
self-respect  is  greatly  increased.  Next  to  religious 
principle  nothing  operates  niore  than  self-respect, 
as  a  safe -guard  of  virtue  and  a  stimulant  to  excel- 
lence." 


The  only  things  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  have 
any  property,  are  our  actions.  Our  thoughts  may 
be  bad,  yet  produce  no  poison;  they  may  be  good, 
vet  produce  no  fruit.  Our  riches  may  be  taken 
from  us  by  misfortune,  our  reputation  by  malice, 
our  spirits  by  calamity,  our  health  by  disease,  our 
friends  by  death  :  but  our  actions  must  follow  us 
beyond  the  grave.  These  are  the  only  title-deeds 
of  which  we  cannot  be  disinherited. — Lacon. 


Of  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  exacts 
the  hardest  service,  and  pays  the  bitterest  wages. 
Its  service  is — to  watch  the  success  of  our  enemy  ; 
its  wages — to  be  sure  of  it lb. 
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NEW     ENGLAND     FARMER 


APRIl.  14,  1841. 


CATTLE  SHOW, 

Exhibition,  of  Manufactures,  Ploughing  Match,  and 
Public  Sale   of  .Ininuils  and   Manufactures,    at 
Pawtuxet,  R.  I.,  on  If'ednesday,  October  Gth,  1841. 
The  Standing  Committee  of   the  Rhode    Island 
Society  fi)r  the  Encouragement  of  Doinestic  Indus- 
try, offer  the  following  prrniiums: 

For  Grain,  Vegetable  Crops  and  Agricultural    Ex- 
periments. 
For   a  satisfactory,  and    the    most    satisfactory, 
statement  in  writmf;  of  the  expense  of  raising  any 
kind  of  grain  crop,  showing  the  least  cost  per  bush- 
el :    the  soil  and   subsoil  on  which  the  crop  is  rais- 
ed must  be  named,  and  the  cost  stated   as  follows  : 
Reut  of  land  for  one  year  ; 
Quantify  and  kind  of  manure — loads  at ; 
Ploughing,  harrowing  and  rolling — days  at ; 
Planting  or  sowing — days  at; 
Tillage — days  at ; 
Harvesting — days  at; 

First  premium,  $12 

Second,  8 

Third,  6 


For  a    satisfactory,  and    the    most   satisfactory, 

statement  showing  the  value  of  apples,  or  any  kind 

of  root,  compared  with  Indian  corn  per    bushel,    as 

food  for  cattle,  hordes,  sheep,  or  swine,  $10 

Next  best,  6 

Next  best,  4 


To  the  person  who  shall  raise  or  introduce 
into  the  State,  potatoes  of  a  quality  superior 
to  any  heretofore  raised  or  introduced. 

For  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  at  the  least 
expense  per  bushel,  the  cost  to  be  estimated 
on  the  same  plan  as  for  grain, 

For  the  most  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
comparative  cost  ot  keeping  stock  on  roots 
and  hay,  or  on  dry  fodder  alone. 

For  the  most  approved  statement  of  the 
comparative  profit  of  fattening  sheep  or  swine 
upon  the  produce  of  a  farm,  the  lean  sheep  to 
be  valued  after  shearing. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  beet  sugar,    sta- 
ting the  process  of  making  and  the  cost  per  lb. 
For  reclaiming  bogs,  requiring  a  statement 
of  the  process  and   expense,  with  the  increas- 
ed value  of  the  land. 

For  under  draining  land  with  covered  stone 
drains,  so  that  the  plough  may  pass  over  them 
without  injury,  stating  the  cost  per  rod  after 
the  stones  are  delivered. 

For  spreading  clay  or  marsh  mud  on  light 
soil  at  the  rate  of  1(10  loads  to  the  acre,  sta- 
ting the  distance  carted,  the  cost  of  the  same, 
and  the  effect  produced  on  succeeding  crops, 
For  the  best  statement  on  turning  in  green 
crops  and  manure,  on  i  tract  of  land  not  less 
than  one  acre, 

For  plantations  and  nurseries  of  white  ash 
trees  raised  from  the  seed, 

For  plantations  of  yellow  or  honey  locust 
trees,  set  either  in  cleared  land  or  on  land  from 
which  the  native  growth  of  timber  has  recent- 
ly been  taken,  the  number  set  on  each  acre, 
at  equal  distance,  not  to  bo  less  than  80,  and 
no  premium  to  be  allowed  if  set  near  cultiva- 
ted land. 

To    the   person    who  shall    introduce  any 


$20 


10 


grass,  not  before  cultivated  in  this  State,  and 
prove  by  actual  experiment,  tested  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  its  superiority  to  any  other 
grass  now  cultivated, 

To  the  person  who  shall,  by  actual  experi- 
ment, prove  the  best  season  and  mode  of  lay- 
ing down  land  to  grass,  whether  spring,  sum- 
mer, or  fall  sei'ding  be  preferable,  and  wheth- 
er with  or  without  grain  on  different  soils. 

To  the  person  who  shall  take  up  in  the  sea- 
son, on  his  own  farm,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
good  honey,  and  shall  at  the  sauie  time  exhi- 
bit superior  skill  in  the  management  of  bees, 

For  Stock. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  less  than  one  year 
old,  to  be  kept  in  the  State  one  year  after  the 
fair, 

For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best. 

For  the  best  bull  calf  from  four  to  twelve 
monies  old. 

For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best. 

For  the  best  milch  cow  not  less  than  four 
yeiirs  old. 

For  the  next  best, 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  best  one  year  old  heifer, 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  ne.\t  best. 
For  the  best  two  year  old  heifer, 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  best  three  years  old  heifer,  with  or 
without  a  calf. 

For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best. 

For  the  next  beat   heifer  calf,    from  four  to 
twelve  months  old. 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best, 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen,  not  less 
than  four  years  old,  regard    being  had  to   the 
strength,  equality  of  match,  and  docility  of  the 
cattle,  as  well  as  to  their  size  and  appearance, 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best, 

For  the  best  pair  of  three  years  old   steers, 
broken  to  the  yoke. 
For  the  next  best  do. 
For  the  next  best  do. 
For  the  best  pair  of  two  years  old  steers. 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best, 
For  the  best  pair  of  yearling  steers, 
For  the  next  best. 

For  the  best  boar,  not  less  than  five  months 
old,  nor  more  than  two   years   and  six   months 
old,  with  an  assurance  that  he   shall    be  kept 
six  months  for  further  service, 
For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best, 

For  the  best  breeding  sow,  not  less  than  one 
year  old,  which  shall  have  had  at  least  one 
litter  of  pigs,  and  nmst  be  kept  for  breeding 
another  year. 

For  the  next  best. 
For  the  next  best. 

For  the  best    weaned   pigs,    not   less  than 
four  in  number. 
For  the  next  best. 


$10 


12 

10 
8 
5 

6 
4 
2 
5 
4 
2 
3 
2 


10 
6 

4 


For  the    best    weaned    pigs,  iiot  less    than 

four  in  number,  5 

For  the  next  best,  3 

The  premiums    for   tlie  bulls  and    boars  will  be 

paid    when  evidence    is    produced  that   they    have 

been  kept  in  the  State  the  time  required.  ' 

For  each  yoke  of  oxen  exhibited  at  the  fair, 
(which  shall  appear  in  a  team  of  fifty  or  more 
yoke,  and  to  which  no  premium  for  any  pecu- 
liar excellence  is  awarded,)  if  driven  less  than 
five  miles,  25  cts. 

For  each  yoke,  five  and  over,  50  do. 

For  each  yoke,  ten  and  over,  7ii  do. 

For  each  yoke,  twenty  and  over,  $1 

The  unsatisfactory  mode  of  determining  the  re- 
lative excellencies  of  milch  cows,  by  mere  inspec- 
tion of  them  in  the  pens,  or  from  recollection  of 
verbal  representations  made  to  the  committee  at 
the  moment  of  examination,  has  determined  the 
Standing  Committee,  in  offering  the  above  liberal 
premiums,  to  require  of  the  claimants,  at  the  time 
ofientry,  to  file  their  certificate  in  writing,  of  the 
product  of  milk  and  butter  made  from  the  cow, 
Irom  the  17th  to  the  27th  of  June,  and  from  the 
10th  to  the  ^Oth  of  September — ascertained  insuch 
a  manner  as  may  be  entirely  satisfactory  ;  also, 
stating  the  time  of  the  cow's  calving,  the  quality 
of  the  calf,  and  ifjthe  cow  has  had  any  other  keep- 
ing than  by  pasture,  of  what  kind,  and  in  what 
quantity  it  has  been.  And  no  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  of  judges,  a  competitor 
for  either  of  the  above  premiums  for  cows,  who  has 
not  strictly  complied  with  this  rule.  It  is  desira- 
ble, also,  although  it  is  not  made  requisite  to  obtain 
a  premium,  that  if  the  cow  is  from  a  dairy  stock, 
the  certificate  should  contain  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  breed  of  the  cows  kept  together,  and 
of  the  produce  in  veal,  butter  and  cheese,  and  of 
the  number  of  swine  kept  as  connected  with  tho 
dairy,  through  the  season,  to  the  time  of  the  Show. 
None  of  tho  animals  will  be  entitled  to  premium 
unless  they  are  wholly  the  product  of  the  State, 
excepting  that  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  stock,  the  Standing  Committee 
will  pay  the  premiums  which  may  be  awarded  for 
bulls,  rams  and  boars,  brought  into  the  State,  upon 
receiving  security  that  they  shall  be  kept  for  use 
within  the  State  at  least  one  year  next  after. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  upon  stock,  regard 
will  be  had  to  the  manner  and  expense  of  raising 
and  keeping.  And  the  owner  will  be  required  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  thereof  to  the  appropri- 
ate comnattee,  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  encour- 
age that  stock  which  not  only  may  appear  best  at 
the  Show,  but  which,  in  reference  to  the  cost,  is 
most  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

The  Standing  Committee,  with  a  view  to  the 
most  liberal  encouragement  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  who  live  remote  from  the  place  of  exhibition, 
propose  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per  mile 
for  travel,  to  the  owners  of  such  animals  as  obtain 
premiums  and  which  are  brought  or  driven  more 
than  five  miles,  computing  from  the  plnce  from 
which  the  animals  come  to  the  place  of  the  Show. 
Also,  to  unsuccessful  competitors  and  owners  of 
cattle,  offered  for  exhibition,  the  like  sum,  when 
from  the  report  it  shall  appear,  that  the  animals 
exhibited  were  of  such  excellence  as  to  claim  the 
special  notice  of  the  committee  ;  and  that  in  their 
opinion,  the  owners  merit  such  an  indemnity  for  au 
expense  which  has  given  credit  to  the  Show. 
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No  animal  for  which  to  any  owner  one  premium 
shall  have  been  awarded,  shall  be  considered  a 
subject  for  any  further  premium  of  the  Society,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  qualities  different  from  those  for 
which  tlje  former  premium  was  awarded. 

Persons  intending  to  offer  any  species  of  stock 
for  a  premium,  must  give  notice  thereof,  eitlier  by 
letter,  post  paid,  or  by  personal  application,  to  the 
Secretary,  on  or  before  the  ."jth  of  October  next, 
the  day  preceding  the  Show,  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  requesting  him  to  enter  his  application, 
so  that  tickets  for  the  pens  may  be  ready  by  6  o'- 
clock the  next  morning.  The  difficulty  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the 
different  species  of  stock,  without  such  previous  no- 
tice, renders  a  strict  enforcement  of  this  rule  indis- 
pensable ;  and  no  person  will  be  considered  as  a 
competitor,  who  shall  not  have  made  such  applica- 
tion for  entry  on  or  before  the  time  above  specified. 
The  owners  of  working  oxen  or  cattle  exhibited  in 
the  yoke,  are  requested  to  bring  a  chain  to  each 
yoke  to  secure  them  to  posts. 

In  all  cases  where  the  age  of  animals  is  men- 
tioned, the  applicant  must  tile  his  own  certificate, 
or  that  of  some  otlier  respectable  individual,  who 
personally  knows  the  fact,  that  they  are  of  the  age 
for  which  they  are  entered,  and  also  that  they  are 
the  product  of  the  State. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 
For  the  best  cheese,  all  from  the  same  dairy,  not 

less  in  quantity  than  100  lbs.,  $8 

For  the  next  do.  not  of  the  same  dairy  C 

For  the  next  do  do  4 

For  the  best  butter,  not  less  than  25  lbs.  15 

Next  best  do  do  13 

Next  best  do  do  10 

Next  best  do  do  7 

Next  best  do  do  C 

Next  best  do  do  5 

Next  best  do  do  2 

The  butter  to  be  exhibited  in  kegs  with  covers, 
and  without  ornament  or  any  mark  whatever  ;  — 
method  of  making  to  be  given,  stating  the  kind  of 
salt  used  and  quantity  per  pound. 

Household  Manufactures. 
For  the  best  piece  of.  carpeting,  4-4    wide,  and 
not  less  than  fifteen  yards  $6 
Next  best  do  4 
Next  best  do  3 
For  the  best  lot  of  woollen    knit    hose,  at 
least  three  pair  2 
I'or  the  best  flax  or  hemp  knit  hose  2 
For  the  best  cotton  do  2 
For  the  best  worsted  do  2 
For  the  best  silk  do  3 
For  the  best  piece  of  woollen   flannel,  7-8 
wide,  thirty  yards  at  least  5 
Next  do  3 
For  the  best  bed  made  from  peat-bog  moss  4 
For  the  best  linen  or  tow    diaper,  4   quar- 
ters wide  and  not  less  than  20  yards  in  length  4 

For  the  best  linen   or  tow  diaper,  3-4  wide, 

and  not  less  than  20  yards  in  length  3 

For  the  best  cow-hide  boots,  not   less  than 

two  pairs  4 

For  the  best  calf-skin  boots,  not  less   than 

two  pairs  4 

For  the  best  brogans,  not  less  than  two  pairs  2 
All  to  have  been  manufactured   in    this  State, 

within  the  last  year,  and  a   certificate   thereof  re- 
quired. 


Slwp  .Manufactures. 

For  the  host  plough  $3 

For  the  best  dozen  scythes  3 

For  the  best  dozen  axes  3 

For  the  host  dozen  hoes  3 

For  the  best  cast  steel  shovels  3 

For  the  best  dozen  rakes  3 

J\>r  any  newly  invented  agricultural  imple- 
ments, superior  to  any  designed  for  the    same- 
uses,  a  reward  (not  exceeding  twenty    dollars 
in  all)  according  to  the  importance  of  the  in- 
vention 20 
Kvery    article    of  manufacture,  offered    for  pre- 
mium, must  be  entered  and  delivered  to  the  person 
appointed  to  receive  tliem,  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
on  the  day  of  the  fair.     The  goods  must  not  be  re- 
moved until  5  o'clock  of  the  day   of  exhibition,  un- 
less by  permission  of   tlie  Committee  of   Arrange- 
ments. 

Ploughing  Match. 
(No   Drivers   allowed.) 


First  plough 
Second  do 
Third  do 
Fourth  do 
Fifth  do 
Sixth  do 
Seventh  do 
Eighth     do 


$9 
8 
7 
G 
5 
4 
3 
2 


The  depth  to  be  ploughed  will  not  be  less  than 
five  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  not  more 
than  ten  inches. 

The  strictest  regulations  will  be  adopted,  to  in- 
sure the  proper  management  of  the  cattle.  They 
will  not  be  permitted  to  be  driven  faster  than  their 
natural  pace  ;  and  these  premiums  will  be  adjudged 
for  the  best  work  with  the  least  expense  of  labor. 

It  must  bd  understood,  that  in  all  cases  where 
there  be  any  competition  or  not,  it  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committees  to  withhold  a  premium,  if, 
in  their  opinion,  the  object  so  offered  is  not  de- 
serving of  it. 

Any  attempts  to  obtain  premiums  by  unfair  prac- 
tices, will  be  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  pre- 
mium,  should  it  have  been  awarded  before  a  dis. 
covery,  and  will  also  preclude  the  offender  from 
being  permitted  to  apply  for  premiums  in  future. 
Premiums  to  be  demanded  within  six  months  after 
they  are  awarded. 

Competitors  for  premiums  of  every  description 
will  be  held  to  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  forego- 
ing rules,  as  well  as  such  other  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  adopted  by  the  respective  Com- 
mittees on  Premiums,  hereafter  to  be  appointed, 
and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

In  cases  where,  for  want  of  comjietition,  the 
claimants  upon  a  literal  construction  of  these  pro- 
posals might  be  entitled  to  premiums,  the  Trustees 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  reject  the  claim,  unless  the 
animal  or  manufactured  article  is  of  a  superior 
quality  and  value. 

No  owner  of  any  number  of  premium  animals 
will  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  allowance  for 
travel. 

The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  is  reserved,  and  will  be 
distributed  in  gratuities  to  persons  who  shall  exhi- 
bit articles  of  skill  and  utility  deserving  encour- 
agement, and  for  which  no  particular  premium  is 
offered.  JAMES  RHODES,  President.      I 

Wm.  W.  Hoppin,  Sec'ry. 


ENGRAFTING. 
In  conversation,  a  few  days  since,  with  a  gentle- 
mali  who  has  much  practical  acquaintance  with 
Bftting  scions,  we  learned  from  iiim  that  in  cleft 
grafting  it  is  very  important  to  make  your  split  or 
cleft  in  the  stock  before  you  shape  the  wedge  on 
the  scion,  which  should  bo  mcehj  fitted  to  the  cleft, 
and  the  inner  bark  of  the  scion  and  stock  slinuld 
be  u'ade  to  come  together  frotn  top  to  bottom  of 
the  split.  If  they  touch  a  short  distance  only,  the 
scion  may  live,  but  it  will  not  grow  well.  The 
growth  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
space  over  which  the  two  inner  barks  are  brought 
together.  This  gentleman  objects  to  the  use  of 
rosin  or  any  other  similar  substance  in  his  engraft- 
ing wax  ;  such  substances  burn  or  heat  too  much: 
two  parts  of  bees'  wax  and  one  of  tallow  make  his 
wax.  While  this  is  in  a  melted  state,  he  dips 
cheap  tape  into  it,  and  then  winds  in  balls.  With 
this  tape  thus  greased  he  binds  in  his  scions;  with 
his  composition  he  fills  the  cleft  in  the  centre  of 
the  stock,  and  all  places  whore  the  air  or  water 
could  gain  admission.  When  a  stock  is  large,  he 
binds  around  it  a  wide  strip  of  woollen  cloth,  so 
that  it  shall  extend  about  an  inch  above  the  stock 
and  form  a  dish  or  cup,  which  he  fills  with  earth. 
He  never  puts  his  scions  in  water.  When  a  scion 
has  been  cut  off  at  the  top,  he  puts  wax  upon  the 
top. — Ed. 


EWES  AND  LAMBS. 
Farmers  sometimes  experience  a  difficulty  in 
making  ewes  own  their  lambs  ;  and  oftener  per- 
haps when  cases  of  twin  lambs  occur  than  at  other 
times.  When  sheep  are  as  valuable  as  at  present, 
those  who  desire  to  rear  all  their  lambs,  may  find  a 
benefit  in  sprinkling  a  little  fine  salt  over  the  dis- 
owned lamb.  This  will  usually  attract  the  mother, 
and  when  once  the  operation  of  licking  has  been 
performed,  there  is  usually  but  little  danger  of  de- 
sertion. A  friend  assures  us  he  has  practiced  this 
method  with  decided  success  ;.  and  no  injury  to  the 
lambs  need  be  apprehended  from  the  application. 
Sheep,  when  about  to  lamb,  should  bo  moved  and 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  as  all  such  distur- 
bances, especially  with  young  or  wild  ewes,  great- 
ly increases  the  probability  of  their  forsakmg  their 
young.  Ewes  in  the  spring  of  the  year  should  be 
kept  by  themselves,  and  fed  with  grain  or  roots  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  less  fearful,  as 
well  as  to  keep  them  in  good  heart — Selected. 


Hydrangea. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  that  this  flower,  which  is  usu- 
ally of  a  pink  color,  may  be  made  to  come  out  a 
beautiful  rich  blue,  by  the  sim|)!e  means  of  filling 
the  pot  or  box  with  the  swamp  or  bog  earth.  Com- 
mon garden  loam  produces  the  pink.  The  discov- 
ery of  producing  the  blue  was  accidentally  made 
by  a  friend  of  ours,  by  whom  it  was  sometime 
since  communicated  to  us.  We  have  repeated  the 
experiment  this  season  with  good  success,  and  now 
name  the  fact,  that  the  lovers  of  variety  may  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  plant  should  be  shifted  very 
early  in  the  spring U'alchtower. 


Success  seems  to  be  that  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  confidence  and  conceit.  Nelson, 
when  young,  was  piqued  at  not  being  noticed  in  a 
newspaper  which  detailed  an  action  wherein  he 
had  assisted:  "But  never  mind,"  said  he,  "I  will 
one  day  have  a  gazette  of  my  own." — Lacon. 
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DSATH  OF  THE  PRSSZDEKT. 

Ciir  OF  WASiii.vnTciN,  ) 
April  4,  18-11.  5 
An  all-wise  Providonco  having  suddenly  reniovcdl 
from  this  life  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  we  have  thought  it  our| 
duty,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  in  the  ahsence  of 
the  Vice  President  from  the  se.it  of  Government,  to! 
make  this  afflicting  bereavement  known  to  the  country. 


by  this  declaration,  under  our  hands. 

He  died  at   the   President's  House,  in    this   city,  thisj 
fourth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  1841,  at    thirty  mill 
utes  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  People  of  the  United    Stales,  overwhelmed,  lik( 
ourselves,  by  an   event   so  unexpected    and  so    nielaii 
choly,  will    derive    consolation    from    knowing  that  his! 
death  was  calm  and  resigned,  as  his  life  has  been    palri-||g  ^^^  placed, 
otic,  useful,  and   distinguished;  and  that   the  last   utle 
ranee  of  his  lips  e.iipressed  a  fervent   desire  for  the  per 
peiuity  of  the  Constitution,  and  the   preseriation  of  its 
true  principles.     In   death,  as  in    life,  the   happiness  of 
his  country  was  up|iermost  in  his  thoughts. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

Secretary  of  State. 
THOM.\S  EVVING, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
,         JOHN  BELL, 

Secretary  of  War. 
J.  J.  CRITTENDEN, 

Attorney  General. 
FRAJVCIS  GRANGER, 

Postmaster  General. 


andjiift;  was  a  lover  of  Ins  country— of  his  whole  coun-|er  dry  upland,  has  been  raised  , -it  lees  expense  than  the 
{try.  We  believed,  that  as  President,  his  ruling  aimlbeet.  On  the  moister  soils  the  beet  may  do  better.  We 
[would  be  to  preserve  the  integiity  of  the  Constitulionihave  raised  them  quite  profitably  for  the  last  two  sea- 
Band  laws,  and  to  promote  the  proVperity  and  permanentisons,  on  peat-meadow  or  bog  lands.  Grown  there,  they 
jwelfare  of  the  Union.  Without  belief  that  he  was  ihefare  large  and  coarse,  but  yet  answer  a  good  puropse. 
jablest  among  our  statesmen,  we  had  undoubtirig  confi-|  We,  however,  would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  into  the 
Idence  that  he  was  highly  capable  and  eminently  irust-|<:ultiviilion  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  carrots.  It  is 
juorthy.  Without  imagining  him  perfect,  we  trusted|g"ud  husbandry  to  try  several  kinds.  The  season  in 
[that  he  was  good.  His  acts,  his  writings,  and  the  con-|which  one  fails  may  be  favorable  toothers.  The  carrot 
jcurrent  testimony  of  his  fellow  citizens,  taught  us  that|will  keep  longer  than  the  beet,  and  is  better  for  spring 
lie  was  brave  and  skilful  in  war — a  good  classical  scholar guse. 

of  ihe  old  school — a  philanthropist — and  a  man  of  mosta  Our  correspondent  adds — "I  planted  sugar  beet  seed 
exemplary  character  in  private  life.  Such  cf)nlinues  toBin  iMay,  on  strong  and  well  manured  land  ;  hoed  in 
be  our  esiimate  of  the  man,  now  when  his  ear  is  deaf  togjune  and  July,  and  soon  after  hoeing  the  last  time,  I 
tho  voice  of  human  censure  or  praise.  We  mourn  hissjigcovered  that  my  beets  were  dying,  and  on  exaniira- 
fall  as  a  national  calamity.     But    "  we  sorrow,  not  wilh-ftion  I  found  nearly  one  half  of  them  wilted  down    and 


out  hope" — not  without  hope,  that  he  who  was  takenBnearly  dead.  If  you  can  assign  any  cause  for  such  a 
from  the  most  honorable  civil  station  in  our  world,  hasEchange  in  my  beets — which  ended  in  a  failure  of  the 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  higher  duties,  and  thegcrop — I  shall  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  you."  In 
enjoyment  of  richer  honors  than  any  earlhly  station  cangl838  our  crop  was  injured,  as  was  supposed,  by  drougth, 
afford,— not  without  hope,  that  He  who  presides  overEin  a  manner  similar  to  this.  In  1839,  but  earlier  in  the 
the  destinies  of  nations,  will  be  the  guardian  and  theSseason,  while  the  plants  were  small,  some  bug  or  worm 
strength  of  those  on  whom  the  burthen  of  governing  usgappnrently  cut  them   off  just   below  the  surface  of  tho 

ground.     We  can  say  no  mure,  excepting  to  ask  a  ques- 

Let  the   gathering   of  the  the  Farmer  of  North  BendStion  of  our  correspondent  in    return,   viz:  whether   he 

nto  the  garner  of  the  Lord  of  the    harvest,   speak  outican  ascribe  his  failure  to  either  of    these  cau.ses''  and  if 


President  HARRISON  is   no   more!     The   Nation's! 


n  solemn  and  impressive  tones,  telling  the  husband- 
men of  our  land,  that  each  of  them  must  soon  give  in 
an  account  of  the  crop  upon  that  moral  field,  which 
is  confided  to  iiis  cultivation.  Let  thetn  be  influenc- 
ed to  sow  abundantly  to  the  spirit,  liusting  that  they 
shall  reap  therefrtini  immeasurable  st'trcs  of  delicious 
fruit,  under  the  cloudless  skies  and  on  the  lovely  fields 
which  lie  beyond  the  dark  valley  through  which  they 
all  must  pass. 

CTi':srrrr^KMmumMl'\:f,:!,'.'Mii-i!uSlj^'jxmit.imimi\.iu.'fumvivr.\7-iim 

ANSWERS  TO  A  CORRESPONDENT. 
We  were  pleased  upon   opening   a  communication,  to 
find  it  from  the  pen  of  the  correspondent  to   whom  w 
made  a  "  confession."     He  is  correct  in  supposing  that 


chosen  Head  sleeps  in  dust!     The  object  of  the  nation's!  we  are,  or  at  least  wish  to    be,  without   ceremony,  "  ao- 
confidence  and  trust  has  gone  down  to  the  grave  I     Mil-j 
lions  in  the  land  are  made  mourners  !     The    hopes  and! 
fond  anticipations  of  millions  are    disappointed!     Neverj 
before,  from  our  Presidential  Chair,  did  one's  "  spirit  re- 
turn to  God  who   gave    it."     The    event   in  its  cirrum- 
stances  is  singularly  solemn  and  impressive.     In  the  ■ 
nals  cf  the  world  it  has  no  parallel.     No   other  man  has| 
been  taken  at  that  hour  of  intense  and    wide-spread  so- 
licitude, when  a  nation's  eyes  were  anxiously  watchiugl 
his  first  exercise  of  the  highest  powers  in  that   nalion'sj 
gift — powers   conferred  voluntarily,  peaceably,  and  yelB 

by  the  intens'-st  party  strife.     No  other   has    been  taken] 

when  millions  were  expecting  from  him  such  extensive 

changes  in  the  policy  and  administration  of  a    free  na-i 

lion's  government.     The  bereavement   leaches  over  ourg 

whole  land  and  goes  deep  as    the   well-springs  of  patri- 
otic hopes  and  fears  in  the  human   soul.     But    He    who! 

both  gave  and  has  taken,  says    to  the    sorrowing,   *'  Befi 

still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

The  reflecting  and  devout  of  all  parlies  must  sit  awhileB 

in  talm  and  solemn  meditation.     Willi  such  mtn,  nov 


quaintcd  with  all  who  have  a  wish  to  obtain  information 
fiom  our  labors  as  editor. "  His  remark,  that  agricultu 
al  papers  have  done  much  to  excite  our  farmers  to  com- 
mence and  pursue  a  course  of  improvement,  is  well 
founded  ;.  and  we  wish  that  every  farmer  would  take 
some  one  of  the  many  agricultural  papers  of  the  day,] 
for  there  is  not  one  among  them  that  would  not  give 
hints,  suggestions,  facts  rnd  opinions  that  would  be 
found  profitable  on  every  farm.  Our  correspondent's 
encourajiOment  and  good  wishes  for  ourself,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  following  sentem  e  :  "  Go  on,  I  say,  unto  the 
end,  and  I  trust  and  hope,  that  a  handsome  reward  will 
be  found  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  ' 

Roots.  The  question,  "  What  kind  of  roots  do  you 
consider  the  best  to  give  to  cows  that  give  milk  in  the 
winter?"  we  will  answer.  Sugar  beets  first;  carrots 
next;  (we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  parsnip  for  this 
purpose;)  the  mangel  wuitzel,  rula    baga,  and  fiat    tur- 

p,  are  all  servireable  in  moderate  quantities  to  the 
stuck  in  winter.  But  turnips  of  all  varieties  give  an  un 
Ipleasant  taste  to  the  milk.     This  evil,  however,  may  be 


so,  to  which  of  them  .'     The  beet,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, is  a  great  "  toper." 

Cream-Pot  Stock.     Another  inquiry    in  these  words, 

Can  1  obtain  some  of  the   Cream  Pot   breed  of  cattle 

from  Col.  Jaques  or  any  other    person  in  your    vicinity.' 

If  so,  at  what  price  can  three  or  four  year  old  heifers  be 

had  ?'■ — we  must  request  Col.  Jaques  to  answer. 

Seed  Sotrer.  The  remaining  inquiry,  "  which  is  the 
best  seed  sower.'"  we  cannoi  answer  in  abisolute  terms. 
Willis'  seed  sower  has  been  extensively  used,  and  we 
learned  from  him  a  few  days  since,  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  word  of  complaint  relative  to  it  from  any  source. 
The  price  is  $14.  Cfieaper  implements  can  be  had,  so 
far  as  the  original  cost  is  concerned,  but  whether  cheap- 
er in  the  end,  our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  de- 
termine. But  we  believe  that  if  an  instrument  is  so 
constructed  as  to  drop  the  seeds  regularly  and  without 
any  failures,  and  this  whether  there  be  much  seed  or 
little  in  the  hopper,  that  it  will  be  cheap  compared  with 
one  doing  the  work  less  faithfully,  even  though  the  lat- 
ter can  be  had  for  the  asking,  while  the  fo:  mer  is  held 
so  high  as  to  remind  one  that  he  "  may  buy  gold  loo 
dear."  Willis'  is  the  only  implement  for  the  purpose 
kept  for  sale  at  Breck  &•  Co.'s  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
though  there  are  several  others  there  fur  exhibition. 


the  r.Tshne«s  and  indiscretion  of  party  judgment  will  beHmainly,  if  not  entirely,  remedied  by  pouring  two  or  three! 


silent.     Indiscriminate  jiraise  and  gratuitous   detractio 
will  stop  there,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troublinj 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

While   he   was   living,  we    made  no  allu.^ions  to  the 
character  of  General    Harrison  in    our   columns.     Now 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  NOTICES. 
We  have  been  favored  by  Mr  Jordan,  with  a  copy  of 
ihe  .\pril  No.  of  Silliman's  Journal,  and  also  of  the  New 
York  Review.  IVlr  Jordan,  121  Washington  street,  is 
the  Boston  publisher  of  these  valuable  periodicals.  The 
publisher  of  Tales  of  the  Ocean  (S.  N.  Dickinson,  52 
Wssliingtoii  street.)  has  laid  on  our  table  a  copy  of  that 
work.  These  and  other  works  of  a  similar  character, 
are  very  acceptable  to  us,  and  we  are  willing  to  name 
them  in  our  columns;  but  critical  notices  of  works  not 
specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, however  favorable  our  private  opinion  of  them 
may  be,  are  not  consistent  with  our  design  to  adhere 
rather  closely  to  our  appropriate  field  of  labor. 


s  of  boiling  water  into  each  gallon  of  milk,  immedi 
ate|y  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

The  sugar  beet  will  make  as  much  milk  as  any  one 
of  the  roots,  and  the  milk  will  be  rich  and  sweet.  The 
carrot  is  believed  not  to  increase  the  quantity  so  much 
that  he  is  gone,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  most  henrtilyBas  the  heel,  but  ils  effect  upon  the  quality  is  probably 
joined  in  the  efforts  to  promote  his  election,  and  that  wc  lequally  favorable.  Our  own  experience  makes  the  ear- 
sincerely  lament  his  death.  We  believed  him  to  be  anjjrot  a  more  certain  crop  than  the  beet,  and  taking  severalB[nerited  and  firm  hold  upon  the  esteem  and  support  of 
honest  and  true  man  ;  one  who  feared   God  ;    was   kindjseasons  in  succession,  the  carrot,  on  good,  rich,  but  rath-Bllio  farmers  of  western  New  York. 


(j3=We  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  New  Gene- 
Isee  Farmer,  for  a  paper  of  "  wild  rice,''  for  which  they 
jhave  our  thanks.  We  give  them,  also,  our  good  wishes 
Ifor  their  suece.-'S  in  eflbits  to  give  lo   iheir   paper  a  well_ 
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THER.llOMETRICAL. 

rtepnrled  (or  the  New  Eriglaml  Farmer. 
Ran^euf  ihe  ■riiernionieteral  ilie  (iardeiiof  the  propriclora 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  lirigUtun,  Ma«.   in  a  shaded 
Nonhe.ly  exposure,  week  ending  April  11. 
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BKIGH'l'ON   MARKKT.-MoNiiAT,   April  12,  1841. 

Itepnrtetl  fur  Ihe  New  Knglund  Knniier 
At    Al.'irkel    300    Beet   Cattle,    20    yoke    ol    Working 

Oxen,  25  Cows  and  Calvi-s,  725  Sheep,  and  Hi!,')  swiue. 
Vmces.—  Ueef  Cuttle — A  small  advance   was    ell'ecl- 

ed,  we  quote  a    few  extra    $G  75  a  7  00.     First  qiialilv, 

6  25  a  $(i  50.      Second   quality,  $5   75  a  GOU.      Third 

quality,  $5  00  a  5  75. 

n'orking    Oxen — Sales   were    noticed   at  $62,  «70, 

$85,  $92,  $110  and  $115. 

Cows  and  Calves.— UnW,  $20,  $25,  $27,  $31,  and 
$35.  *     .   •»     .V,     . 

Wiee/j  — A  lot  of  ordinary  were  sold  fjr  $1  50  each. 
Lots  of  stall  fed,  $3  7o,  S4  25,  84  75  and  45  00. 

^wine.  —Sales  quick  at  a  small  advance,  lots  to  ped- 
dle were  generally  sold  at  4  1-4  for  sows,  and  5  1-4  for 
barrows.  Large  selected  barrows  at  5  and  5  1-4.  At 
retail  from  4  1-2  to  6. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.     Herds  Grass,  very  little   in  market.     Red  Top 

new  seed  hy  the  ha?  60— old  55  c.      Clover— Northern,  very 

little  in  Market.— Southern,  plenty,  9  to  10  c.       Flax  Seed, 

SI,  37  to  1   50  bu.     Lucerne,  25   c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S5  37— Genesee  S5  31— Ohio 
J5   12. 

GRAIN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  none  -Round  Yel- 
low 34  to  56- Southern  Flat  Yellow  50— White  48.— 
Rye— Northern  60  to  63— Southern  50  to  55.  Oats— South- 
ern 30  to  31— Norlliern  35  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS.      Beef-Mess    Slo  50   to    11   00— Prime 
86  50— No.   1  S9  00.     Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess   S13  00.      Hams— Northern    9   c.    per   lb— Southern 
none.      Lard  — Boston    9  c   per   lb.— Southern,  8  to   8  I-2' 
Butter— Lump  18  to  22— Firkm  12  to  IS— Shippin;  S  to  14 
Whole  Hop;s  5  1-2  to  6  c.— Pigs  5  c. 
HAV,  per  ton,  $17  to  17  50- Eastern  Screwed  Sl3  to  f4 
CHEESE-Old  11  c.-New8. 
EGGS.  14  a  16. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  lias  not  experienced 
any  chansie  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed 
lib.  50  to  55  c.--American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50— Do' 
'3-4  hlood,  washed,  44  10  46-Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40— 1-4  and  conmion  do,  33  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed 
20  to  23~Dn.  unwashed,  10  to  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  I0-- 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— .No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  1810  20. 


Willis  s  latest  Improved  Seed  Sower,  invented  the  last  sea- 
son; one  of  the  most  perfect  machines  ever  introduced  for 
he  pnrpo.se.  In  usmg  this  machine,  the  farmer  mav  be  eer' 
am  Ihat  li,s  seeu  ,s  put  nito  the  ground,  and  at  the  same 
time  „,  the  best  possible  manner.  There  has  b^e,  a  grea' 
ifficuhy  ,n  machines  lor  sowing  sarden  seeds;  the?  a?e 
veiy  ap.  to  clog  up,  and  the  farmer  inisht  go  over  an  acre  of 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  this  h"  so 
constructed  that  ,t  cannot  possibly  clog.  In  using  this  sow 
c  ,  the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  h-steed,  and  do  the  w"Tk 
at  l,ss  than  one  quarter  the  ex|,ense  of  the  common  way  of 
so  ,v,ng  seeds  and  have  it  done  m  a  much  better  mamfe"' 
tt  opens  the  furrow,  drops  Ihe  seed,  and  covers  it  over T,  J 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  anv  kind  of  Garden 
.Seeds;  say  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Turmus,  Ca,  ots. 
Beets,  Parsmps,  Omons,  It  ,s  highly  recommended  ; 
agrea  number  of  persons  who  use-d  ,t  the  past  season 
Horsaleat  t.'-.e  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warenouse  and  Seed 
"Ma;;^3..  JOSEPH  BRECK&  CO. 


jlMASSACHl  SETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting,  held  April  loth,  1S41,  the  Executive 
Committee  were  instructed  not  to  receive  any  reports  of 
Committees,  awarding  premiums,  for  the  past  year  after 
Saturday  the  24lh  instant.  E.  M.  RICHARDS 

■^P''''  '^-  2w  Recording  Secretary. 

ASPARAGUS  AND  RHUB.IRIt  ROOTS^ 
For  sale  by  J.  BRECK   &   CO.,  a  few  large  Asparagus 
ind  Rhubarb  Roots.  April  14 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

In  great  variety,  for  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No  61 
North  Market  St.  April  14 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A    FARMER. 

The  owner  of  a  farm  in  a  healthy  situation  about  two 
mles  from  the  cuy  of  Washington,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
Superintendantof  the  farm.  He  wishes  for  a  regularly  bred 
armer;  and  10  such  an  one  he  would  ofier  such  favorable 
erms  in  money,  house  rent,  fuel,  provisions.  &c.,  as  to  make 
t  an  inducement  for  a  temperate  and  industrious  man  to  en- 
er  into  an  agreement  to  take  the  management  of  the  farm 
or  a  term  of  years. 

For  farther  particulars,  perjonn/  application  may  be  made 
0  JOSEPH  WILLARD,  No,  20  Court  Sreet. 

Boston,  April  7th.  3wis. 


Brighton,  near  Boston, 
Situalcd  on.  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Road,— 5  miles  from  the  citij. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  be" 
f  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  tb.a"t 
they  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount 
lor  !•  orest  1  recs,  indigenuous  and  exotic 

p  X,-  u       „,"   "^'"S^'  '"'■■''"lins  all    the    varieties    of 

Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 

Vines— Shrubs,  Green  House  Plants  &c 

Catalogues_may  be  obtained  by  applying' at  the  Nursery. 

frees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safety  m  long  voyages. 

Orders  left  at  the  New  England  Seed  .Store  of  L  Breck  & 
Co.  Nos  51  and  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  at  any  part  of  the  city  free  of 
expense.  '^' 

Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  to    the   subscribers 

p      K,      M         •      IV,      u  J-  &  F.  WINSHIP.    ' 

Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1341. 

BOITE  MANURE. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  publi;  that 
after  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  Lrou  id 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  stimulant  that  can  be  appli-  I 
to  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Price  at  the  Mill  30  cents  per  bushel,  put  up  in  casks  or 
hhds.  containing  from  4  1-4  to  17  bushels  each  as  the  pur- 
chaser may  desire  or  order,  and  delivered  at  any  part  of^the 
city  at  35  cents  per  bushel,  and  no  charge  for  casks  or  cart- 
ing. 

Also,  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  price  8  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
kiln,  put  up  in  casks,  4  bushels  each,  at  50  cents  per  cask 
delivered  at  any  part  of  the  city. 

Orders  for  Bone  .Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  Ih- 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremoiit  road,  in  Roxbury,  at  the  Niw 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No  i> 
North  Market  Street,  or  through  the  Post  Office  will  met 
with  prompt  attention. 

April  7,  1841.  NAHUM  WAR1> 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS,  &c 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Ajricu'ltural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  .Store  No.  51  and  52  Norih  MarLet  street 
would  inform  their  ruslnmers  and  the  public  i^.-neraliy  that 
tliey  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortnient  of  A-'ri 
eultuial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  in  the  Uni'ted 
States.     Part  of  which  are  the  following  • 


1000   Howard's    Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
2uu  Cultivators, 
too  ('ireene's  Straw  Cutlers. 
50  Willis'        do.         do. 
iou  Common    do.         do. 


100     Willis' 

Shellers. 

50  Common 


Patent 
do 


Corn 
do 


2u0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
50      "     Vegetable  Cutters 
^0  Common  do.  do 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
2U0  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz-  Scvthe  Stones. 
30110    '■     Austin's  RiBes. 
March  17. 


lou  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 
150    "     Common        do 
100    "     Spades. 
500    "     Grass  Scythes. 
3011    "     Patent  Snaiths. 
200    "     Common    do. 
500    "     Hay  Rakes. 
200    "     Garden  do. 
200    "     Manure  Forks. 
300    "     Hay  do. 

600  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "    Truck     do. 
100         Draft       do. 
500  'fie  up    do. 

50  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 

25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL   TREES,  &c. 

NUaSERY    OF   WILLIAM    KENRICK. 

.  12,000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.— Large  and  new 
'additions  of  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  have  lately 
'been  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike 
new  to  our  country,  and  very  extraordinary. 
Such  have  been  the  selections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  subscf-iber  in  liurope,  and  in  person,  during  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved ;  those  kinds 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  by 
the  wood  and  the  leaf 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  .loseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

WILLIAM  KE.NRICK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  March  2. 

PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE  VINES,  <fcC. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved    kinds. 
2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most   approved  kinds 
and  extra  size— many  of  them    have    borne  this 
season. 

, Apple,  Cherry  and    Peach  Trees,  of  different 

kinds. 
500  Quince  Trees. 

4000  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  to  15  feet 
high  ;  most  of  them    have  borne  fruit.      Black    Hamburg 
Sweetwater,  Pond's. 
30,000  Grant  Asparagus  Roots. 
Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 
5000  Wilmot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,   lately  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks  j  1000  Plums  ;  Roses,  &c.  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridge  port  or 
with  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  will  meet  with  iminediaie 
attention. 

„      ,  . ,  SAMUEL  POND. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


PLUMS,  PEARS,  GOOSBERRIES,  &c. 

Just  received    by  JO.SEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  from  Lon- 
don, a  fine   assortment  of    Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  which   are 
offered  at  reduced  prices,  including  the  fuilowin" 
PEARS. 

Caltilac, 


BEDFORD  O.ATS. 

Just  received  fO  bushels  of  superior  Bedford  Oats.  This 
variety  is  highly  recommended,  it  not  being  bable  to  blast' 
and  very  produeiue.     For  sale  by  ' 

March  M.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


SUP.  RIOR  SEED  BARLEY. 

100  bushels  of  extra  heavy  and  clean  Seed  Barley  Also 
30  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  new  and  superior 
variety,  for  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO 

March  31. 

BLACK  SEA  W^HE.IT. 

Received  from  Vermont,  30  bushels  Black  Sea  Wheat. 
Also,  20  bushels  Italian  Spring  Wheat,  raised  in  Warren' 
N.  H.    For  sa!e  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.    ' 

March  31. 


Belle  Lucrative, 
Moulle  Bouche, 
Josephine, 
Beurre  Spence, 

"     CapiamoQt, 

"     Bosc, 

"     Diel 

"     d'Aremburgh, 
Easter  Beurre, 


Williams'  Bou  Chretian  orj 

Bartlett,  j 

Jargonell  d'Epagne, 

Echasserie, 

Urhaniste, 

Duchess  d'Angouleme, 

St.  Chislain, 

Madaline  d'Carne. 


PLUMS. 

New  Orleans, 
Imperatrice, 
Reine  Claude, 
Royal  d'Tours. 


Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage, 
Diamond, 
Washington, 
Golden  drop. 

Gooseberries,  White  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
every  article  in  the  Nursery  line  furnished  at  short  notice 

JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  52  North    Market  Boston 

April  7,  1841. 


GRINDSTONES. 

-An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstores 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMlC.  LOMBAklt 
&.  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isiy.  Nov.  17. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  GOOD  STORY. 

PLEASANT      AND      INSTRUCTIVE. 

Mra.  VV.,  consort  and  help-mate  of  Mr.  W.,  mer- 
chant of   New   York,    was   a  very  economical  wo- 
man, and,  if  the  eulogist  was  not   mistaken,  liad    a 
very  strong  apron.     The  circumstances  narrated  by 
the  friend^of  Mrs  W.  were  as  follows  :   Mr  \V.  was 
a  merchant  in  affluent  circumstances,  did    a  heavy 
business,  and  conducted  all  his  affairs  with  the  ut- 
most regularity.      Every    department    of   business 
was  comple-.ely  systematisod  ;  every  family  expen- 
diture was  restricted  to  regular  daily  appropriations, 
and  no  surer  is    the  sailing    master    of   a    ship  to 
make  his  observation,  work    his    traverse,   and    as- 
certain   his    e.xact    latitude    and    longitude    every 
noon,  than  was  Mr  W.    to  have  his  accounts  nicely 
balanced,  and  ascertain  his    exact    whereabouts  in 
business  every    night.        But    wise,    prudent,    and 
punctilious  as    he  was,    he  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  to  overtrading  during  one    of  tha  great 
paper  expansions  ;  and  when   the    revulsion  came, 
he  found  himself  embarrassed  beyond  all  his  efforts 
to   extricate  himself.      He  had  stood  firm  as  a  rock 
while  many  of  the  most  reputable    houses  tumbled 
to  ruins  around  him,  but  he  could  not  collect  mon- 
ey due  him  from  his  best  customers,  and  there  was 
one  remaining  note  of   ten   thousand    dollars,   that 
would  fall  due  in  a  lew  days,   and  he  could  devise 
no  way  to  meet   it.       The    notice  came   from    the 
bank,  but  three  days  remained,  and   every  resource 
failed.     The  first  of  these  three   days  was  spent  in 
fruitless  attempts  to   borrow.     The  second   was  as 
fruitlessly   spent  in  trying  to  force  a  sale  of  goods. 
Nobody  had  any  money  to  lend— nobody  had   any 
money  lo  purchase    goods   at   any  price.      Failure 
presented  itself  before  him  with  all  its  frightfulncss. 
The  day  of    grace   arrived,   and  horror    was  de- 
picted in  his  countenance.     Mrs  VV.  knew  nothing 
of  his  troubles,  and  on  perceiving  him  evidently  in 
great  distress   of  mind,  she    insisted    on    knowing 
what  was  the  cause  of   his    trouble.       It  was  folly 
to  conceal  his  ruin   from  her,  and  ho  condescended 
to  make  her  acquainted  with  the  cause   of  liis   mis- 
ery.—How  much  she   inquired,  will   save  you  from 
failure  ?     Ten  thousand   dollars,    he   replied,    will 
pay  my  last  rmte    in    bank  ;  but  for  want  of  this  I 
mustsuffertho  disgrace  of  having  my  note  protested, 
assign  my  property  for  the  benefit  of  my  creditors, 
and  suffer  my  name  to  go  the  world  as  a  bankrupt. 
Is  this  all  ?  said  she.     Why  bless  me,  my  dear  Jlr 
W.,  I  can  supply  you  with  that  sum  without  going 
oul'of  the   house.      Nut  waiting  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion he  was  prepared   to   ask,  she  tripped  up  stairs, 
and  in  less  time  than  I  have  occupied  in  tolling  llie 
story,  she  returned  with    seventeen    thousand    dol- 
lars all  in  change,  which   she    had   saved  within  a 
few  years  from  her  daily  allowance  of  market  mon- 
ey- 
All  who  heard  the  recital    of  this    circumstance 

by  the  friend  of  Mrs  W.  were  highly  delighted 
with  it,  save  one  sharp-nosed  slab-sided  yankee, 
who  would  not  believe,  though  an  angel  had  told 
it,  till  ho  had  applied  the  trst  of  figures  to  it,  to 
ascertain  its  probability.  As  lie  finished  his  cal- 
culations and  was  in  the  act  of  returning  his  pen- 
cil to  his  pocket,  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  the  narrator 
demanded  what  ho  meant  by  such  uncivil  deport- 
ment. '  Nothin'  at  all  stranger,'  said  tlic  calcula- 
tor, "only  I  was  thinkin'  what  a  tarnal  strong  apron 


that  are  woman  must  a  had  on  to  bring  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  change  down  stairs.  I've 
ciphered  it  out  on  this  here  paper,  and  it  will  weigh 
jist  half  a  ton  if  there  aint  a  single  copper  among 
the  whole  on't." — Saturday  Courier. 


GARDEIV   SKEDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Hheck  &  Cc.  at  ihc  New  England 
Fakweu  Office,  No.  01  and  62  Aorth  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  suliscribers  would  inform  the  public  Ihot  they 
liLive  now  on  hand  Itie  largest  colk'clion  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  lu  this  eily,  embracins  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Cliinaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  respoiisilde  houses  in  Europe,  and  havin? 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  Ihey  will  prove  satislac-. 
tory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8doll.-i.  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  relerence  will  meet  with 
promiit  attention. 

^       '  FIELD  SEEDS. 

S„aar  Beet  P\.ina  Pacja. 

Ma°n"el  VVurtzel.  Ballatiue's  New  Royal  do. 

New  Red  Globe  do,  )  superior      White  Tankard  Turuip. 
Yellow  do.  \  varieties.     Red  do. 

Carrot  Long  Orange.  Red  Round  do. 

"      Altringham.  White  do. 

"      New  White, extra  fine.     While  Globe  do. 
Pumpkin,  sorts.  fircen  Round  do. 

Wheat— various  sorts.  Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Barley,  do.  Buckwheat. 

Yiye,  do.  Broom  Corn. 

Potatoes,  do.  Millet. 

Indian  Corn,  do.  Buckthorn. 

Oats,  do.  Locust. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
srts.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress.Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  m  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion' of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety,  Rhubarb  lor  larls,  Radish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  ao  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERDS. 
Thyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender, 

y^tre.  Lemon  Balm. 

Suinmersavory.  .  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs.  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 
Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 
Those  who  prefer  lo  have    their  Seeds  put  up    in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can   be   accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.     Price  .',0  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retaileil  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 
Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,   sup- 
uhed  at  nurseryman's  prices,  and   orders  solicited.       Fhese 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  lo  any  part  ol  the   U. 
States.  JOSEPH   BRECk  &  CO. 


\ 


for  Hedges. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 


Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workman.ship  of  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  board 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  lay  ike  farro^u  complclchj  orer, 
turning  in  every  particle  of  gi-ass  or  stvhble,  and  leaving  itie 
ground  in  tlie  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Prouty  &  Mears,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rocky, 
BEGIN  WITH  Mr.  Howard's.'' 

At  the  above  me:.t;oned  trial  the  Howard  P^ugh  did 
more  work,  icilh  the  same  poucr  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  other  turned  more  than  twentyseven 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  the 
Howard  Plough  turned  tu-entynine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  poiver  of  team  !  W\  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  tliis  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  without 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside:  this  shoe  likewise  secures 
the  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  verv  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  SIS.  A  Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
$;o  60,  and  with  ciitter  Si,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  S2  50 
extra.  ., 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Nos.  5 1  &  52  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


PKl'IT   TREES  AND  SCIO.\S   FOR   SALE. 

The  subscriber,  at  the  Pomological  Garden, 
Salem,  oBers  for -ale  a  very  choice  and  extensive 
variety  of  Apple, Pear,  Plum,JCherry,  Peach  and 
Apricot  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries.  Red 

and  While  Dutch  Currants,  and  Red  and  White 

Anlwirp  Raspberries.  .  . 

Also  Scions  of  all  the  European  and  American  Fruits 
which  iiave  been  proved  ;  all  from  Irnil  bearing  Trees,  pack- 
ed m  boxes  with  moss,  and  can  be  Irausportcd  with  safety 
to  any  part  of  this  country  or  Europe^^^^,^  MANNING. 

Salem,  Blarch  2,  b^ll. 'M")' . 

PURE  SPERM  Oil-. 

EDMUND  T.  HASTINGS  .t  CO.,  No;  101  State  St. 
keep  coustnntlv  for  sale,  Wmicr,  Spnnu-and  ball  ^^l"?'"' U>1, 
I, leached  and  ■unbleached  ;  which  they  warrant  to  he  ol 
the  best  quality   and    to   burn  wilhout  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,18-11.  isly  ■ 


STRAWBERRIES!    STRAWBERRIES! 

The  subscriber  would  offer  to  the  public,  the  present 
season,  his  Selected  Collection,  consisting  o{ seven  varieties; 
they  are  such  as  have  stood  the  test  of  a  fair  trial  for 
st'i'cn  wars,  and  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Warren's  Seeding  Methven,  a  new  and  valuable  kind,  a 
free  bearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy;  fruit  measuring  5  1-2 
inches  have  been  e.xhibiled  the  present  season.  This  va- 
riety can  be  warranted  to  be  one  ol  the  finest  varieties  grown, 
and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large  quantity,  with 
the  same  cultivation,  as  any  other  ever  offered.  The  price 
of  this  Seedling  is  S3  00  per  hundred  plants. 

Methven  Castle.—  Fruit  extremely  large,  high  flavored 
and  showy;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown  this 
season  six  inches  in  circumferance.  Price  three  dollars  per 
hundred  plants.  .  •  <.    ■. 

Keen's  Seedling.  —  A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  rich  dark' color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored. 
Price  three  dollars  per  hundred.  .   . 

Roi/al  Scarlet.— Fnnl  long  oval  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  hearer,  and  very  hardy.    Price  two  dollars. 

//,ju/fcois.— Fruit  larger  than  ifnglish  Wood,  exceedingly 
numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the  plant.— 
Price  twodollars.  ,•     .       j 

Earlu  Virginia —This  is  known  lo  he  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  lor  market,  a  free  bearer  and  very  hardy.  Price 
two  dollars.  ,  ,  .  _  . 

English  yVood—FvuH  well  known  for  years.      Price  one 

Vvery  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  he  warranted  to  be 
free  from  mixtures,  and  shall  also  be  young  and  healthy, 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them.        

All  orders  directed  lolhe  subscriber,  u.vlnsing  Ih^-  amount 
for  the  o-rder,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be  promptly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  plants  Jff^'»lly  '°7-'';i''^''  ""[J^f/''^  '" 
directions.  JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WAKREN. 

March,  21.  Nonantum   Vale,  Unghton. 


tr.v<:b  chains. 

Just  received,  direct   from-the  English   mamifacluresr    8 

casks  of  Trace  Chains,  from  ^ '»''''='•'    ™p.',fr'c'=o 
ploughing  or  draft  chains.        JOSEPH  RRECK  &  CI  . 


NEW    K  N  G  L  A  N  D    FARMER. 

A     WKKKLY    PAPER. 

The  Editorial  department  ol  this  paper  having  cotrie 
into  the  hands  oftlie  si.bsrriber,  he  is  now  anthonzed 
by  Ihe  publishers  to  inlorni  the  public  that  the  price  of. 
1  ho  i>apet  is  reduced.  In  future  the  teriiis  wi.l  be  $.J- 
,,.  JeL  in  advance,  or  $2  ..0  if  r^^^  ^i^l^l^^i 

^  H  —Postmasters  arc  required  by  law  to  frank  nil 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 
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[NO.  43. 


N.    E.    FARMER 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

OPINIONS  OF  A  CORRESPONDENT. 
Mr  Editor— There  are  a  few  thoughts  floating 
in  my  mind,  which  I  feel  disposed  to  divulge  fo"!- 
your  con.siileration  (not  editicatioij.)  If  tliey  coin- 
cide with  your  views,  I  shall  consider  them  .sound  ; 
if  otherwise,  I  shall  regret,  perhaps,  having  com- 
mitted them  to  paper.  They  are  submitted  in  the 
following  queries : 

Would  it  not  tend  more  certainly  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  mass  of  our  farmers,  if  the 
intelligent  gentlemen  who  control  the  agricultural 
press,  instead  of  recommending  to  their  favor  costly 
foreign  minerals  as  fertilizers  of  the  soil,  would 
devote  their  entire  abilities  to  teaching  lliem  the 
means  they  have  in  abundance  at  home^of  enricli- 
ing  their  land,  and  the  n:ethod  by  which  they  can 
derive  the  most  benefit  from  those  means  ? 

Will  not  the  recommendation  or  favorable  notice 
by  editors,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  saltpetre,  &c.,  as  ma- 
nures, have  the  effect;  in  some  cases,   to  divert  the 

farmer's  attention    from    his  peat   beds  and  bogs 

those  prolific  mines  of  wealth—the  true  value  of 
which  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  generally  appre- 
ciated .' 

Will  not  the  New  England  cultivator,  of  mode- 
rate means,  best  promote  his  true  interest  by  seek- 
ing the  means  of  enriching  his  land  in  the  substan- 
ces which  abound  on  his  own  premises,  or  which, 
as  lime,  can  be  had  in  most  cases  easily  and  in 
abundance  ? 

Had  not  the  great  mass  of  our  New  England  ag. 
riculturists — iho  common  farmers — much  rather  be 
instructed  in  regard  to  the  means  they  have  within 
their  reach  of  improving  their  land,  than  bored  with 
long,  dry  essays  and  statements  respecting  the 
scarce  and  costly  substances  e.xperimented  with  by 
the  wealthy  nobility  and  gentry  across  the  water, 
and  which,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  it  is  plainly  evi- 
dent can  never  be  introduced  among  us,  except, 
perhaps,  by  a  few  "fancy  farmers,"  whose  opulence 
enables  them  to  amuse  themselves  with  any  toy 
they  please  ? 

I  trust,  sir,  you  will  not  regard  the  above  sug- 
gestions as  the  dictates  of  a  captious  disposition  : 
they  are  submitted  merely  as  the  views  of  one  who 
l^iys  no  claim  to  more  than  common  sagacity,  and 
or  the  purpose,  mainly,  of  learning  whether  in  your 
luperior  judgment  they  are  well  founded.  As  they 
ire  propositions  in  demonstration  of  which  I  offer 
Jnly  a  simple  1  think  so,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
iny  great  consideration. 

In  my  humble  opinion,'  Mr  Editor,  (and  I  say  it 
^'ith  all  becoming  deference  to  the  opinions  ofoth- 
irs,)  the  class  of  farmers  which  it  should  be  the 
)rinie  object  of  the  agricultural  press  to  benefit, 
ire  those  who  compose  a  vast  majority  of  our  cul- 
ivators,— the  men  who  of  necessity  till  the  soil  with 
,heir  own  hands,  to  earn  their  subsistence  and  pro- 
'ide  for  tlieir  offsjjring.     These,  are  the   real  far- 


mers— the  hard-handed,  honest- hearted  yeomanry 
of  our  land — the  conservators  of  the  public  morals  | 
and  the  public  liberty — and  these  are  they  whom  I 
conceive  it  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  gentle- 
men of  your  high  profession  to  aid, — not  by  bring- 
ing to  their  attention  or  urging  for  their  adoption 
every  new-fangled  project  which  may  be  originated 
abroad,  and  which  neither  their  means  nor  their  in- 
clinations encourage  ai'y  probability  of  their  adopt- 
ing— but  by  instructing  them  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ample  resources  of  thrift  they  have  a< 
home — and  teaching  them  how  they  may  over- 
come by  art  the  obstructions  ot  nature. 

You  will  not,  sir,  infer  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  I  would  withhold  from  our  farrners  the  account 
of  any  va/iint/c  discovery  pertaining  to  their  art, 
which  may  be  made  abroad  ; — by  no  means  :  but  I 
do  think  I  speak  the  feelings  of  two  thirds  the  read- 
ers of  your  exceedingly  useful  journal  when  I  say, 
they  had  rather  have  such  discoveries  only  brought 
to  their  attention  through  your  pages,  as  are  not  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  which,  unlike  the  nitrate  of 
soda,  do  not  "cost  considerable''  and  "sometimes 
fail  altogether"  of  good  effect. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted — by 
Yours  to  serve, 

JONATHA.N    iloMESPL'N. 

Somewhere,  Mass.,  1841. 


same  time  will  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  ap- 
plying the  lessons  which  may  be  learned,  they  will 
find  that  theso  experimenters  are  their  benefactors. 
For  these  inquirers— these  experimenters- we 
must  occasionally  write  and  select.  We  did  so  in 
our  last:  we  shall  do  so  occasionally  in  future. 
And  yet,  in  the  main,  we  hope  to  direct  attention 
to  the  abundant  and  the  cneap,  rather  than  thc« 
"scarce  an. I  costly,"  and  thus  gratify  friend  Home- 
spun and  his  kindred  spirits,  for  whom  we  have  a 
high  respect  and  whose  sug-gestions  we  hio-hlv  val- 
ue— Ed.  N.  E.  Far.  ° 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


Farmer   Homespun's  floating  thoughts    bear  the 
appearance  of  having  come  up  from   the  clear   and 
cool  springs  of  reflection.     They   gently  hint,  that 
our  extended  extracts,  last  week,  relating  to  nitrate 
of  soda,  might  draw  off  his  thoughts  from  the    rich 
and  p\en.sant  bog  hole   into  which    we    led  him    the 
week  before.      But  we  have    no  fears  that  his   own 
good  sense  will  not  prompt  him  to    "  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."     If  on    his    premises,  peat,   muck, 
rich  vegetable  mould  and  the    like    abound,  his  re- 
membrance  that  nitrate  of  soda   "  costs  considera- 
ble," will  protect  him  from  the  attacks  of  any  fatal 
fever  for  experiments.      We    had    no    intention  or 
wish  to  lead  the  Jonathan   Homespuns — the    com- 
mon, hard-handed  farmers — into  expensive  outlays, 
where  the  chances  of  profit   are  not    decidedly   fa- 
vorable.    But  we  thought  that  some  of  them  might 
wish  for  a  little  salt  to  season  their  fresh  mud  wfth, 
and  that  we    would    show   them    the   little    that  is 
known  of  a  kind  of  seasoning  yet  scarcely  tried  at 
all  in  this  vicinity,  and  then  leave  them    unadvised 
as  to  trying  or  rejecting    it.     But    while  we   write 
and  select  mainly  for  those  who  are  earning  a  liv- 
ing from  the  soil,  wo  yet  have  a    very    high  regard 
for  those  whose    tastes    lead,  and    whose    fortunes 
enable  them,  to  try    many  experiments  in  husband- 
ry, and  whose  course   gives    many    valuable   hints 
and  lessons  to  the  less   wealthy  farmer.     The    ex- 
porimentor's  projects,  whether  resulting  in  success 
or  failure,  are  serviceable  to  the  community.     They 
teach  the  prudent  farmer  what  to    adopt  and    what 
to    avoid.     "  Book  farmers"   though   they   be,  they 
are  yet  groat  public  benefactors.     Andnf  our  com- 
mon farmers  will  but    become  so   far  book  farmers 
as  to  learn  what  others  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
the  various  departments  of  agriculture,  and    at  the 


THi:  POTATO. 
"Is  the  potato  a  root .»"  is  a  quere  put  in  the  N. 
E.  Farmer  of  the  3d  of  .March.  If  it  be  intended 
to  ask  if  the  part  which  we  eat,  the  tuber  as  it  is 
called,  be  a  root,  the  answer  must  be  no.  "  Verb. 
Sat."  is  correct  in  supposing  it  not  to  be. 

The  living  covering-  of  almost  all  parts  of  plants, 
except  the    roots,    parts    under    water,    and    some 
fruits,  is  pierced  with  small    holes    called  Stomata, 
or  pores,  which  facilitate  evaporation.      When  there 
is  an  unusual    degree  of  developement  of  cellular 
substance,  as  in  fruits,    the  part  is   said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  anamorphosis.      Fruits  and  stems   in  tRis 
state  have  very   few    or   no   stomata  or  perspiring 
pores.     Many  people  have  noticed  on  potato  stems 
a  shining,  dark  purple  tuber  at    the  base  or    rather 
in  the  axilla  of  each  leaf.     In    some    seasons,  and 
on  some  varieties  of  the    potato,  these    tubers  are 
common,    sometimes    exceeding  a    filbert  in    size. 
Now  these  tubers   are    situated  in  the  very    places 
from  which,  by  the    laws  of   vegetation,    branches 
would  be  produced  ;   whence  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  they  are    the    rudiments   of    branches,    or 
branches    themselves    in  a  state  of  anamorphosis. 
They  are  destitute  of  exhaling  pores,  and  the   ma- 
terials which  would  have    possessed  other    proper- 
ties, had  these  germs   become    branches,  acquire  a 
character  rendering  them  fit  for   food.     The   tuber 
of  a  potato  is  a  ste7n  destitute  of  pores   in  the  skin, 
and  appearing  in  a  state  of  unnatural  developement. 
The  mystery    seems  to    consist   in    this— that  the 
great  amount  of  starch  it  contains  appears   to  have 
been  accumulated  rather  from  the  want  of  some  of 
the  vessels  proper  to  the   plant,  than  by   additional 
organs  by  which  it  might  have  been  elaborated  and 
secreted. 

Among  dicotyledonous  plants,  a  common,  native 
species  of  Loose-strife,  (Lysimachia  racemosa,)  bears 
bulbs  at  the  axillie  of  the  leaves  ;  and  among  the 
monocotyledonous  plants,  we  have  familiar  exam- 
ples of  similar  character  in  the  cloves  of  the  garlic, 
in  the  top  or  Canada  onion,  as  well  as  in  the  dark 
purple  bulbs  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  of  the  Leop- 
ard Lily,  (Litium  bulbiferum.)  Such  plants  are 
sometimes  called  viviparous.  G. 

Fairport,  Ohio. 


This  world  cannot   explain  its    own    difficulties 
without  the  assistance  of  another. — Lacon. 
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COWS  NOTICED  IN   THE  TRANSACTIONS 
OP  THE  ESSEX  AGRICUL.  SOCIETY. 

The  committee  to  award  the  premiums  offered 
by  the  Slate  Society,  awarded,  tor  tlie  best  cow  of 
native  breed,  to  Albert  Johnson,  of  Lynn,  the  first 
premium  of  $15.  The  committee  of  the  County 
Society  on  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers,  awarded  the 
first  premium  of  $10  to  Charles  F.  Putnam,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  the  second  of  $0,  to  Albert  Johnson,  of 
Lynn.  We  believe  that  Mr  Putnam's  cow  was 
not  entered  with  the  committee  for  awarding  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  State  Society.  The  third 
countv  premium  was  given  to  Hobart  Clark,  Esq., 
ofAndover.  The  committee  say:  "The  exhibi- 
tion of  cows  was  unusually  large,  and  several  of 
these  animals  possessed  remarUable  excellence. — 
Your  committee  were  embarrassed  in  relation  to 
the  best  cows,  by  the  fact  that  Mr  Putnam's  calved 
in  October,  and  Mr  Johnson's  in  March  ;  thus  bring- 
ing the  best  milking  time  of  Mr  Putnam's  cow  in 
winter — a  season  less  favorable  for  a  large  yield 
of  milk  than  the  summer.  Mr  Johnson's  cow  gave 
more  milk  per  day  during  some  months  of  the  year, 
than  Mr  Putnam's  ;  but  in  the  seventh  month  of  the 
milking  of  Mr  Putnam's  cow,  she  gave  24  quarts 
more  than  Mr  Johnson's  in  the  sixth  month  of  her 
milking — rendering  it  probable  that  Mr  Putnam's 
cow  would  yield  the  larger  quantity  in  a  year. — 
Another  fact  was  embarrassing ;  the  statements 
of  Messrs  Putnam  and  Johnson  give  us  the  yield 
in  milk,  while  Mr  Clark  gives  his  in  butter  ;  con- 
sequently it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
a  satisfactory  comparison.  Two  other  cows,  one 
owned  by  (Jeorge  Spofford,  of  Georgetown,  the 
other  by  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  were  very 
good." 

To  e.thibit  with  some  distinctness  the  difficulty 
which  this  committee  may  be  supposed  to  have  met 
with,  we  copy  the  statements  of  Messrs  Johnson, 
Putnam  and  Clark,  and  shall  add  our  comments. 

ALBERT  JOH.NSOk's    STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  : 

Gentlemen — I  present  you  a  milch  cow  which 
I  bought  of  Mr  Draper,  of  Danvers,  April  22,  1839. 
He  said  she  was  then  five  years  old.  She  had  a 
calf  with  her,  which  Isold  when  twentyone  days 
old,  for  eight  dollars.  We  used  all  we  wanted  in 
a.  family  of  eight  persons,  and  sold  one  hundred 
and  twentyfive  dollars'  worth  of  milk,  at  five  cents 
per  quart,  from  the  2^d  of  April,  1S39,  to  February 
12,  1840. 

The  present  season  she  calved  the  27th  day  of 
March.  I  then  commenced  keeping  an  account  of 
her  milk,  and  the  result  is  as  follows  :  the  calf  was 
taken  from  her  when  nineteen  days  old,  and  weigh- 
ed twentyfive  pounds  per  quarter — sold  for  six 
dollars. 

Lbs. 
From  March  27  to  May 


The  milk  sold  for   five  cents    per  quart,  making! 
an  income  from  the  milk  for  six  months,  of  $136  80 
From  sale  of  calf,  G  00 


$142  80 

The  largest  quantity  any  one  day,  fiftytwo  lbs., 
or  twenty  (jts.  one  and  a  half  pint.  Her  pasture, 
until  the  drought  came  on,  was  good,  after  that  I 
gave  her  some  hay  and  one  bag  of  shorts.  Her 
milk  makes  the  very  first  rate  of  butter,  as  also  a 
large  quantity  :  the  milk  is  rich  and  good. 

ALBERT  JOHNSON. 

September  30,  1840. 

This  may  certify,  that  I  milked  the  above  de- 
scribed cow  this  whole  season,  and  that  the  amount 
is  correct  and  truly  stated. 

NEHEMIAH  JOHNSON. 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 


1  to  June  1,  31 
1  to  July  1,  30 
1  to  Aug.  1,  31 
1  to  Sept.  1,  31 
1  to     '     28,  28 


1,  33  days,  1103^ 


1397 

1337  J. 

1145 

998^ 
859^ 

6,840 


Qts. 
441 
569 
535 

458 
399 
344 


CHARLES  F.  PUTNAm's  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cotvs  : 

Gentlemen — The  cow  offered  by  me  for  pre- 
mium this  day,  was  raised  in  Vermont,  and  is  six 
years  old.  She  calved  the  2,)th  of  October,  1839, 
and  the  calf  was  taken  away  November  14th.  Her 
feed,  from  the  15th  November  to  May  15th,  has 
been  English  hay  and  one  and  a  halfpeclv  of  sugar 
beets  per  day.  From  May  15th  to  this  date,  she 
has  been  in  a  very  poor  pasture,  and  has  had  two 
quarts  of  Indian  meal,  or  three  quarts  ground  oats 
per  day,  with  hay  at  night.  I  have  kept  an  exact 
account  of  the  milk  taken  from  her  at  each  milking, 
since  November  15th,  and  shall  furnish  you  with  a 
copy  ;  I  shall  also  furnish  the  expense  of  keeping, 
with  the  amount  of  sale  of  milk.  I  should  be  pleas- 
ed to  continue  the  account  to  complete  the  year, 
if  it  meets  the  views  of  the  committee. 

The  cow  is  remarkably  gentle,  and  her  milk  is 
of  very  superior  quality.  Mr  James  Holt,  of  Dan- 
vers, sold  me  the  cow;  she  was  considered  supe- 
rior for  butter,  havinsj  made  in  one  week  10  lbs. 
3  oz.,  with  her  second  calf.  She  has  had  three 
calves,  and  will  calve  again  in  March. 
I  am,  very   respectfully,  yours, 

CHS.  F.  PUTNAM. 

Salem,  Sept.  26th,   1840. 


33$}  quarts  at  6  cents,  $199  98 

881     "       "   5     "  44  05 

Gross  amount  of  produce,  $244  03 

Costs  of  keeping: 

2  1-2  tons  of  hay  at  $15,              37  50 

68  1-4  bushels  sugar  beets,            13  05 

6  bushels  ground  oats,                   2  88 

8  bushels  Indian  meal,                    5  20 

Pasturage  and  driving,                    11  00 

Milking,  estimated  Gets,  per  day,  21  90 — 91   53 


Net  produce  for  the  year,  $152  50 

CHS.  F.  PUTNAM. 
Salem,  December,  1840. 

Note. — I  have  compared  the  foregoing  with  Mr 
Putnam's  book  of  original  entries,  made  daily,  and 
find  it  to  be  correct.  It  forcibly  illustrates  the 
importance  of  selecting  animals  of  the  best  quality. 
The  diffi'rence  between  keeping  good  animals  and 
poor  ones  is,  that  one  are  profitable  and  the  other 
are  not.  J.  W.  P. 

[Note. — J.  W.  P.  is  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Ag- 
ricultural Society.— Ed.  N.  E.  Far.]    • 


Gentlemen — Having  kept  an  accurate  account 
of  the  milk  obtained  from  my  cow,  for  which  a  pre- 
mium was  awarded  at  Georgetown,  I  submit  it  to 
be  used  as  you  may  think  proper. 


Total,  184  6,840       2,736 

or,  3  tons,  840  lbs.  ;  averaging,  within  a  fraction, 
15  quarts  per  day,  without  any  estimate  of  the 
quantity  that  the  calf  took,  which  was  all  that  he 
wanted. 


From  1839,  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  14, 

'       Dec.  15  to  Jan.    13,  1840, 
'      1840,  Jan.    14  to  Feb.  12, 
'         '       Feb.  13  to  Mar.  13, 
'         '       Mar.  14  to  Apr.  12, 
'  '       Apr.  13  to  May  12, 

'  '       May   13  to  June  11, 

'  '       June  12  to  July  11, 

'  '       July   12  to  Aug.  10, 

'  '       Aug.  11  to  Sept.   9, 

'         '      Sept.  10  to  Oct.     9, 
'         <      Oct.   10  to  Nov.  13, 


Qts.  pis.  gills. 
433  0  1 
5J5  1  2 
405  0  0 

375  1  0 
370  1  3 
342  1  3 
368  1   1 

376  0  0 
302  1  0 
275  0  1 
205  1  0 
273  0  1 


|4214  0  0 
being  nearly   an  average  of  12  quarls  per  day  for 
the  year. 

This  milk  I  value  as  follows  : 


MR  CLARK  S   STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  : 

Gentlkmen — The  cow  which  I  offer  this  day 
for  exhibition,  is  ten  years  old.  I  purchased  her 
from  a  drove  when  a  yearling.  She  calved  the 
present  season  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  her  calf 
was  taken  from  her  when  three  weeks  old.  The 
milk  of  tliis  cow,  the  first  week,  produced  fourteen 
pounds  of  butter ;  the  second,  twelve  and  three 
fourths.  Her  first  week's  produce  is  present  for 
your  inspection.  She  has  had  nothing  during  most 
of  the  season  but  common  grass  feed.  The  ave- 
rage weight  of  her  milk  now  is  twenty  pounds. 
Her  calf  is  present  with  her.  Her  age  is  four 
month.i  and  three  days. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HOBART  CLARK.    ^ 

Andover,  Sept.  30,  1840. 

The  above  statements  show  that  the  cows  are 
uncommonly  good.  We  notice  that  Mr  Johnson 
presumes  that  2  lbs.  8  oz.  of  milk  make  a  quart. 
But  we  believe  that  milk  is  seldom  found  to  weigh 
less  than  2  lbs.  9  oz.  per  quart.  Milk  must  be  ex- 
traordinarily rich  that  weighs  only  2  lbs.  8  oz.  We 
presume  that  Mr  J.  was  entirely  honest  in  acting 
upon  his  presumption,  and  we  intend  distinctly  not 
to  make  the  slightest  imputation  of  any  thing  wrong. 
But  if  our  belief  is  well  founded,  that  it  takes  41 
oz.  instead  of  40,  to  make  a  quart,  then  the  state- 
ment is  too  high  by  66  qts.  We  should  therefore 
substract  $3  30  from  the  $142  80,  which  the  milk 
and  calf  were  stated  to  be  worth — then  there  will 
remain  $1.39  50.  This  is  a  very  great  income  to 
obtain  from  one  cow  in  184  days.  The  cow  we 
have  been  informed,  would  calve  again  in  April. 

Mr  Putnam's  statement  contains  a  very  valuable 
account  of  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  cow.  His 
cows  are  kept  in  the  city,  and  every  thing  that  they 
consume  is  weighed  and  measured.  We  presume 
from  our  knowledge  of  his  habits,  that  every  thing 
in  tlie  statement  is  accurate.  His  measure  of  the 
milk,  we  understand,  is  that  by  which  he  sold  to 
his  friends  and  neighbors.  Evfjry  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  his  cow  was  more  profitable   during  the 
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twelve  months  of  which  he  {jives  the  account,  than 
she  could  be  in  either  the  twelve  months  preceding 
or  Ibllon-ing'.  Having  calved  in  ihe  autuuin  of '39, 
and  not  again  until  April,  '41,  the  year  embraced 
in  the  statement  is  not  one  from  which  an  unquali- 
fied inference  is  to  be  made  as  to  her  annual  pro- 
duce for  years  in  succession.  Our  rough  guess, 
at  the  proper  abatement,  is,  that  one  half  should  be 
deducted  from  the  last  half  of  the  year.  This  will 
take  from  Ihe  account  about  900  quarts  or  54  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  presumed  net  profits  of  such  a  cow, 
where  hay  is  only  $15  per  ton,  and  where  the  milk 
can  be  disposed  of  for  6  cents  per  quart,  is  the 
handsome  sum  of  about  $100.  Mr  P.,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  situation,  can  buy  hay  cheap- 
er, and  can  sell  his  milk  to  better  advantage  than 
most  keepers  of  cows  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Commonwealth.  His  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
milk  must  be  reduced  nearly  one  sixth  in  making  a 
comparison  of  the  excellence  of  his  cow  and  that 
of  Mr  Johnson, 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  reasons  why  the 
committee  were  embarrassed.  It  ia  no  easy  task 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  animals  is  best.  We 
are  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
and  could  have  found  no  fault  with  them  had  they 
awarded  diffeiently. 

But  why  should  Air  Clark's  cow  be  third,  when 
she  made  14  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week?  Supposing 
10  qts.  of  milk  are  required  for  a  pound  of  butter, 
Mr  Johnson's  cow  in  her  best  month  (May)  would 
average  about  13  lbs.  5  oz.  per  week,  and  Mr  Put- 
nam's in  her  best  month  (Nov.  15  to  Dec.  14)  would 
average  only  10  lbs.  8  oz.  Mr  C.'s  cow  fell  off  in 
the  2d  week  1  1-4  lb.  and  in  three  months  from  that 
time  gave  milk  enough  (at  10  qts.  to  the  lb.  of  but- 
ter) for  no  more  than  5  1-2  lbs.  per  week.  We 
should  infer  that  this  too  may  be  an  excellent  cow, 
and  that  a  committee  might  desire  to  obtain  more 
information  concerning  her  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  statement  The  few  facts  tliere  exhibited  in- 
dicate a  falling  off  greater  than  is  common,  and 
perhaps  greater  than  actually  existed  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

The  statements  of  Messrs  Johnson  and  Putnam 
exhibit  with  great  clearness  and  force,  the  profits 
of  good  cows.  Such  animals  are  cheaper,  even  at 
the  high  prices  at  which  they  are  often  purchased, 
than  ordinary  cows  at  the  common  market  price. 
But  the  number  possessing  such  excellencies  is 
comparatively  small,  and  may  never  be  large.  It 
however  may  be  augmented  by  proper  care,  and 
our  stock  growers  should  spare  no  pains  to  make 
our  herds  as  excellent  in  milking  properties  as  pos- 
sible.—Ed.  N.  E.  Far. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  STOCK. 
Doubtless  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  stock 
of  the  farm  is,  by  obtaining  some  of  the  improved 
breeds;  but  is  this  the  only  way?  Most  of  our 
farmers  have  a  good  cow  or  two,  with  which  little 
if  any  fault  can  be  found.  So  with  their  pigs. 
Among  their  sheep  also,  some  have  good  wool  and 
good  carcass,  and  all  may  be  improved  by  proper 
care,  either  by  selecting  good  animals  of  their  own 
or  a  neighbor's  to  breed  from,  if  the  improved  breeds 
cannot  conveniently  be  come  at.  If  this  course 
had  been  steadily  pursued,  we  should  have  little 
need  of  importing  stock;  and  if  this  course  is  not 
adopted  and  perseveringly  followed,  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  imported  breeds  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  how    often   is   the  reverse 


taken.  Some  miserable  fall  calf  is  left  to  run  and 
starve  his  way  up  to  about  the  size  of  a  buck  sheep, 
is  still  neglected  and  runs  with  the  cows  ;  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  calves  are  after  this  miserable 
"runt,"  (to  use  a  significant  Yankes  phrase,)  and 
show  the  marks  of  their  sirn  in  every  point.  To  bo 
dure  the  cow  will  give  milk  after  bringing  forth 
such  a  worse  than  an  abortion,  which  is  the  only 
advantage  the  farmer  can  derive  from  his  cow,  for 
the  calf  might  better  be  knocked  on  the  head — it 
will  not  pay  for  raisirtg. 

Every  farmer  can  finish  the  picture  Inr  himself 
with  the  pigs,  sheep,  &c. 

Do  not  sell  the  best  Stock. 

Another  great  reason  why  some  farmers  have  no 
better  stock  is,  that  they  sell  or  slaughter  them- 
selves, their  best  breeders  of  the  cows,  ewes  and 
sows,  thus  destroying  all  prospect  of   improvement.! 

Does  a  heifer  show  a  disposition  to  fatten  easy,  ] 
she  is  encouraged  by  feed  until  fat,  and  sold  or 
eaten,  while  her  fellows,  which  appear  to  bo  of  the  I 
breed  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kinc,  are  kept  for  milk  and 
raising  calves.  Has  a  farmer  a  sow  pig  that  he- 
comes  fat  with  the  same  feed  on  which  the  rest  of 
his  swine  are  starving,  he  gives  her  the  knife  and 
propagates  the  frames  and  covers  them  at  great  ex- 
pense with  corn.  Has  he  a  fine,  round,  bright- 
eyed  ewe,  she  will  be  fat  about  the  time  that  his 
half.filled  pork  barrels  are  empty,  and  she  is  strip- 
ped of  her  jacket,  the  wethers  having  been  sold 
long  before.  Thus  many  farmers  go  on  perpetua- 
ting their  miserable  stock. 

Farmer  Pennywise  and  Farmer  Poundwise. 
•There  is  farmer  Pennywise,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, will  occasionally  raise  a  good  heifer,  steer 
or  colt,  for  his  neighbors  keep  good  breeds,  and  he 
by  accident  will  be  occasionally   benefited  thereby. 
When  he  has  such  an  animal  in  his  flock,  he  is  ap- 
parently uneasy  until  it   is   disposed  of;  and    after 
selling  such  an  animal,  a  heifer,  for  instance,  if  you 
follow  him  into  the  house  you  may   hear  something 
like  the  following:  "Well,    my    dear,    I  have  sold 
the  big  heifer  for  fifteen  dollars :  is  not  that  a  good  ! 
price  for  a  heifer  of  her  age  ?"       "Good    price,  in- I 
deed,"  his  wife  would  reply,  "you  had  better   have  i 
sold  two  of  them  little  cat-ham'd,    crooked-legged,  [ 
scrawny  things  that  you   always  keep   for  cows. —  j 
The  reason  that  our  cattle  look  so  bad,  and  that  we 
sell  so  little  butter  and  cheese  is,  that  you  will  sell 
the  best  heifers."     Poor  woman !   I    pity    her;  her 
pride  and  ambition   are    injured,  and    her    children 
and  self  in  rags,   because  her    native    industry  and 
economy  are  cramped  by  the  foolish  and  niggardly 
policy  of  her  husband. 

The  picture  is  reversed  in  farmer  Poundwise, 
who  always  keeps  his  best  animals  until  full  grown  ; 
then  selecting  the  best  breeders  for  his  own  use 
and  selling  the  rest.  If  he  has  a  good  young  horse, 
he  will  say,  that  will  make  me  a  fine  team  horse  ; 
a  mare,  she  will  make  a  good  brood  mare.  ''  And 
what  will  you  do  with  that?"  says  his  neighbor, 
pointing  to  an  ordinary  animal.  "Between  you 
and  I,"  says  he,  "I  shall  sell  that  colt  the  first 
chance.  Such  animals  spoil  the  looks  of  the  rest, 
and  do  not  pay  for  keeping."  Thus  he  will  sell 
his  poor  steers,  heifers,  sheep  and  pigs  at  the  first 
offer.  If  not  sold,  he  would  fatten  those  that  would 
pay  the  expense,  and  give  away  those  that  would 
not.  Not  pay  the  expense  of  fattening !  Are 
there  any  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  that  will  not  pay 
the  expense  of  fattening?     Reader,   take    some  of 


each,  of  the  real  Pharaoh  breed,  feed  them  until 
fat,  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  i-xpense,  and  you 
can  answer  the  question  yourself.  In  this  way  far- 
mer Poundwise  always  has  valuable  stock;  his 
steers  are  ready  sale  and  command  a  good  price  ; 
his  horses  are  the  best  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  first  to  be  looked  at  by  purchasers.  So  with 
all  the  animals  that  he  raises.  Pennywise,  on  the 
contrary,  is  thronged  with  an  ill. shaped,  worthless 
stock  that  none  will  buy  and  pay  the  expense  of 
raising  ;  which  are  continually  eating  out  his  sub- 
stance and  making  no  return.  Thus  Pennywise 
drags  on  a  miserable  life  in  the  road  to  ruin,  while 
Poundwise  moves  easily  and  happily  along  in  the 
road  to  wealth. 

This  is  not  all  fiction:  look  about  you,  reader, 
and  you  will  see  plenty  to  sit  for  the  picture  of 
Pennywise;  and  if  you  have  the  least  suspicion 
that  I  mean  you,  take  the  opposi.e  course  at  once. 
Chicago  Jigriculturisi. 


LONG  CONTINUED  ACTION  OF  CALCARE- 
OUS MANURES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register  : 

The  following  facts,  communicated  to  me  a  short 
time  since  by  a  farmer  of  Augusta  county,  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Register,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  marl  and  limestone  regions 
of  the  State.  The  facts  are  these — that  in  a  field 
of  wheat  (the  last  harvest)  which  was  very  much 
injured  by  the  rust,  two  small  spaces  escaped  en- 
tirely, the  straw  being  bright  and  clean  and  the 
grain  plump.  On  one  of  these  spaces  a  lime-kiln 
was  burned  in  the  year  1810;  since  which  time  the 
field  had  been  fre(iuently  cropped.  On  the  other, 
the  ashes  from  a  distillery  had  been  deposited  for 
several  years  ;  the  distillery,  however,  had  not 
been  in  operation  for  7  or  8  years.  These  spaces 
were,  in  all  respects,  treated  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  field,  and  their  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  wheat  very  badly  rusted,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  lime  and  ashes  were  the  sole  causes  of  the 
difference. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  facts  will  be  suSicient  to 
induce  some  trials  of  the  efficacy  of  lime  and  ashes 
in  preventing  rust,  by  those  who  have  the  means 
of  doing  so;  the  end  in  view  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  the  labor  and  expense  of  many  ex- 
periments. The  quantity  of  lime  and  ashes,  in  the 
example  related  above,  is  much  greater  than  can, 
or  perhaps  ought,  to  be  applied  in  ordinary  cases, 
but  the  lime  operated  effectively  after  30  ^fears, 
and  the  ashes  after  7  or  8.  A  much  smaller  quan- 
tity applied  annually  might  produce  the  same  effect. 

As  lime  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  good  wheat 
soils,  may  not  the  many  failures  of  the  wheat  crop 
be  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  absence  of  lime 
from  most  of  the  land  cultivated  in  that  crop? 

The  efficacy  of  lime,  on  what  is  called  limestone 
land,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  accidental  ex- 
periment I  have  detailed  above.  Wm.  Taie. 

Lexington,  Va. 


The  truly  great,  consider  first,  how  they  may 
gain  the  approbation  of  God  ;  and  secondly,  that  of 
their  own  conscience  ;  having  done  this,  they 
would  then  willingly  conciliate  the  good  opinion 
of  their  fellow. men.  But  the  truly  little,  reverse 
the  thing;  the  primary  object  with  them  is  to  se- 
cure the  applause  of  their  fellow-men,  and  having 
effected  this,  the  approbation  of  God  and  their  own 
conscience  may  follow  on  as  they  can Lacon. 
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now  CAN  FARMING    BE   MADE  PROt'ITA- 
BLE?— SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING. 
Letter  of   E.  Phinney,   Esq.   to    A.    Huntington, 
Esq.,  piiblislicd    in  tlie    Transactions  of   the  Es.se.\ 
Agricultural  Society,  1840  : 

Lexins:ton,  Dec.  1,  1640. 
A.  Huntington,  Esq. — Dear  Sir — The  ques- 
tion is  often  usked.  How  can  farrnino;  tie  made 
profitable  ?  I  answer,  by  liberal  manuring,  deep 
and  tliorouofh  plougliinir,  and  clean  culture.  I  will 
venture  to  atHrni,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  instance  con  be  cited,  where  a  farmer  who 
has  manured  his  grounds  highly,  made  a  judicious 
nse  of  the  plough,  and  cultivated  with  care,  has 
failed  to  receive  an  ample  remuneration  for  the 
amount  invested  —  nay  more,  that  has  not  received 
a  greater  advance  upon  his  outlay  than  the  average 
profit  derived  from  any  other  business.  One  great 
difficulty  is,  that  most  farmers  seem  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  greater  the  outlay,  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  when  skilfully  applied,  the  greater 
will  bo  the  profit ;  they  therefore  manure  sparingly, 
plough  shallow,  and  the  consequence  is,  get  poorly 
paid  for  their  liibor.  This  has  raised  a  prejudice 
and  given  a  disrelish  to  the  business  of  farming, 
especially  among  those  who  are  in  the  habit  and 
are  desirous  of  realizing  something  more  from  their 
occupatitm  than  a  naked  return  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended. 

The  farmer  who  is  so  sparing  of  his  manure  that 
he  can  get  but  thirty  bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre, 
gets  barely  enough  to  pay  him  for  llie  expense  of 
cultivation;  and  in  addition  to  this,  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  ploughing,  his  field,  at  each  successive 
rotation,  is  deteriorating,  his  crops  becoming  less, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  finds  he  must  abandon  his 
exhausted  and  worn  out  fields,  to  seek  a  subsis- 
tence for  himself  and  family  in  some  other  busi- 
ness, or  in  some  other  region,  where  the  hand  of 
man  has  been  less  wasteful  of  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture. 

Instead  then  of  his  scanty  manuring  often  cart- 
loads to  the  acre,  which  will  give  him  but  thirty 
bushels  (jf  corn,  let  him  apply  thirty  loads.  This 
additional  twenty  loads,  at  the  usual  price  of  ma- 
nure in  this  part  or  the  country,  will  cost  him  thir- 
ty dollars.  But  he  now,  instead  of  thirty  bushels 
of  corn,  gets  sixty  bushels,  and  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  stover  will  more  tlian  pay  for  the  excess  of 
labor  required  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  the 
large  crop  over  that  of  the  small  one.  He  has 
then  added  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  his  crop  by 
means  of  the  twenty  loads  of  manure,  which  at  the 
usual  price  of  one  dollar  per  bushel,  pays  him  in 
the  first  crop  for  his  extra  outlay.     His  acre  of  land 


dituros  for  manure  to  a  certain  extent.  This  has 
been  most  strikingly  verified  by  some  of  our  West 
Cambridge  farmers.  It  is  not  uncommon  among 
some  of  the  farmers  in  that  town,  to  put  on  their 
grounds  one  hundred  dcdlars'  worth  of  manure  to 
the  acre,  and  in  more  instances  than  one,  the  gross 
sales  of  produce  from  ten  acres  under  the  plough, 
have  amounted  to  five  thousand  dollars  in  one  sea- 
son. This  is  the  result  of  high  manuring  and  ju- 
dicious cultivation  of  a  soil  too  which  i.s  exceedingly 
poor  and  sandy. 

The  subject  of  subsoil  ploughing  is  one  upon 
which  there  has  been  little  said,  and  less  done  in 
this  part  of  the  Country.  In  all  our  grounds  ex- 
cept those  which  are  very  loose  and  sandy,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  great  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough.  In  England, 
the  effect  of  subsoil  ploughing  in  increasing  their 
crops,  as  stated  by  some  agricultural  writers,  would 
seem  almost  incrodlble.  By  this  means,  the  crops 
in  that  country  have  been  doubled,  and  in  many 
instances  trebled.  The  expense,  however,  is  sta- 
ted to  be  very  great — so  great,  as  to  be  beyond 
the  means  of  most  of  our  farmers.  In  one  case 
the  expense  of  subsoil  ploughing  on  a  farm  of  over 
five  hundred  acres,  was  estimated  by  the  owner  to 
cost  the  enormous  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  This  calculation  took  into  consideration 
the  use  of  the  heavy  Deanston  plough,  winch  al- 
ways required  four,  and,  in  some  stiff  clays,  six 
horses  to  work  it.  I  am  aware  that  an  implement 
might  be  constructed,  which  though  it  might  not 
do  the  business  quite  so  well,  could,  nevertheless, 
be  made  highly  beneficial  in  the  hands  of  our  far- 
mers, and  obtained  at  a  far  less  cost.  I  am  inform- 
ed that  Mr  Bosson,  of  the  Yankee  Farmer,  has, 
with  a  highly  praise-worthy  zeal  in  the  ir.terest  of 
agriculture,  imported  from  England  a  subsoil 
plough,  which  may  be  worked  with  a  less  powerful 
team  than  the  one  commonly  in  use  in  that  coun- 
try. 

In  a  climate  like  our  own,  which  at  that  season 
of  the  year  when  our  crops,  particularly  our  root 
crops,  most  need  the  benefit  of  moisture  that  may 
be  derived  from  deep  ploughing,  and  are  most  like- 
ly to  sutler  from  drought,  the  use  of  the  subsoil 
plough  would  be  attended  with  unquestionable 
benefit.  On  a  field  of  my  own,  which  had  been 
set  to  iin  orchard,  and  therefore  kept  under  the 
plough  for  some  years,  in  attempting  to  underdrain 
a  part  of  it  that  was  usually  flooded  by  water  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  I  noticed  what  the  English 
call  the  "upper  crust."  This  lay  some  inchesjje- 
low  the  surface,  at  the  depth  to  which  the  land 
had  been  usually  ploughed,  formed  by  the  treading 
of  the  oxen  and  the  movements  of  the  plough    over 


similar  to  the  handles  of  a  plough.     On  trying  this 
by  running  after    the  drill    ploigh,  1  found,    in  my 
hard,  stony  subsoil,  it  was  quite    inadequate  to  the 
business,  being  too  light  and  of  insufficient  strength. 
I  then    had   one   constructed   of  similar    plan,  but 
much  lieavier  and  stronger.     The    beam  five    feet 
long,  six  inches  square,  of  white  oak,  well    ironed, 
with  three  tines  in  nearly  a  right  line,  made  of  the 
best  Swedes    iron,  one    and  a  half   inches    square, 
extending  twelve  inches    below  the    beam,  with    a 
spur  at  the  foot,  some  less  than  that  of   the  tine  of 
the   cultivator,   with    strong    handles    and    an  iron 
beam  extending  from  each    handle  to   the  centre  of 
the  beam,  by  which  the  balance  is    easily  preserv- 
ed.    This  implement,  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen, 
followed  the  drill  plough  in   getting  in  carrots,  and 
performed  the  work    better  than  1    had  anticipated. 
The  "  upper  crust"  gave  way,  the  resistance   made 
by    the  hard,  gravelly   bottom  and    smaller   stones 
was  readily    overcome.     The    earth    was  loosened 
in  most  places  twelve  or  fourteen    inches  from   the 
surface,  and  though  not  so  thoroughly  pulverized  as 
it  probably  would  have  been  by  a    perfect    subsoil 
plough,  yet,   in    my   very  hard    stony  subsoil,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  for  simple  drill  husbandry, 
this  will  be  found  to  be  a   valuable   substitute   for 
the  English  subsoil  plough.     And   considering  the 
small  price  of  the  implement,  and   the  greater  ease 
with  which  it  is  worked,  the    friction    being  much 
lessened  by  dispensing  with  the  sole,  I  shall    con- 
tinue to  use  this  until  I  can  find  a  better.      A   part 
of  my  crop  of  carrots  was   sowed    upon  the    same 
land  appropriated  to  that   crop  last  year  ;  no    more 
manure  was  applied  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
notwithstanding    the  very    severe    drought    which 
greatly  injured  most  of  our  root  crops,  my  crop  on 
this  piece  of  land  was  nearly  double  to  that  of  last 
year.     There  is  no  known    cause  to    which    I  can 
attribute  this  great  increase  of  the  produce,  but  the 
use  of  my  new  coijstructed  substitute    for  a  subsoil 
plough.     The  soil  was  stirred  to  the  depth  of  four- 
teen inches  ;  by  this  means  the  roots  of  the  carrots 
were  enabled  to  strike  deep  and    thereby  not   only 
to  find    more  nourishment,   but    to    overcome,  in  a 
great  measure,  theefl^ects  of  ij  ve.'y  pinching  drought. 
With  great  respect, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

E.  PHINNEY. 


is  laid  to  grass  after   taking  off   the    corn,  and  the    it.     This  I  found  to  be  so  hard  as  to  bo  apparently 


effect  of  his  twenty  loads  of  additional  manuring, 
will  be  to  give  him,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  three 
additional  tons  of  hay  in  the  first  three  years  of 
mowing  it,  worth  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  standing  in 
the  field.  Now  look  at  the  result.  His  thirty  dol- 
lars expended  for  extra  manuring  was  paid  for  in 
the  first  year's  crop,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
more  he  will  have  received  fortyfive  dollars  profit 
on  his  outlay  of  thirty  dollars  :  and  in  addition  to 
this,  his  land  is  improved,  and  in  much  better  con- 
dition for  a  second  rotation.  There  is  no  delusion 
in  this.  It  is  a  practical  result,  of  the  reality  of 
which  any  farmer  may  satisfy  himself,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  make  the  experiment. 

From  no  item  of  outlays  can    the  farmer  derive 
80  ample,  or  so  certain  a  profit,  as   from  his  expen- 


as  impenetrable  by  the  roots  of  plants  as  a  piece  of 
marble,  and  discovered  to  me  at  once  the  cause  of 
the  failure,  in  a  great  measure,  of  my  crop  of  pota- 
toes the  year  before.  Having  discovered  what  I 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure,  I  set  about 
devising  measures  to  remedy  it. 

I  had  never  seen  a  subsoil  plough,  there  never 
having  been  one  seen  or  made  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  consulted  my  ingenious  friends,  Messrs 
Prouty  &  Mears,  and,  at  my  request,  they  made 
an  instrument  of  very  cheap  and  simple  construc- 
tion, consisting  of  a  wooden  beam,  about  three  in- 
ches square,  and  three  feet  long,  with  three  tines 
or  teeth  of  the  common  cultivator,  placed  in  a  di- 
rect line  in  the  beam,  extending  about  eight  inches 
below  the    beam  ;  to    this   handles  were    attached 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
The  Operation  of  Bronchotomy  Successfully  Per- 
formed on  the  Horse. 
On  the  26th  of  January  last,  the  undersigned 
was  requested  to  examine  a  horse,  the  property  of 
Messrs  Charles  and  F.  A.  Heath,  Esqrs.,  on  Front 
street.  His  disease  was  strangles,  or  an  abcess  in 
the  throat,  of  an  unusual  character — a  consequence 
of  fever  or  general  indisposition.  I  prescribed  for 
him  and  continued  my  visits  from  day  to  day  till 
the  morning  of  February  the  first,  when  all  my  ef- 
forts having  so  far  proved  ineffectual,  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  of  the  throat  were  such  as  to  pre- 
vent swallowing  ;  respiration  had  become  very  la- 
borious, and  immediate  suffocation  inevitable.  I 
proposed  an  operation  on  the  trechea,  or  wind-pipe. 
With  this  my  employer  was  unacquainjed,  but  on 
my  explaining  the  modus  operandi,  he  requested 
me  to  do  as  I  thought  fit.  I  immediately  com- 
menced operation,  excising  a  portion  of  the  wind- 
pipe sufficient  to   admit  a  small  tube  ;  this    done, 
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relief  was  instantaneous.  I  continued  my  former 
treatment  till  tlio  seventh,  when  tlie  su'ellinrr,  at 
first  hard  and  painful  to  the  touch,  had  become  soft 
and  elastic.  I  then  made  an  opening  four  inches 
in  length,  and  let  off  about  five  quarts  of  unhealthy 
matter.  On  e.tamining-  the  tumor,  I  found  a  num- 
ber of  small  sinuses  or  tubes,  which  I  at  first 
tho  ight  would  protract  the  cure  and  increase  the 
difllculty  of  the  case;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  1  found  my  patient  looking  well  ; — Dth,  lOth 
and  11th,  fast  improving:  on  the  12th,  I  withdrew 
the  tube  through  which  respiration  had  been  per- 
forjiied  for  twelve  days,  cleansed  the  parts,  brought 
the  divided  edges  of  the  orifice  together,  and  left 
nature  to  complete  the  cure.  The  horse  is  now 
fully  recovered,  in  health,  spirits  and  condition, 
and  is  able  to  perform  the  or<linnry  duties  assigned 
him.  CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  7  Sudbury  st.,  Boston. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that 
Charles  M.  Wood,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  of  this 
city,  attended  the  above  mentioned  horse  in  man- 
ner and  form  as  described,  and  has  been  very  s.ic- 
cessful ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  him  to  tlie 
public  as  an  attentive  and  skilful  practitioner  of 
veterinary  science. 

(Signed)         CHAS.  &.  F.  A.  HEATH. 

Boston,  March  }2lh,  1841. 


For  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 

COI,.  JAQUKS'  REMARKS  ON  THE  HORSE. 
Mr  Editor — Fastidious  must  be  that  reader  in- 
teresting himself  in  the  welfare  of  horses,  who  is 
not  amused  by  the  late  remarks  of  Col.  Jaques  on 
the  pruniinent  points  of  this  most  useful  animal,  or 
those  I  oints  to  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  a 
roadster.  Now  his  description,  I  must  confess,  I 
cannot  understand  ;  particularly  where  he  says  the 
shoulder  should  be  something  like  a  shoulder  of 
mutton.  Now  the  shoulder  of  the  sheep  is  gene- 
rally upright  and  the  withers  are  broad  and  flat  on 
the  to  ).  Such  shoulders  in  the  horse  are  called 
by  horsemen,  muttony  ;  and  such  horse,  the  gentle- 
man states,  would  be  likely  to  plunge  to  the  ground, 
and  when  fatigued  would  stumble  and  fall ;  this  is 
one  of  the  extremes  of  which  Col.  F.  speaks.  Again 
he  says,  if  the  withers  are  too  high,  he  will  appear 
as  if  on  stilts;  and  that  both  extremes  are  serious 
impedi  nents  to  safe  and  fine  action.  The  gentle- 
man here  prefers  the  medium  of  the  two,  but  gives 
you  no  reason  why  his  hobby  should  not  plunge 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  Those  two  e.\tremes,  the 
gentleman  tells  you,  affect  the  regular  clips  and 
action;  and  then,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  says 
the  whole  machine  should  be  of  good  proportion  : 
the  feet,  he  observes,  should  be  round  and  steep  ; 
heels  broad  and  flat ;  now  steep  feet  are  generally 
predisposed  to  contraction,  whilst  those  hoofs  which 
come  nearest  the  standard  of  excellence  in  youth, 
viz:  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  retain  the  same 
form,  as  nearly  as  the  injuries  ot  shoeing  will  ad- 
mit of,  to  an  extreme  old  age.  The  gentleman 
here  says,  the  shank  or  cannon  should  be  short, 
broad  and  flat  Now  the  cannon,  or  os  metacarpi 
magnum,  is  in  form  cylindrical,  and  flattened,  pos- 
terioily,  into  body  and  two  divisions.  The  coronets 
and  ]iosterns  the  gentleman  prefers  of  medium 
length.  Now  the  posterns  are  divided  into  long 
and  short,  and  the  coronet,  or  coronary  ring,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  the  bond  of  union  o^lhe  shoit  posterior 
and  the  hoof — round  and   not    long,  as    described. 


Much,  the  gentleman  says,  also  depends  on  the 
hind  leg,  as  regards  strength  and  speed  ;  the  form 
he  likes  when  in  motion,  he  says,  will  operate  like 
"  a  plank  sprung  edgewise  and  then  let  fly."  I 
am  pretty  conversant  with  the  structure  of  the  horse, 
but  not  with  the  springing  of  a  plank  as  described. 
Now  in  Col.  J.'s  description  of  the  fore  extremity, 
he  has  omitted  the  mo.st  essential  point,  viz:  the 
fetlock  ;  for  on  ibis  point  depends  the  elasticity  of 
the  horse  and  the  safety  of  the  rider.  Again— the 
gentleman  has  said  something  about  a  large  cavity 
under  the  dock  :  such  a  horse,  he  observes,  would 
be  likely  to  scour,  and  is,  probably,  only  a  door-yard 
horse.  Now  suppose  there  is  such  a  cavity  as  the 
gentleman  mentions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
horse  should  scour — nature  having  made  provision 
against  such  inconvenience.  But  it  does  follow, 
that  if  the  horse  is  perfect  in  this  particular  point, 
that  improper  feeding,  labor,  or  want  of  care  would 
so  disorganize  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  as  to  ren- 
der the  animal  permanently   unsound,  loose-bodied, 

and  what  Col.    Jaques    calls  a    scouring    horse 

Again,  the  gentleman  observes,  "  the  dock  should 
be  strong  and  well  covered  with  hair:"— I  suppose 
he  intended  the  whole  surface  should  be  so  pro- 
tected.    But  horses  intended  for  the    road,  should 


MODE  OF  GUARDING  PEACH  TREES  FROM 
THE  WORM. 

Tollic  Eilitnrof  the  Farmer's  Ile^'ister : 

Although  my  name  is  nut  on  the  list  of  your  sub- 
scribers, I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  rcadin<' 
some  of  the  valuable  urticles  which  appear  in  your 
journal.  Though  unacquainted  with  you  personal- 
ly, as  I  feel  some  interest  in  your  periodical,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  myself,  by  giving  a 
brief  sketcli  of  an  experiment  I  have  made,  with 
success,  on  the  peach  tree ;  and  if  you  deem  it  of 
any  importance,  or  worthy  the  notice  of  your  fead- 
ere,  you  can  give  publicity  to  it. 

As  I  consider  the  peach  the  most  delicious  fruit 
of  our  latitude,  I  have  long  since  thought  it  a  de- 
sideratum that  it  should  be  made  independent  of 
the  destructive  worm  which  kills  the  tree.  I 
thought  it  practicable;  and  it  occurred  ts  me  that 
there  was  in  reach  an  antidote  for  the  enemy  to 
that  luxurious  growth.  Having  observed,  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  that  the  cedar  berry  was  a 
powerful  vermifuge,  I  transplanted  cedar  scions 
and  peach  scions  together,  six  years  since,  in  the 
following  manner:  1  set  one  of  each  in  a  hole,  with 
the  roots  entangled,  and  set  close  together,  believ- 
ing that  the  strong  odor  peculiar  to  the  cedar,  would 


not  have  too  much,  as  an  inordinate  growth  of  hair  I  prove  offensive    and    sickening  to    the    worm   and 
must  be  of  considerable  expense  to  the  economy  of  I  thereby  prevent  its  approach    to  the   peach  tree.— 

Every  circumstance  seemed  to  conspire  in  favor  of 


itself  and  have  a  debilitating  effect. 

1  am  compelled,  through  urgent  business,  ab- 
ruptly to  desert  my  subject,  but  hope  to  be  able  to 
resume  it  again  at  no  very  distant  day. 

CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  7  Sudbury  si.,  Boston. 

These  communications  from  .Mr  Wood,  we  re- 
ceived through  the  hands  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner, for  whose  use  they  were  written.  For 
this  attention  we  thank  Mr  Colman ;  and  add,  that 
our  invitation  privately  given  to  him,  when*ve  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  the  paper,  to  furnish  us,  at 
his  convenience,  with  matter  for  our  columns,  was 
uttered  in  good  faith. 

The  case  of  surgical  operation  is  interesting, 
and  the  report  of  it  may  be  serviceable  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  strictures  upon  Col.  Jaques'  description  of  a 
good  horse,  are  less  clear  and  instructive  than  is 
desirable,  where  one  claiming  to  be  "  pretty  con- 
versant with  the  structureof  the  horse,"  undertakes 
to  guard  the  public  against  errors  into  which  he 
apprehends  that  people  may  be  led  by  perusing  the 
statements  of  another  whose  skill  and  judgment 
upon  the  subject  in  questiim  have  been  both  long 
and  widely  acknowledged.  If  Mr  Wood  will  in- 
form us  as  1 1  his  opinions  upon  the  desirable  points 
in  a  horse,  we  can  better  understand  wherein  he 
differs  from  Col.  Jaques.  We  willingly  insert  the 
communication,  and  invite  a  friendly  discussion  in 
our  columns.  Our  request  to  Mr  Wood  is,  that  he 
shall  tell  us  what  the  points  are  mhich  he  himself 
prefers  in  the  horse,  as  well  as  what  he  objects  to, 
in  the  preferences  of  other  writers. — Ed.  N.  E.  Far. 


the  experiment;  there  was  no  danger  of  the  peach 
tree  being  choked  by  the  cedar,  because  the  for- 
mer is  a  rapid,  whilst  the  latter  is  of  very  slow 
growth.  The  peach  scions  bore  the  second  year, 
and  have  put  forth  their  leaves  as  black  as  a  cloud 
every  season,  and  bore  most  luxuriantly  every  sea- 
son, until  the  last,  which  was  the  sixth  year.  I 
have  set  out  a  number  since,  in  the  same  way, 
which  are  all  flourishing.  I  think  a  soil  should  be 
selected  much  mixed  with  sand,  in  order  to  prove 
successful.  Wm.  N.  Anderson. 

JS/'incaatle,  Va. 


If  hypocrites  go  to  hell  by  the  road  to  heaven,  we 
may  carry  on  the  metaphor,  and  add,  that  as  all  the 
virtues  demand  their  respective  tolls,  the  hypocrite 
has  a  by  way  to  avoid  them,  and  to  get  into  the 
main  road  again.  And  all  would  be  well,  if  he 
could  escape  the  last  turnpike  in  the  journey  of 
life,  where  all  must  pay,  where  there  is  no  by-path, 
and  where  the  toll  is  death Lacon. 


Economy  in  Candles — If  you  are  without  a  rush- 
light, and  would  burn  a  candle  all  night,  unless 
you  use  the  following  precaution,  it  is  ten  to  one 
an  ordinary  candle  will  gutter  away  in  an  hour  or 
two,  sometimes  to  iho  endangering  the  safjety  of 
the  house.  This  may  be  avoided  by  placino-  as 
much  common  salt,  finely  powdered,  as  will  reach 
from  the  tallow  to  the  bottom  ot  the  black  part  of 
tlie  wick  of  a  partly  burnt  candle,  when,  if  the 
same  be  lit,  it  will  burn  very  slowly,  yieldinir  suf- 
ficient light  for  a  bedchamber  ;  the  salt  will  gradu- 
ally sink  as  the  tallow  is  consumed,  the  melted  tal- 
low being  drawn  through  the  salt,  and  consumed 
in  the  wick. — Economist. 


Many  a  man  may  justly  thank  his  talent  for  his 
rank,  but  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  return 
the  compliment,  by  thanking  his  rank  for  his  talent. 
*     *     Those  who    value    themselves    merely    on 

their  ancestry,  have  been    compared  to    potatoes 

all  that  is  good  of  them  is  under  ground. Lacon. 

The  triumphs  of  truth  are  the  most  glorious,  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  bloodless  of  all  victories, 
deriving  their  highest  lustre  from  the  number  of 
the  saved,  not  of  the  slain. — 76. 


Did  universal  charity    prevail,  earth    would  be  a 
heaven,  and  hell  a  fable. — lb. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Several  able  and  spitiicil  cDminunications  upun  this 
subject,  have  recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Albany  Cultivator.  They  breathe  ihe  spirit  of  hearts 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  agriculture  of  Ihe  country, 
and  indicaie  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  act  for  the  good  ol 
this  great  br.nnch  of  nalional  industry.  The  authors  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  public  for  their  intentions,  what- 
ever may  be  ihe  {»ener;il  opinion  as  to  the  seasonablenejs 
or  wisdom  of  their  recommendations.  The  eilitors  i.l 
the  Cultivator  tliinlv  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  society. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  of  April  17,  contains  a 
communication,  which  stales  that  an  attempt "  will  prob- 
ably be  made  during  the  extra  session  of  Congress  to 
get  up  a  National  Society  o(  Agriculture."  The  fur- 
ther information  is  given,  that  "  there  are  hopes  of  es- 
tablishing an  agricultural  school  and  experimental  farm," 
and  that  the  Smithsonian  legacy  may  be  appropriated  lo 
this  object.  This  communication  indicates  the  city  of 
VVa-hington  as  the  proper  place  (or  the  intended  opera- 
tions. 

Our  sympathies  «ro  with  those  who  wish  to  extend 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  who  would 
be  glad  to  render  the  art  more  intellectual  and  altrac- 
live.  We  are  ready  to  lend  whatever  power  we  possess, 
lo  any  association  or  institution,  which  shall  seem  to  us 
fitted  to  give  dignity  and  new  charms  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Should  the  wisdom  which  resides  in  a  mul- 
titude of  counsellors,  and  which  dwells  in  riper  heiids 
than  ours,  deem  the  formation  of  a  national  society 
more  wise  and  useful  than  any  other  measure  that  may 
be  sufo-ested,  then  wo  shall  proffer  to  such  an  institu- 
tion our  !;ood  wishes  and  our  aid.  Many  agriculturists 
in  this  vicinity,  think  favorably  of  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  Cultivator,  and  some  of  them  will  gladly 
meet  their  brother  farmers  of  other  States  in  convention, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  matter. 

There  do  not  occur  to  us  any  objections  to  immediate 
action.  Tho  present  is  as  favorable  as  any  future  day 
that  is  likely  to  arrive.  But  after  much  reflection  upon 
the  subject,  we  cannot  reason  away  so.iie  weighty  ob- 
jeclionB  to  a  national  society,  or  to  the  having  an  experi- 
mental (arm  in  or  near  the  city  of  Washington. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  one  can  wish  it  to  be  in  any 
measure  the  creature  or  the  tool  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment ;  that  no  one  would  be  willing  lo  expose  it  to  ihe 
disturbing  and  blighting  influences  of  party  strifes  and 
favoritism.  It  should  be  the  cliild  of  agriculturists  ;  and 
these  parenis  should  support  and  control  it  at  their  own 
expense.  Now  we  have  no  faith  (hat  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  men  exist,  who  can  and  will  command 
the  lime  and  means  necessary  for  procuring  a  represen- 
tation from  each  of  our  many  States  for  any  length  of 
lime.  The  immense  teriilory  over  which  iho  officers 
and  members  must  be  scattered,  (if  it  be  national  in  any 
thini'  but  name,)  will  render  ii  unwieldy  and  inefficieni. 
Anolher  difficulty  we  find  in  llie  great  dissimilarity  of 
climate,  soil  and  productions  of  the  seveial  sections  of 
the  Union.  For  we  cannot  anticipate  haimonious  action, 
where  it  would  be  natiual  lor  northern  mombers  to  occu- 
py time  and  appropriate  funds  for  gaining  information 
upon  tho  subjects  most  important  to  their  iiilerKstii,  while 
southern  members  would  as  naturally  seek  for  ihat 
which  would  be  peculiarly   serviceable    where  rice,  and 


cotton,  and  cane  are  grown.     More  limited  associations 
will  answer  our  purposes  better. 

The  tBuggestion  that  a  national  school  and  pattern 
farm  should  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  does  not 
strike  us  favorably.  For  the  North,  a  school  is  wanted, 
where  its  members  can  work — where  the  expenses  of 
living  will  be  moderate — where  temptations  to  immo 
rality  will  be  few,  and  where  the  crops  of  our  northern 
latitude  can  be  cultivated.  In  the  Dislrict,  cuslom  re- 
quires that  manual  labor  shall  be  performed  mostly  by 
the  colored  population,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  would  deter  the  sons  of  New 
England  intn  from  labor;  the  cost  of  living  there  would 
be  too  great  for  the  sons  of  northern  farmers  ;  the  habits 
of  the  rity  in  winter  (vve  say  it  with  sorrow,)  would  be 
too  dissipated  for  us  to  be  willing  that  our  sons  should 
be  exposed  to  its  allurements;  and  the  produclions  of 
tliat  climale  and  soil,  would  fail  to  afford  all  the  experi- 
mental lessons,  which  would  be  liighly  essential  to  one, 
who  intended  to  devote  himself  to  husbandry  in  Yankee 
land.  Thn  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  South  and  West, 
would  make  similar  objections.  The  country  would  be 
more  highly  benefited  by  several  schools  in  different 
sections. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  design  than  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  those,  who  would  arouse  the 
public  to  action  upon  ihe  subject  in  question.  Our  re- 
marks are  only  an  avowal  of  the  results  of  our  reflec- 
tion upon  the  subject.  All  that  we  ask  for  them  is,  a 
candid  consideration.  If  they  are  approved  and  regard- 
ed, we  s'hall  deem  the  public  wise  and  prudent  ;  if  they 
are  rejected,  we  shall  not  call  inquestiiui  the  soundness 
of  that  discretion  which  sets  them  at  nought,  but  shall 
favor  what  we  judge  to  bo  a  lesser  good,  if  we  cannot 
obtain  the  greater. 


[Communicated.] 
LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

This  day  published,  by  J.Owen,  Cambridge,  and  for 
sale  at  the  principal  bookstores, "  Organic  Chemistry,  in 
its  applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology — by  Jus- 
tus Liebig,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giessen.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Appendix,  by  J.  W.  Webster,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  Harvard  University." 

"  This  work  is  written  with  a  rare  degree  of  sagacity, 
and  is  full  of  immediate  practical  applications  of  incalcu- 
lable importance.  From  its  appearance  we  may  date  a 
now  era  in  Agriculture,  and  the  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive the  amount  of  improvement  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  application  of  the  principles  here  devel- 
oped."— Dr.  W.  (Gregory's  Remarks  to  the  British  disso- 
ciation for  the  J}dvancement  of  Science,  Glasgow,  Sept. 
1840. 

.ftpril  19(A,1S41. 

Qj^'Phis  coinmtinication  gives  us  desirable  informa- 
tion. We  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
for  obtaining  a  work  which  we  have  for  many  weeks 
been  anxious  to  perifte.  We  expect  lo  find  in  the  vol- 
ume much  valuable  matter ;  but  we  must  withhold  all 
expression  of  our  own  opinion  until  we  shall  have  ex- 
amined the  work.— Ed.  N.  E.  Fab. 


NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 
One  of  our  oldest  and  most  respectable  merchants, 
after  reading  a  paragraph  which  we  copied  from  the 
Maine  Cultivator,  respecting  the  comparttive  value  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Clover  Seed,  wishes  us  to  say, 
that  when  he  was  in  trade  he  bought  and  sold  large 
quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  grass  seeds,  and  that  it 
was  well  known  then  lhat  tho  Southern  Clover  Seed 
was  not  suited  for  use  in  this  climale.  All  that  he 
could  sell  to  New-England  farmers  was  brought  from 
the  states  of  New-Hampshire  ai'd  Maine.  The  South- 
ern seed  was  considered  worse  than  none. 

Tho  above  from  the  Boston  Courier  is  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  farmers.  Our  private 
opinion  accorded  with  the  above  until  within  two  or 
three  years.  Within  that  period  we  have  noticed,  that 
though  the  Northern  gives  a  larger  produce  the  first 
season,  it  does  it  at  the  expense  of  the  herds-grass  and 
red-top  in  years  following.  We  believe  now,  that  where 
l.ind  is  lo  continue  in  grass  for  three  years,  the  produce 
will  be  as  abundant,  and  the  first  year's  growth  will  be 
finer  and  better,  to  use  the  Southern  than  the  Northern. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  very  best  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  that  ihe  Southern  is  the  "  only  kind 
the  farmer  should  ever  sow."  This  opinion  is  extend- 
ing: whether  correct  or  not,  is  yet  perhaps  undetermined. 
Our  object  in  noticing  the  remarks  in  the  Courier,  is 
to  say  lo  the  Editor  and  to  his  respectable  informant, 
that  an  opinion,  once  universal,  may  not  be  sound; 
and  that  the  opinion  in  question  is  loosing  its  hold  in  the 
minds  of  many  observing  agriculturists.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  discussions  upon  this  subject  at  the  Slate 
House,  and  making  inquiries  of  many  whose  experience 
is  valuabli!,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  may  be  as  profitable  as  the  other,  and  therefore,  for 
our  own  ufw  the  present  season,  have  procured  the 
Southern  seed  because  it  comes  much  cheaper. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

Many  trees  are  lost  by  setting  them  too  deep  in  their 
new  bed.  There  is  a  natural  anxiety  lo  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  make  a  young  fruit  or  ornamental  tree  live 
and  flourish.  By  this  anxiety  many  people  are  influ- 
enced to  place  the  roots  deep,  and  to  make  a  hollow  or 
cup  of  larlh  around  the  trunk,  thinking  thus  lo  give 
roots  greater  protection  and  abundant  moisture.  Per- 
haps the  particular  objects  they  have  in  view  are  thus 
accomplished.  But  they,  by  this  course,  place  the  roots 
where  they  are  too  cold,  and  cannot  perform  their  prop- 
er offices.  The  most  experienced  nursery-men  in 
this  vicinity  inform  us  that  the  latteral  or  horizontal 
roots  should  be  placed  about  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  other  roots  should  b£ 
allowed  to  lake  the  same  relative  position  in  the  ground 
that  they  occupied  before  the  tree  was  taken  up.  After 
the  iree  has  been  properly  placed,  earth  up  over  the 
roots  letting  the  ground  slope  from  the  trunk.  It  is  a 
good  course  to  dig  a  large  and  deep  hcle,  and  to  fill  it 
up  by  replacing  the  earth,  or  putting  in  other  earths 
more  fertile.  Small  stones,  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes, 
have  been  found  eminently  serviceable  to  the  growth 
and  health  of  trees.  Orchards  have  flourished  well 
where  the  trees  have  been  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  without  digging,  and  then  a  load  of  soil  put 
upon  the  roots  ofeach  tree.  Avoid  getting  them  much 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ESSEX  AGRICULTU-  '• 
RAL  SOCIETY.  | 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  the  attentive 
and  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Sitciety,  fir  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  for  1840.  It  contains  the  able  and  sound 
Address  of  A.  Hunlington,  Esq  ,  which  we  noticed  and 
copied  in  part  several  weeks  since.  Then  follows  the 
instructive  letter  of  E.  Phinney,  Esq.,  which  we  insert 
today.  The  reports  of  commitlees  and  the  valuable 
communication  of  Dr.  A.  Nichols,  we  intend  to  notice 
in  suliseqiieiil  numbers. 

[Want  of  s|)ace  compels  us  to  omit  the  remainder  oi 
the  editor's  remarks. — Print.'] 


The  publicalion  of  our  paper  is  delayed  this    week  on 
account  of  the  funeral  solemnities  in  the  ciiy  yesterday. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 

tiepcirteil  tor  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Ilaii>;?of  tlie  Thermoineter  at  ilie  Garcieiiof  ilie  ginipricinrs 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  BrigUlnn,  Mass.   in  »  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  Apiil  18. 

April,  1841.      I  7A.M.  I  12,M.  I  S.P.M.  I    Wind'] 


WILLIS'S  LATEST   IMPROVED  SEED  SOWER. 


Monday, 

12 

2S 

39 

1       31 

S.  E. 

Tuesday, 

13 

29 

32 

32 

N.  E. 

Wednesday, 

14 

24 

42 

38 

N. 

Thursday, 

15 

2S 

39 

42 

N.   W. 

Friday, 
Salorday, 

16 

30 

47 

47 

W. 

17 

38 

SO 

SO 

s. 

Sunday, 

13 

49 

59 

40 

w. 

BRIGHTON   MARKKT—MoNUAT,   April  19,   1841. 
Ueporled  f,jrllie  New  England  F«rnier. 

At  Market  200  Beef  Cattle,  1.5  pair  o(  Working 
Oxen,  25  Cows  and  Calves,  310  Sheep,  and  070  swine. 

VmcES. —  lieef  CiMie  —In  consequence  of  the  limited 
number  at  market  an  advance  was  eflected.  We  quote 
extra  $7  00  a  7  25.  First  quality,  6  75  a  $7  00.  .Sec- 
ond quality,  $(i  25  a  6  50.     Third  quality,  $5  50  a  (J  00. 

Working  Oien— Sales  were  effected  at  $72,  *80. 
$00,  .f95  and  $105. 

Cows[and  Calves.— Sales,  $20,   $22,   $28,   $33,  $35 

Sheep.— Lota  $3  75,  $4  25,  $4  75  and  .$5  00. 

Sioine.  —A  small  advance  was  effected.  A  large  pro- 
portion at  market  were  sold  at  4  1-2  for  sows,  and  5  1-2 
for  barrows.  A  few  lots  at  4  1-4  and  5  1-4.  At  retail 
from  5  to  6  1-2. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.  Red  Top, 
new  seed  liy  the  bag  50  to  55  c.  Clover— Northern,  13c. 
—Southern,  8  to  9  c.  Flax  Seed,  Si,  37  to  1  50  bu.  Lu- 
cerne, 25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S5  37— Genesee  $S  31— Ohio 
te  12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  none  —Round  Yel- 
low 54  to  56— Southern  Flat  Yellow  60— White  4S.— 
Rye— Northern  60  to  63— Southern  50  to  55.  Oats— South- 
ern 30  to  31— Northern  35  to  40. 

PROVISIONS.  Beef— Mess  SIO  SO  to  II  00— Prime 
is  50— No.  1  $9  no.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  Si 3  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  Ih— Southern, 
none.  Lard— Boston  9  c  per  lb.— Southern,  8  to  8  1-2.' 
Butter— Lump  13  to  22- Firkin  12  to  18— Shipping  S  to  14 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c— Pigs  5  c. 

HAY,  per  ton,  Sl8  to  19-  Eastern  Screwed   814  50. 

CHEESE— Old  11  c— News. 

EGGS,  14  a  16. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  but  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxonv  Pleece.s,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  55  c— American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50— Do 
3-4  blood,  washed,  44  to  40- Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  3B  to 
■40—1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
— No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


Willis  slate.st  Improved  Seed  Sower, invonted  the  last  rea- 
son; one  of  the  mostperlect  machinrs  ever  introduce<l  for 
the  purpose.  In  usiug  this  machine,  the  larmer  mav  be  cer- 
lain  Ihat  hi?  .seed  IS  put  into  the  ground,  and  at  the  kame 
time  111  the  best  jmssible  manner.  There  has  b^en  a  great 
difticuUy  in  machines  lor  sowing  garden  seeds;  they  are 
very  apt  to  clog  up,  and  the  farmer  might  go  over  an  acre  of 
land  and  noi  sow  a  single  seed;  but  not  so  with  this  ;  it  is  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  jrossibly  clog.  In  using  this  sow- 
er, the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  Ins  seed,  and  do  the  work 
at  I.  ss  than  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the  common  way  of 
so  .vnig  seeds,  and  have  it  done  m  a  much  better  manner  • 
It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  over  and 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  anv  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Rata  Baga,  Mangel  Wurizel,  Turnios,  Carrots 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions.  It  is  highly  recommended  h\ 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  it  the  past  season 
For  sale  at  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warenouse  and  S,=ed 
S>oj;e  bv  JOSEPH  BREOK  &  CO 

March  31. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLESIEKTS,  &.C. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Suire  No.  61  and  52  Norfh  Market  street 
Would  iiiliirin  their  customers  and  the  public  f<enerally  thai 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  asfortiiient  of  Agri- 
ciihiiial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.     Part  of  which  are  ihe  following : 

'  1 00  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 
ISO    •'     (.'ommon        do. 
100    "     Spades. 
500    "     Grass  Scythes. 
30(1    "     Patent  Snaiihs. 
200    "     Common    do. 
5U0    "     Hav  Rakes. 
200    "     (Jarden  do. 
200    "     Manure  Forks. 
300    "     Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "    Truck     do. 
100         Draft      do. 
500  Tie  up    do. 

51)  dfiz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 
25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


1000  Howard's   Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  (Common  do.  do. 
2IIII  Cullivalors. 
100  <ireene's  .Straw  Cutters. 
50  Willis'        do.         do. 
11)11  Common    do.         ilo. 
100     Willis'    Patent     Corn 

Shellers. 
50  Common        do        do. 
2u0  Willis'  .Seed  Sowers. 
50      "     Vegetable  Cutlers. 
50  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
I5U0  Doz-  Scythe  Stones. 
soon    '•     Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


Just 


DRAFT  AKD  TRACE  CHAINS. 

received  by    Packet   Coromanda, 
400   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  for  Ploughing 
200     •'      Truck  and  leading  Chains. 
200     "      Draft  Chains.     For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO 
No.  S2  North  Market  st.  April  2 1 


PEKCE  CHAIK8. 

Just  received  from  England,  10,000  feet  Chains,  suitable 
for  Fences  or  other  purposes.  For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  & 
CO.,  No.  62  North  Market  St.  April  21 


Brighton,  near  Boston, 
Situated  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Road,— 5  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  be» 
leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  thai 
they  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount, 
for  Forest  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exotic. 

Fruit   Trees,  including  all    the   varieties    of 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 
Vines— Shrulis,  Green  House  Plants,  &c. 
Catalogues  may  ba  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursery. 
I  rees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safety  in  long  voyages 
Orders  left  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  of  J.  Breck  & 
Co.  Nos.  51  and  52,  North  Market  street,  will  he   delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  at  any  part  of  the  city,  free   of 
expense. 

Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  to    the   subscribers 
„  .  ^        „  J.  &  F.  WINSHIP. 

Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1341. 

BOIVE  MANURE. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  tke  puhli;,  thai 
alter  ten  years  experience,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  grounl 
bones  lorm  the  most  powerful  slimulant  that  can  be  appli'j.l 
10  the  earth  as  a  manure. 

Price  at  the  Mill  30  cents  per  bushel,  put  up  in  casks  or 
hhds.  containing  from  4  1-4  to  17  bushels  each  as  the  pur- 
chaser may  desire  or  order,  and  delivered  at  any  part  of^the 
city  at  35  cents  per  bushel,  aud  no  charge  for  casks  or  cart- 
ing. 

Also,  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  price  8  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
kiln,  put  up  in  casks,  4  bushels  each,  at  50  cents  per  cask 
delivered  at  any  part  of  the  city. 

Orders  for  Bone  Manure  or  Oyster  Shell  Lime,  left  at  Ih; 
Bone  Mill,  near  Tremont  road,  in  Roxhury,  at  the  Ni  w 
England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No  6.' 
North  JIarket  Streel.or  through  the  Post  Office  will  n  ret 
with  prompt  attention. 

April  7,  1841.  NAHUM  WARP 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMKNTAL   TREES,   &c. 

NUBSEHV    OF   WILLIAM    KENBICK. 

12,000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.  — Large  and  new 
additions  of  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  have  lately 
been  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike 
new  to  our  country,  and  very  extraordinary. 
Such  have  been  the  selections  which  have  been 
marie  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  during  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved;  those  kinds 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  by 
the  wood  and  the  leaf. 

,\ll  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  he  promplly 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
jiacked  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

Nonanlum  Hill,  Newlon,  near  Boston,  March  2. 


I'EAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE  VINES,  &C. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved   kinds. 
2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most   approved  kinds 
and  extra  size— many  of  them   have   borne  this 
season. 
Apple,  Cherry  and    Peach  Trees,  of  different 
kinds. 
500  Quince  Trees. 

4000  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  to  16  feet 
high  ;  most  of  them   have  borne  fruit.      Black    Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  Pond's. 
30,000  Grant  Asparagus  Roots. 
Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 
5000  Wilniot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,    lately  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks  ;  1000  Plums  ;  Roses,  &c.  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridge  port  or 
with  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  will  meet  with  immediate 
attention. 

SAMUEL  POND. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


PLUMS,  PEARS,  GOOSBERRIES,  &c. 

Just  received    by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  from  Lon- 
don, a  fine   assortment  of    Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  which    are 
offered  at  reduced  prices,  including  the  following 
PEARS. 

Caitilac. 


TYE  UP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  by  Packet  Coromanda,  500  Chains  for  tve- 
ing  up  Cattle. 

These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derbv,  Esq.  of  Salem, 
Jnd  Col.  jACdCEa,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cattle  to  the 
stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest  and  most  convenient  mode 
rf  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the  stanchion. 

For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  4  CO.,  No.  52  North  Market  st 

April  21. 


HASSACHl'SETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

^  At  a  meeting,  held  April  loth,  1641,  the  Executive 
jyommittee  were  instructed  not  to  receive  any  reports  of 
Sommittces,  awarding  premiums,  for  the  past  year,  after 
Saturday  the  24th  instant.  E.  M.  RICHARDS, 

April  U.  2w  Recording  Secretary. 


BEDFORD  OATS. 

Just  received  60  bushels  of  superior  Bedford  Oats.  This 
variety  is  highly  recommended,  it  not  being  liable  to  blast 
and  very  productive.     For  sale  by 

March  31.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

SUPfRIOR  SEED  BARLEY. 

100  bushels  of  extra  heavy  and  clean  Seed  Barley.  Also 
30  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  new  and  superior 
varietv,  for  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &CO. 

March  31. 


Belle  Lucrative, 
Moiille  Bouche, 
Josephine, 
Beurre  Spence, 

"     Capiamont, 

"     Rose, 

"     Diel 

"     d'Aremhurgh, 
Easter  Beurre, 


VTilliams'  Bod  Chretian  or  ) 
Bartlett,  ( 

Jargonell  d'Epagne, 
Echasserie, 
Urbaniste, 

Duchess  d'Angouleme. 
St.  Chislain, 
I  Madaline  d'Carne. 

PLUMS. 

New  Orleans, 
Imperatrice, 
Reine  Claude, 
Royal  d'Tours. 


BLACK  SEA  IVHEAT. 

Received  from  Vermont,  30  bushels  Black  Sea  Wheat. 
Also,  20  bushels  Italian  Spring  Wheat,  raised  in  Warren, 
N.  H.    For  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage, 
Diamond, 
Washington, 
Golden  drop. 

Gooseberries,  White  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
every  article  in  the  Nursery  line  furnished  at  short  notice. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  62  North    Market  Boston. 

April  7,  1841. 

GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  iely.  Not.  17. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


[From  the  Clirislian  Journal.] 

FATHER   TO   HIS   MOTHERLESS    CHIL- 
DREN. 
Come  gather  close  to  my  side, 

My  lillle  smiltea  flock  — 
And  I  will  tell  of  him  who  hrnught 

Pure  water  from  llie  Rock  ; 
Who  boldly  led  God's  people  forth 

From  Eiypl's  wrath  a  uiiiile — 
Once  a  cradled  liahe  did  float 

.411  helpless  on  the  Nile. 

You're  weary,  precious  ones,  your  eyes 

Are  wandering  (ar  and  wide,— 
Think  ye  of  her  who  knew  so  well 

Your  tender  thoughts  to  guide? 
Who  could  to  Wisdoin's  sacred  lore 

Your  fixed  attention  claim— 
Oh  never  from  your  heart's  erase 

That  blessed  mothers  name. 

'Tis  time  to  sing  your  evening  hymn— 

My  youngest  infant  dove ; 
Come  press  thy  velvet  cheek  to  mine 

And  learn  the  lay  of  love. 
My  sheltering  arms  can  clasp  you  all, 

My  p3or  deserted  throng; 
Cling  as  you  used  to  cling  to  her, 

Who  sings  the  Angel's  song. 

Begin  sweet  birds  the  accustomed  strain 

Come,  warble  loud  and  clear — 
Alas!  alas!  you're  weeping  all. 

You're  sobbing  in  my. ear. 
Good  night  -go  say  the  prayer  she  taught, 

Beside  your  little  bed  ; 
The  lips  that  used  to  bless  you  there 

Are  silent  with  the  dead. 

A  Father's  hand  your  course  may  guide 

Amid  the  thorns  of  life — 
His  care  protect  these  shrinking  jrlants 

That  dread  the  storms  of  strife  : 
But  who  upon  your  infant  hearts 

Shall  like  that  mother  write  ? 
Who  touch  the  springs  that  rule  the  soul? 

Dear  mourning  babes,  good  night. 


Bed  U'armins;  by  in  Jrishmnn.  A  gentleman 
from  Danvers  being  at  tlie  Franklin  House,  in  Provi- 
dence, one  night  last  winter,  before  retiring  gave 
directions  to  the  Irish  servant  to  warm  his  bed. 
After  waitino-  below  asnfficient  time,  as  he  thought, 
to  enable  the  servant  to  accomplish  his  ptirpose, 
the  o-entleman  betook  hitnself  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  found  Patrick  very  industriously  employed  in 
circulating  the  warming-pan  to  and  fro  under  the 
bed,  between  the  bedstead  and  the  floor.  Restrain- 
ing his  laughter  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  gen- 
tleman told  the  servant  he  could  never  warm  the 
bed  in  that  way.  "But  brggin' your  honor's  par- 
don, sir,"  interrupted  Pat,  flourishing  his  fire-arms 
more  briskly  than  ever,  "beggin'  your  honor's  par- 
don, sir,  it 's  ine  that'll  give  it  a  good  warniin'  "— 
and  round  and  round  went  the  warming  pan  through 
the  thin  air,  poor  Patrick  meantime  puffing  and 
blowing  with  the  intensity  of  his  exertions,  to  the 
great  aiTiusement  of  our  friend,  the  traveller.  Pat 
resisted  for  some  time  the  directions  of  the  gentle- 
man, insisting  that  the  bed  would  be  burned  up  if 
he  brought  the  pan  of  coals  in  contact  with  the 
clothes,  and  his  scruples  were  not  overcome,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  proceed  in  the  usual  man 
ner,  until  he  had  turned  down  all  the  bed  clothes, 
drawn  the  pan  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  operation  might 
be  performed  with  safety. — Saltm  Reg. 

There  are  no  two  things  so  much  talked  of,  and 
so  seldom  seen,  as  virtue  and  the  funds, — Lncon. 


The  following  is  related  in  the    February    num- 
ber of  the  Knickerbocker: 

"  Dr.  Aspen's  episode  of  tooth-drawing,  reminds 
us  of  a  country  patient  somewhat  akin  to  his,  who 
called  on  one  of  our  most  eminent  dentists,  being 
"troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,"  which  he  wished 
extracted.  Seating  himself,  the  polished  instru- 
ment was  (li.splayed  before  his  eyes,  and  the  next 
motnciit  the  tormenter  was  placed  in  his  hand — 
"  Well,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  how  much  do  you  ax  for 
the  job  ?  Guy!  but  you  did  it  quick,  though." — 
"My  term.<,"  replied  the  dentist,  "are  one  dollar." 
"  A  dollar— for  half  a  minute's  work  !  !  One  do  I- 
lart'A'}  Thunder!  Why,  a  doctor  down't 
our  place  drawed  a  tooth  for  me,  two  years  ago, 
and  it  took  him  huo  hours.  He  dragged  me  all 
round  the  room,  and  lost  his  grip  half  a  dozen 
times.  I  never  see  such  liard  work  :  and  he  only 
charged  me  twenty  five  cents.  Jl  dollar  for  a  mi- 
nute's work  !  O  ifit  aboiit ! — you  must  be  jokin' !" 
This  economical  victim  was  but  following  out  the 
popular  utilitarian  doctrine,  that  the  labor  necessa- 
ry to  produce  a  result,  should  form  its  standard  of 
value." 


GARDEN  SBEDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkeck  &  Cc.  at  the  New  Engi.and 
Farmer  Office,  No.  SI  and  .12  North  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  liand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  try  thein. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  m 
season.  Bo.xes  for  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS 

Ruta  Baga. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  h(>ard 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  laij  ttie  furroic  coniplctcty  oocr 
turning  in  every  particle  of  grass  nr  stuhhlr,  and  leaving  the 
grottnd  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  he  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Pronty  &  IMears.  but  if  your  land  is  beary,  hard  orrocky^ 
BEGIN  WITH  !\In.  Howard's.'' 

At  the  above  me-.f.oned  trial  the  Howard  Pl'-iigh  did 
more  woi-k,  uith  the  same  power  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  ..ither  turned  more  than  twentyse/en 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  the 
Hmoard  Plough  turned  twentynine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  patch-  of  team  !  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  without 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside:  this  shoe  likewise  secuies 
the  mould  hoard  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  S|5.  A  Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  'will  cost  about 
SiO  60,  and  with  cutler  Si,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  82  50 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  Encland  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Stiue, 
Nos.  51  &  62  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


Sugar  Beet. 

Mangel  Wurtzel. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  )  superior 

Yellow  do.  \  varietiea. 

Carrol  Long  Orange. 

"      Altringham. 

"      New  White, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheal— various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Ballaline's  New  Royal  do. 

While  Tankard  Turnip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

PucKwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn. 

Locusl. 


for  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts.  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
s^rts,  Carrol,  all  the  varieties.  Cucumber  do.  Cress,  Egg 
Plant.  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety.  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion'of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  larts.  Radish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POP  HERBS. 
Thyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sa?e.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavnry.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing  all  ibe  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  lor  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closeil  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  SO  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
Stales.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


STRAWBERRIES!    STRAWBERRIES: 

The  subscriber  would  offer  to  the  public,  the  present 
season,  his  Selected  Collection,  consisting  of  sei'cn  varieties  I 
ihey  are  such  as  have  stood  the  test  of  a  fair  trial  for 
seven  years,  and  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Warren's  Seeding  Methven,  a  new  and  valuable  kind,  a 
free  bearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy  ;  fruit  measuring  5  1-2. 
inches  have  been  exhibited  the  present  season.  This  va- 
riety can  be  warranted  to  be  one  ol^the  finest  varieties  grown, 
and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large  quantity,  with 
the  same  cultivation,  as  any  other  ever  ofiered.  The  jirice 
of  this  Seedling  is  S.5  00  per  hundred  plants 

Meihrcn  Castle.—  Fruit  cxlrcnielj  large,  high  flavoreil 
and  showy;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown  this 
season  six  inches  in  circumferance.  Price  three  dollars  per 
hundred  plants. 

Keen's  Seedling.  —  A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very- 
large,  rich  dark  "color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavoied. 
Price  three  dollars  per  hundred. 

Royal  Scarlet.— Fnul  long  oval  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer,  and  very  hardy.    Price  two  dollars. 

//(luiftois.  — Fruit  larger  than  ''nglish  Wood,  exceedingly 
numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the  plant.— 
Price  two  dollars. 

Early  Virginia —This  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  anr. 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  free  bearer  and  very  hardy.  Prm- 
two  dollars. 

English  H^oorf— Fruit  well  known  for  years.  Price  GIIO 
dollar. 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  be  warranted  to  !■  » 
free  from  mixtures,  and  shall  also  be  young  and  healthy, 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  inclosing  ih:-  amount 
for  the  order,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be  promptly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  plants  carefully  forwardcil  agreeably  to 
directions.  JAMES  L.  L-  F.  WARRE.N. 


directions. 
March,  24. 


Nonantam   Vale,  Brighton. 


days. 


ALLEN  PUTNAM. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A  WEKKLT  PAPER. 
The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  subscriber,  he  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  ot 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  be  $8 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  within    thirty 


N.  B. Postmasters  aru   required  by    law  to   frank  all'  ' 

subscriptions  and   remittances    for    newspapers,  wilhoul    I 
expense  to  subscribers. 


AND     HORTICULTURAL     REGISTER. 
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[From  'Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.'] 
ON  EXPERIMENTS  ON  xMANURES. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Essex  A^iicullural  Society: 

Gentlemkn — The  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  coinmtinication  of  Dr.  Andrew  Nicliols, 
on  the  subject  of  compost  manures,  have  at  several 
times  visited  his  farm  in  Middleton,  where  he  has 
made  experiments.  The  soil  is  naturally  light, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  severely  cropped 
without  receiving  much  manure.  The  number  of 
livestock  kept  upon  the  farm  is  small,  and  but  lit- 
tle manure  has  been  purchased.  The  distance 
from  any  place  where  animal  manure  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  reasonable  rate,  seems  almost  to  pre- 
clude his  means  of  obtaining  it.  Under  such  diffi- 
culties Dr.  Nichols  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
manufacture  and  application  of  a  compost,  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  meadow  mud,  ashes  and  a 
small  proportion  of  animal  manure.  His  success 
has  been  e.^traordinary,  as  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  knows  the  e.\hausted  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  who  has  witnessed  the  heavy  crops  it  is  made 
to  yield. 

In  the  application  of  liquid  manure  made  from 
meadow  mud  and  potash.  Dr.  Nichols  has  been 
less  successful  this  year  than  in  his  last  year's  e.x- 
perimenL  A  farther  trial  may  establish  or  over- 
throw his  theory  on  this  subject.  We  hope  he 
will  continue  his  experiment,  for  it  is  of  as  much 
consequence  that  farmers  should  know  what  appli- 
cations are  useless  or  hurtful,  as  what  will  produce 
abundant  harvests. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  communica- 
tion of  Dr.  Nichols  be  published  ;  they  also  desire 
him  to  furnish  for  publication,  the  analysis  of  the 
mud,  and  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  peat  mud, 
muck,  sand,  &c.,  as  promised  in  said  communica- 
tion, and  they  recommend  that  the  Society  pay  Dr. 
Nichols  for  his  successful  experiments,  and  valua- 
ble communications,  a  gratuity  of  ten  dollars. 
For  the  Committee, 

DANIEL  P.  KING. 
Danvers,  Dec.  1840. 


ANDREW  Nichols'   statement. 
To  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communica- 
nures  &c     ""^  ^'"='"''^'  ""  ""=  subject  of  Compost  Ma- 

GENTLEMEN—Having  invited  the  attention  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Essex  Agricultur;il  Society  to 
our  continued  use  of,  and  experiments  on,  fresh 
meadow  or  peat  mud,  as  a  manure,  it  is,  of 
course,  expected  that  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments should  be  laid  before  Ihem.  The  compost 
with  which  we  planted  most  of  our  corn  and  pota- 
toes the  present  year,  was  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  which  we  used  last  year  for  the  same  purpose. 
(See  Essex  Agricultural  Transactions  for  1839,  p. 
35.) 

[Although  Dr.  Nichols'  statement   for   '39  was 
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inserted  in  this  paper  last  year,  we  have  thought  it  |  manure  was  never  measured,  but  knowing  how  it 
best  to  republish,  because  the  subject  is  one  of  the  |  was  made,  by  the  droppings  and  litter  or  bedding 
most  important  to  the  farming  interests  that  at  pre-  '  of  these  cattle,  farmers  can  estimate  the  quantity 
sent  engages  the  attention  of  agriculturists.  The  |  with  a  good  degree  of  correctness.  These  ashes 
great  desideratum  is,  a  cheap  and  expeditious  me-  ;  and  this  manure  were  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
thod  of  rendering  peat  and  muck  food  for  plants.  ,  tity  of  the  mud  above  mentioned  by  forking  it  over 
Dr.  Nichols  brings  science,  many  years'  careful  ob-  i  three  times,  to  manure  three  acres  of  corn  and  po- 
servation,  and  a  good  stock  of  experience  to  bear  j  tatoes,  in  hills  four  feet  by  about  three  feet  apart 
upon  the  laws  by  which  the  growth  of  plants  is  ;  givin;;  a  good  shovel  full  to  the  hill.  More  than 
carried  on  and  increased.  We  s:iw  his  fields  in  '  two  thirds  of  this  was  grassland,  which  produced 
'39,  and  were  satisfied  that  he  then  obtained  good  j  laet  year  about  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  broken 
crops,  at  much  less  than  the   ordinary    expense  for  |  op  by  the  plough   in    April.     The    remainder   was 

^^^pp^^j  1^^^  ^^^^  without  being  well  manured,  with 
corn  and  potatoes.     Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  the 
crop  growing  and  matured,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
say  whether  or  not  the    crop  on    this    land    would 
have  been  better  had  it  been  dressed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure,   well  rotted  barn    manure.       For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  it   would    not,  but  that    this 
experiment  proves  that    peat   mud    thus    managed, 
is  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  same  quantity  of  any 
other  substiince  in  common  use  as  a  manure  among 
us  ;  which,  if  It  be  a  fact,  is  a  fact  of  immense  val- 
ue  to  the  farmers  of  New  England.      By  the  knowl- 
edge  and  use  of  it,  our  comparatively  barren    soils 
may  be  made  to  equal  or  excel    in  productiveness 
the  virgin  prairies  of  the  west.     There   were  many 
hills  in  which  the  corn  first  planted  was  destroyed  by 
worms.   A  part  of  these  were  supplied  with  the  small 
Canada  corn,  a  part  with  beans.     The    whole    was 
several  times  cut  down  by  froi^t.     The  produce  was 
three  hundred  bushels  of  ears  of  sound  corn,  two  tons 
of   pumpkins  and  squashes,  and  some  potatoes  and 
beans.     Dr.  Dana,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Colman,  da- 
ted Lowell,  March  6,  1839,  suggests  the  trial  of   a 
solutionof  geine  as  a  manure.     Misdirections    for 
preparing  it  are   as    follows:  "Boil    one    hundred 
pounds  of  dry  pulverized  peat  with  two  and  a    half 
pounds  of  white  ash,  (an  article  imported  from  Eng- 
land,) containing  36  to  55  per  cent,   of  pure    soda, 
or  its  equivalent  in  pearlash  or  potash,  in    a  potash 
kettle,  with  130  gallons   of  water;  boil    for   a  few 
hours,  let  it  settle,  and  dip  off  the   clear  liquor  for 
use.     Add  the  same  quantity  of  alkali    and  water, 
boil  and  dip  off  as  before.     The  dark  colored  brown 
solution  contains  about  half  an  ounce  per  gallon  of 
vegatable  matter.     It  is  to  be  applied    by  watering 
grain  crops,  grass  lands,  or  any  other  way  the  far- 
mer's quick  wit  will  point  out." 

In  the  month  of  June  I  prepared  a  solution  of 
geine,  obtained  not  by  boiling,  but  by  steeping  the 
mud  as  taken  from  the  meadow,  in  a  weak  lye  in 
tubs.  I  did  not  weigh  the  materials,  being  careful 
only  to  use  no  more  mud  than  the  potash  would 
render  soluble.  The  proportion  was  something 
like  this  :  peat  100  lbs.,  potash  1  lb.,  water  50  gal- 
lons;  stirred  occasionally  for  about  a  week,  when 
the  dark  brown  solution,  described  by  Dr.  Dana 
was  dipped  off  and  applied  to  some  rows  of  corn,  a 
portion  of  a  piece  of  starved  barley,  and  a  bed  of 
onions  sown  on  land  not  well  prepared  for  tliat 
crop.  The  corn  was  a  portion  of  the  piece  manur- 
ed as  above  mentioned.  On  this  the  benefit  was 
not  so  obvious.  The  crop  of  barley  on  the  portion 
watered,  was  more  than  double   the    quantity  both 


manure. — Ed.] 

Dr.  Mchots'  Statement  o/  1839. 
Persuaded  of   the  importance  of   the  discoveries 
made  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  and    giv- 
en to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  reports 
of  Professor  Hitchcock  and    Rev.    H.    Colman,    to 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,   concerning   the 
food  of  vegetables,  geine,  and  the  abundance  of   it 
in  peat  mud,  in  an  insoluble    state  to   be  sure,  and 
in  that  state  not  readily  absorbed  and    digested  by 
the   roots  of   cultivated   vegetables,    but    rendered 
soluble  and  very  easily  digestible    by    such    plants 
by  potash,  wood   ashes,  or  other   alkalies,    among 
which  is  ammonia,  one  of  the  products  of  ferment- 
ing animal  manures,  I  resolved  last  year  to  subject 
his  theories  to  the    test  of  experiment  the    present 
season.      Accordingly  I  directed  a  quantity  of  black 
peat  mud,  procured  by  ditching  for  the  purpose   of 
draining  and  reclaiming  an   alder  swamp,  a   part  of 
which  I  had  some  years  since    brought  into   a  state 
highly  productive  of   the  cultivated   grasses,  to   be 
thrown  in  heaps.      During   the    winter  I    also  had 
collected  in  Salem,  282  bushels  of  unleached  wood 
ashes,  at  the  cost  of  12  1-2  cents  per  bushel.  These 
were  sent  up  to  my  farm,  a  part  to  be  spread  on  my 
black  soil  grass  lands,  and  a  part  to  be  mixed  with 
mud  for  my  tillage  land.     Two  hundred  bushels  of 
these  were  spread  on  about  six  acres  of  such  grass 
land,  while  it  was  covered  with  ice  and  frozen  hard 
ei^ough  to  be  carted  over    without    cutting  it    into 
ruts.     These  lands  produced  from  one  to  two  tons 
of  good  merchantable  hay  to  the    acre,  nearly  dou- 
ble the  crop  produced  by  the  same    lands  last  year. 
And  one  fact  induces  me  to  think,  that  being  spread 
on  the  ice,  as  above  mentioned,  a  portion  of  these 
ashes  was  washed  away  by  the  spring  freshet.   The 
fact  from  which  I  infer   this,  is,  that  a    run  below, 
over  which  the  water  coming  from  the    meadow  on 
which  the  largest  part  of  these  ashes    wen;  spread 
flows,  produced  more   than    double   the  quantity  of 
hay,  and  that  of  a  very    superior    quality  to    what 
had  been  ever  known  to  grow  on  the  same  land  be- 
fore. 

Seventy  bushels  of  these  ashes,  together  with  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  thirty  bushels  of  mixed  coal 
and  wood  ashes  made  by  my  kitchen  and  parlor 
tires,  were  mixed  with  my  barn  manure,  derived 
from  one  horse  kept  in  stable  the  whole  year,  one 
other  horse  kept  in  stable  during  the  winter  months, 
one  cow  kept  tlirough__the  wiater,  and  one  pair  of 
oxen  employed  almost  daily  on  the  road  and  in  the 
woods,  but  fed  in  the  barn  one  hundred  days.  This 
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in  straw  and  grain  to  that  on  other  portions  of  field,  ]  may  be  made  in   lar^e   quantities 

oth 


the  soil  aait  treatment  of  "hicli  was  otherwise  pre- 
cisfily  similar. 

The  bed  of  onions  which  had  been  prepared  by 
dressing  it  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  ashes  pre- 
vious to  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  but  which  had  not 
by  harrowing  been  so  completely  pulverized,  mix- 
ed and  kneaded  with  the  soil  as  the  cultivators  of 
this  crop  deem  essential  to  success,  consisted  of 
three  and  a  half  square  rods.  The  onions  came  up 
well,  were  well  weeded,  and  about  two  bushels  of 
fresh  horse  manure  spread  between  the  rows.  In 
June,  four  rows  were  tirst  watered  with  the  solution 
of  ge'ine  above  described.  In  ten  days  the  onions 
in  these  rows  were  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
others.  All  but  six  rows  of  the  remainder  were 
then  watered.  The  growth  of  these  soon  outstrip- 
ped the  unwatered  remainder. 

Mr  Henry  Gould,  who  manages  my  farm  on 
shares,  and  who  conducted  all  the  foregoing  expe- 
riments, without  thinking  of  the  importance  of  leav- 
ing at  least  one  row  unwatered  that  we  might  bet- 
ter ascertain  the  true  efl'ect  of  this  management, 
seeing  the  benefit  to  the  parts  thus  watered,  in 
about  a  week  after,  treated  the  remainder  in  the 
same  manner.  The  ends  of  some  of  the  rows, 
however,  which  did  not  receive  the  watering,  pro- 
duced only  very  small  onions,  such  as.  are  usually 
thrown  away  as  worthless  by  cultivators  of  this 
crop.  This  fact  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  the  on- 
ions had  not  been  watered  with  the  solution  of 
geine,  not  a  single  bushel  of  a  good  size  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  whole  piece.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  peat  or  geine  rendered  soluble  by  alka- 
li, that  produced  this  large  crop. 

The  crop  proved  greater  than  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.     The  onions  were    measured    in  the 
presence  of   the    chairman  of   your  committee,  and 
making    ample    allowance  for    the    tops  which  had 
not  been  stripped  off,  were  adjudged   equal  to  four 
bushels  to  the    square   rod,  or    at  the    rate  of   040 
bushels  to  the  acre.     In   these    experiments,  7  lbs. 
of  potash  which  cost   7  cts.  a  pound,  bought  at  the 
retail  price,  were  used.     Potash,    although    dearer 
than  wood  ashes   at    \2  1-2    cts.    per    bushel,  is    1 
think,    cheaper    than    the    whiteash   mentioned  by 
Dr.  Dana,    and    sufficiently    cheap    to    make    with 
meadow  mud,  a  far  cheaper  manure    than  such    as 
is  in  general  used  among  our   farmers.     The  expe- 
riment satisfies  me  that  nothing  belter  than  potash 
and  peat  can  be  used  for  most  if   not  all  our   culti- 
vated   vegetables,    and   the    economy  of   watering 
witfe  a  solution  of  geine,  such  as   are    cultivated  in 
rows,  I  think  cannot  be  doubted.     The  reason  why 
the  corn  was  not  very    obviously  benefited,  I  think, 
must  have  been,  that   the    portion  of  the    roots    to 
which  it  was  applied,    was   already    fully  supplied 
with  nutriment  out  of  the  same  kind  from   the  peat 
ashes  and  manure  put  in  the  hill  at  planting.      For 
watering   rows   of  onions  or    other    vegetables,    1 
should  recommend  that  a  cask  be  mounted  on  light 
wheels,  so  set  that  like  the  drill  they  may  run  each 
side  of  the  row  and  drop  the  liquid  manure  through 
a  small  tap  hole  or  tube  from  the   cask,  directly  up- 
on the  young  plants.      For   preparing  the    liquor,  I 
should  rocommend  a  cistern  about  three   feet  deep 
and  as  large  as  the  object    may    require,  formed  of 
plank  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  clay  and  surrounded  by 
the  same,  in  the  manner  that  tan  vats  arc  construct- 
ed ;  this  should  occu|)y  a   warm    place,  exposed  to 
the  sun,  near  water,   and  as    near  as    these    requi- 
sites permit  to  the  tillage   lands  of  the    farm.     In 
Buch  a  cistern,  in  warm  weather,  a  solution  of  geine 


ith  little  labor 
and  without  the  expense  of  fuel,  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is,  1  think,  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
If  from  further  experiii'.erils  it  should  be  found  eco- 
nomical-to  water  grass  lands  and  grain  crops,  a 
large  cask  or  casks  placed  on  wheels  and  drawn 
by  oxen  or  horse  power,  the  liquor  from  the  casks 
being  at  pleasure  let  into  a  long  narrov,'  box  per- 
forated with  niuneroua  small  holes,  which  would 
spread  the  same  over  a  strip  of  ground,  some  G,  8, 
or  ](i  feet  in  breadth,  as  it  is  drawn  over  the  field 
in  the  same  manner  us  the  streets  in  citiea  are  wa- 
tered in  summer.  ANDREW  NICHOLS. 


I  certify  that  I  measured  the  piece  of  land  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  statement,  as  planted  with 
corn,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1830,  ar.d  found  the 
same  to  contain  two  acres,  three  quarters,  thirty- 
one  rods.  JoH.N  VV.  Proctor, 

Surveyor. 

Continuation  of  Dr.  J^ichols'  Slat tmcnt  for  1840. 
Four  acres  of  corn,  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  was 
manured  in    the    hill    with  this   compost,  and    one 
acre  of  corn  on  a  more  meagre  portion  of  the  same 
field,  was  manured    in   the    same    manner,  with    a 
compost  consisting  of  the  same  kind  of  mud,  half  a 
cord  of  manure  taken   from  the   pigsty,   and    forty 
pounds  of   potaeh,  second  quality,  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, sprinkled  over  and  worked  into  the  heap,  with 
the    fork,  in  the  same   manner   that   the  dry    ashes 
were   into   the  other  compost.     Of  both   kinds  the 
same  quantity,  a  common    iron   or  steel  shovel  full 
to  the  hill,  was  used,  and  no  difference  in  the  crop 
which  could  be   ascribed  to  the  different  manures, 
could  be  perceived.      The  hills  were  four  by  three 
feet  apart  on  an  average.     In  the  borders  and  ad- 
joining   this  piece  of  corn,  one    acre  was    planced 
with  potatoes.     The  compost  used  on  some  portions 
of  this  consisted  of  rather  a  larger  portion  of  coarse 
barn   manure    composed  of  meadow  hay,  corn  fod- 
der waste,  &c.,  wet  with  the  urine  and  mixed  with 
the  droppings   of   cattle,    and    less    meadow  mud. 
The  whole  six  acres  was  hoed  twice  only  after  the 
use  of  the  cultivator.     The   whole  amount  of  labor 
after  the   ground    was   furrowed    and   the  compost 
prepared  in  hea|)s   on  the  field,  is  stated  by  the  til- 
ler of  the  ground,  H.  L.  Gould,  to  have  been  forty- 
nine  days'  work,  of  one  man,  previous  to  the  cutting 
of  the  stalks.     Pumpkins,  squashes,  and  some  beans 
were  planted  among  the   corn.       The  produce  was 
four    hundred    and   sixty    bushel  baskets  of  sound 
corn,  eighty    bushels   of   potatoes,   three    cords  of 
pumpkin.",  one  and   a  half  bushels  of   white  beans. 
On  one  acre  of  the  belter  part  of  the  soil,  harvest- 
ed separately,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
baskets   of   corn  ears,  and  a  full  proportion  of  the 
pumpkins.     On  one  eighth  of  an  acre  of  Thorburn's 
tree  corn  treated    in  the  same  manner  as   the  rest, 
the  produce  was  nineteen    baskets.       A  basket  of 
this  corn    shells    out   seventeen  quarts,  one   quart 
more    than  a  basket  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  corn. 
The  meal    for   bread  and  puddings  is  of  a  superior 
quality.     Could  we   depend    upon  its  ripening,  for, 
I  horburn's  assertions  to  the  contrary  n  itwithstand- 
ing,  it  is  a  late  variety  of  corn,  (though    it    riiened 
perfectly  with  us    last   season,  a  rather    unusually 
warm  and  long  one,)  farmers  would  do  well  to  cul- 
tivate it  more  extensively  than  any  other  kind. 

The  use  of  dry  ashes  on  our  black  soil  grass 
lands,  showed  an  increased  benefit  from  last  year. 
But  our  experiments  with  liquid  manure  disappoint- 
ed us.      Either  from  its   not  being  of  the  requisite 


strength,  or  from  the  dryness  of  the  season,  or  from 
our  mistaking  the  effects  of  it  last  year,  or  from  all 
these  causes  combined,  the  results  confidently  anti- 
cipated, were  not  realized  ;  and  from  our  experi- 
ments this  year  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of 
its  use,  although  we  think  it  worthy  of  further  ex- 
periments. On  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  a  dry 
season  or  a  dry  time  might  seem  more  favorable  to 
the  manifestations  of  benefit  from  watering  plants 
with  liquid  manure,  than  wet  seasons  or  times. 
But  when  we  consider  that  when  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  dry,  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  used 
would  be  arrested  by  the  absorbing  earth  ere  it 
reached  the  roots,  and  perhaps  its  fertilizing  quali- 
ties changed,  evaporated,  or  othervise  destroyed, 
by  the  greater  heat  to  which  at  such  times  it  must 
be  exposed — it  is  not,  I  think,  improbable  that  the 
different  effects  noticed  in  our  experiments  with 
this  substance,  the  two  past  years,  might  be  owing 
to  this  cause.  It  is  my  intention,  should  sufficient 
leisure  permit,  to  analyse  the  soil  cultivated  and  the 
mud  used,  and  prepare  a  short  essay  on  the  subject 
of  peat  mud,  muck,  sand,  &c.,  as  n.anure,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  volume  of  the  transactions  of 
the  society.  Yours,  respectfully, 

ANDREW  NICHOLS. 
Danvers,  December  26,  J  840. 


NOTICES 
0/'L)t5(g'5  Oro-anic    Chemistnj  of  JIgriculture  and 
Physiolosy- — Just  published  by   J.   Owen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

This  work  has  already  acquired  great  reputation 
in  Great  Britain,  and  several  notices  and  reviews 
of  it  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  journals,  all  of 
which  unite  in  expressing  their  high  estimation  of 
its  contents.  Three  lectures  have  been  recently 
delivered  on  Agriculture,  at  Oxford,  by  Dr  Dau- 
beny,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany,  in  which  he  has  illustrated  and  adopted 
Professer  Liebig's  views. 

"  Every  page  contains  a  mass  of  information.  I 
would  earnestly  advise  all  practical  men,  and  all 
interested  ill  cultivation,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
book  itself.  The  subject  is  vastly  important,  and 
we  cannot  estimate  how  much  may  be  added  to 
the  produce  of  our  fields  by  proceeding  on  correct 
principles-"  —  Loudon's  Gardey^er's  Magazine  for 
March,  1841. 

In  alluding  to  this  work  .before  the  BritishAsso- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr  Greg- 
ory remarked  ; — 

"  Every  thing  was  simple  and  clearly  explained. 
It  was  the  first  r,ttem|)t  to  apply  the  newly  created 
science  of  Organic  Chemistry  to  Agriculture.  In 
his  opinion,  from  this  day  might  be  dated  a  new 
era  in  the  art,  from  the  principles  established  by 
Professor  Liebig.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
British  Association  had  just  reason  to  be  proud  of 
such  a  work,  as  originating  in  their  recommen- 
tion." 

The  following  is  from  the  address  at  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  November 
30,  1840,  when  one  of  the  Copley  medals  was 
awarded  to  Professor  Liebig,  in  presenting  which, 
the  President,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  thus 
addressed  Professor  Daniell,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  Liebig,  received  from  him  the  medal : — 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  deliver  to  you  one  of 
the  Copely  medals,  which  has  been  awarded  by  us 
to    Professor   Liebig.      My  principal  difficulty,  in 
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the  present  exercise  of  this,  the  most  airreeable 
piirt  of  my  official  duty,  is  to  Isnow,  whether  to  con- 
sider M.  Liebij's  inquiries  as  most  important  in  ii 
chemical  or  in  a  physi<ilogical  light;  however  that 
may  be,  ho  has  a  double  claim  on  the  scientilic 
world,  enhanced  by  the  practical  and  useful  ends 
to  which  he  lias  turned  his  discoveries." 

"It  is  the  best  book,"  writes  Mr.  Nuttall,  "  ever 
published  on  Vegetable  Chemistry  as  applied  to 
Agriculture,  and  calculated  undoubtedly  to  pro- 
duce a  new  era  in  the  science." 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Rev.  II.  Colmnn, 
Commissioner  for  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, dated  February  15ih,  1841  ; — 

"It  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Agricul- 
tural  science,  which  has  come  within  my  knowl- 
edge. It  takes  new  views  on  many  subjects, 
which  have  been  long  discussed  without  any  pro- 
gress towards  determinate  conclusions  ;  and  reveals 
principles,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
Some  of  these  principles  require  farther  elucidation 
and  proof;  but,  in  general,  they  are  so  well  estab- 
lished by  facts  within  my  own  observation,  that  in  | 
my  opinion  the  truth,  if  not  already  reached,  is  not 
far  distant." 

From  Silliman's  Journal,  January,  1841 : — 
"  It  is  not  too  nmch  to  say,  that  the  publication 
of  Professor  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  of  Agri- 
culture, constitutes  an  era  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  Agricultural  science.  Its  acceptance 
as  a  standard  is  unavoidable,  for,  following  closely 
in  the  straight  path  of  inductive  philosophy,  the  con- 
clusions which  are  drawn  from  its  data  are  incontro- 
vertible."— "To  some,  the  style  of  this  work  may 
seem  somewhat  obscure;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  a 
re-perusal,  that  great  condensation,  brevity,  and 
terseness,  have  been  mistaken  for  obscurity."— 
"  We  can  truly  say,  that  we  have  never  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  a  book  with  a  more  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  profound  knowledge,  extensive  read- 
ing, and  practical  research  of  its  author,  and  of  the 
invincible  power  and  importance  of  its  reasonings 
and  conclusions,  than  we  have  gained  from  the  i 
present  volume."  j 

In  the  notice  from  which    the   foregoing    is   ex-  ' 

tracted,  the  learned  editors   enumeraie   anions  the  i 

^  i 

most    important    chapters,   those    on    manure,    the  , 

composition  of  animal   manure,  the    essential    ele-  ; 
ments  of  manure,  bone  manure,  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen by  animal    matter,    mode    of   applying    urine, 
value  of  human  excrements,  &c. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  work  is  a  masterpiece 
of  condensed  reasoning  on  chemical  transforma- 
tions, fermentation,  decay,  and  putrefaction,  and  on 
contagion,  poisons,  and  miasms. 


DISCOURSE, 
On  the  objects  and  importance  of  the  JVational  In- 
stitution for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  established 
at  Washington,  1840,  delivered  at  the  first  Anni- 
versary. By  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of 
War  and  Senior  Director  of  the  Institution. 
Washington:  1841. 

This  discourse  states  the  spheres  and  objects  of 
several  of  the  sciences,  and  their  connection  with 
the  useful  arts.  \V  e  read  it  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, deeming  it  worthy  of  an  occasion  which  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  discriminating  and  well 
furnished  mind.  The  following  passages  we  offer 
to  our  readers. 

"  This  Institution  has  allotted  one  entire  division 


to  Agriculture.     This  must  be  considered  the  most 
important,  as  it  is  the  most  necessary  of  tho   useful 
arts,  as  well  as  the  most  essential  to  our  existence 
in  a  stale  of  civilization.     The  lumter  or  the  shcp- 
lierd  can    do  no  more  than  supply  himself  and   his 
children  with  food.     Such  a  people  have  no  surplus 
for  those  who  follow  other  pursuits  ;  whereas  in  an 
agricultural  community  a  portion  nfthe  people  only 
are  engaged  in    raising  grain  and  cattle  to  supply 
the  remainder   with  food,   who,   in   their   turn,    are 
employed  in  the  useful  or  fine  arts,  or  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  and  science  ;  and  it  may  be  safe- 
ly asserted  that  the  degree  of   civilization    in  any 
country  will  be  in  propor  ion  to   tlie  perfection  of 
its   agriculture.       Cicero  says,  "there  is  no  better 
pursuit  in    life,    none    more   full    of   enjoyment,  or 
more  worthy  a  freem.in,"  and   surely    there  is  none 
which  contributes    more   krgely  to  the  wealth  and 
independence  of  a    country.       Like  all  tlie   useful 
arts,  it  is  dependent  upon  science  for  its  perfection. 
Sir     Humphrey    Davy's     work    upon    agricultural 
chemistry  shows  its    intimate  connection   with  tliat 
science,  and  we  have  already  remarked  the  appli- 
cation of  geology  to  its  uses.      One  of  the  greatest 
improvements  of  farming  in  modern  times,  so  fruit- 
ful   in  improvements  of   every  kind,  is  the  free  use 
of  mineral  manures.     Lime,  in  some  form  or  other, 
must   enter  into   the    composition  of   every  soil,  to 
render  it    fertile  ;    and    where  the   chemist  fails  to 
detect  it  in  the  land,  he  supplies  it  artificially.     A 
knowledge  of   the  analysis  of  soils  is  therefo.-e  ne- 
cessary  to  every    good    farii  er.     The  use  of  mine- 
ral   manures  is    beginning  to  be    well   understood, 
and  to  be  generally   practiced  in  our  country  ;  but 
there  are  two    things  that  appear   either  not   to  be 
fully  comprehended,  or  not  to  be  sufficiently  brought 
into   successful    operation  ;     the  one  is   to   make  a 
given  quantity  of  land  yield  for  a   series  of  years, 
the  maximum   amount    of   produce  it  is  capable  of 
by  high  culture   and  a   judicious  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  other  is  the  art  of  irrigation.       The  great 
economy  of  making  a  small    portion  of  land  j-ield 
as  much  as  a  large  one,    must  be  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire explanation,  and  the  manner  of  effecting  this 
important  object  is  to    be  learned  by    the    applica- 
tion of  scientific    principles    to    husbandry.       The 
wonderfully  fertilizinfj  effect  of  water  has  been  un- 
derstood for  ages,  and  the  art  of  irripaticm  has  been 
practised  from  time   immemorial.       The   scriptures 
are  filled    with  beautiful    poetical    allusions  to  this 
art,  which  proves    its  antiquity,  and   it  is  still  prac- 
tised in  every  part  of  Asia,  throughout  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  in  that  portion   of  America  settled  by 
the  Spaniards.      In  those  countries  are  seen  exten- 
sive works  of  irrigation,    and    where  the  depth  of 
the  hank  of  the  river  and  the  low  level  will  not  al- 
low  canals  being   taken   out    for  the    purpose,  the 
Persian  wheel,  an    instrument  of   great    power  and 
antiquity,  is  used.      Often,  indeed,  water  is   drawn 
by    this    means    from    deep   wells,  to  irrigate   the 
fields,    while   in  our    finely    watered   country    this 
great  advantage  is  neglected.      I  have  traversed,  in 
a  period  of  drought,  the  rich  and  fertile   valleys  of 
Virginia,  and  seen    the  corn    and    grass    perishing 
for  want  of  moisture,  while  a  bountiful  stream  ran 
gurgling  along   the  side  of  the   hill,  wanting  only 
to  be  tapped   to   restore   the  withering   plants   and 
scorched    grass   to    new   life  and    vigor.       In    the 
South,  irrigation   is   practised  in  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  but  only  in  the  low  country,  by  means  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and   for  that  plant  alone. 
With    this  exception,  there,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out our  country,  the  farmers    do    not   avail    them- 


selves of  the  great  natural  advantages  they  eujoy 
in  having  the  means  of  irrigation  within  their 
reach,  but  trust  altogether  to  the  uncertain  seasons. 
As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  art  would  more 
than  double  our  agricultural  products  with  the 
same  labor,  this  Institution  will  confer  a  benefit  on 
their  fellow  citizens,  by  instructing  them  in  the 
best  methods  of  watering  and  draining  their  fields. 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  canals  of  irrigation  have 
been  constructed  by  the  ablest  engineers  of  the 
age,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  own  civil  en- 
gineers would  find  their  account  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  art,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
miffht  render  an  invaluable  service  to  their  coun- 
try^ 

"Entomology,  which  teaches  the  nature  and  hab- 
its of  insects,  is  an  important  branch  of  natural  his. 
tory  to  the  planter  and  farmer.  It  will  enable  him 
to  protect  his  fruit  trees,  his  grain  and  cotton  fields, 
from  their  ravages  ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  or- 
nithology will  aid  him  to  distinguish  what  birds 
serve  as  aiuiliaries  for  this  purpose. 

"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  Institution,  likewise, 
to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  introduce  into  our 
country  new  varieties  of  whidesome,  nutritious,  and 
pleasant  articles  of  food.  With  our  extended  com- 
merce, this  duty  may  be  readily  performed  ;  and 
here  let  me  remark,  that  agriculture  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  only  among  great  com- 
mercial nations.  The  two  arts  depend  mutually 
upon  each  other,  and  tlie  cultivation  of  the  one 
leads  to    the   extension    and   advancement   of   the 

other." 

«  #  »  4  * 

"  My  colleagues  have  already  exhibited  so  much 
zeal  and  industry,  that  they  require  no  exhortation 
from  me  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
objects  of  our  Institution,  and  in  their  contributions 
to  the  union  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Constituted  as  this  Society  is,  few  of  its  members 
can  bestow  their  whole  time  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution;  but  all  may  devote  some  portion  of 
it  to  this  object.  The  mind  requires  relaxation 
from  the  labors  of  a  trade,  or  profession,  or  the 
cares  of  state  ;  but,  like  the  soil  we  cultivate,  it 
need  not  be  left  for  that  period  to  grow  up  in  nox- 
ious weeds.  Relaxation  from  intense  application 
to  our  important  duties  may  be  found  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  and  science.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  letters  cannot  be  cultivated  without 
neglecting  the  fulfilment  ofthe  obligations  we  owe 
to  our  families  or  to  our  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  man  who  devotes  his  leisure  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  will  invigorate  his  mind,  and  better 
fit  himself  to  fulfil  his  more  important  duties,  than 
if  he  had  passed  those  moments  in  frivolous  amuse- 
ments ;  and  the  pursuit  itself,  by  leading  us  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature, 
cannot  fail  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  Being  who  'in  wisdom  has  made  them 
all,'  and  to  inspire  us  with  devout  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  endued  us  with  intelligence  to  com- 
prehend his  marvellous  works." 


It  has  been  said,  that  men  carry  on  a  kind  of 
coasting  trade  with  religion.  In  the  voyage  of  life, 
they  profe5s  to  be  in  search  of  heaven,  but  take 
care  not  to  venture  so  far  into  their  approximations 
to  it,  as  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  earth  ;  and 
should  their  frail  vessel  be  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
they  will  gladly  throw  their  darling  vices  overboard, 
as  other  mariners  their  treasures,  only  to  fish  them 
up  again  when  the  storm  is  over, — Lacon. 
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NEW     ENGLAND     FARMER, 


APRIL  28,  184  I. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE   ED- 
ITOR. 

Mr  Putnam — *  * — My  experience  in  feeding 
roots  in  the  winter  to  milcli  cnws,  has  been  this. — 
Arranging  according  to  their  value,  I  place  them 
as  follows  :  Potatoes,  sugar  beet,  carrots  and  then 
turnips.  The  difJerence  I  have  found  between  the 
same  quantity  of  feed  has  been  from  fuur  to  six 
quarts  of  milk  daily  in  favor  of  potatoes,  given  to 
nine  cows,  which  I  have  milked  this  winter:  from 
one  -week's  feeding  carrots  to  nine  cows,  they  fell 
off  in  milk  on  the  seventh  day  six  quarts ;  and  on 
return  to  potatoes,  the  milk  made  its  return  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  decrease  on  carrots,  or  nearly  the 
same. 

I  consider  it  was  the  drought  that  injured  my  su- 
gar beets,  which  I  made  mention  of  in  my  last. 
And  further,  I  believe  they  or  some  of  them  were 
injured  by  thinning  them  out  too  much  at  the  last 
hoeing  in  July. 

Seed  Sower — once  more.  Is  Willis'  Seed  Sow- 
er drawn  by  horse  or  by  hand  .'  Is  it  adapted  to 
planting  corn  in  the  field  ?  If  so,  I  think  I  shall 
order  one  in  a  few  weeks. 

[It  is  wheeled  by  hand.  It  is  intended  soon  to 
have  some  fitted  for    planting    corn,    beans,  &c.  as 

well  as  smaller  seeds Eu.l 

The  muck  I  spoke  of  in  my  first,  made    from  the 
waste  of  a  calico  factory,  is    now  frozen  in    places 
to  the  depth  of  four  or    five    inches,    after    having 
been  drawn  out  on    to  a    piece   of   high-dry   land. 
What  do  you  think  of  such   materials  as    these  for 
manure.'       Where  some  of  the    same    slufl^  was 
drawn  out  and  spread  on  meadow   land  last  tall,  it 
has  a  green  and  fresh  appearance  of  forward  grass. 
And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of   manures,  let  me 
say  a  few  words  on   the    importance  of  manure. — 
You,  Mr  Putnam,  cannot  say  too  much  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer  on    this  subject.     The  vast 
importance  of  this  article  has  not  been    sufficiently 
attended  to  by  farmers  in    general,    although    it  is 
the  principal  source  of  their   riches.      Without    it, 
after  all  their  care  and    labor,    they  can    have  but 
miserable   crops.       Therefore    every    farmer    who 
wishes  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  should    care- 
fully attend  to  the  increase  of   his    manure.     The 
true  farmer  will  endeavor  to   thrive    by    increasing 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  manure; — he  never 
allows  heaps  of  manure  to  remain    under  the    win- 
dows of  his  stables,    exposed    to  the    wash  of   rain 
and  other  injuries  that  may  befal  it  in  such  a  situa- 
tion :  where  it  is  practicable,  he  will  have   a  suita- 
ble  cellar  under  his   barn  for    the    reception  of   his 
manures,  to  be    there    well    mixed   with  other    and 
different  materials,  by  his  Berkshire  or  other   kinds 
of  swine.      And  here  I  would  observe  that  the  hog 
sty,   properly   attended,  will  be  found    to  be  one  of 
the  best  and  richest  sources  for  the  increase  of  this 
important    article.     Almost    any    quantity   may  be 
made  in  connection  with  a  well    regulated  piggery, 
provided  the  owner  will    be    as  careful    to  feed  his 
hog  sly   as  the  swine  confined    in  it.     I  firmly  be- 
lieve more  can   be  done  under  this  head,   than  has 
yet  been  accomplished,  if  we  make  the  best  use  of 
the  means  within   our   reach: — all    the    waste,  pro 
and  con,    ahimld    be    daily    collected,  from  all  the 
places  where  it  may  be  found,  and  deposited  in  the 
best  bank  of  discount,    which  every  true  farmer  has 
within  his  own  premises,  viz  :  //og-  Sly  Bank.    This 
bank  should  have  a  suitable  situation,  for    fear  that 
the  various  enemies  might  come    within   its  walls, 
and  injure,  if  not    finally    purloin    and  carry  off,   a 


large  share  of  the  precious    metals  that   should  be        In  reply  to  the  first  of    these  questions  we    find 
deposited  within  its  vaults  for  the    furtherance  and  !  nothing  to    communicate.     One    fact,    however,  is 


maintenance  of  the  solidity  of  the  character  of  the  i 
institution  in  the  public  mind.  Mr  Putnam,  make  ', 
a  long  and  strong  appeal  to  my  brother  farmers  of 
New  England,  to  rebuild  and  maintain  within  Iheir 
own  possession  such  a  bank  as  I  have  been  speak-  j 
ing  of,  and  then  be  careful  to  attend  daily  to  the 
payment  of  all  demands  in  favor  of  the  institution  : 
success  will  be  certain  to  follow  in  the  dividends 
of  this  institution.  I  believe  there  is  no  other 
branch  of  husbandry  that  is  more  valuable  on  the 
whole  than  this.  For  if  it  be  true  that  sometimes, 
and  even  often,  the  proceeds  of  pork  in  the  market 
do  not  much  if  any  exceed  what  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  grain  and  other  things  which  have 
been  consumed  in  the  various  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  the  institution,  still  the  manure 
is  an  ample  dividend  for  all  services  rendered  the 
establishment;  and  it  is  what  the  farmer  must  have, 
and  what  he  could  not  procure  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty in  any  other  way.  Ecimomy  must  be  used  in 
this  as  in  all  things  else: — true  economy  consists 
in  supplying  the  officers  of  this  institution  with 
food  to  eat,  mud  and  other  materials  to  keep  the 
precious  metals  in  constant  employment — not  with 
a  parsimonious  hand  to  deal  out  the  food  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  the  full  operation  of  tlie 
bank. 

I  for  one  say,  friend  Putnam,  call  often  upon  the 
farmers  of  New  England  to  make  the  most  on  this 
subject  of  manure,  for  it  is  the  main-spring  of  all 
the  operations  of  the  farmer.  And  I  shall  ever  re- 
main your  well-wisher  and  friend, 

O.  CHACE,  Jr. 
Tiverton,  R.  I.,  April  15th,  1841. 

We  heartily  join  in  the  call  of  friend  Chace  upon 
the  farmers,  to  invest  in  the  bank  which  he  recom- 
mends, and  shall  reiterate  the  call  in  the  loudest 
possible  tones.  And  we  advise  them  forthwith,  as 
soon  as  they  have  drawn  out  their  spring  dividends, 
to  supply  the  officers  of  the  bank  with  means  for 
profitable  operations  in  the  favorable  business 
months  of  April  and  May.  Farmers,  do  not  wait 
until  after  planting  for  a  leisure  time  for  picking 
up  something  to  put  into  the  hog  sty,  but  go  and 
get  materials  for  the  pigs  to  work  upon  the  very 
day  that  you  finish  cleaning  out  the  sty. — Ed.  N. 
E.  Fab. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MANAGEMENT  OP  COWS  AFTER  CALV- 
ING. 

Mr  Editor — I  lately  attended  a  meeting  of  an 
agricultural  society,  where  remarks  were  made  on 
the  mana^iement  of  cows  after  calving.  The  ques- 
tions presented  for  consideration  were  the  follow- 
ing : 

1st  Is  it  advantageous  to  let  cows  drink  the 
biestingB  or  the  first  milk  after  calving? 

2d.  Is  it  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  have  cows 
eat  the  afterbirth  .' 

3d.  When  the  secundine  adheres,  and  nature  is 
obstructed  in  her  operations,  can  any  thing  be  giv- 
en to  the  cow  to  remove  it  ? 

On  the  above  questions  the  members  of  the  soci- 
ety difl^ered  in  opinion,  as  people  do  on  all  ques- 
tions and  subjects.  As  the  questions  I  believe  are 
important,  I  wish,  Mr  Editor,  you  would  give  your 
opinion,  or  any  of  your  correspondents. 

H'estboro:  A  HERDSMAN. 


obvious.      Nature  having  designed  the  milk  for  the 
oflTspring,  it  is  unnatural  food  for  the  mother.  , 

In  reply  to  the  other  inquiries,  we  extract  the 
following  from  Youatt's  Treatise  on  Cattle — pages 
544  and  5  :  ' 

"  Attention  after  Calving. — Parturition  having 
been  accomplished,  the  cow  should  be  left  quietly 
with  the  calf;  the  licking  and  cleaning  of  which, 
and  the  eating  of  the  placenta,  if  it  is  soon  dis- 
charged, will  employ  and  amuse  her.  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  separate  the  mother  from  the  young  so 
soon;  the  cow  will  pine,  and  will  be  deprived  of 
that  medicine  which  nature  designed  for  her  in  the 
moisture  which  hangs  about  the  calf,  and  even  in 
the  placenta  itself;  and  the  calf  will  lose  that 
gentle  friction  and  motion  which  helps  to  give  it 
the  immediate  use  of  all  its  limbs,  and  which,  in 
the  language  of  Mr  Berry,  "  increases  the  languid 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  produces  a  genial 
warmth  in  the  half  exhausted  and  chilled  little  ani- 
mal." A  warm  mash  should  be  put  before  her, 
and  warm  gruel,  or  water  from  which  some  of  the 
coldness  had  been  taken  off.  Two  or  three  hours 
afterwards,  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  an  aperient 
drink  consisting  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and 
two  drachms  of  ginger.  This  may  tend  to  prevent 
milk  fever  and  garget  in  the  udder.  Attention 
should  likewise  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  udder. 
If  the  teats  are  sore,  and  the  bag  generally  hard 
and  tender,  she  should  be  gently  but  carefully  milk- 
ed three  or  four  times  every  day.  The  natural  and 
the  effectual  preventive  of  this,  however,  is  to  let 
the  calf  suck  her  at  least  three  times  in  the  day  if 
it  is  tied  up  in  the  cow-house,  or  to  run  with  her  in 
the  pasture,  and  take  the  teat  when  it  pleases.  The 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  udder  is  much  di- 
minished by  the  calf  frequently  sucking  ;  or  should 
the  cow  be  feverish,  nothing  soothes  or  quiets  her 
so  much  as  the  presence  of  the  little  one. 

"  The  Cleansing. — The  placenta,  or  after-hirlh, 
or  cleansing,  should  be  discharged  soon  after  the 
calving.  It  soon  begins  to  act  upon  the  uterus  as 
a  foreign  body,  producing  irritation  and  fever ;  it 
likewise  rapidly  becomes  putrid  and  noisome,  and 
if  it  is  then  retained  long,  it  is  either  an  indication 
of  a  weakly  state  of  the  cow,  or  it  may  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  low  fever  that  will  interfere  with 
her  condition.  Every  cowleech  therefore,  has  his 
cleansing  drink  ready  to  administer  ;  but  it  is  too 
often  composed  of  stimulating  and  injurious  drugs, 
and  which  lay  the  foundation  for  after  disease. 
The  aperient  drink  recommended  to  bo  given  after 
calving,  with  the  addition  of  half  a  pint  of  good 
ale  to  it,  will  be  the  best  assistant  in  this  case  and 
the  only  thing  that  should  be  allowed. 

"  Should  the  cleansing  continue  to  be  retained, 
some  have  recommended  that  a  weight  of  six  or 
eight  ounces  should  be  tied  to  the  cord,  the  gentle 
and  continual  action  of  which  will  usually  separate 
the  placenta  from  its  adhesions,  without  any  risk  of 
hemorrage  ;  but  if  the  after-birth  should  still  remain 
in  the  womb,  and  decomposition  should  evidently 
commence,  the  hand  must  be  introduced  into  the 
passage,  and  the  separation  accomplished  as  gently 
as  possible. 

"There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  more  fear  about 
this  retention  of  the  after-birth  than  there  needs  to 
be,  and  it  is  only  the  actual  appearance  of  incon- 
venience or  disease  resulting  from  it,  that  would 
justify  a  mechanical  attempt  to  extract  it." 
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From  the  Farmer's  Montlily  Visitor. 

ON  RAISING  OF   WHEAT. 
Preparation    of  Seed    to    prevent    Smut. 

The  preparation  of  the  seed  I  take  from  an  Eng- 
lish acconnt  published  some  years  since,  which 
practice  I  have  adopted  for  five  or  six  years  past 
with  success,  and  I  do  think  much  of  it. 

Make  a  brine  of  common  salt  strong  enough  to 
bare  up  a  hen's  egg  :  then  put  in  your  wheat,  not 
more  than  the  brine  will  cover.  Slir  it  and 
skim  as  long  as  any  thing  will  rise.  It  will  float 
off  all  the  light  kernels  of  wheat,  oats,  light  ker- 
nels of  cockle,  smut,  or  anything  that  is  injurious 
to  the  seed.  Then  take  the  wheat  out,  and  put 
into  the  same  brine  another  lot,  and  so  on  till  you 
have  cleaned  all  you  wish.  After  washing  put  the 
wheat  into  a  heap — let  it  lay  six  hours — then  mix 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  ashes,  plaister  of  Paris 
or  lime  ;  then  immediately  sow  your  wheat.  I  am 
very  particular  as  to  time. 

The  result  is,  I  have  not  found  but  two  smut 
heads  since  I  adopted  this  method,  and  I  think  it 
beneficial  in  preventing  worms  from  destroying  tlie 
seed,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  growth  of  the  wheat. 
The  English  account  says,  (as  well  as  individuals 
with  whom  I  conversed  from  England)  that  it  has 
been  tried  on  a  farm  for  forty  years,  and  was  al- 
ways successful.  More  proofs  from  the  same  ac- 
count I  might  offer  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  from  my 
own  experience  of  the  beneficial  results. 

fVeeding  of  IVheal. 
I  weed  my  wheat  always  twice.  The  first  time 
when  the  wheat  is  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  tlien 
again  just  before  it  begins  to  head  out.  I  use  an 
instrument  called  a  grub.  It  is  like  a  cabinet  ma- 
ker's gouge,  about  one  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  a  socket  into  which  I  insert  a 
handle,  say  four  or  five  feet  long.  With  this  in- 
strument one  man  may  go  over  a  large  piece  of 
ground  in  a  day.  The  method  is  to  take  the  grub 
and  cut  off  a  thistle,  dock,  or  any  thing  that  is  in- 
jurious to  the  wheat  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  leave  it  on  the  spot  where  it  is  cut  off.  A 
field  that  has  had  this  dressing  will  look  much  bet- 
ter :  weeds  always  take  the  start  of  the  wheat  and 
retard  the  growth.  This  practice  always  pays  the 
farmer  a  great  price  for  his  labor. 

Harvesting  Wheat. 
I  commence  cutting  my  wheat  when  it  is  very 
green,  when  I  find  the  kernel  is  out  of  the  milk 
and  about  as  hard  as  flour  dough,  which  you  may 
know  by  squeezing  the  kernel  between  your  fin- 
gers. I  then  cut  it  as  fast  as  I  can,  either  in  fair 
weather  or  not.  I  do  not  let  it  lay  in  the  gravel  on 
the  ground  exposed  either  to  the  sun  or  rain,  but 
bind  it  up  in  single  bands  near  the  butt,  set  it  up 
in  atooks  of  eight  bundles  on  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  pair  of  rafters,  the  butts  as  far  apart  as 
possible  with  two  sheafs  put  on  the  top  for  protec. 
■  tion.  In  this  way  it  will  dry  very  quick,  and  the 
sap  in  the  straw  will  afford  nourishment  to  the 
kernels  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  shrinking  too 
much.  By  this  method  I  find  the  kernel  retains  all 
its  goodness,  and  the  straw  makes  excellent  fodder 
!  for  neat  stock,  because  it  retains  all  the  sap  that 
;  the  wheat  does  not  absorb.  Wheat  cured  in  this 
way  thrashes  very  easy,  and  will  not  shell  out  by 
carting  to  the  barn. 

I  think  farmer*  are  not  aware  how  green  they 


may  cut  their  wheat,  and  what  a  saving  they  may 
have  in  the  quality  of  wheat  and  straw.  They 
have  only  to  try  this  method,  and  I  feel  assured 
they  will  find  it  to  their  interest. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  I  sowed  one  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  one  lot.  When 
harvestud  and  throshed,  I  had  seventy  bushels. 
One  full  acre  was  stouter  than  the  three-fourths  ; 
therefore  I  calculate  the  one  acre  produced  forty- 
two  bushels,  and  the  three-fourths  at  the  rate  of 
thirtyeight  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  kind  of  wheat 
sowed  was  Siberian  and  red  chaff.  1  generally 
sow  to  the  acre  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed.  I 
have  had  the  most  wheat  to  the  acre  when  sown 
from  the  I,5th  to  the  '20th  of  May.  My  usual  crop 
of  wheat  is  from  25  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  with 
common  tillage. 

Preparation    of  Land. 

I  plough  and  harrow  my  wheat  land  three  or 
more  times,  and  harrow  between  ploughings  till  I 
think  it  sufficiently  mellow  before  sowiHg.  I  like 
the  practice,  after  sowing  the  last  time,  of  going 
over  the  ground  to  have  it  done  with  a  light  bush. 
It  leaves  thu  surface  of  the  ground  smoother  and 
covers  all  the  bare  kernels.  I  seldom  can  make 
my  wheat  ground  too  rich  or  licli  enough.  I  apply 
barn  yard  manure  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
leached  ashes  from  my  potash,  ashes  that  I  have 
used  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  on  tillage 
and  mowing  land  in  lots  in  different  years  from 
three  to  eight  thousand  bushels.  After  they  have 
been  thrown  out  from  the  ashery,  I  find  leached 
ashes  are  valuable  on  all  tillage  land  in  preventing 
worms  from  destroying  the  seed. 

A  few  years  since  a  neighbor  of  mine  planted 
a  piece  of  corn  on  his  land  adjoining  mine:  soil 
naturally  about  the  same.  The  worms  destroyed 
his  corn  before  weeding,  so  that  he  did  not  hoe  it 
and  had  no  crop,  while  I  had  from  fifty  to  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I-eached  ashes  are  good  on 
mowing  land  if  spread  on  the  surface.  They  will 
prevent  a  large  white  worm  which  often  cuts 
off  the  roots  of  the  grass  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  reason  is  obvious.  They  do  but 
little  injury  on  ground  where  leached  ashes  are 
used.  The  quantity  I  apply  generally  to  the  acre, 
is  about  twelve  ox  cart  loads,  with  as  much  more 
barn  yard  manure.  The  farm  which  I  occupy  is 
an  upland  farm,  strong  and  retentive  soil.  Lnach- 
i^d  ashes  are  good  on  dry  mowing  lands,  and  I  find 
from  experience,  have  a  good  effect  on  quite  a  moist 
soil. 

General  Remarks. 

I  sometimes  hear  farmers  say  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  idei  of  book  farming.  In  answer,  I 
would  say,  if  my  neighbor  raises  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  another  7.5  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  another  raises  from  400  to  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  another  cuts  from  three 
to  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  which  I  have  done 
for  years  past,  and  the  land  is  not  impoverished,  is 
this  book  farming  or  an  experiment  worth  publish- 
ing ?  Will  it  be  known  unless  it  is  communicated 
to  the  public  in  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,  or 
some  other  publication  .'  I  am  persuaded  it  is  of 
itnportance  to  Farmers  to  know  how  this  is  done, 
the  kind  of  soil  on  which  it  is  done,  and  the  meth- 
od of  cultivation. 

I  think  much  of  the  improvements  that  are  now 
making  in  our  country  in  farming,  and  I  do  thiok 
every  farmer  ought  to  take  or  read  an  agricultural 


publication  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his 
sons — "  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." — 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  farmer  who  can  raise  as 
much  bread  on  five  acres  of  land  as  he  used  to  do 
on  ten,  or  make  two  bushels  of  wheat  grow  where 
he  formerly  did  but  one,  ought  to  communicate  his 
experience  to  the  public.  We  complain  of  hard 
times,  and  that  the  banks  do  not  discount.  The 
best  remedy  for  a  farmer  is  to  know  that  he  has  a 
bank  on  his  farm,  and  that  he  is  the  only  director. 
If  he  so  manages  to  raise  more  than  he  wants  for 
his  own  consnmption  and  many  kinds  of  produce  to 
sell,  we  shall  not  hear  so  much  about  hard  times. 

'I'H.  FULLER. 
Enosburgh,  Vt.,  March  12,  1841. 


From  tbe  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

SOIL  FOR  APPLE  TREES. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  the  apple  depends 
very  much  on  the  suitableness  of  the  ground  they 
are  planted  in.  The  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit, 
the  general  health  and  duration  of  trees,  are  most 
commonly  the  result  of  good  or  bad  soil.  Climate 
and  situation  also  affect  both  trees  and  fruit,  but 
not  in  the  degree  in  which  the  same  are  affected 
by  the  qualities  predominant  in  the  land.  Of  all 
the  different  descriptions  of  soil  to  be  met  with, 
that  of  a  soft  hazel  loam,  containing  a  small  por- 
tion of  sand,  seems  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  ap- 
ple generally.  In  such  soil  the  tree  is  seen  to 
flourish  longest,  is  moat  productive,  and  remains 
freest  from  disease  or  attack  of  insects.  A  great 
depth  is  not  requisite  ;  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
deep  being  quite  enough,  provided  it  be  on  a  dry 
subsoil  of  gravel  or  loose  rock.  If  the  bottom  be 
wet,  the  trees  should  be  planted  high,  and  every 
means  taken  to  drain  the  ground.  A  wet  bottom 
of  gravelly  clay  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Deep,  rich  ioils  in  sheltered  situations  are  not 
the  most  proper  for  the  apple,  for  it  is  often  seen 
that  apple  trees  succeed  well  in  any  kmd  of  loam, 
though  it  be  not  more  than  one  foot  in  depth,  so  as 
the  bottom  is  sound  and  dry,  the  roots  take  an  ex- 
tensive horizontal  range,  the  young  wood  is  always 
of  more  moderate  growth,  and  better  ripened,  than 
when  roots  strike  deep  into  the  ground. 

Although  local  circumstances  oflen  control  the 
works  of  the  planter,  compelling  him  to  fix  on  a. 
site  where  the  soil  may  not  be  exactly  what  is  re- 
commended above,  he  must,  in  this  case,  endeavor 
to  make  the  soil  by  trenching,  draining,  and  by  ad- 
dition of  the  qualities  wanting,  bring  it  as  near  to 
the  standard  as  possible. 

Situation  and  Aspect  for  Planting  Trees. — The 
situation  of  an  orchard  should  neither  be  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  narrow  valley,  nor  on  the  top  of  a  hill  : 
in  the  first,  the  young  wood  is  never  so  well  ripen- 
ed, the  buds  are  often  too  early  excited  in  the 
spring,  and  there  frosts  are  always  more  intensely 
felt:  in  the  second,  fruit-bearing  trees  are  always 
too  much  exposed  to  winds.  The  most  desirable 
site  is  the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  gently  to  the 
southeast,  that  being  the  most  sheltered  situation 
in  this  western  country.  But  when  the  violence 
of  a  west  wind  is  broken  by  an  intervening  rise 
of  ground,  a  southwest  aspect  has  been  found  equal 
to  any. 


True  contentment  depends  not  upon  what  we 
have  ; — a  tub  was  large  enough  for  Diogenes,  but 
a  world  was  too  little  for  Alexander. — Lacon. 
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PLANTING  CORN. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground.  Where  the  land  will  ad- 
mit of  deep  ploughing,  Bucli  i<  10  be  preferred.  Seven 
or  eight  inches  of  soil,  at  least,  should  be  turned  up  If 
more  than  this  can  be  moved,  let  it  be  done.  Ab  soon 
B3  the  ground  is  ploughed,  let  the  roller  be  applied;  thus 
put  all  the  furrows  down  in  their  proper  places,  and 
break  all  lumps.  Next,  harrow  well  lengthwise  the 
furrow;  then  harrow  crosswise  the  furrows  This  is 
for  new  or  sward  laud,  which  we  liave  found  to  be  bet- 
ter thiiu  any  other  for  corn. 

Manure.  It  is  not  good  husbandry  iti  iliis  vicinity,  to 
apply  less  than  seven  or  eight  cords  of  good  manure  to 
the  acre  for  this  crop.  Let  one  half  of  this  quantity  bi; 
spread  upon  the  grass  and  turned  under  the  sod.  'J'lie 
other  half  having  bteu  previously  formed  into  a  heap  in 
the  field,  and  thrown  over  two  or  three  times,  should  be 
spread  upon  the  surface  ol  the  furrows,  immediately  af- 
ter the  rolling  of  the  lanil,  and  then  be  harrowed  in. — 
Plant  in  hills,  from  3  ft.  3  in.  lo  3  fl.  fi  in.  each  way.  A 
greater  distance  will  give  larger  ears,  hut  I'Ot  so  much 
corn  to  the  acre. 

Seed.  Put  from  8  to  10  kernels  in  the  hill.  Thus 
furnish  a  good  supply  for  worms,  birds,  &c.  Subse- 
quently, thin  down  to  four  or  five  stalks.  No  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  is  of  any  service  where  tho  land  is  in 
proper  condition,  where  no  enemy  is  to  be  repelled,  and 
where  you  plant  between  the  first    and  middle  of   May. 

These  directions  are  for  lauds  well  suited  to  corn. — 
On  moist  lands,  it  may  be  well  to  put  manurn  in  the 
hill  and  to  eanh  up  the  corn.  Kut  on  all  others  the  ma- 
nure should  be  spread  ;  for  though  in  June  and  July, 
the  corn  will  not  be  as  forward  as  if  manured  in  the 
hill,  yet  careful  experiment  has  shown  that  in  the  half 
bushel,  in  autumn,  it  will  be  more  productive.  The 
stalks  never  become  quite  as  large.  On  lands  not  moist, 
avoid  lulling. 

These  remarks  are  the  results  of  several  years'  obser- 
vations and  experiments,  where  this  crop  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  much  more  than  ordinary  success. 


Until  they  forfeit  it  by  misconduct,  they  may  claim 
your  confidence  that  they  will  bo  laithful  lo  you  and  to 
your  interests.  When  found  unfaithhil,  let  the  fault  be 
stated,  and  a  full  mutual  understanding  be  obt:iincd. 
But  it  is  bad,  very  bad  for  both  employer  and  employed 
to  be  suspicious  of  each  other.  Mutual  confidence  is 
for  the  comfort  at:d  good  of  both. — "  Every  body  knows 
every  thing;"  and  if  you  undertake  to  thrive  by  keep- 
ing laborers  on  a  short  allowance,  by  working  them  an 
excessive  nuiriber  of  hours,  by  dint  of  scolding  and  fret- 
ting, bv  any  secret  artifices,  they  will  read  your  heart's 
secret  purposes,  and  will  find  ways  and  means  to  thwart 
you  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  designs.  Imprudence 
and  injustice  on  the  part  ol  employers,  create  in  part 
the  untruslworlhiness  complained  of  in  the  employed. 
We  may  preach  next  to  the  employed — the  hired. 


mining  what  kind  of  seed  to  plant,  and  in  what  way  to 
apply  our  manures  and  treat  the  growing  crop,  yet  w© 
deem  it  true  wisdom,  early  in  the  year,  lo  confide  in  the 
above  promise,  and  make  but  slight  deviations  from  the 
course  which  would  be  found  best  in  the  average  years. 


TREATMENT  OF  HIRED  MEN. 

Entreat  not  evil  the  hireling  that  bestoiJ>eth  himself 
wholly  for  thee. — Ecclesiasticus. 

Art  thou  a  man  employing  others  to  till  thy  grounds  .'' 
Then  remember  that  thou  hast  a  Master  who  commands 
thee  not  to  over-task  or  to  abuse  them.  They  are  free 
men — the  rights  of  free  men  are  theirs.  Often  they  are 
your  equals  in  intelligence,  character  and  respectability. 
Both  duly  and  interest  require  you  to  regard  their  rights. 
They  may  demand,  at  reasonable  limes,  as  much  pala- 
table and  wholesome  food  as  is  needed  lo  preserve  un- 
impaired their  health  and  strength.  They  may  demand 
as  many  hours  for  rest  and  sleep  as  the  human  con.sti- 
lution  ordinarily  requires.  They  may  ilemand  comfor- 
table beds,  in  rooms  not  unhealthy.  They  may  refuse 
such  excessive  efforts  or  great  exposures  as  would  pre- 
maturely break  doivn  the  constitution.  They  may 
claim  kindness  and  civility  in  all  youi  langu.ige  lownriis 
them,  and  in  all  your  treatment  of  them.  It  is  no  part 
of  their  contr^cl  that  Ihey  shall  listen  to  oaths  and  cur- 
ses, should  such  things  pass  your  lips.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  contract  that  they  shall  bear  suoh  mental  suffering, 
as  unreasonable  roproaclu  s,  unprovoked  fault-findings, 
or  ungoverned  passions  on   your   part,  may    produce. — 


THE  WEATHER. 

You  would  not  see  the  darkest  side, 

You  would  not  be  complaining — 
But,  farmer,  can  your  temper  stand 

This  raining,  raining,  raining.' 

The  weather  cock  is  rusted  east, 
Unscour'd  the  plough's  remaining. 

The  wash  is  soaking  in  the  tub — 
'T  is  raining,  raining,  raining. 

The  harness  oiled,  the  corn  shelled  out. 

Done,  all  the  sawing,  planing — 
The  winds  still  give  an  ague  fit, — 

'T  is  raining,  raining,  raining. 

The  door-post  by  bis  shoulder  held, 

His  hands  in  pockets  playing, 
The  farmer  trazes  east  and  west — 

'T  is  raining,  raining,  raining. 

Mud  thickens  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
The  good  wife's  patience  straining  ; 

Resiless  the  men  go  in  and  out — 
'T  is  mining,  raining,  raining. 

It  's  dismal  dull  for  man  and  beast, 
But  let  's  have  no  complaining — 

We'll  hope,  we  'II  trust  nil  's  well,  e'en  when 
'T  is  raining,  raining,  raining. 
It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  no  poet.  We 
were  never  charged  with  any  poetical  propensities.  But 
theloiig — long  cold  storm  of  a  week  past,  broujjht  to  mind 
a  song  once  heard,  and  failing  to  remetnbcr  it  in  full, 
we  have  stolen  such  parts  as  recollection  could  gather 
up,  and  spliced  and  added  to  them  till  they  assumed  the 
form  in  which  they  are  here  presented. 

The  great  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  within 
the  week  past,  together  with  the  degree  of  cold  accom- 
panying it,  will  render  the  ground  unfit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed  for  several  days  to  come.  Sowing  and 
planting  must  be  pel  formed  at  a  later  period  of  the 
year  than  is  usual  in  this  vicinity.  But  in  this  fact 
there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement.  The  forward  sea- 
sons are  not  usually  more  productive  than  others.  Our 
observation  teaches,  that  even  Indian  corn  is  more  pro- 
ductive in  those  seasons  when  it  makes  but  slow  pro 
gress  in  June,  than  in  those  in  which  its  early  growth 
is  rapid.  We  do  not  say  that  its  chances  tor  escaping 
autumnil  frosts  are  as  great,  but  merely  that  it  is  more 
productive  in  case  the  latter  part  of  the  reason  favors  it 
in  maturing.  Our  grass,  potatoes  and  grains,  as  well  as 
most  of  our  fruits,  are  ordinarily  .-is  abundant  in  the 
cooler  seasons  as  in  the  hot  ones — often  they  are  more  so. 
The  weather  which  comes,  is  the  best  for  us.  There 
is  a  promise  that  "  seed  time  and  harvestshall  not  fail ;  ' 
and  though  a  degree  of  adaptation  lo  the  apparent  pro- 
mises of  the  season  may  be   projier,  when  we  are  deter- 


LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

This  work,  an  .\merican  edition  of  which  is  now  for 
sale  at  the  principal  bookstores  and  Agricultural  Ware- 
houses of  this  city,  comes  out  with  high  recommenda- 
tions from  able  and  discreet  judges  on  both  sideB  the 
Atlantic.  The  price  of  the  work  is  $1  25  per  copy.  So 
small  a  part  of  it  has  yet  been  examined  by  us,  that  wo 
are  unprepared  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  its  intrinsic 
value  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  all  cultivators  whose 
habits  of  reading  and  reflection  are  such  as  will  enable 
them  lo  comprehend  a  concise  scientific  work,  will  find 
it  highly  interesting.  Many  ^f  the  views  expressed  are 
lo  us  new  and  entertaining,  but  we  have  vet  found  but 
little  if  any  thing  which  calls  for  any  departure  from  the 
commonly  approved  methods  ot  manuring  and  treating 
t>ur  soils.     The  work  deserves  to  be  studied. 


PLANTS  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE. 

The  greenhouse  of  MP.  Wilder,  Esq  ,  Hawthorn 
Grove,  Dorchester,  President  of  the  JMas^s.  Horticultural 
Society,  was  damaged  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
inst.  We  regret  ti)  state  that  many  of  liis  choirest  plants 
were  destroyed,  including  his  new  importations  of  fine 
and  rare  things  within  the  last  year,  and  over  five  hun- 
dred seedling  Camellias,  in  various  stages  of  growth  : 
also  his  splendid  seedling  Camellia  Wilderii,  described 
a  few  months  since  in  ihe  N.  E  Farmer,  and  his  whole 
collection  of  Cacti.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  western 
section,  which  contained  the  above  named  plants,  but 
was  discovered  in  season  to  save  the  eastern  section  and 
most  of  the  plants,  though  in  a  damaged  slate.  It  hasi^ 
been  necessary  to  head  down  his  tall  magnificent  Ca- 
mellias in  the  back  row,  as  the  only  hope  of  saving 
them.  The  house  was  fully  insured,  but  not  so  with  the 
plants  :  there  was  only  $1000  upon  them,  which  pays 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  loss.  The  loss  is  not  only 
great  lo  the  enterprising  proprietor,  but  to  the  horticultu- 
ral community  generally.  Some  of  the  plants  cannot 
be  replaced,  and  the  deatruclion  of  his  seedling  C.  Wild- 
erii, will  be  lamented  by  every  florist.  He  had  already 
received  orders  for  it  from  a  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished foreign  cultivators,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
proved  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  in  adding 
a  choice  gem  to  this  interesting  family  of  plants. 

J.  B. 


FIRST  CUCUMBER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Mr  F.  W.  R.  Emery,  of  Bedford,  eshibiled  to  us  on  the 
9th  inst.,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  long  spined  cucumber, 
which  we  believe  was  the  first  in  Quincy  market  this 
year.  It  was  sold  for  50  cents,  in  the  stall  of  Whiting, 
Norcross  &  Dana.  Yesterday  we  received  another  spe- 
cimen from  the  same  gentleman,  that  measured  13  3-4 
inches  in  length,  which,  considering  the  stale  of  the 
weather  for  'the  last  eight  days — the  sun  not  having 
made  his  appearance — is  good  testimony  of  his  skill  in 
horticulture  :  llius  in  opposition  to  all  unfavorable  influ- 
ences without,  producing  with  the  assistance  of  the  iieat 
from  a  bed  of  oak  leaves,  a  vegetable  so  perfect  in  shape. 
What  we  are  to  do  with  ro  much  cucumber  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  we  can  hardly  divine.  Should  there 
be  a  change  in  the  weather  soon,  we  shall  probably  be- 
gin upon  one  end  of  it ;  lut  iis  coed  as  it  is  at  present, 
we  must  keep  it  in  all  its  lengtfi,  for  the  gratification  of 
our  customers  and  friends.  J.  B. 


Errata.  —  In  Dr.  Wood's  communication  on  page  333 
of  our  last  number,  the  word  "posterns,"  in  the  IburtK 
and  fifth  lines  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  first  column,  should 
have  been  pasterns;  and  ''posterior,"  in  the  second 
line  from  the  bottom,  should  have  been  pattern. 


\ 

I 


Philosophy  may  teach  us  to  hear  of  the  calamities  of  i 
others  wilh  magnanimity  ;  hut  it  is  religion  alone  that  i 
can  teach  us  to  bear  our  own   with  resignation.  —  Lmcou. 
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THlifl.MOMETRICAL,. 

Kepdrred  l(ir  the  New  Kiiglana  Fanner. 
Ran^'eof  tlie  'rilcrtiKiiiieler  at  the  fiardeilof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  Knglatid    farmer,  llrigbtnn,  M:»s8.    in  a  shadcrl 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  April  28. 

f         April,  1841.      I  7A.1V1.  I  12,  M.  I  S.l'.M.  I    XVM. 

Monday,  19        29  42      |     42  W. 

Tuesday,  20        33  53  40  E. 

Wedn^sdnv,         21         41  46  43  K. 

Thuiiday,'  22        39  42  40  E. 

Friday,  23         39  43  41  E. 

SaUrday,  24         40  61  49  E. 

Suiiday,  25        40  41  40  E. 

A  Northeast  storm  coiniiienced  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  has  continued  ihrouErli  the  week  ;  considerahle  rain  has 
fallen  each  ilay.  farmers  and  Gardeners  are  very  hack- 
ward  with  their  spring  work. 


BKlGHTOiN    MARKKT.— MoNDAT,   April  2(j,  IH41. 
Keluirleil  nirlht^  AVw  Knsl^nil  Firmer. 

At  Al.irUet  230  Beef  Cattle,  15  pair  of  Working 
Oxen,  18  Cows  and  Calves,  200  Sheep,  and  710  swine. 

rKiCES.—  lieef  CiMie  — Prices  have  further  advanced. 
We  noticed  one  or  two  yoke  extra  for  $7  75.  Thai  qual- 
ity, .f  7  25  a  7  50.  Second  quality,  $6  50  a  7  00. 
Third  quality ,  $5  75  a  (i  50 

IVvrluiig     Oic«— -Sales    $80,  $05,  and  $100. 

Cows  and  Calves.— Sa\es,  $20,  $24,  $25,  $29,  $33, 
and  $35. 

Sheejj. — We  noticed  one  lot  sold  for  4  3-4  cents  the 
pound,  alive. 

^ctne-  —Lots  to  peddle  were  sold  for  4  1-2  for  sows, 
and  5  1-2  fitr  barrows,  and  two  lots  tor  a  fraction  more. 
At  retail  from  5  to  6  1-2. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  xceekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.  Red  Top, 
sew  seed  by  the  bag  50  to  55  c.  Clover — Northern,  13c. 
-Southern,  8  to  9  c.  Flax  Seed,  Si,  37  to  1  50  bu.  Lu- 
;enie,  25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  So  37— Genesee  $5  31— Ohio 
)6  12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  none  —Round  Yel- 
ow  54  to  56— Southern  Flat  Yellow  60— While  48.— 
Jye — Northern  60  to  u5 — Southern  6Q  to  53.  Oats— South- 
irn  30  to  31— Northern  35  lo  40. 

PROVISIO.NS.  Beef— iMess  SlO  50  to  11  00— Prime 
!6  50— No.  1  $9  00.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  S13  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
lone.  Lard  —  Boston  9  c  per  lb. — Southern,  8  lo  8  1-2. 
Gutter- Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  lo  18— Shipping  8  to  14. 
•Vhole  Hon:s  5  1-2  to  6  c  — Pigs  5  c. 

HA'i'.per  ton,  Si3  lo  19—  Eastern   Screwed   814  50. 

C  H  liEsiE— Old  II  c— New3. 

EGGS,  14  a  16. 

WOOL — The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
ny  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
5  but  a  limtle.l  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
lock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
b.  50  lo  55  c. --American  full  blood,  washed,  47  lo  50 — Do. 
■4  blood,  washed,  44  lo  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  lo 
0 — 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37 — Smyrna  .Sheep,  washed, 
0  to  23 — Do.  unwashed,  10  lo  14 — Bengasi  Sheep,  8  lo  10 — 
iuenos  Ayies  unpicked,  7  to  10 — Superfine  Norinern  pulled 
imb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  lo  30 
-No  ado  do  lslo20. 


herb4Ce:uus  flakts. 

J.  BRECK  &  CO..  otfer  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  heau- 
ful  Herbaceous  Plants,  including  20  varieties  Phlox,  Pe- 
mnial  Coreopsis  of  sorts.  Delphinium.  Campanulas  in 
real  variety,  Double  Pinks,  Dracoccphalums,  Double  Scar- 
't  Lychnes,  Double  Ragged  Robbin,  Spireas  of  sorts,  Iris  do. 
ith  a  great  variety  of  others.  Also,  Honeysuckles,  Roses, 
iid  other  ornamental  Shrubs. 

ORAPG   VIN2CS. 
Extra  large  Isabella  Gra)ie  Vines   for  sale  as  above. 
■Also,  Giant  and  Early  Wilmol  Rhubarb  Plants,  and  As- 
iragus  Roots  J.  BRKCK  &  CO. 

April  23 

DUVBLE    DAHLIAS. 

I  We  have  for   sale    a   very  larg?   collection   of  x\\b  Jlnest 
ouble  Dahlias,  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts.      J.    BRECK 


AVILLIB'S  LATEST  IMPROVED  SEF.D  SOEVER. 

Willis's  latest  Improved  Seed  Sower,  invented  the  last  sea- 
son; one  of  the  most  perfect  machines  ever  introduced  for 
the  purpose.  In  using  this  machine,  the  farmer  mav  be  cer- 
tain that  hi?  seed  is  put  into  the  sround,  and  at  the  same 
timo  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  has  b»en  a  great 
diiTiculty  in  machines  lor  sowing  garden  seeds;  they  are 
very  ap:  to  clog  up  and  the  larmer  mis;htgo  over  an  acre  of 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  this  ;  it  is  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  clog.  In  using  Ihis  sow- 
er, the  farmer  can  save  one  half  ofhis  seed,  and  do  the  work 
at  Ifss  than  one  quarter  the  e.x|iense  of  the  common  way  of 
sowing  seeds,  and  have  it  done  in  a  much  better  manner ; 
It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  over  and 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  anv  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzcl.  Tnrnius,  Carrots, 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions.  It  i.s  hiirbly  recommended  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  it  the  past  season 
Horsaleat  l^.e  N.  E.  Agricultural  Waretiouse  and  Seeil 
Store  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


I  AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  Kngland  Agricultural  Ware- 
I  house  and  Seed  Store  No.  61  and  52  North  Market  street, 
would  inlorm  their  customers  and  the  public  ^enerally  that 
Mhey  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortment  of 'A"ri- 
cnlt'uinl  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  m  the  I'ni'led 
I  States,  Part  oC  which  are  the  following  : 
j  10(10   Howard's   Patent    Cast' 

Iron  Ploughs 
I    300  Common  do,  do. 
j    2i)U  Cultivators. 

100  fireeno's  Straw  Cutters, 
!      m  Willis'        do.         do. 
I    100  Commo'i    do.         do. 
100     Willis'     Patent     Con, 

Sbellers. 
30  Common        do        do. 
260  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
60      "     Vegetable  Cutters 
50  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  A'okes. 
1500  Doz.  Scythe  Stones, 
soon    '•    Austin's  Rifles. 
Marth  17. 


Brighton,  near  Boston, 

Situated  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Road,--i  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  beg 
leave  to  inlorm  their  friends  and  the   public,  that 
they  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount, 
for  Forest  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exotic 

Fruit   Trees,   including  all    the   varieties    of 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 
Vines— Shrubs,  Green  House  Plants,  &c. 
Catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursery. 
Trees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safety  in  long  voyages 
Orders  left  al  ihe  New  England  Seed  Store  of  J.  Breck  & 
Co.  Nos.  51  and  52,  North  .Market  street.  Will  be   delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  al  any  part  of  the  city,  free  of 
expense. 

Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  to    the   subscribers, 

J.  &  F.  WINSHIP. 
Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1841. 


1011  doz 

.  Cast  Steel  Shovels 

ISO    " 

(vommon        do. 

luu   " 

Spades. 

500    " 

Grass  Scythes. 

300    " 

Patent  Snaiths. 

200    " 

Common    do. 

500    " 

Hay  Bakes. 

200    " 

Garden  do. 

200     " 

Manure  Forks. 

300    " 

Hav         do. 

500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 

100    " 

Truck      do. 

100 

Draft       do. 

500 

Tie  up    do. 

50  doz 

Halter  do. 

1000  yards  Fence  do. 

25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 

FRUIT  AND  ORIVAMKNTAL  TREES,  &.O. 

NUaSERV    OF   WILLIAM    KENRICK. 

12,000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.— Large  and  new 
additions  of  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  have  lately 
n  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike 
new  lo  our  country,  and  very  extraordinary. 
Such  have  been  the  selections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  during  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved ;  those  kinds 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  by 
the  wood  and  the  leaf 

All  orders  addressed  lo  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  wtien  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  lo  distant  places. 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newlon,  near  Boston,  March  2. 


BEDFORD  O.ITS. 

Just  receivei!  50  bushels  of  superior  Bedford  Oats.  This 
variety  is  ighly  recommended,  it  not  being  I'able  to  blast, 
and  very  productive.     For  sale  by 

March  31.  '     JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

SUPwRIOR  SEKD   BARLEY. 

100  bushels  of  extra  heavy  and  clean  Seed  Barley.  Also 
30  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  new  and  superior 
varietv,  for  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE  VINES,  &C. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved    kinds. 
2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most   approved  kinds 
and  extra  size — many  of  them   have   borne  this 
season. 
Apple,  Cherry  and    Peach  Trees,  of  different 
kinds. 
600  Quince  Trees. 

4000  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  to  IS  feet 
high  ;  most  of  them   have  borne   fruit.      Black    Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  Pond's. 
30,000  Grant  Asparagus  Roots. 
Gooseberry,  Currants,  Rasplierries,  of  good  kinds. 
5000  Wilniol's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,    lately  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks  ;  1000  Plums;  Roses,  &c.  of 
all  kinds. 

All  or<lers  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridge  port  or 
with  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  will  meet  with  immediate 
attention. 

SAMUEL  POND. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


CO.,  No.  52,  North  Market  St. 


April  2S 


BLACK  SKA  WHE.AT. 

Received  from  V^ermont,  30  bushels  Black  Sea  Wheat 
Also,  20  bushels  Italian  Spring  Wheat,  raised  in  Warren, 
N,  H.     For  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


PLUMS,  PE.VRS,  GOOSBERRIES,  &c. 

Just  received    by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  from  Lon- 
don, a  fine   assortment  of    Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  which   are 
offered  at  reduced  prices,  including  the  following 
PEARS. 

Callilac, 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  WOOD,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  from  Blossom  St.,  lo  69  Carver  St.  All  orders  left 
al  his  house,  or  at  the  stable  of  Wm.  Forties,  No.  7  Sudbury 
St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. All  diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle  or  Swine,  are  attend- 
ed 10.     Also,  castrating  and  spaying. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  for 
his  services,  and  are  unacquainted  with  his  practice,  be  is 
politely  permitted  lo  refer  lo  the  following  gentlemen  who 
have  employed  him  for  a  nui;>ber  of  years  past. 


SAVEET  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO  ,  a  supply 
Sweet  Potato  Slips.     No  52,  North  Market  st. 
April  28. 


Wm.  Forbes, 
Win.  J.  Niles. 
Joshua  Seward, 
J.  B.  Read, 
James  F.  Fullham, 
Wm.  P.  Loring, 
Joseph  C.  Pray. 
Boston,  Apnl  26. 


V\illiams  &  Pearson, 
Geo.  Meacham, 
S.  K.  Bayley, 
L.  Maynard, 
Isaac  Fosier, 
Arlemas  White, 
Brown  &  Sevrenee. 


Belle  Lucrative, 
Moulle  Bouche, 
Josejjhine, 
Beurre  Spence, 

"     Capiamont, 

"     Bosc, 

"     Diel 

"     d'Aremburgh 
Easter  Beurre, 


Williams'  Bon  Cbretian  or  } 


Bartlett, 

Jargonell  d'Epagne, 
Echasserie, 
Urbaniste, 

Duchess  d'AngouIeme, 
St.  Chislain, 
I  Madaline  d'Carne. 

PLUMS. 

New  Orleans, 
Imperalrice, 
Reine  Claude, 
Royal  d'Tours. 


$ 


Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage, 
Dianinnd, 
Washington, 
Golden  drop, 

Gooseherries.  White  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
every  article  in  the  Nursery  line  furnished  at  short  notice. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  52  North    Market  Boston. 

April  7,  1841. 

GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstores 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMBAKU 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE   DEPARTED. 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 

The  departed  !     the  departed  ! 

They  visit  us  in  dreams, 
And  they  glide  above  our  memories 

Lilic  shadows  over  streams — 
But  where  the  cheerlul  lights  of  home 

In  constant  lustre  hum — 
The  departed— the  departed  ! 

Can  never  more  return ! 

The  good,  the  brave,  the  beautiful, 

Ho\i  dreamless  is  their  sleep! 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  music 

Of  the  ever-tossing  deep. 
Or  where  the  harrying  night  winds 

Pale  winter's  robes  have  spread 
Above  their  nariow  palaces 

In  the  cities  of  the  dead. 

I  look  around  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone — 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days, 

In  mournful  ruin  strown  ; 
1  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 

Among  the  cypress  trees, 
For  the  «oice  of  the  departed 

Is  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

That  solemn  voice  !— it  mingles  with 

Each  free  and  careless  strain  ; 
I  scarce  can  think  earth's  minstrelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer-waves, 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds. 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remembered  words. 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  smiles 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall, 
Their  tones  of  love  I  faintly  hear 

My  name  in  sadness  call. 
I  know  that  they  are  happy, 

With  their  angel  plumage  on, 
But  my  heart  is  very  desolate, 

To  think  that  they  are  gone. 

The  departed  !  the  departed  ! 

They  visit  us  in  dreams, 
And  they  glide  above  our  memories 

Like  shadows  over  streams — 
But  where  the  cheerful  lights  of  home 

Inconstant  lustre  burn — 
The  departed,  the  departed! 

Can  never  more  return  '. 

Legal  Pleasantries. — They  originate  more  than 
half  the  currant  wit  of  the  day  in  the  Great  West. 
There  is  a  racy  freshness,  moreover,  about  the 
pleasantries  of  that  region  that  is  quite  delightful. 
From  a  late  Missouri  Journal  we  have  clipped  the 
following  anecdote  of  an  eminent  legal  gentleman 
of  that  State.  If  it  be  as  new  to  the  readers  as  it 
is  to  us,  we  will  guarantee  his  favorite  suffrage. 
Being  once  opposed  to  Mr  S ,  late  mem- 
ber to  Congress,  he  remarked  as  follows  to  the 
jury  upon  a  point   of  disagreement  between  them  : 

"Here  my    brother  S ,  and  I    differ.       Now 

this  is  very  natural.  Men  seldom  see  things  in  the 
same  light,  and  they  may  disagree  in  opinion  upon 
the  simplest  principles  of  the  law,  and  that  very 
honestly ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  neither  can  see 
any  earthly  reason  why  tliey  should,  and  this  mere- 
ly because  they  look  at  different  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  do  not  view  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Sup- 
pose for  illustration,  a  man  should    como   in  here. 


and    boldly    assert    my   brother    S 's  head 

(here  he  laid  his  hand  very  familliarly  on  the  large 
chucklehead  of  his  opponent)  is  a  squash  !  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  t^hould  maintain,  and  perhaps  with 
equal  confidence,  that  it  is  a  head.  Now,  here 
would  be  a  difference,  undoubtedly,  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  We  might  argue  about  it  till 
dooms  day,  and  never  agree.  You  often  see  men 
arguing  upon  subjects  as  empty  and  trifling  as  this  ! 
But  a  third  person  coming  in,  and  looking  at  the 
neck  and  shoulders  that  support  it,  would  say  at 
once  that  I  had  reason  on  my  side  ;  for  if  it  was  not 
a  head,  it  at  least  occupied  the  place  of  one,  and 
stood  where  a  head  ought  to  be." 

All  this  was  uttered  in  the  gravest  and  most  sol- 
emn manner  imaginable,  and  the  effect  was  irresist- 
ibly ludicrous. — Spirit  ofthe.ige. 


GARDEN   SEEDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bueck  &  Cc.  at  the  New  England 
Farmer  Office,  A'o.  61  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore otfered  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate. 

Our  seeils  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  lie  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 
Sugar  Beet.  Ruta  Baga. 

Mangel  Wurtzel.  Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  )  superior      White  Tankard  Turnip. 
Yellow  do.  *j  varieties. 

Carrot  Long  Orange. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT   PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  hoard 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  lay  the  yurrow  cojnpletely  over, 
turning-  i7i  every  particle  of  grass  or  stubble,  and  leaving  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Prouty  &  Meats,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rockT/f 
BEGIN  WITH  Mr.  Howard's.'" 

At  the  above  mer.ttoned  trial  the  Howard  Pl'-ugh  did 
more  irork,  with  the  same  power  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  other  turned  more  than  twentysev'en 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  the 
Howard  Plough  turned  twcnbmine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  power  of  team  !  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  without 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside;  this  shoe  likewise  secures 
the  mould  hoard  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  Sl5.  A  Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
Sio  50,  and  with  cutler  St,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  S2  60 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Nos.  61  &  52  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


Altringham. 
"      New  White, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheal — various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Buckwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.    ?    r     tt  j 

Locust.  for  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts.  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
S"rts,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties.  Cucumber  do.  Cress,  Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  geat 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts,  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Radish  of  sorts. 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

,    SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjoram.  Lavender. 

Saee.  Lemon  Balm. 

Suinmersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated — each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  ."iO  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
States.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


TYE  rp  CHAINS. 

Just  received  by  Packet  Coromanda,  600  Chains  for  tye- 
ing  up  Cattle. 

These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  of  Salem, 
and  Col.  jAcaDE«,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cattle  to  the 
stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest  and  most  convenient  mode 
of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the  stanchion. 

For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No,  62  North  Market  St. 

April  21. 


STRA  WBICRRIES  !    STRAWBERRIES! 

The  subscriber  would  offer  to  the  public,  the  present 
season,  his  Selected  Collection,  consisting  o[ seven  varieties ; 
they  are  such  as  have  stood  the  test  of  a  fair  trial  fur 
sei^en  years,  and  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Warren's  Seeding  Mcthven,  a  new  and  valuable  kind,  & 
free  hearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy;  fruit  measuring  5  1-2 
inches  have  been  exhibited  the  present  season.  This  va- 
riety can  be  warranted  to  be  one  of^the  finest  varieties  grown, 
and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large  quantity,  with 
the  same  cultivation,  as  any  other  ever  offered.  The  price 
of  this  Seedling  is  S5  00  perkandred  plants, 

Mcihren  Castle.—  Fruit  extremely  large,  high  flavored 
and  showy;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown  this 
season  six  inches  in  circumferance.  Price  three  dollars  per 
hundred  plants. 

Keen^s  Seedling.  —  A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  rich  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavored.' 
Price  three  dollars  per  hundred. 

Royal  Scarlet. — Fruit  long  oval  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer,  and  very  hardy.    Price  two  dollars. 

Hautbois. — Fruit  larger  than  iJnglish  Wood,  exceedingly 
numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the  plant.— 
Price  two  dollars. 

Early  Virginia. — This  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  free  hearer  and  very  hardy.  Price 
two  dollars. 

English  Wood— Frail  well  known  for  years.  Price  one 
dollar. 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  be  warranted  to  b  t 
free  from  mixtures,  and  shall  also  he  young  and  healthy, 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  inclosing  the  amount 
for  the  order,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be  promptly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  plants  carefully  forwarded  agreeably  to 
directions.  JAMES  L,  L,  F.  WARREiN. 

March,  24.  Nonanium   Vale,  Brighton. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


A     WEKKLT    PAPER. 


The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  subsrriber,  he  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  of 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  be  $S 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  within  thirty 
days.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — Postraasters  are  required  by  law  to  frank  all 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 


AND     HORTI  CULTURAL     REGISTER. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  5,  1841. 


[NO.  44. 


N.    E.    FARMER. 


[Communicated.] 
LIGHTNING    CONDUCTORS. 

Is  there  amj  effectual  method  upon  which  we  may  re- 
ly ivith  confidence  of  protecting  buildings  from 

the  disastrous  effects  of.  Lightning  '7 
This  riucstion  is  an  important  orte,  and  involves 
the  most  raoinentons  conser|iionces,  inasmuch  a.s 
life  and  property  are  concerned.  It  is  a  qiiestinii 
upon  which  many  doubts  have  arisen  as  objeclions 
to  thi:  use  of  Liirhtniiig  Conductors,  from  the  fart 
that  a  great  number  of  buildinjjs  havi>  been  struck 
with  lightning'  with  the  common  round  rods  attach- 
ed to  them.  But  these  doubts  would  be  removed 
if  those  who  possess  them  could  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  Strong's  Patent  Light- 
ning Conductors,  which  are  constructed  after  the 
manner  of  Dr.  King's  well  known  tnethod,  with 
some,  though  very  important,  improvements. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  in  some  degree, 
the  utility  of  these  conductors,  and  the  advantages 
they  possess  over  any  others  now  in  use,  that  the 
following  facts  are  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  detail  of  causes, 
but  is  sufficient  to  know  that  clouds  are  formed  in 
the  atmosphere  and  become  charged  with  electri- 
city, and  whenever  two  bodies,  such  as  two  clouds, 
or  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  become  charged  to  a  cer- 
tain intensity,  according  to  the  resistance  opposed 
to  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere,  it  will  over- 
come that  resistance  and  break  through  the  inter- 
vening space ;  and  it  is  while  thus  restoring  its 
equilibrium,  that  it  so  frequently  passes  through 
buildings  and  other  (jbjects  in  its  course,  and  cau- 
ses such  terrific  effects. 

Probably  every  person  is  aware  that  lightning 
does  not  always  go  in  one  directiim.  This  is  ob- 
vious to  the  eye.  Its  course  is  as  variable  as  the 
wind.  It  darts  from  the  earth  t;)  the  clouds,  from 
the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  from  one  cloud  to 
another  through  the  atmosphere,  going  horizontallv, 
obliquely,  and  vertically,  and  sometimes  taking  the 
earth  iu  its  course  as  a  conductor,  alike  regardless 
of  life,  property  and  vegetation.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
the  first  who  proposed  the  use  of  metallic  conduc- 
tors for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  discharges 
of  lightning  in  such  a  marmer  as  to  prevent  their 
passage  through  buildings.  With  the  knowledge 
ho  then  possessed  of  the  science  of  electricity,  he 
supposed  that  a  single  round  rod  of  iron  would,  in 
every  respect,  answer  the 'purpose  intended.  But 
after  having  made  a  fair  trial,  he  found' that  build- 
ings were  sometimes  struck,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution.  He  then  sought  for  a  remedy  ;  and, 
reasoning  from  the  fact  that  a  sharp  pointed  or 
rough  piece  of  metal  would  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  electricity  without  explosion,  and  with  much 
greater  facility  than    a  round  smooth  piece,  he  was 

I  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  square  slit  nail  rod 
would  bo  preferable  on  account  of  its  sharp  cor- 
ners, and  accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  affi.\ed  them  to  a  number  of  buildings  in  Phila- 


delphia, and  recommended  them  fur  that  purpose  in 
preference  to  any  other  form. 

But  improvement  did  not   stop    here.     The   fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  circumstances  which   led    Dr. 
King  to  study  into  the  subject,    which    resulted  in 
the  application  of  a  system  of  protecting  buildings 
which  has  thus  far  proved  his  theory  to  be  correct: 
As  a  company  of  U.  S.  Infantry    was    returning 
from  the  funeral  of  an  officer,  in   the  t.'wn  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,    they    were    overtaken    by   a  thunder 
storm,  and  while  passing  the  residence  of  Dr.  King, 
who  stood  at  the    door  with  his    attention    directed 
towards  them,  he   b^w  a    flash  of   lightning  which 
appeared  to  descend  like  a  sheet  of  (ire  onto  their 
bayonets.     He  inmiodiately  made    inquiries    as   to 
the  effect  it  |)roduced,  and  was  informed  "  that  they 
nil  received  a  severe  shock."     If  there  had  been  no 
more  than  three  or  four  persons,  they  would,   in  all 
probability,  have  been  killed;  for  as  their  gim  bar- 
rels did  not  extend  to  the  ground,  the    charge    was 
obliged  to  pass  through  their  bodies,  which   served 
as  a  part  of   the  conductors.      But  as    there  were  a 
great  number  of  points  presenteu  to  the    charge,  it 
was  civided,  and  each  peison    receiving  a    propor- 
tion, almost  entirely    destroyed  its  effects.     He  in- 
ferred from  these  facts,  that  if  a    groat    iiuinber  of 
points  were  erected  on  a  building,  it  would,  in    the 
same  manner,  disperse  and  weaken  the  'charge. 

The  prmcipal  filature  of  the   Improved  Conduc- 
tors consists  in  their  presenting  metallic    points    to 
the  atmosphere  iu  all  directions,  in   descending  in- 
to the  ground  at    two  or    more  e.xposed   corners  of 
the  building,  and  in   being    so    connected    that  no 
one    portion  of   the   rods    shall  be    detached   from 
another;  and  their  usefulness  depends  chiefly    up- 
on their  being  properly    arranged  and    secured  on 
the  building,  so  that  tliey  may    be  able  to    receive 
the  various  discharges  of   lightning,   and,  each  rod 
connected  with  the  ground  receiving  a    proportion, 
conduct  it  off  in  a  divided  state  ;  or  silently  to   ef- 
fect its  equilibrium,  which  is  by  fur  the   most    fre- 
quent.     A  demonstration  of  the  dispersing    power 
of  these   conduct(jrs    occurred  a    few   weeks    after 
they  were  affi.xed  to  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  Bos- 
ton, which  was  previously  struck  by  lightning  four 
times,  notwithstanding  it  had  a  round  rod  attached 
to  it,  and  twice  it  was  set  on    fire.     .  The   circum- 
stance  was  related  to  the  subscriber  by  persons  who 
were  eye    witnesses.       As   a    thunderstorm    was 
passing  over  the  city,  their  attention  was    directed 
towards  the  churcli    by   a  vivid    flash  of   lightning, 
which  appeared  to  descend    obliquely,    in  the  form 
of  a  ball,  to.within  a  short  distance  of  the  building, 
when  it  burst  into  innumerable  fragments,  and  dis- 
appeared oii  the  points  of   the  rods.     Another  of  a 
similar  character  was  observed  on  a  building  in  the 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Ever  since  Dr.  King  first  applied  his  conductors 
to  buildings,  (whicli  was  about  twenty  years  ago,) 
they  have  been  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz: — Iron  nail-rods  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
square,  and  from  five  to  nine  feet  in  length,  or  cop- 
per of  proper  dimensions,  cut  from  sheets  about  the 
same  length,  and  twisted,  are  made  to    connect  to- 


gether by  means  of  a  point  ab(mt  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  turned  at  right  angles  with  the  rod 
on  one  end,  to  fit  into  an  eye  turned  on  one  end  of 
the  ne.xt  rod  in  series,  and  the  whole  secured  to 
the  building  by  a  staple. 

Now   there  is  a    very    serious    objection    to  this 
mode  of  connectmg  the    rods.       Not    but   that  the 
use  of  tlie  staple    is  well    enough,    fur  a  charge  of 
electricity  will    never    leave  a   good    conductor  to 
follow  a  bad  one,  (such  as    wood,)   providing    that 
conductor  be  sufficient  to  ctmtHin  and  carry  "it    off. 
But  the  objectinn  lies  in  the  fact  that   the  conncc- 
lion  depends  almost  entirely  on   the  staple  ;  which, 
if  by  any  means,  either  by  the    action  of  the  wind, 
the   decay  or    shrinking  of  the  wood,  or    its  being 
improperly  driven,  it  should  work    loose  and    come 
out,  (a  very  common  occurrence,)    the    rod   having 
the  eye  is  liable  to  hang  away   or  spring  from    the 
point,  in  which  case  their   power  as    conductors. of 
electricity  would    be    entirely   cut   off,    and  would 
serve  only  to  lea,d  the  charge  into  the  building  and 
even  render  it  more  liable  to   damage  than  if  there 
were  uo  conductors  attached  to  it. 

The  subscriber  is  happy  to  inform  the  public, 
that  in  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  he  has  made 
an  e.ssential  improvement,  the  importance  of  which 
niust  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

Instead  of  making  an  eye  and  a  point  on  the 
ends  of  the  rods,  the  ends  are  flattened  and  screw- 
ed together  by  means  of  the  points,  which  are  made 
separate  from  the  rods.  In  this  way  a  close  and 
permanent  contact  is  made,  independent  of  the  sta- 
ple, and  although  the  staple  may  come  out,  still  the 
connection  will  always  remain  perfect.  Besides  it 
affords  a  free  ar.d  uninterrupted  passage  for  the 
electric  fluid,  which  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  building;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  it  is  very 
much  obstructed  in  passing  through  so  many  im- 
perfect connecUons.  i  his  we  know  from  e.xperi- 
iiient.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  no  buildimr  to 
which  Dr.  King's  conductors  have  been  affi.xed,  has 
as  yet  been  reported  as  having  been  struck  by 
lightning,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  rods 
were  disordered  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Again:  there  are  many  persons  who  would  like 
to  have  lightning  conductors  aflS.xed  to  their  build- 
ings, but  consider  copper  too  e.xpensive,*  and  ob- 
ject  to  iron  because  it  is  so  subject  to  oxydation, 
or  corrosion.  Rust  does  not  essentially  impair  the 
conductive  power  of  metals,  but,  like  paint,t  it  al- 
most entirely  destroys  their  receiving  and  discharg- 
ing power,  because  it  is  a  Jion-cnnductor  of  elec- 
tricity. The  points  being  the  most  important  part 
of  the  rods,  it  is  necessary  that  thej'  lie  preserved 
from  rust  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  purpose 
the  subscriber  uses  iron  points  coated   with   zinc,X 


•Copper  is  much  less  liable  to  corrosion  than  iron, 
and  lor  this  reason  it  is  used,  in  preleriince  to  the  latter, 
fur  that  part  of  tlie  rod  which  is  placed  in  the  irrouiid. 
It  is  also  .1  better  conductor. 


tLightning  conductors  should  in  no  case  whatever  le 
painted. 

tit  is  well  known  that  the  electro-chemical  action  be- 
tween zinc  and  iron,  when  in  contact  with  each  other, 
eirectually  preserves  the  latter  from  the  least  degree  of 
oxydation. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


MAT  5,  1^41. 


^ae  to  screw  into  ^^::^r^^7^^^^e    sa.ne  |  of  connecting  U.  J.n.  of  the  rocU     l^  .hicl.  a 


manner  as  described  above. 

In  order  to   malie   the   Patent   Conductors    sti 
more  preferable,  they  are  offered  to  the    public    at 
the  same  price  of  the  former  rods. 

Considering  the  comparatively    trifling   expense 
of  these  conductors  and  their   utility,  and    tlie    risk 
of  property  and    life    while    unprotected,    it  would 
seem  that  no  person  owning    buildings  would  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  avail   themselves  of  their    pro- 
tection.     Accounts  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
subscriber,  of  sa-/.//ji'e   buildings  being    struck    by 
lightning  in  Massachusetts  and  vicinity,  during  the 
season    of   1840,    notwithstanding  a    considerable 
number  had  round  rods  attached  to  them  ;— twenty- 
eight  liouse-s  five  of  which    were    burned   to    tlie 
ground  ;  thirtyseven  barns,  twenty  of   which    were 
destroyed;  and    twmUjthnt   persons    killed! 

The  subscriber]is  authorized  to  say  that  Profes- 
sor Silliman  has  expressed  liis  decided  approbation 
of  the  principle  of  Or.  King's  Liglilning  Conduc- 
tors, but  is  fully  convinced  that  the  improved  me- 
thod of  connecting  the  joints  is  safer  and  much  to 
be  preferred. 

In  further  testimony  of  the  utility  of  those  Con- 
ductors, the  following  certificates  are  presented 
by  gentlemen  upon  whose  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment in  this  matter,  the  public  may  rely  with  sa.e- 

ty. 

The  subscriber  is  aware  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility devolving  upon  a  person  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  business,  and  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  order  to  arrange  the 
Conductors  on  the  budding  in  a  manner  to  ensure 
its  safety  ;  for  a  person  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
electricity,  would  be  liable  to  put  them  on  in  such 
a  manner  that,  instead  of  protecting  the  building, 
they  would  only  serve  to  augment  its  danger.  But 
having  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  King's  for  above  four 
years^and  since  Dr.  K.'s  death  been  engaged  in 
the  business  for  himself,  and  given  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  he  feels  that  he  is  able  to 
execute  any  branch  of  the  business  in  a  proper 
,       manner. 

Orders  sent  by  mail  from  any  distance  in  the 
country,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Those 
wishing  for  information  with  regard  to  the  expense, 
&c.,  can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  small  draft  of  the 
iloor  of  the  buildings,  stating  their  length,  breadth 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves,  the  direc 


more  perfect  and  firmer  contact  is  made  than  by 
the  method  used  by  the  late  Dr.  King.  Mr  Strong's 
rods  would  seem  less  liable  to  derangement,  and 
are,  therefore,  preferable. 

JNO.  DOWNS,  Capt.  Commanding-. 
Navy  Yard,  Boston,  April,  1841. 


To  ivhom  it  may  concern  .—The  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  worshipping  at  the  corner  of 
Federal    and    Berry    streets,   desirous    of   availing 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  Dr.  King's   improv- 
ed   lightning    conductors,    as    constructed    by   Mr 
Justin" K.  Strong,  employed  that  gentleman  the  last 
year,  to  furnish  their  churdi    with  them  ;  which  he 
did  to  their  satisfaction.       And    they    have  reason 
to  congratulate   themselves  on  the    expedient ;  for, 
in  the'^tempest  of  Friday  evening,  the  "^d  inst.,  the 
electric   fluid,    attracted  by    the    points,    fell  upon 
them,  and  was    conducted    harmlessly   off  by    the 
rods,  leaving  the  house  unscathed  ;  whereas,  prob-i- 
bly,  if  the  old  round  rod,  (which  to  these  had  given 
place,)  oxydized  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  had    been 
the  only  protection,  the  house  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  injured. 

Mr  Strong  has  invented  a  new  mode  of  connect- 
ing his  rods^at  the  joints,  whereby  the  contact  is 
rendered  more  perfect,  greater  facility  in  conduct- 
ng  electricity  produced,  and  consequently  the  se- 
curity to  buildings  still  further  increased.  His 
method  of  preserving  the  points  from  oxydation  is 
also  valuable,  and  quite  important  in  its    results. 

Under  these  considerations,  and  believing  that 
the  improved  conductors  are  greatly  superior  to 
the  single  round  one  formerly  in  use,  he  is  cheer- 
fully recommended  to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

G.  F.  THAYER, 
One  of  the  Committee  of  the  Federal  St.  Society. 
Boston,  April,  1841. 


ed  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  public  as   one  fitted 
to  give  satisfaction  in  this  branch  of  business. 

The  construction  and  arrangement  of  Dr.  King's 
lightning  rods  have  been  considered  so  far  an  im- 
proveme°nt  upon  the  old  ones,  that  they  have  been 
preferred  whenever  lightning  rods  were  to  be  fur- 
nished to  buildings.  They  appear  to  me  to  have, 
theoretically,  advantages  above  any  others,  and  T 
believe  that  experience  lias  confirme*!,  in  all  cases 
where  they  have  been  adopted,  the  good  opinion 
which  has  been  formed  of  them  from  a  scientific 
examination.  I  think  they  would  prove  more  effi- 
cient than  any  other  kind  in  protecting  buddings 
from  lightning.  Iflweroto  furnish  these  rods,  I 
should  "not  hesitate  to  employ  Mr  Strong,  and  glad- 
ly recommend  him  to  others. 

JOSEPH  LOVERING, 
Prof.  .Vaf.  Philos.  Harvd.  University. 
Cambridge,  Oct.  3,  1640. 

Mr  Strong  has  shown  me  his  mode  of  confinino^ 
lightning  rods  to  buildings,  and  securing  the  per- 
fect contact  of  the  joints,  and  I  consider  it  superior 
to  the  old  method,  and  less  liable  to  derangement 
than  any  others  which  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  put  these  rods  up  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  in  every  respect. 

March  2.5,  1841.  J.  LOVERING. 


Boston,  Aug.  22,  1840. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  skill  and  science 
with  which  Dr.  King's  lightning  rods  were  con- 
structed, and  have  caused  them  to  be  placed  on 
several  important  buildings.  The  bearer,  Mr 
Strong,  has  certificates  from  Dr.  King  of  Ids  com- 
petency in  the  business ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  therefore,  that  his  work  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  his  employer. 

SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT, 
Late  Mayor  of  Boston. 


Cambridge,  'i4th   Oct.,  1840. 

Mt  Dear  Sir— In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  very 
willingly  state  that  I  adopted,  some  years  ago,  Mr 
King's  Improved  Lightning  Conductors  at  my  farm 
house,  stable,  and  mansion  house,  at  Quincy,  and 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them. 

Without  pretending  to  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr  King's  Conduc- 
tors were  more  conformed  to  the  theory  on  which 
the  usefulness  of  lightning  rods  is  maintained,  than 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 
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tion  of  the  ridge,  number  of  chimneys  and    where    jj^g  ^o-nmon  round  lightning  rods  ;   that   they    pre- 
situated  and  how  the  building    stands  with    resard  I      , .„,„  ,„  ,i,„   otn>n=i.hprp     nnd  snread 


to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Those  who  can  make 
it  convenient,  are  invited  to  call  at  his  office,  where 
he  will  be  happy  to  explain  the  principle  of  his 
Conductors  by  experiments. 

N.  15. If  any  person   in  possession   of   facts  in 

cases  of  damage  by  lightning,  will  transmit  to  the 
subscriber,  as  soon  after  the  occurrence  as  conve- 
nient, a  descripticm  of  some  of  the  most  important 
effects  produced,  they  will  confer  a  favor. 

JUSTIN  E.  STRONG,  Electrician. 

Office,  No.  12  Washington  st.,  Boston. 

CERTIFICATES. 

This  certifies,  that  Dr.  King's  Improved  Light- 
ning Conductors,  have  been  afiixed  to  several  of 
the°pu'''''=  buildings  in  the  Navy  Yard,  Charles- 
town,  and  are  considered  much  superior  to  the  rods 
of  the  old  construction,  aa  a  piotcction  against  in- 
jury from  lightning. 

Mr  Strong  has  shown  me  a  model  of  his  method 


sented  more  points  to  the  atmosphere,  and  spread 
their  action  more  equally  over  the  surface  to  be 
protected  ;  and  that  they  were  well  adapted  to  the 
end,  whether  that  end  were  safe  attraction,  easy 
and  general  distribution  of  eleclric  fluid,  or  silently 
to  eftect  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  in  re- 
spect to  that  fluid. 

But  I  made  no  particular  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject. My  own  opinion  was  decisive  in  their  favor. 
I  adopted  them,  and  see  no  reason  to  regret  or 
change  my  opinion.  JOSIAH  QUINCY, 

President  Harvard  University. 

Mr  J.  E.  Strong. 

This  will  certify  that  Mr  Justin  E.  Stremg  has 
succeeded  to  the  business  formerly  doi'.c  in  Boston 
by  Dr.  King.  He  has  testimonials  from  Dr.  King 
which  satisfy  me  that  he  enjoyed  his  confidence 
and  was  considered  by  him  competent  to  construct 
and  put  up  lightning  rods  according  to  his  own 
plan.     And  Dr.  King  has  accordingly  recommend- 


TAKE  OFF  YOUR  POTATO  BLOSSOMS. 

A  little  labor  well  paid  for. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  crops  of  any  kind, 
which  perfecl.  and  ripen  their  seeds  before  llicy  are 
removed,  take  up  and  appropriate  a  vast  deal    more 
nutriment  (which  they  derive  from    the  soil,)   than 
those  crops  which  are    removed    before   the    seeds 
are  perfected.     This  conclusion    looks    reasonable 
at  first  sight ;  for  the    seeds,    which   are  the   most 
nutritious  part  of  the  plant,  can  't  be  formed  without 
much  food  being  forwarded  from  the  earth   for  that 
purpose.     Hence  the  exhaustion  of  the 'soil  by   the 
ripening  of  the  crop.     When  a  crop  of  grass  is  cut 
before  the  seeds  are    fully    developed,  the    ground 
will  be  found  to  have  parted  with  a  much  less  por- 
tion of  its  fertility  ;  and    this    is    the    reason  of  a 
grain  crop  exhausting  the  soil  so  much    more   than 
a  grass  crop.     The  following    curious   and    impor- 
tant extract  from  a  foreign   journal,    is  a    practica, 
illustration  of  the  aboTe    principle.       "M.  Zeller 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of   Darmstadt 
in  lB3y  planted  two   plats  of   ground,  of  the  sam(  i 
size,  with  potatoes.     When    the  plants  had  flower 
ed,  the  blossoms  were  removed   from  those    in  oni 
field,  while  those  in  the  other  were  left   untouchei ' 
to  perfect  their   seed.     The    former    produced  47( 
pounds — the  latter  437  pounds."  C. 


Command  your  temper,  or  it  will  command  yot 


I 


TOL.  XIX.  NO.  44. 


AND     HORTICULTURAL    REGISTER, 


THE   EDITOR'S    DAYS    OF   ATTENDANCE 
AT  HIS  OFFICE. 
VVe  are  the  possessor  of   a    small  farm  about  20 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Eastern  Rail  Road.   On 
this  farm  we  expect,  ordinarily,  to    spend    our  time 
from  Tuesday  evening  ujitil  Saturday  morninij.   On 
Saturday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  we    shall   usually 
be  at  the  office,  where  we  shall    ever  be    happy  to 
see  our  friends,  and  any  persons  who    may  wish  to 
impart  agricultural  information,  or  to  receive   such 
as  we    are  able  to  give.     The  farm  above  alluded 
to  has  been  purchased  since  we  made  our   engage, 
ments  with  the  publishers,  to   become  editor.  "  It  is 
in  an  exhausted  slate,  and  is  not  naturally  very  fer- 
tile.     VVe  shall  have  no  wonderful  accounts  to  give 
of  large  crops.      Having  the    buildings  to    remove 
and  repair  ;  and  being  almost  without  manure,  our 
debtor   side  of  the    account   book   will    contain  a 
heavy  column  of  figures,  while  the  creditor  will   be 
blank,  or  nearly  so,  for  some   time  to    come.     But 
we  must  labor  with  our  own  hands,  for    the  preser- 
vation of  health  ;  and  we  wish  to  preserve  and   in- 
crease our  practical  acquaintance    with  the    art  of 
husbandry.     This  arrangement  renders  it  necessa- 
ry for  us  to  make  up  the   greater  part  of  our  paper 
one  week  before  it  is   issued  ;  and  communications 
of  much  length,  cannot  often  be    inserted  until  one 
week  after  tlieir  reception. — Ed.  N.  E.  Far. 


From  the  iMaine  Farmer. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SKUNK. 
Mr  Euitor — I  have  noticed  a  communication 
from  the  .■Mbany  Cultivator,  respecting  the  advan- 
tages that  might  be  derived  from  the  skunk,  by 
Solomon  W.Jewett,  cfMiddlebury,  Vt.,  and  like- 
wise your  remarks  upon  the  profit  of  the  animal,  as 
"  remedy  to  keep  the  weevils  or  grain  fly  from  de- 


BERKSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS. 

What  bold  sceptics  those  Boston  boys  are.  In 
days  of  yore,  they  dared  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the 
jure  ihvino  of  kings,  and  now  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  sneer  at  the  pretensions  of  Berkshires  and  Dur- 
hams.  It  seems  they  hold  certain  weekly  meet- 
ings, (in  Old  Faneuil,  probably,)  where  a  Mr  Col- 
man  had  the  temerity  to  more  than  insinuate,  that 
Durham  cattle,  for  the  pail,  were  not  equal  to  the 
native  stock  ;  and  other  free  spirits,  not  having  the 
fear  of  speculators  before  their  eyes,  declared°that 
Berkshires  are  selling  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 
These  insinuations  have  not  been  without  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  excellent  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  who  says,  that  the  report  is  that  butchers 
and  meat-sellers  dislike  the  pure  Berkshires,  and 
he  concludes  with  the  following  pretty  broad  hint 
as  to  his  own  opinion:  "Those,"  he  says,  "who 
have  them  already  and  like  them,  will  of  course 
continue  to  keep  them:  those  wlio  have  fair  lio^s 
of  a  different  breed,  may  do  well  not  to  incur  much 
expense  to  obtain  this  famous  kind,  until  their  re- 
lative worth  is  better  understood." 

An  intelligent  farmer,  it  was  stated,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston,  who  recently  slaughtered  Bo'rk- 
Bhires,  found  his  pork  so  indifl^erent  that  he  would 
not  eat  it;  and  several  concurred  in  the  statement, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  roundness  of  appearance^ 
they  do  not  measure  so  much  in  the  rib  as  some 
less  valued  breeds,  thereby  verifying  the  old  max- 
im,  that  "all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if,  after  all  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  merits  of  the  true  breed,  we  should 

discover  that  they  were  not  worth  talking  about 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  Berkshires  should  not 
make  as  good  bacon  as  any  other  hog,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  an  unfounded  report  does  not 
retard  the  progress  of  a  stock,  that,  judging  by  the 
eye  alone,  certainly  promises  a  great  impr°ovement. 
We  design  to  give  fairly  the  views  of  both  sides 
in  the  contest,  which  we  see  is  about  to  rise  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  our  own  conclusions,  so 
soon  as  we  collect  facts  on  which  to  found  an  opin- 
ion.— Soulhern  Planter. 


po.siting  their  eggs  in  the  heads  of  our  wheat.  Sir. 
I  am  aware  that  the  usefulness  or  profit  of  the 
skunk  is  not  fully  appreciated.  If  the  farmer  could 
but  know  the  amount  of  the  beetle  and  other  insects 
one  of  those  animals  will  destroy  in  the  season  of 
them,  he  would  never  think  of  trapping  them  to 
string  up  in  his  field,  or  of  caging  the°n  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  and  occasionally  "stirring  him 
up"  to  renew  his  perfume.  Sir,  I  have  been  very 
destructive  to  these  animals  myself,  before  I  knew 
the  value  of  them.  About  three  years  since  I  dis- 
covered a  woodchuck  in  my  mowing,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  mischievous  in  grass  and  vegetables,  I 
killed  him.  Soon  after  a  skunk  took  possession  of 
his  domicil,  and  kept  it  through  the  summer  ;  in 
the  fall  after,  I  ploughed  up  the  field,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, broke  into  a  part  of  the  den  that  he  had  used 
for  convenience  as  a  necessary,  while  he  secreted 
himself  frorn  his  destroyers  ;  and  I  found  there,  I 
should  judge,  from  .1-4  to  ],2  of  a  bushel  of  e.\-cr'e- 
mentitious  matter  that  was  mostly  shell.s  of  the 
wings  of  the  beetle.  Since  then  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  cultivate  their  friendship,  and  sir,  if  we  let 
them  run,  they  will  destroy  more  insects  than  many 
of  our  two-legged  animals  would,  thai  are  tramp- 
ling our  vines  and  destroying  the  fruit  whicii  the 
skunk  has  protected.  Sir,  if  I  had  a  wish  to  cage 
an  animal  to  keep  up  a  nauseous  effluvia  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  fly  from  my  grain,  I  would 
catch  some  of  the  smoking  loafers  which  infest  our 
villages,  that  the  industrious  nart  of  the  community 
have  to  support,  say  four  of  them,  and  furnish  them 
with  "long-nine"  cigars,  and  cage  one  on  each 
side  of  the  field,  so  that  they  cannot  do  one  another 
mischief,  and  my  word  for  it,  I  would  rid  society  of 
a  useless  animal,  and  raise  an  effluvia  that  will  be 
more  disgusting  to  the  flies  and  n  surer  protection 
to  the  wheat,  than  the  scent  of  the  quadruped  nam- 
ed above.  As  to  the  flies  not  preying  upon  the 
carcase  of  the  skunk,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I 
know  that  the  flies  use  the  carcase  to  deposit  their 
eggs  on.  The  best  remedy  that  I  know  of  at  pre- 
sent for  the  weevil,  is  the  Black  Sea  wheat,  sowed 
not  earlier  than  the  20th  of  May.  T-  P. 

Note. — His  skunkship  li  beginning  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Tlie  substitute  wliich  our  friend  re- 
commends is  a  good  one — but  won't  it  drive  all 
the  skunks  from  the  farm  too,  as  well  as  the  wee- 
vils .=_Ed.  Me.  Far. 

fl^'If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  skunk  is 
a  useful  animal,  we  would  move,  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, that  a  little  more  euphonious  cognomen  be 
applied  to  him  than  the  one  which  he  at  present 
bears  in  the  nomenclature  of  quadrupeds.  Can't 
Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  suggest  a  name 
for  the  creature  which  will  be  more  expressive  of 
his  character  and  less  repulsive  to  the  ear  than 
that  of  skunk.' — N.  E.  F.'s  Pr.  Dev. 


There  are  two  modes  of  establishing  our  reputa- 
tion— to  be  praised  by  honest  men,  and  to  be  abus- 
ed by  rogues. — Lacon. 


MANURING  GROUND. 
If  you  would  have  sound  and  large  crops,  put  on 
the  manure  liberally.  Don't  think  to  cheat  moth- 
er earth  with  the  appearance  of  granting  her  an 
ample  allowance  of  the  food  of  plants,  for  she  will 
tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  story  in  the  proper 
season. 

There  is  not,  generally,  care  enough  taken  when 
applying  manure  to  the  earth,  to  mix  it  well  with 
the  soil,  All  the  lumps  both  of  manure  and  of 
earth,  should  be  broken  finely  up,  and  the  soil 
stirred  till  the  whole  is  mixed  intimately  together. 
Roots  do  not  want  to  find  a  large  lump  of  hard  ma- 
nure of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  in  one   place a 

lump  which  they  can  hardly  penetrate,  and  which 
may  be  strong  enough  to  kill  the  roots  as  they  ap- 
proach it,  and  then  have  to  travel  over  a  square 
yard  of  poor  unmanured  soil,  getting  no  nutriment 
by  the  way,  before  it  finds  another  nndigestible 
lump  of  rank  food.  'I'he  food  of  plants  should  be 
as  well  broken  up  and  mixed  before  it  can  go  into 
the  bodies  of  vegetables,  as  the  food  of  animals  is 
after  mastication.  We  repeat,  therefore,  mix  the 
manure  well  and  equally  with  the  soil,  if  you  would 
give  your  plants  the  best  chance. 

VVe  s.'.id  "  put  on  the  manure  liberally  ;"   but  we 
did  not  say,  put  it  on  extravagantly  or  prodigally. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  the  earth  too 
much,  and  creating  a  surfeit  for  the  plants.  By 
this  means  vegetation  is  as  much  injured  as  is  the 
friend  whom  you  would  treat  hospitably  when  you 
force  him  to  oat  too  hearty  food  or  too  much  of  it. 
The  best  plan  is  to  give  the  soil  just  as  much  as 
the  crop  you  put  on  it  can  and  will  eat  up  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  leaving  the  earth  in  autumn, 
in  about  the  same  state  for  richness  that  it  was 
when  you  began  upon  it  in  spring.  When  manure 
beyond  what  the  plants  can  take  up  in  one  seflson 
is  applied  to  and  left  on  the  ground,  that  portioii 
becomes  inert  and  dead,  doing  more  hurt  than 
good,  because  it  produces  a  gangrenous  state  of 
soil,  which  will  greatly  injure  the  crop  the  next 
year.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  old  gardens  that 
have  been  long  and  extravagantly  enriched,  will 
not  produce  good  potatoes  and  beets.  They  will 
be  warty  and  wormy,  from  this  cause.  Keep  the 
ground  just  lively  and  healthy,  by  applying  aj  mucA 
manure,  as  the  plants,  which  work  hard  all  summer 
growing,  can  eat  up  and  convert  into  seed  ;  but  be 
careful  to  apply  no  more.     At  least    we    have    al- 

ways  found  this   to  be    the    best   system. Maine 

Cult. 


Expeditious  Thrashing. — Mr  Everly,  of  Nor- 
thiews,  made  a  bet  of  £.5,  with  Mr  R.  Leach,  of 
Blackforrington,  that  he  would,  within  the  short 
space  of  one  hour,  in  his  threshing  machine,  thresh 
one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  and  bind  the  straw  in- 
to bundles.  The  performance  was  witnessed  by 
almost  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  and, 
extraordmary  to  relate,  within  47  minutes,  Mr  Ever- 
ly threshed  133  1-2  bushels,  and  bound  the  straw 
into  240  bundles— a  fact  unpaaalleled  in  the  annals 
of  agricultural  labor English,  pap. 

Gold  is  an  idol  that  can  boast  of  two  peculiari- 
ties;  it  is  worshipped  in  all  climes  without  a  sin- 
gle temple,  and  by  all  classes  without  a  single  hy- 
pocrite.— Lacon. 


True  friendship  is   like  sound  health — ics   value 
is  seldom  known  until  it  be  lost. lb. 
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For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


EFFECTS    OF  GRAIN    CROPS  UPON    OR 
CHARDS. 

J\reio  Bedford,  'i'id  Jpril,  1S41. 
Df.arSiu— I  liave  a  yming  i.rchanl  of  3  1-2 
acres,  that  is  very  promisiiis,  a'ld  lookiiiir  uncom- 
monly well.  It  has  been  planted  to  roots  for  four 
vears  successively,  and  I  had  determined  to  change 
the  crop  this  year,  and  put-in  harley  with  clover 
let  the  youncr  clover  die  and  reiiiai!i  on  the  ground 
through  the  winter:  take  a  crop  of  clover  from  it 
in  1842,  and  break  it  up  in  the  autumn  of '42,  turn 
ing  in  the  after-math,  and  again  grow  roots. 

"l  am  told  by  a  nurscry-min,  who  is  a  good  far- 
mer that  if  I  sow  barley,  or  any  kind  ot  grain,  tiiat 
whe'n  the  grain  is  cut,  the  foliage  will  irmnediately 
change  on  the  trees,  and  they  will  be  checked  in 
growUi,  nearly  or  quite  three  years,  by    one    gram 

crop. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  experi- 
ence and  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  any  informa- 
tion you  may  possess  on  the  subject.  Also,  wlr.t 
you  think  of  a  crop  of  field  peas  with  clover,  by 
way  of  a  change;  or  what  course  will    he   best  to 

pursue. 

I  look  more  to  the  fuluic  good  ot  the  orcliard, 
than  to  the  profit  of  the  crop,  and  yet  1  like  to  keep 
that  in  view. 

Please  give  me  the  name  of  the  best  pea  tor 
field  tultur'e,  the  quantity  required  for  one  acre, 
and  say  if  Messrs  Breck  &  Co.  have  them  for  sale, 

and  the  price. 

Your  answer  as  soon  as  convenient,  will  much 
obli'Te  Vour  ob't  serv't, 

GEO.  RANDALL. 

To  Allen  Putnam,  Esq.,  Boston. 
We  can  give  our   corre.^pondent  no    information 
to  be  relied'upon.     Inquiring  of   an  iiitelligpnt  ag- 
riculturist as  to  the  proper  reply  to  be  given  in  this 
case,  he  answered—"  A  few  years  since,  I   procur- 
ed trees  of  a  nursery-man,  which  failed  to  do  well. 
Mentioning  the  disappointment  to  the  man  of  whom 
I  purchased,  he  asked  what  crop  was  grown  on  the 
ground  where  they  were  set  out?  I  told  liim — bar- 
fey.     '  Why,'  said  he,  '  why  did  you    not  put  them 
in  the  fire?'     That  is  all   tiiat   I    know    about  the 
matter."     We  saw  the  yellow  leaf  on  parts  of   our 
orchard  in  the  summer  of  '157,  when  oats  were  grown 
on  the  greater  part  of  the    land  ;  while    two  small 
patches  wore  planted  to  ruta  baga.     The   trees    in 
the  vicinity    of  the  ruta  baija   generally    suffered, 
and  also  some  th.at  were  rather  remote  from    them. 
We  asked  at  tlie  time,  whether  the  ruta  baga  caus- 
ed the  harm  ?  hut  the  fact  that  some  of   the  suffer- 
]n"  trees  were  quite  distant   from    them,  caused  us  , 
to°doubt  whether  it  were  so.     The  oats   were    not  | 
thoiightof  as  the  possible    cause.      But   they    may 
have°pr<)'luced  the  injury.     This   sub|ect   deserves 
attention  ;  and  we  respectfully    solicit    informatmn 
upon  it. 

The  inquiry  relative  to  peas,  wo  are  not  able  to 
answer,  any  farther  than  to  say,  that  the  Early 
Frames  are  often  used  for  the  field,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warehouse,  at  $5 
per  bushel. 

Were  we  asked  for  advice  by  our  correspondent, 
we  would  hint  to  him  a  belief  that  ho  might  find  it 
a  good  course  to  [ilant  corn  on  his  land,  cultivate 
without  hill,  sow  his  clover  seed  about  the  middle 
of  .luly,  at  the  last  time  of  hoeing.  He  will  thus 
get  a  good  crop  ol  clover  in  '42.— Ep.  N.  E.  Far. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


ENGRAFTED  SCIONS. 


Mu  Putnam — In  none  of  the  essays  either  in 
the  N.  E.  Farmer  or  elsewhere,  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion "  whether  an  engrafted  scion  affects  the  stock 
below  the  point  of  insertion,"  does  any  reference 
appear  to  have  been  made  to  treati.^es  on  vegetable 
physiology.  If  the  propositions  laid  down  by  Pro-  1 
fessor  Liiidley,  in  "  An  Outline  of  tiie  first  princi- 
ples of  Kotaiiy,"  are  correi  I,  the  question  must  be 
answered  affirmatively.     Examine  some  of  them  : 

G7.  The  stem  is  produced  by  the  successive 
developement  of  leaf  buds,  which  elongate  in  oppo- 
site direction.^. 

''G8.  If  an  annular    incision    be    made   below  a 
branch  of  an  exogenous  plant,  the  upper  lip  of   the 
wound  heals  rapidly— the  lower    lip   does  tot:  the 
part  above  the  incision  increases  sensibly  in  diame-  , 
ter— the  part  below  does  not.  j 

"(19.  If  a  liirature  he  made  round  the  bark,  be- 
low a  branch,  the  part  above  the  ligature  swells— 
tliat  below  it  does  not  swell. 

"70.  Therefore  the  matter  which  causes  the  in- 
crease of  exogenous  plants  in  diameter,  descends. 

'^74-  In  the  spring,  the  newly  formed  wood  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  form  of  fibres  descending  from 
the  leaf-buds;  that  which  is  most  newly  formed 
lying  on  the  outside,  and  proceeding  from  the  most 
newly  developed  buds. 

"  142.  Leaf-buds  consist  of  rudimentary  leaves 
surrounding  a  vital  point,  the  tissue  of  which  is 
capable  of  elongation  upwards  in  the  form  ot  stem, 
and  downwards  in  the  form  of  wood  or  root."     &c. 


much  interest,  should  have  been  settled  long  since, 
as 't  might  have  been  by  mere  inspection.  Any 
one  having  access  to  a  nursery  which  has  been  en- 
graited  a  ?ew  years,  can  end  all  doubts  merely  by 
Tiiaking  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  a 
yonng'^Siberian  Crab,  which  had  been  engrafted  on 
a  thoni,  or  on  wood  of  another  color,  carrying  the 
section  through  the  root.  It  is  desirable  that  some 
1  one  having  the  means  should  make  the  eKamina- 
tion,  that  we  mav  have  fact  as  well  as  theory. 

The  question 'is  as  interesting  in  an  economical 
as  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Many  a  stock 
which  has  been  grafted  two  or  three  years,  has 
been  thrown  away,  merely  because  the  scion  has 
been  broken  off  or  otherwise  destroyed ;  yec  it 
may  have  produced  a  bud  below  ;  and  in  cases  of 
very  rare  varieties,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pre- 
serve the  stock  if  any  chance  of  obtaining  the  de- 
sired fruit  remained. 

I       It  must  not  be  concealed,  that  although    Profes- 
\  sor  Liiidlev  has  the  iiighest    reputation  for  accura- 
i  cy  and  proVound  learning  in    vegetable  physiology, 
I  he  may,  like  all   mortals,  be    fallible.     His    propo- 
siLions  in    the    "  Outline  of   the    first   principles  of 
Botany,"  though  laid  down  with  the  most  imposing 
precision  and  confidence,  are  contradictory.   Mode- 
rate and  candid  ciiticism  need  not  step  out  of  the 
work  itself  to  destroy    its   credit   for    intallibiliiy  ; 
yet  this  consideration  furnishes  uo    apology  tor^not 
ascertainiug  the  fact  disputed.  G. 

j       Fairport,   Ohio. 


The  above  propositions  are  selected  for  exnmi- 
nalion,  to  save  space  in  your  sheet  and  time  to  the 
reader,  should  you  consider  these  remarks  worthy 
of  notice  ;  though  the  conclusions  aimed  at  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  obvious  from  the  examination  of 
all  the  propositions  from  No.  52  to  No.    112  inclu- 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  these  propositions  may  be 
ascertained  bv  inspection  at  the  proper  seasons.— 
If  they  are  true,  it  fidlows  of  course  that  every  sci- 
on must  affect  the  slock  upon  which  it  is  engrafted  ; 
and  if  the  diameter  of  the  stock  and  of  the  scion 
wereequal.andtlieengrafting.be  made  near  the 
around,  and  the  buds  of  the  stock  rubbed  ofif,  the 
wood  from  the  scion  should  soon  envelope  the 
stock  and  furnish  roots  similar  to  those  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

But  a  scion  from  a  tree  of   vignruus   growth,  en- 
o-rafled  upon  a  stock  of  slow  growth,  indicates    its 
character  by  the  increased  size  of   the   tree  nbove 
!  the  point  of  insertion,    which  is    visible   for  many 
years,  if  the    stock    was    engrafted   free  from    the 
..round.     This  would  seem  to  favor  the  notion  that 
the  scion  does  not    aff^ect  the  stock.     On  the  other 
hand,  examine  a  Siberian  Crab,  which  has  been  en- 
grafted on  a  small  stock.     The  young  leaf-buds  of 
the  crab  nre  scarlet,    when    just   opening,  and    the 
roots  are  much  more  slender  than  those  of  the  thorn 
or  of  the  common    apple,    and  of  a  different  color, 
by  which  its  influence  and  progress  can  be  traced. 
If  the  crab  had  been  engrafted  near  the  ground,  in 
a    few  years    all  the    roots  which    support  the  tree 
will  be  found  to    be  those  of   the  crab    only  ;  and 
scarlet  buds  may  be  found    below  the    point  of   in- 
sertion, wliere  the  latter    is   at  a  dhstance  from  the 

earth. 

The    questicm    being   one    of   mere  fact,  yet  ot 


For  ifie  N.  E.  Farmer. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  CANKER  WORMS. 
Mr  Putnam— Year  after  year,  the  horticultu- 
rists of  many  parts  ot  New  England,  have  had  their 
apple  orchards  ravaged  by  that  severe  scourge,  the 
canker  worm  ;  and  many  and  various  have  been 
the  remedies  which  have  from  tifne  to  time  been 
proposed  for  the  destruction  of  that  fatal  enemy  to 
fruit  trees :  but  I  cannot  learn  that  any  of  the 
many  remedies  suggested  have  proved  entirely  ef- 
ficacious. ,  ,■      .. 

Within  a  few  days.  1  have  seen  the  public  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  consideration  of  this,  as  yet,  rem- 
ediless evil.  I  have,  I  confess,  not  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  origin  and  habits  of  the  canker  worm  ; 
but  I  conclude  that  late  in  autumn,  before  the 
fro..t  sets  in,  the  worms  descend  from  the  branches 
to  the  earth  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground 
amon^  the  roots  ofthe  trees  and  below  the  reach 
of  the" frost,  where  they  lie  securely  until  warmed 
into  active  life  by  the  invigorating  influence  of 
1  the  sun's  heat,  when  they  ascend  by  the  body  of 
the  trees  into  the  branches,  to  prey  upon  the  ten- 
der leaves  and  multiply  their  species,  &c. 

Reflecting  upon   this  deplorable  evil,  it  has  oc 
curred  to  me  that  the  worms  may  be  eff-ectual  y  de- 
stroyed by  adopting  the  following  remedy  :-lnthe 
autumn  and  spring-in  the  former,  just  before   the 
earth  is  frozen,  and  in  the  latter,  as  soon    as  possi- 
ble  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground-dig  up  the 
earth  around  the  trees  in  a  few  places,  to  the  depth 
to  which  the  worms    penetrate,  and    place  in   each  | 
hole  small  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  and  also  thrown 
corn  under  the  trees,  to  the  extent  of   the  diameter, 
of  the  branches  ;  this  done    under  every  tree,   turn, 
i„to  the  orchard  a  few  hogs,  and  they,  in  rooting  to, 
find  the  corn,  will   turn  up    and    kill    many  of  the;, 
worms,  and  expose  those  not    killed    to  the    heavy  < 
night  frosts,  which    will    destroy    them.     In   order. 
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that  the  work  of  destruction  may  be  tliorouglily 
accomplished,  the  same  operation  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  If  this  act  is  perforincd  prop- 
erly, I  feel  confident  that  the  canker  worm  will  be 
effectually  destroyed  ;  and  as  the  operation  will 
not  be  attended  with  much  loss  of  time,  labor  or 
expense,  it  will  be  well  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
lovers  of  delicious  fruit  and  yood  cider,  to  try  the 
experiment.  Yours,  VIATOR. 

Hogs  Treading  Clay. 
P.  S. — Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  use  a 
large  (luantity  of  clay  mortar.  I  was  so  circum- 
stanced that  I  had  not,  and  could  not  hire  oxen  to 
perform  the  labor  of  treading  the  clay  ;  but  it  oc- 
:urred  to  mc,  that  my  own  and  my  neighbors'  hogs 
night  be  inilured  to  perform  that  labor.  I  accord- 
ingly prepared  the  bed  with  clay,  and  threw  over 
it  the  necessary  qiinntity  of  water  to  render  the 
clay  plastic,  and  llien  strewed  over  the  mass  a 
peck  of  shelled  corn  and  drove  the  hogs  on  to  the 
bed.  In  pursuit  nf  the  corn,  they  commenced  with 
avidity  the  labor  of  rooting  up  and  treading  out 
the  clay,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  little  time, 
the  entire  bed  of  clay  was  thoroughly  reduced  into 
the  most  uniform  and  plastic  mortar.  When  the 
hogs  flagged  a  little,  a  few  more  handsfull  of  corn 
were  strewed  upon  the  clay  bed,  and  they  resutned 
their  labor  with  renewed  vigor.  This  hint  may 
prove  useful  to  brick-makers  and  others  who  may 
have  occasion  to  prepare  large  quantities  of  clay 
for  making  bricks  or  other  purposes,  and  who  have 
not  oxen  to  perform  the  labor. 

[nT""  Viator"  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  the 
canker  worm  does  not  descend  to  the  earth  until 
the  cold  of  autumn  drives  him  down.  These  worms 
bury  themselves  as  early  as  the  first  of  August, 
and  undergo  their  transformations  from  worms  to 
grubs  and  moths,  belore  the  arrival  of  winter.  Many 
of  them  ascend  the  trees  in  the  warm  nights  which 
sometimes  occur  late  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  If  resort- 
ed to  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  the  plan  propnsi'd  by  our 
correspondent  might  be  of  some  service  in  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  these  destroyers  of  our  trees. — 
This  communication  leads  us  to  allude  to  a  process 
employed  by  Satnuel  P.  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Danvers, 
for  the  destruction  of  this  worm,  which  we  hope  to 
lay  before  the  public  in  his  own  words,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  He  removes  all  the  earth 
that  is  within  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches.  This  earth  is  carted  away  in  August. 
Other  earth  mixed  with  some  manure,  is  substitu- 
ted in  its  place.  This  pmcoss  has  protected  his 
trees  from  the  worm  and  been  highly  conducive  to 
their  growth Ed.  N.  E.  Far. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CURE  FOR  BLIND  STAGGERS,  &c.  IN  HOGS. 
Mr  PuTNAJi— Sir — I  noticed  in  No.  3!)  of  your 
paper,  a  communication  under  the  signature  of  "  K. 
L.,"  taken  from  the  Albany  Cultivator,  in  which 
the  writer  says  he  has  "  lost  twenty  valuable  pigs 
by  blind  staggers,  consumption,  and  many  without 
any  apparent  cause,  within  the  last  six  months;" 
and  asks,  "  is  there  no  remedy  ?"  The  writer  says 
he  has  "  looked  to  books  in  vain  for  information;" 
and,  as  he  still  asks  for  "  pig  and  cattle  remedies," 
(as  he  calls  them,)  I  thought  I  would  try  to  gtve 
him  some  information  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper. 


As  to  blind  staggers,  I  consider  the  dijsea^c!  easi- 
ly cured.  How  the  disease  originates,  I  cannot 
positively  state  ;  but  I  lliink  from  what  I  have  seen, 
it  may  originate  from  a  filthy  sty,  where  there  is 
not  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  or  in  keeping  hogs 
alwaysshiit  up  in  a  pen,  without  giving  them  fresh 
dirt,  or  letting  them  out  where  they  can  get  it 
themselves.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusioi:,  as 
more  than  three  I'ourths  of  those  I  have  seen  afi'ect- 
cd,  were  those  who  were  not  permitted  free  access 
to  the  air  and  earth.  Again:  this  disease  may 
originate  by  the  issues  upon  the  inside  of  the  legs 
getting  slopped  up. 

The  editor  of  the  Cultivator  rcoomnionds  giving 
hogs  charcoal  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  This 
may  do,  I  think,  much  good  ;  but  as  there  are  but 
few  who  have  fully  learned  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  "Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  I  will 
now  give  a  remedy.  When  it  is  found  that  one 
of  your  hogs  has  the  blind  staggers,  no  time  should 
be  lost;  but  you  should  proceed  to  give  your  hog, 
as  soon  as  possible,  something  that  is  warming 
within.  The  first  remedy  I  ever  tried  was  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur,  hen  manure  and  Ciyenne  pepper, 
with  milk  eiioU;/h  to  make  it  about  as  thick  as  por- 
ridge— given  to  the  hog  as  warm  as  he  can  bear  it. 
Late  years,  I  have  used  nothing  but  new  rum  and 
pepper,  giving  as  much  as  I  could  make  them  take 
with  a  spoon.  Bei'oie  you  give  them  any  thing,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  some  soft  oil  and  pour  upon 
the  issues  on  their  legs  and  give  them  a  smart  rub- 
bing with  a  cob.  With  these  medicines  I  have 
cured  those  who  seemed  to  be  almost  dead,  and  if 
I  were  near,  I  would  agree  to  cure  all  entirely  of 
the  blind  staggers  for  25  tents  apiece.  In  case 
after  taking  this  medicine  the  hog  should  remain 
blind,  his  head  should  be  cut  open  with  a  sharp 
knife,  between  the  ears,  to  the  skull  bone,  and  the 
wound  filled  with  fine  salt,  taking  care  not  to  bring 
the  knife  so  far  back  as  to  have  it  slip  off  the  skull 
bone  into  the  back  of  the  neck.  I  once  cured  a 
shoat  for  a  Mr  K.,  in  Hillsboro',  N.  H.,  in  the  man- 
ner 1  have  described  above,  who  thought  I  was 
very  cruel  to  cut  such  a  large  place  in  his  pig's 
head,  and  more  cruel  because  I  charged  him  a  shil- 
ling for  my  services. 

"  R.  L."  says  many  of  his  pigs  died  without  any 
apparent  cause.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  him  what 
to  do  in  this  last  case ;  but  a  thought  suggested 
itself  that  they  mij  hthave  died  of  the  "  black  tooth." 
'I  his  disease  may  be  easily  known  by  examining 
the  tushes,  which  will  be  very  black  ;  and  to  cure 
the  hog  so  affcctod,  they  shoi  Id  be  immediately 
drawn  out  with  a  pair  of  pincers. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  M.  HARTWELL. 

Medford,  Mass 


For  tile  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WEST. 
The  valley  of  the  Fox  river  and  the  country 
around  Lake  Winnebago,  have  from  the  earliest 
times  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  t'leir 
scenery,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  great  natural 
resources.  All  travellers,  from  Father  Margrette 
down  to  those  of  this  day,  have  been  enraptured 
with  its  beauty  of  forest  and  river,  prairie  and  lake  ; 
its  forests  where  the  bears  and  deer  are  still  nu- 
incrous  ;  its  prairie,  where  the  buffalo  once  roamed 
in  vast  herds,  now  gone  hundreds  of  miles  west  of 
the  Mississippi ;  the  rivers  and  lakes,  abounding  in 
fish  ;  the  tall  wild  rice  stalks  shooting  up  from  the 


pebbly  bottom  through  the  clear  and  bright  waters, 
wavinir  their  richly  loaded  heads  in  embattled  ranks 
— the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  the  feathered  tribes, 
who  feed  and  fatten  on  the  rich  spoil  ;— the  beau- 
tiful shores,  the  long  slopes  of  prairie  and  open- 
ings, or  the  forest  rising  like  an  amphitheatre  al- 
ternately on  either  hand,  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
abounding  in  wild  fruits.  Almost  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  and  limestone  are  found  every  where  in 
the  Territory  (Wisconsin.)  All  these  advantages 
combined,  make  it  a  paradise  for  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate of  this  chosen  people  whom  God  has  ap- 
pointed to  build  up  the  waste  places  of  the  new 
world,  and  make  "  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  a 
rose." 

'T  is  here  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  region, 
1  have  located  myself.  My  "log  cabin"  was  built 
last  season,  a  few  acres  of  land  broke  up  and  en- 
closed, in  western  parlance.  Connected  with  my 
farming  establishment  1  keep  a  small  stock  of  such 
articles  as  find  ready  sale  in  so  new  a  country. — 
If  the  plough  and  any  articles  that  I  may  order, 
should  meet  with  favor,  a  market  for  other  things 
from  your  house  may  be  found.  In  the  meantime, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  J.  R.  PEASE. 

Though  well  pleased  with  our  native  New  Eng- 
land as  a  home,  and  persuaded  that  our  young  far- 
mers may  do  well  in  Yankee  land,  yet  we  find 
pleasure  in  well  written  descriptions  of  the  beau- 
ties and  riches  of  the  far  west,  and  willingly  in- 
dulge our  readers  with  a  perusal  of  the  above  ap- 
pendage to  a  business  letter  to  Messrs  J.  Breck  & 
Co. — Ed. 


p'or  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CANADA   THISTLES. 
Mr  Editor — Sir — If  you    think    this    worth    a 
place  in  your  paper,  insert  it  if  you  please. 

To  Extricate  Canada  Thistles. — Pasture  your 
land  with  neat  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep,  and  mow 
the  thistles  three  times  in  a  season  ; — the  first 
time  as  soon  as  the  first  blossom  appears;  also  the 
second  and  third  times,  and  in  most  cases  you  will 
have  very  few  to  mow  the  third  year. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


Tim  Two  Farmers. — Two  farmers,  who  were 
neighbors,  had  their  crops  of  early  peas  killed  by 
ihe  frost.  One  of  them  came  to  condole  with  the 
other  on  their  misfortune. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  he,  "  how  unfortunate  we  have 
been,  neighbor!  Do  you  know  that  I  have  done 
nothing  but  fret  ever  since.  But,  bless  me!  you 
seem  to  have  a  fine,  healthy  crop  coming  up  just 
now.     What  are  these  .'" 

"These?"  cried  the  other,  "  why  these  are  what 
I  sowed  immediately  after  my  loss." 

"What!  come  up  already!"  e.vclaimed  the  frel- 
ter. 

"  Yes — while  you  were  fretting,  I  was  working." 
"  What,  and  don 't  you    fret    when  you    have   a 
loss  ?" 

"  Not  until  I  have  repaired  the  mischief." 
"  Why  then  you  have  no  need  to  fret  at  all." 
"  True,"  replied  the  industrious  gardener,  "and 
that 's  the  very  reason:  in  truth,  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  have  no  longer  reason  to  think  of  misfortune,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  many  might  be  repaired  by 
alacrity  and  energy." 
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to  learn  upon  llio  subject,  and  should  be   gratified  to   re- 
ceive communications  relating  to  tliis  crop. 


POTATOES. 

Can  any  one  give  us  vnluabie   information    regarding 
the  cultivation  of  ihia  root  ?  (we  call  it  root    fur   conve- 
nience   sake.)     Our    own    experience    will)    il  has    not 
been  attended  with  Buch  success  as  to  give  us  any   con- 
fidence that  our  mode  of  treatment   has   meiils   enough 
to  entitle  it  10  public  mention.     And  yet   in  the  hope  of 
drawing  information   from    other   sources,   our   process 
will  be  given.     On  half  the   land,  perhaps,  used  for  this 
crop,  tood  manure,  fresh  from  the  barn  cellar,  has   been 
ploughed  in   at  the  rate  of  three    cords  to    ihe    acre — as 
much  more  has  been  put  in  the  hill.     Sometimes — often 
indeed— no  part  of  the  manure  is  ploughed  in,  but  all  is 
put  in  the  hill — that  is,  from  3  to  5  cords    are  thus    used 
per    acre.     The    ground    is    generally    neic — i.    e.  neii'bj 
broken  up.     'l"he  hills  are  3  1-2  ftet  apart    each    way.— 
Nearly  20  bushels  of  seed  is  put    upon    the   acre.     The 
lirger  potatoes  are  cut  into  two,  and  two  or  three  pieces 
are  put  in  each  hill,  directly  upon  or  into  the  dung.   The 
varieties  are  the  Long  Red  and  the  Richardson.     These 
are  but  local  names,  and  may  not  be  extensively  under- 
stood.    The  Long  Red   is  an   eld  variety,  once    famous 
for  its  productiveness,  and  still  we   find  it  naore  prolific 
than  Kidneys,  Chenangoes,  Blues,  Whites,  or  any  other 
kind  (not  excepting  even  Rohans)    which  we    cultivate. 
Its  name  is  descriptive  of  its  appearance  ;  the  vine  of  it 
grows  large,  and  continues  green  until    late  in    autumn. 
The  Richnrdson  resembles  the    Chenango   in  form,  and 
is  by  many  considered  identical    with    it.     We   think  it 
differs,  being  in    color    more    blue,  both    internally  and 
cxterniilly — being  also   larger    and    coarser — more    pro- 
ductive, but  less  mealy  and  palatable.     These  Iwo  kinds 
have  succeeded  belter  with  us  than  any  others  ;  and  yet 
these  best  have  not  probably  averaged   us  more  than  'JiO 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  last  five  years.     In  the   cultiva- 
tion of  these  it  has  been    customary  to    plough    between 
the  hills  both    ways,  and    to  hoe   twice  or   three  limes. 
We  have  many  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  our  course; 
any  reprehension  will  give  us  no  annoyance. 

We  presume  that  it  is  better  to  cultivate  in  drills  than 
in  hills  ;  better  to  spread  at  least  half  of  the  manure 
than  to  put  a  large  quantity  in  thd  hill  only.  Coarse 
manure  is  better  than  fine  ;  swaid  land  is  better  th.ii* 
that  which  has  been  rendered  fine  and  compact  by  re- 
cent cultivation.     Such  is  the  comm()n  opinion. 

We  have  some  conjectures  in  relation  to  the  wanls  of 
this  crop,  which  liave  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
publicly  expressed  by  any  one.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
sward  lands  and  coarse  manure  are  peculiarly  servicea- 
ble, not  because  they,  of  themselves,  furnish  this  crop 
with  its  appropriate  nourishment  more  freely  and  fully 
than  finer  and  richer  soils  and  maaures,  but  because 
they  admit  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  For  instance, 
should  one  bury  in  the  potato  hill,  in  a  rich  garden  soil, 
a  peck  of  brush,  bushes,  cornstalks,  straw  or  any  other 
BUbslanco  which  would  furnish  a  sufficient  ventilation, 
we  should  expect  a  good  crop  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  This  opinion  has  grown  out  of  the  obierva- 
tions  of  seyoral  eeasont,  in  which  we  have  noticed, 
while  harvesting  the  crop,  that  those  hills  in  which  the 
air  had  the  freest  pastages,  gave  the  greatest  yield.  We 
give  this  as  an  opinion  merely,  but  hare  much  confi- 
dence in  its  correctness. 

In  relation  to  this  crop,  we  do  not  assume  to  give  in- 
struction;  for  our  own  success  with  it,  or  rather  our 
failure  with  it,  has  been  such  that  we  hare    ever      thing 


PUMPKINS. 
A  custom,  not  uncommon,  of  rairing  these  among 
corn,  is  injudicious,  especially  so  where  the  land  is  in 
good  lillh,  and  where  the  corn  stands  thick  upon  the 
ground.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  injury  to  the 
corn  outweighs  the  value  of  the  pumpkins.  But  this 
crop  is  worth  cultivating.  A  good  course  of  procedure 
is  to  mark  or  furrow  out  a  field  with  rows  four  (ect  or 
more  apart  each  may.  Plant  each  hill  in  every  oilier 
row  with  corn.  Then  in  the  remaining  rows  plant  eve- 
ry other  hill  wilh  pumpkins.  This  will  make  the  hills 
of  vines  ei^'hl  feet  apart ;  it  will  give  a  half  crop  of  corn 
and  a  good  crop  of  pumpkins.  We  prefer  for  cattle  the 
variety  which  grows  large  and  has  a  soft  shell. 

Squashes  may  be  very  profitably  planted   in  the  same 
way. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 
We  publish  today  a  lengthy  communication  upon  this 
subject.  The  tone  of  the  article  indicates  an  entire  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  Mr  Strong  that  his  rods  have  pow- 
er in  all  cases  to  scatter  the  thunderbolt  and  render  il 
harmless.  Itcan  hardly  be  expected  that  communily 
will  possess  the  same  confidence  : — we  do  not. 

It  is  generally  known,  we   suppose,  that  the   electric 
fluid  can  be  taken  from  a  body  highly    charged    with  it, 
xoi:houl  any  explosion,  previdud  sharp  points  are  used  as 
conductors.     This  well  established    fact  is  kept    in  view 
by  Mr  S.,  and  his  rods  are   doubtless  more    etfectual  for 
protection    against    lightning,    than    any  others    known 
among    us.     Of  the    prudence  of  using    conductors    of 
electricity  upon  our  dwellings,  there  can  be  lillle  doubt 
The  laws  which  govern  the  lighlning'scourse  are  proba^ 
biy  as  fixed  and  unvarying  as  those    whieh   compel  wa- 
ter to  run  along  the  surface  of  the  lowest  ground.     And 
if  the  laws  of  the    movements  of  the   electric   fluid   are 
known,  it  is  as  much  in  the  power  of  man  to   make  for 
the  lightning  a  path  which  it  will    fiillow,  as  it   is  to  dig 
out  a  channel  in  which  the  water   will  flow.     But  there 
is  not  the  same  confidence  in  community    that  the  laws 
which  direct  the  lightning's  course  are  well  understood, 
as  ihere  is  that   we    know  how    water  will    move.     We 
cannot  have  the  same  confidence    that  one   can  make  a 
path  in  which  the  lightning  will  run    invisibly    down  or 
away  from  the  sides  of  our  dwellings,    as  we   have    that 
the  water  falling  upon  the  roof  will  go  down  the  water- 
spouts.    And  yet  the  electric  fluid  has  been  so  fre(|Uent- 
ly  eiperimented  with  and  used  from  the  days  of  Frank- 
lin to  the  present  hour,  and  its  laws  are  so  well  learned, 
that   the  probability  is  great  that  rods   may  be   so  con- 
structed and  so  fixed  upon  our  buildings  that  the   light- 
ning will  almost  certainly  be  led  away  from  us. 

Undoubtedly  Mr  Slrcmg's  rods  will  serve  as  a  desira- 
ble and  important  protection  in  most  instances.  As  far 
as  our  advice  may  hare  influence,  wo  would  use  it  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  conductors  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
repeat  our  doubt  whether  any  ordinary  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  will  be  found  adequate  to  full  protection  in 
some  rare  instances  in  which  a  cloud  or  tho  earth  is 
charged  most  highly  with  the  electric  fluid. 

A  model  of  the  rods  in  question  has  been  examined 
in  our  own  oSice,  and  ihe  principles  of  their  construc- 
tion are  obviously  sound.  i(  our  information  is  correct, 
the  expense  of  the  iron  rods  is  10,  and  that  of  the  copper 
15  cents  per  fool,  when  fixed  upoo  the  building. 


(Ij"The  following  remarks  of  B.  are  much  lo  the  point 
on  a  debatable  question  ;  and  it  will  give  us  pleasure  to 
hear  from  him  upon  other  topics. 

COMPARATlVi:   WORTH  OF  NORTHERN  AND 
SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 
Mr  Editor — Having  lately   seen   some  discussion  in 
the  papers  respecting  the  comparative    merits  of  North- 
ern and  Southern    clover,  I  lack  the    liberty  o(    sending 
you  the  result  of  my    own    experience    on  the    subject. 
Eight  years  since,  necessity  obliged  me  to  use  Southern 
seed.     Since  that  time  I  have  sowed  more    or  less  of  it 
every  year,  and  though  contrary  to  ihe  common  opinion 
in  this  vicinity,  give   it    the    preference    for  the    reasons 
that  follow.     It  starls  earlier  and  thug  gets  better  rooted 
the  first  year;   it  is  much  less  liable  lo  ledge,  consequent- 
ly gives  the  other  grasses  sown  wilh  it  a  better  chance  ; 
it  will  also  stay  in  the  ground  longer  than   the  Northern 
clover  ;  and  lastly,  the  quality  of  tho  hay    is  very    supe- 
rior.    If  it  is  an  object  for  farmers  to   crowd  their   barns 
with  clover  hay  an  coarse  as  raspberry  bushes,  or  if  bulk 
makes  amends  for  every  thing  else,  then  sow    Northern 
seed;  but  if  fine,  sweet  and  heavy    hay  that    cattle   wilt 
eat  clean,  is  desired,  then  get   seed  from    the  south.     It 
is  impossible  to  make  very  coarse  clover  without    losing 
many  of  lh»  heads  and  leaves,  but   the   smaller  sialks  of 
the  Southern   present   no   such   difficulty.     If  any  one 
will  take  the   trouble  of  stripping  the  heads  and   leaves 
from  n  given  number  of  stalks  of  each  kind,  the    South- 
ern will  be  found  the  heavier  of  the  two,  leaving  all  the 
extra  weight  and  bulk  of  the  Northern  in  stalks  that  no 
animal  will  eat.     Southern  clover  is    somelhiiig   earlier 
than  Northern,  and  will  in  common   seasons    head  out  a 
second  time,   llius  presenting  a   good    afler-crop   f')r  the 
scythe  ;  but  as   the  second  mowing    kills   many  of  the 
roots,  1  prefer  letting  it  stand  til!    ripe,  when   the    heads 
can  be  gathered  for  seed  with  a  rake  or  comb,  and  leave 
the  crop  to  be  slightly  fed  afterwards. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statements,  try  the  experiment  for  himself,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  his  prejudices  would  vanish.  My  soil  is  a  rich 
clay  loam  of  two  feet,  on  u  hard  gravel  pan.  This  is 
mentioned,  as  perhaps  iliflrerent  soils  would  give  different 
results.  With  Northern  seed,  my  first  year's  mowing 
has  not  been  worth  half  price  per  ton,  having  invariably 
lodged — consequently  the  lower  leaves  were  tuned  yel- 
low and  fell  off' in  making,  while  the  mould  adhered  to 
the  stalks,  making  the  hay  smoky  when  fed  out  in  the 
winter  ; — in  fact,  I  could  never  make  any  creature  do 
more  ihan  pick  ofl'  the  heads,  rejecting  all  the  rest. 
Kennebec  Co.,  Me.  B. 


LINDLEY'S  HORTICULTURE. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  "  Tho  Theory  ofHor- 
ticulture,  by  John  Lindley,"  first  American  edition, 
with  notes.  New  York,  Wiley  &  Putnam;  Boston, 
C.  C.  Little  &  Co. 


The  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener  states  that  tansey 
and  wormwood  planted  nearly  in  contact  with  peach 
trees,  will  protect  them  from  the  moth-like  worm. 


THAT  CUCUMBER. 

Mr  Breck — Sir— The  credit  of  raising  "  the  first  Co- 
cumber  in  the  market"  this  year,  belongs  lo  Thomcis 
Crawfiird,  a  very  ingenious  and  industrious  Irishman  la 
my  employ.  Having  servrd  an  appreniiceship  of  ten 
years  in  the  business  of  gardening,  in  the  father-land,  h« 
has  attained  a  skill  in  horliculuiral  pursuits  seldom 
equalled.  This  statement  is  due  Mr  Ciawford,  who 
promises  to  send  you,  very  soon,  somi!  of  his  seeds,, 
which  are  of  the  first  quality,  as  well  as  a  second  cucum- 
ber measuring  not  less  than  20  inches,  when  you  shaU 
have  succeeded,  in  warmer  weather,  and  wilh  a  better 
appelite,  in  diminishing  the  '*=ng'''_°'^.'!"^. /"".f.-. 
Yours,  with  esteem,  ■" "" 

Bedford,  May  \st,  1841. 


F.  W.R.  EMERY. 


New  potatoes  have  appeared  at  Richmond,  Va.    The 
Star,  of  that  place,  says  it  takes  six  for  a  mouthful! 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 

Reported  for  the  New  Enpl.ina  I'armer. 
Ran<eof  the  Tliennonieter  at  tlie  (ianieiiof  tlie  proprietors 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  BrigUlon,  Masa.   in  a  shaded 
Northerly  cicposiire,  week  ending  May  2. 


May,  1341.       |  7A.M.  |  12,  M.  |  S.P.M.  |    Wind. 
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Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednasday, 

Thuisday, 

Friday, 

Sal  irday, 

Sui.day, 

Cloudy  with  some  rain  erery  day  this  week  except  Wed- 
nesday and 'I'hursday.  Season  continues  very  backward 
6  0  clock,  Monday,  May  3,  ground  while  with  snow  and  fall- 
ing vervlast. 
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BRIGHTON   MARKKT. -MoNUAT,    May   3,    IH41. 
Reponeil  for  the  New  Enulnnd  Fnrmer. 

At  Market  260  Beef  Cattle,  10  pair  of  Working 
Oien,  12  Cows  and  Calves,  140  Sheep,  and  830  swine. 

About  45  Beef  Cattle  unsold. 

I'rices  —  Heef  Cuttle— We  reduce  our  quotations  to 
conform  to  sales.  First  qualilv,  |7  00  a  7  25.  Second 
quality,  $(i  50  a  6  75.  Third  quality,  $5  75  a  (j  25.  One 
or  two  yoke  extra  were  sold  for  $7  50. 

Working  Omji— Sales  $70,  and  $85. 

Cows  and  6'o/rcs.— Sales,  $20,  $28,  and  $35. 

Skecp. —  I'rices  not  obtained. 

.S'?o(He.  —A   small    advance   effected.     Lots  to  peddle 

4  3-4  and   5    for    sows,    and    5  3-4    and    6    for   barrows 
Large  selecied   barrows,   5   3-4  and  6.     At   retail   from 

5  1-2  to  7. 


WILLIS'S  LATEST  IMPROVED  SEED  SOWER, 

Willis'slatest  Improved  Seed  .Sower,  invented  iho  last  sea- 
son  5  one  of  the  most  perfect  machines  ever  introduced  for 
the  purpose.  In  using  ihis  machine,  the  farmer  mav  be  cer- 
tain that  his  seea  is  put  inlo  the  ground,  and  at  the  same 
lime  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  has  bean  a  great 
diHiculty  in  machines  lor  sowing  garden  seeds;  ihev  are 
very  apt  to  clog  up,  and  the  farmer  might  go  over  an  acre  of 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  this  ;  it  is  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  clog.  In  using  this  sow- 
er, the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  his  seed,  and  do  the  work 
atlfsslhan  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the  common  way  of 
sowing  seeds,  and  have  it  done  in  a  much  better  manner  ■ 
It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  over  and 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  any  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds  ;  say  Rula  Baga,  Mangel  Wurlzcl,  Turnius,  Carrots, 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions,  li  i.,  highly  recommended  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  it  the  past  season 
Hor  sale  at    t..e  N.  K.    Agricultural    Warehouse   and   Seed 

*'°:''  \  „  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


PLUMS,  PEARS,  GOOSBERRIES,  &c. 

Just  received    by  JO.SEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  fromLon- 
don,  a  fine   assortment  of   Plum  and  Pear  Trees   which   are 
offered  at  reduced  prices,  including  the  following 
PEARS. 

Cattilae, 


Belle  Lucrative, 
Moulle  Bouche, 
Josephine, 
Beurre  Spence, 

"    Capiamont, 

"     Bosc, 

"     Diel 

"     d'Aremhurgh 
Easter  Beurre, 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  iceekly. 
SEEDS.     Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.     Red  Top 
new  seed    by  the  bag  59  to  55  c.       Clover-Northern,  13c' 
—Southern,  8  to  9  c.       Flax  Seed,  Si,  37  to  1  50  bu.      Lu- 
cerne, 2.5  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S3  37— Genesee  8s  31— Ohio 
«5  12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  none  —Round  Yel- 
low 62— Southern  Flat  Yellow  67— While  54. —  Rye- 
Northern  CO  to  55— Southern  50  to  65.  Oats-Soulhern  30 
lo  31— Northern  .35  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS.      Beef-Mess    Slo  50   to    11  00-Prime 
46  30-No.   1   S9  00.     Pork-Estra-15  00-Clear  14  60- 
Mess   Sl3  00.      Hams-Norlheru    9  c.    per   lb-Southern 
none.      Lard  — Boston    9  c   per  lb.— Southern,  8  to   8  l-a' 
SV,'"',''T,''"'"''  '^  '"22-Firkin  12  to  IS-Shippmg  8  to  u' 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c— Pigs  5  c. 
^UL^JS'  '°";  ^22  50  to  25- Eastern   Screwed   314  30. 
Cnfc.t^&c. — Old  11  c — News 
EGG.S,  12  a  14. 

WOOL-The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
IS  but  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  IS  also  moderale.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed 
Ih.  50  to  55  c,---Amencan  full  blood,  washed,  47  to  50— Do 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46-Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  3B  to 
o^7  n/"n™"""™u''"v  ^°'"  37-Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23- Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10-- 
Buenos  Ayres  unpiclted,  7  to  10-Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  10  4b-No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42-No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
— No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


Brightob,  nkar  Boston, 

Situated  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Hoad,--5  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  he" 
leave  to  inlorm  iheir  friends  and  the  public,  thai 
Ihej- are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount 
lor  horest  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exouc 
r>  D  "  I     '^m''   '•'''l';'^'   '"eluding  all    ihe    varieties    of 

Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 
Vines— Shrubs,  Green  House  Plants,  &c 
Catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursen'. 
frees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safely  in  long  voya-ges 
Orders  left  at  the  New  England  .Seed  Store  of  J    Breck  & 

fhe-H  f  n'  =""*'^'  ^.r]'  ^''^''"  ^'^"'-  «■"'  f'"  delivered 
the  clay  following,  and  left  at  any  part  of  the  city,  free  of 
expense.  "  ■   '' 

Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  to   the   subscribers 

Pn„l„      M  ■       „      u  ^-^^^  WINSHIP.    ' 

tirighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1841. 


Williams'  Bon  Chrctian  or  i 
Bartlelt,  | 

Jargonell  d'Epagne, 
Echasserie, 
Urbaniste, 

Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
St.  Chislain, 
I  Madaline  d'Carne. 
PLUM.S. 

New  Orleans, 
Imperatrice, 
Reine  Claude, 
Royal  d'Tours. 


Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage, 
Diamond, 
Washington, 
Golden  drop. 

Gooseberries,  While  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
every  article  m  the  Nursery  line  furnished  at  short  notice 

JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  62  North    Market  Boston 

April  7,  1841. 

GRINDSTOIVES. 

An  exlensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstoi-es 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMl  C.  LOMBAIvll 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf  isiy.  Nov  f? 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS,   &c 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  .Seed  Store  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  street 
would  inform  their  cusiomers  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  exlensive  assortment  of  Agri- 
culluial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Slates.  Part  of  which  are  the  following  : 
1000  Howard's    Patent    Cast  I  100  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 


BEDFORD  OATS. 

Just  received  60  bushels  of  superior  Bedford  Oats  This 
variety  is  ighly  recommended,  it  not  being  liable  to  blast' 
and  very  productive.     For  sale  by  ' 

"'"•'^'I'l'  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


HOVEY'S  NEW  SEEDLIWG  STRAWBERRY. 

This  splendid  variety  of  the  Strswberry  (originated  in 
1334)  isnowoffersdfor  sale  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest 
size,  often  measuring  6  to  6  inches  in  circumferance,  hand- 
somely formed— of  a  deep  red  color— exceedingly  high  fla- 
Tored-and  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties,  \i  quarts 
having  been  gathered  from  a  l>ed  3  feet  by  12  Th-  vines 
are  vigorous  and  hardy.  Sianding  our  severe  winters  with, 
out  protection? 

The  fruit  has  been  exhibited  at  the    Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural .Society  in  1838,  '39,  and  '40,  where  ii  attracted  more 
■    attention  than  any  other  variety  ;  and   each  season  obtained 
a  premium.      It  has  every   good  quality  to  rscommend    a; 
Strawberry  to  tultivatinn.      The  Spring  is  the  most  favora- 
life  time  for  plajiling  in  this  climate.     Plants  t5  per  dozen 
,       Also,  all  the  old  estabUshed  varieties  of  Strawberries,  from 
I  *1  to  2,  per  hundred  plants. 

Orders  addressed  to  us,  will  be  immediately  attended  to 
I  and  tiie  plants  packed  and  forwarded  with  dispatch 
,       -,  HOVEV  &.  CO.,  SEED.Mi,., 

,       May  S  4y  7  Merchants'  Row,  near  State  st. 

DURHAM  COW    FOR  SALE. 

A  young  full  blooded  Durham   Cow   and  her  calf— a  very 

S^i'iJTA'i^t.c"',""''  '^."7''''  P='"i':"l"-     Apply  10  EDWARD 
;  TfilCOMB,  Jr.,  Newburyport.  May  6 


SUPKRIOR  SEED  BARLEY. 

100  bushels  of  extra  heavy  and  clean  Seed  Barley.  Also 
30  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  new  and  superior 
variety,  for  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


BLACK  SEA  W^IIKAT. 

Received  from  Vermont,    30   hushels   Black    Sea  Wheat 
Also,  20  bushels    Italian  Spring  Wheat,  raised   in  Warren 

,.■,'^'""^^■^''5'  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.    ' 

March  31. 


Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do 
200  Cultivators. 
100  Greene's  Straw  Cutters. 


50  Willis' 
100  Common 
Uio     Willis' 
Shellers. 

50  Common 


do. 
do. 
Patent 

do 


do 
do 
Corn 

do. 


2o0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
50      '*     Vegetable  Cutters 
50  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1600  Doz-  Scythe  Stones. 
3000    '■     Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17,. 


Common        do. 
100    "     Spades. 
500    "     Grass  Scythes. 
300    "     Patent  Snaiths, 
200    "     Common    do. 
600    "     Hay  Rakes. 
200    "     Garden  do. 
200    "     Manure  Forks. 
300    "     Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100         Draft       do. 
500  Tie  up     do. 

60  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 

25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

DR  CHARLES  M.  WOOD,  Veterinary  Sursreon 
respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  from  Blossom  St.,  to  69  Carver  St.  All  orders  left 
at  his  house,  or  at  the  stable  of  Wm.  Forbes,  No.  7  Sudbury 
St,,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  gralefully  acknowl- 
'^j^'^  A"  diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle  or  Swine,  are  attend- 
ed to.     Also,  castrating  ami  spaying. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  occasion   for 
his  services,  and  arc   unacquainted  with  his  practice   he  is 
noluely  permitted  to  refer  lo  the  fnlkn^nc  gentlemen  who 
have  employed  him  for  a  nunvber  of  years  past. 
Wm.  Forbes 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  otTer  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful Herbaceous  Plants,  including  20  varieties  P'hlox,  Pe- 
rennial Coreopsis  of  sorts,  Delphinium,  Campanulas  in 
great  vaneiy,  Double  Pinks,  Dracocephalums,  Double  Scar- 
let Lyehnes,  l>ouble  Ragged  Robbin,  Spireas  of  sorts.  Iris  do 
with  a  great  variety  of  others.  Also,  Honeysuckle!,  Roses, 
and  other  ornamental  Shrubs. 


Wm.  J.  Niles, 
Joshua  Seward, 
J.  B.  Read, 
James  F.  Fullham, 
Wm.  P.  Loring, 
Joseph  C.  Pray. 
Boston,  April  28. 


Williams  &  PearsQi^, 
Geo.  Meacham, 
S.  K.  Bayley, 
L.  Mavnard, 
Lsaac  Foster, 
Arlcmas  White, 
Brown  &  Sevrenee. 


tJRAPE  VINES. 

Extra  large  Isabella  Grape  Vines    for  sale  as  above 
Also,  Giant  and  Early  Wilmot  Rhubarb  Plants,  and  As- 
paragus Roots  J.  BRECK  &  CO 
April  28 


SWEET  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO  ,  a  supply 
of  Sweet  Potato  Slipi.     No  6»,  North  Market  st. 
April  2S. 


P  URE  SPERSI  OIL, 

EDMUND  T.   HASTINGS  &  CO.,  No.   lot  State  St, 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  Winter,  Springand  Fall  Sperm  Oil 
bleached  and    unbleached  ;  which   they   warrant    to   h«  of 
thejiest  quality    and    to    burn  witbojit  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 


Boston,  Jim.  1,  1841,. 


isijr 


FENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  Engliind,  10,000  feet  Chains,  suitable 
for  Fences  or  other  purposes.  For  sale  by  J,  BRECK  & 
CO.j  No.  68  North  Market  St.  '         Apriiai 


BONE   MILLS. 

The  subscriber  oOers  for  sale  Bone  Mills  on  a  new  and 
improved  plan,  whicli  will  grind  2oo  bushels  per  day,  and 
make  it  of  the  proper  fineness.  They  can  be  put  up 'with 
small  expense,  and  require  but  little  room.  They  can  be 
easily  kept  in  repair  and  are  not  liable  to  break  with  the 
roughest  usage. 

They  may  be  used  for  grinding  Barilla,  and  will  do  the 
work  in  the  best  manner.  Oyster  shells,  plaster,  soap  stone, 
bricks,  bark,  &c.  may  be  ground  by  them. 

Price  *21jO.  T'hey  require  about  as  much  power  as  a 
small  run  of  mill  stones,  to  be  used  to  advantage,  and  can 
if  necessary,  be  driven  by  horse  power.  ' 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  can  direct  lo  William  .4plin 
No.  14  1-2  Westminster  street.  Providence,  R.  I.,  or  to  the' 
subscriber. 

Ground  bones  constantly  on  band   tor  sale. 

WILLIAM  CHASE. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  9, 1841. 

DOUBLE  DAHLIAS. 

We  have  for   sale    a   very  largs   collection  of  the  finest 

Double  Dahlias,  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts.  J    BRECK 

&  CO.,  rio.  62,  NgrlU  Market  St.  April 28 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


JURIKS. 

In  this  coiinlry,  thanks  to  the  free  character  of 
our  noble  institutions,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  independonce  of  jurors.  But  even 
here  juJo-es  have  soi.ietime.s  forgotten  the  dignity 
and  courrcsy  due  to  this  humble,  but  favorite  tri- 
bunal. Such  an  one  was  eloquently  reproved  in 
the  followincr  address,  reported  vabatim  by  the  late 
Rev.  Edmund  Butcher.  The  whole  circumstance 
proves  that  true  elo(pience  is  the  cliild  of  nature— 
A  judTo  on  the  Northwest  Circuit  in  Ireland,  tried 
an  action  for  assault,  brought  by  a  neighboring 
■  land-owner  against  a  poor  tenant.  The  jury  foun^l 
the  defendant  not  guilt;/  : 

"The  judge  wjis  enraged,  and  told  the  jury  they 
must  go  back  and    reconsider  the    matter  ;  adding, 
he  was  astonished  at  tlieir  giving  such  an  infumous 
verdict,     'i  he   jury    bowed,    went  back,  and    in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  returned,  when    the  foreman,  a 
venerable  old  man,  thus  addressed  the  bench  :    '  My 
liord,— In  co.npliance   with  your    desire,  we    went 
back  to  our  room  ;  but  as   we   there  found  no  rea- 
son to  alter  our  opinions  or  our   verdict,  we    return 
it  to  you  in  the  same   words  as    before— «o<  S'liHy. 
We  heard  your  lordship's    reproof;  but  we    do  not 
accept  it  as  properly  applying  to  us.     Individually 
and  in  our  private  capacities,  we    are    insignihcant 
men;  we  claim  nothing  out  of    this  bo.-c,  above  the 
common  regard  due  to  our  humble,  yet  honest  sta- 
tions  ;  but,  my  lord,  assembled  here  as  a   jury,  we 
cannot  be  insensible  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
office  we  now  sustain.      We  feel    glad  that  we  are 
.a]ipoiuted,  as  you  are,  by  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion, not  only  to  act  impartially  between    the  king 
and  his  subjects,  the  ortended  and  the  offender,  but 
to  form  the  barrier  of  the  people  against  the   possi- 
ble influence,  prejudice,  or  corruption  of  the  bench  ; 
to  which  we  do  not  wish  to    offer  the    smallest  de- 
gree of  disrespect,  much  less  of  insult;  we    pay  it 
the  respect  which  one  tribunal  should  pay  to  anoth- 
er, for  the  common  honor  of   both.     Tiiis  jury  did 
not  accuse  the  bench  of  partiality  or   oppression- 
no,  we  looked  upon  it    as    tlie    sanctuary  of   truth 
and  justice;  still,  my  lord,    we   cannot    erase  from 
our  minds  the  records    of  our  school    books.     By 
them  we  were    taught    that    kings  and   judges  are 
but  fallible  mortals;  and  that    the    seat  of  justice 
has  been  polluted  by  a  Tressilian,  a    Scroggs,  and 
n  Jeffreys'     The  judge   frowned    at   these  words, 
but  the  intrepid  juror  thus  proceeded :    '  My  lord,  I 
am  but  a  poor  man,  yet  I  am  a  freeborn  subject  and 
a  member  of  the  constitution— nay,  I  am  now  high- 
er, for  I  am  one  of   its  representatives;  I  therefore 
claim  for  myself  and  fellow.jurors,  liberty  of  speech.' 
"  The  jud<re  here  resumed  his  complacency,  and 
the  orator  co'ntinued  his  address:   '  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  my  lord,  with   your  private    character  in 
this  place— it   is  veiled  by   your   official    one:   we 
know  you  here  only  in  that  of  a  judge,  and,  as  such, 
we  would  respect  you  ;— you  know    nothing   of  us 
but  as  a  jury ;  and  in  that  situation,  we  look  to  you 
for  reciprocal  respect,  because  we  know  of  no  man, 
however  high  his  titles  or  his  rank,    in    whom   the 
law  or  the  constitution  would  warrant  an  unprovok- 
ed  insult  towards  that  tribunal,  in  which  they   have 
vested  the  dearest  privileges    they    possess.       We 
sit  here,  my  lord,  sworn  to  give  a  verdict  according 
to  our  consciences,  and  the  best  of  our  judgments, 
on  the  evidence  before  us.      We  have,  in  our  minds, 
discharged  our  duty  as  honest   men.     If   we    have 


erred,  we  are  accountable,  not  to  your  lordship,  nor 
to  the  king  who  appointed  you— but  to  a  higher 
power,  the  King  of  kings  1' 

"The  bench  was  diiiub,  the  bar  silent  ;  aston- 
ishment  and  applau..ie  munnurod  through  the  crowd, 
and  the  poor  man  was  discharged." 


Employment. — Men  when  driven  and  pprple.\ed 
by  the  labors  and  cares  of  a  busy  life,  often  long 
for  iion-employnicnt  and  ease — and  think  if  they 
could  only  attain  to  such  a  state,  they  should  cer- 
tainly find  happiness.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake 
in  any  man  who  indulges  the  idea.  "  1  have  lived," 
said  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Clark,  "  to  know  that  the 
great  secret  of  human  happiness  is  this  :  never  sui- 
ter your  energies  to  stagnate.  The  old  adage  of 
'too  many  irons  in  the  fire,' conveyj  an  abomina- 
ble falsehood.  You  cannot  have  too  many — poker, 
tongs,  and  all— keep  them  all  agoing,  and  you  will 
be  the  happier." 


GARDEIV   SKiiDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkeck  &,  Cc.  at  the  New  ENGLA^ 
Farmer  Office,  No.  31  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bo 
ton.  The  suliscrihers  would  inform  llie  puMic  lliat  the 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  b' 
fore  ofl'ered  tiy  sale  in  ibis  city,  embracing  every  vane' 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  See._ 
desirable  for  ihis  or  any  other  Climaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  c 
imuorled  from  n  sponsible  houses  in  Europe,  und  havi, 
taken  extraordinary  pains  Ui  obtain  such  a.^  are  pure  a. 
o-ennine.  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  cusU 
mers  -.wA  Iricmis,  and  feel  assured  Ihey  will  prove  satisfac 
tory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  ii 
season.  Bo.xes  for  retaiiins;  from  8  dolls,  and  upward; 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  d:scoun' 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold.  . 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  witt 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 


nRAFTANU  TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just   received  by    Packet   Coromando, 
4UC)   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  lor  Ploughing. 
2on     "      Truck  and  leadiii^g  Chains. 
2U0     "      Dralt  Chains.     For  sale  by  J.  BUEb^  &  l^O. 
No.  62  North  Market  St.  Apnl21 


CCitVER    &.   RED  TOP. 

50  tierces  and  100  bbls.  Prime  Clover. 
200  Bags  Rcdlop,  new  seed. 

50  bbls.  Herds  Grass  prime  q^al'ty'/oi^f,^'"  ''.y  .    ^ 
March  24  J-  ^V.i.CT^  &  Co. 


Sugar  Beet. 

Mange!  Wurtzel. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  }  superior 

Yellow  do.  \  varieties. 

Carrol  Long  Orange. 

"      AUringhnm. 

"      New  Whue, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheat— various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Rnia  Baga. 

Biillalme's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turuip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

While  do. 

While  Globe  do. 

Gveen  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

PucKwheat. 

Broom  Com. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.     ) 

Locust.  \ 


for  Hedges 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 


Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs;  the  mould  hi  ant 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  laq  the  furrow  complelehj  oner 
turning  in  ercri/  particle  of  g-rass  or  stubble,  andleainng  lite 
m-oimd  in  the' best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
iunuld  board  has  been  verv  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plon<Th  works  with  the  greatest  ease,  boili  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Committee  at  the  !ale  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say.  ■  l     <■    u    t.i       u 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  ol  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  b>r  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
ihe  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
iry  Prouty  &  Mears,  hut  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rachy, 
BEGIN  WITH  Mn.  HowARr's.'  ,      ,. , 

At  Ihe  above  me-.t;oned  trial  the  Howard  Plough  did 
more  work,  irittillie  same  power  of  team,  than  any  oilier 
plon'rfi  evhibiled.  No  other  turned  more  ihan  twentyse;en 
and°one  half  inches,  lo  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  Ihe 
Howard  Plom^h  turned  Iwenlynine  and  one  tialf  mehes.  to 
the  same  pawer  of  team  J  All  acknowledge  that  Howanl's 
IMonghs  are  nnich  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made.  ,       . 

There  has  I'cen  qaiie  an  impvovcinent  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  siile  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  rene.wed  without 
bavin"  to  furnish  a  new  landsidc  this  shoe  likewise  secines 
the  mould  tioard  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much.  '        „        »         «  .  -i,,       u 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  $15.  A  Plough, 
sul^icient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
S.o  50,   and  with  cutter   Si,  with   wheel  and    cutter,  S2  (jO 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  re.tail.at 
the  New  F.nMand  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Sl.ire, 
Nos-.SI  &  52  North  Market  Streel^by   ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beet 
of  sorts.  Borecole,  Brocccdi,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cuhflowei 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  2 
siirts.  Carrol,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress,  Eg 
Plant.  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  grea 
variety.  M.-lons,  do.  Marlyuea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety,  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Radish  of  sorts 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS.. 
Thyme  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

gjCTg  Lemon  Balm. 

Suinmersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,  embracing  all  the  finest  sorts 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  lo  have  their  Seeds  put  up  m  paper.' 
re.-idy  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  v/ilh  printed  directions.  Price  f  0  cents 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  al  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  tlie  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U 
Slates.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


PRCIT  AlVD  ORN.VnriClVTAt,  TREES,  &c. 

NURSERV    OF   WILLIAM    KENRICK. 

12  000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.— Large  and  new 
Padditions  of  Pear  and  Plum  'I'rees  have  lately 
been  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  aliki 
new  lo  our  country,  and  very  extraordinary 
_ ,,yK— ...^  Such  have  been  the  selections  which  have  beei 
mode  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  during  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved ;  those  kind 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  b 
ihe  wood  and  the  leaf. 

Ml  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  vlfiice,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  !\l!»ch  2.      , 


TY.'T  I'P  CHAINS. 

Just  received  by  Packet  Coromanda,  500  Chains  for  tye- 
ing  up  Cattle.  '        „    „  ,,  ,  ,,  , 

These  chains,  introduccrl  bv  E.  H.  Derdv,  Esq.  ot  Salem, 
and  Col.  Jacques,  for  the  purpose  <.f  securing  cattle  to  the 
siall.are  found  to  be  the  safesl  and  most  c(mvenient  mode 
of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  ihe  stanchion. 

For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No   52  North  Market  st. 

April  21. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A    WEKKLT    P,IPER. 
The  Editorial  department  ofthis  paper    having  come 
into  the  hands  of  the    subscriber,  lie    is  now    authorized 
bv  ihe  publishers  to  inform  the  public    that  the  price  of 
the  papei  i«  reduced      In    future    ilie    terms  will    bo  $3  I 
p,.r  ,ear  in  adranee, ,.  $2  50  if  ^nm,>aid  "^^^hirty 

N.  lJ._Postinastiirs  are  required  by  law  lo  frank  all 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 


AND     HORTICULTUrJAL     REGISTER. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CAUSE  OP  ROT  IN  TURNIPS. 
Mr  Editor — Much  has  been  said  of  late  about 
the  cause  of  the  rot  in  turnips.  One  attributes  it 
to  their  being  sowed  on  wet  hinds;  another  to  ear- 
ly sowing-;  another  to  sonietliing-  else.  Now  I 
believe  farmers  often  form  their  opinions  too  hasti- 
ly. An  opinion  may  be  formed  from  one  or  two 
years'  experience  in  a  particular  kind  of  manage- 
ment, or  cultival  ing  a  particular  Idnd  of  soil,  in  par- 
ticular seasons,  while  the  real  cause  of  their  suc- 
cess or  failure  may  be  attributed  to  some  other 
cause,  aside  from  what  they  suppose. 

I  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  rot  in  turnips 
until  the  last  year,  when  I  planted  several  pieces 
at  ditferent  seasons,  and  had  different  management; 
but  the  result  was  such  that  I  am  not  satisfied  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  first  piece  was  in  183!)  well  manured  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  Last  spring  it  was  again 
well  dressed  with  compost  manure,  ploughed,  and 
planted  with  ruta  bagas  the  4th  of  June.  The 
crop  was  light  and  many  of  the  roots  were  defec- 
tive. 

The  second  piece :  the  grass  was  turned  in 
about  the  first  of  June — rolled  and  harrowed — ma- 
nured in  the  hill  with  compost  made  of  about  one 
part  stable  manure  and  two  parts  meadow  mud, 
with  a  small  portion  of  wood  ashes  ;  planted  the 
UthofJune.  We  had  a  tolerably  fair  crop  and 
3ut  few  defective  roots. 

The  third  piece  was  managed  as  follows  :  a  part 
)f  )t  was  ploughed  the  15th  of  June  ;  rolled,  dressed 
*-ith  about  30  loads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre  : 
larrowed  and  planted  the  )9th.  On  the  other  part 
.he  manure  was  spread  on  to  the  grass ;  it  was 
iloughed    the    16th 

ightly  in  the  hill,  and  planted  the  20th.  The  ma- 
nure that  was  harrowed  in  and  that  put  in  the  hill 
yas  of  the  same  kind,  and  was  made  from  loam 
;arted  into  the  cow  yard  and  hog-pen,  thence  be- 
ng  removed  to  the  field  and  being  well  pulverized 
)y  overhauling.  The  manure  that  was  ploughed 
n  was  also  compost,  made  of  loam  hauled  into  the 
larn  cellar  and  mixed  with  the  droppings  of  the 
:attle:  this  was  applied  in  an  unfermented  state. 
S^early  the  same  quantity  of  manure  was  applied  to 
loth  parts  of  the  piece.  After  the  turnips  came 
ip  they  were  dressed  with  wood  ashes.  That  part 
«f  the  piece  where  the  manure  was  ploughed  in, 
iroduced  a  tolerably  good  crop,  and  but  few  de- 
ective  plants:  on  the  other  part  the  crop  was 
lucli  lighter,  and  many  of  the  roots  were  defec- 
ive.     A  small  portion  of  the  piece    extended  into 

dry  knoll,  where  they  were  very  free  from  roL 

In  the  second  piece  named,  there  was  a  small 
oilow  extending  across  the  piece,  where  there 
■as  a  much  better  yield  and  where  the  plants  were 
lore  free  from  rot. 

There  was  a  sma 


yard.  It  was  a  yellow  loam.  I  ploughed  it  the 
20tli  of  June;  manured  it  in  the  hill  with  hog  ma- 
nure, and  planted  it.  The  land  was,  to  appearance, 
alike  and  the  manure  alike.  On  a  small  portion  of 
the  piece  the  plants  were  nearly  all  defective,  and 
on  the  remainder  there  was  a  tolerable  crop. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  piece  which  ho 
highly  manured  and  prepared  with  groat  care  for 
an  extra  crop.  It  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Another  neighbor  planted  a  piece  on  a  gravelly 
knoll,  where  the  land  to  appearance  was  hardly 
worth  cultivating:  he  had  a  very   fair  crop. 

From  what  information  I  have  gathered  from 
the  last  year's  crop  in  our  vicinity,  I  think  dry  land 
has  produced  the  best  crop,  although  there  are  some 
exceptions. 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

JOSEPH  HOW. 

Melhuen,  .ipril  12,  1841. 

Though  the  facts  given  by  our  intelligent  and 
observing  correspondent  from  Methuen,  do  not 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  rot,  yet  he  has  laid  us  un- 
der obligations  by  his  statements.  A  collection  of 
facts  from  various  quarters,  is  the  only  process  by 
which  we  can  hope  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  evil 
in  question.  A  few  men  having  given  what  light 
they  can  furnish,  we  trust  that  others  will  imitate 
their  example,  and  help  to  detect  the  agent  which 
ruins  one  of  our  valuable  crops. — Ed.  N.  E.  F. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


BEFORE 


than  they  had  been  previously  fed,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  have  their  bags  well  filled ;  and  at  the 
time  of  calving  to  give  them  warm  water  thickened 
with  meal,  (similar,  I  suppose,  to  the  mash  recom- 
mended.) The  consequence  was,  that  the  extra 
feeding  caused  the  bag  to  fill  too  soon,  and  the 
milk  continuing  to  press  in,  caused  inflammation. 
Our  co«s  were  much  troubled  with  hard  and  swol- 
len bags.  Thinking  what  might  be  the  cause,  I 
last  spring  requested  father  to  try  an  experiment 
on  a  cow  that  the  year  before  was  very  trouble- 
some, by  reducing  the  quality  of  her  food  instead 
of  increasing  it.  The  result  was  that  she  calved 
before  her  bag  was  full.  She  gave  but  little  milk 
at  first,  but  in  a  few  days  gave  a  good  mess  ;  her 
bag  milked  down  well,  was  soft  and  pliable.  We 
have  had  no  trouble  since,  excepting  with  a  heifer, 
which  calved  about  the  first  of  July,  when  the 
grass  feed  was  good.  This  would  probably  have 
been  prevented,  had  she  been  taken  to  the  barn 
and  fed  on  hay  eight  or  ten  days  before  she  calved  ; 
and  we  should  thus  have  saved  her  much  pain. 

The  treatment  of  milch  cows  is  a  subject  upon 
which  little,  and  I  think  too  little,  has  been  said  in 
the  agricultural  papers  of  the  day.  Who  can  tell 
what  effect  one  week  of  intense  pain  and  sufferinir 
arising  from  an  inflamed  and  swollen  bag,  has  up- 
on the  health  of  the  cow  and  the  quantity  of  milk 
for  the  season  ?  A  FARMER'S  BOY. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  Jlpril  30,  1841. 

The  above  communication  coming,  as  we  know 
it  does,  from  a  youth  who  has  received  none  but  a 
common  school  education,  and  whose  days  have 
thus  far  been  spent  in  diligent  labor  upon  the  farm, 
we  trust  may  have  an  influence  in  leading  other 
boys  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  suggest 
remedies  for  existing  evils.  We  shall  have  no 
fear  that  the  interest  or  value  of  our  paper  will  bo 
diminished  by  inserting  the  opinions  of  boys,  if 
they  but  give  us  as  good  reasons  for  the  opinions 
as  are  furnished  by  this  Farmer's  Boy.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  from  him  again. — Ed.  N.  E.  F. 


TREATMENT     OF    COWS  JUST 
AND  AFTER  CALVING, 
Mr  Editor — Your  paper  of  April  28th,  contain- 
ed some  important  questions    relative  to    the  man- 
agement of  cows  after  calving,  answered  in  part  by 
an  extract  from  Youatt's  Treatise  on  Cattle.     I  do 
rolled,     harrowed,    manured  I  not  feel  competent  to  give  any  answer  to  the  ques. 

tioris,  but  wish  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
inflammation  or  garget  in  the  udder,  mentioned  in 
the  extract.  This,  I  think,  is  caused  by  too  great 
an  accumulation  of  milk;  for  as  far  as  my  limited 
observation  extends,  I  have  never  known  a  cow 
that  calved  before  her  bag  was  full  to  be  troubled 
with  it.  Whether  this  is  the  true  cause  or  not. 
we  want  a  preventive.  Youatt  recommends  a 
"drink  consisting  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and 
two  drachms  of  ginger."  From  my  experience  in 
taking  salts,  I  should  think  this  a  tough  dose,  and 
would  much  rather  have  one  ounce  of  some  milder 
preventative  than  a  pound  of  such  cure.  The 
warm  wash  which  he  recommi'iids,  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  if  my  opinion 
is  correct,  is  injurious.  My  opinion  (this  I  confess 
is  a  small  affair,  when  compared  with  the  opinion 
of  older  and  more  experienced  farmers  and  herds 
men — but  such  as  it  is,)  I  will  give  you,  with  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  then  you 
may  think  as  you  please  of  it. 

My  father's  practice,  until   last    autumn — and  it 
patch    in  the    first  mentioned 
eld  where  I  had  carted  off  the  soil    into  my   hog. '  his  cows  for  a  short   time   before    calving,    higher  I  by  the°use  of  two  yoke  of  oxen." 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Messrs  J.   Breck  &  Co. 
dated 

"Braintree,  Jlpril  2'J,  1841. 

"I  have  just  finished  ploughing  a  piece  of  sod 
land  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  with  Howard's 
subsoil  plough,  and  deem  it  but  justice  to  admit 
that  the  plough  has  done  all  that  I  expected  from 
any  subsoil  plough,  which  is  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tations, as  expressed  to  you  and  Mr  Howard.  The 
ground  was  unfavorable  to  a  fair  trial,  it  being  sto- 
ny, sideling,  and  occupied  by  a  young  orchard.  I 
have  ten  acres  more  to  plough  this  season,  part 
old  ground,  and  intend  to  make  use  of  the  subsoil 
plough  for  the  whole  of  it.  The  plough  got  round 
the  stones  in  the  subsoil  in  a  manner  that  I  did  not 
expect,  ploughing  to  the  depth  of  seventeen  inches, 
may  be  the  practice  of  many  others— was,  to  feed    moving  and  loosening  the  same  in  a  tenacious  soil, 
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regard  to  the  Chevolier    barley,   purchased  of   you  I  must  at  hst   be  left   to  the   (Wnminating  reader,      _  .S _     .        .       ,     , 


last  year      I  do  i>ot  judae  my  soU  suited    to  any  of ;  who,  .f  a  liberal  one,  w.ll  be  ready  to    make  all  a 
IS  JmaU  grains,  but  found  the  yeld   and  kernel  of;lowance  .f  the  chaff  he  not  out  of   nil  proportion  to 


this  variety  much  gronler  and   fuller  than    from 
common  barley  on  richer  ground. 
Yours,  with  respect, 


tht 


POTATOES  FROM  THE  SEED, 

A  Mr  Merriam,  of  Chelmsford,   recently   called 
upon  us    and    related    an  account  of   a  wonderful 
growth  of  potatoes  from  the  seed.     He    states  that 
his  account  wilL  seem    incredible,  and    yet    that  it 
can  be  proved  by  competent  witnes.sos.      His  state- 
ments are,  that  olants,  apparently  weeds  when  quite 
small,  came  up  in  his  onion  |)atch,      A  few  ot  these 
escaped  destruction  at  the  tirst  weeding  and    soon 
put  on  the  appearance  of  potato  vines.     The    land 
has  been  sowed  with  onions    four    or  five  years   in 
succession.     He  can   in  no    way    account  for    the 
presence  of  the  seed.     Late  in  autumn  these  vines 
were  of  immense  size  i  one  of  thorn  measured  8  J -2 
feet  in  length.     From  this  one  he    obtained  !■')  ".5-4 
pounds  of  good  sized  and   handsome  potatoes.   The 
others    yielded    most    abundantly  :  some    of   them 
furnishing  fair  potatoes,  and  others  yielding    those 
of  irregufar  shape.     Three  roots    furnished    some- 
thing resembling  the   old    Spanish    potato.      From 
one  root  he    obtained  a    very    white    potato— from 
another,  the  kidney— from  a  third,  a  round  red.    If 
we   understood    him    correctly,  the   vines    yielded 
from  97  to  127  potatoes  each.     Here  was  certainly 
an     e.\traordinary     produce.       Unfortunately,    the 
greater  part  of  his  crop  has  been  frozen  during  the 
past  winter. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  he  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  appearance  of  these  plants  in  that 
land,  and  also  for  the  varieties  of  potato,  all  of 
which  were  different  from  any  that  he  had  ever 
cultivated.  We  can  suppose  that  potato  vines, 
with  seed  balls  upon  them,  were  worked  into  his 
manure  and  in  that  carried  on  to  the  field  ;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  seeds  from  potatoes  of 
any  one  variety  to  yield  fruit  of  various  forms,  col- 
ors and  properties.  There  seems  to  us  no  myste- 
ry, unless  it  be  in  the  great  productiveness;  and 
in  relation  to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
land  was  in  good  tilth,  and  that  the  onion  tops,  be- 
in"  comparatively  small,  would  offer  but  little  ob- 
struccion  to  the  freest  and  fullest  growth  of  the  po- 
tato.—Ed.  N.  E.  F. 


the  wlieat. 

Salt,  says  our  author,  has  been  employed  by  the 
gardener  for  many  purposes  ;  most  commonly  on 
Ittwns,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  per  acre,  to  pre- 
vent worm  casts ;  and  on  gravel  walks  in  a  larger 
proportion,  to  kill  weeds  ;  it  may  be  employed, 
however,  as  a  fertilizer  in  gardens  with  decided 
advantage.  I  have  witnessed  the  results  of  the 
following  experiments  made  by  my  brother,  George 
Johnson,  at  Great  Totham,  and  I  the  more  readily 
give  them  a  place  here,  from  knowing  with  what 
care  they  were  made  : 
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The  soil  was  composed  of  stones  and  gravel  27 
parts  out  of  100— vegetable  fibre  J.5— soluble  mat- 
ter 3— carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  18— oxide 
of  iron  4 — animal  and  vegetable  matter  1 — alumi- 
na 4.5— silica  40— loss  1.  Cultivated  in  Windsor 
beans.  The  soil  treated  with  twenty  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre  produced  217  bushels— the  simple 
soil  without  salt,  produced  135  1-2  bushels. 

Onions, 

*      Tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
Salt  20  bushels — manure  20  tons 

per  acre — produce. 
Manure,  20  tons  per  acre, 

Carro  ts. 

1.  Soil  without  manure, 

2.  '      with  20  tons  of  manure, 

3.  '         '      20  bushels  of  salt, 

4.  '        '     20         '  salt  and 
20  tons  of  manure,  23       6      1      18 

Parsnips. 

1.  Soil  with  20  tons  manure    and 
20  bushels  salt,  C 

2.  Soil  with  20  tons  manure,  6 

Early  Potatoes. 

1.  Soil  simple,  308  bushels. 

2.  Soil  with  20  bu.  salt,  581  bushels. 
Beets. 

1.  Soil  simple,  4 

2.  Soil  with  20  bushels  of  salt,  4 

3.  Soil  with  20  bu.  salt  and  20  tons 
of  manure,  7 

4.  Soil  with  20  tons  manure,  Ci 

In  preventing  clubbing  in  the  roots  of  some  of 
the  brassica  (cabbage)  tribe,  my  brother  found  salt 
hin-hly  uselul :  he  states  in  some  observations  on 
this  diseise,  read  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  October  16,  1821,  that  "some  cauliflow- 
ers wore  planted  upon  a  light  silicious  soil,  which 
had  previously  been  manured  with  well  putrified 
stable  manure,  and  over  one  third  of  the  allotted 
space  was  sown  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels 
per  acre,  immediately  before  planting  in  July,  1821. 
The  previous  crop  had  been  brocoli.  Fiftyfour 
plants  were  set  on  the  two  thirds  unsaltcd,  and 
iwentysix  on  the   one  third  salted  :  the    result  has 


at  Titcham,  planted  in    March,  1829,    two  hundred 
Brighton  coss  lettuces,  and  sprinkled    between  the  , 
rows,  quick  lime.     Two  hundred   more  were  plant- 
ed out,  and  salt  sprinkled  between  the  rows.  Those  '• 
limed  (the  season    proving  dry,)    ran    to   seed,  and ' 
were  of  little  value  ;  but  those  on  the  salted  ground 
cabbaged    well,  and    were  as   productive  as  if  the 
season  had  been  wet. 

The  author  proceeds  to  recommend  the  use  of 
salt  to  florists  by  many  examples  of  its  effects.  Dr. 
Priestley,  by  various  experiments,  found  that  the 
use  of  salt  materially  protracted  the  life  of  plants ; 
and  so  well  is  this  fact  established,  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon custom  with  the  importers  of  exotic  plants  to 
dip  cuttings  into  salt  water.  "  Before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  they  almost  invariably  perished  on 
[he  passage."  Another  writer  of  much  observa- 
tion, speaking  of  the  use  of  salt  in  the  culture  of 
hvacinths  in  Holland,  says — "This  root,  though 
not  indigenous  to  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be 
completely  naturalized  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
Haerlem,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  deep, 
sandy,  alluvial  soil  ;  yet  one  great  cause  of  its  fret 
growth,  I  considered  was  owing  to  the  saline  at- 
mosphere :  this  induced  me  to  mix  salt  in  compost 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  hyacinths  will  grow  wel 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea  without  it." 

We  have  said  enough  lo  set  our  fair  readers  whi 
are  fond  of  flowers,  (the  best  sign  of  a  good  heart, 
to  thinking — and  we  all  know  how  it  is  with  then- 
when  they  take  a  thing  in  their  head. — Amci:  FcH 
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COMMON  SALT— ITS  USES  IN  HORTICUL- 
TURE. 
From  Johnson's  work  on  Fertilizers,  we  trans- 
cribe the  chapter  whereof  the  contents  are  indica- 
ted by  the  heading  of  this.  When  used  by  the 
trardener  or  florist,  the  quantity  of  salt  needed  is 
so  small  as  to  constitute  no  serious  objection,  and 
the  scope  of  experiments  necessary  to  ascertain  its 
effects  is  so  limited,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  made 
with  ease  and  exactness:  and  here  let  us  say,  that 

if  young    agricullurists    were  mure    given  to   such    i«ciiijriM«  «..  w,.>,   v,,.^,   .  —    

experiments,  and  to  noting  their  results,  they  migiit;  been,  that  of  the  fiftyfour  unsalted,  fifteen  have 
fill  up  many  an  hour  usefully  thai  is  now  passed  in  i  been  diseased  and  unproductive,  but  of  the  twenty- 
listless  ennui,  or,  to  escape    from   that,    in  ruinous  '  six  salted,  only  two." 

dissipation.  |      A  writer  in  the  Farmer's    Journal,    October  23, 

In  transferring  matter  from  foreign  works  to  1820,  says— I  have  employed  salt  with  success, 
American  periodicals,  the  most  rigid  and  judicious  more  especially  to  onions,  and  the  whole  of  the 
excision  of  that  which  is  inajiplicable,  will  not  al-  cabbage  tribe.  Before  the  application  of  salt, 
ways  exclude  some  things  which  in  our  country  they  were  generally  clubbed  at  the  roots  and  worm 
will  appear  irrelevant,  or  prove  to  be  impracticable,   eaten ;  but  since    its    application  they  have    been 


SILK  CULTURE— IMPORTANT  DISCOVE 
RY— THE  MUSCARDING  IN  AMERICA. 
Probably  the  most  important  information  it  ha 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  of  this  to  con 
municate  to  the  public,  on  the  subject  of  silk  cu 
ture  in  this  country,  will  be  found  in  the  presei 
article.  It  has  long  been  known  to  every  one  vr\ 
has  read  much  on  the  subject  of  the  silk  cultur 
that,  by  the  ravages  of  a  disease  called  Muscari 
ing,  in  Europe,  the  average  loss  of  worms,  takir 
one  year  with  another,  amounted  to  from  fortyfi' 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  worms  hatched  ;  an 
what  was  still  worse,  the  disease  generally  mai 
its  appearance  after  the  greater  portion  of  the  e 
pense  of  the  rearing  had  been  incurred.  Tl 
evil  has  continued,  from  time  beyond  the  reach 
history,  to  within  a  year  or  two  past.  In  the  Ur 
ted  Slates,  all  of  us  have  heretofore  considered  o- 
worms  exempt  from  this  fatal  disease,  it  havh 
generally  been  supposed  not  to  exist  here  at  a 
This  was  a  fatal  delusion.  I  have  just  receivi 
from  France  a  copy  of  the  "  Annales  de  la  Socie 
Scricicole,  fondee  en  1837,  pour  la  propagation 
I'amelioration  de  I'industrie  de  la  soie  en  France 
for  1837,  1638,  and  1839,  in  one  of  the  volumes 
which  I  find  a  plate  representing  silkworms  in  t 
various  stages  of  the  muscarding  ;  the  first  glan 
at  which  showed  me  that  it  was  the  identical  d 
ease  of  which  a  great  portion  of  the  silkworms 
this  country  have  perished.  All  who  saw  the  d 
ease  last  summer  and  have  seen  this  plate,  iden 
fied  it  instantly.  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  trans 
tions  made  for  the  next  number  of  the  Silk  Joi 
nal,  and  if  possible,  shall  accompany  them  will 
copy  of  the  plate,  that  all  may  read,  see  and  jud 
for  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  thouf 
it  advisable  to  take  this  hasty  notice  of  the  fa 
that  all  silk  growers  may  be  enabled  to  apply  I 
preventive  and  remedy.     Happily,  tiie  remedy  v 
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do  no  harm,  either  to  the   healthy    worms   or  those 
that  may  be  affected   with    other    diseases,  and    is 
cheap  and  easily  applied.     The    remedy   is  a    free 
application  o(  air-slacked  Hint  to  the  worms,  and  al- 
so to  the  floors  of  the  cocoonery,    and    whitewash- 
ing all  the  wood-work  of   the   fixtures.     The    lime 
i  should  be  sifted  through  a  tine  sieve   on  the  loorms, 
two  or  three  times  a   wecli  if   healthy,  and    once  a 
!  day  if  diseased,  in  the  iiiorninir  before  first  feeding, 
]  and  after  cleaning    the   hurdles.     The    quantity  of 
1  lime  to  be   sifted  on  the    worms  may  be   just  suffi- 
'  eient  to  whiten  the  worms  and   leaves  well  ;  and  it 
should  be   commenced    when   the    worms  are    half 
grown,  say  twelve  to  fifteen  days  old.      This  reme- 
dy has,  during  the   |)ast  two  years,    enabled   those 
persons  in  France  who  used  it   to  save  and   obtain 
cocoons  from  ninetyseven  per  cent,  of  all  the  worms 
hatched. 

Now  that  we  knoto  vve  have  this  formidable  dis- 
ease amongst  us,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
remedy  should  be  applied  ;  and,  ag  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  who  know  the  disease  by  sight,  [  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  remedy  be  ap- 
plied in  all  cases,  ivhether  the  worms  are  sickly  or 
rot;  for  it  is  even  nioie  effectual  as  a  preventive 
than  as  a  remedy,  and,  as  before  stated,  will  do  no 
harm  to  either  healthy  or  sickly  worms. 

GIDKON  B.  SMITH, 
Editor  of  the  Silk  Journal,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SMALL  BIRDS  GREAT  BLESSINGS. 
1  wish  our  intelligent  farmers  could  be  awaken- 
ed to  the  importance  of  preserving  robins,  and  oth- 
er small  birds,  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  their  work. 
The  inhumanity  which  suffers  every  lazy  lubber  of 
a  boy,  who  can  rest  an  old  king's  arm  over  a  stone 
wall,  to  kill  or  frighten  every  poor  linnet  that  sings 
in  the  fields,  and  every  robin-red-breast  that  dares 
eat  an  unripe  cherry,  and  save  a  child  from  the 
dysentery,  is  a  short-sighted  piece  of  selfishness. 
These  liarmless  birds  live  upon  grubs  and  other 
worms,  and  insects,  and  the  slight  inroads  they 
make  upon  the  farmer's  crops  are  repaid  an  hun- 
dred fold,  by  the  protection  they  afford  against  a 
thousand  destroyers.  These  birds,  if  not  fright- 
ened, will  become  so  tame  as  to  perch  on  the  hand, 
or  light  on  the  plough,  as  it  turns  over  the  furrow. 
No  good  farmer  should  fail  to  teach  his  boys  to 
spare  and  cherish  these  harmless  and  often  tuneful 
visitants  to  his  fields  and  orchards.  Like  the  good 
man  in  one  of  our  western  towns,  who  plead  so 
earnestly  for  the  poor  crows,  in  our  Legislature  a 
few  years  since,  I  would  enforce  the  legal  penal- 
ties for  trespass,  against  any  one  who  shot  them 
on  my  land.  The  crows,  too — nature's  livino- 
mouse-traps — instead  of  being  a  tame,  almost  do- 
mestic bird,  as  in  some  other  countries,  where  far- 
mers have  been  taught  their  value  by  long  experi- 
ence, have  been  frightened  into  mean  pilferers 
of  unwed  corn-hills  I  A  good  crow  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  other  grain,  to  the  acre,  and 
sometimes  ten  !  A  knowledge  of  ornithology  and 
not  penal  laws,  is  what  our  farmers  and  their  sons 
need  to  induce  them  to  regard  their  true  interests 
in  this  matter. — Farmer^s  Gaz. 


Poor  ground  deeply  stirred,  is  preferable  in  many 
cases  to  rich  ground  with  shallow  tillage  ;  and 
when  the  ground  has  been  deeply  moved  once,  it 
feels  the  benefit  for  ever  after. 


To  preserve  seeds   in    long  voyages,   mix  them 
powdered  sugar  and  roll  them  tight  in  paper. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 
ANTI-FRICTION. 

He  who  makes  hard  things  go  easy,  dcserres  praise. 

If  horses  could  speak,  no  doubt  they  would  often 
complain  of  the  excessive  friction  of  curt  and  wag- 
on wheels. 

It  should  be  the  duty,  as  it  is  unquestionably 
the  interest,  of  every  farmer  in  the  country,  to  see 
to  the  state  of  his  wheels  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
lessen  the  friction  of  them  to  the  lowest  possible 
degree.  The  horse  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
animal,  and  has  but  a  dogged  life  of  it  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  have  his  interest  and  comfort  duly  con- 
sidered and  attended  to.  Those  who  oppress 
beasts  unnecessarily,  always  add  to  their  own  bur- 
dens by  increasing  their  expenses;  for  all  domes- 
tic  animals  pay  well  for  kindness  and  care.  A 
horse  will  be  more  useful,  and  last  imich  longer 
under  kind  and  Christian  treatment,  than  when  he 
is  subjected  to  unnecessary  hardship  and  extreme 
drudgery. 

A  horse  always  draws  with  the  greatest  efl^ect 
when  the  line  of  draught  is  inclined  upwards,  so  as 
to  make  an  angle  of  about  1.5  degrees  with  the 
horizon  ;  for  at  this  inclination  the  line  of  traction 
is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  shoulder,  all  parts  of 
which  are  then  equally  pressed.  When  part  of 
the  weight  presses  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  he 
will  draw  a  load  which  else  he  would  be  incompe- 
tent to  move  ;  hence,  a  horse  can  accomplish  more 
in  a  cart  properly  loaded,  than  he  could    otherwise. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  material  most 
proper  to  be  applied  to  wheel-carriages  to  dimin- 
ish friction,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  every 
well-wisher  to  the  interests  of  farmers,  ought  to 
lend  some  aid  in  solving  it.  All  the  varieties  of 
grease,  tar,  and  their  combinations  have  been  re- 
sorted to;  and  there  are  other  substances  which 
have  of  latter  years  been  adopted  to  lessen  the 
friction  of  machinery  ;  .such  as  black  lead  and  soap 
stone  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  fat  of  some  kind.  Yet  I  have  seen  no  results 
of  comparative  experiments  published  to  instruct 
and  guide  the  public.  Should  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Cabinet  possess  practical  knowledge  on  this 
useful  and  interesting  subject,  they  would  much 
oblige  some  of  your  readers  by  making  it  public 
through  your  columns.  We  have  many  antVs  in 
our  widely  extended  country,  but  we  want  one 
more,  in  the  form  of  an  anti-friction  composition, 
for  application  to  cart  and  wagon  wheels,  to  make 
them  revolve  with  less  labor  to  our  horses  ;  and  he 
who  will  discover  and  make  it  known  through  the 
Cabinet,  will  deserve  well  of  the  community  at 
large.  Z. 

CAPITAL. 
There  is  no  mistake  more  common  nor  more  in- 
jurious, than  that  of  supposing  that  the  more  land  a 
man  holds,  the  greater  must  be  his  profits,  for  the 
profit  does  not  arise  from  the  land  itself,  but  from 
the  manner  of  using  it;  for  the  best  soil  may  be 
made  unproductive  by  bad  management,  while  the 
worst  may  be  rendered  profitable  by  the  opposite 
course  ;  but  without  sufficient  capital  no  land  can 
be  properly  cultivated  ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
nothing  to  which  capital  can  be  applied  with  great- 
er certainty  of  a  fair  return  for  liberal  expenditure, 
when  correctly  employed,  than  land.  In  fact,  as- 
suming always    that    the    expenditure  be  directed 


with  judgment,  it  will  be  found  that  the  profit  up- 
on the  outlay  increases  in  more  than  a  proportion- 
ate degree  to  its  amount;  thus,  supposing  twenty- 
five  dollars  be  the  lowest,  and  fifty  the  highest 
sum  that  can  be  employed  in  the  common  culture 
of  thn  same  acre  of  land,  it  is  more  than  pr(;bable 
that  if  twentyfive  dollars  return  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent.,  the  fifly  dollars  will  yield  twenty,  or  any 
intenncdiato  sum,  at  the  same  progressive  ratio. 
And  admitting  this  to  be  true — and  it  is  presumed 
no  experienced  agriculturist  will  doubt  it — it  fol- 
lows, that  a  capital  of  ."jOCO  dollars,  expended  in 
the  cultivation  of  !^00  acres,  will  only  yield  a  pro- 
fit of  500  dollars,  while,  iP  applied  to  no  more  than 
100  acres,  it  would  produce  1000  dollars;  there- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  his  profit  would  be  increas- 
ed by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  his  land.  Many 
a  man  has  been  ruined  by'a  large  farm,  who  might 
have  acquired  a  competency  with  one  of  half  the 
size.  Most  farmers  are  anxious  for  large  occupa- 
tions, and  njany  are  thus  betrayed  into  the  error  of 
taking  a  greater  (|uantity  of  ground  than  they  have 
the  means  of  managing  to  advantage  ;  some,  in  the 
delusive  hope  of  acquiring  those  means  by  future 
savings;  others,  from  the  vanity  of  holding  more 
land  than  their  neighbors.  Hence  arises  deficien- 
cy of  stock,  imperfect  tillage,  aud  scanty  crope, 
with  all  the  consequent  train  of  rent  in  arrear,  wa- 
ges ill  paid,  and  debts  unsatisfied — distress,  duns, 
and  final  ruin!  While  he  who  prudently  com- 
mences, with  only  such  a  number  of  acres  as  he 
has  the  power  of  cultivating  with  proper  effect,  is 
certain  of  obtaining  the  full  return  from  the  soil, 
and  not  being  burdened  with  more  land  than  he 
can  profitably  enjoy,  his  engagements  are  within 
his  means;  and  thus,  while  enjoying  present  ease 
of  mind,  he  lays  the  surest  foundation  for  future 
prosperity.  It  therefore  behoves  a  man  to  weigh 
well  the  charges  with  his  means,  and  never  allow 
himself  to  be  seduced  by  any  ideal  prospect  of 
gain,  into  the  imprudence  of  entering  upon  a  lar- 
ger farm  than  his  property  will  enable  him  to  man- 
age with  the  spirit  necessary  to  insure  success. — 
British  Husbandry. 

Make  your  own  Measures.  We  give  below  a 
rule  by  which  every  one  can  easily  make  his  own 
measures. 

A  barrel  contains  10,752  cubic  inches.  A  box 
24  inches  long,  by  IC  inches  wide,  and  28  inches 
deep,  will  liold  just  a  barrel. 

A  half  barrel.  Make  a  box  for  this  24  inches 
by  16,  and  14  inches  deep.  This  will  contain 
5,376  cubic  inches,  or  just  half  a  barrel. 

A  bushel.  This  has  2,150  4-10  cubic  inches. 
A  bushel  box  will  be  10  inches  by  16  8-10  inches 
square,  and  8  inches  deep. 

Half  bushel.  A  box  12  inches  long  by  11  2-10 
inches  wide,  and  8  deep,  will  hold  just  half  a  bushel. 

Peck.  A  box  8  inches  by  8  4-10  inches  square, 
and  8  inches  deep,  is  a  peck. 

Half  a  peck  is  8  inches  square  and  4  2-10  inches 
deep,  or  268  8-10  cubic  inches. 

A  half  gallon.  This  contains  134  4-10  cubic 
inches.  A  box  7  inches  by  4  8-10  inches  deep 
has  just  that  quantity. 

Quart.  4  inches  by  4  inches  4  2-10  deep. — 
Bait.  Farmer. 


Although  the  devil  is  the  father  of  lies,  he  seems, 
like  other  great  inventors,  to  have  lost  much  of  his 
reputation  by  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  upon  him. — Swift. 
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From  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor. 

FARMING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

frest  Tisbury,  Muss.,  M(irch20,  1841. 

(jov.  Hii.L — Dear  Sir — I  see  by  your  paper  lliat 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  publish  the  remarks 
made  by  me  at  the  Agricultural  Meeting  at  the 
State  House,  Feb.  4th.  The  request  made  by  the 
Chair  that  I  should  state  my  European  reminiscen- 
ces, took  rne  entirely  unprepared.  Cor  I  had  not  so 
much  as  even  thought  that  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  address  the  meeting.  One  day  of  preparation 
would  have  enabled  me  to-have  said  inuch,  for  the 
recollections  of  any  man  of  common  capacity,  fond 
to  a  fault  of  agricultural  life,  and  mixing  most 
pleasantly  in  that  society,  cannot  but  interest,  when 
they  are  of  the  best  farming  country  under  Heaven. 
For  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  Britain — her 
pride,  arrogance,  insolence,  presumption,  vanity, 
faults,  (mark  my  words,)  that  will  have  to  be  amend- 
ed within  ten  years  by  the  compulsory  process  of 
a  general  alliance  of  lations  against  her — yet  we 
must  all  confess  that  her  agriculture  is  the  most 
stupendous  thing  under  heaven.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  crop  of  turnips  grown  in  Nor- 
folk alone  is  greater  than  the  value  of  lier  trade 
with  China  ;  that  the  market  price  of  the  geese 
brought  from  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  is  more  than 
her  trade  with  Denmark  ;  that  you  shall  see  as  a 
common  thing,  a  hundred  acres  of  turnips,  or  a 
liundred  acres  of  beans,  or  thirty  acres  of  cabbages 
in  a  single  field — a  farm  of  300  acres  nil  mowed — 
on  a  farm  of  the  same  size,  300  acres,  all  in  crops  ; 
the  live  stock  on  a  farm  worth  £10,000 — twenty  or 
more  horses  employed  on  one  farm  every  working 
day  in  the  year,  and  by  means  of  thrice  ploughing 
(heavy  clays)  turning  900  acres  in  a  single  year  ; — 
I  say,  when  this  is  remembered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  "Great"  as  Britain  is  in  every  thing,  the  su- 
perlative degree  of  greatness  is  in  her  agriculture 
— in  her  soil,  naturally  poor,  but  made  rich  by  the 
application  of  capital  and  of  unwearied  assiduity, 
good  sense  and  enterprise. 

In  this  country  wo  fail,  most  from  want  of  capi- 
tal, and  from  the  circumstance  that  agriculture 
does  not  rank  as  an  employment  with  others,  espe- 
cially with  trade.  It  is  not  valued  as  it  ought  to 
be.  'I'lie  English  contend  that  it  never  was  so 
valued  in  a  detnocratic  country.  Agriculture,  they 
say,  is  substantially  an  aristocratic  employment. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  England,  and  I  believe  of 
Europe  generally.  In  England,  to  be  wanting  in 
the  dio-nity  conferred  by  landed  possessions,  is  to 
want  that  which  conducts  to  the  highest  offices 
and  most  exclusive  society.  The  terju  "country 
gentleman,"  is  in  England  almost  an  actual  patent 
of  precedence.  So  far  do  they  carry  this,  that  no 
man  in  trade  can  marry  into  a  family  of  landed  de- 
scent and  possessions,  unless  he  add  to  large 
wealth  an  eminent  character  for  talent.  It  is  from 
the  all-absorbing  influence  of  men  of  landed  prop- 
erty, that  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  has  be- 
come an  interest  that  has  never  had  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  For  whilst  the  annual 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  is 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars, 
the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  is 
reckoned  at  more  than  eleven  hundred  millions ; 
and  this  when  the  valuation  of  the  immense  crops 
of  vegetables  is  at  the  minimum  price  they  are 
worth  in  feeding  stock. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  ATHEARN'jONES. 


We  copy  the   following  from  tlie  Mark-lane  Ex- 
press, an  English  paper: 

THE  TURNIP  QUESTION. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  p.  former  letter  that  I 
wrote  to  you  relative  to  the  growth  of  Swedish  tur- 
nips, and  (he  weight  per  acre  I  had  grown  here,  I 
have  had  several  letters  requesting  me  to  state  the 
method  adopted  by  me  in  obtaining  what  the  appli- 
cants call  "  enormous  crops."  I  am  always  glad 
to  give  any  information  I  am  possessed  of,  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculturists  ;  and  in  reply,  therefore,  to 
the  different  qufries  put  to  me,  I  may  state  gener- 
ally, that  the  field  from  which  I  had  upwards  of 
fortythree  tons  of  Swedish  turnips  per  statute  acre, 
in  1840,  is  what  I  call  a  clayey  loam,  with  a  reten- 
tive subsoil.  It  was  drained  with  tiles  some  years 
ago  efTeclually,  by  cutting  the  drains,  not  more 
than  from  five  to  six  yards  apart.  In  1839  it  was 
broken  up  from  pasture  for  oats;  the  crop  was 
good,  and  so  soon  as  the  oats  were  cut  and  remov- 
ed from  the  field,  I  had  the  stubble  skim-ploughed, 
say  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  in  that 
state  I  allowed  the  field  to  remain  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  and  tlien  I  had  it  ploughed  from  sixteen  to 
eiglitcen  inches  deep,  with  Smith's  subsoil  plough. 
After  this  operation,  the  field  was  not  more  dis- 
turb(^d  until  the  spring  of  1S40,  when  I  had  it  har- 
rowed so  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dry.  Between 
the  end  of  March  and  the  third  week  of  May,  I  had 
it  ploughed  and  harrowed  tliree  different  times. 
From  the  subsoil  ploughing  in  the  autumn,  the 
ground  was  very  mellow  in  the  spring;  and  after 
it  was  three  different  times  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
the  soil  was  very  fine.  The  next  operation  was 
forming  the  drills,  which  were  about  thirty  inches 
apart.  While  this  was  going  on,  I  had  the  dung 
in  a  moist  state  carted  out  and  spread  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  drills,  with  some  bone-dust  sown 
over  it,  and  covered  in  immediately  (to  prevent 
evaporation)  by  having  the  drills  split  out  overlhem. 
The  quantity  of  dung  per  statute  acre  applied,  was 
about  from  twentysix  to  twentyeight  tons,  and  over 
this  dung  I  had  sown  with  the  hand,  about  half  a 
ton  of  the  best  raw-bone  dust  p§r  statute  acre. — 
.After  the  dung  and  bone-dust  were  covered  in,  say 
about  from  two  to  three  inches  from  the  drills,  I 
immediately,  while  the  dung  and  ground  were  moist, 
had  the  seed  sown  by  a  machine,  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  pounds  weight  per  statute  acre,  taking 
care  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  dung;  and  thus 
by  being  so  deposited,  it  vegetated  immediately, 
and  grew  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly  in  course  of 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  moisture  of  the  dung  and 
stiil,  and  the  heat  occasioned  by  their  admixture 
with  the  bone  dust,  forced  the  plnnts  for  the  first 
fortnight  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  hot-bed. 
At  the  enil  of  this  period  the  plants  were  almost 
ready  for  singling  out,  which  as  soon  as  they  would 
bear  the  operation,  1  liad  done  with  the  hand  hoe, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  apart. 

The  above  is  the  method  that  I  have  adopted  at 
this  [ilace  for  these  last  eighteen  years,  and  I  have 
never  once  missed  a  crop;  and  I  believe  the  light- 
est crop  I  have  ever  had  during  that  period,  has 
exceeded  thirtysix  tons  per  statute  acre.  I  never 
sow  later  than  the  last  week  in  May.  If  weight  of 
crop  is  wanted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sow 
in  May.  As  1  stated  in  my  former  letter,  I  have 
always  had  the  seed  from  Mr  Skirving,  of  Liver- 
pool ;  and  I  consider  the  turnip  growers  in  Eng- 
land more  indebted  to  that  gentleman  than  to  any 
other  individual,  for  the  improved  species  of  Swe- 


dish turnip  which  have  for  a  number  of  years 
benn  known  and  successfully  cultivated  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  should  not 
have  had  more  than  two  thirds  the  weight  of  crop, 
had  J  trusted  to  the  seed  which  is  generally  sold  to 
the  poor  farmer  as  the  improved  Swede. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  turnips  were 
twice  hoed,  and  once  hand-hoed  after  singling.  I 
had  last  season  all  the  crop  removed  from  the  ground 
by  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  had  the  whole 
ground  ploughed  and  sown  with  wheat  during  the 
first  week  in  November. 

ALEXANDER  OGILVIE. 

Mtre,  near  Knutsford,  Feb.  6,  1841. 


From  the  Farmer's  Gazette. 


DAIRY   HOGS. 

Mr  SroRER — Considering  the  arguments  in  a 
former  communication  sufficient,  I  shall  pass  on, 
in  favor  of  old  hogs,  second,  by  eiperiment. 

Sir,  I  will  premise  that  I  have  no  great  experi- 
ence in  the  dairy  business,  having  kept  but  a  small 
one,  but  I  have  made  one  or  two  little  experiments 
on  dairy  pigs,  which  may  pass  for  good  witnesses 
on  the  occasion  ;  for  I  contend  the  smaller  the  ex- 
periment, the  greater  the  accuracy. 

In  the  spring  of  183!>,  I  had  four  cows  come  in, 
had  wintered  four  shoats,  and  bought  four  spring 
pigs.  The  latter  I  shut  up  in  a  little  lot  of  grass, 
witli  a  comfortable  cot ;  and  they  soon  took  all  the 
dairy  slops,  consisting  of  whey,  loppered  and  but- 
ter milk,  while  the  former  ran  in  the  gtreets,  and 
received  nothing  but  the  wash  of  the  house,  the 
dish-water,  potato  skins,  &c.,  and  that  very  sparse, 
my  family  consisting  only  of  four.  What  surpris- 
ed me  was,  in  the  fall,  when  I  put  up  my  hogs  to 
fatten,  which  I  did  altogether,  I  found  my  winter 
shoats  were  in  as  fine  order,  and  had  grown  as 
well  as  the  spring  pigs.  But  mark  the  sequel — 
they  all  went  on  eating  and  fattening  finely  for  a 
while,  but  presently  the  old  grunters  were  conquer- 
ed of  their  hoggish  propensities,  became  lazy,  lay 
down  quiet,  and  lined  themselves  well  inside ; 
while  the  pigs,  them  etarnal  squealers  !  went  on 
eating  and  squealing,  squealing  and  eating,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter — having  never  been  able  to  sa- 
tiate their  voracious  jaws,  nor  consequently  to  put 
on  inside  fat.  Now  I  know  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  breeds  of  hogs ;  from  the  finest 
Berkshires  down  to  the  old  Irish  hogs,  ai.d  even 
the  Alligators  and  Landpikeg!  of  more  modern 
memory.  I  know  too,  that  I  bought  these  pigs  of 
Mr  Anson  Gregory,  and  the  race  were  then  cele- 
brated, and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gregory 
hogs. 

The  deduction  I  am  compelled  to  bring  from  the 
premises  is,  that  throwing  away  the  balance  due 
dairy  slops,  over  house  slops — in  other  words,  milk 
over  dish  water — it  took  as  much  more  to  fatten 
the  pigs  than  the  old  hogs,  as  the  expense  of  win- 
tering the  latter !  Consequently,  we  have  an  old 
liog,  well  fatted,  to  hitch  on  to  the  steelyards,  in 
the  one  case,  and  a  pig  in  the  other  ! 

My  second  experiment  was  this.  Last  spring, 
my  little  boy  came  home  with  a  little  pig  under 
his  arm,  which  one  of  the  neighbors  had  given  him. 
I  finally  consented  he  might  nurse  it.  Well,  he 
soon  took  most,  and  finally  all  the  dairy  of  the 
four  cows,  through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer ; 
leaving  my  three  old  hogs  minus,  as  in  the  former 
case.     Along  in  the  fall,    we    butchered  the    pig, 
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and  sent  him  on  to  New  York  market,  weighing 
140  lbs.  He  fell  short  13  pounds,  and  with  the 
loss  of  freight,  brought  6  dollars  a  hundred — ^just 
what  I  afterwards  obtained  for  my  old  hogs,  at 
liome,  and  home  weight.  Now  it  is  estimated,  I 
believe  with  agricultural  accuracy,  that  a  hog  to  a 
cow,  may  be  kept  in  fine  condition  through  the 
summer  ;  and  I  am  well  persuaded,  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  clover  feed,  my  three  old  hogs  would  have 
been  in  as  fine  condition  and  as  ready  for  market 
as  that  pig.  Why  old  hogs,  under  like  advanta- 
ges, may  not  be  brought  forward  for  an  early  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  pigs,  we  are  yet  to  be  informed. 
To  be  sure,  the  pig  took  no  corn  in  the  fall,  and 
that  I  set  off  against  the  dairy,  which  is  enough  in 
all  conscience;  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that  I 
had  no  old  corn  in  either  of  the  experiments. 

Mr  Editor,  you  or  some  one  else  have  said,  you 
are  very  fond  of  agricultural  figures.  The  cost  of 
the  4  pigs,  in  the  first  experiment,  which  was  10 
dollars.  I  balance  against  the  4  shoats  before  win- 
tering, and  cast  out  of  the  account. 

Average  weight  of  the  4  pigs  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, 150  lbs.,  GOO  lbs. 
do              do  4  old  hogs,  300  lbs.,            1200  lbs. 
Average  weight  in   the  second    experi- 
ment, 1  pig 

do       3  old  hogs,  275  lbs.. 
Average  weight  of  the  3  shoats  before 
wintering,  .50  lbs.,  at  4  cts.  per  lb. 
The  result  of   the    two    e'cperinients,  it    will  be 
perceived,   is,  that  we  have    2025  lbs.  of  old  pork 
well  fatted,  for  727  lbs.  pig    pork,  such  as    it  is,  at 
equal  prices!      No,  this    is  it;  we  have    1300  lbs. 
lacking  2  lbs.,  well  fatted  old    pork,  for   the  whole 
Bum  of  G  dollars  ! — which  would  you  take  .' 

These  two  experiments  have  done  me  up  on  the 
subject  of  Piggeries,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
modern  agricultural  nomenclature.  I  have  be- 
come a  true  convert  and  disciple  to  the  science  of 
Hogology  ! 

To  conclude  :  were  I  to  form  a  perfect  Hoggery, 
and  that  most  applicable  to  the  dairy,  it  should  be 
this.  I  would  have  a  convenient  home  orchard, 
bearing  all  kinds  of  fruit,  of  double  capacity  to 
subserve  the  necessities  of  the  hoggery.  This  I 
would  slit  in  two  in  the  middle,  in  a  direction  from 
the  house  backwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  ends 
of  the  lot,  nearest  to  the  house,  in  juxta-position 
with  the  cot  and  swillery.  To  complete  the  picture, 
nature  should  cause  a  little  rill  or  warbling  brook 
to  meander  through  it,  transversely  with  the  divi- 
eion  fence.  The  former  I  intend  to  have,  as  I 
have  already  planted  out  the  trees  ;  the  latter  I 
cannot  have,  as  I  am  situated  on  a  hill,  high  and 
dry.  One  side  of  this  division  should  be  well  laid 
down  with  clover,  while  the  other  should  remain  in 
tillage,  ready  to  be  laid  down  as  the  other  ran  out, 
and  so  on  alternately,  ad  infinitum.  That  in  til- 
lage, I  think  should  be  in  potatoes  or  some  other 
root  crop,  and  a  crop  fence,  to  recede  by  succes- 
sive sections,  that  the  hogs  may  be  their  own  dig- 
gers, and  save  me  the  trouble  of  the  back-ache. 
Then  put  on  a  hog,  an  old  hog,  or  even  double  the 
number,  to  that  of  the  dairy  cows  kept  on  the  farm, 
and  if  you  do  not  find  fat  old  hogs  in  the  fall,  with 
little  or  no  care,  I  will  confess  I  do  not  know  what 
a  fat  pig  is  !  Your  subscriber, 

D.  BARNUM. 
Mto  Fairfield,  Jpril  11,  1841. 


The  first  elements  of  wealth  are  obtained  by  la- 
bor from  the  earth  and  waters. — Franklin. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

IN   SE.ASON. 

How  few  there  are  who  fully  understand  the  im- 
port of  these  words — that  is,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  actions.  The  man  who  in  every  department 
of  life  keeps  these  words  before  him,  and  acts  up 
to  the  divine  injunction,  "Do  ye  to  others  as  ye 
would  that  others  would  do  unto  you,"  will  be  a 
happy  man  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  for- 
gets that  it  is  his  imperious  duty  to  be  always  in 
season,  is  dishonest,  not  only  to  himself,  but  .niso 
to  his  fellow  men. 

If  we  go  to  purchase  of  a  tradesman  at  midday, 
and  find  his  shutters  and  doors  clo.sed  and  bolted, 
we  shall  feel  disappointed.  We  shall  s,ay  that  he 
is  neglectful  of  his  business,  and  that  he  does  not 
deserve  the  custom  of  any  one. 

Again  :  should  we  employ  a  mechanic  to  labor 
for  us,  and  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  until 
half  of  the  forenoon  had  passed  away,  should  we 
feel  that  he,  at  night,  deserved  the  same  amount 
of  pay,  that  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  he 
commenced  work  early  in  the  morning  ?  Certainly 
not.  Indeed  we  should  think  hardly  of  a  man  who 
treated  us  thus,  and  that  too  with  the  greatest  rea- 
son. 

Should  we  employ  a  farmer,  and  he  too,  like  the 
tradesman  and  mechanic,  should  be  behind  the  time 
an  hour  or  two,  should  we,  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment, like  to  give  him  the  same  we  should  those 
who  came  in  season  in  the  morning  and  wrought 
hard  the  day  through  .'  No,  we  should  not.  The 
truth  is,  man  does  not  dea.1  on  the  score  on  which 
Christ  dealt  when  he  gave  to  those  who  came  at 
the  eleventh  hour  a  penny.  Men  are  rigid  in  their 
dealings,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  do  as  they  are 
done  by,  instead  of  doing  aa  they  would  be  done 
by.  Thus  each  one,  whether  he  be  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  mechanic  or  farmer  must  be  himself  or 
through  a  faithful  agent,  attentive  to  his  own  busi- 
ness and  interests. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "if  we  do  not  look  out 
for  ourselves  no  one  will  look  out  for  ua ;"  but 
this  saying  is  not  true.  Though  we  lounge  in 
bed  until  the  sun  is  risen  high  and  shining  bright; 
though  we  are  inattentive  to  business;  though  we 
neglect  to  see  that  our  accounts  are  kept  square, 
that  our  bills  are  paid  ;  still  we  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  far- 
mer will  all  remember  us,  and  will,  in  due  time, 
bring  in  their  bills  against  us — bills  which  we 
must  pay,  or  our  goods,  our  shops,  and  our  farms 
will  be  mortgaged  or  appraised  and  sold.  So  you 
see  it  is  plain  that  whether  we  look  out  for  our- 
selves or  not,  others  will  look  out  for  us.  Yes,  un- 
less we  rise  in  season,  unless  we  are  in  season  to 
our  business,  and  finally  in  season  to  every  avocn,- 
tion  of  our  lives,  our  pockets  will  be  lean  of  cash, 
and  our  children  will  be  clothed  in  rags  and  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  Yes,  nothing  will  there  be  about 
us,  but  what  will  bear  the  mark  of  our  slothfulness, 
and  it  is  said  by  high  authority,  that  "the  slothful 
shall  be  under  tribute;"  "the  way  of  the  slothful 
is  a  hedge  of  thorns."  While  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  said,  "Be  instant  in  season,  and  ye  shall  reap 
if  you  faint  not."         Yours,  &c. 

JiMMT  IN  THE   COUNTRV. 


Pity  is  a  passion  proceeding  from  the  misfor- 
tune of  another.  Envy  is  a  passion  proceeding 
from  another's  success. — Addison. 


The  Skunk — again. — The  merits  of  this  hith- 
erto much  abused  animal,  are  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped and  appreciated. — Subjoined  is  Gov.  Hill's 
testiiiiony  of  his  worth,  which  we  extract  from  the 
last  Monthly  Visitor.  It  would  seem  that  the  good 
which  the  skunk  (out  upon  that  name  I)  accomplish- 
es in  his  way,  fully  atones  for  whatever  is  offen- 
sive in  those  striking  peculiarities  and  mischief- 
working  eccentricities  of  his  character,  for  which, ' 
ever  since  mother  Eve  nibbled  the  pippen,  he  lias 
been  noted  and  persecuted.  The  testimony  of  bo 
eminent  an  individual  as  Gov.  Hill  in  favor  of  the 
skunk,  WK  think  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  we 
trust  it  will  have  its  due  influence  in  preventing  a 
farther  war  of  extirmination  upon  the  animal,  whose 
virtues  (which  have  too  long  been  destined  to 
"  blush  unseen  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air,")  should  ensure  him  the  protection  of 
7nen,  if  they  cannot  secure  him  against  the  annoy- 
ance of  dogs. — N.  E.  F's  Pr.  Dev. 

"  The  skunk  is  so  mischievous  and  offensive  that 
man  always  wars  upon  him,  when  he  may  do  it 
with  safety.  But  it  has  become  evident  that  we 
have  not  done  the  animal  justice.  He  works  in 
the  night,  and  therefore  little  of  the  good  he  does 
comes  withm  our  observation.  He  not  only  de- 
stroys in  their  season,  in  the  warm  nights  of  early 
summer  and  autumn,  thousands  of  the  beetles  and 
other  insects  and  worms  that  destroy  vegetation 
and  grain — but  the  moles  and  mice  that  infest  the 
ploughed  and  grass  grounds,  find  in  him  an  enemy 
that  hunts  them  to  a  good  purpose  for  the  farmer. 
Last  year,  there  was  in  this  region  not  over  half  a 
crop  of  potatoes  ;  and  of  this  half  a  crop,  in  some 
fields  the  moles  and  mice  made  sad  havoc.  We 
know  that  a  pair  of  skunks  whose  burrows  were 
near  a  potato  and  cornfield  of  six  acres,  saved  us 
many  bushels  by  hunting  out  of  the  ground  and 
destroying  the  mice  that  in  great  numbers  had 
found  a  place  of  retreat  under  the  sward  of  the 
field,  which  had  been  turned  down  in  the  early 
spring.  If  the  skunks  shall  not  molest  us,  let  them 
live  and  do  good." 


To  Cure  a  Burn. — "  A  Lady,"  in  the  Knoxville 
Register,  gives  the  following  recipe  for  a  burn  : — 
"  Scarce  a  month  passes  away  but  we  read  or  hear 
of  some  accident  caused  by  fire.  I  send  you  the 
following  prescription  for  a  burn,  believing  if  it 
were  generally  known,  that  much  suffering  might 
be  alleviated.  Take  a  table  spoonful  of  lard,  half 
a  table  spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  a  piece 
of  rosin  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut,  and  simmer  them 
together  till  melted.  It  makes  a  salve,  which, 
when  cold,  may  be  applied  to  a  linen  cloth  and 
laid  overthe  burn.  If  immediately  wanted,  spread 
it  on  the  cloth  as  soon  as  melted — it  will  very  soon 
cool.  I  have  seen  its  application  after  the  corrod- 
ing effects  of  chemical  poisons,  after  a  foot  has 
been  burned  by  boiling  sugar,  after  severe  scalds, 
and  in  every  case  the  sufl^rer  obtained  perfect  ease 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  it  was  used.  It 
may  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  as  of- 
ten as  the  cloth  becomes  dry." 


A  sound  economy  is  a  sound  understanding 
brought  into  action.  It  is  calculation  realized.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  proportion  reduced  to  practice. 
It  is  the  foreseeing  contingencies  and  providing 
against  them. — Hannah  More. 


Incredulity  is  the  wit  of  fools Raleigh. 
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ani>   horticultural  rpgister. 
Boston,  Wednesday,  May    12,    1841. 


DIALOGUE.— WHICH  IS  THE   BEST  KIND  OF 
CORN  TO  PLANT  ? 

A.  Ar'nl  you  wrong,  neighbor  B.,  lo  plant,  in  a  cold 
ipring  like  this,  that  large  and  late  corn  of  yours,  which 
never  ripens  unlil  October? 

B.  Perhaps  I  am  ;  but  is  it  not  well  to  trust  that  the 
season  may  yet  be  warm  and  favornble  to  the  corn  crop? 

A.  Yes,  we  may  hope  so;  but  1  am  thinkiner  it  is 
best  to  go  on  the  safa  side,  and  plant  only  a  small  kind 
that  ripens  early.     Is  n't  that  the  most  profitable  course  ? 

B.  1  shall  pl^nt  some  ol  an  early  kind,  but  shall  not 
give  up  the  mqre  productive  kind  which  lias  usually  ri- 
pened on  my  farm. 

A.  How  much  of  your  corn  land  shall  you  put  to  the 
large  kind  ? 

B.  More  than  half. 

A.  More  than  half!  that  seems  to  me  foolish — you 
cannot  expect  it  to  ripen. 

B.  I  will  hope  for  its  ripening.  And  judging  from 
the  past,  1  consider  it  best  not  lo  make  a  general  sacri- 
fice of  productiveness  to  early  maturity. 

A.  Will  the  past  prove  the  wisdom  of  your  course  ? 

B.  You  know,  neighbor  A  ,  that  I  have  passed  all  my 
days  on  this  farm.  My  memory  goes  back  for  sixty 
years ;  and  1  believe  that  no  failures  of  this  crop  have 
occurred  on  the  place  during  that  period,  excepting  in 
the  years  1812,  16,  '36  and  '37.  In  1812,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  crop  ripened,  and  the  same  in  1837. 
Perhaps  three  crops  have  failed  to  ripen  in  sixty  years. 
The  chances  then  are  nineteen  out  of  twenty  that  the 
large  kind  will  mature.  And  if  it  should,  I  shall  f;et 
one  fifth  more  both  of  corn  and  stover,  than  the  small 
kind  will  yield.  If  I  fail  to  get  sound  corn,  I  shall  get 
more  stalks  and  more  green  corn.  To  be  sure,  I  would 
rather  have  a  small  crop  of  corn  well  ripened,  than  a 
green  and  frozen  large  crop  ; — but  when  my  chances 
are  nineteen  out  of  twenty  to  get  the  large  crop  ripe,  I 
think  it  belter  lo  take  the  risk.  In  other  words,  1  pre- 
fer taking  from  mj  fields  60  dollars  worth  of  corn  and 
stalks  per  acre  annually,  for  59  years,  and  25  dollar.< 
worth  of  green  corn  and  stalks  the  20th  year,  to  taking 
48  dollars'  worth  per  year  each  year  of  llie  20.  In  the 
one  case  I  get  $1165  woith  in  twenty  years — in  the  eth- 
er 1  get  $960  only.  1  think,  therefore,  neighbor  A., 
that  the  past  does  justify  me  in  holding  on  to  the  use  of 
any  highly  productive  kind  of  corn,  whicit  ripens  well 
in  ordinary  seasons.  Still,  the  convenience  of  having 
some  corn  ripe  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  inconve- 
nience arising  from  loosing  a  late  corn  are  such,  that  I 
shall  plant  probably  a  third  ol  my  ground  with  the 
Brown  corn,  from  N.  Hampshire,  or  the  Hartwall  corn, 
from  Southbridge,  both  of  which  ripen  early,  and  have 
large  kernel,  small  stalk  and  small  cob,  and  arc  very 
productive  for  early  varieties. 

Nori, — The  facts  here  stated  by  B.  in  relation  to  the 
ripening  of  the  corn  crop,  are  the  history  of  that  crop  on 
the  editor's  native  farm.  The  land  there  is  liss  suliji  ct 
to  frosts  than  the  average  of  laud  in  the  commonwealth 
A/cio  hills  of  this  HartireH  corn  were  in  our  father's 
field  last  season,  and  it  ripened  a  week  earlier  than  the 
earliest  of  seven  other  varieties,  and  was  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  excepting  the  latest,  the  Red  Blaze.  We 
think  it  combines  lo  an  uncommon  extent,  the  two  desira- 
ble properties  of  early  maturity  and  productiveness.  At 
o»r  request,  Messrs  Brcuk  &  Co.  have  procured  a  few 
bushels  of  this  variety  from  Dr.  Hnrtwell,  of  Southbridge, 


and  it  is  for  sale  by  thtm.  Dr.  H.  obtained  of  this  I'.iO 
bushels  per  acre  in  ly39,  and  in  1840,  its  husks  were 
white  in  our  field  about  the  first  of  September.  Our 
own  opinion  of  this  corn  is  such  that  we  shall  plant 
chiefly  of  this  kind  on  our  new  farm,  where  the  soil  is 
in  an  exhausted  state.  This  fact  speaks  our  advice  to 
our  brother  farmers. 


Brother  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  has  "  burst  in- 
to a"  snow  "  song,"  liaving  been  set  on  fire  by  the  cur- 
rent of  our  raining  rhymes — and  his  lay  pleases  ui  so 
much  that  we  withhold  our  own  editorial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  hissno?^  to  our  readers  before  the  weath- 
er shall  become  warm  enough  to  mar  its  freshness. — 
Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  company  "  down  to  posterity." 

THK  LAY  OF  THE  MAY  SNOW  STORM. 
Come  cheer  up,  farmers,  don't  look  pale, 

Although  the  north  wind  's  blowing. 
And  all  around,  o'er  hill  and  dale, 

'T  is  snowing,  snowing,  snowing. 

'T  is  true  thai  sometimes  long  ere  this, 

You  've  done  up  all  your  sowing — 
You  may  as  well  keep  quiet  now 

'Tis  snowing,  snowing,  snowing. 

1  know  'tis  now  the  first  of  May, 

And  violets  should  be  blowing  ; 
But  girls  can  't  have  their  holiday 

Because  'tis  snowing, snowing. 

Good  uncle  Bill  's  put  on  his  coat, 

And  Pat  his  hands  is  blowing  ; 
And  Sis  is  scolding  round  the  stove 

Because  'tis  snowing,  snowing. 

But  courage,  farmers — do  not  fret — 

Your  crops  will  soon  be  growing  ; 
Dog-days  will  give  you  all  a  sweat 

Though  now  't  is  snowing,  snowing. 

To  fancy's  eye,  in  yonder  sky. 

The  star  of  hope  is  glowing  ; 
This  blustering  storm  will  soon  pass  by, 

And  stop  this  snowing,  snowing. 

Then  cheer  up,  farmers,  do  n't  look  pale. 
Although  the  north  wind  's  blowing  ; 

"  Seed  time  and  harvest  ne'er  shall  fail," 
Though  now  't  i.s  snowing  , snowing. 

Verily,  if  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  and 
ourself  do  not  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  brace  of  storm 
■poets,  there  is  no  virlue  extant.  He  became  so  inspired 
with  the  rain  storm  during  the  last  days  of  April,  that 
hi^  [)oi'tical  cup  ran  over,  and  when  it  cleared  up  and 
snowed,  we  "  burst  into  a  song,"  and  though  it  is  rather 
a  lugubrious  one,  it  was  the  "  best  the  house  ajforded," 
seeing  as  how  we  had  lo  *'  make  tracks"  instead  of  mak- 
ing furrows,  and  seek  a  shelter  from  the  snow  instead  of 
holding  the  plough. 

In  sober  earnest,  we  have  not  had  such  a  cold,  dreary 
and  backward  spring  for  many  a  year.  April  has  been 
remarkably  cold  and  stormy,  but  it  is  no  sign,  because 
January  "  lingers  in  the  lap  of"  May,  that  her  sifter 
June  will  be  equally  accommodating.  It  is  true  that 
our  cattle  have  been  at  the  barn  nearly  or  quite  six 
monihs,  and  there  is  a  greit  scarcity  of  fodder;  but  we 
will  venture  to  turn  prophet  with  the  rest — for  every 
one  seems  to  have  a  spirit  of  weather  soothsaying — and 
predict  that  the  diligent  and  careful  farmer  will  next 
tall  have  a  good  harvest  of  grass,  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
perhaps  corn — a  fat  thanksgiving,  and  a  merry  Christ- 
mas.— Maine  Farmer. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  May 
8th,  \Sil— Voted,  That  the  following  letter  be  published 
in  the  N.  E.  Fanner,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for 
the  donation  of  scions. 

Attest,  E.  M.  RICHARDS,  Rec.  Sec. 

Bradford,  .Ipril  SOtA,  1841. 

Messrs  Breck  &  Co. — Gentlemen — I  send  accom- 
panying this,  some  scions  of  the  Wynkoop  Harvest  Ap- 
ples, specimens  of  which  I  exhibited  at  the  Horticultu-  - 
ral  Rooms  last  season.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  hand 
them  to  the  chairman  or  one  of  the  committee  on  fruits, 
to  be  distributed  by  them  as  they  judge  well ;  only  I 
trust  that  you  will  be  remembered  in  this  ministration. 

The  tree  is  disposed  to  grow  pretty  large,  to  rise  high 
— rather  high  than  to  cast  out  extended  lateral  branches. 
The  bark  is  generally  quite  smooth  and  more  easily 
raised  from  the  wood  than  is  common  with  apple  trees. 
My  trees  have  generally  produced  every  year,  exhibiting 
but  a  slight  tendency  to  alternation.  Of  course  tho 
fruit  is  not  very  abundant  any  one  year,  yet  1  think 
them  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  good  bearers.  The 
fruit  will  need  no  praise  where  it  is  known.  The  de- 
scription given  by  the  committee  is  very  accurae.  It 
generally  begins  to  ripen  by  the  middle  of  July — fre- 
!  quently  very  good  specimens  are  obtained  earlier.  I 
hope  the  scions — though  owing  to  indisposition  which 
has  prevented  my  being  out  much,  they  were  cut  later 
than  I  could  have  wished — will  prove  good  ;  and  that 
those  who  are  disposed  to  try  them,  may  not  in  the  end 
be  disappointed  as  to  the  meiiti  of  the  fruit. 

Some  of  the  committee  were  so  good  as  to  say  that 
they  would  hand  me  some  scions  of  approved  fruit  in  re- 
turn. 1  surely  do  not  wish  or  ask  this  as  a  condition 
upon  which  I  send  the  parcel  directed  to  them;  but 
still,  to  one  who  has  but  limited  means  of  obtaining 
any  of  the  more  improved  fruit,  the  offer  is  too  inviting 
to  suffer  me  to  pass  by  it  without  saying,  that  if  any 
one  finds  it  perfectly  convenient  to  hand  you  any  sci- 
ons, &c.  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  I  should  be  truly  very 
grateful,  and  I  know  you  would  very  readily  lake  charge 
of  them  and  send  by  some  opportunity.  Since  the  loss 
1  sustained  in  my  trees  a  few  winters  since,  I  have  a 
much  more  limited  variety  of  the  better  fruits  than  I  pos- 
sessed before,  though  my  good  friend,  G.  Parsons,  Esq., 
has  done  what  in  his  infirm  health  he  has  been  able  to 
do.  He  had  formerly,  in  a  very  generous  manner,  done 
much  to  help  me  to  various  kinds  of  choice  fruit. 

Will  you  make  my  best  respects  lo  the  committee, 
and  believe  me,  with  sentiments  of  high  esteem,  gentle- 
men, Yours,  G.  B.  PERRY. 


Let  us  not  be  too  prodigal  when  we  are  young,  nor 
loo  paraimonious  when  we  are  old ;  otherwise  we  shall 
fall  into  the  common  errir  of  ihoie,  who,  when  they 
had  the  power  to  enjoy,  had  not  the  prudence  to  acquire; 
and  when  they  had  the  prudence  to  acquire,  had  no  lon- 
ger the  power  to  enjoy. — Lacon. 


P.  S.— The  woolly  appearance  which  many  of  the 
grafts  have,  is  very  common  to  the  young  shouts  in  the 
spring  : — upon  vegetation  coming,  it  is  not  retained. 


CREAM-POT  STOCK. 

Inquiry  was  made  in  our  columns  a  few  weeks  since, 
whether  any  of  the  Cream-pot  stock  could  be  purchased, 
and  at  what  price.  Col.  Jaques  immediately  furnished 
a  reply.  It  was  sent  to  the  printing  ofSce — but,  by 
some  process  iindiscoverable,  it  has  effectually  secreted 
itself.  We  looked  for  its  appearance  in  the  "  proofs" 
last  week,  and  again  this  week,  but  not  meeting  with  it, 
we  have  inquired  lor  the  copy,  and  the  answer  is  that  it 
has  not  been  seen.  VVe  can  get  no  clue  by  which  lo 
discover  its  hiding  place. 


The  highest  of  all  characters,  in  my  estimation,  is  hil 
who  is  as  ready  to  pardon  the  errors  of  mankind,  as  if  ho 
were  every  day  guilty  ofsome  himself. — Pliny. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 

Reporreil  lor  the  New  England  [''armer. 
R,at)i;^of  the  Thennometer  at  the  (lurdeiiof  the  proprioiors 
ol  the  New  England   Fftrmer,  Brigbton,  Mass.   in  a  shaded 
Norlherly  exposure,  week  ending  May  9. 


May,  1841. 

1  7A.M.  I 

12,  M.  1 

5,P.M. 

Wind. 

Monday, 

3 

34 

37 

40 

N 

Tuesday, 

4 

32 

48 

45 

N.  W. 

VVediiesday, 

6 

47 

69 

46 

K. 

Thursday, 

C 

42 

49 

44 

S. 

Friday, 
Sal  irday, 

7 

37 

58 

49 

N. 

8 

44 

SO 

4S 

E. 

Suiiday, 

9 

46 

70 

57 

N.  W. 

About  half  the 

we 

ek  was 

rainy. 

k^egelalion   siill  Tery 

backward. 

UKIUHTOM   MARKKT.  —  MoNDAT,   May   10,  1841. 
Keporled  forlhe  Npw  Cnslani)  Fnrnier. 

Ai  M.irket  305  Beef  Cattle,  20  pair  ol  Working 
Oxen,  lo  Cows  and  Caivi's,  210  Slieep,  and  240  Swine. 
I'mcES.—  Heef  Cattle — The  pricei  obtained  last  week 
were  hardly  sustained,  and  we  reduce  our  quotations  a 
trifle.  First  quality,  $7  00  a  7  25.  Second  quality, 
$fi  50  a  6  75.    Third  quality,  $5  50  a  G  00. 

125  Beef  Cattle  unsold. 

Working  Oxen  — Very  few  sales  effected. 

Coir*  and  CWres.— Sales,  $23,   $25,  $2d,  and  $35. 

Sheep. — Several  lots  sheared,  at$l  75  and  $1.80,  and 
a  lot  not  sheared  $4  75. 

Hwine.  —Sales  quick.  Two  lots,  part  Berkshires,  at 
5  1-4  and  5  1-2  for  sows,  and  6  1-4  and  6  1-2  for  barrows. 
Also,  a  lot  at  5  for  sows,  and  6  for  barrows.  At  retail 
from  5  34  to  7. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  witk  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.  Red  Top, 
new  seed  by  the  hag  50  lo  55  c.  Clover— Northern,  13c. 
— Souiliern,  8  to  9  c.  Flax  Seed,  S!,,  37  to  1  50  bu.  Lu- 
cerne, 25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  $5  37— Genesee  $5  31— Ohio 
S6   12. 

GRAIN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  none  —Round  Yel- 
low 62 — Southern  Flat  Yellow  57— White  54.  —  Bye- 
Northern  DO  to  65— Southern  50  to  55.  Oats— Southern  36 
to  33— Norlhern  33  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS.  Beef— Mess  $10  50  to  11  00— Prime 
£6  50— No,  1  S9  00.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  S13  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
none.  Lard — Boston  9  c  per  lb. — Southern,  8  lo  8  1-2. 
Butter— Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  to  IB—Shipping  8  to  14. 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c— Pigs  5  c. 

HAY,   per  ion,  i20  to  22  50- Eastern   Screwed   817  00. 

CHEESE-Old  11  c— News. 

EGGS,  11  a  12. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  but  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  55  c. --American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50 — Do. 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  lo  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  lo 
40-1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  lo  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14 — Bengasi  .Sheep,  8  to  10  — 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
— No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


HOVEY'S  NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

This  splendid  variety  of  the  Strawberry  (originated  in 
1834)  is  now  oSi'red  for  sale  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest 
size,  often  measuring  6  to  6  inches  in  circumferance,  hand- 
somely formed — of  a  deep  red  color- exceedingly  high  ffa- 
Tored — and  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties,  12  quarts 
having  been  gathered  from  a  bed  3  feet  by  12.  The  vines 
are  vigorous  and  hardy.  Standing  our  severe  wiuters  with- 
out protection. 

The  fruit  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Maisachusetis  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  1838,  '39,  and  '40,  where  it  altracled  more 
attention  than  any  other  variety;  and  each  season  obtained 
a  premium.  It  has  every  good  quality  to  recommend  a 
Strawberry  to  cultivation.  'The  Spring  is  the  most  favora- 
ble time  for  planting  in  this  climate.     Plants  S5  per  dozen. 

Also,  all  the  old  established  varieties  of  .Strawberries,  from 
41  to  2,  per  hundred  plants. 

Orders  addressed  to  us,  will  be  immediately  attended  to, 
and  the  plants  packed  and  forwarded  wilh  dispatch. 

HOVEV  &  CO.,  Seedsm»k, 

May  5  4w  7  Merchants'  Row,  near  Slate  st. 

«tRAPE  VINES. 

Extra  large  Isabella  Grape  Vines   for  sale  as  above. 
Also,  Giant  and  Early  Wilmot  Rhubarb  Plants,  and  As. 
paragus  Roots  J.  BREGK  i  CO. 

April  23 


■WILLIS'S  LATEST  IMPROVED  SEt:D  SOWER. 

Willis's  latest  Improved  Seed  Sower,  iuvanted  the  last  sea- 
son; one  of  the  most  perfect  machines  ever  introiluced  for 
ihe  purpose.  In  using  ihis  machine,  ihe  farmer  mav  be  cer- 
tain ihat  his  seel  is  put  into  the  croun.f,  and  at  the  (.ame 
time  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  has  h^en  a  great 
difficulty  in  machines  lor  sowing  garden  seeds;  they  are 
very  apt  to  clog  up  anil  the  farmer  might  go  over  an  acre  of 
lanil  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  this  ;  it  is  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  dug.  In  using  this  sow- 
er, the  farmer  can  .save  one  half  of  his  seed,  and  do  ihe  work 
at  l(ss  than  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the  common  way  01 
sowing  seeds,  and  have  it  done  in  a  much  better  manner ; 
it  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  over  and 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  any  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Ruta  Bagu,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Turnius,  Carrots, 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  it  the  past  season. 
For  sale  at  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
Store  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


Brightok,  near  BoiTON, 
Situated  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Rnad,—i  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  beg 
leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that 
they  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  lo  any  amount, 
Inr  Forest  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exotic. 

Fruit   Trees,  including  all    the   varieties    of 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 
Vines— Shrulis,  Green  House  Plants,  &c. 
Catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursery. 
Trees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safely  in  long  voyages. 
Orders  left  at  ihe  New  England  Seed  Store  of  J.  Breck  & 
Co.  Nos.  51  and  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be   delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  al  any  part  of  the  city,  free  of 
expense. 

Letters  coataining  orders,  addressed  lo   the   subscribers, 

J.  &  F.  WINSHIP. 
Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1841. 


PLUMS,  PEARS,  OOOSBERRIES,  di.r. 

Just  received    by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  from  Lon- 
don, a  fine   assorlmenl  of    Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  which   lire 
offered  at  reduced  prices,  including  the  following 
PEARS. 

I  Caltilac, 

VTilliams'  Bon  Chretian  or  > 
I  Bartlett,  5, 

Jargniiell  d'Epagne, 


Belle  Lucrative, 
Moulle  Bouche, 
Jose|)hine, 
Beurre  Spence, 

"     Gapiamont, 

"     Bosc, 

■'     Diel 

"     d'Aremburgh, 
Easier  Beurre, 


Fchassene, 
tJrbaniste, 

Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
St.  Chislain, 
Madaline  d'Cattte, 
PLUJVIS. 

New  Orleans^ 
'  Imperatrice, 
Rome  Claude, 
Royal  d'Tours. 


Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage, 
Diamond, 
Washington, 
Golden  drop. 

Gooseberries,  While  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
every  article  in  the  Nursery  line  furnished  at  short  notice. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  62  North    Market  Boston. 

April  7,  1841. 

GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstoies 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMI  C  LOMBARD 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf  isly.  Nov.  17. 


SUPERIOR  SEED   BARLEY. 

100  bushels  of  extra  heavy  and  clean  Seed  Barley.  Also 
30  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  new  and  superior 
varietv,  for  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

Received  from  Vermont,  30  bushels  Black  Sea,  Wheat. 
Also,  20  bushels  Italian  Spring  Wheat,  raised  in  Warren, 
N,  H.     Forsa!eby  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE  VINES,  &,€. 

3000  Pear  Tree^,  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 
2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most  approved  kinds 
^'■irjj:^£g   and  extra  size — many  of  them  have  borne   this 
'^^  i  ™^     season. 
■  I'fi     .-       Apple,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  of  diflTerent 
kinds 
500  Quince  Trees. 

40'  0  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  to  15  feet 
high  ;  most  of  them  have  borne  fruit.  Black  Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  Pond's. 

30,000  Giant  Asparagus  Roots. 
Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 
5O00  Wilmol's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie, Plants,   lately  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks;  1000  Plums;  Roses, &c.  of 
all  kinds. 

left 

iate 

attention. 

SAMUEL  POND. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


All  orders  sent  to  ihe  subscriber  at  Cambridgeport  or  1 
fith  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  will  meet  with  immedii 


PURE  SPERM  OIL. 

EDMUND  T  HASTINGS  &,  CO.,  No.  101  State  St, 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  Winter,  Springand  Fall  Sperm  Oil, 
bleached  and  unbleached  ;  which  they  warrant  lo  be  of 
the  best  quality   and    to    burn  without  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,1841.  isly 


FENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  10,000  feet  Chains,  suitable 
for  Fences  or  other  purposes.  For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  & 
CO.,  No.  62  North  Market  si.  April  21 


DURHAM  CUVT    FOR  SALE. 

A  young  full  blooded  Durham  Cow  and  her  calf — a  very 
desirable  animal  in  every  particular.  Apply  to  EDWARD 
TITCOMB,  Jb.,  Newburyport.  Mays 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS,  &,c. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Slore  No.  51  and  52  Norlh  Market  street, 
would  inform  iheir  customers  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agri- 
cultuial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Slates.     Part  of  which  are  the  following  : 


1000  Howard's    Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
200  Culiivalors. 
100  Greene's  Straw  Cutters. 
50  Willis'        do.         do. 
100  Common    do.        do. 


too     Willis' 

Shellers. 

50  Common 


Patent 
do 


Corn 
do. 


2u0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
50      "     Vegetable  Cutters 
50  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills.. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz-  Scythe  Stones. 
3000    '■     Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


100  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovsls. 


do. 


Common 

Spades. 

Grass  Scythes. 

Patent  Snaiths. 

Common     do. 

Hay  Rakes. 

Garden  Ho. 

Manure  Forks. 

Hay  do. 

500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100         Draft,     do. 
SOO  Tie  lyi     do. 

50  doz.  Hii(er  do. 
1 000  yards  Fente  do. 
25  Grind  Slopes  on  rollers. 


150 
100 
500 
300 
200 
500 
200 
200 
300 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful Herbaceous  Plants,  including  20  varieties  Phlox,  Pe- 
rennial Coreopsis  of  sort?,  Delphinium,  Campanulas  in 
great  variety,  Double  Pinks,  Dracocephalums,  Double  Scar- 
let Lychnes,  Double  Ragged  Robbitv,  Spireas  of  sorts,  Iris  do. 
with  a  great  variety  of  others.  Also,  Honeysuckles,  Roses, 
and  other  ornamental  Shrubs. 

SWEET  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  and  lor  sale  by  J.  BRECKvt  CO  ,  a  supply 
of  Sweet  Potato  Slips.     No  5»,  Norlh  Market  st. 
April  23. 


BONi£   MILLS. 

The  subscriber  oilers  for  sale  Bone  Mills  on  a  new  and 
improved  plan,  which  will  grind  200  bushels  per  day,  and 
make  it  of  the  proper  fineness.  They  can  be  put  up  wilh 
small  expense,  and  require  but  little  room.  They  can  be 
easily  kept  in  repair  and  are  not  liable  to  break  with  the 
roughest  usage. 

'Ihcy  may  be  used  for  grinding  Barilla,  and  will  do  the 
work  in  the  best  manner.  Oyster  shells,  plaster,  soap  stone, 
bricks,  bark,  &c.  may  be  ground  by  them. 

Price  S2ii0.  They  require  about  as  much  power  as  a 
small  run  of  mill  stones,  lo  be  used  lo  advantage,  and  can, 
if  necessary,  be  driven  by  horse  power. 

Those  who  wish  lo  purchase  can  direct  to  William  Aplin, 
No.  14  1-2  Westminster  street.  Providence,  R.  I.,  or  to  ihe 
subscriber. 

Ground  bones  constantly  on  hand    for  sale. 

WILLIAM  CHASE. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  9,  1841. 

Double  dahlias] 

We  have  for  sale  a  very  larg  •  collection  of  the  finest 
Double  Dahlias,  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts.  J.  BRECK 
&  CO.,  No.  62,  North  Market  St.  April28 


CLiiVER   &,   RED  TOP. 

50  tierces  and  100  bbls.  Prime  Clover. 
200  Bags  Redtop.  new  seed. 

50  bbls.  Herds  Grass  prime  quality,  for  sale  by 
March  24  J.  BRECK  &  Co. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  GRANARY. 

BY     REV.    ABKL    C.    THOMAS. 

"  If'hoso   reaildh,    hi  him   undcrsland." 
"Jonatlian  Homespun,  liavino;  purclitised   an  ex- 
tensive farm,  and  provided  liimself  with  every  thing 
requisite  to  prosperous  liusbiindry,    proposes  to  fur 


nish  subscribers  with  one  quart  of  wheat  weekly, 
for  one  year,  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  and  (if- 
ty  cents,  in  advance  ;  two  dollars  at  the  end  of 
six  months  ;  or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  if  not 
paid  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

"The  facilities  afforded  by  the  government  for 
the  transportation  of  wheat  to  every  section  of  the 
Union  and  adjacent  provinces,  are  such  as  must 
prove  satisfactory  to  every  subscriber;  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  Granary  assures  all  who  may  pat- 
ronize him,  that  ho  will  exert  himself  to  supply  an 
article  of  the  best  quality. 

"N.  B.  Agents  will  bo  allowed  a  generous  per 
centage.  Address  [post  paid]  Proprietor  of  the 
Granary,  Hopevilie." 

Such  was  the  prospectus  issued  by  my  friend, 
Mr  Homespun.  Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  his 
welfare,  I  visited  his  farm,  although  it  was  a  long 
journey  from  my  horiiC,  and  was  pleased  to  find  ev- 
ery lliing  in  nice  crdei.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  contracted  a  large  debt  in  the  purchase  of  the 
premises,  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry,  but 
that  he  had  no  doub,t.of  his  ability  to  discharge 
every  obligation  in  ail-few  years.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  already  received  many  hundred  sub- 
scribers, and  that  in  four  or  five  weeks  ho  would 
commence  the  delivery  of  the  wheat  according  to 
his  proposals. 

The  scheme  appeared  plausible  ;  and  my  friend 
was  so  confident  of  his  success,  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  prosperity.  I  entered  my 
name  as  a  subscriber,  and  when  I  left  him  he  was 
preparing  many  thousand  quart  sacks. 

Every  week  for  the  space  of  two  years,  I  receiv- 
ed my  quart  of  wheat,  and  concluded  from  its  ex- 
cellent quality  and  prompt  delivery,  that  every 
thing  was  prosperous  with  Jonathan  Home.apun  and 
his  farm.  So  I  gave  myself  no  concern  about  my 
indebtedness  to  him — for  said  I,  "to  a  farmer  so 
extensively  patronized  as  he  is,  the  small  pittance 
of  two  years'  arrearages  would  be  but  as  the  drop 
of  the  bucket."  It  is  true,  there  was  occasionally 
printed  on  the  sacks  a  general  notice  to  delinquents, 
but  I  never  suspected  that  this  was  intended  for 
Ills  friends. 

The  notice  however  became  more  frequent  ;  and 
having  leisure,  I  concluded  I  would  visit  my  friend, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Granary.  He  greeted  me  cor- 
dially— but  I  saw  that  there  had  been  trouble.  He 
was  evidently  worn  with  toil  and  anxiety  ;  and  in 
the  conversation  of  the  evening,  he  entered  into 
particulars. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  laboring  day  and 
almost  night,  for  two  years;  and  I  am  more  in  debt 
now  than  when  I  began.  My  creditors  are  pre.'^s- 
ing  for  payment :  I  am  conscious  of  my  inability 
to  meet  their  demands,  and  can  perceive  no  result 
but  bankruptcy  and  ruin." 

"  But  have  you  not  a  large  list  of  subscribers  ?" 
said  I. 

"Yes,  a  very  large  list,"  was  his  reply;  "but 
too  many  of  them  are  like  you  !" 

"Me!"  I  quickly  rejoined  in  amazement,  "  too 
many  likt  me  'V 


"  Pardon  me,"  said  my  friend,  in  a  melancholy 
tone — "  pardon  me,  for  oppression  will  make  even 
a  wise  man  mad.  You  have  had  a  quart  of  wheat 
weekly  for  two  years — and  I  have  not  had  a  cent 
of  payment:  I  have  a  large  list  of  the  same  kind 
of  patrons  scattered  here  and  there  over  thousands 
ofn)iles.  If  they  would  pay  me  the  trifles  they 
severally  owe  me,  I  should  be  directly  freed  from 
embarrassment  and  go  on  my  way  rejoicing.  But 
they  reason  as  you  reasoned — and  among  you,  I 
am  brought  to  the  door  of  poverty  and  ruin." 

I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  rebuke,  and  promptly 
paying  arrearages  at  the  increased  price  named  in 
the  prospectus,  and  also  a  year  in  advance,  I  short- 
ly bade  adieu  to  the  worthy  and  wronged  fanner, 
resolving  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  repair 
the  injury  which  had  accrued  from  my  delinquency. 
O,  ye  patrons  of  Jonathan  Homespun  !  wherev- 
er ye  are  or  whoever  ye  are  !  ye  who  have  receiv- 
ed and  eaten  the  wheat  from  his  Granary,  without 
making  payment !  Ye  are  guilty  of  a  grievous  sin 
of  commission.  Wherefore  repent.  Pay  the  far- 
mer what  you  owe  him.  Uncle  Sam's  teamsters 
bring  you  the  little  sack  of  grain  every  week,  and 
Uncle  Sam's  teamsters  will  carry  the  money  safely 
to  Jonathan  Homespun. — Star  of  BHhkhem. 


GARDEN  SEEDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bueck  &  Cc.  at  the  New  England 
Farmer  Office,  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  suliscribers  would  inform  the  puldic  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  l)e- 
fore  offereil  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Chmale. 

Our  seoils  are  euher  raised  under  our  own  inspecl]nn  or 
imported  Irom  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  olitain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  ourcisto- 
mers  and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satislac- 
tory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  ordeis  m 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  dolU.  and  upwards 
will  he  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
pronqit  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS, 

Ruta  Baga. 


Sugar  Beet, 

Mangel  Wurtzel. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  }  superior 

Yellow  do,  ^  varieties. 

Carrot  Long  Orange. 

"      Altringham. 

"      New  White, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheat— various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do, 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turuip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

While  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Ruciiwiieat, 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn. 

Locust. 


for  Hedges. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  lieen  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs;  the  mould  beard 
has  l)een  so  formed  as  to  lay  the  farrow  completely  orcr 
taming  in  every  particle  of  grass  or  stuhhle,  andlearing  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  ihe  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  trial 
ol  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Proiity  &  Mears,  hut  if  your  land  is  heary,  hard  or  rocl.y, 

BEGIN    WITH    Mr,   HoWAGd's.'' 

At  the  above  me-.f.oned  trial  the  Howard  Pl'-ugh  did 
more  work,  with  the  same  power  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  So  oilier  turned  more  than  lwentyso;en 
ami  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs,  draught,  while  the 
Hoicard  Plough  turned  twentynine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  power  of  team  .'  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  been  quiie  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  without 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside;  this  shoe  likewise  secuies 
the  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  S|5.  A  Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
SIO  60,  and  with  cutter  SI,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  S2  50 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Stole, 
Nos.  51  &52  North  Miiiket  Street,  by 

JOSKPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts,  Cabbage  20 
snrts.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress,Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion' of  sorts,  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Rad  ish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS, 
yixie  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjoram.  Lavender. 

Sasre.  Lemon  Balm. 

Surnmersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred   varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  60  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
Slates.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


DRAFT  AND  TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just    received  by    Packet   Coromanda, 
40(1   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  for  Ploughing. 
200     "      Truck  and  leading  Chains. 
200     "      Draft  Chains.     For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO., 
.\o,  52  North  Market  st, April  21 

TYF,  VP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  by  Packet  Coromanda,  500  Chains  for  tye- 
ing  up  Cattle, 

These  chains,  introduced  by  E,  H.  Derby,  Esq.  of  halem, 
and  Col,  jACauEs,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cattle  to  the 
stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest  and  most  convenient  mode 
of  listening  cows  and  oxen  to  the  stanchion. 

For  sale  by  J,  BRECK  &  CO,,  No.  62  North  Market  st. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMKNTAL  TREES,  &e, 

NURSERY    OF    WILLIAM    KENRICK, 

12,000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees,— Large  and  new  , 
additions  ol  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  have  lately 
lieen  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike 
new  to  our  country,  and  very  extraordinary. 
Such  have  been  the  selections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  during  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved ;  those  kinds 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  by 
the  wood  and  the  leaf. 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,   and   Tret's,  wtien  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 
^  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

Nonantum  Hill,  Newlon,  near  Boston,  March  2. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A     WEKKLY    PAPER. 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  com  > 
into  the  hands  of  the  subscriber,  he  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  of 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  bn  $i 
ear  in  advance,  or  $2  50  if  not  paid  within    thirlir 


per  y« 
days. 


ALLEN  PUTNAM. 


l\j.  B. Postmasters  are  required  by   law  to   frank  all 

subscriptions  and  remittances   for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 
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N.    E.    FARMER 


LIEBIG'S  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,   requested  Dr.  Justus  Liebig-,  of  Giessen, 
to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  state  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry ;  and  his  report  furnished  Sept.    I,  J840,  con- 
stitutes the  body  of  tlie  work   named  at  the  liead  of 
this  article.      Prof.  Webster,  of   Cambridge,  under 
whose    superintendance  an    American    edition  has 
just  been  issued,  prefixes  an    introduction,  compri- 
sing definitions  of  chemical    terms,    and    appends 
some  opinions  held  by  Dr.    S.  L.  Dana,  of  LoH-eJl, 
and  Dr,  C.  T.Jackson,  of  this  city.     Our    Massa- 
chusetts chemists    here    named,  both  of  whom  pos- 
sess and  deserve  the  confidence  of  our  community, 
as  sagacious   and   expert    analysts  and    reasoners, 
are  not  ready  to   endorse  all  the    opinions  of   their 
■  transatlantic    co-laborer;  nor  do    they    harmonize 
,  entirely  with   each  other    in    opinion.     This   disa. 
'  greement  among  doctors,  while  it  shows  their  praise- 
y  worthy  independence  and  freedom  in  scientific    re- 
!  searches,  tells  us  tiiat  there  are    important    matters 
in    agricultural    chemistry  yet    undiscovered,  or  if 
'  discovered,  yet  unproved  to  the   satisfaction  of  the 
scientific  generally.       This   fact,  while  it  properly 
renders  the  practical  man  cautious  in  adopting  any 
:  new  principles  advocated  in    the  laboratory,  should 
not    deter    our    intelligent     farmers    from   making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  opinions  entertain- 
ed by  men  of  profound  scientific  research. 

The  work  which  has  just  made  its  appearance 
among  us  in  such  form  as  to  be  obtainable  by  all 
who  may  desire  to  know  its  contents,  will  receive 
much  attention.  The  novelty  and  boldness  of  Lie- 
big's  views,  give  to  the  work  an  uncommon  charm. 
But  if  we  call  it  romance,  it  is  the  romance  of  sci- 
ence and  logic.  The  book  must  bo  read  with  at- 
tention and  study  to  be  understood  by  common 
minds  ;  and  yet  the  greater  portion  of  our  reading 
and  reflecting  common  farmers  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  important  portions  of  the  work. 

One  leading  view  advanced  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness in  the  volume,  exhibits  a  striking  mani- 
festation of  the  wonderful  economy  of  Providence, 
in  furnishing  a  supply  of  nourishment  for  the  vege- 
table and  animal  creation.  Plants  are  nourished, 
as  Liebig  maintains,  mainly  by  carbonic  acid  ;  and 
their  supply  of  carbon  conies  from  the  atmosphere. 
Animals  by  the  process  of  breathing  and  by  their 
decay,  arc  constantly  filling  the  air  with  this  acid. 
The  vegetable  world  uses  up  the  impure  gas  which 
tlie  animal  is  generating  every  moment.  We  and 
the  animals  feed  the  plants.  They  in  turn  give 
food  to  brutes  and  to  men.  And  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  necessities  are  not  made  solely  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  articles  of  food — but  in  their 
processes  of  taking  up  carbon  from  the  atmosphere, 
they  give  out  large  quantities  of  pure  oxygen  for 
us  to  breathe.  We  unconsciously  fit  the  air  for 
tlieir  use,  and  they  fit  it  for  ours.  This  view  is  so 
beautiful  and  interesting  that  one  is  predisposed  to 
hope  that  it  may  prove  correct.     To  a  very  conside- 


rable extent  it  is  undoubtedly  sound;  but  whether 
the  author  has  not  carried  it  too  far,  time  and  more 
extensive  observation  must  determine. 

In  future  numbers  we  shall  extract  from  this 
treatise,  probably  appending  our  opinion  of  the 
correctness  or  inaccuracy  of  his  leading  positions. 
At  present,  we  only  quote  the  paragraphs  contain- 
ing the  view  above  presented. —  Ed. 

"In  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  carbon 
in  plants,  it  has  never  been  considered  that  the 
question  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
origin  of  humus.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
humus  arises  from  the  decay  of  plants.  No  primi- 
tive humus,  therefore,  can  have  existed;  for  plants 
must  have  preceded  the  humus. 

"  Now,  whence  did  the  first  vegetables  derive 
their  carbon  ?  and  in  what  form  is  the  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere? 

"These  two  questions  involve  the  consideration 
of  two  most  remarkable  natural  phenomena,  which 
by  their  reciprocal  and  uninterrupted  influence, 
maintain  the  life  of  the  individual  animals  and  veg- 
etables, and  the  continued  existence  of  both  king- 
doms of  organic  nature. 

"  One  of  these  questions  is  connected  with  the 
invariable  condition  of  the  air  with  respect  to  oxy- 
gen. One  hundred  volumes  of  air  have  been 
found,  at  every  period  and  in  every  climate,  to  con- 
tain twentyone  volumes  of  oxygen,  with  such  small 
deviations,  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  errors  of 
observation. 

"  Althimgh  the  absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  appears  very  great  when 
represented  by  numbers,  yet  it  is  not  inexhaustible. 
One  man  consumes  by  respiration  45  Hessian  cu- 
bic feet  of  oxygen  in  24  hours  ;  10  centners  of 
charcoal  consume  .58,112  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  dur. 
ing  its  combustion  ;  and  a  small  town  like  Giessen 
(with  about  7000  inhabitants,)  extracts  yearly  from 
the  air,  by  the  wood  employed  as  fuel,  more  than 
1000  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  this  gas. 

"When  we  consider  facts  such  as  these,  our  for- 
mer statement,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  does  not  diminish  in  the  course  of  ages 
— that  the  air  at  the  present  day,  for  example,  does 
not  contain  less  oxygen  than  that  (ound  in  jars 
buried  for  1800  years  in  Pompeii — appears  quite 
incomprehensible,  unless  some  source  exists  whence 
the  oxygen  extracted  is  replaced.  How  does  it 
happen,  then,  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  is  thus  invariable .' 

"The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
another;  namely,  what  becomes  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  produced  during  the  respiration  of 
animals,  and  by  the  process  of  combustion  ?  A 
cubic  foot  of  oxygen  gas,  by  uniting  with  carbon  so 
as  to  form  carbonic  acid,  does  not  change  its  vol- 
ume. The  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  ex- 
tracted from  the  atmosphere,  produce  the  same 
number  of  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  immediately  supply  its  place. 

"The  most  exact  and  most  recent  experiments 
of  De  Saussure,  made  in  every  season,  for  a  space 
of  three  years,  have  shown,  that  the  air  contains  on 


an  average  0.00041.5  of  its  own  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas;  so  that,  allowing  for  the  inaccuracies  ol 
the  experiments,  which  must  diminish  the  quantity 
obtained,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  equal  to 
1-1000  part  or  its  weight.  The  quantity  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons;  but  the  yearly  average  re- 
mains continually  the  same. 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  pro- 
portion was  less  in  past  ages  ;  and  nevertheless, 
the  immense  masses  of  carbonic  acid,  which  annu- 
ally flow  into  the  atmosphere  from  so  many  causes, 
ought  perceptibly  to  increase  its  quantity  from  year 
to  year.  But  we  find,  that  all  earlier  observers 
describe  its  volume  as  frorii  one  half  to  ten  times 
greater  than  that  which  it  has  at  the  present  time  ; 
so  that  we  can  hence  at  most  conclude,  that  it  has 
diminished. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  which  remain 
unchanged  by  lapse  of  time,  must  stand  in  some 
fixed  relation  to  one  another;  a  cause  must  exist 
which  prevents  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
removing  that  which  is  constantly  forming  ;  and 
there  must  be  some  means  of  replacing  the  oxygen, 
which  is  removed  from  the  air  by  the  processes  of 
combustion  and  putrefaction,  as  well  as  by  the  res- 
piration of  animals. 

"  Both  these  causes  are  united  in  the  process  of 
vegetable  life. 

"The  facts  which  wo  have  stated  in  the  prece- 
ding pages  prove,  that  the  carbon  of  plants  must  be 
derived  exclusively  from  the  atmosphere.  Now, 
carbon  exists  in  the  atmosphere  only  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  and,  therefore  in  a  state  of  combi- 
nation with  oxygen." 


[From  'Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.'] 


ON  THE  DAIRY. 

The  Committee  on    the   Dairy  are  happv  to    re 
port  : 

That  the  dairy  women  of  the  county  have  done 
more  to  enrich  our  show  the  present  season  than 
on  former  years.  There  were  ten  regular  entries 
for  premiums  on  butter,  and  several  pjircels  were 
found  not  entered.  The  quality  of  the  butter  gen- 
erally, was  quite  good  ;  much  of  it  was  superior. 
The  committee  have  had  not  an  unpleasant,  but  a 
difficult  labor  to  decide  who  are  best  entitled  to 
premiums.  Between  the  June  butter  offered  by 
Dean  Robinson,  of  Newbury,  and  that  by  Daniel 
Putnam,  of  Danvers,  there  was  little  if  any  diffe- 
rence ;  but  the  committee  decided,  after  awarding 
the  September  premiums,  to  recommend  that  your 
first  premium,  of  eight  dollars,  be  awarded  to  Dean 
Robinson,  of  West  Newbury  ;  the  second,  of  six 
dollars,  to  Daniel  Putnam,  of  Danvers  ;  the  third, 
of  four  dollars,  to  Jesse  Putnam,  of  Danvers.  A 
firkin  of  June  butter  offered  by  William  R.  Put- 
nam, of  Wenham,  was  very  good,  and  inferior  by 
very  little  to  that  which  is  recommended  for  the 
third  premium.      There    were  also,   specimens    of 
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very  fair  butter,  by  John  Prcstini,  of  Danvers,  Mrs  | 
M.  Wardwell,  of  Andover,  and  others. 

For  September  butter,  your  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  first  proniium  of  ten  dollars  be 
awarded  to  Daniel  Putnam,  of  Danvers.  They 
would,  if  guided  solely  by  the  quality  of  the  but- 
ter, recommend  the  second  premium  to  Peabody 
Haley,  of  West  Newbury ;  but  as  no  statement  of 
cows  and  process  of  making  accompanied  this  but- 
ter, the  committee  recommend  that  the  second  pre- 
mium of  eight  dollars  be  given  to  Mrs  R.  Buttricli, 
of  Haverhill.  Specimens  of  good  September  bul- 
ter  were  offered  also  by  Mrs  M.  Wardwell,  of  An- 
dover ;  Mr  John  Preston,  of  Danvers  ;  and  very 
fair  butter  was  offered  by  many  others. 

On  cheese,  your  committee  were  not  so  heavily 
tasked.     There  were  four  entries.      We  recommend 
the  first  premium  of  ten  dollars,  to   Isaac  Carrulh, 
of  Andover.     The  second    would    be    properly  be- 
stowed upon  James    Peabody,   of  Georgetown,  had 
lie  given  us  the  statements  which  tlie  rules   of   the 
society    require.      This   omission    of    Mr  Peabody 
causes  us   to    recommend   the   second  premium,  of 
eight  dollars,  to  Mrs   William   Thurlow,  of   West 
Newbury.     A  sample  of  good  cheese  was  exhibit- 
ed also  by  Mrs  R.  Butterick,  of  Haverhill. 
JOSEPH   HOW, 
ALLEN  PUTNAM, 
JOSHUA  BALLARD, 
BENJAMIN  SCOTT. 
Georgetown,  Sept.  30,  1840. 


ter  also.  The  kind  nf  food  used  is  also  to  be  re- 
garded. Every  dairy-woman  knows  that  the  milk 
will  indicate  tiie  kind  of  food  used  ;  therefore  those 
kinds  of  food  which  leave  the  best  flavor  in  the 
milk  should  be  selected.  When  cows  have  been 
fed  on  cabbages  or  on  turnips,  who  has  not  tasted 
the  peculiarities  of  these  vegetables  ?  When  they 
are  fed  on  Indian  meal,  on  carrots,  or  on  beets, — 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  articles  become  in- 
corporated with  the  milk  also.  I  do  not  presume 
to  say  which  of  these  articles  is  the  most  valuable 
to  bo  cultivated  for  the  feeding  of  cows  ;  though  I 
hope  in  this  age  of  experiments,  with  so  many  in- 
ducements as  are  now  held  out  for  the  trial,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  some  of  our  farmers  will  give  us 
satisfactory  information  on  this  subject. 

The  manner  of  mi/Aing  also  demands  attention. 
Cows  should  be  milked  about  the  same  time  each 
day  ;  and  they  should  be  milked  quick  and  clean. 
If  a  portion  of  their  milk  is  suffered  to  remain,  this 
will  soon  diminish  the  quantity,  and  the  cows  will 
dry  up.  It  is  bad  policy  to  trust  milking  to  chil- 
dren, for  they  usually  do  it  moderately  and  imper- 
fectly, and  more  is  lost  thereby  than  would  pay 
the  best  of  laborers. 

The    place  for    the  seltini;  of  the  milk,    is 


To  J.  IF.  Proctor,  Esq. — Sir,  having  been  una- 
ble to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  board  nf  trustees 
in  December,  I  submit  the  following  considerations 
relating  to  the  management  of  dairies. 

The  first  and  most  essential  point  to  be  gained 
13  to  procure  good  cows.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed 
a  good  cow,  than  a  poor  one.  And  the  compara- 
tive result  of  their  produce  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
makes  a  most  essential  difference  in  the  profits  of 
the  farmer.  Suppose  one  cow  to  give  one  quart  at 
a  milking,  or  two  quarts  per  day,  more  than  another, 
the  milk  being  of  equal  quality  ;  and  this  milk  to 
be  estimated  worth  two  and  a  half  cents  per  quart, 
and  this  to  continue  200  days — here  would  be  a 
difference  of  ten  dollitrs  in  the  produce  of  the  two 
cows.  This  rule  applied  to  a  dairy  of  fifteen  cows, 
would  be  equal  the  sum  of  iBLlO — half  as  imich  as 
the  net  annual  income  of  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  the  county. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  is  a  consideration  not 
less  important  than  the  quantity.  Those,  who 
never  have  tried  the  experiment  of  setting  different 
cows'  milk  separate,  have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  I 
their  comparative  value.  I  have  known  some  cows 
that  five  or  six  quarts  of  tlieir  milk  would  raise 
cream  sufficient  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  I  be- 
lieve this  was  stated  to  be  true  of  the  Oakes  cow, 
from  the  milk  of  which  was  made  twenty  pounds 
of  butler  a  week  for  several  successive  weeks  ;  and 
I  have  heard  the  same  of  others.  But  ordinarily, 
it  lakes  ten  quarts  of  milk  to  yield  a  pound  of  but- 
ter. It  therefore  beciuue  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  selecting  cows  for  the  making  of  butter, 
to  obtain  those  whose  milk  is  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  mantier  of  feeding  coius  is  a  point  not  to  b« 
neglected,  in  the  management  of  a  dairy.  Good 
feed  not  only  increases  the  quantity  of  the  milk, 
but  it  improves  the  quality  ;  and  of  consequence 
tho  butter  and  cheese  produced    therefrom  are  bet- 


also 
worthy  of  attention.  This  should  be  cool,  well 
ventilated,  and  exclusively  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose. For  ii  it  is  permitted  to  be  occupied  in  part 
for  other  purposes,  some  things  will  find  their  way 
there  which  will  be  injurious  to  the  milk.  It 
should  also  be  properly  lighted.  Cream  will  rise 
more  favorably  in  a  light  than  in  a  dark  room,  and 
the  quality  of  it  will  be  better.  Therefore  a  dairy 
room  above  ground  is  preferable  to  a  cellar.  The 
room  should  be  carefully  guarded,  by  the  use  of 
wire  gauze,  or  some  other  substance  at  the  win- 
dows, against  the  approach  of  insects  or  intruders 
of  every  kind.  The  milk  should  be  set  in  pans  un- 
covered ;  as  the  cream  will  not  rise  so  freely  when 
there  is  a  cover  over  the  pans.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  fill  the  pans  full,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  as  the  cream  will  rise  quicker  and  better 
when  the  milk  is  spread  over  a  larger  surface. 
The  sooner  it  rises  and  is  removed  from  the  milk 
the  better  ;  and  this  should  always  be  done  before 
the  milk  begins  to  turn  sour.  When  the  cream 
is  taken  off,  it  should  be  kept  in  tight  covered  ves- 
sels, in  cool  places,  until  the  churning  process  ; 
and  this  should  always  be  before  any  sourness  or 
mould  is  discoverable. 

Much  care  should  be  taken  to  separate  the  but- 
ter-milk thtroughly  from  the  butter.  More  de- 
pends on  this  than  any  other  part  of  the  pro- 
cess in  making  good  butter.  Unless  this  is  done, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  preserve  it  sweet  and  good. 
If  our  dairy  women  would  apply  double  the  la- 
bor to  half  the,  quantity  of  their  butter,  and  there- 
by thoroughly  remove  all  particles  of  butter- milk, 
this  one  half  would  be  worth  more  than  the  whole 
in  the  condition  it  is  usually  sent  to  the  market. 
As  this  is  a  mat  er  that  interests  every  farmer,  and 
every  lover  of  good  butter,  (and  who  does  not  love 


to  such  butter  as  had  the  proper  previous  manage- 
ment. For  if  the  butter  comes  soft,  it  may  be 
worked  ever  so  long,  and  not  become  hard  and 
good ;  although  it  may  be  improved  by  working. 
Butter  that  comes  well  will  be  fit  for  immediate 
use  with  very  little  working.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
kept,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  buttermilk  is 
thoroughly  removed. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  said  something  on 
the  feed  of  cows.  But  my  remarks  have  already 
extended  so  far,  I  will  simply  say,  that  there  is  no 
feed  on  which  cows  can  be  kept,  that  will  make 
belter  butter,  than  a  first  rate  pasture ;  such  as 
abounds  with  English  grasses.  When  this  supply 
fails,  let  the  deficiency  be  made  up  by  green  corn- 
stalks. Farmers  will  do  well  to  plant  some  corn 
extra,  fijr  this  purpose. 

'I  he  present  winter,  I  have  boiled  roots  for  my 
cows,  such  as  turnips  and  sugar  beets,  to  which  I 
add  a  little  Indian  meal.  This  food  when  properly 
prepared  and  seasoned  with  salt,  is  well  received 
by  the  cows,  and  improves  the  flavor,  and  increas- 
es the  quantity  of  their  milk.  J.  H. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
dairy,  and  knowing  nearly  how  the  cows  were  fed 
on  four  out  ofllie  five  farms  from  which  our  best 
butter  was  brought,  we  were  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination, satisfied  that  the  quality  of  the  food 
given  to  the  cows,  showed  itself  in  the  color  and 
flavor  of  the  butter.  Being  the  son,  brother,  cousin, 
or  near  neighbor  and  friend  of  these  claimants,  we 
withelil  the  expression  of  our  opinion — and  when 
our  associates  had  made  up  their  judgment,  we 
thought  that  it  would  give  no  indication  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  dairy-women,  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  several  parcels  of  butter  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  rich- 
ness of  the  food  given  to  the  cows.  Since  in 
the  country  "every  body  knows  every  thing"  we  of 
course  knew  that  Daniel  Putnam  fed  beller  than 
Jesse,  Jesse  better  than  William;  and  William 
better  than  John  Preston — and  the  Committee 
placed  their  names  in  the  same  order  when  arrange 
ing,  according  to  the  excellence  of  the  butter.— 
Ed.  N.  E.  F. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 


it  when  it  is  fair  and  nice  .'J  I  have  presumed  to 
forward  those  remarks.  You  will  use  thorn  as 
you  think  proper. 

Respectfully,  Yours, 

JOSEPH  HOW. 
Methuen,  Jan.  (>,  1841. 


Note. — What  I    have    said    in   relation   to    the 
working  of  butter,  is  to  be  understood,  in  relation 


ON  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Mr  Ediior — This  is  a  subject  which  merits  our 
deep  regard:  to  the  neglect  of  this  necessary  ope- 
ration might  be  attributed  many  of  the  evils  whic|^ 
infest  our  orchards  in  the  shape  of  canker,  blight, 
and  rottenness,  proving  in  the  end  tho  destruction 
of  thousands  of  our  finest  trees.  I  have  lately 
made  some  extracts  from  a  foreign  work,  which 
appear  to  contain  much  valuable  instruction  and 
many  new  ideas  on  this  very  important  branch  of 
rural  affairs,  and  by  giving  them  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet,  I  think  you  would  be  serving  a  valuable 
cause.  '.  I 

"Some  persons  prune  off  all  the  fibres  of  thfe " 
main  roots  of  the  trees  before  planting,  supposing 
that  they  must  perish  and  become  mouldy  ;  but 
this  pruning  is,  to  say  the  least,  entirely  useless; 
but  if  any  large  roots  are  bruised  or  lacerated,  the 
injured  parts  must  be  removed,  as  they  are  too 
large  to  heal,  although  they  might  not  wholly  de- 
cay. 

"To  secure   the  proper    direction  of   the   roots, 
every  tree   must  be    deprived  of  those  which  tap, 
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leaving  those  only  which  extend  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles with  tlie  stem,  the  object   being,  to  induce  the 
roots  to  Birike   in  a    horizontal    direction  not    more 
than  six  or  eight  inches  below    the    surface  of   the 
earth;  but  tlie  headintr    down  of   the  trees    before 
plantinij,  with  .-i    view  to    ,'j;ive    them  figure  in    the 
first  instance,  is  often  earned  too  far  by  those  who 
consider  that  by  cutting  them  very  low,    they  give 
strengtii   to    the   tree:   it   is  requisite,    however — 
should  the  wish  be  to  form  an  orchard  of  half-stan- 
dard trees,  which  is  strongly  recommended  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  very   lofty  growth — tliat  a   cer- 
tain nundier  of   primaiy    branches    be    found    at  a 
short    distance    from    the    ground,    and  they    must 
therefore  be  procured  by    pruning.     Suppose  then, 
that  only  one  erect  shoot,  about  a  yard  in    length, 
be  produced  froin  the  graft;  then  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  it  back  lo  the  length  of  six  inches  above 
its  origin,  by  which  means  three  or  fourof  tiie  eyes 
remaining  will    be    excited  to  send  forth    as  many 
shoots  ;  these    might    afterwards    he   shortened   at 
discretion,  according  to  their  strength — the  weaker 
to  be  cut  closer  than  the  stronger — and  thus  a  true 
balance  will  be  given  to  the  members    of  the  tree. 
Gardeners  differ  with  respect  to  the  proper  seasons 
of  heading  down,  some    insisting    that  they    ought 
not  to  undergo  the  operation  until  they  have  passed 
over  one  entire  year  after  the    planting  ;  but   after 
trying  every  method,  the   best    appears  to  be,  if  a 
strong  young  tree  be  planted  just  before  the  leaves 
fall  or  have  quite  changed  color,  it  ought  not  to  be 
pruned  during  that  autumn    or  winter,    but   in    the 
following    spring:  just   when    the    buds    begin  to 
swell,  it  may  be  cut    back    with   safety    and  more 
certainly  than  at  any  season  of  the  second  year,  and 
for  this  reason  :  if  the  pruning  be  performed  at  the 
time  of  planting,  say    October,  the    wounds  remain 
exposed  unhealed,  to  the  fickleness  and  severity  of 
the  winter;  but  if  the  tree    at  the   commencement 
of  the  fallowing  April,   be   sufficiently  vigorous   to 
enlars^e  its  buds,  it  will  be  equally  so,  to   effect  the 
developement  of   three  or   four  of  its  lowest  eyes, 
and  thus  to  produce  as  many  branches,  at  a  season 
when  the  vital  fluids  of   the  glandular  coat  of   the 
bark  will    produce  healthy    granulations    over  the 
wounded  surfaces  :  but    were  the   shoot  or  shoots 
left  wholly  uiipruned,  the  leading  buds  alone  might 
advance  and  leave  a  great  length  of  wood   or  two 
different  years'  growths  to  be  cut  back  to  the  prop- 
er distance  above  the  graft. 

"TheobjO'tof  pruning  young  trees  is  to  pro- 
duce a  tree  with  a  regular,  open  head,  with  radia- 
ting brandies,  as  nearly  as  the  habits  of  the  tree 
will  permit,  from  a  central  stem,  obliquely  ascend- 
ing to  a  certain  angle.  Lindley's  observations  on 
the  regularity  of  a  well-pruned  tree,  are  practically 
correct:  he  says,  if  this  be  effected  at  first,  there 
will  be  no  dilhculty  in  keeping  it  so  afterwards  ; 
but  particular  care  must  be  taken  in  pruning,  to 
cut  to  tliat  bud  immediately  on  the  inside  next  to 
the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  to  that  immediately  on  the 
outside — by  these  means,  on  viewing  the  tree  from 
the  outside,  the  branches  will  a|)pear  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  eye  ;  whereas,  if  pruned  to  a 
bud  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  branch,  the 
young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  that  direction,  and 
every  branch  will  appear  crooked,  the  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  tree  being  thus  destroyed  in  one 
year's  pruning. 

"  As  to  the  proper  time  for  general  pruning, 
there  are  two  seasons  of  vigorous  growth,  the  one 
in  May,  the  other  in  July,  and  the  critical  period 
appears  to  be  just  after  the  July  shooting  has  taken 


place  ;  then  the  wood  will  be  firm,  and  the  fluids 
of  the  tree,  although  not  quite  inactive,  will  be  in  a 
stale  of  comparative  quietude,  yet  producing  granu- 
lation over  the  wounded  surfaces  ;  but  if  the 
branches  be  cut  back  at  or  before  the  season  of  the 
July  shooting,  tlie  lower  buds  will  bo  stimulated  to 
produce  in  most  cases  a  multitude  of  weak  shoots, 
all  of  which  must  afterwards  he  cut  out.  or  if  one 
only  be  left,  it  has  to  undergo  the  same  treatment, 
and  with  a  similar  result:  thus,  time  is  lost,  the 
powers  of  the  tree  are  taxed  to  no  purpose,  and  no 
fruitful  buds  are  obtained.  The  winter  pruning 
may  be  understood  as  that  period  just  preceding 
the  enlargement  of  the  buds  in  March  or  April,  be- 
cause the  fluids  excited  by  the  spring  influences, 
are  ready  at  their  first  flow,  to  heal  the  wounds, 
and  produce  the  depository  of  new  vegetable  mat- 
ter :  it  is  the  torpid  condition  of  a  wound  which 
causes  disease  under  the  action  of  cold,  frosty 
winds,  snow,  or  protracted  wet  during  the  winter. 
But  some  object  that  a  tree  will  bleed,  if  the  knife 
be  used  in  the  spring;  facts,  however,  do  not  bear 
out  the  assertion  tliat  injury  will  arise  from  this 
circumstance,  even  in  the  case  of  the  vine,  although 
the  watery  sap  from  that  tree  will  flow  from  the 
point  of  tlie  wound  for  days.  If  care  be  taken  to 
prune  young  trees  properly  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years,  they  might  then  be  left  to  themselves 
in  a  great  measure,  to  form  the  figure  which  the 
nature  of  the  variety  inclines  it  to  assume.'" 

J.  E. 


Prom  the  same. 


WATER-PROOF  DUBBING  FOR  LEATHER. 
Keep  your  feet  dry  and  head  co  d. 

To  render  leather  water-proof,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  its  elasticity,  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  it  increases  its  durability,  and  pro- 
tects those  who  apply  it  to  shoes  or  boots  from  the 
mischievous  effects  arising  from  damp  or  wet  feet. 
The  following  receipt  followed  out  carefully,  it  is 
believed,  will  effect  this  object. 

'I'ake  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  two  ounces  of  bees- 
wax, two  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  slowly  melt  them 
together,  continuing  to  stir  them  so  as  thoroughly 
to  incorporate  them,  being  careful  not  to  set  the 
mass  on  fire,  as  the  ingredients  are  all  combustible. 
When  this  compound  cools,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
about  as  elastic  as  leather  ought  to  be.  If  it  were 
liarder,  it  would  cause  the  leather  to  crack  or 
break  when  bent;  and  if  it  were  softer,  water 
would  enter  and  wash  it  out.  To  apply  it,  re-melt 
it,  warm  the  shoes  or  boots,  and  put  it  on  with  a 
small  brush,  or  a  sponge,  or  piece  of  cloth  tied  on 
the  end  of  a  stick  ;  continue  lo  warm  it  in  till  the 
leather  is  well  saturated  with  it,  and  particularly 
the  bottoms  of  the  soles  and  heels.  It  should  al- 
ways be  applied  when  the  boots  or  shoes  are  new, 
and  then  lay  them  by  to  season  for  some  time  be- 
fore wearing.  Leather  thus  treated  will  be  found 
impervious  to  water,  and  will  wear  twice  as  long 
as  that  to  which  it  has  not  been  applied.  The  wri- 
ter has  used  this  article  for  many  years,  and  can 
testify  lo  the  great  benefits  derived  from  it ;  and 
he  has  no  doubt  but  his  shoemaker's  bill  has  been 
reduced  to  one  half  by  the  use  of  this  composition  ; 
and  what  has  been  saved  in  doctors'  bills  he  is  una- 
ble to  estimate. 

Common  grease  applied  to   leather   lends  to    rot 
it,  and  it  is  soon  washed  out  in  wet  weather.     O. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PEACH. 
By  T.  Hancock,  Nurseryman,  Burlini^lon,  JV.  J. 
The  peach  tree  is  very  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  New  Jersey,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
fruit  are  annually  sent  lo  the  Now  York  and  Phila- 
delphia markets.  Since  the  opening  of  the  com- 
munication by  railroad  between  these  two  cities, 
through  the  interior  of  the  Slate,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  peach 
orchards,  and  many  large  and  extensive  plantations 
have  been  made.  Within  a  few  years,  from  the 
increased  facilities  of  rapid  and  safe  transportation 
by  railroad,  between  Boston,  Providence  and  Ston- 
inglon,  the  eastern  cities  have  been  supplied,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  with  New  Jersey  peaches,  and 
the  opening  of  such  a  market  has  induced  cultiva- 
tors to  plant  more  extensively,  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  crop  proves  a  very  profitable 
one  for  the  light  soils  of  a  portion  qf  the  State,  as 
the  trees  flourish  very  well  where  the  land  is  not 
sufficiently  good  to  produce  but  a  very  few  bush- 
els of  corn  to  the  acre. 

If  the  few  following  remarks,  in  relation  to  our 
mode  of  cultivating  the  peach,  will  interest  your 
readers,  you  can  give  them  a  place  in  your  pages. 
I  have  ail  orchard  of  some  extent,  and  have,  in 
some  seasons,  gathered  a  very  large  crop. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  out  a  good  orchard 
of  trees,  we  oenerally  select  an  elevated  position, 
entirely  unprotected  by  any  timber  or  shelter  of 
any  kind:  if  a  situation  can  be  selected  near  the 
bank  of  a  river,  the  crop  is  more  certain,  as  the 
trees  better  withstand  the  frosts,  which  occasional- 
ly do  much  damage. 

Plough,  and  put  the  land  in  good  condition  for 
corn  or  vegetables,  and  plant  the  trees  twenty  feet 
apart  each  way.  Continue  to  till  the  land,  taking 
off  a  crop  of  peas,  beans,  potatotes,  or  something 
that  does  not  grow  too  high  ;  wheat,  rye  and  oats 
are  very  injurious  and  should  not  be  planted.  The 
land  must  not  remain  without  tillage,  as  the  trees 
would  soon  be  injured  ;  indeed  nothing  will  kill  a 
fine  peach  orchard  sooner  than  to  let  it  lie  in 
sward. 

The  trees  should  be  two  years  old  on  the  stock, 
(from  seed,)  and  one  year  from  the  bud,  (the  year 
after  budding.)  This  is  considered  as  the  beat 
age  for  transplanting.  If  the  water  stands  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  if  the  land  has  springs 
near  the  top  of  the  ground,  I  should  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  plant  with  the  expectation  of  very 
certain  crops.  I  have  lost  two  orchards  planted  in 
this  manner,  while,  in  an  adjoining  field,  where  the 
land,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  high,  with  a  dry  subsoil, 
the  trees  flourished  and  produced  abundant  crops. 
Lin-ht  sandy  soil,  or  light  loam,  we  consider  the 
most  preferable  for  planting  out  peach  orchards, 
and  1  should  judge  that  on  many  of  the  elevated 
knolls,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the  peach  might 
be  cultivated  to  good  advantage,  particularly  the 
earlier  varieties.  It  is  at  least  well  worthy  of  trial. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  HANCOCK. 


— Mag.  of  Hort. 


Durable  Whitewash. — To  make  whitewash  dura- 
ble and  prevent  it  from  cracking,  the  water  in  which 
the  lime  is  mixed  should  be  fully  saturated  with 
salt  before  the  lime  is  put  in. 


The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile  in  Ireland  is  275,  in  England  236,  and  in  Chi- 
na 230. 
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MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
.'Vt  a  meeting  of  tlio  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  held  April  24th,  1841 — 

Voted,  Tiiat  the  several  Reports  of  Committees 
awarding  premiums  fur  the  year  past,  as  approved 
of  by  the  Executive  Committer,  be  published  in  the 
New  England  Farmer. 

Attest,  E.  M.  RICHARDS, 

Rec.  ficc'ry. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruit. 
The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  1840-41,  recommend  for  the 
approval  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee  the  following 
premiums  on  Fruits,  to  be  paid  from  an  appropria- 
tion made  for  that  purpose  : 

For  the  best  Summer  Apples,  to  John  Hovey, 

Roxbury,  $5 

best  Autumn  Apples,  to  George  Lee, 
West  Cambridge,  5 

best  Winter  Apples,  to  Benjamin  V. 
French,  Rraintree,  .5 

best  Summer  Pears,  to  Samttel  Pond, 
Cambridgeport,  .'j 

best  Autunui  do.  to  do.  do.  5 

best  Winter  do.  to  Marshal  P.  Wil- 
der, Dorchester,  .5 

best  Cherries,  to  Elijah  Vose,  Dor- 
chester, 5 

next  best  do.  to  John  A.  Kenrick, 
Newton,  4 

best  Peaches,  open  culture,  to  J.  L. 
L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  5 

next  best,  (a  seedling,)  to  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards, Dedham,  4 

best  under  glass,  to  Mr  Milne,  Port- 
land, Me.,  5 

best  Plums,  to  Samuel  Pond,  Cam- 
bridgeport, .5 

best  foreign  grapes  under  glass,  to 
David  Haggerston,  Watertown,  10 

best  foreign  grapes,  open  culture,  to 
Samuel  R.  Johnson,  Charlestown,  5 

best  Nectarines,  to  Elias  Phinney, 
Lexington,  5 

best  Quinces,  $:^  each  to  Elijah  Vose, 
Dorchester,  and  Samuel  Pond,  Cam- 
bridgeport, 6 

best  Gooseberries,  to  John  Hovey, 
Roxbury,  5 

best  Raspberries,  to  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Roxbury,  5 

best  Strawberries,  to  Messrs  Hovey, 
Boston,  5 

next  best  do.  to  J.  L,  L.  F.  War- 
ren, Brighton,  4 

best  Currants,  to  Aaron  D.  Williams, 
Roxbury,  3 

best  Muskmelons,  to  Elijah  Vose, 
Dorchester,  '  3 

best  Watermelons,  to  Clement  Sharp, 
Roxbury,  3 

For  a  great  variety  of  Pears,  a  gratuity  to   R. 

Manning,  Salem,  10 


$122 

The  amount  of  premiums  awarded  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twentytwo  dollars,  being  within  the 
amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose  ;  which  is  re- 
spectly  submitted  for  consideration  and  approval, 
by  the  Committee  on  Fruits. 

BENJ.  V.  FRENCH,  Chairman. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Vegetables. 
The  Committee  would  report   the  followi 
liums  for  the  year  1840  : 
Asparagus — no  premium. 
Beans,  Large  Lima,  to  E.  Vose, 
Early  Dwarf — no  premium. 
Broccoli,  '  I 

Beets,  to  A.  D.  Williams, 
Cabbnges — no  premium. 
Carrots,  '  ' 

Cauliflower,  '  ' 

(Celery,  '  ' 

Corn,  for  boiling,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Wnrren, 
Cucumbers,  to  do.  do. 

Lettuce — no  premium. 
Peas,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
Potatoes — no  premium. 
Rhubarb,  to  Samuel  Walker, 
Squashes,  winter,  to  A.  D.  Williams, 

do  summer — no  premium. 

Tomatoes,  to  John  Hovey, 
■Egg  Plant,  to  E.  M.  Richards, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  to  John  Prince, 


$27  00 
The  Committee  recommend  the  following 
gratuities  : 

To  Messrs  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  fine  specimens 
of  White  Carrot,  exhibited  at  the  annual 
exhibition,  2  00 

To  E.  Phinney,  Esq.,  Lexington,  for  the 
very  fine  specimen  of  Squash,  called 
"  Harrison  Squash,"  a  gratuity  of  4  00 


3 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

$33  00 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  POND. 
April  24,  1841. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers,  for  1840. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  premiums  awarded  for 
the  year  1840  : 

Hyacinths — For  the  best  display,  a  premi- 
um to  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.  of  $5 

Tulips — For  the  best  12  blooms,  to  Sam'l 
Walker  a  premium  of  10 

For  the  second  best  do  do  to  S.  R. 
Johnson  a  premium  of  5 

Geraniums — For  the  best  (5  plants  in  bloom 
in  pots,  to  A.  Bowditcli  a  premium  of  5 

For  the  next  best  6  plants  in  bloom  in  pots, 
to  W.  Meller  a  premium  of  3 

Pansies — For  the  best  12  flowers,  to  S. 
Walker  a  premium  of  5 

For  the  best  (5  different  varieties,  to  W. 
Meller  a  premium  of  3 

For  the  best  seedling,  to  S.  Walker  a  pre- 
mium of  2 

Roses — For  the  best  50  blooms  of  hardy  ro- 
ses, to  J.  A.  Kenrick  a  premium  of  8 

For  the  second  best  ^>0  blooms,  to  S.  R. 
Johnson  a  premium  of  6 

For  the  best  display  of  Chinese  and  other 
tender  varieties,  to  S.  R.  Johnson  a  premium  of        5 

Paonies — For  the  best  display  of  flowers, 
to  W.  Kenrick  a  premium  of  5 

For  the  second  best  display  of  flowers,  to 
J.  A.  Kenrick  a  premium  of  3 

Pinks — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  to 
S.  Walker  a  premium  of  5 


For  the  best  seedling,  to  S.  Walker  a   pre- 
mium of  ;J 

Carnations — For  the  best  display  of   flow- 
ers, to  W.  Meller  a  premium  of  ,5 

For  the  second  best  display,  to  John  Hovey 
a  premium  of  3 

German  Asters — For  the   best    display   of 
flowers,  to  Messrs  Hoyey  &  Co.  a  premium  of       5 

For  the  second  best  display  of  do.,  to  J.    J. 
Low  a  premium  of  3 

Annuals — For  the  best   display,  to    Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.  a  premium  of  3 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Hovey  &  Co.  a 
premium  of  2 

Dahlias — Premier  Prize  :  Best   6    blooms, 
to  M.  P.  Wilder  a  premium  of  ],5 

Specimen  Bloom  :  The  best    flower,  to    M. 
P.  Wilder  a  premium  of  5 

Discretionary    premium  for    second  best,  to 
J.  J.  Low,  .5 

Division  A.     Class  I. — Best  24  blooms,    to 
M.  P.  Wilder,  8 

Second  best  24  do.,  to  J.  J.  Low,  6 

Class  II. — Best  12  blooms,  to  J.  Stickney,  6 

Second  best  12    do.,    to  Hovey  &  Co.,  4 

Class  III. — Best   f!  blooms,  to    D.  Hagger- 
ston, 4 
Second  best  6  do.,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  2 

Division  B.     Class  1. — Best   24  blooms,  to 
D.  Mclntyre,  8 

Second  best  24  do.,  (no  prize.) 

Class  H.— Best  J2  blooms,  to  S.  Walker,  6 

Second  best   12  do.,  to  S.  Sweetser,  4 

Class  III Bestt!  blooms,  to  W.  Meller,  4 

Second  best  fi  do.,  to  N.  E.  Carter,  2 


$173 


The  Committee  have  exceeded  the  amount  voted 
to  them  by  the  Society  $48.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  a  larger  sum  last  spring,  but  upon 
further  consultation,  they  concluded  to  off"er  suita- 
ble premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Dahlia, 
a  plant  which  adds  so  nmch  to  the  interest  of  our 
annual  displays,  and  leave  it  for  the  Society  to 
make  up  the  defict  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  state,  that  the  shows  have  been  much 
more  interesting  than  usual  ;  that  the  specimens  of 
flowers  exhibited,  with  the  exception  of  Carnations, 
have  been  very  beautiful,  and  the  premiums  have 
been  worthily  gained  by  the  respective  exhibitors. 
They  only  regret  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
award  a  larger  sum,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of 
objects,  which  are  well  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment. 

In  conclusion  they  would  hope  that  the  funds  of 
the  Society  will  enable  them  to  devote  a  more  libe- 
ral sum  for  premiums,  believing  that  in  no  way  can 
the  interests  of  the  science  of  Horticulture  be  so 
much  advanced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  M.  HOVEY,  Chairman. 

[The  appropriation  of  money  for  the  flower  com- 
mittee, having  been  but  .$125,  the  executive  (;om- 
mittee  could  not  approve  of  the  report,  without  its 
being  reduced  to  that  amount,  and  it  was  then  ac- 
cepted, with  the  provision  that  the  premiums  should 
be  paid  pro  rata  on  that  sum.] 


Many  liberal  men  have  become  covetous,  but  I 
never  knew  a  covetous  man  who  became  liberal. — 
Langhorne. 


VOIj.  MX  *0.  46. 
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For  ihe  N.  E.  Farmer. 

THE  YOUNG  AGRICULTURISTS— PUBLI- 
CATION OF  THEIR  OPINIONS. 

Mn  PnTWAM — I  waa  much  gratified  upon  perus- 
ing your  lust  paper,  to  observe  a  communication 
from  "  A  Farmer's  Boy."  Willi  tlie  practical  mat- 
ter of  which  he  discourses,  I  am  unacquainted  ; 
but  I  may  say  his  conclusion.^  appear  plausible.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  his  positions  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  :  far  from  it  : 
both  are  worthy  a  maturer  head.  I  wish  to  express 
my  approbation  of  the  disposition  which  inclined 
him  to  observe,  to  commit  his  inferences  to  writing, 
and  to  send  them  for  publication  in  your  columns  ; 
and  to  say  to  him,  in  addition  to  the  encourage- 
ment extended  by  yourself,  try  again — go  on  ob- 
serving and  communicating  the  results  of  your  ob- 
servations for  publicity  : — it  is  a  proud  distinction, 
young  man,  to  have  the  thoughts  of  your  own  un- 
aided conception,  spread  before  the  eyes  of  thou- 
sands, and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  reflect  that  those 
thoughts,  though  originating  with  your  humble  self, 
may  become  established  as  truths  and  prove  a 
benefaction  to  community. 

So  far,  Mr  Editor,  from  there  being  any  objec- 
tion to  your  publishing  the  opinions  of  the  young, 
I  think  the  disposition  to  communicate  them  for 
your  pages,  is  eminently  worthy  encouragement — 
especially  as  there  is  such  a  reluctance  manifested 
by  the  older  to  furnish  for  this  purpose  whatever 
they  may  have  learned  in  the  progress  of  their  pil- 
grimage here.  You  need  entertain  no  fear,  sir, 
that  such  communications  as  that  of  "  A  Farmer's 
Boy"  will  in  the  least  diminish  the  interest  of  your 
paper — they  will  rather  enhance  it;  and  I  hope 
the  laudable  example  he  has  set,  will  induce  others 
of  his  years  to  "  f  illow  copy." — By  all  means  let 
the  rellective  young  be  stimulated  and  encouraged 
by  the  conductors  of  the  press,  in  this  disposition 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  for  publication. 

I  have  said,  Mr  Editor,  all  that  I  designed  to 
say  when  I  commenced;  but  if  it  will  not  encroach 
too  much  upon  your  space,  I  will  add  a  few  thoughts 
upon  a  subject  which  bears  some  nflinity  to  the 
foregoing.  If,  in  your  more  discerning  and  better- 
balanced  mind,  my  anticipations  should  seem  but 
as  "the  baseless  fabrics  of  a  vision,"  I  must  plead 
in  excuse  of  the  defect  the  phrenologist's  decision, 
that  "  Ideality"  and  "  Hope"  are  two  of  the  ruling 
influences  in  my  mental  constitution  ;  and  if  I  shall, 
betray  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  true  state  of 
things  in  the  agricultural  world,  I  sincerely  solicit 
to  be  informed  wherein  I  err. 

I  think  I  can  see,  sir,  in  the  young  farmers  that 
now  are,  the  "  dawnings  of  beams  and  promises  of 
day,"  which  in  due  time  will  break  forth  in  the  un- 
dimmed  and  refulgent  lustre  of  the  sun  upon  the 
cause  of  agricultural  improvement. —  However  much 
the  discoveries  of  the  closet  and  the  laboratory  may 
be  calculated  to  benefit  and  perfect  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, they  will  never — depend  upon  it,  sir — they 
will  never  to  any  general  extent  be  brought  in  to 
its  aid,  until  the  great  mass  of  those  who  cultivate 
the  earth  shall  be  composed  of  men  who  can  dis- 
cern and  are  willing  to  admit,  that  the  deductions 
of  science  and  philosophy  are  more  deserving  their 
attention,  than  the  erroneous  opinions  of  those 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  live  in  an  age  when, 
compared  with  the  present,  the  lights  of  knowledge 
were  dim  in  their  lustre  and  circumscribed  in  their 
extent.     And    here   let  ua    ask,  is    there  any  well 


founded  prospect  that  our  yeomanry  will  he  com- 
posed of  such  men — men  who  instead  of  sneering 
at  book-learning,  in  compliance  with  the  dictates 
of  hereditary  prejudice  and  self  sufliioient  ignorance, 
will  be  disposed  to  court  its  enriching  aid  and  prac- 
tice upon  it.i  suggestions?  I,  for  one.  sincerely 
think  there  is.  '-Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
belore."  I  think  I  can  see  such  a  yeomanry  in  the 
"  Farmer  Boys"  of  the  present  day  : — I  think  I  can 
see  in  them  the  germs  of  that  mighty  agent  whicii 
is  destined — gradually  it  may  be,  but  surely — to 
achieve  that  signal  triumph  in  a  change  of  our 
husbandry,  which  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  has 
been  reserved  tor  modern  light  and  modern  truth  to 
obtain  over  ancient  ignorance  and  ancient  error. 
My  whole  hope  for  whatever  of  great  improvement 
our  agriculture  is  to  undergo  in  a  half  century  to 
come,  is  centered  in  the  young  farmers  of  this 
generation  as  the  chief  agents  through  which  it  is 
to  be  accomplished.  These  expectations  may  be 
disappointed  ; — -indeed,  to  the  more  sagacious  they 
may  appear  as  the  mere  illusions  of  fancy  :  to  me 
they  seem  no  less  practicable  than  probable  :  I  see 
much  (hat  is  auspicious  for  the  issue  I  predict, — 
much  that  warrants  me  in  believing,  that  the  day 
when  the  young  farmers  that  now  are  shall  take 
the  places  of  their  fathers  to  till  the  fields  which 
they  now  till,  will  be  a  proud  day  for  our  agricul- 
ture— a  proud  one  for  our  country.  Coming  into 
manhood,  as  they  will,  divested  of  prejudice,  eager 
for  knowledge,  infused  with  the  improving  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  enlightened  with  the  teachings  of 
the  common  school, — do  not  /Aese  considerations  go 
far  in  justifying  the  expectations  I  entertain,  the 
hope  I  cherish  ?  Mark  me,  sir:  the  "  Farmer  Boys" 
that  now  are,  will  make  the  men  who  will  effect 
that  stupendous  revolution  in  our  husbandry  which 
will  exalt  the  art  among  the  highest  in  the  indus- 
trious sisterhood,  and  contribute  more  than  any 
bloodless  revolution  which  has  preceded  it,  to  make 
us  as  a  people  pre-eminently  prosperous,  and  as  a 
nation  pre-eminently  independent.  J.  H.  D. 

()[/°It  is  pleasant  to  soar  on  the  pinions  of  im- 
agination, and  those  who  describe  the  beauties  of  a 
world  which  she  creates,  peoples  and  instructs,  help 
to  improve  and  elevate  the  matter-of-fact  and  igno- 
rant world  of  which  we  are  a  part.  This  predic- 
tion from  the  foreman  on  Fancy  Farm,  creates  a 
smile — and  smiles  are  good. — Eu.  N.  E.  Far. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  COLD,  WET  WEATHER. 

We  have  been  querying  in  our  mind — what  can 
be  the  natural  cause  of  the  cold,  wet  weather  with 
which  we  have  been  so  steadily  afflicted  this  spring.;^- 
For,  really,  we  have  hardly  had  a  single  pleasant 
day  since  the  equinoi  in  March  ;  North  Eastern 
storms,  one  after  another,  have  prevailed  to  make 
the  heavens  black  and  the  earth  blue,  for  the  last 
six  weeks.  Seldom  has  the  sun  been  seen  ;  it  has 
been,  decidedly,  the  most  gloomy  weather  we  have 
ever  known  for  so  long  a  time.  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  sort  of  weather,  and  may  we  expect 
that  the  same  cause  will  operate  to  produce  a  cold 
season  .' 

A  writer  in  the  Eastern  Argus,  who  appears  to 
reason  well  from  well  known  natural  principles,  has 
hit  upon  a  conjecture  that  seems  to  us  to  offer  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  on  this  subject.  He  says  he 
has  noticed,  that  whenever  large  quantities  of  Po- 
lar ice  have  floated  out  upon  our  North  Eastern 
coast,  in  the  spring,  we  have  invariably  had  a  cold 
season.      Such  immense  masses   floating  in  the  vi- 


cinity of  this  part  of  the  continent,  must  necessarily 
chill  the  atmosphere  to  a  great  extent,  and  that 
lower  temperature  condenses  into  rain  the  fogs  and 
vapors  which  always  hang  over  the  Grand  Banks, 
and  creates  a  wind  that  naturally  seeks  its  current 
in  the  direction  of  the  continent  where  the  air  is 
more  highly  rarefied.  This  makes  for  us  a  N.  E. 
wind,  which  brings  on  the  protracted  rains  that 
usually  accompany  a  storm  from  that  direction. — 
The  conjecture  is  a  rational  one,  and  we  think  is 
entitled  to  consideraiion.  It  is  known,  as  reported 
by  the  English  steam  ships,  that  large  islands  of 
ice,  mountains  high,  have  floated  out  from  the  Po- 
lar regions  into  the  Grand  Banks  on  our  North 
Eastern  coast. 

We  have  not  much  confidence  that  we  are  to 
have,  the  approaching  summer,  much  corn-growing 
weather;  and  we  advise  farmers  to  plant  the  earli- 
est varieties,  so  as  to  run  as  little  risk  as  possible. 
I'old  seasons,  however,  are  generally  more  favora- 
ble to  grain,  grass  and  potatoes.  One  cold  sum- 
mer, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  kill  off  the  weevils.  We 
have  more  confidence  in  the  success  of  wheat  this 
yc^ar  than  we  have  of  corn  But  do  your  duty  and 
trust  to  Providence. 

The  following  is  the  article  in  the  Argus  to 
which  we  have  alluded. — Maine  Cult. 

THE  COLD  WEATHER. 
Mr  Editor — For  many  years  past  I  have  ob- 
served that  our  cold  summers  have  uniformly  been 
remarkable  for  the  large  quantities  of  Polar  ice 
which  have  accumulated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
(Jrand  Banks,  and  further  south  upon  our  coast. 
In  conversation  with  a  friend  a  week  since,  upon 
the  backwardness  of  the  present  season,  I  remark- 
ed that  we  should  doubtless  soon  learn  of  the  exist- 
ence of  large  quantities  of  ice  upon  the  coast ;  be- 
ing persuaded  that  the  uncommonly  cold  weath- 
er which  we  have  lately  experienced,  was  owing 
principally  to  this  cause.  A  paragraph  in  the  pa- 
pers has  Terified  the  prediction — a  large  quantity 
having  been  fallen  in  with  by  vessels  lately  return- 
ing from  Europe.  It  is  well  known  that  sailors  are 
generally  admonished  of  their  vicinity  to  icebergs 
by  a  fall  in  the  temperature  ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  large  masses  of 
ice  upon  our  coast,  would  be  extensively  felt,  and 
produce  an  important  modification  of  our  seasons. 
The  British  Provinces  and  New  England  feel  this 
influence  more  than  any  other  portions  of  our  coun- 
try.: indeed  the>'  are  almostthe  only  portions  which 
are  materially  affected  by  it.  One  result  which 
may  be  expected  from  so  unpleasant  a  neighbor- 
hood, is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  easterly  storms  ; 
for  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ice  being 
much  conde.ised,  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
rush  to  land,  where  it  is  more  highly  rarefied.  This 
circun:stance,  too,  has  some  effect  in  keeping  the 
ice  near  our  shores,  and  were  it  not  for  the  coun- 
teracting influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  tends 
eastwardly,  we  might  expect  that  the  existence  of 
large  masses  of  ice  upon  our  coast  would  produce 
almost  a  Greenland  in  summer.  It  may  be  worth 
while  for  men  of  science,  and  more  particularly  the 
farming  portion  of  our  community,  to  notice  the 
connection  which  is  here  suggested.  Should  large 
quantities  of  ice  continue  to  be  seen  in  our  vicini- 
ty through  the  month  of  May  and  into  June,  we 
shall  unquestionably  have  a  cold,  unproductive  sea- 
son. M.  S. 


Teach  the  young  to  protect  the  birds. 
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ROOT  CULTURE. 
The  cultivation  of  rooli  as  food  for  cattle  anJ  swine, 
has  been  strongly  urged  upon  fanners  by  the  agricultu- 
ral press,  for  several  years  past.  The  columns  of  this 
paper  have  often  spoken,  and  dislinctly,  upon  the  subject. 
"  Line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  hav- 
ing been  dealt  out,  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity  have  par- 
tially complied  with  ihe  advice.  But  still  farther  com- 
pliance may  be  desirnble.  We,  however,  have  not  a 
belief  that  the  root  husbandry  should  he  carried  to  the 
same  extent  in  our  clim:ile  a<  it  is  under  the  moister 
skies  of  England.  'There  the  root  crop  is  probably  more 
certain  than  with  us;  while  Indian  corn,  one  (.f  our 
most  certain  and  best  crops,  cannot  be  groan  in  the  fi.gs 
of  the  island.  We  do  nut  suppose  that  it  would  be 
found  profitable  here  to  rival  the  molher  land  in  the 
extent  of  root  husbandry.  And  yet  our  fiith  is  strong 
that  it  would  be  profitable  in  this  region  to  gmw  roots 
more  extensively  than  we  yet  do.  Tlieir  aid  in  work- 
ing off  coarser  kinds  of  fodder  while  the  stock  is  kept 
in  good  condition  ;  their  etfects  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  milk;  their  utility  in  making  beef  and  pnrk,  and 
their  efficient  agency  in  increasing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving llie  quality  of  the  manure  heap,  all  commend 
them  to  the  fanner's  attention. 

But  he    raises  a   question  whether    ihej  do    not  cost 
more  than  they  are    worth.     It    is    the    great  question  ; 
and  it  is  not  of  easy  solution,   for  the  expen.ses  of  culti- 
vation and  the  value  of  the    roots  for    stock,    are   by  far 
too  much  mere  matters  of  conjecture.     We  are    satisfied 
from  several  years'  experience,  that  where  eight  cords  of 
manure  per  acre  are  applied,  that  400   bushels   per  acre 
of  roots,  taking  one  kind  with   another,  may    be  raised. 
We  have,  taking  a  succession  of  years   together,  raised 
more  carrots  to  the  acre  than  ruta   bagas  or    sugar  beets. 
All  the  labor  upon  an   acre  may  probably  be    performed 
for  25  dollars,  and  if  it   be  allowed    that  the   crop  by  its 
consumption  will  furnish  as  much  manure  as  it  exhausts 
in  ils  growth,  then  the  cost  of  the  roots  is  but  about  0  14 
cents  per  bushel.     Will  not  the  bushel  furni.sh  the  four- 
pence  lia'penny's    worth    of  milk,  beef  or    pork?     We 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will;  and  we  advise  every  farmer 
to  raise  at  leiist  40    or  5U    bushels  for    naoh  beast    in  his 
barn.     But  he  says,  1  have   no  land  in  a   suitable  condi- 
tion forsuch  crops.     An   experiment  on    a   small   scale 
the  last  season,  satisfied  us  that  sward  lind,  newly  turn- 
ed, will  answer  well  for  the   root  crops.     We  incline  t.i 
the  opinion  that  they  can  be  grown  as   economically  on 
Buch  land  as  on  old  ground.     But  the  new  ground  must 
be  well  ploughed  to  the  depth  of    eight  inchos  or    more, 
ind  must  be  thoroughly  harrowed.     The  first  of  June  is 
early  enough  for  the  sowing  of  any  of  these  crops,  nnd 
the  ruta  baga  seed  should  be   kept  out  of    the   land  until 
the  middle  of  the  month. 

Our  rumom  has  been  to  sow  upon  a  levil  surfacr,  and 
in  rows  not  more  than  15  or  16  inches  apart;  but  vvc 
very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  not  better  to  ridge  and 
have  the  rows  from  24  to  30  inches  a|>i\rl.  This  saves 
much  laboi.  iMany  recommend  soaking  the  seed  ;  but 
when  Ihe  ground  is  in  good  condition  for  the  reception 
of  seed,  we  have  never  found  benefit  from  soaking 
On  the  whole  we  think  the  carrot  less  snlijeet  to  injury 
from  worms,  rot  or  drought  than  the  other  roots  ;  it  is 
as  valuable  as  any  one  of  them  ;  and  though  the  labor  of 
its  cultivation  is  somewhat  greater,  yet  we  prefer  it  for 
the  main  crop.     It  is  well  to  tr)'  some  of  each  kind. 


Accounts  are  often  published  of  crops  much  larger 
than  we  have  named,  as  the  probable  produce.  With- 
out questioning  the  correctness  of  those  accounts,  we 
merely  say  that  we  have  tried  lo  conform  tn  results  ob- 
tained under  our  own  eye  in  a  series  of  four  or  five  years  ; 
we  wish  to  present  the  question  of  root  culture  fairly 
and  not  allure  people  into  it  by  expectations  which  must 
prnliably  be  disappointed. 

The  cold  and  wet  of  the  spring,  though  they  certainly 
should  not  bring  discouragement,  will  cause,  some  hesi- 
tation about  the  planting  of  corn  as  extensively  as  is 
customary  ;  but  we  see  nothing  in  them  to  iin|iair  the 
hope  that  the  root  crop  may  do  as  well  in  this  as  in  any 
other  season.  We  trust  that  more  attention  will  be  giv- 
en 10  it  the  present  year  than  it  has  ordinarily   received. 


LETTER  FROM  VIRGINIA. 

Middle  Town,  Frederick  Co.,  Virginia,  > 
May  Cth,  1841.      <, 


Thomas  G.  Fessendeh,  Esq.— Sir— The  ball  of  agri- 
ricultural  improvement  is  silently  and  gradually  wend- 
ing its  way  souibvvard.  The  public  mind  of  this  portion 
of  the  "  Auld  Dominion,"  is  almost  sufficiently  advanc- 
ed for  inocculation.  1  desire  a  bud  or  cutting  of  North- 
ern growth.  Having  no  acquaintance  in  your  Bay 
State,  I  am  induced  to  refer  to  you  for  thai  information 
which  the  occasion  requires.  You  will  confer  a  lasting 
obligation  on  the  writer,  as  well  as  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  most  important  branch  of  industry  here, 
by  communicating  such  stalistical  and  general  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  as  you  can  reach. 
Any  and  every  document  of  your  State  and  local  socie- 
ties from  which  we  could  glean  the  rise  nnd  progress  of, 
a  comparative  view  of  the  improvement  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  would  be  useful.  I  hope  you  will 
not  consider  this  too  great  a  tax  upon.your  time.  iVly 
apology  for  this  intrusion  is  sttrn  necessity,  sni  the 
prominent  position  you  occupy  on  the  agricultural  thea- 
tre. And  judging  from  the  laudable  zeal  you  have 
evinced,  I  imagine  my  motives  will  not  be  misconstrued. 
Your  earliest  attention,  compatible  with  your  conveni- 
ence, is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

Please,  sir,  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  wel- 
fare. 

With  great  respect,  1  remain  yours, 

C.  B.  HITE. 
Thomas  G    Fessenden,  Esq. 

A  memorial  of  beneficent  labor  not  to  be  thrown 
away  !  Thus  thought  we  upon  reading  the  above  let- 
ter .'lirected  to  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  as  the  "  Editor  of 
iheN.  E.  Far.iier." 

Subdued  and   hallowed    sensations,  like   those  which 
stir  in  us  when  viewing  the  portraits  nnd   other  remem- 
brancers of  departed  friends,  moved  the  heart  while  the 
eye  passed  on  from  word  to  word  and  line  to  line.      We 
were  approprialinj  what    was  not    meant    for   us.     We 
were  lakirnr  what  belonged    to  the  dead — innocently  we 
were  taking  it,  and  yet  not  without  misgivings,  for    fan- 
cv's  ear  heard  the  spitit  which  was  wont  In  reveal  itself 
in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  saying  mildly,  but  firmly, 
thatismtnt,  not  jonra.     Yes,  spirit  of  Fessenden,    it  is 
ihine.     It  was  addressed  to  thee.      We  claim  it  no!.   We 
hand  it  over  lo  that  portion   of  the  world    for  whose  in- 
struction and    improvement    thou    didst    perteveringly, 
prudently  nnd  successfully  labor.     We    give  it  as  a  wit- 
ness that  though  the  body  thou  didst  inhiibit  is  dead,  yet 
thou  still  dost  retain  a  place  in  our    world.     A    mind  in 
the  "  Old  Dominion,"  which  years  ngo  drank  in  instruc- 
tion from  thee,  now    in    its    thirsting    after    knowledge, 
turns  instinctively  lo  the    spol  where,    in  days   that  are 
past,  it  found    the    refreshing    draught.       The    fact  is   a 
monument  to   thine    efficiency  in    the    cause    to    which 


thou  wasl  devoted.     It  speaks  of  labors  well  performed, 
and  of  wide-spread  confidence  reposed  in  thee.  Through       , 
many  years,  while  a  stranger  t  >  t'le^,  we  always  heeded       ^ 
thy  weekly  messenger  as    a    wise    and    prudent   oracle. 
Thousands  in  the  land  doubtless  did  so  too— so  that  the 
opinions  and  lasles  of   hundreds    upon    hundreds    have      ; 
been  shaped  by  the  quiet  action  of  thy  modest    mind. —      I 
The  good  which  thou  hast  done    lives   afler  thee.     We 
fondly  trust  that  it  is  yielding  thee  immoiial  fruit  in  the 
fair  fields  of  the  world  above,  while    it  is  contributing  to 
the    enjoyments  and    comforts  of  those  who  are,  and  of 
those  who  in  days  yet  far  sffin  the  future,  will  be,  tillers 
of  this  world's  soil. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prepare  any  thing 
for  our  columns  which  will  meet  the  broad  inquiry  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter;  but  if  he  will  inform  usiww  to 
send,  we  shall  be  pleased  lo  collect  a  few  pamphlets  :or 
his  use.  Not  that  we  can  furnish  any  brighter  Ight 
than  is  given  to  the  Old  Dominion  by  ttie  pages  o  tii.. 
Farmers'  Registtr  (as  able  and  thorough  as  any  oJter 
American  agiicultural  journal)— but  because  it  is  plea- 
sant to  gratify  the  desires  of  all  who  seek  for  such  light 
upon  important  subjects  as  we  may  be  able  to  furnish. 
iMr  H.  will  oblige  us  by  describing  the  motions  and  pro- 
gress of  "  the  ball"  in   Ills  region 

Some  Southern  journal  has  reccmlly  complained  that 
the  North  takes  no  interest  in  the  agricultural  writings 
of  the  south.  We  doubt  the  justness  of  the  complaint  as 
a  general  one  ;  and  we  deny  its  correctness  as  far  as  we 
are  personally  concerned.  Though  we  select  and  write 
mainly  for  New  England,  we  welcome  instruction  from 
the  South,  and  send  it  there  as  cheerfully  as   elsewhere. 


RENOVATION  OF  THE  PEACH  TREE. 
A  gentleman,  residing  in  Cambridge,  informs  us  that 
he  last  summer  heard  that  charcoal  placed  around  the 
roots  of  the  diseased  peach  stock,  was  serviceable.  He 
immediately  removed  the  soil  from  around  the  trunk 
of  a  sickly  tree  in  his  garden,  supplied  its  place  with 
charcoal,  and  was  surprised  at  its  sudden  renovation, 
the  subsequent  rapidity  of  ils  growth,  and  the  tenacity 
wiih  which  the  fruii  held  on  to  tlie  branches,  and  the 
unusual  richness  of  ils  flavor  when  matured. 


Simple  Cure  for  Rheumatism.— Bo\\  a  small  pot  full  of 
potatoes,  and  bathe  the  parts  affected  with  the  water  in 
which  the  pataloei  were  boiled,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  ap- 
plied, immediately  before  getting  into  bed.  The  pains 
v»ill  be  removed,  or  at  least  greatly  alleviated,  by  the 
next  morning.  Some  of  the  most  obstinate  rheumatic 
pains  have  been  cured  by  one  application  of  this  novel 
and  simple  remedy. — Selected. 

To  ensure  large  crops,  plough  deep,  fetch  up  the  sub- 
soil to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  fill  the  land  with 
good  manure,  and  give  the  crops  thoroUf;h  tending  at  the 
proper  season, 

A  British  journal  thinks  that  the  introduction  of  the 
root  culture  in  England,  will  effect  as  great  a  change  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest,  as  the  application 
of  steam  has  produced  in  the  results  of  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. 

"  All  eloquence,"  said  Dr. F.,  "is  a  lie." 
"  A    Tery  eloquent  remark,  that  of  yours,"  responded 
Dr.  H. 


Cheat  your  corn  when  you  plant  it,  and  it    will  chent 
you  when  you  harvest  it. — Me.  Cult. 

The  rate  of  wages   in  Ireland  is   from    ten  lo  twenty 
cents  per  day,  without  food. 
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THEriMOMETIlICAL. 

Il«pcirteil  for  the  New  tiiBluiiil  Karmer. 
Uaiiir^nf  ihc  riierinomeler  at  llie  (Jiiiileuof  llie  proprietors 
ol  lli(>  New  Kngland   Furiner,  Bri(»Uioii,  Ma^s.   in  a  shaded 
Noriheriy  exposure,  week  emling  May  16. 

May,  1841.       |  5A.M.  |  12,  M.  |  7,P.M.  |    Winri.    ~ 
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BKIGHTON    MARKirr.  —  MoNDAT,    May   17,   1841. 

KflK.rlfii  furthf  i\»^w  b^tigliirid  H«riner. 

Al  Market  123  Beet  Cattle,  (including  73  unsold 
last  week)  '.JO  Cows  and  Calves,  15  pair  ol  Working 
Oxen,  and  (i60  Swine.      30  Beef  Cattle  remain  unsold. 

I'kices.—  Ileef  Cattle  — We  quote  a  few  extra  $7  75. 
First  (]iialitv,  $7  25  a  7  50.  Second  quality,  $7  00 
o  7  25.  Tliird  quality,  $U  00  a  G  75.  We  noticed  a 
beautiful  yoke  of  Cattle  fed  by  iMr  Sargeanl  of  Spring- 
field, sold  for  $300. 

Working  Oxen  — Very  few  sales  effected. 

Coirs  and  Caltes. —Sahs,  $24,  $25,  $28,  $30,  $32, 
$37,  and  $40. 

S/iec/>  — None  at  Market. 

Swine.  —Lots  to  peddle  5  1-4  and  5  1-2  for  sows,  and 
6  1-4  and  6  1-2  fm  barrows.     At   retail  from  5  to  7. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  iritk  great  care,  weekly 

SEEDS,  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market-  Red  Top, 
new  seed  by  the  hag  50  to  55  c.  Clover— Northern,  13c. 
— Soulhern,  8  to  9  c.  Flax  Seed,  $1,  37  to  I  50  bu.  Lu- 
cerne, 85  c.  per  lb. 

RLOUR.  Howard  Street  S3  37— Genesee  85  31— Ohio 
36   12. 

GRAIN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  none  — Round  Yel- 
low 62— Southern  Plat  Yellow  57~White  54.  —  Rye— 
Norlheni  00  lo  65— Southern  60  to  55.  Oats— Southern  36 
to  3^— Northern  .33  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS  Beef— Mess  Sio  50  to  11  00— Prime 
«6  50— No.  I  $9  00.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  Sl3  00.  Hams — Northern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
none.  Lard  — Boston  9  c  per  lb.— Soulhern,  8  to  8  1-2. 
Huiter— Lump  18  tn  22- Firkin  12  to  IS— Shipping  8  to  14. 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c  — Pigs  5  c. 

HAY.   per  ton,  S20  lo  22  50- Eastern    Screwed   S17  00. 

CHEKSE— Old  11  c — News. 

EGGS,  1 1  a  12. 

WOOL — The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  oh;in'.,re  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  limite.l  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Kleeces  the 
•lock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Sa.'tony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  tn  65  c. — American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50 — Do 
2  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  lo 
40 — 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37 — Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  2S — Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14 — Betigasi  Sheep,  8  to  10 — 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10 — Sujierfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  lo  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  lo  42- No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  ilo  1.510  20. 


HOVEY'S  NEW  SEEDLING  STRA.WBKRRY. 

This  splendid  variety  of  the  Strawberry  (originated  in 
1834)  is  now  offered  for  sale  The  fruit  is  of  ihe  largest 
size,  often  measuring  5  to  6  inches  in  circumferance,  hanil- 
tomely  formed — of  a  deep  red  colnr— exceedingly  high  fla- 
vored—anil  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties,  12  quarts 
having  been  gathered  from  a  ted  3  feet  by  12.  Ths  vines 
are  vigorous  and  hardy.  Slaiidiug  our  severe  winters  wilh- 
out  protection. 

The  Iruit  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
licnllural  .Society  in  1 838,  '39.  and  '40,  where  il  attracted  more 
allcnlion  than  any  other  variety;  and  each  season  obtained 
a  premium.  It  has  every  good  quality  to  recommend  a 
Strawberry  to  cultivation.  The  Spring  is  the  most  favora- 
ble time  for  planting  in  this  climate.     Plants  *5  per  dozen. 

Also,  all  ine  old  established  varieties  of  Strawberries,  from 
81  lo2.  per  hundred  plants. 

Orders  addressed  to  us,  will  be  immediately  attended  to, 
and  the  plants  packed  and  forwarded  with  dispatch. 

HOVE\   &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

May  5  4w  7  Merchants'  Row,  near  State  st. 


RHIIBARIt   PLANTS 

Giant  and  Early  VVilmot  Rhubarb  Plants,  and  Asparagus 

Roots,  for  sale  by J.  BRBCK  &  CO. 

GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstone-! 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AM.MI  C.  LOMBAkU 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Not.  17. 


WILLIS'S  LATEST  lAIPROV  EO  SEED  SOWER. 

Willis's  latest  Iinproved  Seed  Sower,  invented  llie  last  sea- 
son •,  ime  of  the  most  perfeel  mai-hinrs  ever  introduced  for 
the  purpose.  In  using  this  machine,  the  fanner  mav  be  cer- 
tain that  Ills  see, I  is  put  into  the  ground,  and  at  the  hnnie 
lime  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  has  li"Oii  a  great 
difficulty  in  tiiachines  lor  sowing  garden  seeds;  they  are 
very  apt  to  clog  up  and  the  larmer  mi^ht  go  over  an  acre  ol 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  this  ;  it  is  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  clog.  In  u-^ing  this  sow- 
er, the  farmer  can  save  one  half  ol'h^s  seed,  and  do  the  work 
at  li  ss  than  one  cpiarlt-r  the  expense  of  the  common  way  of 
sowing  seeds,  and  have  it  done  in  a  much  belter  manner ; 
il  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  il  over  and 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  any  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Rula  Baga,  Mangel  VVurtzcl.  Turiuus,  C.irrots, 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions.  It  is  highly  recoininended  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  it  the  past  season. 
For  sale  al  l^.e  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warerinuse  and  Seed 
Store  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


Brighton,  near  Boston, 

Situated  ott  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Road,'~b  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  1  his  extensive  nursery  beg 
leave  lo  inform  iheir  friends  and  the   public,  thai 
they  are  ready  lo  furnish  orders  lo  any  amount, 
for  Forest  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exotic 

Fruit   Trees,   including   all    the    varieties    of 
Pears,  Peaches,  iMums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 
Vines — Shrubs,  (»reen  ILtuse  Plants,  &c. 
Catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  applying  al  the  Nursery. 
Trees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safety  in  long  voyages. 
Orders  left  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  of  J,  Breck  & 
Co.  Nos.  61  and  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be   delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  at  any  part  of  the  city,  free   of 
expense. 

Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  to   the   subscribers, 

J.  &  P.  WINSHIP. 
Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1841. 


SUP-RIOR  SEKU  BARLEY. 

100  bushels  of  extra  heavy  and  clean  Seed  Barley.  Also 
30  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  new  and  superior 
varietv,  for  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


BLACK  SEA  WTHEAT. 

Received  from  Vermont,  30  bushels  Black  Sea  Wheat. 
Also,  20  bushels  Italian  Spring  Wheat,  raised  in  Warren, 
N.  H.     For  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE  VINES,  &.C. 

3000  Pear  Trees,  of  the  most  approved  kmds. 
^       2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most  approved  kinds 
,  .-\   and  extra  size — many  of  them  have  borne   this 
^   '       season. 

.««ife:r~-        Apple,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  of  different 
kinds 
600  Quince  Tiees. 

40'  0  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  to  IS  feel 
high  ;  most  of  them    have  borne   fruit.      Black    Hamburg, 
Sweetwater,  Pond's. 
30,000  Giant  Asparagus  Roots. 
Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 
5000  Wilmot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,    lale'y  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks  ;  1000  Plums  ;  Roses,  &c.  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridgeport  or  left 
with  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  will  meet  with  immediate 
attention. 

SAMUEL  POND. 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


PURE  SPERM  OIL. 

EDMUND  T  HASTINGS  &.  CO.,  No.  101  Stale  St, 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  Winter,  Springand  Fall  Sperm  Oil, 
bleached  and  unbleached  ;  which  they  warrant  lo  be  of 
the  best  quality    and    to    burn  without  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1841.  isly 

PENCE  CHAINS. 

Just  received  from  England,  10,000  feet  Chains,  suitable 
for  Fences  or  other  purposes.  For  sale  by  i.  BRECK  &. 
CO.,  No.  62  North  Market  St.  April  21 

DVRIIAAI  COW    FOR  SALE. 

A  young  full  blooded  Durham  Cow  and  her  calf— a  very 
desirable  animal  in  every  particular.  Apply  lo  EDWARD 
TITCOMB,  Jb.,  Newburyport.  May  i 


PLfMS,  PK.'.RS,  GOOSBERRIES,  &c. 

Just  received    by  JO.SEPH   BRECK  vt  CO.,  fromLon- 
lion,  a  fine   assorlmenl  of    Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  which    are 
olfered  al  reduced  prices,  including  the  following 
PEARS. 

Cattilac, 


Relle  Lucrative, 
Moulle  Kouclie, 
Josephine. 
Beurre  Spence, 

'■     Capianiont, 

"     Bosc, 

"     Diel 

"     d'.^remtiurgh 
Easier  Beurre, 


Williams'  Bon  Chrelian  or  3 
Barllett,  J 

Jargonell  d'Epagne, 
Echasscrie, 
Urbaniste, 

Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
St,  Chislain, 
Madaline  d'Carne. 
PLUMS. 

New  Orleans, 
Iinperatrice, 
Reine  Claude, 
Royal  d'Tours. 


Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage, 
Diamond, 
Washington, 
Golden  drop. 

Gooseberries,  While  and  Red  Cuirants,  Raspberries   and 
ovcry  article  in  the  Nursery  line  furnished  at  short  notice. 

JOS.  URECK  &  CO.,  No.  62  Norlh    Market  Boston. 

April  7,  1841. 


agriculti;ral  implenekts,  &.c. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Store  No.  61  and  52  North  Market  street, 
would  inCnrm  their  customers  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agri- 
cultuial  and  Horticultural  Tools  lo  be  found  in  the  United 
States      Part  of  which  are  the  following  : 


1000   Howard's    Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
200  Cultivators. 
100  Greene's  Straw  Cutters. 
60  Willis'        do 
100  Common    do 


do. 
Patent     Corn 


100     Willis' 
Shellers. 
50  Common        do        do. 
2,i0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
60      "     Vegetable  Cutlers 
50  Common  do  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz.  Scythe  Stones. 
3000    '•     Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


100  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 
150    "     Common        do. 
100    "     Spades. 
500    "     Grass  Scythes. 
300    "     Patent  Snaiths. 
200    "     Common     dc. 
500    "     Hay  Rakes. 
200    "     Garden  do. 
200    "     Manure  Forks. 
300    "     Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100         Draft       do. 
500  Tie  up     do. 

50  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 

25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  bean- 
tiful  Herbace^iis  Plants,  including  20  varieties  Phlox,  Pe- 
rennial Coreopsis  of  sorts.  Delphinium,  Campanulas  in 
great  variety.  Double  Pinks,  Dracocephalums,  Double  Scar- 
let Lychnes,  llouble  Ragged  Robhin,  Spireas  of  sorts.  Iris  do. 
with  a  great  variety  of  others.  Also,  Honeysuckles,  Roses, 
and  other  ornamental  Shrubs. 


SIVEET  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by  J.  BRECK&  CO  ,  a  supply 
of  Sweei  Potato  Slips.     No  52,  Norlh  Market  st. 
April  28. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  WOOD,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  from  Blossom  St.,  lo  69  Carver  St.  All  orders  left 
at  his  house,  or  al  the  stable  of  Wm.  Forbes,  No.  7  Sudbuir 
St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  lo,  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. All  diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle  or  Swine,  are  attend- 
ed to.     Also,  castrating  anil  spaying. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  for 
his  services,  and  are  unacquainted  with  his  practice,  he  is 
politely  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentlemen  who 
have  employed  him  for  a  nuirifjer  of  years  past. 

Williams  &.  Pearson, 


Wm.  Forbes, 
Wm.  J.  Nilcs. 
Joshna  Seward, 
J.  B.  Read, 
James  F.  Fullham, 
Wm.  P.  Loring, 
Joseph  C.  Pray. 
Boston,  April  26. 


1  Geo.  Meacham, 
I  S.  K.  Bayley, 
L.  Maynard, 
j  Isaac  Poster, 
I  Arlemas  While, 
I  Brown  &  Sevrenoe. 


DUVIiLE    UAHLIAS. 

We  have  for   sale    a   very  large   collection  of  the  Jineat 

Double  Dahlias,  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts.  J.    BRECK 
&  CO.,  No.  S2,  North  Market  St.  April28 

CL^'VER    *.   RED  TOP. 

50  tierces  and  100  bbls.  Prime  Clover. 
200  Bags  Redtop.  new  seed. 

50  bbls  Herds  Grass  prime  quality,  for  sale  Mr 
March  24.  J-  BRECK  &  Co. 
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MAT  19.  luii- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DIRGE. 

BY  JAMEI  G.  PERCIVAL. 

Handel's  "  Dead  March  in  Saul." 

How  soon  the  dawn,  that  shone  so  bright, 

Is  deeply  veiled  in  silent  gloom  ! 
How  soon  a  nation's  hope  and  light 

Sinks  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  I 

[Thai  hope  has  fled,  and  that  light  is  gone, 

Shrouded  henealh  the  funeral  palL 
The  mourning  tram  moves  slowly  on  ; 

lis  steps  in  measured  cadence  fall.] 

Earth  yields  to  eartli,  and  dusl  lo  dust ; 

Low  breathes  the  sigh,  as  sorrow  flows: 
The  grave  receives  ils  solemn  trust ; 

OUr  friend  there  lakes  his  last  repose. 

Soon  he  awakes— a  fairer  morn 

Breaks  on  him,  from  the  heavenly  throne! 

Unsullied  wreaths  his  brow  adorn; 
He  lives  and  u.oves  in  light  alone. 

But  still  we  pause  in  silent  grief; 

Still  bend  awhile  beneath  the  rod  ; 
Still  seek  in  tears  a  sad  relief, 

And  kneel  before  a  chastening  God. 

[Vet  not  in  vain^ — a  softer  heari, 

A  purer  spirit  fills  the  breast: 
As  tears  of  tender  sorrow  start, 

The  angry  waves  of  passion  rest.] 

We  lay  a  brother  in  the  tombj 

We  mourn  a  father  and  a  friend. 
He  sleeps  not  in  eternal  gloom  ; 

Not  his  the  night  that  knows  nu  enp. 

Soon  he  awakes — a  fairer  inorn 

Breaks  on  him  from  the  heavenly  thrflne  ! 

Unsullied  wreaths  his  lirow  adorn  ; 
He  lives  and  moves  in  liglit  alone. 

Singular  Properties  of    th^    Figure    9. — 

Mullply  9  by  itself,  or  by  any  other  of  the  digits, 
and  the  tigurcs  of  the  prodiiet  added  tog;ether  will 
amount  to  9,  'I'he  component  figures  of  the  amount 
of  the  multipliers,  (viz.  45)  when  added  together, 
make  9. 

The  amount  of  the  several  products  or  multiples 
of  9,  (viz.  405)  when  divided  by  9,  gives  a  quotient 
of  45;  and  the  component  figures  of  either  the  div- 
idend or  quotient  added  together  make  9. 

Multiply  any  row  of  figures  either  by  nine,  or  by 
any  one  of  the  products  of  nine  multiplied  by  one 
of 'the  digits,  as  by  18,  27,  .%,  45,  54,  63,  72,  or  81, 
and  the  sum  of  the  figures  of  the  product  added  to- 
gether will  be  divisible  by  9. 

Multiply  the  9  digits  in  the  following  order, 
1  2  3  4  5  (17  8  9,  by  nine,  or  by  any  one  of  the 
products  of  nine  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  the  produci  will  come  out  all  in  one  figure, 
except  the  place  of  tens,  which  will  be  a  0.  and 
that  figure  will  be  the  one  which  multiplied  by  9, 
Bupplies  tho  multiplier  ;  that  is,  if  you  select  H  as 
the  multiplier,  the  product  will  be  (except  the  place 
of  tens)  all  ones;  if  you  select  18,  all  twos;  if 
27,  all  tiirees,  and  so  on.  Omit  the  8  in  the  multi- 
plicand, and  the  0  will  also  vanish  from  the  product, 
leaving  it  all  ones,  twos,  threes,  S,-c.,  as  the  case 
may  be. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT   PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  been  marie  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  o(  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  bi  arfl 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  -i  ay  the  ^  fur  row  completely  oner 
tumble  in  everi/  particle  of  grass  or  stubble,  and  leav'tng  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  viamicr.  The  length  of  the 
mould  hoarH  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  ihe  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  lo 
the  holding  and  ihe  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worecster,  say, 

"  Shoulrl  our  opinion  be  asked  as  lo  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  lo 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Prouty  &.  Mears,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  ruchy, 
BEGIN  WITH  Mr.  Howard's.'' 

At  the  above  me-.tioned  irial  the  Howard  Pl'^ugh  did 
more  work,  with  ihe  same  power  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  other  turned  more  than  iwenlyse/en 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  ihe 
Howard  Plough  turned  txccnlynine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  poicer  of  learn  I  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  lins  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  without 
having  lo  furnish  a  new  landside:  this  shoe  likewise  secnies 
the  mould  hoard  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S 6  loSls.  A  Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
SiO  50,  and  with  culler  4l,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  S2  GO 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  VVarehouse  and  Seed  Sture, 
Nos.  51  &  52  North  Market  Street,  liy 

JOSKPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


Brutes  never  make  themselves  ridiculous  ;     that 
is  the  peculiar  prerogative  ot  man. — Tyneman. 


STRAWBRRRIKSI    SrRAWBKRRIE:S  ! 

The  subscriber  would  offer  to  the  public,  the  present 
season,  his  Selected  Collection,  consisting  o( seven  varieties ; 
they  are  such  as  have  stood  the  test  of  a  Jatr  trial  fnr 
seven  years,  and  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Warren's  Seeding  Mcthvcn,  a  new  and  valuable  kind,  a 
free  bearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy;  fruit  measuring  5  1-2 
inches  have  been  exhibited  the  present  season.  This  va- 
riety can  be  warranted  lo  be  one  of  the  finest  varieties  grown, 
and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  lar^e  quantity,  with 
the  same  cultivation,  as  any  other  ever  offered.  The  price 
of  this  Seedhng  is  SO  00  per  hundred  plants. 

Methven  Castle.—  Fruit  extremel\  large,  high  flavitred 
and  showy;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown  this 
season  six  inches  in  circumferiince.  Price  three  dollars  per 
liuudred  plants 

Keen's  Seedling.  —  A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  rich  dark  color,  and  uncommonly  high  flavoied. 
Price  three  dollars  per  hundred. 

Royal  Scarlet. —  Fruit  long  oval  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer,  and  very  hardy.    Price  two  dollars. 

Haulbois. — Fruit  larger  than  fi'nglish  Wood,  exceedingly 
numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  lo  the  plaul.— 
Price  two  dollars. 

Early  Virginia — This  is  known  lo  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  lor  market,  a  free  bearer  and  very  hardy.  Price 
two  dollars 

English  Wood — Fruit  well  known  for  years.  Price  ono 
dollar. 

Every  plant  sent  from  this  garden  will  be  warranted  to  hi 
free  from  mixtures,  and  shall  also  be  young  and  healthy, 
worlh  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  inclosing  the  amount 
for  the  order,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be  promptly  al- 
lended  to,  and  the  planla  carefully  forwarded  agreeably  lo 
directions.  JAMES  L.  L-  F.  WARREN. 

March,  24. Nonavtum   Vale,  Brtghion. 

DRAFT  AND  TRACK  CHAINS. 

Just    received  by    Packet   Coromanda, 
409   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  for  Ploughing. 
300     "      Truck  and  leading  Chains. 
200     "       Draft  Chains.    For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO., 
No.  52  North  Market  st. April  ai 

TYr:  IP  CHAINS- 

Just  received  by  Packet  Coromanda,  500  Chains  for  tye- 
ing  up  Cattle. 

These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derhv,  Esq.  of  Salem, 
and  Col-  Jacques,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cattle  lo  the 
stall,  are  i'ound  lo  be  the  safest  and  most  convenient  mode 
of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the  stanchion. 

For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No   52  North  Market  st. 


GARDBN  SBKDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bheck  &  Co.  at  the  New  England 
Farmer  Office,  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracmg  every  variety  I 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornumental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate.  \ 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or  ' 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  baviug 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  tbem  to  onri-islo- 
mers  and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satislac' 
lory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  ordeis  m 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upwnrds. 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

Sugar  Beet.  Ruta  Baga. 

Mangel  Wurlzel.  Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  )  superior      White  Tankard  Turnip. 

Yellow  do.  \  varieties.     Red  do. 

Carrot  Long  Orange.  Red  Round  do. 

"      Allringham.  While  do. 

"      New  White, extra  fine.     While  Globe  do. 
Pumpkin,  sorts.  Green  Round  do. 

Wheat—various  sorts.  Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Barley,  do.  RucKwheat. 

Rye,  do.  Broom  Corn- 

Potatoes,  do.  Millet. 

Indian  Corn,  do.  Buckthorn. 

Oats,  do.  Locust. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
snrts,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress,  Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Marlynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Rail  ish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 

Thyme.  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred   varieties,   embracing  all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  60  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  lo  any  part  of  the  U. 
Slates.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO. 


for  Hedge*. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMKNTAL  TREES,  &o. 

NURSERY    OF    WILLIAM     KENRICK. 

12,000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees. — Large  and  new 
additions  of  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  have  lately 
been  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike 
new  to  our  country,  and  very  extraordinary. 
Such  have  Ijeen  the  selections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  during  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved  •,  those  kinds 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  hiin  by 
the  wood  and  the  leaf. 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  Encland  Farmer  v)ffice,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonanlum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  March  2. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A     WEEKLY    PAPER. 

Tlie  Edilorial  department  of  this  paper  having  com  * 
into  the  hands  of  the  subscriber,  lie  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public  th;it  the  price  o/ 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  tho  terms  will  bn  $i 
per  year  in  advance,  or  $2  TiO  if  not  p;iid  within  ihirt/ 
days.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — PoslmastHTS  are  required  by  law  to  frank  a>l 
5ubscription3  and  reniiltances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subucribers. 
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N.    E.    FARMER, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS 

Before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  fVestboro\  in  Sept. 

1840,  by  Joseph  Breck. 

"It  ig  unpardonable  in  a  man  who,  like  most  of 
our  farmers,  can,  without  detriment  to  his  other  ar- 
rangements of  business,  appropriate  an  acre  or 
more  for  the  cultivation  of  the  more  delicious  fruits, 
not  to  do  it.  Even  though  he  may  not  in  dollars 
and  cents  find  his  account  in  it,  yet  in  the  health 
and  happiness  of  his  family,  and  in  the  pleasure  of 
Betting  before  his  friends  these  cheap  luxuries,  he 
will.  How  often  do  wo  see  children  devouring 
unripe  and  unpalatable  fruit,  which  too  often  brings 
on  disease  and  premature  death,  when  at  a  trifling 
expense,  an  abundant  supply  for  the  family  may 
be  raised,  giving  them  a  piofusion  of  delicious,  ripe 
and  grateful  fruit,  which  instead  of  an  injury  is  a 
promoter  of  health. 

"I  have  often  heard  objections  made  to  raising 
fine  fruit,  some  of  which  are  the  following:  That 
it  will  be  stolen  should  I  succeed  in  raising  it:  it 
will  therefore  be  of  no  use.  I  have  no  time  to  at- 
tend to  such  trifling  matters,  and  even  if  I  had,  I 
have  no  taste  for  the  pursuit.  I  cannot  afford  the 
expense.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  money 
I  expend  will  be  refunded,  and  I  may  not  live  to 
gather  the  fruit.  In  fact  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way  : 
the  man  has  no  disposition  to  attend  to  it  ;  but  is 
willing  to  lead  his  children  into  temptation,  by  neg- 
lecting his  duty  at  home;  for  they,  seeing  tlieir 
neighbor's  fair  fruit,  cannot  withstand  the  trial  ; 
trespass  upon  his  ground  and  pilfer  his  fruit ;  irri- 
tate and  outrage  his  feelings,  and  a  neighborhood 
<iuarrel  is  the  result. 

"  The  most  eSectual  remedy  to  prevent  fruit 
from  being  stolen  is,  that  the  practice  of  planting 
orchards  of  select  fruit,  should  become  universal; 
for  by  so  doing,  all  will  either  be  in  possession  of 
the  lu.vuries  they  afford,  or  enabled  to  purchase 
them  at  a  moderate  price,  and  thus  the  temptation 
to  plunder  is  removed.  Who  thinks  of  robbing  a 
cornfield  or  potato  patch  ?  Surely  none  but  the 
most  abandoned  savage.  Were  cornfields  and  po- 
tato patches  as  uncommon  as  choice  orchards  of 
fruit,  then  it  might  be  expected  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  green  corn  and  potatoes,  there  are  some  men 
vile  enough  even  to  rob  them.  I  have  lately  no- 
ticed an  account  of  the  Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  some  of  the  clan,  tired  of 
the  toilsome  and  uncertain  mode  of  living  by  hunt- 
ing, were  desirous  of  learning  to  cultivate  the 
groimd  ;  and  had,  under  the  instruction  of  missiona- 
ries, raised  an  abundant  crop  ;  but,  unluckily  for 
them,  their  fields  had  been  plundered  by  their  more 
roving  and  less  civilized  neighbors,  who  were  fond 
of  the  corn,  but  too  lazy  and  improvident  to  raise 
it  themselves.  And  thus  it  has  been  with  us  in 
relation  to  fruiL  When  the  Pawnee  tribe  all  cul- 
tivate corn,  there  will  be  no  inducement  for  any  to 
steal  it.  So  if  all  will  cultivate  fruit  among  us, 
there  will  be  none  worse  than  savages  to  pilfer  it. 
Should  there  be   any,    however,  so   vicious    as  to 


trespass  upon  his  neighbor's  rights  and  rob  him  of 
his  fruit,  he  should,  if  detected,  be  made  a  public 
example  of  at  once,  and  his  offence  treated  with 
that  rigor  which  is  due  the  crime.  In  times  past, 
(and  we  hope  these  times  are  past  forever,)  it  was 
considered  quite  a  joke,  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at, 
to  have  a  parcel  of  scapegoats  club  together,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  rob  their  neighbor's  fruit 
or  melon  yard.  Thus  children  were  early  taught 
that  it  was  a  light  oflTence.  '  In  point  of  criminali- 
ty, where  is  the  difierence  between  stealing  fruit  or 
the  fence  which  encloses  it ;  an  apple  or  a  plough  ; 
cherries  or  silver  spoons  ;  melons  or  any  other  ar- 
ticln  belonging  to  the  proprietor.-  If  the  law  has 
not  made  it  theft,  it  is  an  offence  punishable  with 
a  heavy  fine.  Morality  is  as  much  outraged  by 
taking  a  peach,  as  the  spade  at  the  door ;  and  to 
treat  such  acts  in  children  as  unworthy  of  reproof, 
is  a  dereliction  of  duty  which  neither  virtue  nor  re- 
ligion can  tolerate;  for  the  doing  wrong  in  the 
slightest  manner,  is  most  often  the  commencement 
of  a  career  of  depravity,  which  brings  disgrace  or 
ruin  upon  the  heedless  or  deluded  offender.  A 
man's  grounds  should  be  considered  as  sacred  as 
his  house;  and  every  article  on  his  estate  as  se- 
cure against  robbery  as  if  it  were  protected  by 
locks  and  bars.' — However,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  change  in  public  opinion  for  the 
better  on  this  subjedt,  we  have  occasion  still  to  re- 
gret the  want  of  a  higher  standard  of  morality  and 
good  manneis  in  this  respect,  which  we  hope  pa- 
rents and  sabbath  school  teachers  will  elevate  and 
set  right.  It  ought  to  shame  our  youth,  to  have  it 
said,  that  as  a  nation,  we  are  far  in  the  rear  of 
many  of  the  European  ;  for  there  no  one  thinks  of 
touching  a  fruit  or  flower,  which  docs  not  belong 
to  him.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  might  cite  many 
facts,  but  will  give  only  a  few  examples.  The 
public  road  from  Strasburg  to  Munich,  in  Germany, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  an  ave- 
nue of  fruit  trees,  unbroken  except  by  towns  and 
villages.  There  are  but  few  fences  in  the  country, 
and  the  grounds  often  unprotected,  even  on  the 
high^vays;  and  although  burdened  by  grape  vines, 
and  trees  loaded  with  delicious  fruits,  no  one  thinks 
of  taking  the  smallest  quantity  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  proprietor.  Lady  Morton  observes  in 
her  travels,  "that  property  of  this  description  is 
held  sacred  in  proportion  as  it  lies  exposed.  Hav- 
ing alighted  from  our  carriage,  to  spare  the  springs 
on  a  rough  road,  which  wound  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  fruit  trees  :  I  asked  a  boy  who  was  lying 
reading  under  one  of  them,  whether  I  might  take 
an  apple ;  he  coolly  replied,  'they  are  none  of 
mine.'  '  But  you  sometimes  help  yourself,  I  dare 
say.'  He  raised  his  head,  and  looking  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  humorous  sarcasm,  he  replied  : 
'  You  mean  that  I  steal,  do  you,  madam  ?  No, 
madam,  it  is  better  to  ask  for  one,  than  to  turn 
thief  for  an  apple.'  " 

"  Most  towns  of  any  size  on  the  continent,  boast 
of  their  promenades  and  public  gardens,  filled  with 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of  every  description  and 
of  the  choicest  kinds  ;  and  although  exposed  and 
open  to  all,  there  is  no  fear  as  with  us,  of  any  inju- 


ry in  the  smallest  degree  to  any,  however  rare  or 
valuable.  I  will  take  the  town  of  Frankfort  as  an 
illustration.  This  town  is  surrounded,  except  on 
the  side  where  the  river  Maine  runs,  with  a  plea- 
sure ground  at  least  two  miles  in  length,  commenc- 
ed in  1809,  and  occupying  the  breadth  of  the  for- 
mer ditch  and  ramparts,  and  affording  a  great  va- 
riety of  shady  walks  and  picturesque  scenery.  One 
particular  feature  of  this  pleasure  ground  is  that  it 
is  not  confined  to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  contains  a 
profusion  of  the  choicest  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  together  with  most  of  the 
showy  annuals,  iis  asters,  balsams,  &.C.,  and  even 
geraniums,  pinks  and  the  like. 

"Though  merely  separated  from  the  public  high- 
way by  a  hedge  which  may  be  stridden  across, 
and  at  all  times  accessible  to  every  individual  of  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  cnn.stantly 
frequented  by  servants  and  children  «f  every  de- 
scription, not  a  flower  nor  even  a  leaf  of  any  one 
of  the  plants,  from  the  rarest  and  most  shewy  even 
to  the  humblest,  seems  ever  to  be  touched.  A 
printed  label  is  affixed  on  aboard  at  each  entrance, 
expressing  that  the  public  authorities,  having  origi- 
nally formed,  and  annually  keeping  up  the  garden, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  ciiizens — its  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  are  committed  to  the  safeguard  of  their 
individual  protection. 

"This  garden  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  German  manners.  No  doubt  the 
proprietors  of  our  public  and  private  gardens,  would 
be  glad  to  see  this  German  spirit  animating  and 
pervading  our  citizens,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 

"I  have  dwelt  long  upon  this  point,  feeling  that 
the  state  of  public  opinion  is  not  quite  right  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  the  objection  has  been,  and 
still  is,  an  important  one  in  many  places. 

"Want  of  time  and  taste  is  often  a  convenient 
excuse.  But  time  is  found  for  a  thousand  things 
of  not  half  so  much  importance,  and  sometimes  for 
that  which  is  positively  injurious.  Time  is  often 
spent  in  meddling  with  other  people's  concerns,  in 
discussing  political  questions,  or  in  angry  debates, 
which  tend  only  to  produce  bad  feelings,  which 
would  be  better  and  much  more  profitably  spent  in 
setting  out  and  taking  care  of  trees  at  home.  We 
suppose,  at  the  present  time,  no  respectable  person 
is  seen  lounging  about  the  tavern  or  grog-shop  ; 
but  in  times  past,  many  who  considered  themselves 
so,  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  it.  The  time  that 
has  been  spent  in  this  way  in  many  of  our  towns, 
and  the  money  worse  than  wasted  for  ardent  spirits, 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  con- 
verted these  places  into  gardens,  blooming  and 
fruitful,  like  the  garden  of  Eden. 

"  The  trees  once  set  out,  the  time  required  for 
their  care  and  preservation  is  but  trifling.  It  is 
only  the  fragments  of  time  that  are  needed.  A 
few  hours  in  the  morning  or  at  night,  at  some  par- 
ticular seasons  of  the  year,  is  all  that  is  nece.^sary 
to  insure  to  the  farmer  or  mechanic,  the  comforts 
and  pleasure  of  good  fruit  to  his  whole  family. — 
The  ignorant  man  has  no  time  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mind  :  the  objection  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
the  other. 
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"  Jiidf.'e  Riiel  observed,  'a  taste  for  Iiorticiiltiire 
i3  acquired  by  a  few  practical  lessons  :  and  when 
once  acquired  not  easily  lost."  ll  is  moreover  an 
eniplo)nient  that  gives  interesting  |)leasiire  through 
life,  and  when  a  love  of  it  is  once  acquired,  nothing 
would  tempt  the  man  to  give  it  up.  It  is  a  fasci- 
nating occupation,  and  a  good  antidote  against  in- 
dolence and  vice. 

"As  to  the  expense,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  fruit  orchard,  containing  a  suc- 
cession of  the  best  varieties  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  will  be  attended  with  some  trouble  and  ex- 
pense ;  but  what  then  ?  will  not  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  occupation,  the  health  and  happi- 
ness it  will  insure,  and  the  profits  from  the  products 
greatly  outweigh  all  this  ?  And  after  all,  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  attended  with  a  heavy  expense. 
Let  there  be  an  association  of  noighbors — say  ten, 
if  you  please,  who  shall  obtain  a  selection  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  to  be  used  by  the 
company  as  common  stock,  from  which  to  take 
buds  and  scions.  Suppose  they  purchase  200  trees, 
at  the  cost  of  25  cents  to  one  dollar  each,  averag- 
ing  50  cents  each,  or  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
whole.  The  trees  divided  among  the  members, 
would  give  20  for  each  individual  to  cultivate  and 
keep  labelled,  at  the  cost  of  ten  dollars.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  business  would  be,  to 
make  the  selection  from  the  endless  varietie.i  which 
crowd  our  nurseries.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
know  the  character  of  the  fruit,  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing, and  adaptation  of  the  variety  for  our  climate. 
This  knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  our 
experienced  horticulturists,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
communicate  knowledge  of  this  sort,  by  an  atten- 
dance upon  the  weekly  exhibition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society;  from  Kenrick's  Or- 
chardist;  and  from  IManning's  Book  of  Fruits — an 
excellent  work,  describing  only  such  varieties  of 
fruits  as  have;  been  tested  by  the  author. 

"Every  family  should  have  a  small  patch  of 
ground  devoted  to  a  nursery,  where  stocks  should 
be  set  out,  or  raised  from  seed.  Every  boy  should 
be  early  taught  the  art  of  btfdding  and  grafting  in 
all  the  various  ways.  With  this  knowledge,  so 
easily  acquired,  the  vigortnis  nursery  of  stocks, 
and  tho  buds  and  scions  the  company's  trees  would 
afford,  would  soon  put  in  possession  of  evi'ry  fami- 
ly, trees  not  only  for  themselvc",  but  also  for  their 
more  imiirovident  neighbors,  who  are  always  glad 
enlSiigh  to  avail  themselves  of  tha  improvements  of 
their  more  enterprizing  neighbors,  especially  if  they 
can  get  them  without  much  trouble  and  cost.  The 
time  may  seem  long,  to  look  ahead  for  tho  produce 
of  the  trees,  and  some  may  say,  we  shall  not  live 
long  enough  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  we  had  rather 
invest  our  money  where  there  will  be  a  prospect  of 
a  more  immediate  profit.  In  speaking  of  the  back- 
wardness of  may  of  our  farmers  to  invest  money  in 
agricultural  operations,  where  the  profit  is  some 
years  ahead,  a  friend  of  mine  observed,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  word  redize  was  written  on  the  brow  of 
every  Yankee  farmer;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  there 
was  an  unwillingness  to  invest  money,  unless  thore 
was  a  chance  of  realizing  an   inmicdiate  harvest. 

"  The  late  lamented  Judge  Buel  did  not  act  up- 
on this  principle.  At  the  age  of  44,  he  commenced 
planting  his  orchnrds,  decorating  his  grounds  and 
improving  his  lands,  lie  did  not  hesitate  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  nor  the  distant  prospect  of  a  pro- 
fitable return  ;  but  set  about  the  business,  as  every 
good  citizen  should,  fciding  it  to  be  a  duty  he  owed 
posterity.      And  what  were  the  results  ?     Why,  he 


lived  to  see  his  most  ardent  hopes  more  than  real- 
ized. He  has  left  an  evai.Tple  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  every  farmer  or  landholder  in  the  country. 
He  did  not  begin  and  thou  leave  off,  but  kept  on 
planting  and  improving  until  the  very  last  of  life. 
It  was  my  happiness  to  make  this  celebrated  man 
a  visit  a  few  months  before  his  death;  and  I  as- 
sure you  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  how  much 
he  had  effected,  by  converting  a  barren  tract  of 
land  into  a  fruitful  garden,  and  surrounding  him- 
self with  such  a  profusion  of  every  thing  delightful 
to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  His  house 
was  embowered  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
of  every  description  ;  his  orchards  bending  with 
fruit  of  the  mo.--t  delicious  varieties;  all  tiie  work 
of  his  own  hands,  and  accomplished  in  the  short 
space  of  15  or  16  years.  1  have  known  an  old 
man  80  years  of  age,  industriously  employed  in  set- 
ting out  quince  bushes;  and  who,  though  laughed 
at  by  his  neighbors  for  his  folly,  as  they  called  it, 
lived  to  the  age  of  95,  and  many  years  received  a 
handsome  sum  for  his  quinces. 

"  We  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  one  to  plant 
and  improve,  from  the  inorning  of  life  to  its  close, 
without  considering  for  a  moment  wliether  he  is  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  or  not.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe 
posterity,  and  cannot  bo  omitttd  by  the  patriot  or 
christian." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS 
Delivered  before  the  .Middlesex  Horliculiurnl  Soeiely, 

at  Lowell,  Oct  ]2lh,  1840,  hi/  John  L.  Russkll. 

"Although  we  may  scarcely  compete  with  the 
efforts  of  tho  State  society,  there  yet  can  be  no  rea- 
son why  ours  should  not  be  jiroporliowdly  as  great. 
The  existence  of  many  valuable  varieties  of  fruits 
among  the  farms  and  gardens  of  the  vicinity,  pre- 
sents a  curious  fact  in  horticultural  science.  Seve- 
ral of  these,  with  which  the  books  are  hardly  fa- 
miliar, may  be  met  with  on  our  county  farms,  and 
the  product  of  old  trees.  The  venerable  relic  of 
the  far-famed  Chehiisford  pear,  is  yet  existent  on 
one  of  the  oldest  farms  of  that  town.  It  is  a  natu- 
ral fruit,  of  excellent  market  qualities,  and  known 
as  the  Chelmsford,  Tyngsboro',  and  Mogul  Sum- 
mer. A  mere  thin  shell  of  tho  once  extraordinary 
trunk,  yet  bears  a  few  scraggy  branches,  and  from 
its  roots  are  four  strong  suckers,  all  of  which  are 
identical  in  fruit  with  the  trunk.  Before  the  great 
gale  of  September,  1816,  it  was  a  very  large  tree, 
but  being  much  injured  by  that  tornado,  it  rapidly 
declined  to  its  present  condition.  I  he  stem,  how- 
ever, bears  an  occasional  crop,  but  was  entirely 
barren  the  past  season.  Mr  Manning,  the  great 
pom<dogist,  of  Salem,  remarks,  that  it  is  a  pear  of 
tho  largest  size,  and  extremely  productive.  For 
many  years  he  searched  in  vain  for  its  origin ; 
sparing  no  exp-nse  in  importing  large  pears  from 
the  French  nurseries  to  identify  it.  Inquiry  on 
my  part  enabled  me  to  confer  a  trilling  favor  on 
my  friend,  nnd  to  establish  the  claim  of  old  Chelms- 
ford to  a  fine  native  fruit. 

"The  history  of  tho  valuable  Haldwin  apple  is 
familiar  to  you,  bearing  in  its  cognomen  a  f.anily 
name  yet  existent  in  our  midst.  A  fine  early  ap- 
ple has  often  been  c.^;hibiled  on  your  tables,  origi- 
nating also  in  Chelmsford,  and  known  as  the  Spald- 
ing. The  addition  of  these  three  natural  fruits  in 
our  vicinity  to  pomology,  is  sufficient  to  encourage 
a  research  into  natural  varieties,  which  ore  as  yet 
but  little  known.  It  should  lie  our  endeavor  to 
find  these  out,  and  no    pains    should  be   spared    in 


the  attempt.  Useless,  or  next  to  futile,  is  it  to 
import  rare  and  costly  fruits  from  Hlurope,  which 
will  survive  our  culture  for  a  few  years  only,  w  liile 
our  own  country  is  the  region  and  natural'  location 
of  the  finest  sorts.  We  must  artificiidly  cultivate 
or  raise  from  seed  our  own,  that  they  may  take  the 
places  of  those  which  are  becoming  defective. — 
Horticulture  should,  in  a  great  degree,  be  a  domes- 
tic instead  of  a  foreign  Biihjec.t  of  study  and  regard  ; 
and  in  your  city  where  could  it  find  greater  ex- 
amples of  the  benefit  of  such  .' 

"The  culture  of  the  grape  might  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  tho  vicinity  of  this  city.  Every  south 
and  western  wall  might  cluster  with  valuable  and 
delicious  fruit.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  a  preju- 
dice against  grapes  has  been  raised  from  the  for- 
mer undue  attention  to  those  either  of  foreign 
growth,  or  of  a  more  southern  latitude.  In  fine 
warm  summers  and  autumns,  like  the  present,  the 
famous  Isabella  would  ripen  finely,  and  give  a 
most  delicious  crop  ;  but,  ordinarily,  it  is  compara- 
tively a  doubtful  variety,  needing  longer  seasons  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  But  our  woods  and  river 
banks  furnish  very  good  varieties  of  the  fox  grapej 
by  many  considered  little  inferior  to  the  Isabella. 
Choice  sorts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  among 
our  farmers,  and  these  equally  productive,  under 
proper  management.  The  grape  needs  a  rich  and 
moist  soil  ;  the  refuse  of  your  factories  furnish  ex- 
cellent materials  for  its  culture.  Little  or  no  pru- 
ning is  best  for  our  native  kinds,  merely  keeping 
the  vines  open  and  clear  from  dead  wood.  Better 
to  have  well  ripened  fruit  of  an  inferior  variety  on 
our  tables,  and  for  domestic  uses,  than  unripe  and 
unwholesome  of  an  uncertain  crop.  The  value  of 
the  grape  to  the  farmer  has  not  been  duly  estima- 
ted. A  little  care  regarding  the  kinds  might  cover 
his  walls  with  beauty  and  profit.  Air  Phinney,  of 
Lexington,  has  already  set  a  noble  example  in  this 
way,  and  his  broad,  solid  walls  are  exuberant  in 
clustering  vines  and  valuable  fruit.  A  farmer 
might  raise  a  ton  or  more  per  annum,  which,  at  six 
cents  per  pound,  would  afford  no  inconsiderable 
revenue.  E.xcellent  wine  can  eas'ly  be  made 
from  these  fruits  as  well  as  from  the  currant,  and, 
without  any  gn.'ater  trouble,  a  beverage  far  more 
salutary  than  that  old  fashioned  product  of  tlje  or- 
chard, hard  cider. 

"Of  the  culture  of  the  plum  in  this  vicinity,  I 
have  no  means  of  judging.  Gradual  experiment 
can  only  decide  whether  such  a  distance  from  the 
sea  would  be  any  objection.  The  plum  is  a  native 
of  maritime  districts,  and  thrives  best  in  alluvial 
soils  in  which  are  deposited  marine  substances. 
Its  immense  value  to  the  horticulturist,  as  an  arti- 
cle for  market,  is  sufficient  to  induce  wliatever  ex- 
periments may  be  necessary  for  its  growth. 

"Pears  need  a  rich  soil,  and  warm,  moist  expo- 
sures. Cities  are  particularly  favorable  to  their 
growth.  Small  dwarf  trees,  of  the  finer  sorts, 
might  be  introduced  into  the  culture  of  confined 
areas.  The  superb  St.  Michael  has  been  found  to 
succeed  best  in  some  old  gardens  in  Boston,  and, 
amidst  all  the  diseases  now  incident  to  the  variety, 
to  produce  in  such  locations  the  fiiie.<t  specimens 
ol  fruit.  How  far  this  disease,  the  blight,  may  be 
overcome,  remains  to  be  proved.  Could  any  mea- 
sures be  adopted  to  check  its  ravages  on  some  of 
the  finest  kinds  of  pears,  they  would  be  of  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  horticulture. 
But,  meanwhile,  we  have  the  productive  and  deli- 
cious Seckel,'and  tho  rich  Bon  Chretien,  or  Bartlett,. 
and  a  host  beside,  too  numerous  for  detail,  and  on- 
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3j  to  be  known  by  an  ncqiia'intanco  with  the  details 
oi  our  pursuits  in  tliis  science. 

"Tlic  poacli,  nectiirino  and  apricot  arc  all  most 
favorably  adapted  to  city  cuilture.  Trained  to  the 
wall,  or  planted  as  near  as  possible  to  thi;  sides  of 
the  house,  they  are  protected  anainst  frosts,  and 
furnish  an  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  a  luxury 
of  great  atttnction.  One  may  realize  a  two-fold 
advantagt!  in  these  tret'S.  What  more  beautiful 
than  the  roseate  flowers  of  the  peach  imd  necta- 
rine, or  the  snowy  inflorescence  of  tlie  apricot? 
The  warm  sunny  days  of  early  April  call  the  lat- 
ter into  life  and  elegance,  to  be  soon  succeeded 
with  as  fair  fruit.  The  foliage  of  the  peaeh  and 
nectarine,  too,  is  higiily  ornamental  and  slowly  de. 
ciduous,  while  a  certainty  of  a  crop  may  be  secured." 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

Mr  Holmes — Sir — Yon  will  please  to  give  the 
following  a  place  in  your  paper  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  There  has  been  much  said  by  agri- 
culturists respecting  smut  in  wheat  and  the    cause 

of  it.     Writers  have  disagreed   on    the   subject 

Some  have  supposed  that  smut  would  produce 
smut,  and  even  impregnate  good  wheat.  Others 
have  regarded  the  time  of  sowing,  and  have  sup- 
posed the  weather  to  produce  the  effect.  But  in 
my  opinion  the  cause  of  the  smut  proceeds  from  a 
fly.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  fly  after  the 
wheat  is  sowed  to  its  harvesting,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  fly  is  capable  of  destroying  the  crop  in  several 
ways  which  may  be  noticed.  The  fly  places  the 
animalculse  at  ihe  root,  which  may  be  found  by 
pulling  up  some.  When  the  blade  turns  a  dark 
color,  again  about  the  time  the  wheat  is  heading 
you  will  observe  the  fly  hovering  about  the  head, 
which  is  the  time  the  fly  bores  his  bill  into  the  ker- 
nel after  the  nourishment  for  its  own  body,  'i  he 
milk  weeping  out  becomes  smut.  The  fly  then 
begins  to  nibble  at  the  head  and  places  the  animal- 
culse there  called  the  weevil. 

"The  all-wise  Creator,  who  has  supplied  us  so 
bountifully  with  bread,  and  has  so  wisely  caused 
the  wheat  to  grow,  has  created  these  little  insects 
for  some  particular  purpose.  Deity  had  a  motive 
in  creating  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  are 
endowed  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  through 
several  grades  and  to  accomplish  this  great  work 
which  causes  the  smut,  and  it  has  this  good  effect, 
it  employs  the  thoughts  of  men,  as  well  as  their 
hands,  on  the  works  of  creation,  and  it  convinces 
us  that  we  are  dependent  on  a  being  who  has  crea- 
ted all,  and  we  are  endowed  with  sufficient  ability 
to  try  experiments,  and  to  examine  into  the  causes 
and  effects  of  certain  things  :  it  therefore  deserves 
our  attention.  Wheat  culture  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged, which  is  my  motive  in  publishing  this.  Let 
us  select  suitable  land  to  sow  wheat  on,  and  sow  it 
in  season,  do  our  duty,  and  we  may  be  rewarded  a 
hundred  fold. 

I  can  reco[nmend  to  wash  wheat  before  you  sow 
it.  Put  one  peck  of  wood  ashes  and  one  half  peck 
of  lime  to  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  it  may  have  a 
good  effect  as  a  quick  spur  in  stirring  it ;  also  sow 
on  ashes  in  a  rainy  day  after  the  wheat  is  up,  es- 
pecially when  you  discover  Ihe  fly  to  lurk  in  it,  or 
on  it,  sow  it  on  bountifully.  The  ashes  being  wet 
when  it  falls  on  the  flies,  it  will  either  kill  or  scat- 
ter them.  I  also  recommend  to  sow  more  clover 
near  to  the  wheat,  that  the  fly  may  take  that  in  pre- 


ference to  the  wheat.  The  fly  will  take  some 
place  in  which  to  dc|)o.sitc  Ihe  aniinalculie,  no  mis- 
take. SAM'L  BRAULEY. 


Frnin  llie  Farmer's  Caliiiiei. 

PRACTICE  AND  THEORY. 

Mr  Editor — How  strangely  people  will  differ 
on  the  most  familiar  topics  !  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  farmers  can  be  brought  to  think  exactly  alike 
on  many  things  relating  to  their  businrss  ;  the 
Iheory  and  practice  will  vary  a  little,  ajiil  conclu- 
sions will  be  drawn  from  the  same  premises  that 
will  by  no  means  harmonize  to  an  exactitude,  al- 
though to  common  observers  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  the  most  perfect  agreement. 

'I'o  many,  the  very  opposite  accounts  which  are 
given — all  resulting  from  experience,  loo — of  the 
produce  and  value  of  peculiar  crops,  the  various  im 
ploments  of  husbandry,  modes  of  manajjement,  the 
mannet-  of  preparing  niul  applying  the  different 
kinds  of  manure,  lime,  plaster,  &c.,  will  apjiear  a 
hopeless  business  to  reconcile;  and  yel,  with  men 
who  calculate  and  examine  with  a  view  to  set  at 
rest  these  discrepancies,  it  often  happens,  that  they 
are  enabled  lo  discover  much  rhyme  and  reason  for 
these  prejudices,  while  common  folks  wonder  that 
the  same  ostensible  causes  do  not  always  produce 
the  same  effects. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  practical  men,  a  strong  pre- 
ference was  given  to  ihe  use  of  Prouty  &.  Mears' 
plough,  its  chief  recommendation  being  that  it  takes 
up  and  lays  over  the  furrow  perfectly  flat  ;  and 
this  peculiarity  was  declared  to  bo  the  perfection 
of  tillage  :  but  I  have  since  met  with  an  excellent 
practical  observer,  who  after  using  this  plough  for 
two  years,  has  abandoned  it,  under  the  conviction 
tiiat  the  injury  arising  to  his  crops  from  the  use  of 
it,  has  amounted  to  100  dollars  per  annum!  Now, 
how  is  this .'  Why,  just  thus  :  the  first-named 
persons  are  cultivators  of  deep,  dry,  free-working 
soils,  which,  when  turned  over  flat,  are  still  suffi- 
ciently loose  and  friable  to  be  operated  upon  very 
effectually  by  the  harrow  or  drag  ;  and  then  the 
advantage  of  casting  every  thing  foul  and  weedy 
to  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  wide  furrow,  and  covering 
it  with  a  completely  flat  furrow-slice  of  fine  light 
mould,  the  land  showing  like  a  well-pulverized  fal- 
low after  the  crop  is  sown,  is,  in  their  estimation, 
very  great,  insuring  almost  double  crops,  at  a  much 
smaller  cost  of  management,  the  weeds  having 
been  smothered  and  completely  destroyed  in  the 
operation  of  ploughing :  while  the  person  opposed 
to  the  use  of  this  plough  occupies  a  stiff,  retentive 
soil,  which,  if  turned  flat,  resists  the  operation  of 
the  drag,  and  beeomes  an  almost  impenetrable  sur- 
face, lying  dead,  as  he  terras  it,  and  into  which  the 
roots  of  the  crops  cannot  make  way  :  and  thus  he 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  liis  acreable  product  to  the 
amount  above  estimated.  But  all  this  evil  he  finds 
remedied  by  using  a  plough  which  lays  its  furrow 
to  an  angle  of  45  degrees;  it  lies  lighter  and  drier, 
affording  plenty  of  mould  by  dragging  down  the 
aris  or  angular  edges  of  the  furrow  lo  cover  well 
the  grain  ;  and  yet  the  furrow-slice  is  not  set  on 
edge,  as  the  enemies  of  this  plough  contend,  but 
lies  sufficiently  over  to  lap.  so  as  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  herbage  from  springing  up  between  the 
interstices;  and  in  wet  seasons,  immediately  after 
sowing  the  crop,  such  lands  will  remain  dry  and 
pulverized ;  while  those  turned  completely  flat, 
will  in  such  circumstances  become  mere  hard  pan. 
Now  Ibis  appears    perfectly    rational,    and    carries 


conviction  to  Ihe  mind  of  every  practical  man,  and 
every  one  can  understand  it. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  roller;  the  use  of  it  has 
been  urged  in  the  strongest  maimer,  and  it  has  no 
doubt  been  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  implement 
on  many  a  light  land  farm,  while  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  it  on  a  clay  land  farm  would,  in  many  cases, 
be  the  most  improper  that  could  be  imagined — and 
th.is  is  perfectly  rational  also.  Then  again,  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  feeding  off  wheat  in 
the  spring  by  stock  ;  a  plan  which  has  been  found 
at  the  same  time  of  the  greatest  service  and  injury 
to  the  future  crop,  merely  because  it  has  been  in- 
discriminately adopted  on  soils  and  under  circum- 
stances which  were  dissimilar  in  their  nature  and 
properties.  And  then,  what  a  difference  in  soils 
with  respect  to  their  capacity  to  bear  the  liberal 
use  of  lime;  for  while  some  are  benefited  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  .500  bushels  per  acre,  olhera 
are  rendered  sterile  for  years  by  the  application  of 
GO  or  80  bushels.  And  while  wit.'i  some  the  use 
of  plaster  is  all-important,  by  others  no  good  what- 
ever has  been  experienced  by  the  most  careful  ap- 
plication ;  the  difference  no  doubt  arising  from  Ihe 
nature,  situation,  and  circumstances  of  the  soil. 
And  even  in  the  article  of  barnyard  manure,  how 
often  do  we  hear  persons  contending  for  the  most 
proper  season  and  stato  in  which  to  apply  it  ;  some 
considering,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that  the 
best  mode  of  using  it  is  fresh  as  it  falls  ;  while  oth- 
ers prefer  to  reserve  it  until  it  is  dried  to  a  pinch 
of  snuff!  A  third  party,  however,  and  more  ra- 
tionally, it  is  bdieved,  consider  that  until  fermen- 
tation has  taken  place,  no  dung  can  properly  bo 
said  to  be  a  manureio  the  crop  ;  <Aa< having  passed, 
however,  and  the  impure  gases  having  had  time  to 
escape,  the  sooner  it  is  then  applied  the  better. — 
Then  comes^  the  question,  whether  it  is  best  to  turn 
it  in  by  a  deep  furrow,  as  has  been  the  practice  for 
years,  because  "all  animal  manures  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  rise  in  the  soil,  while  calcareous  manures 
sink  in  it,"  or  whether  it  be  not  the  best  way  to 
use  it  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  grass  lands  in  spring 
and  autumn,  suffering  it  to  be  grown  in  by  the  crop, 
that  it  thus  might  yield  its  benefits  by  being  gradu- 
ally decomposed  in  light  and  heat ;  furnishing,  in 
the  state  of  water  impregnated  with  the  fructifying 
principle,  the  pabulum  of  plants — the  only  mode,  it 
is  contended,  in  which  it  can  be  taken  into  circu- 
lation by  the  plants. 

These,  and  about  a  thousand  other  considera- 
tions, press  upon  Ihe  notice  of  the  practical  man, 
and  demand  his  examination  and  serious  regard, 
filling  every  instant  of  his  time  with  matter  for 
deep  reflection,  and  calling  for  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation. And  yet  farming  has  been  considered 
merely  a  resource  for  the  unfortunate;  an  employ- 
ment which  might  be  taken  up  by  those  whose 
natural  abilities  are  not  equal  to  the  pursuits  of 
trade  or  the  learned  professions  !  No  wonder,  then, 
that  farmers  are  deemed  to  be  the  least  enlightened 
class  of  society  ;  and,  as  if  to  make  the  matter 
worse,  they  are  the  onhj  class  of  men  who  them- 
selves advocate  openly  the  non-necessity — nay, 
worse  than  that — the  inexpediency  of  reading  and 
study  in  their  operations — strange  and  unaccoun- 
table as  the  fact  appears.  V. 


We  ought  not  to  be  over  anxious  to  encourage 
innovation  in  cases  of  doubtful  improvement,  for 
an  old  system  must  ever  have  two  advantages  over 
a  new  one  ;  it  is  established,  and  it  is  understood. 
— Lacon. 
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NEW     E  N  G  L  A  x\  D     FAR  M  E  R 


MAvae,  1841 


For  Ihe  N.  E.  Farrn<:r. 

RIONOVATION  OF  EXHAUSTED  LAND,  &c. 

Mr  Editok — fn  your  last  you  express  a  wish  to 
hear  from  me  again  :  you  are  a  darinjj  man  to  run 
the  risk,  for  an  old  mechanic  turned  farmer,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  much  with  so  small  a  tool  as  the 
pen.  Ill  health  at  this  time  compels  me  to  be 
much  within  doors,  and  writing  helps  keep  off  a 
certain  ugly /j/ai/ma'f,  who  shall  be  nameless.  If 
it  ever  clears  off,  I  hope  to  find  something  to  do 
out  doors ;  hot  if  it  continues  to  rain,  as  it  h^is  for 
the  last  six  weeks,  ]  will  write — whether  my  lucu- 
brations get  into  the  Farmer  or  into  the  fire. 

You  speak  of, having  purchased  a  farm,  in  an  e.r- 
hausted  slate,  and  not  naturally  very  fertile; — you 
have  also  told  us  a  groat  deal  about  making  com- 
post, an  article  of  vital  importance  on  any  farm., 
fertile  or  sterile;  yet  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  be  taken  before  you  are  ready 
either  to  make  or  use  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Please  to  hear  some  of  my  experience,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  average  result  of  all  my  trials  is  giv- 
en as  if  there  had  been  but  one. 

Ten  years  since,  I  began  on  a  farm  so  complete- 
ly run  out  that  in  the  opinion  <if  many  it  could  not 
be  renovated  without  an  expense  greater  than  the 
price  of  land  here  would  warrant.  Old  farmers 
told  me  to  plough  no  more  thnn  could  be  highly 
manured,  and  thus  bring  it  to  by  degrees  ;  but  bav- 
in" only  enough  for  one  acre,  and  no  means  of 
buying,  the  years  of  a  patriarch  would  be  gone  be- 
fore the  work  could  be  accomplished.  I  therefore 
consulted  nature  and  agricultural  works,  and  formed 
my  own  plan  of  operati(ms.  I  ploughed  my  old 
fields  (which  would  not  have  exceeded  half  a  ton 
per  acre,)  as  deep  as  a  breakingup  plough  could 
run  ;  this,  my  friends  said,  had  sealed  its  ruin  ;  so 
much  cold  stuff' from  the  bottom  had  done  the  busi- 
ness.  It  was,  however,  harrowed  and  sown  in  the 
usual  way  with  two  bushels  of  wheat  and  ten  lbs. 
of  clover  per  acre,  and  after  it  appeared,  was  dress- 
ed with  three  bushels  of  ashes  and  plaster  in  equal 
quantities.  The  yield  was  ten  bushels  of  good 
wheat  worth  $15  ;  the  expense  of  ploughing,  sow- 
ing seed,  &-C.,  $11 — leaving  $4,  about  the  average 
price  of  half  a  ton  of  hay,  as  clear  gain.  The 
straw  paid  for  reaping  and  threshing.  An  acre  is 
now  covered  with  a  coat  of  clover  and  stubble, 
equal  to  (i  cords  of  good  compost,  which  should  be 
turned  in  from  Oct.  1st  to  l.'jth.  Next  year  you 
may  plant  all  that  can  be  manured  ;  the  third  year, 
sow  wheal  with  gsass  seed  for  a  mowing  crop. 
What  cannot  be  planted  may  be  gone  through  with 
as  at  first,  substituting  barley  or  oats  for  wheal, 
and  the  third  year  laid  down  also  to  wheat  and 
grass.  Each  successive  crop  gains  on  the  former, 
the  land  is  gaining  also,  and  the  only  outlay  is,  two 
dollars  in  seed,  &c.  yearly.  Kvery  ploughing 
should  be  a  little  shoaler  thnn  the  [irevious  one, 
and  ashes  used  more  plentifully  if  to  be  had  ;  but 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  a  small  (juantity  of  plas- 
ter has  the  same  good  eft'ect  as  more.  I  have  made 
many  experiments  with  it,  generally  to  great  ad- 
vantage;  but  in  what  way  it  produces  its  effects, 
neither  my  reading  nor  experiments  furnish  very 
satisfactory  information.  I  have  also  made  repeat- 
ed trials  with  lime,  without  any  percept'ble  good  ; 
indeed,  when  used  in  any  ccnisiderable  quantity, 
its  effects  were  decidedly  bad,  at  least  on  the  first 
crop.  How  this  plan  will  work  on  sandy  or  grav- 
elly soil,  1  know  not;  how    it   has  worked  on  clay 


loam,  is  demonstrated  as  plain  as  any  problem  of 
Euclid.  An  extra  quantity  of  clover  might  be  use- 
ful ;  any  kind  of  foul  seed  which  will  nut  check 
the  grain  or  ripen  seeds,  before  ploughing  may  be 
thrown  in.  Two  bushels  of  wheat  is  not  too  much 
for  the  fir,<t  sowing,  but  is  two  or  three  pecks  too 
much  when  the  land  is  in  first  rate  order.  At  the 
second  hreaking  up,  do  u'l  be  afraid  of  deep  plough- 
ing or  of  cold  stuff — let  the  plough  run  deep. 
Kennebec  Co.  Me.,  May  12//i,  '41.  B. 

P.  S.  We  have  never  had  so  much  dark  weath- 
er and  rain  as  this  spring:  the  dull  days  are  to  the 
fair  as  10  to  1.  Farming  at  a  stand  and  roads  im- 
passable. 


POUDRETTE   AS  A  FERTILIZER—THE  N. 
Y.  POUDRETTE  CO.,  &c. 

As  considerable  interest  has  been  excited,  and 
many  inquiries  made,  in  relation  to  pondrette  as  a 
fertilizer;  and  also  in  relation  to  the  probability  of 
the  success  of  the  New  York  Poudrette  Company, 
I  am  induced  to  publish  the  annexed  statements, 
and  give  the  accompanying  references,  that  those 
who  desire  to  make  inquiry  can  do  so  without  di- 
rect application  to  mo,  presuming  that  some  will 
prefer  doing  so. 

The  following  statement  made  by  gentlemen  of 
intelligence,  who  have  used  poudrette  as  a  manure 
for  several  years,  may  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
New  York  Poudrette  Company,  yet  desire  farther 
information  in  relation  to  its  prospects.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary,  where  these  gentlemen  are  personally 
known,  for  me  to  say  that  they  are  practical  far- 
mers, of  intelligence,  character  and  caution  ;  and 
that  those  who  consult  them  personally,  or  by  let- 
ter, (post  paid,)  may  rely  upon  the  information  giv- 
en by  them  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  article, 
or  the  prosperity  of  the  company. 

D.  K.  MINOR,  .%fn<. 

We  the  subscribers,  stockholders  in  the -"New 
York  Poudrette  Company,"  in  answer  to  inquiries 
frequently  made  of  us,  would  state  thr.t  we  have 
used  the  poudrette  prepared  by  D.  K.  Minor,  the 
agent  of  the  company,"on  various  crops  for  three 
years,  and  alivays  with  gratifying  results.  We  be- 
lieve  it  to  be  at'least  equal  in  value  to  any  manu- 
factured in  this  country  ;  and  considering  its  origi. 
nal  cost,  convenience  of  transportation,  application, 
and  its  great  efficacy  as  a  fertilizer,  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  any  manure  we  have  ever  used. 

The  dividends,  paid  semi-aiinually,  (.50  bushels 
at  a  time,)  have  been  received  from  1837  to  July, 
1840;  at-.d  from  our  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  the 
agent,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  business  qualifi- 
cations, we  confidently  expect  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive them  with  satisfactory   punctuality. 

The  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  of  Mr-Mi- 
nor to  convert  a  common  nuisance  into  a  public 
benefit,  and  thereby  to  subserve  the  great  intere.its 
of  agriculture,  certainly  deserve,  and  when  duly 
appreciated  will,  it  is  believed,  receive  the  appro- 
bation and  support  of  a  discerning  community. 

Wm.  Wickham  Milli,  Smithstown,  L.  I.  ;  Tiu'o- 
thy  C.  Smith,  do.  ;  .lojuih  Bowers,  do.;  Edwin  A. 
Smith,  d<i. ;  VV.  F.  Blydcnburgh,  do.;  Nathaniel 
I'otier,  Huntington,  L.  I.;  Erastus  II.  Coiiklin,  do.; 
.lohn  Wood,  do.  ;  Brewster  II.  Wood,  do.  ;  Nath'l 
Conklin,  Palchogue,  L.  I.  ;  Michael  Le  Fouion,  New 
Jersey  ;  Israel  P'oot,  New  York. 

March,  1841. 


J^fw  York,  May  5lh. 

On  account  of  the  unusually  stormy  weather,  I 
am  not  yet  ready  to  deliver  poudrette  to  sharehold- 
ers as  I  intended.  I  made  my  calculation  upon 
having  an  average  of  three  and  a  half  fair  days  \a 
each  week  in  April;  but  taking  IMarch  and  April, 
l!liere  was  but  about  one  and  a  half  fair  days  in  a 
week,  and  therefore  it  has  been  impossible  to  pre- 
pare it  to  deliver,  either  to  shareholders  or  to  an- 
swer several  orders,  fur  which  the  money  has  been 
received.  I  have  the  material  on  hand  to  make 
enough  to  supply  the  shareholders  and  the  orders 
on  book,  and  it  will  be  prepared  and  delivered  as 
soon  as  possible. 

.\s  the  shareholders  all  desire  to  use  it  about  the 
same  time,  but  cannot  all  he  supplied  at  once,  I 
know  of  but  one  rule  by  which  I  may  possibly  do 
justice  and  avoid  giving  cause  for  dissatisfaction  ; 
which  is,  to  deliver  to  the  shareholders  a;;artonly 
of  what  is  due,  in  the  order  of  tlieir  subscription  to 
the  company,  and  then  deliver  the  balance  as  fast 
as  possible.  D.  K.  MINOR. 


From  the  Albapy  Cultivator. 

MAXIMS    AND    PRECEPTS    FOR    YOUNG 
FARMERS. 

I.  Regard  all  persons  whose  time  and  labor  arc 
wholly  at  your  comniand,  as  beings  for  whose  heclth, 
comfort,  and  good  conduct  in  tills  life,  you  will  be 
held  most  fearfully  responsible  in  the  lite  to  come. 

II.  Never  forget  that  both  moral  and  bodily 
health  depend  on  the  same  thing  ;  that  is,  tempe- 
rance in  food,  drink,  and  all  sensual  indulgences  ; 
and  temperance  in  the  use  of  means  to  get  rich. 

III.  To  wish  well  is  not  enough  ;  you  must  also 
do  well,  or  your  benevolence,  like  faith  without 
good  works,  will  be  dead  and  utterly  worthless. 

IV.  Ever  bear  in  mind,  that  useful  knowledge 
and  a  proper  application  of  it,  are  to  the  health  of 
the  soul  what  wholesome  food  and  appropri  ite  ex- 
ercise are  to  the  health  of  the  body. 

V.  Value  as  you  ought  tiie  experience  of  others, 
and  your  own  will  cost  you  far  less  than  without 
such  aid  ;  since  to  use  theirs  costs  only  an  efibrt  of 
memory,  whereas  the  price  paid  for  your  own  will 
often  be  the  loss  of   heiilth,  fortune,  and  character. 

VI.  The  more  you  strive  to  enrich  your  minds 
with  every  good  thing  which  men  and  books  can 
teach,  the  greater  will  be  your  power  to  gain  wealth, 
honor,  fame,  and  evi.'ry  rational  enjoyment. 

VII.  Trust  not  others  to  do  for  you,  what  you 
can  readily  and  as  well  do  for  yourselves. 

VIII.  The  farmer  who  is  ashamed  of  manual  la- 
bor, will  very  soon  find  cause  to  be  much  n.ore 
ashamed  of  himself. 

IX.  If  you  ever  make  a  business  of  your  plea- 
-sures,  they  will  most  assuredly    soon  make  an    end 

of  your  business. 

X.  Leave  show  to  apendthrilts  and  fools,  while 
you  and  your  families  consult  only  tasteful  simpli- 
city, comfort  and  usefulness,  in  all  your  arrange- 
ments and  expenses. 

XI.  Love  not  money  fur  its  own  sake;  still  less 
for  the  power  it  gives  you  to  gratify  selfish  and  sin- 
ful passions.  But  fail  not  to  regard  it  as  the  most 
efficient  means  to  accomplish  all  benevolent  pur- 
poses. You  will  thus  make  it  a  blessing  instead 
of  a  curse,  both  to  yourselves  and  others. 

XII.  True  economy  consists  not  so  much  msav- 
ing  money,  as  in  spending  it  when  made,  solely 
and  judiciously  for  purposes    really   useful.     This 
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annually  increases  your  profits,    instead    of  diminJ      XXVIII.  Enconraje,  bolli  by    precept    and   ex- |  vious  crop,  wheat  on  summer  faIlo«-      Ilet  ncigh- 
ishing  or  keeping  them  stationary.  ample,  the  true  spirit  of  husbandry  ;  for  it  promotes  ;  bor  P.  have  three  acres,  (not  the  choice  of  the  field 

XIII.   Avoid  debt  as  you  would  a  pestilence,  for   harmony,  good  will,  a„d  social    intercourse   amonj: '  but  a  jrrado  the  poorest.)  that  he  fitted  for   himself 


it  humbles,  debases  and  degrades  a  man  in  his  own  all  with  whom  you  deal  ;  it  tends  to  elevate  your 
eyes  ;  subjects  him  to  insults  and  persecutions  own  class  to  its  proper  ranlt  ;  and  above  all,  it  ad- 
from  others  ;  but  still  worse,  it  is  a  perpetual  temp-  vances  the  welfare  of  your  country,  by  promoting 
tation,  however  anxiously   resisted,  to    fraud,  false-   the  most  imporliint  of  all  her  "real  interests. 


hood  and  theft — nay,  not    unfreqiiently,  to    despair 
and  self-murder. 

XIV.  To  take  advantage  in  a  bargain,  is  virtu- 
ally to  take  money  out  of  another's  pocket,  who  is 
not  aware  of  it.  Worldlings  call  it  "  fair  play," 
but  all  honest  men  call  it  cheating    and  swindling. 

XV.  The  only  just  means  of  increasing  wealth, 
are  constant  industry,  true  economy  of  lime  as  well 
as  money,  well  directed  labor,  and  the  regular  ap- 
plication of  a  portion  of  our  fair  profits  to  increase 
our  capital. 

XVI.  Never  expect  your  lands  to  give  you  much, 
if  you  give  them  liltle,  nor  to  make  you  rich,  if  you 
make  them  poor.  Therefore,  always  manure  them 
to  the  full  evtent  of  your  means,  and  they  will  ever 
make  you  ample  returns  in  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
ductions. 

XVII.  Economy,  not  less  than  humanity,  re- 
quires  you  to  keep  all  your  farming  stock  in  thriv- 
ing condition  ;  for  a  working  animal  in  good  order, 
will  do  much  more  work  and  eat  less  than  a  poor 
one  ;  while  the  rest  of  your  stock,  well  kept,  will 
yield  more  of  every  thing,  than  double  their  num- 
ber, if  half  starved,  as  such  animals  often  are. 

XVin.  To  "save  at  the  spigot,  and  let  out  at 
the  bung,"  will  soon  empty  the  biggest  hogshead  ; 
so  will  economy  in  small  matters  and  waste  in 
large  ones,  speedily  squander  the  largest  estate. 

XIX.  In  all  your  farming  operations,  never  for- 
get that  ti'ne,  like  money,  if  once  lost  or  mis  spent, 
is  forever  past  recovery. 

XX.  ("onstantly  arrange  beforehand,  the  daily 
work  of  your  farms.  Then  none  of  your  laborers 
need  ever  be  idle  in  waiting  to  be  told  what  he 
has  to  do. 

XXI.  Provide  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  mis- 
place nothing.  No  time  will  ever  then  be  lost  in 
searching  for  what  you  want. 

XXII.  Keep  double  sets  of  such  plantation  im- 
plements as  are  most  used,  and  most  exposed  to 
wear  and  tear.  The  whole  cost  of  extra  sets  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  saving  the  whole  time  lost  in 
waiting  for  repairs,  where  only  single  sets  are  kept. 

XXIII.  Never  resort  to  what  are  called  "  make 
ehifts,"  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it;  for  they  en- 
courage carelessness  and  sluth,  of  which  they  are 
almost  always  sure  signs. 

XXIV.  The  very  reverse  of  the  lawyer's  maxim, 
"  de  minimis  non  curat  Lex" — the  law  regards  not 
the  smallest  matters — must  be    the  farmer's  guide 


XXIX.  Never   flatter  yourselves,  as   some  silly 
people  do,  that  you  know  all  which  can  be  known, 


even  of  the  most  simple  branch  of   your  profession,  !  the  result,  about  forty  bushels    per  acre.     The 

or  you  will  soon  know  much  less  than   thousands  of   mainder  of  the  field  ploughed    once;  dragged  fine. 


by  twice  plonghing;  planted  about  four  feet  apart, 
ploughed  very  deep  between  the  corn,  and  hoed 
twice.  The  result  wa.s  about  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  Neighbor  W.  had  five  acres — ploughed 
once  and  ridged  ;  planted  four  feet  apart  ;  hoed 
three  times  ;  a  heavy  hill   made  round  the  corn  ; — 

re- 


your  modest,  less  assuming  brethren  But  always 
act  under  the  firm  belief  that  there  is  no  ascertaina- 
ble limit  to  our  acquisitions  in  any  art  or  science 
whatever;  nor  any  difficulties  which  constant,  dili- 
gent study  cannot  overcome.  Your  progress,  then, 
towards  the  highest  attainable  point  in  whichever 
you  prefer,  wili  be  as  sure  as  fate  itself.  The  ac- 
cidents and  vicissitudes  of  life  may  possibly  inter, 
nipt  your  course';  but  only  persevere,  and  you  will 
fioally  conquer,  with  absolute  certainty,  all  obsta- 
cles that  are  not  insuperable. 

And  now,  Messrs  Editors,  suflTer  me  in  conclu- 
sion, to  address  a  few  deprecatory  remarks  to  the 
older  class  of  your  readers,  lest  they  should  possi- 
bly suppose  I  was  vain  enough  to  believe,  that 
there  was  something  new  to  them  in  what  I  have 
just  written.  My  only  purpose  was  to  endeavor 
to  render  some  service  to  my  youthful  brethren, 
upon  whose  characters  and  conduct  so  much  of 
their  country's  good  depends ;  by  imparting  for 
their  special  use,  the  results  of  many  years  experi- 
ence and  observation.  In  executing  this  purpose, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  to  give  these  results  the 
form  of  detached  maxims  and  precepts,  would  prob- 
ably be  more  apt  to  engage  their  attention,  than  if 
I  presented  thern  in  the  more  difl'use,  connected 
style  of  an  essay  or  lecture.  With  this  explana- 
tion T  leave  them  to  their  fate  ;  but  with  the  confi- 
dent hope  that  all  will  approve  the  motive  which 
prompted  them,  whatever  some  may  think  of  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  author. 
Yours,  with  regard, 

JAMES  M.  GARNETT. 


and  planted  on  the  surface.  Six  acres  being  plant- 
ed from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  apart,  yielded 
fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Nine  acres,  planted  three 
feet  apart ;  hoed  twice  and  weeds  cut  down  the 
third  time  ;  not  much  hill.  The  result,  from  sixty - 
five  to  seventy  bushels  per  acre.  The  remainder 
of  the  field  yielded  from  fifty  to  sixtyfive  bushels 
per  acre.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Camillus,  Onondaga  Co.,  .V.  Y. 


From  the  -same. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CULTURE  OF  CORN. 
Messrs  Editors— In  the  spring  of  1839,  I  turn- 
ed over  a  clover  sod  of  two  years  standing,  as  ear- 
ly as  it  would  admit  of  ploughing.  The  first  week 
in  May  I  planted  one  half  the  field  to  potatoes,  and 
alter  planting  my  corn,  I  ploughed  the  odier  part 
of  my  potato  patch  three  times  more,  dragging  be- 
tween each  successive  ploughing,  and   planted  the 


potatoes  the  last  week  in  May,  the  ground  being  in 
or  his  largest  concerns  can  never    prosper    as  they    '^■"^t  ■"•'''s  order  for  any  crop,  as  judged  by  the  work 
might. 

XXV.  To  keep  good  gates  and  fences,  s:ives 
much  time  and  labor  in  preventing  trespasses; 
much  loss  of  crops  from  depredations;  and  best  of 
all,  it  saves  much  wrangling  and  ill  will  anions 
aeighbors,  about  mischievous  stock. 

XXVI.  If  you    would    excel  in   your  profession, 


men.  After  this,  each  piece  received  like  treat- 
ment. I  would  here  observe,  that  I  phmt  my  po- 
tatoes a  little  below  th.e  level  of  the  surface,  and 
cover  some  deeper  than  is  required  for  corn  ;  while 
the  potatoes  show  like  rabbit's  ears,  I  hoe  for  the 
first  time,  and  second  and  last,  before  the  vines 
fall.     The  result  of  the  operation  was  decidedly  in 


the  diligent  culture  of  your  mind  is    as  indispensa- i  fi^'"'' °f '''s  °nce  ploughing.     I  would  here  ren.ark 
ble  as  that  of  your  fields.  j  that  my  corn  was  planted  on  once  ploughing,  rolled 

XXVII.  Never  commit  the  self  hurtful  folly  of  ''"'''"'  dragged  fine,  planted  on  a  level  surface, 
looking  upon  any  of  the  honest  trades,  professions  plaster  and  ashes,  (two  parts  ashes  and  one  plaster) 
'ind  callings,  as  inimical  to  your  own  ;  for  there  is  '  P"'  on  before  hoeing,  hoed  three  times — not  much 
'i  natural  bond  of  interest  and  amity  between  the  hill  made.  The  result  was  an  extraordinary  crop, 
whole,  which  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  without  'o  'he  astonishment  of  most  who  saw  it. 
*e  cordial  co-operation  of  all.  i      In  1840,  I  had  about  thirty  acres  for  corn— pre- 


From  the  same. 

TO  PRESERVE  HAMS  FROM  FLIES,  &c. 

For  a  score  of  hams,  take  about  3  quarts  of  salt, 
J  pint  of  molasses,  ]-4th  of  a  pound  of  black  pep- 
per, and  2  ounces  of  salt  petre  pulverized  ;  mix 
well  together  ;  lay  the  hams  on  a  table  with  the 
rind  downwards  ;  rub  the  mixture  over  them  with 
the  hand,  taking  care  to  apply  it  to  every  part 
where  there  is  no  rind  ;  let  them  lay  a  week,  and 
rub  them  over  withclear  salt,  which  continue  once 
a  week  for  four  -if  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  hams,  an(\  they  are  ready  to  smoke  ;  or  if 
you  choose  after.rthe  mixture  is  sufliciently  struck 
in,  put  them  into  brine  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
smoke;  when  smoked,  hang  them  in  a  dry  place. 
We  hang  ours  in  the  garret,  where  they  will  keep 
all  summer,  secure  from  flies,  When  a  ham  is 
cut  for  use,  hang  it  or  lay  it  where  you  please,  the 
flies  will  not  touch  it.  We  have  practiced  this 
method  for  several  years,  and  have  no  reason  to 
abandon  it. 

We  have  fed  our  milch  cows  about  a  peck  of 
carrots  per  day  each,  through  the  winter;  and  the 
butter  is  as  yellow  as  that  made  in  summer,  and 
equally  as  good. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  swine 
in  this  section  by  the  introduction  of  the  Berk- 
shirrs.  We  fatted  12  pigs  last  fall,  (about  nine 
months  old  when  killed  ;)  average  weight  200  lbs. 
Their  food  was  one  bushel  of  beets  to  two  bushels 
of  potatoes,  cooked  in  a  cauldron  kettle  and  meal 
mixed  in — the  right  kind  of  food  for  hogs,  now-a- 
days.  D.  G.  MOSHER. 


Remedy  for  Kicking  Cows.  A  bed-cord  drawn 
tightly  over  the  loins  of  cows,  in  front  of  the  udder, 
it  is  said,  will  cause  them  to  give  down  their  milk, 
and  also  prevent  their  kicking. 


The  desire  to  live  without  labor  and  in  luxury, 
is  one  of  our  greatest  sins  :  it  fills  our  courts,  the 
jails,  and  poor-houses  ;  it  demoralizes  our  youth, 
and  brings  the  aged  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 


You  may  talk  about  plaster  of  Paris,  lime,  marl, 
and  stable  manure,  for  an  exhausted  soil,  but  all  in 
vain,  if  there  is  not  energy  and  industry  to  appljr 
them. 


Half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  powder,  will  complete- 
ly purify  ^twelve  gallons  of  corrupted  water. 
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ANr>    HORl'ICULTURAL    RKGISTER. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  May   26,    1841. 

MANURES. 
"  Many  a  mirklt  makes  a  muckle." 

Scrape  np  ilie  droppings  from  your  cows  in  your  ave- 
nues and  door  yards.  Get  together  the  rotten  chips  and 
bark  from  tlie  wood  yard.  Collect  the  rich  soil  whieh 
accumulates  in  the  holes  and  corners  iiround  the  house, 
the  barn,  the  hog  pen  and  all  out  buildings.  If  tliese 
materials  are  not  wanted  for  imtnediato  use,  make  them 
into  a  compact  heap. 

Have  some  expedient,  also,  for  saving  from  the  unfa- 
Torable  acti<m  of  rains  and  sun,  what  your  cows  drop  in 
the  barnyard  during  the  summer  niglils.  Covermg  the 
bottom  of  the  yird  with  loam  or  muck,  will  preserve  ihe 
greater  part  of  the  liquid  secretions  ;  but  the  solids  will 
lose  much  of  their  worth  it  not  daily  covered  with  the 
foi!  or  muck.  Where  the  barn  is  airy  and  has  a  cellar 
under  it,  we  recommend  keeping  the  cows  :n  the  barn 
every  night  of  the  year.  Tiiey  suffer  no  di.'icomfort, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  so  much  and 
so  good  manure  can  be  obtained  frcmi  them. 

Also,  have  materials  at  the  side  of  the  hogyard  con- 
stantly, so  that  something  may  be,  thrown  in  every  two 
or  three  days  for  the  swine  to  work  upon.  Throw  in 
not (00  freely,  however;  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  is  not  profitable  to  fill  up  the  yard.  For  it  is  not  true 
that  every  thing  whirh  finds  its  way  within  the  four 
walls  that  confine  the  pigs,  is  immediately  converted  in- 
to good  manure.  We  believe  that  2  or  2  1  2  cords  is  as 
much  as  one  hog  will  ordinarily  manufacture  well  in  the 
space  of  12  months.  By  occasionally  pulling  in  lime, 
ashes,  or  stable  manure,  the  quantity  may  be  rendered 
somewhat  mote  than  this.  But  while  we  caution  fai- 
mers  against  reducing  the  quality  too  muck,  we  earnest- 
ly call  upon  them  to  be  careful  to  furnidi  the  swine 
with  enough  of  the  raw  material. 

You  have  been  so  often  told  that  manure — manure — 
mauure  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  successful  farming, 
that  it  seems  almost  an  insult  to  say  it  agnin — and  yet  it 
is  so  true  and  so  important,  that  we  do  say  it.  We  tell 
you  to  collect  and  save  and  make  manure — manure — 
manure.  We  would  write  this  word  over  the  doors  of 
your  hog  pens,  your  barns,  your  privies  ;  near  your  ash 
holes,  sink  holes  and  every  other  spot  where  the  article 
can  be  manufactured.  We  would  send  you  to  the  ro.id 
side,  to  the  woods,  to  iho  sides  of  stone  walls,  to  peat 
meadows  and  muck  holes,  fur  collecting  matters  to  be 
converted  into  this  essential    article 


ing  in  o-u-g  A,  are  pronounced  uff.'^  "  1  stand  correct- 
ed,"' said  the  lawyer,  and  proceeded  in  his  reading. 
Coming  ?hortiy  to  a  sentence  deiJcribing  the  operations 
of  farmers,  he  raised  hiseye  tothe  courtand  said,  '■  they 
p/i/^  the  land,  my  lord."  "And  ice  stand  corrected,' 
said  the  court.  Messrs  Gaylord  <&  Tucker,  of  the  Alba- 
ny Cultivator — yours  be  the  sin  of  robbing  posterity  of 
this  anpcdoie.  For  brevity's  sako  we  shall  copy  your 
ejample,  when  wo  do  not  forget  it,  and  spell   pl-ow. 


SUBSOIL  PLOW. 
On  Thursday  last,  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  holding 
the  plow.  The  work  was  on  land  which  has  been  long 
pastured.  The  surface  mofsy,  the  swa;  d  tender,  the 
soil  light.  The  sub:>oil  partly  a  lo  ise  and  fine  gravel 
ami  partly  a  yellow  loam.  With  two  yoke  of  oxen  we 
plowed  one  half  an  acre  with  Howard's  plow  10.  2,  lo 
the  ilepth  of  7  inches,  and  subsoiled  with  Howard's  sub- 
soil plow  iibiiut  7  inches.  We  found  that  ]U  inches  of 
suhsoiling,  with  which  we  commencod,  would  worry 
the  team.  The  stirring  of  the  eaitli  to  the  depth  of  12 
or  14  inches,  we  thought  might  be  dfi  improvement  up- 
on shallow  plowing.  And  where  it  can  be  done  as 
cheaply  as  in  this  instance,  the  experiment  is  not  cosily. 
But  our  ca«e  must  not  be  taken  as  a  (air  instance  of  dis- 


ior  these  favorite  abodes  of  the  caterpillar,  if  undisturb- 
ed, will  send  out  swarms  of  breeders  to  furnish  a  nume- 
rous progeny  to  people  the  neighborhood  the  next  sea- 
son. As  a  matter  of  taste  too,  we  prefer  the  sight  of 
green  leaves  on  even  the  worthless  bush,  to  the  huge 
white  house  and  its  crawling  inmates;  and  for  appear- 
ance's sake  we  would  lay  a  ruthless  ha'id  upon  the  ris- 
ing colony. 


CANKER  WOKMS. 

A  new  fact  in  regard  to  Canker  Worms — Mr  Breck, 
Monday  morning,  on  his  way  into  the  city,  saw  a  man 
tarring  the  trees  on  Mr  S.  S.  Lewis'  place,  Ruxbury, and 
stJpt  to  inquire  the  cause.  He  was  informed  that  the 
worms,  which  had  been  hatched  out  upon  the  shrubbe- 
ry and  fences,  were  making  their  way  up  the  trees. — 
We  have  conversed  with  tlie  man  who  applied  the  tar, 
and  he  inf.irined  us  that  very  small  worms,  so  small  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  them  without  putting  a  whit^  cloth 
around  the  tree  for  them  to  pass  over,  aie  going  up  in_ 
vast  numbers,  and  he  applies  the  tar  to  catch  •.!";:i. 


THE  NEWEST  BATHING  AND   WASHING  AP- 
PARATUS. 

We  not.ce  in  the  recent    work  of  the  tailors,  a   very 


patch,  for  the  furrows  were  40  rods  long  upon  a  plain,  ;  yronomical  style.  The  vest  collar  being  below  the  cra- 
vat, and  the  collar  of  the  coat  below  that  of  the  vest, 
the  wearer  has  only  to  walk  out  in  the  rain  with  his 
back  to  the  storm,  and  his  body  and  under  clothvs  will 
find  themselves  in  a  current  of  water  which  will  speedi- 
ly d*  the  work  of  bathing  and  was'iing.  The  inquiry 
suggests  itself  whether  the  same  principle  of  economy 
might  not  be  adopted  in  shingling  the  dandy's  neck  and 
shoulders.  Should  our  house  carpenters  put  the  butts 
of  the  shingles  upwards,  and  thus  afford  passages  for 
rain  water  down  within  the  walls,  enough  of  it  (provi- 
ded the  boarding  was  not  too  tight,)  might  run  down 
the  ceiling  to  keep  it  well  washed,  and  thus  save  tha 
labor  of  scouring  We  see  no  reason  why  the  principle 
would  not  work  as  well  on  the  house,  as  on  one's  neck 
and  shauldeia. 


and  the  plows  were  changed  only  14  times  in  the  half 
day.  Ordinarily,  where  it  is  a  day's  work  to  break  up 
an  acre,  it  will  take  more  than  two  days  to  break  up 
and  subsoil  the  same.  In  a  few  "spota.  where  the  subsoil 
v\  as  slightly  rocky,  the  subsoil  plough  appeared  to  be 
moved  more  easily  by  the    team    thaa  any    where  else. 

The  extent  to  which  the  earth  was  stirred  by  this 
new  imjilement,  surpri.-ied  us.  The  seven  inch  furrow 
was  scarcely  three  inches  drep  aficr  this  plow  had  been 
passed  under  it 

We  have  strong  faith  that  this  instrument  will  come 
into  extensive  use.  It  is  true  that  no  great  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon  theories  until  confirmed  by  ex- 
periinent  ;  and  we  are  not  inclined  lo  devote  much 
space  to  the  praise  of  this  implement  the  present  season  ; 
bul»houldour  anticipations  be  fultilled  we  hope  to  be 
permitted  to  urge  its  use  another  year. 


CATERPILLARS. 

Take  care  of  these  foul  eonsumers  of  the  orchard  fi- 
liaoe.  Much  injury  to  the  trees  is  often  done  by  them, 
but  it  is  the  owner's  fault  if  they  harm  hirn  to  any  groat 
extent  A  few  hours  labor  will  suffice  for  clearing  the 
orchard  of  them.  When  they  are  on  limbs  that  can  be 
conveniently  reached,  it  is  well  to  tear  off  the  nest  and 
Ircad  upon  it.     When    the   nests  are    above    the    arm's 


Jj"  We  would  remind  those  who  wish  to  set  ont 
Fir  trees,  that  this  is  the  season  for  transplanting  them, 
and  by  leaving  their  orders  at  this  office  will  have  them 
promptly  executed,  or  by  visiting  the  Nurseries  of  the 
Messrs  Winship',  Brighton,  can  select  the  trees  to  suit 
themselves.  Their  Garden  is  only  four  miles  from  the 
city,  and  the  ride  to  it,  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  C  H.  B.  B. 


you  now,  as  soon  as  the  planting  season  is  over,  and 
would  have  you  collect  as  much  as  possible.  It  were 
well  to  have  years"  supply  always  on  hand  in  heaps. 
Thus  placed  it  would  be  constantly  improving;  and  if 
thrown  over  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  the  fermentations 
and  decompositions  it  would  undergo,  would  greatly  en 
hance  its  fertilizing  properties,  even  before  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  cattle  and  swine.  Make  manure  :  little  by 
little  from  day  to  day,  will  swell  to  a  large  pile  in  twelve 
months. 


A  correspondent  wishes  us  to  inquire  "  what  kind  of 
\S  0  would  send    reach,  a  light  polo  with  a   swab   upon  the  end,  answers  I  ,fgjg  ^jn  g,o„  best  on  poor  land  by  the  sua  shore,  expos- 


SPELLING. 

Which  is  right,  Plou  gh  of  Plo-'w  ?  Many  of  our  ag- 
ricultural papers  have  the  prcsu. option  to  set  venerable 
nsage  at  defiance,  and  spell  p-l-ow.  Via  have  but  one 
objection  :  the  change  spoils  a  good  anecdote.  A  bar- 
rister reading  a  documeni  in  on  Kngliah  court, pronounc- 
ed the  word  enough  as    though  it    were  spell  eno-w 

"  ^j  "#.  "  «"'''  '1'^  court;  "  all   words  in    English  end- 


as  a  sufficient  instrument  for  their  destruction.  The 
work  is  more  effectually  done  if  the  swab  is  dipped  in 
soap-suds,  fish«i'I,  or  any  liquid  which  will  destroy  tho 
worm  without  injuiing  the  tree.  But  tlie  hour  of  the 
day  at  which  this  work  is  to  be  done,  must  be  regarded. 
Take  only  those  times  when  the  wh.de  family  arc  in 
the  nest.  This  is  tlie  caST  from  early  morning  until  7 
or  8  ociock.  From  that  time  until  near  11  o'clock, 
they  are  out  upon  the  limbs  and  leaves  taking  their 
iiiornini' meal.  Their  nop  ai  noon  is  usually  from  11 
o'clock  until  2,  P.  M.  At  this  tiine  they  are  easily  ta- 
ken and  effectually  destroyed.  In  Ihe  afternoon  they 
go  out  again  lo  feed,  but  toward  evening  they  may  again 
be  caii"ht.  This  work  of  deslruclion  should  he  com- 
merced early  in  tho  season,  while  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  so  small  as  not  to  screen  them  from  sight,  and 
before  they  have  perpetrated  their  ravages.  And  while 
protecting  the  orchard,  it  is  well  to  look  at  Ihe  wild 
cherry  and  all  the  wild  scrub  apple  trees  upon  the  farm. 


ed  to  strong  w  nds.'"     We  solicit  a' reply    from  any  one 
who  has  any  experience  upon  the  subject. 


The  Indian  corn  crop  'if  southern  Virginia  was  plant- 
ed four  or  five  weeks  ago,  and  has  been  nearly  destroyed  \ 
by  cold  and  rain.     Much  of  the  seed  has  rotted  without 
coining  up  ;  and  what  has  como  up  is    sickly  and    good 
for  nothing.  I 

The  Maryland  farmers,  despairing  of  their  corn  com- 
ing  to  any  thing,  have  sown  uals  in  its  stead. 


Coffee.  The  Pittsburg  American  says  that  they  are 
planting  coffee  upon  some  of  the  western  prairies — with 
what  prospect  of  Miccess,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr  Meller's  exhibition  of  Geraniums  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Roibury,  will  close  today.  His  collection  is  raid 
to  be  extensive  and  splendid. 
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THKtllMOMKTKICAI.. 

Reported  (ur  ttie  New  Kri(;laiHl  Kariner. 

Ran^eof  the  riieniioineter  ill  llie  (ianlenof  llie  proprietor 
Fiiriner,  HrijjlJion,  Blasa.   in  a  ehailed 


■WILLIS'S  LATEST  TMPnOS  ED  SEKU  SOWER. 


ol  the  New  Enj;laiKl 


Norllierly  exposure,  week  ending  May  23, 


M 


ay.  1841.      |  5,  A.M.  |  12,  M. 


Monday, 

17 

43 

68 

54 

Tuesday, 

18 

39 

62 

60 

Wednesday, 

19 

39 

6(1 

48 

Thnrvday, 

20 

38 

65 

66 

Kriilay, 

SI 

56 

78 

68 

Sal  jr.lay, 

22 

65 

U 

66 

Sui.djy, 

23 

68 

77 

75 

BRIGHTON    MAllKKT.  —  MoM.AT,   May  24,  1«4I. 
Kelmrled  for  the  New  Ktidliiiiil  [Conner. 
Al    Market    2«5   Red    Cattle,    10  pair    ol     Working 
Oxen,  2.i   Cows  and  Calves,  210  sheep,  and  200  Swine. 
90  Beef  Cattle  remain  unsold. 

Vine ES.—  Ileef  Ciitlle — (Vices  have  again  declined, 
and  we  quote  to  correspond,  viz  :  First  quality,  $7  OU 
a  7  25.  Second  quality,  $0  50  a  6  75.  Third'  qualilv, 
$5  50  a  C  23. 

Working  Ozen— Sales  $75,  $85,  $105. 

Cows  and  Calves.— SaUs,  $22,  $25,  $32,  $3.'>,  $.38, 
and  $40. 

Sheep. — Sales  oflots  sheared  $3  00  and  $4  00.  Lots 
not  sheared  $:!  00  and  $;>  00. 

.Swine. —A  lot  to  peddle  5  1-2  for  sows,  andU  1-3  for 
barrows,  and  a  lot  5  3-4  and  6  3-4.  At  retail  from  G  to 
to  7  1-2. 


PLUSLS,  PE.\US,  GMOSBBRRIISS,  &.C. 

JuM  received    hy  JO.SEPH  BRliCK  it  CO.,  froin  Lon- 
don, a  fine   a!^~ortineiil  ol    I'liim  anil  Pear  Trees,  which   are 
oli'ered  at  reduced  prices,  including  the  fodowing 
PEARS. 

(Jatlilac. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  icitk  great  care,  weekhj. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  lillle  in  market.  Red  Top, 
new  seed  by  the  hag  5fi  to  65  c.  Clover— Northern,  13c. 
—Southern,  8  to  9  c.  Fla.it  Seed,  $1,  37  to  1  51)  hu.  Lu- 
cerne, 23  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  $5  37— Genesee  85  25— Ohio 
(5  12. 

GRAIN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  none  — Round  Yel- 
low 68 — Southern  Flat  Yellow  GO— While  64.  — Bye- 
Northern  60  to  65— Southern  60  to  55.  Oals— Southern  36 
to  3S— Northern  n  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS.  Beel— Mess  SlO  50  to  U  OO— Prime 
S6  50— No.  1  S9  00.  Pork— Extra- 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  SIS  00.  Hams— Noriherii  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
none.  Lard  — Hoston  9  c  per  lb.— Southern,  8  to  S  1-2.' 
liulter- Lump  18  to  22— Firkin  12  to  18— Shipping  8  to  14. 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c.— Pigs  5  c. 

HAY,   per  ton,  S20  lo  22  50- Eastern   Screwed   817  00 

CHPJESE-Old  11  c— News. 

EGGS,  II  a  12. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  eiperienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  butalimite.l  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  4iue  Fleeces  the 
slock  is  alsomoderale.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  55  c.--Ainerican  full  blood,  washed,  47  to  00— Do 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  lo  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
10— 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
JO  lo  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  lo  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  lo  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
amb  43  lo  46— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  1810  20. 


MASSACHISETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  staled  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  said  Society, 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  June  next,  (the  fifth  of  said  month  )' 
itJloclockA    M.  EM.  RICHARDS,      ' 

May  26.  2w  Recording  Secretary. 


.'s  latest  Improved  .Seed  Sower,  invsnted  ihe  last  sea- 
-  on;  one  of  the  most  perfect  machin-s  ever  introduced  for 
he  purpose.  In  using  this  machine,  the  farmer  ma.  be  cor 
am  that  his  seed  IS  put  into  the  ground,  and  at  the  same 
nine  ,11  the  best  possible  manner.  There  has  b-en  a  grea' 
diflicultyin  machines  lor  sowing  garden  seeds:  the?  are 
very  ap:  lo  clog  up  and  ibe  farmer  m,«lu  go  over  a,  acTe.T 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  nets,  with  ihis  u  L  so 
constructed  that  ,1  cannot  possibly  clog.  I„  u,ing  H  i  .ow- 
e  ,  the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  b-.s  seed,  and  do  the  w"Tk 
at  I.  ss  than  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the  common 
sowing  .seeds,  and  have  it  d.nie  in  a  much  better 
11  opens  the  lurrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it 
roilsihemdown.  Itwill  sow  almost  anv  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Rnta  Bnga,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Turnius,  Cc^rors 
Bee.s.   Parsnips,  Onions,      It    ,s    hiihlv   reconitr  ended    by 

Store  Iv  ■•'  '^-   ^-    Agncullural    Warenou'e   and    See.l 

'mJ;^,!.  JOSEPH  BKECK  &  CO. 


ay  ol 
manner ; 
over  and 


l-eile  Lucrative, 
Moulle  Bouche, 
Josephine, 
Btrurre  Spencn, 

"     Capiainont, 

"     Bosc, 

"     Diel 

"     d'Aremliurgh, 
Easier  Beurre, 


Williams'  Bon  Chrelian  or  } 


Bartlell, 

Jarguneil  tl'Epagne, 
Kchasscrie, 
Uriianiste, 

Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
St.  Chislaiii, 
I  Madaline  J'Carne. 
PLUMS. 

New  Orleans, 
Imperatrice, 
Reine  Claude, 
Royal  d'Tours. 


s 


Green  Gage, 

Purple  Gage, 
Diamond, 
Washington, 
Gulden  drop, 

Gooseberries,  White  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries   and 
every  article  in  the  Nursery  line  furnished  al  short  notice. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  62  North    Market  Boston. 

April  7,  1841. 


2  quarts 
The  vines 
g  our  severe  winle.-s  wiih- 


HOVEYS  NEW  SEEDLIKG  STRAWBERRY. 

Thts  splendid  variety  of  the  Strawberry  (originated  in 
1^34)  IS  now  offered  (or  sale  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest 
size,  ollen  measuring  5  to  6  inches  in  circumferance,  hand- 
somely formed-ol  a  deep  red  color-exceedingly  high  fla- 
voretl-aiid  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties 
having  been  gathered  from  a  ted  3  feet  by  12 
are  vigorous  and  hardy.  Stand 
out  protection. 

The  (ruit  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural .socieiy  in  1838,  '39.  and  '40,  whereii  altracieri  more 
alleniion  than  any  other  variety;  and  each  season  obtained 
a  prcniHim.  It  has  every  good  quality  i„  recommend  a 
Mritwberry  to  cultivation.  The  .Spring  is  the  most  lavora- 
Me  time  lor  planting  in  this  climate.  "  Plants  S5  per  dozen. 
S^Also,  all  the  old  established  varieties  of  .Strawberries,  from 
Si  10  2,  per  hundred  plants. 

Orders  addressed  to  us,  will  be  immediately  attended  to 
and  the  plants  packed  and  forwarded  with  dispatch 

HOVEV&  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

May  o  4w  7  Merchants'  Row, 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPI.E1UE.\TS,  &c. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Store  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  street, 
would  inform  iheir  customers  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agri- 
culluial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Stales.     Part  of  which  are  the  following  : 


,  near  Stale  si. 


PURE  SPERM  OIL. 

EDMUND  T  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  No.  loi  Slate  St, 
£eep  conslanlly  for  sale.  Winter,  .Springaud  Fall  Sperm  Oib 
ileached  and  unbleached  ;  which  they  warr.nnt  lo  be  of 
.he  best  quality    and    lo   bum  without  crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1841.  isly 

PENCE  CHA1.\8. 

Just  received  from  England,  10,000  feet  Chains,  suitable 
or  Fences  or  other  purposes.  For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  & 
vO.,  No.  52  North  Market  si.  April  21 


Brightos,  near  Bostok, 

Situated  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  tVorcester  Rail 
Road,—i  miles  from  the  cibj. 
The  Proprietors  of  ibis  extensive  nursery  be™ 
leave  to  inlorm  their  friemls  and  the  public,  thai 
ihey  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount, 
lor  Forest  Trees,  indigenuous  and  exotic 

Fruit   Trees,  including  all    the    varieties    of 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &,c. 
Vines— Shrubs,  Green  House  Plants,  i&c. 
Catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursery. 
Trees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safely  in  long  voyages 
Orders  left  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  of  J.  Breck& 
Co.  Nos.  51  and  62,  North  .Market  street,  will  be  delivered 
the  day  following,  and  left  at  any  part  of  the  city,  free  of 
expense. 

Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  lo   the   subscribers 

J.  &  F.  WINSHIP.    ' 
Brighton  Nurseries,  March  24,  1941. 


1000   Howard's    Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
200  Culiivalors. 
UiO  Greene's  Straw  Cutters, 
50  Willis'        do.         do. 
100  Common    do.         do. 
100     Willis'     Patent     Con: 

Shellers. 
60  Common        do        do. 
2o0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
60      "     Vegetable  Cutlers 
50  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles* 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz-  Scythe  Stones. 
3000    '■     Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


100  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 


150 
100 
500 
300 
200 
600 
200 
200 
300 


do. 


Common 

Spades. 

Grass  Scythes. 

P.itent  Snaiths. 

Common     do. 

Hay  Rakes. 

Garden  do. 

Manure  Forks. 

Hay  do. 

600  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100         Draft       do. 
500  Tie  up     do. 

50  doz.  Haller  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 
25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


SUP:   RIOR  SEFD   BARLEY. 

100  bushels  of  extra  heavy  and  clean  Seed  Barley.  Also 
30  bushels  CHEVALIER  BARLEY,  a  n.'w  and  superior 
varielv,  for  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31 . 


DUIillAItl  GOV*    FOR  SALE. 

A  young  full  blooded  Durham  Cow  and  her  calf— a  very 
lesirable  animal  in  every  particular.  Apply  lo  EDWARD 
TfCOMB,  Ja.,  Newburyport.  May  II 

RHUBARII  PLANTS. 

,  Giant  and  Early  Wilmot  Rhubarb  Plants,  and  Asparagus 
(loots,  for  sale  by  J.  BRECK  iSi  CO. 


BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

Received  from  Vermont,  30  bushels  Black  Sea  Wheal. 
Also,  20  biishe.s  Italian  Spring  Wheat,  raised  in  VVarrm, 
N    H.     For  sale  by  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 

CLilVER    <fc    RED   TOP. 

50  lierces  and  100  bbls.  Prime  Clover. 
200  Bags  Redtop,  new  seed. 

50  bbls.  Herds  Grass  prime  quality,  for  sale  by 
March  24.  J.  BRECK  &  Co. 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE  »  INKS,  &C. 

^^'S^i.         SCO"  Psar  Trees,  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 

<3^W^i^^       2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most  approved  kinds 

^if^i^^^   and  eilra  size— many  of  ihem  have  borne   this 

*r>.--i1»~    season. 

.»n»aE=~^  Apple,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  of  different 
kinds, 

500  Quince  Tiees. 

40'  0  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  6  lo  15  feel 
high  ;  most  of  them  have  borne  fruit.  Black  Hamburg, 
Sweetwater.  Pond's. 

30,000  Giant  Asparagus  Roots. 

Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 

5000  Wilmot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,  lately  intro- 
duced. 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks;  1000  Plums;  Roses, &c.  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Cambridgeport  or  left 
with  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  will  meet  with  immediate 
attention. 

SAMUEL  POND. 

Cambridgeport,  j\Iass.,  Feb.  24. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  beao- 
tiful  Herbaceous  Plants,  including  20  va  itiies  Phlox,  I'o- 
reiinial  Coreopsis  of  sorts,  Delphinium  Camp,  aulas  in 
great  variety.  Double  Pinks,  Dracocephal  iins,  Ooul  le  S  ar- 
id Lychnes,  Double  Ragged  Robbin,  Spire  is  of  sorts,  Ins  do. 
wilh  a  great  variety  of  others.  Also,  Ho  leysuckles,  Roses, 
and  other  ornamental  Shrubs. 


SWEET  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  and  lor  sale  hy  J.  BRECK't  CO  ,  a  supply 
of  Sweet  Putalo  Slips,     No  58,  North  Market  st. 
April  28. 


DOUBLE    DAHLIAS. 

sale    a    very  large   colleciion   of  the  fineat 
'  ■     BRECK 


We  have  for 
Double  Dahlias,  of  the  mist  cm.  emed  sorts 


&  CO.,  No.  62,  North  Market  St. 


April  23 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindsloi  es 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMB.AKli 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf  isly.  Nov.  n. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


MAY  36,  1841. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  SINGULAR  SERMON. 

Four  <rentlemen  and  an  old  minister  were  assail- 
ed on  tlie  liighway  by  tlireo  robbers,  who  demanded 
and  took  possession  of  all  tlieir  funds,  Tlie  old 
minister  pleaded  very  hard  to  be  allowed  a  little 
money,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  pay  a  bill  in  Lon- 
don. The  highwaymen,  as  our  authority  informs 
us,  "  being  ijeiierous  fellows,  gave  him  all  his  mo- 
ney back  an-ain,  on  condition  of  his  preaching  them 
a  sermon."  Accordingly,  they  retired  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  highway,  and  the  minister  addressed 
them  as  follows  : — 

"Gentlemen — You  are  the  most  like  the  apos- 
tles of  any  men  in  the  world,  for  they  were  wan- 
derers upon  the  earth,  and  so  are  you  ;  they  had 
neither  lands  nor  tenements  that  they  could  call 
their  own  ;  neither,  as  I  presume,  have  you.  They 
were  despised  of  all,  but  those  of  their  own  profes- 
sion ;  and  so,  I  believe  are  you.  They  were  un- 
alterably fixed  in  the  principles  they  professed  ;  and 
I  dare  swear  so  are  you.  They  were  often  hurried 
into  jails  and  prisons — were  persecuted  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  endured  great  hardships  ;  all  of  which  suf- 
ferings, I  presume,  have  been  undergone  by  you. 
Their  profession  brought  them  all  to  untimely 
deaths;  and,  if  you  continue  in  your  course,  so  will 
yours  bring  you!  But  in  this  point,  beloved,  you 
differ  mightily  ;  for  the  apostle  ascended  from  the 
tree  into  jieayen,  where,  I  am  afraid,  you  will  never 
come  ;  but  as  their  deatlis  were  compensated  with 
eternal  glory,  yours  will  be  rewarded  with  eternal 
shame  and  misery,  unless  you  mend  your  manners." 
— Methodist  Magazine. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT   PLOUGH. 

rJreat  iinproveint-nts  have  hceii  m:iile  vlip  |)nst  ypar  in  the 
form  niul  worUniaiiship  o1  ihos-e  Ploughs;  lite  mould  h(  arrl 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  lai;  ihc  furrow  completely  orcr 
iuTjnn^  in  ever  if  particle  nf  grass  or  stubble,  andleaviv,^  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  inanncr.  The  length  of  the 
mould  lioard  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  llie 
Plough  works  wilh  the  2;reatest  ease,  holh  wilh  respect  to 
the  hoUlins;  niul  the  team.  The  Commitlee  at  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  Innd  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  wotk, 
try  Prouty  &  Mears,  hut  if  your  landis  heavy,  hard  or  rod, y, 
BEGIN  WITH  Mr.  Howard's.*' 

At  the  above  mentioned  trial  the  Howard  Plough  did 
more  leork,  with  the  same  power  of  team,  than  any  oilier 
plough   exliihitcd.     No  other  turned  more  than  twenlyse/en 


GARDEN  SEEDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkecic  &  Cc,  at  the  New  Englan» 
Farmer  Oi--fice,  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate. 

Our  secifs  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  una 
genuine,  we  can  confidently  recomm.emt  them  to  our  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assured  they  will  prove  satiilac- 
lory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  ordeis  in 
season.  Ijoxcs  for  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  wilh  good  reference  will  meet  with 
promjit  atlenlioD. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

Rnia  Baga. 


Sugar  Beet. 
Mangel  Wurtzel. 
New  Red  Globe  do. 
Yellow  do. 

Carrot  Lon^  Orange. 
"      Allrmgham. 

New  White, extra  fine 


superior 
varieliea. 


and  one    half  inches,    to   the    112  lbs.   draught,   while  the    Pumpkin,  sorts. 


How  to  Choose  a  Wife.—"  The  Patriarch,"  a 
magazine  just  published,  offers  the  following  recipe 
for  the  selection  of  a  wife  : 

"  A  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its 
place,"  said  the  patriarch  to  his  daughter.  "  Se- 
lect a  wife,  my  son,  who  will  never  step  over  a 
broomstick."  The  son  was  obedient  to  the  lesson. 
Now,  said  he,  pleasantly,  on  a  gay  May-day,  to 
one  of  his  companions,  I  appoint  this  broomstick  to 
choose  me  a  wife.  The  young  lady  who  will  not 
step  over  it,  shall  have  the  offer  of  iny  hand.  They 
passed  from  the  splendid  saloon  to  the  grove. — 
Some  stumbled  over  the  broomstick,  and  others 
jumped  it.  At  length  a  young  lady  stooped  and 
put  it  in  its  place.  The  promise  was  fulfilled.  She 
became  tiie  wife  of  an  educated  and  wealthy  young 
man,  and  he  the  husband  of  a  prudent,  industrious 
and  lovely  wife.  He  brought  a  fortune  to  her,  and 
she  knew  how  to  save  one. 


Mind  your  P's  and  Q's. — The  origin  of  this 
phrase  is  thus  accounted  for:  It  wa.s  formerly  the 
custom  in  ale-houses,  to  keep  the  "  day  book"  on 
the  wall,  or  behind  the  door  of  the  bar,  and  the 
landlord,  to  distinguish  the  Pints  from  the  (Quarts, 
put  their  initial  letters  at  the  head  of  every  man's 
account.  Hence  the  phrase  "  mind  your  P's  and 
Q,'s !"  At  this  day  it  has  a  more  serious  applica- 
tion, and  tavern  keepers  are  more  chary  of  allowing 
their  customers  to  run  up  scores,  seeing  that  the 
law  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  collect  beyond  a 
certain  sum,  a  debt  so  contracted.  This  is  a  wise 
provision,  and  here  we  close  this  paragraph,  with  a 
friendly  caution  to  all  topers  to  mind  their  P's  and 
Q's AC  1'.  Mercury. 


Howard  Plough  turned  twentmine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  power  of  learn  1  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  be  renewed  willioul 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside:  this  shoe  likewise  seciues 
the  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  Sl5.  A  Plough, 
sufhcient  for  breaking  up  wilh  four  cattle,  will  cost  alpoiit 
S;o  50,  and  with  culler  Si,  wilh  wheel  and  cutter,  S2  00 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and   retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and   Seed  Store, 
Nos.  61  &62  North  Market  Street,  by 
JOSKPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

STRAWBERRIES!    STRAWBERRIES  I 

The  subscrdier  would  offer  to  the  public,  the  present 
season, his  Selected  Collection,  consisting  of  sei'en  varieties; 
ihey  are  such  as  have  stood  the  test  of  a  fair  trial  for 
seven  rjears,  and  all  grown  by  the  subscriber. 

Warren's  Seeding  Mcthren,  a  new  and  valuable  kind,  a 
free  bearer,  fruit  very  large  and  juicy;  fruit  measuring  6  1-2 
inches  have  been  exhibited  the  present  season.  This  va- 
riety can  be  warranted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  varieties  grown, 
and  will  produce  as  fine  fruit  and  as  large  quantity,  with 
the  same  cultivation,  as  any  other  ever  offered.  The  price 
of  this  Seedling  is  SO  00  per  hundred  plants. 

Mcthven  Castle.—  Fruit  extremely  hirge,  high  flavore.l 
and  showy;  specimens  of  this  fruit  have  been  shown  this 
season  six  inches  in  circumfcrance.  Price  three  dollars  per 
hundred  plants- 

Keen's  Seedling.  —  A  very  superior  variety,  fruit  very 
large,  rich  dark "  color,  and  uncommonly  high  fiavoied. 
Price  three  dollars  per  buudred. 

Boyal  Scarlet.— Fran  long  oval  shaped  and  juicy,  very 
free  bearer,  and  very  hardy.    Price  two  dollars. 

//(m(6oi's.  — Fruit  larger  than  H'nglish  Wood,  exceedingly 
numerous,  sometimes  yielding  100  berries  to  the  plant.— 
Price  two  dollars. 

Earhi  Virginia  — This  is  known  to  be  the  earliest  and 
best  fruit  for  market,  a  free  bearer  and  very  hardy.  Price 
two  dollars 

English  Wood—^ru'n  well  known  for  years.  Price  one 
dollar. 

Every  plant  seijt  from  this  garden  will  be  warranted  to  b  5 
free  from  mixtures,  aiid  shall  also  be  young  and  healthy, 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

All  orders  directed  to  the  subscriber,  inclosing  the  amount 
for  the  order,  or  with  a  good  reference,  shall  be  promptly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  planis  carefully  forwarded  agreeably  to 
directions.  JAMES  L-  L-  F.  WARREN. 

March,  24.  Nonavtum   Vale,  Brighton. 


Wheal — various  sorts 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Bnllatiiie's  New  Royal  do^ 
White  Tankard  Turnip. 
Red  do- 
Red  Round  do. 
White  do. 
While  Globe  do. 
Green  Round  do. 
Purple  'fop  Hybrid  do, 
HucKwheat- 
Broom  Corn. 
Millet. 

Buckthorn.    )    fo.  Hedges 
Locust.  ^  ^ 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets- 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
scirts.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties.  Cucumber  do.  Cress,  Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  m  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts,  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsirp,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Rad  ish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thyme.  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise- 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred   varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sortSw' 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommodated— each  packet  neallj 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  EO  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  Thes« 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U 
Stales.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


DRAFT  AND  TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just    received  by    Packet   Coromanda, 
400   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  for  Ploughing. 
200     "      Truck  and  leading  Chains. 
200     "      Draft  Chains,     For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO., 
.\'o.  52  North  Market_st^ April  21 

TYK  I'P  CHAINS. 

Just  received  by  Packet  Coromanda,  500  Chains  for  tyc- 
ing  up  Cattle. 

These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derbv,  Esq.  of  Salem, 
and  Col.  Jacques,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cattle  to  the 
stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest  and  most  convenient  mode 
of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the  stanchion. 

For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No   62  North  Market  st. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMKNTAL  TREES,  &.O. 

nursery    of   WILLIAM    KENRlCK.  ' 

12,000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.— Large  and  neM 
additions  of  Pear  and  Plum  'frees  have  latel] 
been  received,  many  kinds  of  which  arc  alik( 
new  to   our    country,    and    very   extraordinary 

Such  have   been  the  selections  which  have  beei 

made  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  during  thi 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved  ;  those  kmdi 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  h 
the  wood  and  the  leaf 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  wilh  Josept 
Breck&  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  be  promptl; 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securel 
lacked  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  March  2. 


NEW    F,  NGLANU    FARMER.  „ 

A     WEEKLY    PAPER.  || 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper    having  comli 
into  the  bands  of  the    subscriber,  he    is  now    aulhorize(j|| 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public    that  the  price  i 
the  paper  is  reduced-     In    future    the   terms  will   be  $' 
ner  vear  in  advance,  or  *2  00  if  not  paid  within    thirl 
ll^y/.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B.— Postmastors  are  required  by  law  to  frank  n 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  witliou 
expenae  to  eubscribers.  | 


AND     HORTICULTUItAL     REGISTER. 
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N.    £.    FARMER, 


PRODUCTIVE  FARM. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Capt.  Chandler,  super- 
intendent of  the  House  of  Industry  at  South  Bos- 
ton, we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
of  that  institJtion  for  the  year  ending  May  31st, 
1841,  from  which  we  copy  the  following  statement, 
showing  the 

Produce  of  the  Farm  in   1840. 
17  tons  English  hay, 
5     '     Straw, 
a04  bush.  Barley, 
8  1-2  tor.s  Mangel  Wurtzel, 
51  bush.  Ruta  Baga, 
4000  lbs.  Canada  Squashes, 
310  bush.  Potatoes, 


1620     '     English  Turnips, 
253     '     Blood  Beets, 
395     '     Sugar  Beets, 

73     '     Turnip  Mangel  Wurtzel, 
568     '     Carrots, 

50     '     Parsnips, 
650     '     Onions, 

4     '     Quinces, 
104  bbls.  Apples, 
500  Cabbages, 
22  tons  green  fodder, 
Vegetables  used  before  harvest, 
Sales  of  vegetables   and  fruit  before   har- 
vest, not  included  in  the  above, 
Garden  seeds  sold,  avails  not  collected, 
Garden  seeds  on  hand. 


$289  00 

00  00 

142  80 

68  00 

10  20 

40  00 

108  50 

194  40 

126  50 

110  60 

18  25 

170  40 

25  00 

425  00 

12  00 

l.'iO  00 

20  00 

132  00 

210  00 

845.  85 

711  94 

63  00 


Produce  of  dairy  and  pigs. 
Avails  of  oakum  picking, 

Total, 
Being  ,"51313  19  more  than  last  year. 


$3,939  44 
1,775  46 
2,297  23 


$8,012  13 


For  the  Now  England  Farmer. 

A  GOOD  TEAM. 

Mr  Editor— Some  time  since  I  noticed  a  com- 
imunication  in  your  paper  upon  the  importance  of 
good  tools  :  I  thjnk  that  a  good  team  is  of  equal 
importance  for  the  advantageous  workino-  of  the 
farm,  ['"or  however  good  your  plough  may  be,  un- 
less your  team  has  strength  enough  to  draw  it 
steadily  you  will  make  but  poor  work. 

Some  fanners  appear  to  act  as  though  they 
thought  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a  long  team 
to  do  their  work  ;  and  then  they  act  as  though  they 
thought  th4t  every  straw  of  hay  they  could  cheat 
their  cattle  out  of  and  keep  them  on  their  legs,  was 
80  much  clear  gain.  But  let  us  look  at  such  a  far- 
mer as  he  is  doing  his  spring  work: — if  he  has  a 
piece  of  ground  to  plough,  one  pair  of  his  oxen 
(lavo  not  strength  to  do  it,  so  he  yokes  up  another; 
they  cannot  move  off  in  a  straight  line,  so  he  must 
:iook  on  the  old  m.ire  to  keep  them  straight ;  and 
:hcn  with  a  boy  to  lead  the  mare,  another  to  drive 


and  one  to  hold,  he  may  accomplish  about  as  much 
as  one  man  would  do  with   one  good   pair  of  o.xen 
well  fed  and  trained.      If  he    has    a   piece  of   hard 
breaking  up  to  do,  he  must  have  four  or  five    such 
yoke  of  o.veii  to  do  it.      When  he  gets  them  all  to- 
gether, they  look    about  as    crooked,    shriveled  up 
and  inefficient  as  a  string  of  dried  apples.    Mr  Edi- 
tor, did  you  ever  witness  the  work  of  such  a    team 
just  commencing    operations  ?     Their    principle  of 
action  appears  to  be,    "one  at  a  time  last  the   lon- 
ger":— some    wishing   to  move    in  one    direction, 
some  in  another;  some  deliberating   whether  it    is 
best  to  move  at    all  or   not,  moving    so  unsteadily 
and  crookedly  that  it  would  be    impossible    for  the 
best  ploughman  with  a  good  plough,  to  make  good 
work.      So  it  is  with  all  the  operations  of  the  farm. 
Twice  the  time    is  required  to   yoke  and    manage 
sucli  a  team,  as  is  necessary  to  manage  a  good  one. 
I  once  knew  a  sort  of  farmer  who  prided  himself 
much  about  his  long  team.     Going  to   market  one 
day  with  a  cord  of  dry  pine  wood  with  four   yoke 
of  o.ven  and  a  horse,  he  was  thus  acco.sted    by  one 
of  his  neighbors  :  "A  long    team   today,   neighbor 
G."     "  Yes,  yes :  three    yoke    more   at   home,  and 
none  of  them  mortgaged  neither."     "  Well,  I  should 
think  the  crows  would  soon  have  a    bill   of  sate  of 
them." 

How  can  a  farmer  afford  to  keep  such  a  pour 
team  as  this,  when  his  success  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  manner  in  which  his  work  is 
done .'  A  good  team  is  the  cheapest ;  but  it  is 
not  enough  to  procure  a  good  team  ;  it  needs  con- 
stant care  and  attention  to  keep  it  good.  The  cat- 
tle must  be  well  and  regularly  fed  and  carefully 
driven.  Much  depends  upon  the  early  training  of 
the  ox.  If  he  is  heavily  loaded  while  young,  he 
usually  gets  into  a  dull  and  slow  gait,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  break  him  of;  but  if  he  is  moderately 
loaded  and  accustomed  to  walk  quick,  lie  will  per- 
form much  more  labor  on  the  farm.  The  farmer 
gains  nothing  by  loading  his  team  heavily,  for  they 
acquire  a  hahit  of  moving  slowly  while  so  loaded, 
which  they  will  continue  in  when  ploughing  and 
doing  the  lighter  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  necessa- 
ry for  farming  work  that  oxen  should  be  taught  to 
back  well.  This  may  usually  be  done  very  easily 
by  right  management.  Do  not  strike  an  ox  hard 
upon  the  nose,  for  if  you  do,  he  soon  learns  to  put 
his  nose  down  so  as  to  avoid  the  blow  ;  and  this 
brings  the  yoke  in  such  a  position  that  he  cannot 
back.  An  ox  should  be  taught  to  throw  his  head 
up  and  turn  it  a  little  out  when  he  backs.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  good  teamster  in  a  short  time. 
,  AN  ESSEX  FARMER. 


From  the  Yankee  Farmer,  of  July  18,  1840. 

CANKER  WORMS. 

Mr  Editor — When  I  was  in  Boston  last  win- 
ter,  I  promised  to  give  you  some  information  re- 
specting the  habit  of  the  canker  worm;  also  some 
of  the  means  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
this  u'.ost  destructive  insect. 

I  shall    commence  with   the   insects  in   the  egg, 


and  shall  proceed  with  a  number  of  occasional 
communications,  which  I  shall  send  you  from  time 
to  time. 

The  worms  are  usually  hatched  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes 
later,  depending  very  much  upon  the  season.  When 
first  hatched  they  are  very  small,  but  their  presence 
can  soon  be  discovered  by  a  close  observer.  They 
are,  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth,  very  sus- 
ceptible of  cold,  and  a  frost  is  fatal  to  them  ;  al- 
though the  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is  as  hardy, 
and  will  endure  cold  or  a  pelting  storm  like  a  Po- 
lar  bear  ;  in  fact,  the  grub  in  its  ascent  upon  the 
trees  in  February,  when  overtaken  by  a  cold  snap, 
nmch  resembles  Bruin  when  placed  in  like  circum- 
stances, by  drawing  up  its  legs  under  the  body, 
and  sleeping  in  a  torpid  state  until  moderate  weath- 
er. Last  spring,  in  a  cold  Northeast  storm,  I  ob- 
served the  worms  crawl  into  the  closed  petals  of 
the  apple  blossom  for  shelter.  They  usually  ac- 
quire their  growth  and  leave  the  tree  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  June,  and  during  this  period,  chance 
their  skins  several   times. 

They  eat  with  astonishing  voracity,  particularly 
in  their  last  stage,  first  devouring  the  leaf  and  then 
the  fruit.  After  acquiring  their  full  growth,  which 
is  usually  in  four  or  five  weeks,  they  leave  the  tree 
by  lowering  themselves  down  to  the  ground  by  a 
silken  thread,  which  they  learned  to  spin  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  existence,  as  they  move 
about  upon  the  branches,  always  careful  to  have 
the  end  of  the  c«rd  fast,  so  that  if  the  branch  on 
which  they  are  feeding  is  struck,  they  will  always 
show  themselves  by  spinning  down  a  few  feet,  and 
if  suffered  to  remain  a  short  time,  they  will  again 
ascend  the  tree  by  their  cord,  alternately  grasping 
it  with  their  feet  and  seizing  it  with  their  jawa. 

Professor  Peck  is  in  some  respects,  incorrect  in 
his  description  of  the  habit  of  this  insect.  He 
says  "the  worms  descend  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
in  June,  and  immure  themselves  in  the  earth  near 
the  trunks,  and  rarely  if  ever  more  than  three  to 
four  feet  distant."  Our  observation  has  led  us  to 
a  diffrrent  opinion.  They  leave  the  tree  from  the 
branch  on  which  they  feed,  and  suddenly  spin  down 
by  their  thread  to  the  ground,  and  enter  it  to  the 
depth  of  from  two  to  six  inches,  and  immediately 
change  into  the  chrysalis  state.  I  have  seen  them 
leave  the  branch  of  an  elm  thirty  feet  from  the 
trunk,  and  at  once  work  their  way  into  the  ground. 
And  the  grubs  and  millers  can  be  seen  in  the  sea- 
eon  of  their  running,  soon  after  sunset  struggling 
and  fluttering  through  the  grass  for  many  feet 
around,  usually  to  the  extent  of  the  branches'  of  the 
tree,  under  which  they  are  striving  to  reach  the 
trunk.  And  if  in  their  progress  they  meet  with  a 
fence,  post,  or  house,  they  will  ascend  it,  and  the 
grub  before  leaving  it,  will  deposite  her  emrs. 

As  we  have  now  fairly  disposed  of  the  canker 
worm,  for  at  least  a  few  months,  by  burying  it  in 
the  earth,  let  us  now  look  around  us  and  see  what 
can  be  done  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  its 
ravages.  And  what  I  shall  here  relate,  came  un- 
der my  observation  last  year.  In  purchasing  a 
piece  of  land,  I  came  in  possession  of  twenty  large 
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apple  trees,  which  had  been  eaten  by  the  canUer 
worm  more  or  less  for  several  years,  but  last  year, 
particularly,  the  foliage  and  truit  were  eaten  en- 
tirely up.  On  some  of  the  trees  the  worms  were 
very  numerous,  and  hardly  found  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  food  to  subsist  upon. 

After  the  worms  had  become  quite  large,  I  less- 
ened their  numbers  by  shaking  the  limbs  and 
throwing  coarse  sand  into  the  trees,  thereby  caus- 
ing them  to  suspend  themselves  by  their  thread 
and  striking  them  off  with  a  stick  to  the  ground, 
and  then  tarring  the  trees  to  prevent  their  as- 
cending them.  Dry  coarse  sand  or  ashes  placed 
around  the  trunks  will  answer  the  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent the  worms  again  ascending  the  trees.  Small 
trees  in  this  way  may  be  wholly  cleared  of  worms, 
but  on  large  ones  this  method  of  e.iterpating  th« 
insect  avails  but  little,  for  after  destroying  great 
numbers,  enough  will  still  remain  to  greatly  in- 
jure the  foliage  and  fruit,  besides  the  injury  the 
tree  will  be  likely  to  sustain  in  shaking  it,  when 
the  bark  from  the  great  flow  of  sap  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  very  apt  to  peal,  thereby  causing 
canker.  For  this  reason,  I  prefer  coarse  sand 
thrown  into  the  tree,  as  it  will  generally  destroy 
them  without  causing  injury.  But  after  the  insect 
is  on  the  tree,  if  a  large  one,  little  can  be  done  to 
destroy  it,  audit  should  be  our  chief  aim  to  devise 
some  way  to  prevent  its  ascending  the  trunk. 

Soon  after  the  worms  had  entered  the  ground 
and  passed  into  the  chrysalis  state,  I  removed  the 
earth  around  the  trees  to  the  distance  of  five  feet 
from  the  trunk,  and  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  this 
I  carted  away  and  brought  back,  in  return,  some 
good  manure  mixed  with  earth,  and  placed  it  around 
the  trees.  In  this  way  I  got  rid  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  worms  by  removing  them  with  the  dirt,  be- 
sides increasing  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
trees.  I  then  covered  the  compost  over  with  spent 
bark  or  tan,  which  I  have/ound  beneficial  by  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  grass,  and  Jieeping  the  earth 
loose,  and  by  the  property  it  possesses  of  retaining 
frost,  the  earth  around  the  trees  is  kept  frozen, 
causing  the  grubs  to  remain  still  during  the  mod- 
erate weather  in  February,  March,  and  beginning 
of  April,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  tarring 
during  this  period.  In  the  autumn  and  spring  fol- 
lowing the  trees  were  tarred,  and  after  the  grubs 
were  done  running,  they  were  scraped,  and  a  wash 
composed  of  lime,  soupsuds,  clay,  and  cowdung 
applied  with  a  whitewash  brush  to  the  trunk  and 
branches.  The  trees  were  carefully  pruned  about 
the  middle  of  .May,  by  removing  all  the  dead  and 
diseased  limbs,  which,  in  consequence  of  repeated 
injury  they  had  sustained  by  the  worms,  had  be- 
come quite  numerous. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  will  so  soon 
cause  decay  in  an  apple  tree  as  this  insect.  You 
will  first  notice  the  injury  by  observing  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  which  will  be  dead,  and 
unless  they  are  removed  in  pruning,  the  disease 
will  extend  along  to  the  trunk,  and  cause  the  death 
of  the  tree.  Trees  deprived  of  their  foliage  by  the 
worm,  generally  puts  forth  again  the  same  season, 
but  this  extra  labor  of  furnishing  new  leaves  is 
very  exhausting  to  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  and  hence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  prune  close,  and  apply  ma- 
nure, and  in  some  bad  cases  of  injury,  the  more 
stimulating  the  better. 

When  manure  cannot  be  obtained,  digging 
around  the  tree  will  answer  a  good  purpose  by 
crushing  the  chrysalis,  exposing  it  to  the  action  of 


the  sun  and  air,  or  to  be  devoured  by  birds,  and  the 
earth  being  looM.'ued,  will  impart  vigor  to  the  tree. 
The  question  may  be  asked  by  some  of  your  read- 
ers, when  is  the  best  time  to  dig  around  the  tree  ? 
In  reply,  I  would  answer,  I  consider  the  first  of 
July  the  best  season,  although  it  may  be  done  at 
any  time,  from  that  period  to  the  fall  of  the  leaves 
in  autumn.  The  reasons  for  my  preferring  the 
first  of  July  are  these.  The  worms  having  passed 
into  the  chrysalis  state,  the  shells  are  soft  and  ten- 
der, and  are  more  easily  crushed  by  digging,  and 
the  tree  will  the  sooner  recover  from  it.s  injury  by 
receiving  an  immediate  benefit  from  your  assistance, 
but  if  delayed  until  autumn  it  will  derive  little  ben- 
efit from  your  labors  the  present  year.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded by  the  process  above  described,  in  com- 
pletely restoring  trees  to  the  highest  state  of  health 
and  vigor,  covering  theia  with  an  abundance  of 
fruit  and  foliage,  and  with  but  very  little  appear- 
ance of  the  Canker  Worm. 

Yours,  with  respect  and  esteem, 

S.  P.  FOWLER. 


[Having  previously  signified  our  intention  to 
copy  the  above  article,  Mr  Fowler,  after  requesting 
us  to  make  a  few  corrections,  adds — ] 

The  Method  to  he  used  to  renovrite  and  restore 
to  health  and  vigor  apple  trees  that  have  received  in- 
jury from  the    Canker    tlonn When    trees    have 

been  suffered  to  be  eaten  for  several  years,  as  is 
sometimes  done  by  some  persons,  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  it  is  best  to  let  them  alone  and 
eat  themselves  out,  as  they  term  it,  it  frequently  be- 
comes a  subject  of  inquiry,  what  is  best  to  do  with 
them  to  restore  th-"'i!  ?  I  will  relate  to  you  the 
method  a  neighbor  of  mine  pursued  in  regard  to 
his  trees,  by  my  su'/L'ea'ion.  He  had  sufiered  the 
canker  worm  to  injure  them  most  severely;  many 
of  the  limbs  were  dead — others  partially  so  ;  suck- 
ers were  growing  up  from  the  middle  of  the  tree  ; 
the  limbs  and  trunk  covered  with  moss,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  canker — exhibiting  decay  and 
disease.     Four  different    modes  to    pursue  toward 

the  trees   presented    themselves  to    our    minds 

The  first  was  to  cut  them  down  and  set  out  new 
ones;  but  this  was  given  up,  when  we  considered 
that  it  vvas  a  well  est.-iblished  fact,  that  new  orch- 
ards do  badly  on  the  site  of  old  ones.  The  second 
wasj  to  head  them  down  afterthe  manner  laid  down 
by  Forsyth  and  other  writers,  to  restore  old  and 
decayed  trees ;  but  this  mode  was  abandoned,  for 
reasons  which  will  hereafter  appear.  The  third 
was,  to  trim  out  the  suckers  and  cut  off  the  dead 
limbs,  shorten  those  half  dead  by  cutting  them 
down  to  the  live  wood,  'pruning  close,  ploughing  or 
digging  amongst  the  roots  r  how  we  should  have 
succeeded  in  pursuing  this  method,  I  do  not  know: 
it  has  been  practiced  by  Capt.  Benj.  Porter  this 
spring  upon  his  trees,  which  you  will  remember  the 
canker  worms  and  neglect  have  caused  to  be  in  a 
bad  condition.  We  shall  see  the  results  in  a  few 
years,  if  we  live.  Had  I  have  owned  that  large 
orchard,  I  would  have  given  considerable  for  the 
opportunity  which  he  had  of  entirely  changing  his 
trees,  by  grafting  the  suckers  upon  his  old,  and 
many  of  them,  poor  varieties  of  apples,  and  substi- 
tuting the  new  and  better  kinds  of  fruit. 

Our  principal  objection  to  this  method  was  the 
the  difficulty  of  again  imparting  vigor  in  old  and 
diseased  tops,  full  of  moss  and  canker,  and  likewise 
perceiving  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  flow  into  the 
suckers  instead  of  the  old  limbs  ;  and  should  these 
suckers  be  removed  every  year,  or  indeed  twice  a 


year,  as  we  have  sometimes   done,  still  there    is  a 
tendency    in   the  tree  to   throw   out    new   suckers,     ^ 
plainly  indicating  thereby  that  it  is  striving  to   ob- 
tain a  new   top,    which    in    time  it   would   acquire 
without  assistance,  (although  much   better  with  it,)     I 
by  the  growth  of  the  suckers  and  the  old  limbs  dy-     . 
ing  down  to  the  trunk.     Our  fourth  method,  which     i 
we  practiced  with  success  and  recommend  to  others, 
is  as  follows.     First,  to  cutout  all  dead  limbs  close 
to  the  trunk,  and  when  large,    apply  paint,  with    a 
brush,  to    the  wounds.     Red    or   yellow    ochre  is 
best ;  by  the  way   we  consider  this   the  best  appli- 
cation for  wounds  caused  by  removing  large  limbs, 
or   by    accidents,   that    can  be    made.     I    applied 
Forsyth's  composition  to  the  ends  of  limbs  removed 
in  pruning  a  few  years  since,   and  I    found  some  of 
them  rotten,  caused  by  its    retaining  moisture,  as  I 
supposed.     Cut  off  all  partially  dead    limbs    down 
to  the  live  wood.     Trim  out  the    suckers,    leaving 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  most  vigorous  to    form  a 
good  head  to  the  trees,   and  apply    the  wash  ;   dig 
around  the  trees  and  apply  manure,  if  you  have  it. 
When  the  suckers  have   acquired  a    sufficient  size, 
graft  them,  and  as  they  grow  and  occasion  may  re- 
quire, ci.t  the  old  limbs  out    close  to    the  grafts  at 
the  fork,  prune  the  grafts  and   give  them  a    proper 
direction,  so  as  to  form  a  good    top.      By    this  me- 
thod, in  a  few    years  you  can    get  rid  of   the   old 
head,  substituting  for    it  a    new    one,   healthy  and 
vigorous.     The  advantages  of  this  method  over  all 
others  in  restoring  trees  badly  injured    by  the  can- 
ker  worm,  are  these  :  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  by 
gralting,  to  obtain  the  new  and    better  varieties  of 
fruit;  and  in  some  old   orchards  this    is  very  desi- 
rable.    The    reasons    why  we    prefer    it  over  Mr 
Forsyth's  meihod  of  heading  down,  are  these:  the 
old  limbs  are  bearing  some  fruit  while  your   grafts 
are  growing  in  your  suckers,  and    you  do    not  risk 
the  life  of  the  tree  by  depriving  it  at    once    of  all 
its    limbs,    for  there    is    some    danger    of     losing 
large  trees  in  this  way. 

There  are  many  things  connected  with  the  hab- 
its  of  the  canker  worm  and  the  means  of  its  de- 
struction, which  it  might  be  useful  to  publish.  It 
has  undoubtedly  produced  more  injury  to  our  apple 
trees  than  any   thing  else. 

The  next  most  destructive  insect  to  our  trees,  or 
rather  fruit,  we  have  to  trouble  us,  is  the  Curculio. 
They  have  increased  very  much  with  me  in  a  few 
years,  destroying  gr  injuring,  I  should  think,  near- 
ly hall  my  fruit. 

The  canker  is  a  disease  well  understood  in  Eng- 
land, but  very  little  here.  It  is  common  with  us, 
and  when  its  effects  are  seen,  it  is  ascribed  by 
many  people,  ignorantly,  to  injury  caused  by  severe 
winters,  and  nothing  more  thought  of  it.  Much 
might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  pruning.  Very 
many  people  who  prune  trees,  know  but  little  about 
it  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  proper 
time  to  prune,  hut  after  some  considerable  experi- 
ence I  think  more  of  the  manner  of  performing  it 
than  I  do  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  done.  All 
seasons  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  I  hare 
pruned  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  successfully  and 
now  do  it  when  I  have  leisure  and  my  saw  is  sharp. 
The  attention  of  many  people  has  been  directed 
within  a  few  years  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
and  more  have  been  set  this  year  than  I  ever  kneWj^ 
before. 

A  great  deal  more  I  have  to  write,  had  I  space. 
Your  friend,  S.  P.  FowtER. 


VOI,.  XIT.  NO.  4«i. 
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wish  to  be    understood  in  my   remarks  |  for  this  preparation  to  stand    several  days    that  the 
upon  pruning-,  that  I  prune  any    time    between    the    soap  may  become  sufliciently  solidified.     If  after  a 


fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  and  the  middle  of  May 
followinor.  I  never  pruned  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year,  except  to  remove  suckers  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, which  I  think  advantageous.  And  now,  as 
I  am  upon  a  fresh  sheet,  I  will  say  more. 

As  1  before  remarked,  many  people  are  setting 
trees  and  selfcting  the  kinds  from  the  knowledge 
they  obtain  from  books,  regardless  of  their  adapta- 
tion to  particular  soils  and  situations,  which  is  a 
great  mistake.  Thus  for  instance,  the  Newton 
Pippen,  Pennock's  Red  Winter,  and  many  others 
raised  south  of  New  York  are  indifferent  fruit  with 
us,  however  e.icellent  they  may  be  at  the  South 
And  some  of  our  common  varieties  of  fruit,  for  in- 
stance the  Pickman  Pippen,  a  most  valuable  apple 
with  me,  I  am  informed  by  Mr  Jno.  M.  Ives,  is  a 
poor  tree  in  liis  soil.  And  the  old  Blue  Pearmain, 
greatly  extolled  by  some  persons,  in  my  soil  the 
fruit  is  poor  and  the  tree  a  shy  bearer.         S.  P.  F. 


SOAP. 

I  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  superintending 
some  of  the  chemical  operations  of  the  kitchen  : 
by  this  means  I  have  acquired  some  ffractical,  in 
addition  to  my  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
making  common  soap.  I  shall  give  below,  the 
result  of  my  experience  in  making  this  detergent 
article. 

The  bottom  of  the  iiopper  or  barrel  intended  for 
the  ashes,  should  be  covered  with  hay  or  straw  : 
the  ashes  are  then  to  be  thrown  in,  and  pressed 
down,  as  the  hopper  is  filled.  Leave  room  at  the 
top  for  a  bucket  full  of  water.  If  quick  lime  can 
conveniently  be  had,  put  in  a  gallon  or  more  with 
the  ashes  ;  it  is  not  important  where,  whether  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel ;  or  whether  intermixed  throughout  the  ashes. 

Boiling  water  is  now  to  be  poured  on  the  ashes 
until  the  ley  pass  out  at  the  bottom.  Cold  water 
may  then  be  used.  Rain  water  in  both  cases  is 
preferable  to  hard  water.  Four  buckets  full  of 
strong  ley  may  thus  be  produced  from  a  barrel  of 
ashes.  This  quantity  of  ley,  with  the  requisite 
proportion  of  fat  will  make  half  a  barrel  of  prime 
soap. 

When  the  ley  is  put  into  the  kettle,  throw  in  the 
fat  witliout  measure;  the  surplus  is  easily  remov- 
ed after  the  ley  has  "eaten"  it*  share.  If  the  pro- 
cess be  rightly  conducted,  the  combination  will 
take  place  and  soap  will  be  formed  within  1-2  an 
hour's  boiling.  Now  skim  off  the  supernatant  fat ; 
and  if  "  brittle"  soap  be  desired,  add  to  the  hot 
soap,  1-8  or  more  of  its  bulk  of  warm  water,  and 
stir  the  mass  well. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  both  the  fat  and 
the  Icy  as  free  as  possible  from  any  earthy  matter 
and  other  dirt. 

If  these  directions  are  pursued,  and  the  precau- 
tions observed,  soap  m\[  "come"  in  spite  of  all 
the  witches  that  ever  beset  the  soap  kettle. 

The  above  process  is  intended  for  soft  soap,  or 
soap  of  potash.      If 

Hard  Soap, — Or  soap  of  soda  be  required,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  common  salt,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  the  newly  formed  soft  soap  ;  and  to 
boil  the  m-!S3  until  it  becomes  hard  on  cooling  : 
this  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  taking  a  little  of 
it  in  a  ladle,  and  setting  it  in  cold  water.  When 
this  changL-  takes  place,  remove  the  contents  of 
the  kettle  from  the  tire.     It  is  sometimes  necessary 


large  quantity  of  salt  is  added,  there  appears  to  be 
no  formation  of  hard  soap,  throw  in  some  strong 
ley.  Plenty  of  salt,  and  plenty  of  ley  to  decom- 
pose it,  will  ensure  success. — Mbany  Cull{val(tr. 


MANURES. 
The  Cardinal  point  to  be  observed  in  the  man- 
agement of  manures,  is  to  apply  them  in  that  state, 
and  to  those  crops  which  are  the  most  benefitted 
by  their  application.  When  manures  are  left  in 
the  yards  over  the  summer,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sun  and  rain,  they  are  deprived  of  much 
of  their  value.  The  most  efBcient  parts  pass 
away  and  are  lost  to  the  farm.  If  manures  are 
not  applied  to  the  spring  crops  of  corn  and  roots, 
they  should  be  heaped  with  layers  of  earth,  veg- 
etable mould,  marsh  mud,  wash  of  roads  and  with 
some  lime,  that  the  salts  and  gasses  produced, 
may  be  absorbed  and  retained.  In  this  way,  the 
value  of  yard  manures  is  much  increased,  and  the 
quantity  augmented.  The  experiments  ofChaptal 
and  Liebig,  prove  that  the  more  veretable  mould 
left  by  the  decomposition  of  plants  or  manure  in 
the  open  air,  possesses  little  value  compared  with 
that  in  which  all  the  salts  and  fertilizing  ingredients 
are  retained. 

A  short  time  since,  a  Committee  of  the  French 
Institute  was  appointed  to  examine  the  natnre  and 
effects  of  a  new  manure,  represented  as  of  extraor- 
dinary power.  It  WES  found  to  be  composed  of 
gypsum,  saturated  with  urine,  the  mass  then  dried 
and  pulverized,  and  applied  to  plants  in  the  form  of 
a  powder.  It  was  pronounced  the  most  effective 
of  a  large  variety  of  the  animal  ized  manures,  so 
much  so  indeed  that  the  committee  recommended 
great  caution  in  its  use.  A  small  quantity  applied 
to  corn,  garden  plants,  &c.  gave  a  most  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  our 
farmers  to  make  some  experiments  with  this  ma- 
terial ?  It  is  certainly  within  the  power  of  all. 
We  hope  that  poudrette  and  bone  manure  will  also 
be  fairly  tried ;  on  these  points  we  should  be  neg- 
ligent no  longer. — Ibid. 


The  Team — It  is  enough  to  sicken  the  heart  of 
a  man  of  ordinary  feeling,  to  witness  the  wretched 
skeleton  animals  that  are  compelled  by  dint  of  flag- 
gellation,  to  perform  the  labor  of  the  farm  in  so 
many  instances.  Such  treatment  of  animals  is  not 
only  cruel  but  unprofitable.  It  is  certain  that  one 
team  well  kept,  will  do  more  work  than  two  half 
starved  ones,  and  do  it  at  the  time  and  in  the  man- 
ner it  should  be  done.  It  is  a  most  injudicious 
practice  to  allow  working  cattle  or  horses  to  leave 
their  stalls  for  the  pasture,  until  the  spring  work  is 
mainly  over.  They  cannot  derive  sufficient  nutri- 
ment from  the  young  grasses,  and  a  taste  of  the  new 
makes  them  eat  sparingly  of  the  old,  and  the  result 
is,  they  will  fall  away  rapidly. — Ibid. 


Pruning. — It  is  the  custom  among  farmers  to  do 
the  pruning  of  their  orchards  at  such  times  as  is 
most  convenient,  or  as  they  have  been  taught  to 
do,  without  reference  to  vegetable  physiology,  or 
the  best  methods  pointed  out  by  nature.  Some 
prune  in  the  winter,  many  in  May,  which  is  per- 
haps as  good  a  time  as  any,  the  summer  months  ex- 
cepted. We  think  that  July,  or  rather  the  interval 
that  takes  place  between  the  formation  of  the  flower 


and  fruit  shoots  or  buds,  and  that  of  the  terminal 
shoots  or  buds,  a  period  that  lasts  some  three  weeks, 
is  the  best  time  fi)r  pruning,  and  we  advise  those 
of  our  friends  who  have  this  work  to  do,  to  ascer- 
tain by  experiment,  what  time  gives  the  most 
healthy  and  vigorous  wodd  for  covering  the  wounds 
necessarily  made  in  pruning. — Ibid. 


POPULATION    OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Washington  city  Madisonian  publishes  the 
following  statement  of  the  population  of  the  differ- 
ent States  and  Territories  in  the  Union,  agreeably 
to  the  census  of  1840.  The  aggregate,  it  will  be 
seen,  exceeds  17,000,000. 

States.  u 


Maine, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, 

South  Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Georgia, 

Louisiana, 

Ohio, 

Illinois, 

Arkansas, 

Wisconsin, 

New  Hampshire, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

New  Jersey, 

Delaware, 

Virginia, 

Mississippi, 

Florida, 

North  Carolina, 

Alabama, 

Kentucky, 

Indiana, 

Missouri, 

Michigan, 

Iowa, 

Total 


Population 
501,793 
73!),699 
108,830 
2,428,9^1 
1,724,022 
469,2:53 
594,398 
829,210 

43,712 

667,194 

351,176 

1,519,467 

474,404 

95,642 

30,752 
284,574 
310,015 
291,948 
37.3,306 

78,085 

1,239,797 

375,651 

54,207 
753,110 
569,645 
777,397 
P83,314 
381,102 
211,705 

43,068 

17,100,572 


Returns  from  nine  counties  in  Georgia  wanting, 
seven  of  which  contained  in  1830,  55,881. 

Returns  from  five  counties  in  Alabama,  not  in- 
cluded. Four  of  the  five  counties  contain,  accord- 
ing to  the  Marshal's  returns,  85,701. 

Returns  frcm  Carter  county,  in  Kentucky,  want- 
ing. The  amount  of  population  in  7  counties  in 
Georgia  in  1830,  and  that  of  four  counties  in  Ala- 
bama, mentioned  in  this  note,  are  included  in  the 
sum  total. 


The  United  States  contain  2,3000,000  square 
miles.  One  half  only  of  this  is  settled.  If  the 
United  States  numbered  as  many  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile  as  France,  our  population  would  be 
363,000,000 !  The  whole  area  of  cultivated  land 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  about  fortyfive  mil- 
lions of  acres. 


It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  England  one 
million  of  horses  used  for  labor — and  two  hundred 
thousand  for  pleasure — all  of  which  are  supposed 
to  consume  the  produce  of  seven  millions  acres  of 
land. 
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NEW    ENGLAND     FARMER, 


JCNBS,  IS4I. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS  AFTER  CALV- 
ING. 

Mr  Editok— Your  paper  of  April  28,  contained 
some  questions  relalin;r  to  the  management  of  cows 
after  calving.  (The  writer  would  have  done  well 
to  have  said  before  and  after  calving,  for  that  was 
the  question  at  the  discussion  which  he  mentions.) 
I  will  give  you  my  pnor  opinion,  founded  on  an  ex- 
perience— and  critical  experience — of  many  years. 

And  now  to  "  A  Herdsman's"  first  question  : — 
"Is  it  advantageous  to  let  cows  drink  the  biestings 
or  the  first  milk  after  calving?"  I  was  a  farmer's 
boy,  and  my  father  (who  was  called  a  very  good 
farmer  for  that  day,)  always  directed  the  boys  to 
be  sure  and  lei  the  cow  drink  the  first  milk  after 
calving.  His  cows,  uniforndy,  I  believe,  without 
an  exception,  lost  thi'ir  appetite  and  lost  flesh. — 
He  attributed  it  to  being  over-fed.  When  I  com- 
menced farming  for  myself,  I  practiced  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  same  result ;  my  cows  uniformly 
lost  their  appetite  and  flosh.  I  attended  them 
wholly  myself,  so  that  I  knew  that  they  had  not 
been  over-fed  :  there  must  be  some  otiier  cause. 
Then  the  question  was,  what  is  the  cause.'  After 
much  thought  on  the  subject,  I  concluded  it  might 
be  the  drinking  the  first  drawn  milk  after  calving. 
I  stopped  giving  the  milk,  and  have  not  failed  of 
having  a  cow  eat  all  she  was  allowed  to  have,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  which  is  more  than  thirty 
years.  This  to  my  mind  is  proof  conclusive,  that 
ietlino-  a  cow  drink  her  first  drawn  milk  is  not  a 
good  practice.  I  find  others  who  let  their  cows 
drink  the  first  milk  ;  and  those  cows  lose  their  ap- 
petite ;  but  the  owners  had  not  thought  it  was 
caused  by  drinking  their  milk. 

The  second  question — "  Is  it  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental to  have  cows  eat  the  afterbirth?" — is  an- 
swered by  saying  it  is  immaterial  :  it  does  neither 
good  nor  hurt,  if  the  cow  does  not  choke  with  it. 

The  third  question  is  of  more  impnrt:ince,  and 
requires  a  more  particular  answer  :  "  When  the  se- 
cundine  adheres  and  nature  is  obstructed  in  her 
operations,  can  any  thing  be  given  to  the  cow  to 
remove  it?"  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thing  can 
be  uiven  that  will  effect  the  object.  I  have  tried 
every  thing  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  would  seem  that  tying  a  weight  to  the 
cord,  would  not  be  reconnuonded  by  any  man,  who 
well  understood  the  connection  of  what  sliould 
come  away  with  what  remains.  My  practice  for- 
merly was,  to  let  the  alterpart  take  its  course  :  if 
it  did  not  come  away  witliin  twentyfour  hours,  it 
would  generally  remain  eight  or  nine  days.  The 
stable  would  be  scented  so  as  to  he  disagreeable 
to  go  into;  the  cow  would  be  losing  flesh,  and 
consequently  shrinking  in  the  quantity  of  milk. 

After  going  on  in  this  way  several  years,  I  got 
information  of  a  man  skilled  in  the  business,  how 
to  take  away  what  ougiit  to  be  away,  and  have 
since  always  done  it  when  necessary,  and  my  cows 
have  done  as  well  as  when  it  came  away  naturally. 
LOVETT  PETERS. 
Wesihoro',  May  17,  1841. 

The  above  communication  details  the  results  of 
valuable  experience,  relating  to  one  common  prac- 
tice. Without  opportunity  for  testing  satisfacto- 
rily the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  we  have  believ- 
ed for  years  that  the  food  which  nature  prepares 
for  the  infant,  is  not  suited  to  the  nourisliment  of 
that  animal  in  which  the  food  is  prepared:  we  call- 
ed the  milk  unnatural  food  for  the  mother. 


If  Mr  Peters  can  describe  the  process  to  which 
he  alludes  in  his  reply  to  the  third  question,  the 
making  of  it  public  is  very  desirable. — Ed.  N.  E.  F. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

BLIND  STAGGERS  IN  SWINE. 
Allen  Putnam,  Esq. — Dear  Sir — In    your    pa- 
per of  May  5lh,   I    found  an   article    signed   .1.  M. 
Hartweil,  entitled  "  Cure  for    Blind    Staggers,  &c. 
in  Hogs."     I  was  much  pleased   to  find  there    was 
in  the  possession  of  any  person,  the   knov.'ledge    of 
a  remedy  for  that  very  fatal  disease,  and  I  frflt  very 
grateful  to    the   gentleman    for   his    promptness  in 
communicating  it  to  the    public  :  1  treijstired  it   in 
my  memory,  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  advan- 
tage on  tlie  first   occasion.       On    the    11th  of  this 
month,  as  I  was  passing  the    house  of  one   of  my 
neighbors,  he  called  to  me  and    requested  I    would 
look  at  one  of  his  pigs.     It  was  a  fine  one,  of  about 
seven  weeks — had  been  taken  from  the  sow  at  four 
weeks  old  and  fed  on  scalded  meal    mixed    with    a 
few  boiled  potatoes  and    milk,  with   the  dish-water 
of  a  small  family  : — it  was  kept  with  two  otiiers  of 
the  same  age — the  pen  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  a  bed  room,  the  other   for  an    eating  room. 
It  opened  into  a  small  yard  of  dry,  gravelly  bottom: 
the  pen  had  a  plank  floor:   both  pen  and  yard  were 
kept  clean:  the    pigs    were   always    well  supplied 
in  their  bed-room  wiih  clean  litter.     The  piuswere 
furnished  with   some    clay  in    one   corner  of  their 
yard,  and  twice  every  week  with    broken  chan;oal. 
The  only    objection  1    can  think  of  to  the    pen  is, 
that  the  air  might  not  be  pure  enough,  it  being  un- 
der the  same  cover  with  a  privy,  and  the  bed-room 
too  low,  not  being  more    than  four  feet    in  height. 
I  found  the  pig  with  all  the  symptoms  ot   the  blind 
staggers,  turning  round  and  round,  with  its  snout  to 
the  floor  and  to  the    side  of   the    pen,  as  if   it  was 
sucking  the  boards.      1   advised    the  new   rum  and 
pepper  internally,  with  the  oil    and  rubbing  for  the 
issues  of  its  less.     The  pig    eat    its    food  well    at 
noon,  was  said  by  a    little    girl  to    have  eat   again 
well  at  about  five   in  the   afternoon,  and  was  found 
at  six  or  half  after  six,  just  before  I  saw  it,  affected 
as  I  have  described.      As  this  is  a  temperance  town, 
it  was  difficult  to  procure  new    rum — it  was,    how- 
ever,  obtained  and  administered  with  the  pepper  in 
about  half  an  hour,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  more, 
the  pig  was  dead.      I    have    frequently,    in    former 
years,  had  pigs    with  the    blind   staggers,   and  the 
only  cure  I  liave  found  has    been,  to  bleed  by  cut- 
ting off  a  piece  of  the  tail  and  cars,  and  then  turn- 
inf  them  out  into  a  pasture,  taking  care  to   have  it 
a  small  and  close  one,  with  no  water  in  it,  or   they 
may  run  in  and  be  drowned.     The   first  I    had   at- 
tacked in  this  manner  I  lost ;  but  since  then,  1  have 
always  effected  a  cure;  but  they  have  never  after- 
ward obtained  so  great  a  size  as  those  that  had  not 
had  the  disease.      I    have    never   before    kn<)wn   a 
pig  less  than  four  or  five    months    old,   attacked  in 
thai  manner.     My  pigs  have  never  had  this  disease 
in  the  winter,  and  never  only    when   confined    to  a 
sty  with  or  without  a  yard.      If  suffered    to   have  a 
small  pasture  I  do  not   think    they   will  ever   be  so 
affected.     I  attribute  it  to  costiveness,  and  believe 
a    little   brimstone    occasionally,    or    green    grass 
abundantly  supplied  to  them  every  day,  is  the    best 
preventive.     The  finest   and  most  thritty    pigs  are 
the  most  subject  to  this  disorder. 

I  wish  you  would  draw  the  attention  of  Mr  Hart- 
well  to  this  case.  I  am  very  far  from  condemn - 
in"  his   course  of   treatment,    although    I    wish  he 


had  been  a  little  more  precise  as  to  the  quantity 
and  proportions  of  his  prescriptions,  and  I  hope  he 
will  favor  your  readers  with  another  communica- 
tion on  this  subject.  A  DOWN  EASTER. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from    J.  M.  Hartweil 
again,  and  also  from  "A  Down  Easter." — Ed. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


TO  BOYS  IN  THE  COUNTRY— SPARE  THE 
BIRDS. 

Mil  Putnam — As  you  condescended  to  permit 
a  small  space  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per, which  is  diffusing  knowledge  among  scientific 
and  practical  farmers  of  age  and  experience,  to  be 
occupied  by  a  production  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
is  young  and  inexperienced,  1  will  (thanking"!.  H. 
D."  for  his  compliment,)  "  try  again."  I  send  you 
a  few  lines  addressed  to  my  brother  farmer  boys, 
which  you  may  dispose  of  as  you  think  best. 

lirother  Farmer  Boys  : — The  wet  and  cold  of 
the  present  season  have  rendered  much  of  the  labor 
of  the  farm  rather  unpleasant  and  dreary.  But  not- 
withstanding all  the  snow,  hail,  rain  and  cold, 
which  liave  made  the  farmer's  frock  and  mittens 
conifi)rtable  garments,  even  to  the  middle  of  Alay, 
and  which  have  prevented  the  ladies  from  coming 
out  decked  in  the  gay  colors  of  spring,  lest  the 
storms  should  mar  and  soil  the  work  of  their  fair 
hands, — notwithstanding  the  cold  and  wet,  the 
birds  have  returned  at  their  appointed  time,  with 
their  equipages,  like  implements  of  husbandry, 
brightened  by  tlie  rough  usage  and  hard  blows  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  to  cheer  and  ani- 
mate us  in  our  labors  with  their  lively  songs,  which 
form  a  delightful  contrast  with  the  pitiful  moanings 
of  the  east  wind,  and  to  assist  us  in  preparing  our 
ground  for  the  seed.  Assist  us?  how  can  they 
assist  us  in  preparing  our  ground?  By  destroying 
innumerable  insects  as  they  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  operation  of  the  plough  and  harrow, 
and  which  though  silent  and  unseen  in  their  work 
of  dev.-:station,  are  still  the  farmer's  greatest  ene- 
iry.  My  friends,  let  us  receive  the  birds  as  wel- 
come visitors  to^our  fields,  and  not  as  soon  as  one 
makes  his  appearance,  run  to  the  house  for  a  gun, 
and  by  creeping  slyly  behind  some  fence  or  bush, 
gel  near  enough  to  pour  upon  him  the  leaden  hail, 
and  spoil  his  fine  dress,  ivrouglit  and  colored  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  so  as  to  remain  unfaded  and 
uninjured  through  all  the  rain  and  hail  which  the 
clouds  have  poured  upon  him;  stop  forever  the  mu- 
sic of  his  throat,  tuned  by  his  Maker,  and  prevent 
him  from  ever  more  assisting  the  husbandman  to 
tree  his  premises  of  noxious  insects.  A  certain 
man  on  being  asked  what  the  birds  were  made  for, 
answered,  to  eat  the  worms  and  bugs.  When  ask- 
ed what  the  worms  and  bugs  were  made  for,  he  re- 
plied, for  the  birds  to  eat.  This  appears  to  be  rea- 
soning in  a  circle,  in  which  we  soon  come  round 
to  the  place  from  which  we  started.  I  think  that 
the  birds  wore  intended  for  ornaments  to  adorn  and 
beautify  the  works  of  nature,  and  with  their  beau- 
tiful plumage,  graceful  movements  and  sweet  warb- 
lings,  to  please  the  eye  and  delight  the  ear  of  man  : 

"  To  makii  all  the  woods  and  valleys  to  ring, 
And  bring  the  lirst  newsol  llie  earliest  spring, 
Willi  iheir  loud  and  silvery  notes." 

As  the  birds  require  food,  it  may  be  that  the  in- 
sects were  made  on  purpose  for  them  ;  these  feed 
upon  the  same    plants  and   vegetables    which  give 
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sustenance  to  man  and  beast.     It  is    so  ordered  by    destroyer  of  man's  enemies  — when  we    shall  have 


an  all-wise  Providence,  that  if  man  wantonly  and 
cruelly  destroys  the  birds,  judgment  may  come  up- 
on him,  by  having  his  crops  destroyed  by  the  very 
insects  upon  which  the  birds  would  feed.  I  bo- 
seech  you,  brother  farmer  boys,  one  and  ail,  the 
next  time  you  take  your  fowlinjr  piece  and  go  forth 
in  search  of  game,  to  remember  that  each  bird  you 
kill  increases  the  number  of  insects — that  you  ore 
committing  an  outrage  upon  humanity  and  society 
— and  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  Him, 

"  Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  nil, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fail." 

Think  of  this  as  you  are  about  to  poise  your  piece 
and  pour  its  deadly  contetits  upon  the  unfortunate 
victim,  and  if  your  linger  does  not  refuse  to  do  the 
horrid  deed,  oral  least  if  your  conscience  does  not 
upbraid  you  and  agitate  your  nerves  so  as  to  suffer 
the  bird  to  escape  "more  scared  than  hurt,"  you 
must  have  a  heart  as  hard  as  the  savage,  vvho  when 
seeking  for  revenge,  can  bury  his  tomahawk  in  the 
heads  of  innocent  women  and  children,  and  quench 
Jiis  tliirst  with  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  their 
wounds.  A  FARMER  150Y. 

Essex  Co.,  May  20tk,  184 J. 


accomplished  this,  (and  our  prospects  of  success 
grow  brighter  with  the  lapse  of  time,)  shall  we  not 
merit  the  title  of  public  benefactors  i  We  shall, — 
and  who  shall  say,  that  posterity,  estimating  aright 
the  signal  service  we  have  rendered  them  by  our 
disinterested  and  philanthropic  exertions,  may  not 
enrol  odr  naujcs  among 


"The  few,  the  immortal  few, 
That  were  ntii  born  lo  die."  !  ! 


-N.E. 


SKUNK,  SKUNKED. 
{tT^If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  skunk  is 
a  .  icful  animal,  we  would  move,  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, that  a  little  more  euphonious  cognomen  be  ap- 
plied to  him  than  the  one  which  heat  present  bears 
in  the  nomenclature  of  quadrupeds.  Can't  Dr. 
Holiiies,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  .suggest  a  name  for 
the  creature  which  will  be  more  expressive  of  his 
character  and  less  repulsive  to  the  car  than  that  of 
skunk  .=— N.  E.  F.'s  Pr.  Dev. 

Well,  Mr  N.  E.  F.'s  Pr.  Dev.  Esq.,  if  you  think 
a  skunk  "  by  any  other  name  will  smell  as  swfel," 
suppose  you  call  him  miiski/erous  puppy?  or  il  that 
cognomen  is  not  sufficiently  euphonious  and  ma^nilo. 
quenl,  suppose  you  call  him  UEaude  Cologne  ani- 
mal')— Maine  Farmer. 

(t/^WE  thank  you.  Doctor,  for  your  condescen- 
sion in  complying  with  our  request.  ("  Nothin"-i3 
beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  man.")  But  we 
must  frankly  confess  that  neither  of  your  titles  suit 
us.  They  are  all-sufficiently  "  euphonious,"  '•  mai'- 
niloquent"  and  savory  withal.  But  we  wished  for 
a  name  which  would  indicate  that  the  sktmk  had 
other  claims  to  respectability  and  protection  aside 
from  his  aromatic  peculiarity,  lour  titles.  Doctor, 
would  not  do  the  creature  justice  : — iiv  shall  there- 
fore draw  upon  our  own  resources  for  one  that  in 
a  measure  will.  In  all  coming  time  then,  let  the 
skunk  be  distinguished  from  other  quadrupeds  by 
the  name  of  Utilis  et  Fragrans — by  wiiich  we 
mean  to  be  understood,  that  he  is  not  only  an 
odoriferous  but  a  usfful  animal.  We  think  ouk 
Latin  more  significant,  appropriate  and  classical, 
than  either  your  French  or  Yankee  titles — and  if 
after  a  "sober,  second  thought,"  you  should  come 
to  the  same  opinion.  Doctor,  will  you  condescend 
to  signify  it  ? 

["  Brother  Holmes" — (excuse  our  familiarity,  as 
it  is  prompted  by  "a  fellow  feeling") — uien  have 
immortalized  their  names   by    the    accomplishment 

of  a  toser  good  than   we   are    striving  to    effect 

When  you  and  we!  and  Gov.  Hill,  shall  have 
succeeded  in  "  elev.ning"  the  skunk  to  his  rightful 
place    among    useful    animals,     by    demonstrating 


Does  'nl  your  pulse  beat  quicker,  Doctor  r 
F.'s  Pr.  Dev.  "  Es(i."] 

P.  S. — That  title — very  flattering — thank  you 
— a  man  of  very  quick  and  just  perception  of  merit, 
WE  take  you  for!  "Esquire  .'"  ahem  !— We  shall 
pall  up  OUR  dickey  up,  hereafter. 


[Commuaicated.] 

ST.  GEORGR  CO.'S  L'ETANG  LIME. 

A  number  of  individuals  have  associated  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  lime,  at  St. 
(Jeorge,  New  Urunswick,  and  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  their  article  is  as  yet  but  little  known, 
in  the  States,  it  never  having  been  brought  here  in 
any  considerable  quantities,  unil  the  last  year,  the 
agent  has  thought  it  advisable  to  procure  certifi- 
cates from  those  who  have  used  it  during  the  past 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those  who  are 
unacquainted  and  who  may  wish  to  patronize. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  this  view  that  the  iollowing 
certificates  from  those  who  are  actuated  by  no  mo- 
tives of  interest  in  the  success  of  the  company,  are 
hereto  annexed  : 


[Certificates  from 
want  of  room.] 


many  individuals  we  omit  for 


Roxhury  Laboratory,  Jan.  1,  1841. 

In  reference  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
L'Etang  Lime,  I  am  prepared  to  state,  that  it  is 
far  superior  to  any  American  lime  I  have  seen. 

It  has  been  analyzed  in  my  laboratory,  and  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products 
here,  and  fo\ind  to  be  of  uncommon  purity.  For 
bleaching  cotton  goods,  it  would  be  economical  to 
use  it  al  a  double  price,  over  any  lime  sent  to  the 
Boston  market.  In  soapniaking,  tanning,  and  in- 
deed all  chemical  operations  requiring  the  use  of 
lime,  it  is  preferred  to  any   other  kind. 

I  have  used  it  for  mortar  in  building  and  repair- 
ing furnaces,  where  the  strength  of  the  cement  is 
very  soon  known,  and  have  never  found  so  good 
lime  for  this  use.  The  cement  formed  by  mixing 
this  lime  with  fully  one  half  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  sand,  is  very  hard,  close  grained  and 
strong  after  exposure,  where  ordinary  mortar  soon 
crumbles.  Respectfully, 

A.  A.  HAYES, 

JigintfuT  Roxbury  Coloring  and  Chemical  Co. 


The  following 
Geologist : 


is  from    Dr.   Charles  T.  Jackson, 


Boston,  Jan.  I,  JS4}. 
Mr  Davis — Sir — I  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  the  L'Etang  lime  for  four  years, 
having  visited  and  examined  the  quarries,  and  used 
the  lime  in  my  laboratory.  A  specimen  of  the 
rock  taken  from  the  quarry  was  analyzed  by  me  in 
18'i6.  It  contained  98  per  cent  of  carbonate  of 
that  instead  of  being  the  enemy  of  man  he  is    the  |  lime,  and  trifling  proportions  of  carbon,  oxide  of  iron 


and  clay.  A  few  weeks  since,  at  your  request,  I 
examined  a  lot  of  the  quick  lime  in  your  warehouse, 
and  took  fair  average    specimens    for    analysis.     I 

found  the  lime  to  be  of  a  very    superior    quality 

well  burnt,  compact  and  white.  On  slaking  seve- 
ral lumps  of  it,  I  found  it  good,  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction, since  it  formed  a  very  bulky  and  very 
white  and  fine  hydrate,  or  water-slaked  lime  I 
have  analyzed  fair  average  pieces  of  this  lime,  and 
find  it  to  be  remarkably  pure,  there  being  but  sir 
tenths  of  a  grain  of  silex  and  alumina,  (or  clay,)  and 
one  tenth  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  iron  in  one  hundred 
grains  of  the  quick  lime.  It  contains,  then,  99.3 
per  cent,  of  lime.  There  is  no  magnesia  in  any  of 
the  specimens  that  I  have  examined.  This  free- 
dom from  magnesia  renders  your  lime  preferable 
for  chemical  and  agricultural  use.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent article  for  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  pow- 
ders or  chloride  of  lime,  the  purest  kinds  being  re- 
quired for  this  purpose. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  to  test 
its  qualities  for  mortar: 

1000  grains  of  the  lime  being  exactly  slaked 
with  water,  and  dried  at  212°  F.,  increased  in 
weight  to  1410  grains,  or  41  per  cent,  in  weight 
from  the  solidification  of  water  that  combined  with 
the  lime  in  forming  the  hydrate.. 

One  measure  of  the  powdered:quick  lime,  on  be- 
ing slaked,  increased  in  bulk  to  four  measures. 

One  measure  of  the  powdered  lime  was  slaked 
and  made  into  a  paste  with  water;  four  measures 
of  pure  white  sand  were  then  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  whole  was  worked  into  mortar,  made  into  a 
cake,  and  allowed  to  harden.  It  was  fimnd  that  it 
would  bear  even  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  with 
advantage  to  the  mortar.  The  ordinary  limes  of 
England  will  not  bear  more  than  three  measures  of 
sand. 

In  using  the  L'Etang  lime,  I  should  advise  the 
workman  to  slake  the  lime  thoroughly  before  mix- 
ing it  with  the  sand,  and  tlie  mortar  »vill  be  much 
better  if  they  even  make  it  into  a  thin  paste,  like 
cream,  before  the  sand  is  mixed  with  it.  *  * 
Its  great  strength  and  purity  strongly  recommend 
it  to  masons  for  their  nicest  work,  in  building  and 
plastering, — and  since  you  furnish  the  lime  at  a 
very  low  price,  it  may  even  be  used  by  the  farmer 
in  making  his  composte,  or  for  spreading  upon  the 
soils  which  may  require  it. 

Respectfully,  yourob't  serv't, 

CHARLES  T.  JACKSON. 

The  L'Etang  lime  contains  99  3-10  per  cent, 
of  pure  lime  in  each  100  lbs.  of  the  quick  lime. 

About  300  lbs.  in  a  cask  :  2  1-10  only  of  impu- 
rities. 

The  Maine  lime  averages  about  60  per  cent,  of 
pure  lime,  and  4(1  per  cent,  impurities. 

Purchasers  are  re(iuested  to  see  that  the  Compa- 
ny's mark  is  on  each  cask. 

DAVID  DAVIS, 
Agent,  Stale  street,  Boston. 

[The  correctness  of  this  statement  we  do  not 
call  in  question  ;  but  in  justice  to  the  makers  and 
venders  of  many  of  the  Maine  limes,  we  must  add, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  ('.  T.  Jackson's  "  First  Re- 
port on  the  Geology  of  Maine,"  that  J.  Ulmer's 
quarry,  grey,  and  E.  Ulmer's  quarry,  bluish  and 
white,  'I'homnston ;  also.  Pierce  quarry,  compact 
with  grey  stripes,  Hope  ;  and  Jordan's  quarry, 
Brunswick,  gave  as  much  carbonate  of  lime  as  the 
L'Etang.  iMany  of  the  quarries  in  Maine,  howev- 
er, fell  far  below  this Eu.  N.  E.  F.j 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


JUNE  2,  1841. 


ann   horticultural  register. 

Boston,    Wednesdav,  Junb  2,    1841. 

TILLING  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 


The  seed  is  now  mostly  in  the  ground,  and  the  aiten 
tion  of  rarmers  must  be  turned  at  once  to  the  hoeing  of 
their  growing  crops.  It  was  tiie  custom  of  this  viciniiy 
only  a  few  years  since,  to  plow  deep  between  the  rows 
of  corn,  and  malte  a  very  higli  hill.  This  process  was 
deemed  essentinl  in  good  iiusbaiidry.  The  fanner  who 
made  but  little  hill,  and  left  his  corn  to  bo  *;upportcd  and 
kept  In  an  upright  position  by  the  lielps  .which  nature's 
Author  furnishes,  was  ridiculed  for  his  oddities,  or  abused 
for  his  sli>venlin«88.  We  weru  educated  in  the  belief 
that  the  high  hill  would  give  the  largest  cirn.  This 
opinion  held  its  place  in  our  inind  until  within  seven 
years.  We  recollect  distinctly  defc-nding  that  course 
seven  years  ago  the  present  summer.  And  we  did  it 
ia  good  faitii.  But  a!  that  time  we  were  more  fimiliui* 
with  theology,  limn  with  the  processes  of  nature  in  the 
fields.  Recently  our  studies  have  been  more  in  the 
field  than  in  the  closet ;  and  no  plant  has  interested  us 
more  than  Indian  corn.  In  the  summer  of  '34  we  parted 
the  tii'S,  aud  left  tiie  cares  of  professional  pursuits,  and 
sought  for  health  in  the  fields  where  our  ancestors  had 
long  Iftiled.  There  the  iashion  which  prevailed  in  our 
boyhood  of  hilling  high,  had  lost  much  of  its  hold  ;  in 
the  corn  field  we  found  what  seemed  to  us  slovenly  and 
insecure  hoeing.  Soon  (in  the  latter  part  of  July)  there 
swept  over  our  neighborhood  a  violent  wind,  accompa- 
nied by  a  most  copious  fall  of  rain.  The  corn  yielded 
to  the  storm,  and  lay  prostrate,  or  nearly  so.  We 
thought  that  the  folly  of  omitting  to  hill  was  proved. 
But  in  four  or  five  days  trum  that  time  the  corn  was 
erect  as  ever,  and  we  believe  that  scarcely  a  stalk  was 
broken  on  the  (our  acres;  while  some  of  our  neighbors, 
whose  corn  was  surrounded  by  more  hill,  and  which 
was  not  laid  so  flat,  were  obliged  to  go  through  their 
fields  and  cut  out  broken  stalks  in  large  quantities. 
Our  corn  that  year  was  the  largest  we  ever  had,  giving 
95  bushels  to  the  acre.  (The  excess  that  year,  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  ascribed  to  tire  fact  that  the  laml  on  which  it 
grew  had  been  pastured  for  several  preceding  years.) 
But  the  rising  of  the  corn,  after  it  had  been  blown 
down,  led  us  to  inquire  whether  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.     There  is  little  doubt  that  it  can. 

Firrmers  all  know  that  about  the  tinre  when  the  ears 
bagin  10  sc(,  brace  roots  shoi.t  out  from  the  stalk  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  gro.v  and 
strengthen  as  the  ear  increases  in  size.  They  fit  them- 
selves to  sustain  the  burden  they  are  to  bear.  Now  il 
you  earth  up  five  or  six  inches  around  the  biiltom  of  the 
stalk,  than  the  brace  roots  put  out  as  many  inches  fioin 
the  bottom,  and  the  part  of  the  stalk  between  the  brace 
roots  and  the  other  roots,  (those  that  form  when  the 
corn  begins  to  grow,  and  which  are  the  mouths  through 
which  it  takes  in  its  food)  that  part  of  the  stalk  beiirg 
buried  in  the  earth  becomes  brittle,  so  that  if  the  braeH 
lootsloose  their  hold  when  the  winds  are  high,  the  stalk 
will  snaj)  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  this 
has  happened,  no  process  of  nature  or  art  will  repair  the 
harm.  Now  the  brare  roots  are  more  liable  to  lose 
their  hold  when  they  fix  and  grow  in  the  comp:iratively 
dry  and  loose  earth  im  the  top  of  a  high  eorn-hil!,  than 
when  they  t:ike  hold  of  the  morster  and  firmer  earth  on 
a  level  surface,  where  no  hill  has  been  inaile  Thi^ 
roots  themselves  will  do  more  towards  supporting  the 
corn  in  the  latter  ca.vo  than  in  the  former.  And  thoii"h 
it  may  be  true    that  the    part  of  the    stalk  below  these, 


does,  when  surrounded  by  earth,  help  to  prop  the  corn  ; 
yet  though  this  help  is  afforded,  the  ability  of  the  roots 
is  lessened  ;  and  if  the  roots  fail,  the  corn  breaks  and  is 
ruined,  or  nearly  so.  But  when  there  is  no  hill,  if  the 
corn  bo  lipped  over,  it  yields  at  the  very  bottom;  there 
is  no  breaking  ;  the  effect  is  an  iiproutiiig  on  one  side  ; 
the  toots  on  the  other  side  retain  their  placu  and  con- 
tinue to  throw  their  nourishment  into  the  stalk,  which 
though  "  cast  down  is  not  destroyeiT' — not  broken — 
and  in  this  situation  the  loosened  brace  roots,  nourished 
through  those  feeding  roots  that  are  unmoVed,  find  a 
way  to  get  back  into  their  former  position,  and  put  the 
stalk  erect,  to  an  extent  that  has  often  excited  our  won- 
der, and  which  no  evidence  but  that  of  actual  observa- 
tion, could  have  proved  to  us.  Led  by  curiosity  on  this 
point,  we  strolled  through  the  corn-fields,  on  as  many 
as  teir  difVerenl  farms,  in  the  autumn  of  '39,  subsequent  to 
the  blow  wliich  bore  down  all  the  corn,  and  we,  notic- 
ing the  elTeclsin  connection  with  every  grade  of  hoeing, 
from  the  high  hill  to  the  flat  surface,  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  advantage  in  any  raising  of  the  earth 
around  the  corn.  Though  where  the  suiface  was  flat, 
the  mass  of  the  corn  on  the  field  was  in  a  more  horizon- 
tal position,  yet  none  of  it  was  broken,  and  much  fewer 
of  th»  wars  and  stalks  rested  on  the  ground.  Though  all 
the  stalks  went  far  towards  the  ground,  and  an  observer 
at  a  distance  would  tlirnk  them  in  a  bad  position  ;  yet 
upon  passing  through  the  field  he  would  find  them  held 
by  the  roots  from  going  quite  down,  and  that  in  their 
oblique  position  they  were  doing  quite  well.  Our  crop 
that  year  was  more  than  8U  bushels  to  the  acre.  (See 
transactions  of  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  1^39.  Daniel 
Putnam's  statement.)  The  rt  suit  of  all  our  observations 
is,  that;  excepting  where  you  wish  to  hasten  the  matu- 
rity of  the  crop  at  the  expense  of  its  size,  which  is  often 
desirable  in  cold  lands,  there  is  no  ydvanlage  whatever 
in  making  any  hill,  if  the  manure,  (as  it  should  be)  has 
all  been  spread.  Where  manure  has  been  put  in  the 
lull,  of  course,  earth  enough  must  be  hoed  on  to  keep  it 
from  drying  op.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  in  part  the 
reasons  for  our  advice  to  farmers  that  they  avoid  hilling 
their  corn.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the  hoe 
as  many  times  as  you  please — the  more  the  bctt'.T — but 
do  not  make  hills. 


row.  Suppose  that  one  intends  to  work  his  land  on 
which  this  crop  grows,  thrive  limes  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks.  Is  it  better  to  do  aH,  both  plowing  and  hoeing, 
on  the  first  and  third  weeks  of  June  and  the  first  ojie  in 
July  ?  or  would  you  plow  the  first  week,  hoe  the  stcond, 
plow  the  third,  hoe  the  fourth,  plow  the  fifih  and  boa 
the  sixth  .''  We  recommend  the  latter;  and  for  the  rea- 
son thit  this  course  would  keep  nearly  all  the  iime  a 
part  of  the  surface  crust  so  broken  as  to  give  free  ad- 
mission to  air  and  light.  Where  ground  is  so  furrowed 
or  marked  out  as  to  admit  of  the  horse's  passing  bob 
ways,  we  prefer  harrowing  one  way  June  1st  ;  the  oth- 
er way  5th;  hoeing  lOlh  ;*harrowing  the  same  way  as 
at  first,  15th;  the  other  way  20th;  hoeing  25th;  har- 
rowing July  1st;  harrowing  5lh ;  hoeing  lUih.  This 
process  which  requires  but  Utile  more  labor  than 
the  common  one,  we  have  believed  to  be  much  nioro 
advantageous. 

Our  conjecture  is  that  another  routine,  carrying  us  15 
days  later,  would  be  as  serviceable  as  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  but  as  we  have  no  experience  on  this  point,  we 
call  ilonly  conjecture- 


It  lias  been  the  custom  to  plow  between  the  rows  and 
hoe  ifmncdiauly  after  ploughing.  This  custom  facili- 
tates the  lioeing,  where  a  hill  is  to  bo  made  ;  but  vvfiere 
the  surlai'^e  is  kepi  level,  it  matters  not  in  regard  tc  the 
hoeing  when  the  plowing  is  done.  Our  opinion  is  in 
favarofihe  cultivator  in  preference  to  the  plow;  and 
wo  prefer  the  simple  straight  harrow  teeth  set  in  the 
cultivator  frame,  to  the  cultivulor.  Perhaps  no  evil  re- 
sults fiom  stirring  the  eaith  deep  between  the  rows  at 
the  first  and  second  time  of  hoeing.  We  think  it  mio-ht 
be  !««M  to  run  the  plow  in  the  centre  between  the  rows 
as  deep  a.i  may  be  without  disturbing  the  sod  ;  but  the 
earlh  thus  turned  up  should  not  be  pui  around  the  corn, 
but  should  be  harrowed  back  into  the  place  from  which 
it  was  turned  up.  (This  was  done  when  our  large  crop 
was  obtained  in  '34.)  This  would  be  stirrinu-  the  earth 
well  for  ihd  aduiif^sioii  of  light  and  air  to  the  roots — an 
objrct  very  desirable.  But  neither  the  plow  nor  the 
cultivator  sliould  bo  brought  near  the  corn  after  it  is 
well  started  in  its  growth.  These  implements  rend  too 
many  of  the  roots.  A  simple  liarrow,  running  lightly, 
and  just  breaking  up  the  slight  suiface  crust  f'ormed  by 
lire  rams  and  dews,  answers  the  one  great  purpose  of 
leiling  ill  air  and  light,  while  it  spares  most  of  the  roots. 
Our  theory  being,  that  one  gieat  object  in  the  tillage  of 
this  crop  is  to  keep  passages  always  open  for  the  admis- 
sii  n  of  light  and  air,  we  have  some  objection  lo  ihe  use 
of  t'le  hoe  immediately  alter  the  plow,  cultivator  or  har- 


L'ETANG  LIME. 

We  have  copied  today  parts  of  a  statement  of  facts 
and  opinions,  which  has  been  made  public  in  relation 
to  this  lime.  Its  excellencies  have  repeatedly  been  men- 
tioned to  us  within  the  last  few  months,  by  persons  ac- 
quainted H  ilh  its  properties,  and  who  had  no  interest  in 
its  sale.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  i.<  a  better  arti- 
cle for  most  purposes,  than  any  other  lime  in  our  market. 

We  allude  lo  it  as  an  article  deserving  the  attention 
of  those  persons  who  are  accustomed  lo  obtain  lime  in 
this  city  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  many  instances 
where  lime  is  applied  to  the  land,  we  believe  that  the 
magnesia  contained  in  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  or  coun- 
teract all  the  desired  influences  of  the  lime  itself,  so  that 
the  application  is  rendered  useless.  Ileie  is  a  lime  en- 
tirely free  fiom  magnesia  and  every  substance  unfavora- 
ble to  vegetation  ;  and  we  ask  those  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  apply  lime  to  their  soils,  whether  it  may  not  be 
advisable  for  them  to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether 
this  would  not  be  to  them  more  profitable  than  the  kinds 
they  have  been  accustomed  lo  use. 


'•  UTILIS  ET  FRAGRANS." 

Such  are  the  epithets  which  out  good  fellow  who  sticks 
the  types  for  us,  applies  to  the  "puppy"  which  Pat 
thooghl  must  have  "  come  from  Welhersfield — lor  ba- 
sides  baing  after  baing  all  over  black  and  all  over  white, 
he  stunk  so  he  could 'nt  smell  him.'" — "  Fragrans''  !  !  I 
Fragrant  is  he  .'  Yes.  But  the  rose,  the  pink,  and  all 
the  swei^t  flowers  appear  before  us  in  blushing  modesty, 
beseeching  us  not  to  permit  a  fiul  odor  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  word  which  has  long  described  their  pe- 
culiar charm.  We  cannot  withstand  the  eloquence  of 
ihese  daughters  of  Flora,  and  WG  say — (ct;*um-fragrans — 
foul  smelling — His  claim  lo  be  called  utilis,  vie  will 
let  pass — trusting  that  that  gentleman  who  last  winter 
longed  to  give  us  a  communication'  upon  a  certain  sub- 
ject, but  was  deterred  by  fear  that  il  would  "smell  too 
loud,"  will  now  come  lo  the  support  of  our  P.  D.,  and 
prove  that  he  has  good  reasons  for  his  choice  of  the  epi- 
thet Utilis. — Be  it  known  that  we,  the  »  ditor,  have  not 
before  vi  nturi'd  to  touch  this  subject,  but  hare  referred 
il  lo  our  P.  D.,  (i.  e  Philologiie  Doctor— or  Doctor  of 
Language  ;)  it  is  there  in  proper"  and  competent  hands, 
and  with  him  we  leave  it. 

*We,  the  ^'P.  D."  aforesaid,  would  like  to  know 
how  OUR  distingiiisherl  friend,  the  Editor,  means  for  OB 
to    lake   that  word  "  proper." — "P.  D.  ' 
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CANKER  WORMS. 

Brigldm,  May  31,  1841. 

Gentlemen. — Tlio  Canker  worms  arc  going  tobo  very 
destructive  tiii.<  seiison,  as  will  he  seen  by  inspectinc 
the  foliage  of  those  kinds  of  trees  that  they  depredate 
upon. 

Last  year  after  we  observed  the  trees  considerably 
geared,  we  .set  men  to  work  upon  one  large  Orchard  df 
trees,  in  what  we  call  the  shoop  pasture,  b;iek  of  the 
Cattle  Fair  Hotel.  The  good  consequences  resulting' 
from  it  was,  we  preserved  the  remaining  part  of  the  fo" 
liage.and  most  if  not  all  of  the  fruit.  The  worm  readily 
falls  to  the  ground,  by  giving  the  limb  a  sudden  motion 
with  the  fist,  or  a  club  prepared  with  something  solt  at 
the  end  of  it,  to  prevent  injury  to  llie  bark. 

The  trees  may  at  the  sanie  time  be  tarred  and  effect- 
ually prevent  their  (the  worms)  ascending  again  If  this 
precaution  is  taken,  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
will  be  prevented,  from  various  causes,  finding  their  way 
to  the  stock  of  the  trees,  and  much  benefit  will  result 
from  this  simple  O])eration,  of  merely  starting  them  from 
the  limbs,  and  breaking  tlu-  web  atlacbed  to  tbem. 

I  will  thank  you  to  show  this  notice  to  our  friend,  Mr 
Putnam,  that  he  may  if  he  thinks  it  expedient  give  some- 
thing in  his  nest  paper  to  influence  the  public  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this,  and  the  ensuing  week,  to  deslrov- 
ing  this  pest  to  Horticulturists. 

Very  truly  your  Friend, 

JNO.  WINSUIP. 
Messrs  J.  Breck  &  Co. 


lb.  50  to  65  c— American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50— Do 
3  4  blood,  washed,  4t  to  4C-Do.  i-o  blood,  washe.l,  3r,  m 
4U— 1-4  aad  eonunon  dn,  35  to  3r -Smyrna  Hbcep,  washed, 
ao  to  23- Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14— l)en','asi  .Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayies  uripuked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
Iamb  43  10  40— Ao.  i  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 


—No  3  do  ilo  18  to  20. 


THEKMOMETRICAL. 

Reported  for  the  New  Erigl.irnl  Fanner. 
Raniteof  the  rhermometer  at  ilie  (iardeuof  the  proprietors 


of  the  New  England   Farmer,  r,riE;lqion,  Mass 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  May  SO. 


in  a  shaded 


May,  1841.        |  5,A.M.  |  12, M.  |  7,P.M.  |   Wind. 

Monday,  24        S9  83      |      70  N. 

Tuesday,  25         68  82  6S  S.  W. 

Wednesday,       26        61  68  63  S.  W. 

Theisday,  27        56  80  67  S.  E 

Friday,  28        62  81  73  S.  VV. 

Sal  irday,  29         61  72  52  N.  E 

Sunday,  30        50  60  66  N.  E. 

The  weather  has  been  fine  for  ten  days  past,  and  vegeta- 
tion has  made  very  rapid  growth.  Apple  Trees  ia  blossom 
and  quite  full,  considering  the  great  crop  we  had  last  year. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET. —MoNiiAT,  May  31,  1841. 
Reitonefl  for  the  New  Enclnn,!  Fnriner. 

At  Market  ^95  Beef  Cattle,  30  pair  ol  VVnrkin" 
Oxen,  20  Cows  and  Calves,  760  Swine.  30  Beef  Cattle 
remain  unsold. 

VtiiCES.— Beef  Cattle — Prices  have  further  declined. 
We  quote  First  quality,  f G  75  a  7  00.  Second  quality" 
§6  25  a  0  50.      Third'qualiiy,  a:.5  25  a  6  00. 

Working  Oj:cn.— Sales  $50,  $.^8,  $(;a,  $75,  $88,  $90, 
$100,  and  $105.  -f     ,  w     ,  w     >  «•     , 

Coins  and  Catees.— Sales,  $23,  $27,  $33,  $37,  and 
$40. 

S7m>!c.— Lots  to  peddle  5  1-8  and  5  1-4  for  sows,  and 
6  1-8  and  (3  1-4  for  barrows.  A  lot  large  barrows  at 
5  1-2.     At   retail   from  6  to  8. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  g-n-al  care,  weekly 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  verv  little  in  market.  Red  Top 
new  seed  by  the  bag  50  to  5.5  c.  Clover— Northern  13c' 
—Southern,  8  to  9  c.  Flax  Seed,  Si,  37  to  1  50  bu.  '  Lu- 
cerne, 2.)  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  Sj  37— Genesee  S5  os—Ohio 
36  12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  none — Round  Yel- 
low 63— Southern  Flat  Yellow  60— While  64. —  Rye— 
Northern  60  to  65— Southern  50  to  55.  Oats  — Southern  35 
to  33— Northern  33  to  40. 

PROVISIONS.  Beef-Mess  Slo  50  to  n  Ot)— Prime 
S6  50— No.  1  S9  00.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  oo— 
Mess  Si 3  00.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  Ih— Southern 
none.  Lard— Boston  9  c  per  lb.— Snuihern,  8  to  8  1  a' 
Butter— Lump  18  to  22- Firkin  12  to  18— Shipnin='  8  to  14' 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  to  6  c.— Pigs  5  c.  ' 

HAY,   per  ton.  S20  to  22  50- Eastern   Screwed   S17  no 

CHEESE-Old  11  c.-New8. 

EGGS,  11  a  12. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  but  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.    Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  w^hed 


JIASSACm  SETTS  HORTICUI.TIU AI.  SOCIETY 

A  slated  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  said  Society, 
on  Saturday  next,  Juie  5,  at  1 1  0  clock,  A    M. 

E.M.RICHARDS, 
Juiie2^  Kgeording  Secretary. 


DAHt,IA    POLES. 

500  dozens  of  Dahlia  and  Bean  Poles.  Also,  2000  feet 
L'op'l''^7,*''  '^  '"'"'  ^"'^^  '"  '"'glh,  for  sale  by  MOSES 
t<HE.\(-.H..lR.,  Maine  wharf.  Broad  st.  near  the  bottom  of 
Summer  st.  6w  June  2 


FOR    SALE. 

^  GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  who  has  been  honored  with  the 
Second  and  First  Slate  premiums  in  1839,  at  Worcester  and 
at  Concord  m  1.S40,  by  the  Committees  appointed  by  the 
State,  for  awardins  such  premiums,  is  of  Durham  Breed,  was 
imported  as  most  superior  stock,  and  is  thought  by  iudfos 
to  possess  more  valuable  points,  than  any  to  be  found  in  anv 
other  animal  of  the  kind. 

Also,  two  voiing  Bulls,  Sired  by  the  above,  their  Dams  are 
imported  and  of  the  best  possible  blood. 

For   further  information   apply    to    CHARLES  WIL- 
LARD  2d,  Still  River  Village,  Harvard.        4w      June  2 


GRINDSTONKS. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grind<^toi'fs 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMBAKH 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  hiy.  Novl? 


.Tust  received  frnr 
for  Fences  or  other 
CO.,  No.  62  North  Market  st 


PENCE   CHAINS. 

England,  10,000  feet  Chains,  suitable 
purposes.     For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  & 
April  21 


DURHAM  COW    FOR  SALE. 

A  young  full  bb  odcd  Durham   Cow   and  her  calf— a  very 

Apply  to  EDWARD 


desirable  animal  in  every  particular. 


T1TCOMB,Jr.,  Newburyport 


May  5 


S1VEET  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  and  lor  sale  by  J.  BRECK^t  CO 
of  Sweet  Potato  Slips.     No  62,  North  Market  st.    ' 
April  23. 


1  supply 


CLkVER    &    RED   TOP. 

50  tierces  and  100  bbls.  Prime  Clover. 
200  Bags  Redlnp.  new  seed. 

50  bbls.  Herds  Grass  prime  quality,  for  sale  by 
"•'"•■"''  "'  J.  BRECK  &  Co. 


March  24 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS.  &c 

The  Proprietors  '-.f  the  New  Eneland  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Store  No.  51  and  52  North  Market  street 
would  inform  their  customers  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  as.sortment  of  A^ri 
cultuial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  m  the  Unfted 
States.     Part  of  which  are  the  following  : 

Howard's 


1000  Howard's    Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do,  do. 
200  Cultivators. 
100  Greene's  Straw  Cutters. 
60  Willis'       do.         do. 
100  Common    do.        do. 
100     Willis'     Patent     Corn 

Shellers. 
50  Common        do        do. 
2o0  Willis'  Seed  .Sowers. 
50      "     Vegetable  Cutters 
60  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
1 00  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz.  Scythe  Sbmes. 
3000    '•    Austin's  Rifles. 
MaVch  17. 


100  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 
150    "    Common        do 
100    "    Spades. 
500    "     Grass  .Scythes 
30(1    "     P.iient  S'naiths. 
200    "    Common    do. 
500    "     Hav  Rakes. 
200    "     Garden  do. 
200    "     Manure  Forks. 
300    "     Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100         Draft       do. 
600  Tie  up    do. 

60  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 

25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


PLUMS,  PEARS,  GOOSBERRIES,  &c. 

Just  received  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  from  Lon- 
don, a  fine  assortment  of  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  which  are 
oflTered  at  reduced  prices. 

Gooseberries,  White  and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
every  article  lu  the  Nursery  line  furnished  at  short  notice. 
JOS  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  52  North   Market  Boston. 
April  7,  1841. 


WILLIS'S  LATP;Sr   IMPROVED  SEED  SOWER. 


Willis's  latest  Improved  Seed  Sower,  invonted  the  last  sea 

nn;  one  of  the   most  perfect  machines  ever  introduced  f"; 

he  ,  irpose.     In  using  this  machine,  the  farmer  marbe  ce 

am  Iha    hi^  see.l  is  put   into    the   ground,  and  at  the  same 

lime  1,1  the  best  possible  manner.     There   has   been  a  ""rat 

difTicultyin   machines   lor  sowins;  jarden   seeds     the?  ire 

very  apt  to  clog  up  and  the  farmer  misht  go  over  an  acre  ^f 

land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  ihis;  Us  so 

cons  rucled  that  it  cannot  possibly  cdog.    I„  using  this  sow" 

e  ,  the  farmer  can  save  one  half  ofhis  seed,  and  d'o  the  wTk 

at  I,  ss  than  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the  comnK.n    way  of 

so  .ving  seeds,  and  have  ,t  done  in  a  much  better  mrnner 

It  opens  the  furrow,  drop,  the  seed,  and   covers   it   over  and 

rolls  them  down.     It  will    sow  almost  anv  kind   of  Garden 

Seeds;  say  Rula  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzel.  Turnips,   Ca?ots 

Bees    Parsnips,  Onions,      It    ,s   highly   recommended   by 

a  grea   number  of  persons    who   used    it  the   past   season 

borsaleat   t^e  N.  E.    Agricultural   Warehouse   and   Seed 

mVA  31  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


Brighton,  near  Boston, 
SiiualcU  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
Hoad,—b  miles  from  the  city. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  extensive  nursery  be" 
eave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  thai 
Ihey  are  ready  to  furnish  orders  to  any  amount, 
lor  Forest  Trees,  mdigenuous  and  exotic 

Pn,       1.      K       ni"   '^^^S?'  '"'^lu'lin?  all    the    varieties    of 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 

Vines— Shrubs.  Green  House  Plants,  &c 

C;atalogues_may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nurscn-. 

I  rees  carefully  packed,  to  ensure  safety  in  long  voyases 

Orders  left  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store  of  j!  Bbeck  & 
Co.  Nos  51  and  52,  Norlh  Market  street,  will  be  delivered 
the  day  lollowing. 

Letters  containing  orders,  addressed  to   the   subscribers, 

p  .  , ,      „         •      „      ,  3.&iF.  WINSHIP.   ' 

tirighlon  Nurseries,  March  24,  1841. 


^iP'' 


PEAR,  PLUM,  GRAPE  VINES,  &C. 

300O  Pear  Tree*,  of  the  most  approved  kinds 
2000  Plum  Trees,  of  the  most  approved  kinds 

and  extra  size— many  of  them  have  borne   this 

season. 

Apple,  Cherry  aud  Peach  Trees,  ofdiflerent 


40^0  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines,  from  C  to  15  feet 
high  ;  most  of  ihem  have  borne  fruit.  Black  Hamburt' 
Sweetwater,  Pond's.  °' 

30,000  Giant  Asparagus  Roots. 

Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  of  good  kinds. 

6000  Wibnot's  Early  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plants,  late'v  intro- 
duced. ' 

2000  Cherry  and  Pear  Stocks  ;  1000  Plums 3  Roses,  &c  of 
all  kinds. 

All  orders  sent  to  the  subscriber  at  Carabridoeport  o-  left 
with  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO.,  will  meet  with  immediate 
attention. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 


SAMUEL  POND. 


additii 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &e 

NUBSERV    OF    WILLIAM    KENttlCK. 

12,000  Pear  and  Plum  Trees.— Large  and  new 
ions  of  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  have  lately 
een  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike 
new  to  our  country,  and  very  extraordinary. 
Such  have  been  the  selections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  subscriber  in  Europe,  and  in  person,  during  the 
last  Autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved;  those  kinds 
already  well  known  amongst  us  being  identified  by  him  by 
the  wood  and  the  leaf. 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  left  with  Joseph 
Breck  &  Co.,  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  he  promptly 
attended  to,  and  Trees,  when  so  ordered,  will  be  securely 
packed  for  safe  transportation  to  distant  places. 

WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
Nonantum  Hill,  Newton,  near  Boston,  March  2. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


JLNE  a,  1841. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHAT  SHOULD  PARENTS  DO  WITH 
THEIR   15()YS? 

Many  parents  have  sons,  wliom,  when  tliey  ar- 
rive at  years  of  discretion,  tlicy  are  uncertain  what  to 
do  with.  For  instance  a  respectable  mechanic  lias 
a  good  stout,  hearty,  well  disposed  son,  whom  he 
wishes  to  bring  up  respectably.  If  he  is  in  cosy 
circMinstanccs,  he,  somehow  or  other  seems  to  think 
that  his  son  must  be  brought  up  to  some  higher 
business  than  a  mechanic.  He  therefore  concludes 
that  he  m\ist  send  Wnn  to  college,  and  make  him  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  clergyman,  and  the  honest 
well  meanmg  parent  labors  hard  to  earn  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  education,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  liim  respectable,  to  make  him 
take  a  higher  rank  in  the  world  tlian  that  of  a  n)e- 
chanic.  Here  is  a  great  mistake.  When  the 
boy  leaves  college,  what  is  he  to  do  .'  He  is  then 
just  qualified  for  nothing.  He  turns  pedagogue 
for  a  while.  He  beats  learning  into  the  youth- 
ful progeny,  but  few,  very  few,  think  of  pursuing 
the  business  of  a  school  master  as  a  permanent 
profession.  After  continuing  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
he  quits  it,  and  commences  the  study  of  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  Here  are  three  or  four  years 
spent  in  preparing  to  become  a  professional  man, 
and  at  much  additional  expence  to  his  father.  He 
at  last  is  admitted  to  the  bar,  or  receives  a  degree 
of  M.  D.,  or  is  licensed  to  preach.  'J'lie.next  thing 
is  to  get  a  living  by  the  profession  he  has  chosen, 
and  this  is  not  so  ecsy  a  matter.  All  the  learned 
professions  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  room  for  new  beginners.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  yoimg  aspirant  for  eminence, 
drags  along,  without  getting  business  enough  to 
pay  the  rent  of  an  office.  Year  after  year  he  toils, 
or  would  toil,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  do,  without 
making  half  enough  to  pay  his  own  expenses. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  some,  whose  superior  intel- 
lect and  commanding  talents,  will  enable  them  to 
rise  at  once  to  eminence,  and  to  command  a  busi- 
ness which  will  render  them  independent ;  but 
these  cases  are  few  and  far  between. 

When  such  do  occur,  the  superiority  of  mental 
power  will  shine  out  beforehand,  and  should  be 
fostered.  But  the  propensity  which  some  mechan- 
ics have  of  bringing  their  s(ms  up  at  college  to 
make  them  more  respectable,  we  think  to  be  a  great 
error.  It  is  injuring  a  son  more  than  it  is  benefit- 
ting him  unless  some  extraordinary  mental  energy 
displays  itself  in  the  youth.  He  goes  through 
college,  and  thence, 

"  Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce," 
he  is  just  fitted   for — what  ?       He    has   spent    the 
best  part  of   his  youthful   days,  in    qualifying  him- 
self for  a  profession   from  which  he    cannot  gain  a 
living,  or  at  least  but  a  very  scanty  one. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  as  the  professions  now 
are,  we  should  say  to  mechanics,  and  indeed  to 
professional  men,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  give  your  sons  a  good  education,  and 
then  put  them  as  apprentices  to  some  respectable 
mechanical  business.  'I  hey  will  then  as  soon  as 
the  time  of  their  apprenticeship  is  expired  be  inde- 
pendent, capable  of  earning  an  honest  living  at 
once.  The  profession  of  a  mechanic,  is  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  respectable,  thanivs  to  the 
good  sense  and  good  judgment  of  the  present  age, 
and  it  can  no  longer  be  thrown  out  as  a  mark  of 
reproach,  you  are  a  mechanic,  or  the  son  of  a 
nieclnnic.      It  is  on  the  contrary  an  honor. 


As  the  question  has  been  recently  discussed 
among  a  few  mechanics,  what  they  should  do  with 
their  sons,  we  would  repeat,  give  them  a  good 
education  and  then  bring  iheui  up  as  mechanics  or 
farmers,  if  you  wish  to  ensure  them  a  comfortable, 
honorable,  and  independent  living  and  station  in 
society. — Boston  Transcript. 


GARDESf  SKEDS, 

For  sale  liy  Joseph  Bheck  &  Co.  at  >he  New  Englani> 
Farmer  OrncE,  \o.  51  and  52  i\'orth  Market  St.  Kos. 
Ion.  The  i^ul'scriliers  wuukl  inform  the  public  that  '.hey 
have  now  on  hand  ihe  l:iri;est  r-olleclion  of  seeds  evrr  he- 
fore  offereci  hy  sale  in  this  rity.  embracin?  every  v.irielv 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Ganleii,  and  Ornamental  F'-)wer  Scedis 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Clnriaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  I'rom  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  hnvi.-in 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  olitain  such  as  are  pure  mid 
"jenuine.  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  ourcislo 
mers  and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  salislat- 
lory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orleis  ni 
season.  Boxes  for  relailini;  from  Sdoll.^.  and  upwards 
will  he  sent  out  on  commission  nllowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  hack  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
promitt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 
Sugar  Beet.  Ruta  Raga. 

Manire!  Wurtzel.  Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

NewRed  Globe  do.  }  superior      White  Tankard  Turnip. 
Yellow  do.  5  varieties.     Red  do. 

Carrot  Lon^  Orange.  Red  Round  do. 

"      Altrinsbam.  White  do. 

"      New  White, extra  fine.     While  Glohe  do. 
Pumpkin,  sorts.  Green  Round  do. 

Wheat— various  sorts.  Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Biirlev,  do.  Puckwheat. 

Rye,  do.  Broom  Corn. 

Potatoes,  do.  Millet. 

Indian  Corn,  do.  Buckthorn.    I    ^^^  Hedges 

Oats,  do.  Locust.  i  ' 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
S'Tts,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties.  Cucumber  do,  Cress,  Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Marlynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium.  Okra, 
Onion'of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsirp,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhuljarb  for  tarts.  Radish  of  sorts. 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thyme.  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sa?e.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavnry.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing  all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  he  accftmmodated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  .^0  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  ore  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  Thc'-e 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  anv  part  of  Ihe  U. 
States.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  b<  art! 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  Iny  the  furrow  completely  orc.r. 
turning  in  every  particle  of  grass  or  stubble,  andteaving  Ihe 
ground  in  tlic  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  w(uks  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  with  respect  to 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say. 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Prouty  &  Mears,  bul  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rocky, 
EEGiN  WITH   Mr.  Howard's.' 

At  the  above  mentioned  trial  the  Howard  Pl'^ugh  did 
more  work,  icith  the  same  power  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  other  turned  more  ihan  twentyse .'en 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  ihe 
Howard  Plough  turned  iwenlynine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
ihe  same  power  of  team  .'  Allackaowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  leen  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  he  renewed  without 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside;  this  shoe  likewise  secuies 
the  mould  hoard  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  S6  to  S|5.  A  Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  alioiit 
SiO  50,  and  with  ciitter  Si,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  $2  50 
extra. 

The  ahove  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Nos.  51  &  52  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSKPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


DRAFT  AXO  TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just   received  by    Packet   Coromanda, 
400   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  for  Ploughing. 
200     "      Truck  and  leading  Chains. 
200     "      Draft  Chains.     For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO., 
.\o.  52  North  Market  st.  April  21 

TYK  rP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  by  Packet  Coromamla,  500  Chains  for  tye- 
iiig  up  Cattle. 

These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derdv,  Esq.  of  Salem, 
and  Col.  Jachues,  for  the  piirpnse  of  securing  cattle  to  the 
stall,  are  found  to  be  the  safest  and  most  i-mivenient.  mode 
of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the  stanchion. 

For  sate  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No   52  North  Market  si. 

PURE  SPERM  Oil,. 

ED.MUND  T  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  No-  101  State  St, 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  Winter,  .Springand  Fall  .'^perm  Oil, 
hicached  and  unbleached  ;  which  they  warrant  to  be  of 
the  best  quality   and    to   burn  without  crusiipg. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 
Boston,  Jan.  1,  1841.  isly 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  WOOD,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  from  Blossom  St.,  to  69  Carver  St.  All  orders  left 
at  his  house,  or  at  the  stable  of  Wm.  Forbes,  No.  7  Sudfjury 
St.,  will  he  promptly  attended  to,  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
eilged.  All  diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle  or  Swine,  are  attend- 
ed to.     Also,  castrating  and  spaying. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  for 
his  services,  and  are  unacquainted  with  his  practice,  be  is 
pnliicly  permitted  to  relet  to  the  following  gentlemen  who 
nave  employed  him  for  a  number  of  years  past. 


Wm.  Forbes, 
Win.  J.  Niles, 
Joshua  Seward, 
J.  B.  Read, 
James  F.  Fullham, 
Wm   P.  Loring, 
Joseph  C.  Pray. 
Boston,  April  28. 


Williams  &  Pearson, 
Geo.  Meacham, 
S.  K.  Bayley, 
L.  IMaynard, 
Isa.ic  Foster, 
Artemas  White, 
Brown  &  Sevrence. 


DUVBLE    DAHI.IAS. 

We  have  for   sale    a   very  larg  •   collection   of  the  fnest 


Double  Dahlias,  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts. 
&  CO.,  No.  52,  North  Market  St. 


J.   BRECK 

Apnl23 


HERB\CEOt  S  PI>ANTS. 

J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful Herbaceous  Plants,  including  20  varieties  Phlox,  Pe- 
rennial Cop  opsis  of  sorts,  Delphinium.  Campanulas  in 
great  varieiy,  Double  Pinks,  Dracocepbalums,  Double  Scar- 
let Lychnes,  Double  Ragged  Rohhin,  Spireas  of  sorts,  Iris  do. 
with  a  great  varieiy  of  others.  Also,  Honeysuckles,  Roses, 
and  other  ornamental  Shrubs. 


NEW    KNGLAND    FARMER. 

A     WEKKLT     PAPER. 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  com! 
into  the  hands  of  the  snbsrribrr,  be  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publishers  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  price  (i( 
ihe  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  the  terms  will  bo  $2 
ner  vear  in  advance,  or  #2  50  if  not  paid  within  thirtiT 
dayj.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  ]i. Poslinastors  are  required  by    law  to    frank  all 

Rubscriptiona  and   remittances    for   newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 
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N.    E.    FARMER, 


From  Liebig'g  Organic  Cliemislrjr. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ACTION  OP  HUMUS. 

All  plants  and  vegetable  structures  undergo  two 
processes  of  decomposition  after  death.  One  of 
these  is  named  fermenfation,  the  other  decay,  putre- 
faction, or  eremacausis* 

(Eremacaiisis  is  the  art  of  gradual  combination 
of  the  combustible  elements  of  a  body  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air;  a  slow  combustion  or    oxidation 

The  conversion  of  wood  into  humus,  the  formation 
of  acetic  acid  out  of  alcohol,  nitrification,  and  nu- 
merous other  processes,  are  of  this  nature.  Vege- 
table juices  of  every  kind,  parts  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  moist  sawdust,  blood,  &c.,  cannot 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  without  suffering  immediate- 
ly a  progressive  change  of  color  and  properties, 
during  which  oxygen  is  absorbed.  The  property 
of  suffering  this  change  is  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  by  substances  which  contain  nitrogen.) 

Decay  is  a  slow  process  of  combustion,  a  pro- 
cess, therefore,  in  which  the  combustible  parts  of  a 
plant  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  decay  of  woody  fibre  (the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  all  plants,)  is  accompanied  by  a  phenomenon 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  substance,  in  contact 
with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  converts  the  latter  into  an 
equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  decay  ceases 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  oxygen.  If  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  removed,  and  oxygen  replaced,  its  de- 
cay recommences,  that  is,  it  again  converts  oxyo-en 
into  carbonic  acid.  Woody  fibre  consists  of  car- 
l)orj  and  the  elements  of  water;  and  if  we  judce 
jnly  from  the  products  formed  during  its  decompo- 
sition, and  from  those  formed  by  pure  i:harcoal 
Jurned  at  a  high  temperature,  we  might  conclude 
hat  the  causes  were  the  same  in  both  :  the  decay 
)f  woody  fibre-proceeds,  therefore,  as  if  no  hydro- 
fen  or  oxygen  entered  into  its  composition. 

A  very  long  time  is  required  for  the  completion 
)f  this  process  of  combustion,  and  the  presence  of 
vator  is  necessary  for  its  maintenance  :  alkalies 
iroinole  it,  but  acids  retard  it;  all  antiseptic  sub- 
tances,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  the  mercurial 
alts,  empyreumatic  oils,  &c.,  cause  its  complete 
essation. 

Woody  fibre.  In  a  state  of  decay,  is  the  siibstante 
ailed  humus. 

The  conversion  of  woody  fibre  into  the  substan- 
es  termed  humus  and  mould  is,  on  account  of  its 
ifluence  on  vegetation,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
le  processes  of  decomposition  which  occur  in  na- 
ire. 

Decay  is  net  less  important  in  another  point  of 
iew  ;  for,  by  means  of  its  influence  on  dead  vegc- 
ible  matter,  the  oxygen  which  plants  retained 
uring  life,  is  again  restored  lo  the  atmosphere. 

The  decomposition  of  woody  fibre  is    etTected  in 


three  forms,  the   results  of  which   are  different,  so    the  roots  and  by  the  organs  above  ground   and  ad- 
that  it  is    necessary  to  consider  each  separately.       |  ..  ■-  ' 

The    first  lakes    place   when    it  is    in  the  moist 


'I  he  wi.rd  eremacausis  was   proposed  by    ihe  author 
niP  lime  sincu,  in  order  to   e-tplain    the    Irue  nature  of 

itrelaction  :  it  is  compounded  from    two    Greek  words 

jniljiog  slow  combustion. —  Tr. 


condition,  and  subject  to  free,  uninterrupted  access 
of  air;  the  second  occurs  when  air  is  excluded  ; 
and  the  third  when  the  wood  is  covered  with  wa- 
ter, and  in  contact  with  putrefying  organic  matter. 
It  is  known  that  woody  fibre  may  be  kept  under 
water  or  in  dry  air,  for  thousands  of  years  without 
suffering  any  appreciable  change ;  but  that  when 
brought  into  contact  with  air  in  the  moist  condi- 
tion, it  converts  the  oxygen  surroundini;  it  into  the 
same  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  itself  gradu- 
ally changed  into  ii  yrllowish  brown,  or  black  mat- 
ter, of  a  loose  texture. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure, 
240  parts  of  dry  sawdust  of  oak  wood  convert  10 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  into  the  same  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  contains  3  parts,  by  weight, 
of  carbon;  while  the  weight  of  the  sawdust  is  di- 
minished by  1,5  parts.  Hence  12  parts  by  weight, 
of  water,  are  at  the  same  time  separated  from  the 
elements  of  the  wood, 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  pure  woody 
fibre  contains  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water. 
Humus,  however,  is  not  produced  by  the  decay  of 
pure  woody  fibre,  but  by  that  of  wood  which  con- 
tains foreign  soluble  and  insoluble  organic  substan- 
ces, besides  its  essential  constituent. 

Humus  acts  in  the  same  manner  in  a  soil  per- 
meable to  air  as  in  the  air  itself:  it  ia  a  continued 
source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  emits  very  slowly. 
An  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  surrounds  every  par- 
ticle of  decaying  liiiinus.  The  cultivation  of  land, 
by  tilling  and  loosening  the  soil,  causes  a  free  and 
unobstructed  access  of  air.  An  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid  is,  therefore, "contained  in  every  fertile 
soil,  and  is  the  first  and  most  important  food  for  the 
young  plants  which  grow  in  it. 

In  spring,  when  those  organs  of  plants  are  ab- 
sent, which  nature  has  appointed  for  the  assump- 
tion of  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  the  com- 
ponent substance  of  thi!  seeds  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  the  roots.  Each  new 
radicle  fibril  which  a  plant  acquires,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  constituting  at  the  same  time  a  mouth,  a  Fung, 
^r)d  a  stomach.  The  roots  perform  the  functions 
of  the  leaves  from  the  first  moment  of  their  forma- 
tion ;  they  extract  from  the  soil  their  proper  nutri- 
ment,  namely,  the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the 
humus. 

By  loosening  the  soil  which  surrounds  young 
plants,  we  favor  the  access  of  air,  and  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  quan- 
tity of  their  food  is  diminished  by  every  difficulty 
which  opposes  the  renewal  of  air.  A  plant 
itself  effects  this  change  of  air  at  a  certain  period 
of  its  growth.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  protects 
the  undecayed  humus  from  further  change,  is  ab- 
sorbed and  taken  away  by  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
roots,  and  by  the  roots  themselves  ;  this  is  replaced 
by  atmospheric  air,  by  which  process  the  decay  is 
renewed,  and  a  fresh  portion  ol  carbonic  acid  form- 


vances  rapidly  to  maturity. 

When  a  plant  is  quite  matured,  and  when  the 
organs  by  which  it  obtains  food  from  the  atmos- 
phere, are  formed,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  ig 
no  further  required. 

Deficiency  of  moisture  in  the    soil,  or   its  com- 
plete dryness,  does  not  now  check  the  growth  of  a 
plant,  provided  it   receives  from    the    dew  and   the 
atmosphere  as  much  as  is  requisite  for  the    process 
of  assimilation.      During  the  heat  of  summer  it  de- 
rive.<  its  carbon  exclusively    from  the    atmosphere. 
We  do  not  know  what  height   and   strength  na- 
ture has  allotted  to  plants  ;   we  are  acquainted  only 
with  the  size  which  tlicy  usually  attain.      Oaks  are 
shown  both  in  London  andi  Amsterdam,  as  remarka- 
ble curiosities,  which  have- been  reared  by  Chinese 
gardeners,  and  are    only    one    foot   and  a    half  in 
height,  although  (heir  trunks,  barks,  leaves,  branch- 
es,   and    whole  liabitqs,    evince  a    venerable  age. 
The.  small  turnip,  grown  at  Teltow,*  when  placed 
in  a  soil  which  yields  as    much   nourishment  as    it 
i;an  take  up,  increases  to  several  pounds  in  weitrht 
The  size  of  a  plant  is  proportional  to  the  surface 
of  Ihe  organs  which  are  destined  to  convey  food  to  it. 
A  plant  gains  another  mouth  and  stomach  with  eve- 
ry new  fibre  of  root  and  every  new  leaf. 

The  power  which  roots  possess  of  taking  up 
nourishment,  does  not  cease  as  long  as  nutriment 
is  present.  When  the  food  of  a  plant  is  in  greater 
quantity  than  its  organs  require  for  their  own  per- 
fect development,  the  superfluous  nutriment  is  not 
returned  to  the  soil,  but  is  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  organs.  At  the  side  of  a  cell  already- 
formed,  another  cell  arises  ;  at  the  side  of  a  twin- 
and  leaf,  a  new  twig  and  leaf  are  developed.  These 
new  parts  could  not  have  been  formed  had  there 
not  been  an  excess  of  nourishment.  The  sugar 
and  mucilage  produced  in  the  seeds,  form  the  nu- 
triment of  the  young  plants,  and  disappear  during 
the  development  of  the  buds,  green  sprouts,  and 
leaves. 

The  power  of  absorbing' nutriment  from  the  at- 
mosphere, with  which  the  leaves  of  plants  are  en- 
dowed, being  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their 
surface,  every  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of 
these  parts  is  necessarily  attended  with  an  increase 
of  nutritive  power,  and  a  consequent  further  devel- 
opment of  new  leaves  and  branches.  Leaves, 
twigs,  and  branches,  when  completely  matured,  aa 
they  do  not  become  larger,  do  not  need  food  for 
their  support.  For  their  existence  as  organs,  they 
require  only  the  means  necessary  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  special  functions  to  which  they  are 
destined  by  nature  ;  they  do  not  exist  on  their  own 
account. 

We  know  that  the  functions  of  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  plants  are  to  absorb  carbonic  acid, 
and  with  the  aid  of  light  and  moisture,  to  appro- 
priate its  carbon.  These  processes  are  continually 
in  operation  :  they  commence  with  the  first  forma- 


ed. 


"Teltow  is  a  village  near  Berlin,  where  small  lurnipa 
are  cultivated  in  n  sandy  soil:  ihey  are  much  esteemed, 
A  plant  at  this  time   receives  its  food  both  by  I  and  weigh  rarely  above  one  ounce. 


NEW    E  N  G  L  A  x\  D    FARMER, 


jtuite:  ».  l^4I. 


„on  of  t'hpT^i^^^^T^do  not  ce.se  with  ihdTi^r-  lis  know,,,  however,  to  possess  the  power  of  con- 
Tt  delelpnrt:  But  the  new  p,.o.,uc,s  nns,n,  den.n,  ,as.s  within  iU  ^'^^>^:;^[^^:^:^l 
from  this  continued  assinulatinn,  are  no  longer  e,n-  carbon.c  acd.  And  ,t  .s  by  v  rt,  e  of  *>.  P°^^^^ 
Ployed  bv  the  perfect  leaves  ,n  the.r  own  increase :  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  suppl.ed  .n  charcoal  ex 
ployeu  oy  lut,  ,  Immns.  w  th   an  atmosphere   of  carbonn 


they  serve  for  the  formation  of  woody  fibre,  and  are 
the  solid  matters  of  similar  composition.  Tiie 
leaves  now  produce  sugar,  a,iiylin  or  starch,  and 
acids,  which  were  previously  formed  by  the  roots 
when  lliey  were  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  stem,  buds,  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant 


actly  as  in  liumus,  with  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid  and  air,  which  is  renewed  as  quickly  as  it  is 
abstracted. 

In  charcoal  powder,  which  had  been  used  for 
this  ])urpose  by  Lul<as  for  several  years,  Buchner 
found  a  brown  substance  soluble  in  alkalies.     This 


r<  stern    buds   leaves  anu  urancnes  oj  um    iiani, .■       <      „ 

Tteo;.ansol-„ss,milation.at  this  period  of  their    substance  was  evidently    due  to  the  secret, on  f,om 
life   recei"^ve  more  nourish.nent  from  the  al.nosphere  |  the  roots  of  the  plants  whjch  grew  hi  it. 

llio,  i%.v>,.  ....  „„J  A       nloi.t  ril,.<-oil    in     n    closed    vei 


than  they  employ  in  their  own  sustenance,  ana 
when  the  formation  of  the  woody  substance  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  extent,  the  expenditure  of  the 
nutriment,  the  supply  of  which  still  remains  the 
same,  takes  a  new  direction,  and  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced. Th»  functions  of  tlie  leaves  of  most  plants 
cea,se  upon  the  ripeninir  of  their  fruit,  because  the 
products  of  their  action  are  no  longer  needed. 
They  now  yield  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  generally  suffer  therefrom  n 
change  in  color,  and  fall  ofi'. 

A°peculiar  "  transformation"  of  tlie  matters  con- 
tained in  all    plants  takes    place  in   the  period  be- 
tween blossoming    and  the    ripening   of  the    fruit; 
new  compounds  are   p,-oduced,  which  furnish  con- 
stituents of  the  blossoms,   fruit,  and  seed.     An  or- 
ganic chemical  "  transformation"  is  the    separation 
of  the  elements  of  one  or  several  combinations,  and 
their  reunion  into  two  or  several  others,  which  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  elements,  either   grouped 
in  another  manner,  or  in  ditTerent  proportions.       Of 
two    compounds  formed  in    consequence  of   s,ich  a 
change,  one    remains  as  n   component    part  of  the 
blossom  or  fruit,    while  the    other  is   separated  by 
the  roots   in   the    form  of   excrenientilious   matter. 
No  process  of  nutrition  can  be  conceived  to  subsist 
in  animals  or   vegetables,  without   a    separation  of 
effete   matters.     We  know,  indeed,  that  an  organ- 
ized body  cannot  generate  substances,  but  can  only 
chantre  the  mode  of  their  combination,  and  that  its 
sustenance    and    reproduction     depend     upon    the 
chemic;:!    transformation  of  the   matters  which  are 
employed  as    its  nutriment,   and  which    contain  its 
own  constituent  elements  ■ 

Whatever  we  regard  asthe  cause  of  these  trans- 
formations, whether  the  Fital  PrincipU,  Increase  of 
Tempemture ,  Ligltl,  Gnhanism,  or  any  otlier  i,iflu- 
ence,  the  act  of  transforinatioii  is  a  purely  chemi- 
cal process.  Combinntion  and  Decompusitiun  can 
take  place  only  when  the  eh^ments  are  disposed  to 
these  changes.  That  which  chemists  name  nffinity 
indicates  only  the  degree  in  which  they  possess 
this  disposition.  It  will  be  shown,  when  consider- 
inn-  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
that  every  disturbance  of  the  mutual  attraction  sub- 
sisting between  the  elements  of  a  body,  gives  rise 
to  transformation.  The  elements  arrange  them- 
selves according  to  the  degrees  of  their  reciprocal 
attraction   into    new   combinations,    which  are   in 


A  plant  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  in  which  the 
air,  and  therefore  the  carbonic,  acid,  cannot  be  re- 
newed,  dies  exactly  as  it  would  do  in  the  vacuum 
of  an  air-pump,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or 
carbonic  acid,  even  though  its  roots  be  fixed  in  the 
richest  mould. 

Plants  do  not,  however,  attain  maturity,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  charcoal  powder,  when 
they  are  moistened  with  pure  distilled  water  in- 
stead of  rain  or  river  water.  Rain  water  iiuist,^ 
therefore,  contain  within  it  one  of  the  essentials  ot 
vegetable  life  ;  and  it  will  be  shown,  that  this  is 
the  presence  of  n  compound  containing  nitrogen, 
the  exclusion  of  which  entirely  deprives  humus  and 
charcoal  of  their  influence  upon  vegetation. 


[From  'Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.'] 

AGRICULTURAL      SEMINARY,     AT 
ANDOVER. 

V/e  have  been  requested  to  present  the  follow- 
ing noLice  of  a  course  of  study  contemplated  in  the 
Teachers'  Seminary,  at  the  South  Pai-ish  in  Ando- 
ver.  It  so  fully  harmonizes  with  the  views  expres- 
sed in  Dr.  Nichols'  essay,  and  is  so  well  calcula- 
ted to  meet  what  we  consider  the  present  wai,ts  of 
the  community,  that  we  cheerfully  recommend  the 
institution  to  those,  who  are  desirous  of  educa. 
ting  their  sons  to  be  intelligent  and  independent 
farmeis.  At  a  time  when  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  our  country  feel  it  their  highest  honor,  that 
they  arcfarnurs  ;  and,  when  all  the  lenrntd  pro- 
fessions, so  called,  are  over  stocked,  it  becomes  us, 
farmers,  to  consider  what  is  the  best  manner  of  ed- 
ucating our  sons. 

"Arrangements  have  been  made  to  introduce 
scientific  agriculture  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  ; 
one  of  the  teacheis  has  been  engaged,  during  the 
past  winter,  in  investigating  agricul.ural  chemistry, 
with  a  view  to  give  instruction  on  the  subject,  and 
to  prepare  a  text  book  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
Instruction  will  be  given  on  the  subject  the  coming 
term,  which  conimences  March  25th,  in  connection 
with  the  lectures  and  experiments  in  chemistry. 
The  plan  of  adding  scientific  agriculture  to  the 
branches  already  pursued,  originated  from  the  be- 
ief  that  scientific  agriculture  must  be  made  a  reg 


attraction  into  new  comn.nations,  wnicn  are  ,...;  ular  branch  of  study  in  our  literary  in.stitutions  he- 
capable  of  further  change,  under  the  same  condi-  fore  we  can  make  farmers  scientihc  men,  and  |.ro- 
copauic  ui    .u.v  B  „„„„,     ;„,nrnuRment  in  our   svstem    of 


tions. 

Plants  thrive  in  powdered  charcoal,  and  may  be 
brought  to  blossom  and  bear  (ruit  if  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  rain  and  the  atmosphere  ;  the  char- 
coal may  be  previouslv  heated  to  redness.  Char- 
coal is  the  most  "  indifl'ei'ent"  and  most  unchange- 
able substance  known  ;  it  may  be  kept  for  centu- 
ries without  change,  and  is  therefore  not  subject 
to  decomposition.       The  only   substances  which  it 


duce  a  permanent  improvement  in  our  system  of 
rural  economy.  It  is  our  object  to  afford  facilities 
to  our  young  ,iien  for  obtaining  a  thorough  English 
education,  especially  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  understand  and  apply  the  great  princi- 
ples of  scientific  agriculture  which  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  ail  successful  practice.  We  propose  to 
teach  them    botany    and    physiology,    minerology. 


witness  the  operations  of  tillage  under  the  direction 
of  a  teacher.  No  labor  will  be  re^iiiVerf,  but  the 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  those  who  feel  dis- 
posed, and  a  fair  remuneration  paid.  The  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  agriculture  will  be  connected  with 
the  process  of  analyzing  soils.  Fully  believing 
that  this  plan  will  be  of  the  highest  practical  ad- 
vantage to  the  farming  community,  and  the  only  one 
which  will  ultimately  elevate  the  employment,  and 
raise  up  a  generation  of  scientific  farmers,  we  con- 
fidently present  it  to  the  community  for  their  co- 
operation and  patronage." 
Jan.,  1841. 

From  ilie   British  Farmer's  Magazine. 

COWS  AS  BEASTS  OF  DRAUGHT. 

It  seems  somewhat  odd,  that  while  we  have  com- 
pelled the  horse,  the  ox,  the  mule,  the  ass,  and  even 
the  dog,  to  work  as  beasts  of  draught,  the  cow 
should  have  been  generally  overlooked.  Whether 
the  experiment  may  have  been  tested,  and  found  to 
fail,  I  know  not  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  instances 
are  very  rare  in  this  country,  where  the  cow  may 
be  seen  toiling  as  the  horse.  Extraordinary,  how. 
ever,  as  it  may  be,  a  few  years  ago,  a  cow  was  to 
bo  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal,  pulling  a  boat  along  with  comparative  ease, 
and  a  proportionate  degree  of  gravity;  thus  fur- 
nishing the  boatman  with  both  labor  and  milk. 

The  Flemings,  too,  are  beginning  to  make  use 
of  the  cow  as  a  beast  of  draught,  and  that  animal  is 
made  to  cart,  plough,  and  drill,  for  perhaps  five  or 
six  hours  per  day.  And  it  will  be  readily  granted, 
I  presume,  that  plenty  of  work  of  a  suitable  nature 
for  the  cow  to  execute,  may  mostly  be  found  on  any 

farm. 

I  know  our  farmers  are   slow  to   adopt  any  pac- 
tice  which  is  strange  to  them,  hence  the  tardy  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  ;  others,  again,   will    condemn  , 
untried  whatever  is  recommended  to  them  ;   which 
perhaps  will  be  the  case  with  the   subject   in  ques- 
tion.      Such,  however,  must   not  be  heeded,  for  if 
they  are  so  wilfully  obtuse  as  to  stand  in  their  own 
lighl,  the  blaine  must  lie  in   themselves.     There  i.'< 
nothing  particularly  startling  in  a  case  of  this  so:t. 
If  a  cow   can  be  made  to  work   a  few  bouts  a   day, 
without    lessening  the    quantity  of    her  milk,    why 
r^hould  not  her  labor  be  acceptable  ?     But  of  course 
it  is  the  small  farmer  who  is  most  likely  to  profit  by| 
it.  or  the  laborer  who  may  have  his  acre  or  two   oii 
land,  a  cow  or  two,  but  no  horse ;  and,  as  a  malteij 
of  course,  for  such  only  is  the  hint  intended. 

In  laying  this  subject  before  your  readers,  I  an- 
ticipate the  return  of  information  which  must  be 
valuable;  I  have  seen  in  your  Magazine,  at  varioue 
times,  papers  on  the  disease  of  stock,  evidently  the 
productions  of  able  veterinarians,  and  it  is  likelj 
that  those  individuals  could  well  ascertain  the  pro 
priety  or  impropriety  of  so  using  the  cow.  I  earnest 
ly  hope  tJiat  some  of  those  gentlemen  will  take  U| 
the  question,  and  give  a  definitive  opinion  on  thi 
matter  at  the  outset;  and  if  the  cow  can  really  bi 
,uade  more  useful  than  she  now  is,  I  hope  the  prac 
tice  will  be  introduced.  These  are  the  times  fo 
economy  on  the  farm  and  elsewhere  too,  and  a  mai 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  using  proper  means  to  lea 
sen  his  outlay  ;  hoping,  therefore,  that  the  subjec 
will  meet  the   attention  of  reasonable    men,  "wh. 


to  decomposition.        i  no  only   suosiances  wnicu  ji    iein;o  mcui    ".^ j    r-j-    ■  '^■'' 

can  Yield  to    plants  are   some   salts,  which  it  con-    geology,  and  chemistry,  with   its  application  to  ag 
tains,   amongst    which    is    silicate  of  potash.      It  |  riculture,  and   to    afford   them  the   opportunity    to 


look  before  they  leap,"  and  who  will  not  hesitate  t 
express  their  opinions  decidedly  on  it, 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  InqniBER 

Farnsworth,  Lancashire,  March  23,  1840. 
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For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

TRE.\TMBNT  OP  COWS  BEFORE  AND  .\F- 
TER  CALVJNG. 

Mr  Editor — In  reply  to  questions  of  "  A  Herds- 
man," in  the  Farmer  of  the  28tli  of  April,  you  have 
quotej  from  Youatt,  some  part  of  which  deserves 
notice,  as  being  wrong  in  practice. 

He  says  it  is  "  a  cruel  thing  to  separate  the 
mother  from  the  young  so  soon,"  but  has  not  said 
how  soon.  Now,  experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  calf  should  be  separated  from  the  cow  as  soon 
as  it  has  become  dry,  and  taken  what  milk  it  needs 
for  the  time.  The  cow  will  bear  the  separation 
better  than  if  it  be  permitted  to  remain  with  her 
longer:  she  will  give  down  her  milk  belter.  It  is 
the  most  effectual  way  that  can  bo  taken  to  make 
a  cow  hold  up  her  milk,  to  let  her  calf  remain  with 
her  day  after  day,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  she 
will  give  none,  or  little  more  milk  than  the  calf 
can  take,  which  will  cause  the  bag  to  swell  and 
get  it  in  a  bad  state. 

Giving  "a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,"  asrccommend- 
♦fd  by  Youatt,  is  worse  than  useless,  because  every 
farmer,  certainly  every  observing  one,  knows  that 
the  exertions  of  tlie  cow  in  the  act  of  bringing 
forth,  causes  her  to  scour,  the  same  as  any  other 
violent  exercise  to  which  she  is  not  accustomed. 

Some — particularly    modern    "  gentleinen"-far- 
mers — suppose  that   a  cow    should    be  highly    fed 
for  some  time  before  calving:  this  is  their  philo^-o- 
phy.     Nothing  can  be  more    erroneous — or    expe- 
rience to  me  has  been  a  poor   teacher.     My   expe- 
rience agrees   exactly    with    that  of  "  A  Farmer's 
Boy,"  in  the  Farmer  of  the  12th  instant.     When  I 
was  a  boy,  my  father  kept    some  cows,    and    they 
were  full  fed  on  tlie  best  of  hay,  (roots  then  not  be- 
ing  the  fashion,)  for  some  weeks  before  calving  : — 
his  cows,  most  of  them,  had  swollen   bags,  and  more 
or  less  of  them  had    to    be    doctored  every  spring. 
My  practice  for  many    years    has   been    different. 
For  about  two  weeks  before  calving,  they  are  kept 
on   hay  of  a  little   better   quality  than    what   they 
have  had  through  the  winter :  ihey    will   not    give 
i  so  much  milk  at  first,  as  when  they  have  been  kept 
j   high ;  but  no  matter ;    feed   sparingly    for    a   few 
i  days,  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food, 
gradually,  and  the  milk    will    increase ;  they    will 
be  better  in  my  opinion  through  the    season,    than 
if  fed  high  before  calving.     It  is  on  the  same  prin 
ciple  that  cows  wintered  on    meadow  hay    till  near 
!  calving,  (I  do  not  mean  b<ig  grass  nor  pollypod,  but 
i  good  meadow   hay,)    will    do    better;  that   is,  will 
I   give  a  greater   quantity  of  milk  through   the  sum- 
mer, than  when  wi.itered  on  English    hay.     I   can 
,  produce  an    instance    where   the   experiment    was 
tried  on  the  same  cows.      At  one  of  the  agricultu- 
I  ral  meetings  at  the   State   House,  last  winter,   Col. 
I  Jaques  stated  that  he  iuid    known  two  instances  of 
'  cows  being  spoiled    for  milk,  by    being  fed    highly 
with  Indian  meal.      The  fact  I    do    not  doubt:  it  is 
■  natural  that  it  .'^hould  be  so.      Indian   meal   is  <jf  a 
fiot,  drying  quality    and  has  a    tendency  to    dry  up 
the  juices — the  very  thing   to    make    milk.      It  is 
for   the  same  reason,  viz  :    its   drying  quality,   that 
beef  fattened  wholly  on  Indian  meal  is  not  so  juicy 
as  that  fattened  on  roots.     This  may  be   to  some  a 
[  new  and  strange  idea,  and  cause  them  to  say  if  the 
I  writer  is  ever  drowned,  they  must   look  up    stream 
for  him  ;  but  believed  or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

A  FARMER. 
May  26,  1841. 


DISEASES  IN  TURNIPS. 

The  extensive  and  repeated  culture  of  the  tur- 
nip, has  fiistered  the  rapid  increase  of  its  natural 
enemies;  and  after  all  the  pains,  labor  and  expense 
of  the  cultivator,  he  olleu  sees  his  crop  eutirely  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  injured.  The  remedies  he 
can  apply  fur  many  of  these,  can  only  be  terined 
palliative  ;  but  still  he  has  much  in  his  power  ;  and 
as  the  knowledge  of  natural  hiistory  and  field-ento- 
mology advances,  he  may  expert  more  and  more 
assistance. 

The  turnip  flea,  (Hnltica  nemonim.)  is  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  which  attacks  the  turnip  plant; 
which  it  does  when  in  its  seedling  state,  and  often 
destroys  a  crop,  and  even  the  second  and  third 
sowings.  It  was  once  thought  to  be  hatched  from 
an  egg  deposited  on  the  seed,  but  that  opinion  is 
now  entirely  exploded  ;  and  it  is  proved  to  depusit 
its  ovre  on  the  leaves  of  the  infant  plant.  It  is  of 
the  order  coteoptera  and  family  chrysomeliJa.  Va- 
rious steps  have  been  taken  in  order  to  prevent  its 
attacks,  and  several  steeps  for  the  seed  used,  but 
without  success  ;  top  dressings  of  a  saline  ami  as- 
tringent character  have  been  anplied,  but  have 
failed  ;  machines  have  even  been  invented,  but 
none  of  these  have  succeeded.  Theon,ly  directions 
which  can  be  given  are — sow  plenty  of  seed  ;  use 
stimulating  manure,  to  excite  the  plants  to  vigo- 
rous growth  in  their  first  stages  ;  and  secure  a  suf- 
ficiency of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing ;  especially  keeping  the  fields  clear  of  char- 
lock, which  nurses  the  flea. 

The  black  caterpillar — larva  of  the  ^Ihalia  cen- 
lifolicE — also  preys  upon  the  leaves  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  appearing  op  the  plants  when  they 
are  about  three  weeks  old.  It  is  of  the  order  hy- 
menoptera,  family  tenlhridmid<E.  For  an  account 
of  its  natural  history  and  methods  of  destroying  it, 
the  writer  refers  to  the  last  year's  report. 

Another  disease  to  which  the  turnip  is  liable,  is 
vulgarly  called  "  fingers  and  toes  ;"  about  a  month 
after  the  plants  have  made  their  appearance,  they 
begin  to  flag  their  leaves,  and  in  a  few  sunny  days 
literally  die  by  acres  together.  On  examination, 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  are  found  enlarged,  and  the 
root  covered  with  tumors  and  excrescenses  of  eve- 
ry conceivable  shape.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  this  is  an  organic  disease  in  the  plant, 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  or  the  primary 
work  of  an  insect.  That  an  in.sect,  in  its  maggot 
state,  feeds  upon  these  tumors,  the  writer  has  long 
known;  but  he  has  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
decide  whether  the  insect  is  a  cause  or  an  effect 
of  the  disease.  It  is  one  pf  the  mucirfd.  A  naked 
fallow  is  a  remedy  for  it;  but  all  applications  to 
the  soil  and  plant  have  been  ineffectual. 

The  wire-worm  is  a  sad  enemy.  It  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  Society's  prize  reports.  To 
that  I  refer.  The  swarms  of  aphides,  or  plant  lice, 
severely  injured  the  turnips  ;  and  from  the  small- 
ncss  of  their  size,  are  often  unobserved.  In  ]S."i6, 
they  coaimitted  terrific  ravages.  They  suck  the 
juices  of  the  plant,  and  appear  in  countless  num- 
bers. They  are  both  oviparous  and  viviparous, 
and  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.  Happily  they 
are  always  followed  by  swarms  of  lady-cows,  which 
feed  on  them,  as  well  as  insectivorous  birds,  which 
destroy  vast  numbers.  No  remedy  can  be  applied 
with  any  probability  of  success.  Every  farmer 
should  carefully  protect  swallows,  red-breasts,  &c., 
which  are  great  destroyers  of  the  aphides. 

Slugs  are,  especially  on  newly  ploughed  soils, 
great  devourers  of  the  turnip  plant  in  all  its  stages. 


Ducks  will  devour  them,  but  always  injure  the 
plants.  Three  bushels  of  quick  liine  per  acre  sown 
on  the  plants  early  in  the  morning,  wlien  the  slugs 
are  active,  is  a  cerlniu  method  of  ih-stroying  them. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  preservation  fro.Ti  all  the 
above  diseases  may  be  stated  to  be — liberal  ma- 
nuring, adapted  to  the  soil — thorough  clearing  of 
the  land  from  weeds — and  in  short,  pursuing  the 
steps  above  detailed,  for  securing  a  full  crop.  The 
vigor  of  the  plants  in  such  cases,  and  their  rapid 
vegetation,  often  enable  them  to  overcome  many 
serious  attacks. — Un'.ish  Fanner's  Mairazint. 


TRANSPIRA'lION  OF  PLANTS. 

Dr.  Hales  found  that  a  sunflower,  in  twelve 
hours,  transpired  by  its  leaves,  one  pound  fourteen 
ounces  of  water,  all  of  which  must  have  been  im- 
bibed from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  Water  is  the 
vehicle  which  conveys  nourishment  to  plants.  The 
food  which  it  holds  in  solution  is  imparted  to  a 
plant  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  nourishment 
imparted  to  the  animal  system  by  the  food  which 
passes  into  the  stomach.  Hence  the  growth  of 
the  plant  depends  much  on  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture, as  well  as  of  voget,-ibIe  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  roots  to  take  it  up  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  trunk.  Thus  a  tree  divested  of  a 
great  portion  of  its  roots  in  transplanting,  makes  a 
new  wood  only  in  proportion  as  these  are  replaced 
by  a  new  growth  ;  and  thus  also  a  plant  grows 
faster  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  soil,  (the  fertility  of 
both  alike,)  and  faster  in  a  mellow  soil  where  the 
roots  can  fully  extend  and  multiply,  than  in  a  hard 
one. 

These  facts  suggest  to  the  farmer  the  improprie- 
ty of  plowing  deep  between  the  rows  of  corn  and 
other  crops,  whereby  the  roots  are  broken  and 
wounded,  and  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of 
the  sun  and  winds.  2.  The  importance  of  keep- 
ing his  crops  clear  of  weeds  and  all  useless  plants, 
which  rob  the  soil  of  food  and  moisture.  And  3, 
the  propriety  of  transplanting  his  trees  while  young, 
when  the  system  of  roots  can  be  preserved  nearly 
entire,  and  of  surrounding  the  roots  with  a  bed  of 
mellow,  rich  earth. — Selected. 


Mixture  of  Salt  and  Lime This  is  an  easy  ap- 
plication :  it  is  only  for  the  farmer  to  buy  J  00  bush- 
els of  lime,  and  put  50  bushels  of  salt  in  p.  clamp, 
dug  as  if  for  potatoes  or  mangel  wurtzel ;  lay  it 
altogether,  and  mi.x  it  up  with  water  till  it  comes 
to  the  consistency  of  mortar ;  cover  it  up  close, 
and  let  it  lay  three  months,  and  then  apply  it  to 
the  field,  either  by  sowing  or  spreading  it ;  30 
bushels  an  acre  is  the  quantity  for  outside  applica- 
tion on  land  for  barley  or  wheat,  or  grass ;  and 
when  the  grass  is  subject  to  moss,  it  will  be  very 
beneficial.  Where  lime  is  applied  to  pasture, 
there  you  we  sure  to  see  what  is  called  Dutch  clo- 
ver, and  you  will  always  find  it  to  be  so. — Mr  Ma- 
pletojl. 


It  requires  more  magnanimity  to  give  up  what 
is  wrong,  than  to  maintain  that  which  is  right;  for 
our  pride  is  wounded  by  the  one  effort  and  flatter- 
ed by  the  other. — Lacon. 


The  praise  of  the  envious  is  far  less  creditable 
than  their  censure  ;  they  praise  only  that  which 
they  can  surpass,  but  that  which  surpasses  them, 
they  censure. — lb. 
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GRASSES. 

We  cnpy  the  following  extracts  from  "a  Dis- 
course before  the  Chester  Qoiinty  (Peiin.)  Cabinet 
of  Natural  Science,  by  Wm.  Daklington,  M.  D. 

"  I  propose  to  attempt  a  cursory  notice  of  the 
character,  properties,  am!  importance  to  man,  of 
a  single  tribe,  or  family,  of  the  veyetablfi  creation, 
known  to  the  naturalists  by  the  name  of  Graminea;, 
or  the  true  grasses;  and  while  I  calculate  with 
some  confidence,  upon  a  foUow-feelin^i;  among  the 
Botanical  portion  of  the  audience,  1  am  not  with- 
out a  hope,  that,  in  a  district  so  distinguished  for 
its  agricultural  advancement,  the  subject  will  also 
be  found  to  possess  a  degree  o{  general  interest. 

Before  entering  into  particulars,  however,  it  may 
be  useful  to  moke  some  preliminary  explanations — 
or,  as  the  politicians  say,  to  '-to  define  our  position." 
The  term  grass,  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  designate  every 
kind  of  herbage  found  in  our  meadows  and  pastures. 
Hence,  we  often  hear  people  speak  of  clover,  lu- 
cerne, and  other  plants  whicli  have  no  botanical 
affinity  with  the  Irue  grasses,  as  though  they  really 
belonged  lo  Ihat  remarkable  tribe  of  vegetables. 
But  such  is  not  the  language  of  naturalists  ;  and 
ought  not  to  be,  of  any  well-informed  person.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  objects  can  neither  be  ac- 
quired nor  communicated,  without  precision  in  the 
use  of  terms.  The  distinctive  characters  of  that 
family  of  plants  of  which  we  propose  to  treat,  are 
now  well  understood,  and  have  been  satisfactorily 
defined. 

Whenever  we  meet  with  a  plant  having  a  cylin- 
drical, jointed  stem,  with  the  joints  solid,  and  the 
intervening  portions  hollow,  or,  in  a  few  instances, 
filled  with  a  pith-like  substance, — the  leaves  alter- 
nate, one  originating  at  each  joint,  embracing  the 
stem  with  its  base,  and  forming  a  sheath  which  is 
slit  on  one  side  down  to  its  origin, — and  the  flow- 
ers protected  by  those  peculiar  envelopes,  known 
by  the  name  of  chaff, — we  may  take  it  for  granted 
tliat  we  have  before  us  a  true  grass.  Brief  and 
simple  as  is  this  definition,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  tribe  ; 
sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
others.  While  we  are  on  the  subject,  however,  a 
few  additional  traits  may  perhaps  be  adverted  to, 
with  propriety.  The  cnticte,  or  skin  of  the  grasses, 
(for  they  have  no  bark,  properly  so  called,)  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  3i7f.r,  as  is  shown  by  its 
vitrification,  when  stacks  or  other  dense  masses  of 
Mnthrashed  grain  are  burnt.  A  sort  of  grass  is 
produced  from  this  silcx,  which  preserves  the  form 
of  the  plant  even  to  its  minutest  parts.  The  nerves 
or  veins  in  the  leaves  of  this  family,  are  all  nearly 
parallel — in  consequence  of  which,  those  appenda- 
ges (i.  e.  the  leaves,)  are  entire,  generally  narrow, 
elongated,  and  more  or  less  linear  in  their  form. 
The  flowers  are  mostly  small,  disposed  in  little 
clusters  or  spikeleta,  and  these  spikelets  are  vari- 
ously arranged,  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  loose  pani- 
cles. Each  spikelet — consisting  sometimes  of  one, 
but  more  commonly  of  two,  three,  or  many  florets — 
is  usually  embraced  or  supj)orted  at  base,  by  two 
chaffy  pieces  called  gtvmes  ;  and  each  floret  is  im- 
mediately protected  by  two  somewhat  similar  chafly 
coverings,  which,  for  tlie  sake  of  distinction,  tire 
denominated  palecE.  Thesi;  chtiffy  coverings  of 
the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  grnsses,  are  wholly  un- 
like the  delicate  and  showy  floral  envelopes  of  most 
other  plants,  and   seem   to    be,    in   fact,    the    mere 


stunted    vestiges  of  abortive   leaves,  or   rather  of 

their  sheaths,  closely  crowded  together. 

Having  thus  hastily  glanced  at  some  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  the  extensive  tribe,  technically 
denominated  grasses,  and  the  characters  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  other  plants,  I  flatter 
myself  we  shall  liavB  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
any  member  of  Ihat  family  which  may  come  in  our 
way.  It  will  be  no  news,  indeed,  to  any  of  us  to 
be  told  that  "  Red-top,"  "  Timothy,"  and  "  Fo.K-tail," 
are  grasses  ;  and  wo  all,  perhaps,  may  be  aware, 
tliat  our  cultivated  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat  and  Rye, 
and  even  Rico,  belong  to  the  same  category:  but 
the  fact  may  not  be  equally  familiar  to  every  one, 
that  our  Indian  Corn  and  Broom  Corn,  the  Sugar 
Cane  and  the  Bamboo,  are  also  true  and  genuine 
grasses.  Much  as  these  last  mentioned  plants 
seem  to  differ  from  the  multitude  of  common  grass- 
es, the  disciplined  eye  of  the  botanist  perceives  at 
a  glance,  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  family  ; 
and  indeed,  so  eminently  natural  is  the  whole  tribe, 
i.  e.  so  strong  is  the  general  resemblance  in  the 
characters  and  habits  of  its  members,  that  superfi- 
cial observers,  finding  it  so  much  easier  to  adopt 
them,  than  to  verify  the  crude  notions  of  the  vul- 
gar, have  actually  supposed  several  species  to  be 
continually  and  reciprocally  changing  into  each 
other. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  superior 
value  of  the  grasses  as  materials  for  pasture  and 
hay,  is  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  with  which  they  abound,  about  the  lime  of 
flowering  ;  and  which  is  the  source  of  that  rich, 
sweet  odor,  observable  in  well-preserved  hay.  This 
saccharine  matter,  which  pervades  the  whole  plant 
before  flowering,  and  is  most  perfectly  elaborated 
at  that  epoch,  is  designed  to  be  ultimately  concen- 
trated and  deposited  in  the  seeds,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  farina  ;  and  hence  we  find  the  herbage  of 
comparatively  little  value  after  the  fruit  is  fully 
matured.  The  skilful  agriculturist,  therefore, 
when  he  wishes  to  have  good  hay,  cuts  his  grass 
at  the  moment  when  the  nutritious  juices  are  most 
perfect,  and  while  they  are  difl^used  througliotit 
the  plant.  But  when  his  main  object  is  the  seed, 
as  in  our  cultivated  grains,  he  of  course  postpones 
his  harvest  until  the  career  of  vegetation  is  finish- 
ed. It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of 
the  herbage  of  the  grasses,  in  supplying  the  food 
of  our  dome.-itic  animals,  and,  indirectly,  the  ani- 
mal portion  of  our  own  food,  f  will,  however, 
mention  those  species  which  are  deemed  of  cliief 
value  in  our  meadows  and  pastures,  naming  them 
in  what  I  consider   the  order   of  their  excellence. 

1.  Thi,"  meadow,  or  Green  Grass,  erroneously  call- 
ed "  Blue  Grass,"  in  Kentucky,  (Poa  pratensis,  L.) 

2.  Timothy,  or  the  "  Herd's  Grass,"  of  t.'ie  North- 
ern States  [Phleum  pratettse,  L.)  3.  Orchard 
Graas  (Dactytis  glomerata,  L.)  4.  Weado%v  Fescue 
(Festuca  praiensis,  L.)  5.  Bine  Grass,  (Poa  com- 
pressa,  L.)  6.  Ray  Grass,  (LoUum  perenne,  L.) 
7.  Herd's  Grass,  of  Penna.,  often  called  "Red-top;" 
the  "  Bent  Grass,"  of  the  English,  (Agroslis  vulgaris, 
L.) — and  8.  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass,  (An- 
thoxanthum  oiJoratum,  L.)  Those  generally  culti- 
vated here,  are  the  Timothy  and  Orchard  Grass  ; 
and  occasionally  we  see  the  Ray  and  Herd's  Grass, 
or  Red-top,  though  these  last  are  not  so  much  es- 
teemed. 'I"he  others  are  completely  naturalized  ; 
and  when  the  soil  is  either  originally  fertile  or 
adequately  improved,  the  best  of  them,  viz:  the 
Meadow  Grass  and  the  Fescue,   soon  appear  spon- 


taneously in  our  pastures,  and   supersede  the  arti- 
ficial ones. 

The  least  valuable,  perhaps,  of  Cerealia,  or  those 
grasses  which  are  cultivated  here  for  the  sake  of 
the  seeds,  is  the  common  Oats,  (Arena  saliva,  L.) 
This  grain  is  lighter  and  less  perfect  with  us,  than 
it  is  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  almost  entirely 
appropriated  here,  to  the  feeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  but  in  less  favored  climes,  it  contributes 
largely  and  directly  to  the  sustenance  of  man.  The 
better  quality  of  this  grain  is  sometimes  malted, 
when  the  demand  warrants  or  rewards  the  labor; 
and  a  small  portion  is  manufactured  into  meal,  as 
an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick  ;  but  both  these  ope- 
rations are  very  limited  in  our  country. 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  value,  we  next  find 
Bai-ley  (Hordeum  vulgare,  L.) — a  grain  which,  in 
some  regions,  is  extensively  used  fiir  bread,  and 
more  or  less  as  food  for  horses  and  other  stock  ; 
but  in  our  own  coiintry,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  rich  potation, 
known  to  ns  all  by  the  names  of  Boer,  Ale  and 
Porter.  The  immense  crops  produced  in  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  States,  are  nearly  all  destined  for 
the  breweries,  a  comparatively  small  portion  being 
used  in  the  distilleries.  To  prepare  the  grain  for 
these  establishments,  it  must  undergo  the  process 
of  malting,  or  incipient  vegetation,  in  order  to  form 
the  sugar,  which  is  the  source  of  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  It  is 
found  that  when  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  the  fa- 
rina or  mealy  portion  is  partly  converted  into  su- 
gar, by  diminishing  its  carbon  and  augmenting  the 
proportion  of  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  and  this 
saccharine  transmutation  is  precisely  the  operation 
of  malting.  The  skill  of  the  malster  consists  in 
arresting  the  germination,  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  formation  of  sugar  is  most  complete  and 
abundant.     This  he  does  by  drying  it  in  a  kiln. 

The  grain  next  superior  in  impoitance — being 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  making  bread,  is 
Rye  [Sccale  cereah,  L.J  In  our  own  Stale,  from 
I  the  force  of  custom,  or  prejudice,  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  wheat,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  under- 
valuing the  bread  made  of  this  grain.  But  in  many 
districts,  where  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the 
plant,  rye  is  very  generally  used,  and  highly  es- 
teemed. It  is  also  employed  lo  a  most  mischiev- 
ous extent  in  the  production  oi  llie  ardent  spirit 
called  whiskey.  In  this  case,  tli^'  preliminary  ope- 
ration of  malting,  though  Boim  limes  practiced,  is 
generally  dispensed  with,  as  being  to^:  cosily.  The 
grain  is  merely  chopped,  or  coarsely  ground,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  a  small  per  centage  of  malt,  .s 
subjected  to  fermentation;  by  which  process,  also, 
the  farina  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  becomes 
sufficiently  saccharine  to  yield  large  quantities  of 
impure  alcohol.  So  great  is  the  amount  of  ardent 
spirit  procured  from  this  grain,  and  so  tremendous 
the  abuse  resulting  from  the  practice,  that  it  may- 
be doubted,  on  the  whole,  whether  rye  does  not 
contribute  more  largely  to  the  ilcstruction  than  to 
the  «!ts/ena»ce  of  human  life.  Certain  it  is,  that 
by  the  conversion  of  its  wholesome  farina  into  an 
intoxicating  draught,  it  is  made  a  potent  instru- 
ment of  physical  and  moral  evil — a  most  prolific 
source  of  disease,  misery  and  crime.  All  these 
mischiefs,  however,  arise  from  the  misapplication 
and  abuse  of  a  positive  good  ;  for  which  man,  him- 
self, must  be  held  accountable,  and  mu.st  expect 
the  penalties  inseparable  from  folly  and  wicked- 
ness. 

The  next  most  valuable  plant  among  the  Cerealia 
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is,  perhaps,  our  Indian  Corn  (Zen  Mnys,  L.)    And, 
indeed,  in  the    districts  most    favorable  to  its    cul- 
ture, it  may  be  said  to  rival  wheat  itself  in    impor- 
tance.    Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  vegetable  kingdom    ivith  a    botanicnl    eye, 
may  possibly  be  surprised  to  hear  this  plant  ennriie- 
rated  among  the  Grasses ;  yet,  if  they  will    advert 
to  the  definition    already  given,   they  will    find  the 
Indian  Corn  to  be  a  genuine   member  of  the  Gra- 
mineous tribe.      It  presents,  indeed,  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  which  the  stem  is    solid  wilh  pith,   in. 
stead  of  being  hollow  or  fistular  between  the  nodes  ; 
but  in  every  essential    feature  it    will  be  found  on 
examination  to  ben  true  and  undoubted  grass.    The 
same  remark  applies  to  the   Broom  Corn,  the  Sugar 
Cane,  and  some  others,  in  which  the  culm    is  filled 
with  pith,      In  a  district  like  this,  where  every  oc- 
cupant of  a  field   or  garden,   cultivates   his  crop  of 
Indian   corn,    it    would    be    wholly    superfluous  to 
dwell  on  the  c.vcellence  and   manifold  uses  of   this 
universal  favorite.     iSutfice  it  to    say,  that  while  it 
is  the  most    productive    of  our   cultivated    grains, 
every  portion  of  the    plant  has   its    value  in    rural 
and    domestic    economy.       The    largo    pithy  culm 
about  the  time  of   flowering,  is    replete  with  a  rich 
saccharine  juice — froin  which,  no  doubt,  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  sugar  might  be    e.Ttracted.     The 
entire  herbage  is,  therefore,   highly    esteemed  as  a 
nutritious  food   for  cattle  ;  the  ears,    or    spikes   of 
fruit,  afford  a  choice  treat  to   the  epicure,  even  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  maturity  ;  and    when    fully  ripe, 
yield  copious  nourishment,  in  many  forms,  both  for 
man  and  beast ;  while  the  very   receptacles  of  the 
seeds — long   considered  as    mere   refuse — may  be 
either  ground  with  the  grain  as  food    for   stock,  or 
reserved  as  a  convenient  auxiliary  fuel,  in  lighting 
up    our   anthracite    fires.       In    Pennsylvania,  and 
generally  to  the  North,  the  farina  of  Indian  corn  is 
not  extensively   used    by    itself,    in  making  bread, 
probably  for  want  of  skill  and  usage;  but  whoever 
has  etperienced  the  hospitality  of   our  fellow-citi- 
zens on  the  southern  side  of  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line,"  knows    that    corn  bread  is    there  admirably 
prepared  and  almost  universally   preferred  to  every 
other  kind.     The   inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies, 
also,  derive  a    large    portion   of   their   subsistence 
from  our  crops  of  Indian  corn.      It  must   be  added, 
moreover,  that  a  vast  amount  of  this  grain,  in   con- 
junction with  rye,  is    converted    by  the   distilleries 
into  alcoholic  poison — and    its  wholesome    proper- 
ties transmuted  into  the  pestilent  ministers  to  a  de- 
praved appetite.     There  are  two  other  grain-bear- 
ing grasses  yet  to  be  noticed  ;  each  of  which  is  so 
eminently  valuable  to  the   human    race,  that    it   is 
not  easy  to  say  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  po- 
sition in  the  scale  of  importance.      It  wilt  of  course 
be  understood  that  I  refer  to    Wheat  (Triticum  sa- 
tivum, L.,)  and  Rice  (Onjza  sntiva,    L.)     In   point 
of  tH<rmsic  value,  I    think    there    is  no    doubt  that 
wheat  may   justly  claim    the    precedence;  but    as 
rice  is    believed  to    afford    sustenance  to  a  larger 
portion  of  the  human   family  than  any  other    grain, 
we  may  allow  it  on   this  occasion  to    take  rank   as 
the  first  among  the  Verealia — and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to   our   arrangement  of  the  subject,  the  last  to 
be  treated    of.       Wheat,    however,    is    clearly  the 
most    important  of   the    grains,    in    the    temperate 
zones,  especially  in  the  higher    latitudes.      I   shall 
not  trespass  on  your  patience    by    enlarging  on    a 
subject  so  familiar  to  all,  as  is   the  value   and    im- 
portance of  wheat.      You  are    all  aware  that  in  the 
greater  portion  of  our  happy  country,  especially  in 
the  middle    and    western    Stales,  it   is  one  of  the 


prominent  objects  of  our  agriculture.  So  long, 
I  therefore,  as  our  people  shall  apply  themselves  to 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  wo  may  reasonably  hope  to 
be  exempted  from  that  fearful  calamity,  a  want  of 
j  bread.  In  addition  to  the  supply  of  food  furnished 
I  by  wheat,  I  may  remark  that  our  laundresses  are 
j  chiefly  indebted  to  its  farina  for  that  important  ar- 
ticle in  their  operations  known  by  the  name  of 
starch  ;  and  in  the  olden  time,  when,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  interior  condition  of  the  head, 
fashion  required  the  exterior,  at  least,  to  be  con- 
spicuously  decorated,  the  same  amylaceous  extract 
supplied  the  hair-dresser  with  his  powdtr.  As  we 
have  neglected  the  external  finish,  so  elaborately 
bestowed  on  the  pericranium,  by  our  ancestors,  it 
would  seem  to  be  but  reasonable  that  we  should 
give  the  more  attention  to  the  furniture  within. — 
Although  capable  of  yielding  alcohol— like  all  the 
farinaceous  seeds — Wheat  is  generally  too  valua- 
ble, as  an  article  of  food,  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
process  of  distillation. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Ceredia,  tho  last  in  order, 
and,  as  is  supposed,  the  first  in  importance,  by  rea- 
son of  its  extensive  use,  is  the  Rice  plant.  The 
beautiful  grain  which  this  grass  affords,  though 
considered  by  us  here  more  as  a  delicacy  than  as  a 
standing  dish,  is  the  principal  sustenance  of  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race.  Being  a  kind  of  serai- 
aquatic  plant,  Rice  flourishes  best  in  grounds  that 
are  low  and  marshy,  or  situated  that  they  can  be 
overflowed — though  there  is  a  variety  called  up- 
land or  Mountain  Rice,  which  is  much  cultivated  ; 
and  every  where,  within  the  tropical  and  adjacent 
regions,  where  circumstances  are  favorable  to  its 
culture,  this  admirable  grass  is  to  be  found.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  India — as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  witness — the  dense  and  squalid  population 
is  almost  exclusively  subsisted  upon  rice.  This 
plant  belongs  to  a  small  subJivision  of  the  grass 
tribe,  in  which  the  flowers  ure  often  furnished,  with 
the  extraordinary  number  of  six  stamens — or  pos- 
sibly they  may  each  consist  of  two  florets  concen- 
trated within  the  proper  envelopes  of  a  single  flow- 
er—by  which  crowding  process,  all  the  parts  of 
one  of  the  florets,  except  the  stamens^  may  be  sup- 
pressed, or  abortive  ;  a  phenomenon,  of  which  it  is 
believed  there  are  many  analogous  instances  in  the 
economy  of  vegetation.  The  seeds  are  closely 
invested  by  the  inner  chaffy  envelope,  or  paleae, 
after  the  manner  of  oats  and  barley  and  while  thus 
coated,  are  known  in  the  East  by  tho  name  of 
Padda.  They  are  deprived  of  this  covering  by 
|)assing  them  between  mill-stones  properly  adjust- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
culinary  department,  much  in  the  same  way  that 
hulled  and  pearl  barley  are  manufactured.  The 
albumen,  or  farinaceous  portion  of  rice,  is  of  a  re- 
markably pure  white — almost  translucent — and  of 
a  very  bland,  nutri;ious  quality.  The  gluten  which, 
it  contains,  enables  the  Chinese  to  manufacture 
from  it  various  ornamental  articles  of  great  beauty 
and  delicacy.  This  gluten  is  also  said  to  be  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  Japan 
paper.  The  art  of  extracting  alcohol  from  the 
seeds,  has  been  applied  to  rice  as  well  as  to  the 
other  Cerealia.  The  fiery  liquor  called  Arrack — the 
generic  name,  in  the  East,  for  alcohol — is  obtained 
by  distillation  from  rice,  in  conjunction  with  sugar, 
or  the  juice  of  some  species  of  palm  ;  and  in  Chi- 
na, an  amber-colored  wine  is  also  made  from  that 
grain. 

From  the  sketch  now  presented — (which  I    fear 
has   been    tedious,)    though    extremely    superficial 


and  imperfect— I  think  it  may  be  perceived  that 
the  simple  tribe  of  plants  technically  called  Grasses, 
is  not  only  one  of  tho  most  abundant,  but  decided- 
ly the  most  valiial)le  and  import:int  to  man,  of  all 
the  many  natural  families  in  the  vegetable  creation. 
That  while  its  peculiar  characters  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  lover  of  natural  science,  its  uses,  abu- 
ses, and  manifold  relations  to  thn  welfare  of  socie- 
ty must  ever  give  it  a  strong  claim  to  the  attention 
of  the  agriculturist,  the  philanthropist  and  the  po- 
litical economist." 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  editor  of  "The  Agriculturist,"  (Nashville, 
Tenn.,)  represents  us  as  opposing  the  locating  of 
the  school  to  be  connected  with  this  Society,  at 
Washinfrtun  ;  and  as  "  vehemently  urging  the  pro- 
priety of  the  location  being  in  Yankee  land."  In 
this  passage  our  views  are  not  correctly  reported. 
We  thought  a  national  society  and  a  national 
sohool  would  b(!  unwieldy  ;  and  preferred  sectional 
societies,  and  thought  New  England  sufficiently 
large  for  one  section  ;  and  of  course  desired  the 
school  for  New  England  to  be  "in  Yankee  land." 
If  there  be  a  national  school,  we  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Agriculturist  in  relation  to  that,  and 
say,  "  we  do  not  think  ourselves  very  strong  stick- 
lers for  suc/i  a  school,  admitting  there  is  one  estab- 
lished, being  in  any  particular  section  of  the  coun- 
try."—En.  N   E.  K. 


BENEFITS  OF  A  CLAY  MIXTURE  ON  SAN- 
DY LANDS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Farmer  says  : 
"Several  years  since,  when  a  resident  of  New 
England,  I  purchased  a  piece  of  dry,  sandy  land, 
denominated  there  "pine  plains,"  that  had  been 
very  much  worn.  A  portion  of  it,  about  1  3-4  acre, 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  a  little  more 
elevated  than  the  remainder  of  the  lot.  This 
piece  had  been  sown  the  fall  previous  to  rye  and 
stocked  with  clover.  The  rye  was  harvested — an 
inferior  crop — and  the  ground,  I  found  in  the  fall, 
was  not  to  appearance  more  than  half  stocked. — 
Not  having  manure  for  a  spring  crop,  and  clay  be- 
ing handy,  I  carted  on  to  the  piece  about  thirty 
ox-cart  loads  of  clay  ;  this,  however,  was  not  pure, 
but  supposed  to  contain  about  one  third  sand  ;  the 
same  was  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
the  fall.  In  the  spring  it  had  formed  a  complete 
coating  over  the  whole  surface  ;  the  result  was,  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover.  The  next  spring,  about  20 
loads  of  yard  manure  was  spread  upon  it.  It  was 
then  broken  up,  rolled,  harrowed  and  planted  to 
corn,  about  the  10th  of  May.  The  result  was, 
ab(>nt  ninety  bushels  of  sound  corn.  I  had  corn 
enough  for  my  own  use  and  sold  about  fifty  bush- 
els for  fifty  dollars.  This  was  my  first  experiment 
in  farming.  It  is  nearly  eight  years  since  the  clay 
was  applied,  and  I  am  told  the  ground  is  still  bene- 
fited by  it.  The  application  was  continued  on 
other  portions  of  the  lot  with  equally  beneficial  re- 
sults as  long  as  1  occupied  it." 


Time  gives  wings  of  lightning  to  pleasure,  but 
feet  of  lead  to  pain,  and  lends  expectation  a  curb, 
but  enjoyment  a  spur.  It  roba  beauty  of  her  charms 
to  bestow  them  on  her  picture,  and  builds  a  monu- 
ment to  merit,  but  denies  it  a  house;  it  is  the  tran- 
sient and  deceitful  flatterer  of  falsehood,  but  the 
tried  and  final  friend  of  truth. — Lacon. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


jt)Ke:9,  1S41. 


AM)     HORTICULTURAL    RKCiSTER. 


Boston,    Wednesday,  Juke   9,    1841. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Halt  thou  daughters  i 


Have  a  cure  of  their  body. 

EcCLFSIASTICUS. 


and  pure  air.  Let  il  nr.t  forget  that  winter's  snows  and 
summer's  funs  help  to  liardon  and  strengthen  the  grow- 
ing body. 


the  young  of  each  sex  would  go  down  to  their  graves 
unwuddcd  and  chililless,  and  this  too,  not  oftener  from 
any  faults  of  their  own,  ihan    from   tlie  faults  of  parents 


feeble. 


The  inh:ibitant3  along  the  shore  in  the  old  Bay  State, 
are  becoming  less  robust  and  hardy  than  their  fathers 
were.  The  present  generation  has  less  vigor  and  health 
than  the  last  possessed.  The  causes  are  doubtless  many 
—and  not  a  few  ot  them  are  hidden.  But  a  hisiy 
glance  at  society  will  disclose  some  departures  of  the 
present  generation  from  the  habits  of  the  past  age,  which 
obviously  tend  to  debilitate.  The  closeness  of  our 
dwellings,  rendered  desirable  by  the  high  prices  of  fuel, 
causes  us  to  breathe  a  less  pure  atmosphere  than  per- 
vaded the  dwellings  of  the  yeomanry  in  the  times  when 
the  chimney  corner  would  hold  half  a  score  of  children; 
tho  extensive  substitution  of  coffee  and  tea  for  milk, 
bean  porridge  and  the  like,  have  brought  on  a  degree 
of  feebleness; — the  general  use  of  fine  wheaten  flour 
instead  of  the  coarse  rye  ami  Indian  of  former  days  has 
over  loaded  and  weakened  the  digestive  organs  in  many 

cages  ; the  fashion  which  excludes  the   thick   shoe  and 

boot,  and  exposes  the  foot  to  cold  and  wet,  has  helped 
to  bring  on  many  maladies  ;— the  abandonment  of  wrest- 
ling and  other  games  requiring  great  muscular  efforts, 
(though  perhaps  the  abandonment  is  wise,)  may  be  a 
cause  of  the  increase  of  feebleness.  In  short,  less  of 
hardship  and  more  luiury  in  modes  of  living,  have  ex- 
erted their  enervating  influences  upon  our  community 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  And  though  we  are 
still  a  vigorous,  energetic  and  enterprising  people;  yet, 
as  these  characteristics  are  becoming  less  prominent,  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  help  to 
stay  their  operations.  We  feel  the  duty  incumbent,  be- 
cause wo  think  that  the  intellectual,  moral  and  reli- 
gious character  of  individuals  and  nations  has  a  close 
and  intimate  connection  with  the  health  and  strength 
oflh«body.  The  public  good,  (not  its  prosperity  in 
money-making  merely)— the  public  good— in  the  high- 
est, broadest,  deepest  sense  of  tho  terms— is  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  general  health  and  strength  of  the 
people.  Therefore  necessity  is  laid  upon  those  who 
would  be  faithful  public  teachers,  to  discountenance  all 
customs  which  tend  to  bring  on  general  feebleness. 

We  commenced  with  a  quotation  from  a  wise  man  of 
olden  times — "  Hast  thou  daughters  ?  have  a  care  of 
their  body  ;  '  and  it  was  our  purpose  to  say  distinctly, 
that  the  physical  education  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
mothers  of  the  next  generation,  is  the  first  duty  of  pa- 
rents; yes,  we  distinctly  put  this  bianchof  education 
6rst;  for  while  we  would  have  habits  of  truth  and  ube- 
dience  early  formed,  we  are  persuaded  that  these  and 
other  good  habits  are  of  much  less  worth  to  the  world 
when  found  in  one  of  feible  constitution,  than  when 
connected  with  a  healthy  frame,  that  has  power  to  act 
out  the  promptings  of  the  soul.  Make  the  child  hardy ; 
and  to  do  this,  the  food  must  be  simple,  the  cloihlng 
loose  and  coinfortable,  and  exposure  to  the  weather  in 
all  its  slates,  must  be  habitual.  The  dirt,  and  wet  and 
cold  into  which  the  child  will  rush  with  diliglit,  are  all 
contributors  to  its  health  and  energy  nfcharncter.  There 
is  much  imprudent  prudence  in  keeping  children  within 
doors, — much  crvcl  hindness  in  keeping  them  from  ex- 
posure— much  weakening  poison  in  the  healthful  deli- 
cacies furnished  for  their  feeble  digestive  organs.  Let 
kindness  to  your  offspring  be  fnr-sighted.  Let  it  re- 
member  that    health    is  promoted  by  vigorous   exorcise 


Preserve  the  child  from  immoral    habits  iind    e.xercise    and  of  fashion,  which  have  rendered  them   permanently 

little  more  restraint  than  is   necessary  for  this,  until  the 

foundation  of  firm  health  is  apparently  well  laid.    There 

has  been  a  tendency  for    a  few    yisirs    past  to    force  the 

growth  of  the  intellect  in  advance  of  physical    growth; 

but  this  is  a  contravention  of  the  course  of  nature,  and 

must  in  many  instances   bring  either  death  or  debility. 

He  who  formed  the  mysterious  connection  between  the 

body  and  soul,  has  obviously  designed    that   the  growth 

of  tlie  former  shall  precede  that  of  t'.e  latter;   and  any 

course  which  shall  prematurely  develope  the    mind  and 

call  it  into  highly  vigorous  exercise    in    early  childhood, 

is  necessarily  attended  with    danger    of  destroying    the 

body. 

But  we  designed  to  apeak  particularly  of  th<i  physical 

education  of    daughters.     Let    them    he    accustomed    to 

regular  and  vigorous  exercise,  and   that  too  in    the  open 

air.  It  is  becoming  almost  barbarous  to  send  the  girls 
to  the  milking  stool  and  to  the  lighter  work  in  the  field. 
We  arc  not  without  a  share  of  the  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject which  peruades  this  vicinity;  and  yet  looking  at 
the  future  and  reasoning  from  well  known  facts,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  it  would  be  better — far 
better — belter  fi)r  them  and  better  for  tho  next  genera- 
lion,  that  our  daughters  should  engage  in  the  out-door 
labors  which  their  grandmothers  performed.  Then  a 
fresher  bloom  would  spread  over  their  cheeks,  and  more 
healthful  blood  would  flow  in  all  their  veins.  They 
would  discharge  their  household  duties  with  more  de- 
spatch and  less  fatigue.  Their  spirits,  graduated  by 
their  health,  would  diffuse  more  life  into  the  family  cir- 
cle— and  the  mind,  sympathizing  with  the  body,  would 
be  clearer  in  its  perceptions,  more  prompt  in  its  deci- 
sions, more  efficient  in  all  its  operations. 

Looking  forward  to  the   future,    we   see   not   how  it 
s  possible  for  any  other   than  a   feeble   race  to   be  pro 


THE  LETANG  AND  MAINE  LIMES. 

"  The  L'Etang  lime  contains  99  3-10  per  cent,  of  put© 
limes  in  each  100  lbs.  of  the  quick  lime. 

"  About  300  lbs.  in  a  cask — 2  1-10  only  of  impurities. 

"  The  Alaine  lime  averages  about  60  per  cent,  of  pure 
lime  and  40  p.  r  cent,  impurities." 

On  seeing  the  above  paragraphs  appended  to  the  state- 
ment respecting  the  L'Etang  lime  in  our  last  paper,  Mr 
Davis,  the  agent  of  the  company,  called  upon  us  imme- 
diately to  say,  that  he  had  not  authorized  any  such  as- 
sertions as  they  contain  ;  and  that  he  considered  them 
highly  improper  and  unjust,  as  the  Maine  limes  which 
were  manufactured  for  the  market,  were  not  only  good, 
but  7nos(  of  them  very  good.  The  comparison  was  made 
without  his  knowledge,  and  never  received  his  signa- 
ture. 


LARGE  CUCUMBER. 

Mr  J.  Crawford,  of  Bedford,  who  sent  to  us  a  fine  cu- 
cumber when  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  the  thought 
of  eating  such  a  vegetable  made  one  shiver,  has  now  fa- 
vored us  with  another,  17  inches  long,  which  in  these 
bright  warm  days  is  very  lempting.  Tliis  gentleman 
must  be  uncommonly  successful  in  the  growing  of  the 
cucumber,  and  if  his  process  is  peculiar,  we  invite  hira 
to  make  it  public. 


BEES  IN  A  BARN  CHAMBER. 
Wc  have  been  informed  that   bees  which    Gov.   Lin- 
coln had  put  in  a  chamber  in  his  barn,  made  an  atteck  a 
few  days  since  upon   his   oxen,  when   they  came  from 
the  field,  sweaty.      The   cattle   were   so   annoyed   that 


they  broke  down  the  fences   in    various  places   and   be- 
duced  from  the  pale-faced    gitls,   of  compressed   forms,    came  entirely    unmanageable.      We   remember    having 


that  are  growing  up   in    both    city    and    country.      The 
subject  is  one  of  delicacy,  but  il    is  so  closely  connected 
with  human  welfare,  thai  some  obvious    truths  connect- 
ed with  it  should  not  be    suppressed.     We  say    that   the 
same  laws  by  which,  in  brutes,  the  offspring  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  parents,   operate  in  the  human 
species  ;  and  no  female  can  reasonably  expecl  to  be  the 
mother  of  a   healthy  family  of  children,  who  has   not  a 
firm  and  robust  constitution.     The  weaknesses  produced 
by  stimulants, by   unwholesome  food,  inactivity,  impu.e 
air,  li"hl  lacing,  thin   shoes,    ir   avoidance  of  vigorous 
exercise,  will  bo   transmitted   lo   their   children.     The 
sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children  for  gene- 
rations.    TJiese  irulh.s    teach    a    lesson    that   should  be 
heeded.     Could  the    young  of  either  sex,   but  be  made 
acquainted  with    the    facts    which  we    have    witnessed, 
thiy  would  learn  that  the  marriage  relation  ol'te* — very 
ofien  results  in  a  family  of  feeble    and    inofficient    chil- 
dren, and  this  too  in  consequence  of  such  weaknesses  in 
the  parcnis  as  should   have    deterred  them  from   enter- 
ing into  the  married  «lale.    for  we   liuld  it   to  be  wrong 
for  any  intelligent  being  to  be   voluntarily    instrumental 
in  bringing  others  into  existence,  when  tho   probability 
is  strong  that  the  chidren  will    inherit  such   weaknesses 
as  will  rcndei  them  unhappy  or  burthensome  to  society. 
This  subject  of  physical  education  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  human  welfare  than  almost    any  other   that 
can  be   agitated.       We   have   not  discussed  it ;  but    the 
hints  here  given  may  cau^e  some  of  our  readers  to  make 
it  matter  of  serious    and  useful   reflection.       Should  we 
but  feel  it  a  duty  lo  disclose  all  our  convictions   relative 
lo  this  subject ;  and  could  our  advice  be  taken,  many  of 


seen,  when  a  boy,  the  old  horse  similarly  attacked, 
when  taken  from  the  plow  and  tied  near  the  bee  house. 
These  facts  may  render  it  desirable  to  place  bees  remote 
from  places  where  we  must  regularly  bring  our  beasts 
of  labor. 


Maaaachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  June  5,  1841. 
Samuel  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  exhibited  twelve  stalks 
of  Rhubarb,  weighing  0  3-4  pounds — very  fine. 

AARON  D.  WILLIAMS. 

FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 
The  Committee  on  Fruits  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  will  please  meet  at  their  room  on  Sat- 
urday next  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M  ,  in  relation  to  premiums 
foi  the  ensuing  year. 

B.  V.  FRENCH,  Chairnum. 
June  S. 


The  Maine  Farmer  stales  a  method  by  which  Twitch 
or  Couch  Grass  C TViticvm  repens,)  was  effectually  de- 
stroyed. The  .  x|ierimenler  plowed  it  under  all  of  a 
foot  deep,  then  iiarrowed  and  enltivated  the  ground  as 
usual,  and  il  never  troubled  him  afterwards.  Ho  look 
good  rare  to  lay  the  furiows  complelely  oyer,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  grass  should  be  laid  fairly  and  deeply 
under. 


fVarm.     In  this  city,  on  Monday,  the  mercury  rose  to 
88  in  the  shade. 
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THERMO.METlllCAb. 

Ktiported  (or  the  New  Enphind  Fanner. 
Ilarii;eof  tile  I'lieriiiorneterat  lite  (iiirdenof  liie  proprietors 
of  tiie  New  Eiiul.iiiil   Fanner,  Uri^klon,  Mass.   in  a  Blmdcd 
Norllierly  exposure,  week  ending  Jutie  6. 

June,  1841.        |  SA.MTfia.M.  |  7,P.M.  |    Wind! 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Salirday, 

Sunday, 


31 

43 

64 

50 

1 

45 

62 

61 

2 

il 

81 

68 

3 

62 

6S 

03 

4 

47 

71 

70 

5 

r,5 

03 

61 

6 

64 

76 

68 

S.  E. 

N.  E. 
N. 
N. 

N.  W. 
N. 
S.  E. 


We  have  liad  no  rain  during;  llie  week,  and  lint  iitlle  for 
two  weelts  past,  and  the  earih  is  gelling  dry  ;  very  dusly 
travelling  indeed. 


BRIGHTON    MAIIKKT.  —  Mo.mjat,   June   7,   ia41 
Kfltorted  Turlhe  New  Gni;l-ni(l  Knrtn«r. 

Al  Miirkel  ;i40  Beef  Callle,  20  pair  ol  Working 
Oxen,  15  Cows  and  Calvi's,  250  Slicep  and  540  Swine. 
75  Beef  C:iltle  remain  unsold. 

PniCEs. —  lieef  Cattle. — We  quote  to  correspond  with 
last  week,  about  ihe  same  prices  were  obtained  Cjt  a 
like  quality.  First  quality,  $G  75  a  7  00.  Second 
quality,  $0  25  a  6  50.      Third    quality,  $5  23  a  6  00. 

Working  Oxen  —Sales  $55,  ,f  TO,  $62,  $90,  and    $95. 

Coics  and    C'n/rcs.— Sales,  $-4,   .$28,  ,$30,  and  .$38. 

Sheej). — Lots  were  sold  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 
$1  50,  $2  00,  and  $3  25. 

Swine.  —Lois  to  peddle  5  for  sows,  and  G  for  barrows. 
At    retail   from  5  1-2  to  7. 

WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.  Red  Top, 
new  seed  liy  the  hag  50  to  55  c.  Clover — Northern,  13c. 
— Soulhern,  8  In  9  c.  Flax  Seed,  $1,  37  to  1  5D  hu.  Lu- 
cerne, 25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S5  37— Genesee  $5  25— Ohio 
85   12. 

GRAIN.  Corn— Northern  Yellow  none  —Round  Yel- 
low 63— Southern  Plat  Yellow  GO— White  64.  —  Rye— 
Northern  00  lo  65— Southern  50  to  55.  Oats— Southern  36 
to  33— Northern  33  to  40. 

PROVISIONS  Beet— Mess  SIO  50  to  II  00— Prime 
S6  50— No.  1  S9  no.  Pork— Extra- 15  00— Clear  14  60— 
Mess  Sl3  on.  Hams— Northern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
none.  Lard— Boston  9  c  per  lb. — Southern,  8  to  8  1-2. 
Butter — Lump  13  in  22— Firkin  12  to  IS— Shipping  8  to  14. 
Whole  Hogs  5  1-2  lo  6  c— Pigs  5  c. 

HAY,   per  ton,  Jao  to  22  60— Eastern   Screwed   817  00. 

CHEESE— Old  11  c— News. 

EGGS,  II  a  12. 

WOOL — The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
lb.  50  to  55  c. — American  full  blood,  wa-shed,  47  lo  50 — Do. 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40— 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14 — Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10 — 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10— Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  lo  40— No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42- No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
— No  3  do  do  1810  20. 


GOOD  CVliTH^ATOBS  AT  $  1  SO 


■if"  ,„;.-.      _  C 


Good  Cultivators  for  sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse,  Nos.  SI  &  52  North  Market  Street,  Price 
«3,50.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

June  9. 

REVOLVING  HORSE  RAKE, 


MASSACHl- SETTS  HORTICULTVR  AL  SOCIETY. 

A  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  said  Society, 
on  Saturday  next,  June  5,  at  1 1  o  clock,  A    M. 

E.  M.  RICHARDS, 
June  2. Recording  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAl.  SOCIETY. 

NOTICE. 

The  exhibition  of  Poeonies,  for  premium,  will  lake  place 
at  the  Society's  Room  on  Saturday,  June  I2lh.  The  flow- 
ers to  be  ready  for  exhibition  by  U  o'clock. 

C.  M.  HOVEY, 

June  9. Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers. 


PULI..  BLoOD  OURIIAItl  CATTLE. 

The  subscriber  will  sell  at  public  auction,  at  his  residence 
in  Pleasant  Valley,  foot  of  .itwell's  Avenue,  in  Providence, 
I  1  2  miles  from  the  Great  Bridge,  on  Wednesday,  the  3nih 
of  June  instant,  at  1 1  o'clock,  A.  JI. 

20  head  of  superior  full  and  half  blood  Durham  Cattle. 
Also,  20  full  blood  and  half  blood  imported  Southdown 
Sheep.  A  rare  chance  is  offered  in  this  stock  to  farmers  and 
others  to  secure  some  of  the  finest  Cattle  ever  offered  for 
Bale  in  this  country,  and  as  a  whole  there  is  seldom  so  choice 
a  lot  of  herd  book  Cattle  presented  to  the  public.  All  inter- 
ested are  requested  lo  call  and  examine  this  stock  previous 
to  the  day  of  sale.  Terms  liberal.  For  further  particulars 
see  catalogue,  which  will  be  exhibited  at  Ihe  sale. 

Providence,  June  5, 1841.  JOHN  GILES. 


The  Revolving  Horse  Rake  has  been  in  general  use  is 
most  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  labor  saving  machines  now  in  use. 
One  man  and  horse,  with  a  boy  to  lead,  will  rake  on  an  av- 
erage from  25  to  SO  acres  per  day  with  ease,  and  do  the  work 
well.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  rake  overall  others, 
as  the  person  using  it  does  uot  nave  to  stop  the  horse  to  un- 
load the  rake 

For  sale  at  Nos.  61  &  62  North  Market  Street,  by 
June  9.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 

DAHLIA  POLES. 

500  dozens  of  Dahlia  and  Bean  Poles.  Also,  2000  feet 
of  Ladders,  16  to  40  feet  in  length,  for  sale  by  MOSES 
FRENCH.  Jk.,  Maine  wharf  Broad  St.  near  the  bottom  of 
Summer  st.  6w  June  2 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMEKTS,  &,c 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Store  No.  61  and  62  North  Market  street, 
would  inform  their  customers  and  the  public  i^enerally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortinenl  of  Agri- 
cultuial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  m  the  United 
.States.  Part  of  which  are  ihe  following  : 
Cast 


1000  Howard's   Patent 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
200  Cultivators. 
100  Greene's  Straw  Cutters. 
50  Willis'        do.        do. 
100  Common    do.        do. 
100     Willis'     Patent     Corn 

Shellers. 
50  Common        do        do. 
2o0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
50      "     Vegetable  Cutters, 
50  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz-  Scythe  Stones. 
3000    '•    Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


100  do2.  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 


150 

too 

500 
300 
200 
600 
200 
200 
300,; 


do. 


Common 

Spades. 

Grass  Scythes. 

Patent  Snaiths. 

Common    do. 

Hay  Rakes. 

Garden  do. 

Manure  Forks. 

Hay         do. 
0#-Pair  Trace  Chains. 
1 00    "    Truck     do. 
100         Draft       do. 
500  Tie  up    do. 

50  doz.  Haller  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 
25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH, 

Great  iiiijirovemeiits  have  been  made  the  pasi  year  in  Ihe 
form  anil  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  bt  ard 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  lay  the  furrnw  completely  oner 
turning  in  every  particle  of  grass  or  stubble,  andleaving  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  wiih  respect  lo 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  liial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  lo 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  lo  work, 
try  Prouly  &  Mears,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  orrocl.y, 
BEGIN  WITH  Mr.  Howard's.'' 

Al  the  above  mentioned  trial  the  Howard  Pl'^ugh  did 
more  work,  with  the  same  payer  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  other  turned  more  than  tweoiyse.'en 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  the 
Hoioard  Plough  turned  twcntynine  and  one  half  inches,  to 
the  same  power  of  team  !  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Plougtis  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  I'een  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  this  Plough,  which  can  he  renewed  without 
having  to  furnish  a  new  landside;  this  shoe  likewise  sectiies 
the  mould  board  and  landside  together,  and  slrenglhens  the 
Plounh  very  much. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  $6  to  Sl5.  A  Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  abotil 
S;0  50,  and  with  culler  Si,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  S2  00 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  al 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Stoic, 
Nos.  51  &  62  Norlh  Market  Street,  by 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 


WILLIS'S  LATEST  IMPRO  VED  SEED  SOEVER. 


Willis's  latest  Improved  Seed  Sower,  invented  the  last  sea- 
son ;  one  of  the  most  perfect  machines  ever  introduced  for 
the  purpose.  In  using  this  machine,  the  farmer  mav  be  cer- 
tain that  his  seed  is  put  inlo  Ibe  ground,  and  al  the  same 
lime  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  has  been  a  great 
difficulty  in  machines  lor  sowing  garden  seeds;  they  are 
very  apt  to  clog  up  and  the  farmer  might  go  over  an  acre  of 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  this  ;  it  is  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  clog.  In  using  this  sow- 
er, the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  his  seed,  and  do  the  work 
a»hss  than  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the  common  way  of 
sowing  seeds,  and  have  it  done  in  a  much  heller  manner ; 
it  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  over  and 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  any  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Turnios,  Carrots, 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  it  the  past  season. 
For  s.ale  at  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Waredouse  and  Seed 
Store  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 

March  31. 


PENCE  CHAINS. 
Just  received    from  England,  10,000  feet  Chains,  suitable 
for  Fences  or   other   purposes.     For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &, 
CO.,  No.  52  North  Market  st.  April  21 

DURHAM  COW    FOR  SALE. 

A  young  full  blooded  Durham  Cnw  and  her  calf — a  very 
desirable  animal  in  every  particular.  Apply  to  EDWARD 
TITCUMB,  Jb.,  Newburyport.  '  Mays 


DRAFT  AND  TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just   received  by    Packet   Coromanda, 
400   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  for  Ploughing. 
200     "      Truck  and  leading  Chains. 
200     "      Draft  Chains.     For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO., 
No.  52  North  Market  St.  April  21 

DOUBLE  DAHLIAS. 

We  have  for   sale    a   very  large   collection  of  the  finest 

Double  Dahlias,  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts.  J.    BRECK 
&  CO.,  No.  52,  Norlh  Market  St.  April 2S 

SAVEET  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by  J.  ERECK&  CO  ,  a  supply 
of  Sweet  Potato  Slips.     No  62,  Norlh  Market  St. 
April  23. 
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JUNE  9,  1S41. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cultivate  Flowers. — A  beautiful  woman  never 
looks  so  beautiful  as  when  with  her  cheelo  flush- 
ing with  exercise,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  witli 
cheerfulness,  with  her  "  cape  bonnet"  on,  and  a  hoe 
or  a  dibble  in  her  hand,  she  is  busily  engfagcd  in 
working  in  her  garden.  It  is  a  healthy  employ- 
ment, and  exliibits  besides,  evidences  of  refinement 
and  taste.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  treat  our 
opinion  on  this  matter  wilh  contempt,  we  would  re- 
commend a  perusal  of  the  following  extract  from 
i»n  exchange  paper  : — Ports.  Jour. 

"What  is  the  use  of  floweis  ?"  exclaims  a  thrifty 
housekeeper,  meanwhile  busily  polishing  her  fire- 
irons.  What  is  the  use  of  bright  fire-irons.'  say 
we  in  reply  :  or  of  any  fire-irons  nt  all  ?  Could  not 
yon  make  a  fire  on  two  stones,  that  would  keep 
you  quite  as  warm  ?  What's  the  use  of  handsome 
table-cloths  and  bed-spreads  ?  one  u)ight  eat  on  a 
board,  and  not  really  starve  either. 

When  you  see  a  house  standing  all  alone,  bare 
of  shrub  or  flower,  except  perhaps  some  vylunleer 
bunches  of  tliistio  and  pig-weed,  what  do  you  infer 
of  its  inmates  ?  And  wlien  you  have  passed  even 
a  log-cabin,  where  the  sweet  brier  was  carefully 
trained  around  the  door,  while  veils  of  morning 
glories  and  of  scarlet  beans,  shaded  the  windows, 
did  you  not  immediately  think  of  the  dwellers  there, 
as  neat,  cheerful  and  agreeable."  'J'his  is  more 
especially  the  case  in  , regard  to  the  homes  of.  the 
poor.  'I  he  credit  of  the  rich  man's  grounds  may 
belong  to  his  gardener,  but  they  who  can  keep  no 
gardener,  and  whose  simple  flower  garden  springs 
out  of  moments  stolen  from  necessary  labor,  pos- 
sess a  genuine  and  cordial  love  of  the  beautiful,  to 
render  even  an  humble  d<yelling  so  fragrant  and 
fair. 


He  had  neither  gun  no  trumpet  to  give  his  neigh- 
bor warning  of  their  close  approach  ;  and  the  best 
thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  set  his  mm  drum- 
ming on  some  empty  casks  ;  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
the  sound  increased,  and  the  vessel  was  nearing 
him.  As  a  last  effort  of  ingenuity,  he  seized  a 
handspike,  and  applying  it  to  the  car  of  an  old 
grunter  that  liappened  to  be  on  board,  gave  it  seve- 
ral turns,  none  of  the  easiest,  which  brought  forth 
a  s()ueal  almost  as  loud  as  the  big  whistle  of  our 
locomotive  engines.  'Ibis  signal  was  efl^ectual  ; 
and  just  before  coming  in  sight  of  his  neighbor 
craft,  bows  on,  he  heard  her  captain  exclaim  to  the 
man  at  the  helm,  in  a  voice  of  thander,  "  Starboard 
your  helm,  blast  your  eyes — starboard  your  helm  I 
we 're  close  upon  a  hog-yard!" — Anon. 


American  Love  of  Occupdtion. — There  is  proba- 
bly no  people  on  earth  with  w^om  business  consti- 
tutes pleasure,  and  industry  aniijseinent,  in  an  equal 
degree  with  the  inhabitants  op  the  United  States 
of  America.  Active  occupation  is  not  only  the 
principal  source  of  their  happiness  and  the  founda- 
tion of  their  national  greatn^^ss,  but  they  are  abso- 
lutely wretched  without  it,  and  instead  of  the 
"rfo/ce  far  m>?i(e,"  know  but  horrors  of  idleness. 
Business  is  the  very  soul  of  an  American  :  he  pur- 
sues it  not  merely  as  a  means  ot  procuring  for 
himself  and  his  family  the  necessary  comforts  of 
life,  but  as  the  fountain  of  all  human  felicity.  From 
the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night, 
the  streets  are  thronged  by  men  of  all  trades  and 
professions,  each  following  his  vocation  like  a  per- 
pelum  mobile,  as  if  he  never  dreamed  of  a  cessation 
from  labor  or  the  possibility  of  becoming  fatigued. 
Neither  is  this  hurry  of  business  confined  to  the 
large  cities  ;  it  communicates  itself  to  every  vil- 
lago  and  hamlet,  and  extends  to  and  penetrates  the 
western  forests.  It  is  as  if  all  America  were  but 
one  gigantic  workshop,  over  the  entrance  of  which 
there  is  the  blazing  inscription,  "  jVb  admittance 
here  except  on  business." — English  writer. 


Wellerisms  are  getting  out  of  fashion,  but  we  oc- 
casionally meet  with  a  good  one.  Here  are  a  few 
that  are  not  bad  : 

"  Rather  pointed,  and  I  feel  it  deeply,"  as  the 
hog  said  to  the  butcher-knife. 

"  This  is  net  gaip,"  as  the  lean  spider  said  to  the 
fat  fly. 

"  Teeth  inserted  here,"  as  the  bull  dog  said  when 
he  bit. 

"  I  'm  a  crying  evil"  as  Wilson  said  when  an- 
nouncing that  a  horse  had  been  stolen. 

"If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now," 
as  the  onion  said  to  the  cook. 

"  Let  me  refect,"  as  the  mirror  said  to    the  Miss. 

"  I'm  gaining  strength,"  as  the  butter  said  to  the 
housewife. 

'^Vm  cutting  a  swell,''  &3  the  steamboat  said  to 
the  "  Capting." 

"  O  solitude !  where  are  thy  charms  ?"  as  the 
one  idea  in  the  "soaplock's"  noddle  said, 

"  We  are  kindred  spirits,"  as  the  ass  said  to  the 
daiidy. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  as  the  loafer 
said  when  he  crawled  into  a  newly-emptied  'lasses 
hogshead  for  "lodgings.  ' 

[Those  eight  last  belong  to  us  :  i.  encouraged, 
we  will  try  again.  Tliere's  a  good  deal  of  inherent 
genius  in  us,  which  but  for  our  excessive  modesty! 
would  make  us  a  conspicuous  character  among  the 
literati  of  the  day  I  !— N.  E.  F.'s  "  P.  D."] 


GARDEN  SBEDS, 

For  sale  l)y  Joseph  Biieck  &  Cc.  at  the  New  England 
Farmer  Oi-fice,  A'o.  61  and  62  Norlh  Market  St.  Ko3- 
ton.  The  sutiscritiers  would  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  now  on  hand  the  iarsesl  colleclion  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offereil  iiy  sale  in  this  rity,  embracing  every  variety 
nf  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
[genuine,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  ourcislo- 
mers  and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  Ihey  will  prove  salislac- 
tory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  .seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orlets  in 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  he  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  wilh  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

Ruia  Baga. 


An  Alarm  at  Sea. — 'I  he  captain  of  one  of  our 
down-east  schooners  found  himself  one  day  be- 
calmed in  a  fog  oft' the  Isle  of  Shoals,  near  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  The  vessel  lay  with  a  slight  mo- 
tion, when  the  captain,  with  the  quick  ear  of  a  sea- 
man, discovered,  by  the  cracking  sound  of  cordage, 
that  there    was    another    vessel   close    upon    him. 


TO  THE  PUBDIC. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  WOOD,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  from  Blossom  St.,  to  69  Carver  St.  All  orders  left 
at  his  house,  or  at  the  stable  of  Wm.  Forbes,  No.  7  Sudbury 
S<.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  graiefully  acknowl- 
edged. All  diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle  or  Swine,  are  attend- 
ed to.     Also,  castrating  and  spaying. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  lor 
his  services,  and  are  unacquainted  wilh  his  practice,  he  is 
politely  permitted  to  reler  lo  the  following  gentlemen  who 
nave  employed  him  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Wm.  Forbes,  I  Williams  &  Pearson, 
Wm.  J.  Niles,  Geo.  Meacham, 

Joshua  Seward,  S.  K.  Bayley, 

J.  B.  Read,  |  L.  Maynard, 
James  F.  Fullham,  Isaac  Fosier, 

Wm.  P.  Loring,  |  Arlemas  White, 

Joseph  C.  Pray.  |  Brown  &  Sevrence. 
Boston,  April  28. 


TYK,   IP  CHAINS. 

Just  received  by  Packet  Coromanda,  500  Chains  for  lye- 
ing  up  Cattle. 

These  chains,  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  of  Salem, 
and  Col,  Jacques,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cattle  to  the 
slab,  are  found  to  be  the  safest  and  most  convenient  mode 
of  fastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the  stanchion. 

For  saleby  J.  BRECK  &  (JO.,  No.  62  North  Market  st. 


Sugar  Beet. 

Mangel  Wurtzel. 

New  Red  Globe  do.  }  superior 

Yellow  do.  \  varieties. 

Carrot  Long  Orange. 

"      Altringham. 

"      New  White,  extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheal— various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Ballatiue's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turuip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

While  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Bucliwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn. 

Locust. 


for  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
(if  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiilinver, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts,  Cabbage  20 
sorts.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do,  Cress,  Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety.  Melons,  do.  Martynea,  Mustard,  IVasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts,  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts.  Radish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 

Thyme.  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Th'ree  hundred    varieties,   embracing   all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  Who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  be  accommotlated— each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  60  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  he  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
States.  JOSEPH    BRECK  &  CO. 


FOR    SALK. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  who  has  been  honored  wilh  the 
Second  and  First  State  premiums  in  1839,  at  Worcester,  and 
at  Concord  in  1840,  by  the  Committees  appointed  by  the 
State,  for  awarding  such  premiums,  is  of  Durham  Breed,  was 
imported  as  most  superior  stock,  and  is  thought  by  judges 
to  possess  more  valuable  points,  ihan  any  lo  be  found  in  any 
other  animal  of  the  kind. 

Also,  two  young  Bulls,  Sired  by  the  above,  their  Dams  are 
imported  and  of  the  best  possible  blood. 

For   further  information   apply     to    CHARLES  WIL- 
LARD  2d,  Siill  River  Village,  Harvard.        4w      June  2 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstones 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  AMMI  C.  LOMBAKl) 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17. 


NEW    F,  NOLAN  I)    FARMER. 

A     WEKKLY    PAPER. 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  com? 
into  the  hands  of  iho  subscriber,  he  is  now  authorized 
by  (he  publishers  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  ii( 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  ilie  terms  will  bn  $i 
per  year  in  advance,  or  ,f  2  .50  if  not  paid  within  thirtv 
days.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  B. — Poslniasters  aru  required  by  law  to  frank  all 
S'ibBcripti(jns  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 
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INDUCEMENTS    OF    HORTICULTURE    AS 

AN  OCCUPATION. 

{Extracted from  J.  Breck's  Milress  before  the   Jf'tst- 

boru'  .'If^rlcutturnl  Society.) 

Tliere  aro  many    inducements  to   pursue  tlio  art 
of  Horticulture,  souk;  of  which  will  ba  considered. 

It  is  a  source  of  profit.     Good   fruit,    as  an    ali- 
ment, is  conducive  to  health. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  innocent  pleasure.      It  lias 
a  good  moral  influence. 

As  to  the  profit — I  think  you  must  all  aclniow- 
ledge  that  this  alone  is  a  sutHcient  inducement  for 
you  to  be  up  and  doing.  Your  prospects  are  ma- 
terially changed  from  what  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  You  are  now  within  two  hours  of  tlie  best 
market  in  the  United  States,  and  can  transport  the 
most  delicate  fruit  without  the  least  injury.  I 
would  inquire  how  an  acre  of  ground  can  be  made 
to  produce  so  much  as  when  devoted  to  fruit  .'  A 
neighbor  of  mine  purchased  a  piece  of  ground — 
about  an  acre — for  which  he  paid  $300;  it  was 
covered  with  apple  trees  in  their  full  vigor,  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Iruit :  he  informed  me  that  he 
sold  in  one  year,  enough  to  pay  for  it.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  crop  that  will  pay  so  well  as 
fruit.  Fine  fruit  always  commands  the  highest 
price  in  Boston;  so  high,  indeed,  that  none  but  the 
affluent  can  afford  it.  I  will  give  you  the  prices 
of  a  few  varieties,  the  present  season — [1840.] — 
Bartlett  pears,  37  1-3  to  .50  cents  per  dozen,  and 
St.  Michael  at  50  cents  to  I  dollar,  according  to 
size  and  fairness.  Peaches,  such  as  I  used  to  raise 
bushels  of,  from  35  cents  to  75  cents  per  dozen  ; 
and  small,  miserable  things,  not  fit  to  eat,  for  13 
1-2  cents.  Plums,  25  cents  to  75  cents  per  box, 
of  about  one  quart.  Strawberries  and  Antwerp 
Raspberries,  hardly  ever  less  than  37  1-2  cents  per 
bo.x,  unless  they  had  begun  to  decay  ;  and  some 
magnificent  varieties,  75  cents  to  .$1  perbo.\.  Isa- 
bella grapes,  from  12  1-2  cents  to  25  cents  per  lb. 
A  few  years  since,  Mr  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Charles- 
town,  received  the  sum  of  $49  29  for  the  produce 
of  a  single  plum  tree  of  tlie  White  (Jage  species, 
the  growth  of  one  season.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  these  are  the  retail  pri- 
ces But  supposing  the  retailer  makes  100  per  cent., 
it  will  leave  a  generous  price  lor  the  grower. — 
Good  peaches  have  readily  sold  this  season  from  2 
to  4  dollars  per  bushel.  Porter  apples  1  25  to 
$1  50  per  bushel,  and  all  other  fine  eating  varie- 
ties in  proportion.  The  large  Iron  pear,  for  bak- 
ing, is  hardly  ever  less  than  $i  per  barrel,  and  I 
have  known  them  as  high  as  6  or  $8,  and  nearly 
IS  easily  raised  as  Baldwin  apples.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  winter  pears  now  cultivated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  equal  in  flavor  to  any 
of  the  fall  varieties,  which  will  bring  almost  any 
price  asked.  An  Isabella  grape  vine  trained  to  an 
humble  cottage  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice, 
yields  bushels  of  fruit  annually — not  only  supply- 
ing the  family,  buL  leaving  a  surplus  for  sale,  or 
distribution  among    friends.      This    combines   the 


useful  with  the  ornamental,  as  the  vine  loaded  with 
its  rich  fruit  is  highly  ornamental  and  grateful  to 
the  eye.  There  arc  individuals  in  Boston,  with 
hardly  a  rod  of  land,  whose  income  from  grape 
vini's  trained  to  the  house,  yield  sufficient  to  pay 
their  taxes,  amounting  from  25  to  $40  per  year, 
and  still  reserving  enough  for  their  table  and 
friends. 

I  was  on  the  farm  of  Elias  Pliinncy,  Esq.,  of  Lex- 
ington, a  few  weeks  sinci;,  and  observed  a  fine 
orchard  of  peach  trees  of  about  one  acre :  the 
ground  between  the  trees  had  been  cultivated  from 
the  time  they  were  planfed,  which  accounted  for 
the  very  fine,  fair  fruit,  by  which  the  trees  were 
bending  to  the  ground.  I  was  informed  that  the 
crops  raised  between  the  trees  had  paid  from  year 
to  year  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  other  expenses, 
leaving  the  receipts  from  the  fruit  a  net  gain.  I 
have  been  informed  from  good  authority  that  the 
sales  from  this  orcliErd  in  one  week  amounted  to 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  at  wholesale  pri- 
ces ;  what  the  total  amount  of  sales  has  been,  I 
know  not  ;  but  it  must  have  been  three  times  that 
sum.  This  farm  is  13  miles,  or  two  hours  from 
Boston  ;  so  you  will  perceive  it  is  the  same  dis- 
tance, in  one  sense,  as  from  Westboro'  to  Boston. 
I  have  already  given  a  description  of  Mr  Phinney's 
apple  orchard,  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  which 
some  of  you  take.  It  consists  of  about  4  or  500 
trees  on  ten  acres  of  land,  planted  16  years  ago; 
the  ground  has  always  been  cultivated  from  the 
time  the  trees  were  planted.  The  fruit  is'  mostly 
winter,  a  great  majority  of  it  the  Baldwin.  Two 
years  ago  he  sold  700  barrels  of  good  sound  ap- 
ples from  it,  and  upon  a  rough  guess,  should  say 
that  this  year  it  would  exceed  one  thousand.  Ap- 
ples are  now  worth  in  the  market  at  least  •$!  50 
per  barrel :  we  bought  some  a  few  days  since  for 
a  customer  in  St.  Johns,  and  had  to  pay  $1    7.5. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  overstocking  the  mar- 
ket with  good  fruit.  There  is  always  bad  enough 
in  all  conscience.  Our  market  has  been  crowded 
all  summer  with  fruit  prematin'ely  picked,  and  trans- 
ported by  steam  conveyance  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  oven  as  far  south  as 
Norfolk,  Va.  By  the  time  it  reaches  us,  it  is  in  a 
decaying  state,  and  consequently  unwholesome  and 
not  fit  for  a  rational  creature  to  eat  :  yet  it  has 
found  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices  and  in  large 
quantities.  By  steam  communication  fruit  i»  con- 
veyed from  Boston  to  Maine  and  the  British  Prov- 
inces, and  oven  to  England.  For  under  the  genial 
influences  of  our  sun,  our  fruit  is  much  superior  to 
theirs,  and  brings  a  higher  price.  The  facilities 
the  steam  ships  now  give,  will  greatly  extend  our 
market,  and  all  the  surplus  fruit  that  will  be  raised 
for  an  age  to  cnme,  will  meet  with  a  leady  sale. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  profit 
which  may  be  derived  from  raising  good  fruit. 
Even  the  common  cider  apples  are  now  generally 
allowed  to  be  more  profitable  for  feeding  swine 
and  other  stock  than  for  converting  into  cider.  If 
they  were  not,  I  would  advocate  the  plan  which 
some  have  inconsiderately  carried  into  eflT2Ct,  that 
is  of  cutting  down  their  orchards.     The  cider  busi- 


ness, as  formerly  conducted,  must  have  been  a 
hard  one,  whether  the  cider  was  "hard"  or  not. 
The  idea  of  picking  apples  and  making  them  into 
cider,  and  then  selling  it  at  75  cents  per  barrel,  or 
laying  up  20  or  30  barrels  for  family  use,  drinking 
as  much  more  converted  into  cider  brandy,  as  I 
have  known  a  family  do,  is  not  so  very  agreeable. 
The  best  policy  is  to  have  none  but  the  very  finest 
varieties  of  fruit  on  the  place,  such  as  will  find  a 
ready  sale  at  the  beat  prices.  The  wind-falls 
and  unsound  fruit  should  be  fed  to  the  swine  or 
converted  into  cider  for  vinegar.  Orchards  may 
be  set  out  expressly  for  the  use  of  swine  and  other 
stock.  We  know  of  a  number  of  fine,  thrifty 
young  orchards  of  sweet  apples,  set  out  by  men 
who  have  long  used  them  to  great  advantage  for 
feeding  their  swine,  and  who  consider  a  bushel  of 
them  equal  to  a  bushel  of  potatoes:  they  are  valua- 
ble also  for  cows  and  horses  ;  and  if  time  permit- 
ted, could  give  accounts  of  many  interesting  expe- 
riments proving  their  value  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
must  pass  to  the  consideration  of  other  mduce- 
ments  to  pursue  this  pleasant  occupation. 

One  great  advantage  arising  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fine  fruit  is,  that  a  free  use  of  it  is  favorable 
to  health.  In  the  Annals  of  Horticulture,  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  are  set  forth  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"  One  of  the  best  aliments  and  the  best  appropri- 
ated, to  the  different  ages  of  life,  is  that  which  our 
fruit  aflibrds.  They  present  to  man  a  light  nour- 
ishment, of  easy  digestion,  and  produce  a  chyle 
admirably  adapted  to  the  functions  of  the  human 
body.  Thoroughly  ripe  fruit  eaten  with  bread,  is 
perhaps  the  most  innocent  of  all  aliments,  and  will 
even  insure  health  and  strength." 

"  I'here  are  fruits  which,  when  perfectly  ripe, 
can  be  eaten  to  excess,  without  inconvenience, 
such  as  grapes,  cherries  and  currants;  the  other 
kinds  never  occasion  ill  consequences,  if  they  are 
eaten  only  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  nature." 

As  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I  fully  agree 
with  the  above  writer.  For,  not  having  had  the 
taste  vitiated  by  tobacco  or  ardent  spirits,  I  have  al- 
ways retained  the  high  relish  for  fruits,  which 
seems  to  be  inherent  to  (  ur  natures,  and  have  ha- 
bitually used  it  freely  when  it  has  been  in  my  pow- 
er to  obtain  it.  When  toiling  in  the  sua  in  our 
warm  summer  days,  I  have  found  there  was  noth- 
ing ao  grateful  or  refreshing  as  fruit.  A  plate  of 
strawberries,  currants,  cherries  or  a  melon,  with  a 
little  bread  and  cheese,  for  a  lunch,  taken  under  a 
tree,  fanned  by  the  pure  country  air,  is  a  luxury 
indeed  ;  and  will  be  found  more  effectual  in  re- 
cruiting the  exhausted  fraine  and  quenching  the 
parching  thirst,  than  any  thing  else  that  can  be 
named,  even  were  the  whole  list  of  aliments  or 
stimulating  drinks  called  over.  With  fruit,  a  very 
little  drink,  even  of  cold  water  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary. Having  had  an  abundance  of  cherries 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  I  have  eaten  them  in 
their  season  almost  to  excess,  and  found  that 
health  was  improved  by  the  use.  I  have  eat  them 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  I  have  risen  and  could 
get  to  the  trees,  and    at  all   times   of  the   day.     I 
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have  frequently  made  my  breakfast  on  bread  and 
cherries,  or  strawberries,  with  a  Httle  milk  or  cof- 
fee, and  found  myself  equally  refreshed  as  if  I  had 
taken  more  substantial  food  ;  and  it  is  my  candid 
opinion  that  if  Iruits  were  more  generally  raised, 
and  formed  a  part  of  every  meal,  it  would  be  found 
by  all  to  be  beneficial  to  health  and  at  the  same 
time  a  saving  to  the  purse.  A  writer  in  the  .Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal  says,  "  that  instead  of 
standing  in  any  fear  of  a  generous  consumption  of 
ripe  fruits,  we  regard  them  as  positively  conducive 
to  health.  The  very  maladies  commonly  assumed 
to  have  their  origin  in  a  free  use  of  apples,  cher- 
ries, melons  and  wild  fruit,  have  been  quite  as  ]itc- 
valent,  if  not  equally  destructive  in  seasons  of 
scarcity.  All  naturalists  will  testify  to  the  impor- 
tance of  fruit  seasons  to  the  lower  animals,  particu- 
larly birds.  When  there  is  a  failure  or  an  insuf- 
ficient supply,  the  feathered  tribe  are  less  musical, 
less  numerous,  and  commence  their  migrations 
much  earlier,  than  when  amply  supplied  with  the 
delicate  nutrition  designed  for  them  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  revolving  year. 

"  There  are  so  many  erroneous  notions  enter- 
tained of  the  bad  effect  of  fruit,  that  it  is  quite 
time  a  counteracting  impression  should  be  promul- 
gated, having  its  foundation  in  common  sense,  and 
based  on  the  common  observation  of  the  intelligent. 
"  We  have  no  patience  in  reading  the  endless 
rules  to  be  observed  in  this  department  of  physical 
comfort.  No  one,  we  imagine,  ever  lived  longer 
or  freer  from  the  paroxysms  of  disease,  by  discard- 
ing the  delicious  fruits  of  the  land  in  which  he 
finds  a  home.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  therefore  caused 
to  make  their  appearance  at  the  very  time  when 
the  condition  of  the  body,  operated  upon  by  deteri- 
orating causes,  not  always  understood,  requires 
their  grateful,  renovating  influence.  Tyssot,  in 
his  advice  to  people  upon  their  health  says  :  '  There 
is  a  pernicious  prejudice  with  which  all  are  too 
generally  imbued.  It  is,  that  fruits  are  injurious  in 
the  dysentery,  and  increase  and  produce  it.  There 
is  not  perhaps  a  more  false  prejudice.  Bad  fruits 
and  those  which  have  been  imperfectly  ripened  in 
unfavorable  seasons,  may  occasion  cholics  and 
sometimes  diarrhoeas,  but  never  epidemic  dysente- 
ry. Ripe  fruits  nf  all  kinds,  and  especially  those 
of  summer,  are  the  true  preservatives  against  this 
malady.'  He  fartlier  says,  '  that  whenever  the  dys- 
entery has  prevailed,  I  have  eaten  less  animal  food 
and  more  fruit,  and  I  have  never  had  the  slightest 
attack.  Several  physicians  have  adopted  the  same 
regimen. 

"I  have  seen  eleven  patients  in  the  same  house; 
nine  were  obedient  and  ate  fruit  ;  they  recovered. 
The  grandmother  and  a  child  which  she  was  par- 
tial to,  died.  She  prescribed  to  the  child  burnt 
wine,  oil,  powerful  aromatics,  and  forbade  the  use 
of  fruit:  it  died.  She  followed  the  same  course 
and  met  the  same  fate." 

The  strawberry  is  considered  by  many  medical 
men  aa  a  valuable  medicine  in  many  diseases  ;  par- 
ticularly for  putrid  fevers  and  pulnjonary  consump- 
tion.  A  free  use  of  strawberries,  it  is  said,  will 
both  prevent  and  cure  the  rheumatism.  The  cele- 
brated Linnieue  cured  himself  of  the  gout  by  per- 
severing in  a  regimen  of  strawberries. 

I  could  accumulate  testimony  on  the  utility  of 
fruit,  but  I  consider  it  unnecessary.  Intelligent 
people  no  longer  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
hope  the  prejudices  heretofore  entertained  against 
the  free  use  of  it,  will  be  done  away. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 


THINGS  NOT  TO  BE  DONE.  | 

Sowing  spring  wheat  without  soaking  in  brine,! 
and  rolling  in  lime,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done. 
According  tu  C.  W.  Jihnson,  salt  acts  an  important  i 
part  in  germination  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
plants;  and  lime,  every  one  is  aware,  seems  to  be  ; 
necessary  in  some  form  to  the  pi'rfection  of  plants  j 
and  their  seeds.  Both,  then,  should  be  used  in  ' 
sowing  wheat. 

Attempting  to  keep  cattle,  sheep  and  horses, 
through  our  lonj;  winters  on  straw  or  even  hay, 
without  roots,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done.  Every 
good  farmer,  will  therefore  make  his  arrangements 
so  as  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  turnips,  pota- 
toes, or  carrots,  for  winter  and  spring  use.  These 
fed  with  the  hay,  will  improve  the  stock,  promote 
health,  and  bring  the  animals  through  the  most 
trying  season  of  the  year  with  safety  and  profit. 

Making  a  yard  of  the  highway,  and  allowing 
your  cattle  and  sheep  to  lie  fed,  and  to  drop  their 
dung  where  it  is  lost  to  the  farm,  is  not  to  be  done. 
This  practice,  though  a  common,  is  a  wretched  one, 
and  should  be  reformed  altogether.  Feed  your 
animals  in  stalls,  if  you  can  ;  if  not,  in  yards.  To 
do  otherwise,  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme. 

Allowing  your  cattle  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to 
go  roaming  about,  poaching  your  meadows  and  pas- 
tures with  their  feet,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done. 
The  amount  of  food  they  can  get  in  this  way  is  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  damage  they  do,  and  be- 
sides it  destroys  their  relish  for  hay,  without  offer- 
ing any  substitute. 

Suffering  animals  to  perish  for  want  of  attention, 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done. 
But  if  any  do  die  accidentally,  they  should  bo  con- 
verted to  use  by  being  covered  with  earth,  to  ab- 
sorb the  gasses  of  oxygen  and  ammonia  that  are  the 
inevitable  results  of  animal  putrefaction,  and  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

Having  your  pig  sty  in  such  a  state,  or  place, 
that  your  pigs  shall  not  work  for  a  living,  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  done.  They  should  have  a  yard  into 
which  weeds,  swamp  muck,  straw,  and  the  scrap- 
ings of  roads  and  ditches  should  br-  thrown,  to  be 
converted  into  manure  ;  and  if  they  seem  at  any 
time  reluctant  to  begin  the  task  of  miving  such  ma- 
terials, a  few  handfuls  of  corn  scaitered  over  the 
surface  will  set  them  to  work  most  industriously. 

Permitting  the  chips,  pieces  of  bark,  sawdust, 
&c.,  of  your  wood  yard  to  accumulate  for  years,  is 
a  thing  not  to  be  done.  Remember  that  all,  which 
has  once  formed  part  of  a  plant  can  be  converted 
into  a  plant  again,  and  place  all  such  matters  where 
their  decomposition  will  be  most  useful,  and  soon- 
est effected. 

Nearly  every  farm  has  some  pond,  marsh,  or  bog 
which  receives  a  large  portion  of  the  wash  of  the 
cultivated  land  ;  and  to  allow  this  to  remain  with- 
out being  returned  to  the  soil,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
done.  There  are  some  such  places  that  may  be 
considered  as  inexhanetible  deposits  of  fertilizing 
matter,  yet  have  never  been  drawn  upon  for  a  sin- 
gle load,  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  Let  those 
who  have  such  deposits  look  to  them. 

Allowing  your  work  to  drive  you,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  done.  The  man  who  is  half  an  hour  behind 
his  work,  finds  labor  forever  an  uphill  business. 
There  is  here  a  serious  mistake  committed  by 
many  farmers.  They  lay  out  more  work  than  they 
can  do  well,  or   in  season,  and  the  consequence  is, 


nothing  is  done  at  the  time,  or  as  it  should  be. 
What  you  do,  do  in  season,  and  be  sure  to  do  well. 
Being    content   to  allow    a  single  year  to    pass 


without  correcting  some  error,  or  making  some  ir 
provement  in  husbandry,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done. 
In  conversation  with  an  intelligent  farmer  the  oth-  i 
er  day,  he  remarked  that  the  practice  of  all  fell  be- 
hind their  knowledge,  or  in  other  words,  none  did 
as  well  as  they  knew  how.  To  put  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  from  our  own  or  other's  experience  to 
use,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one,  and  would 
soon  do  away  the  reproach  that  farmers  are  a  sta- 
tionary race  of  men. 


From  the  same. 

HAWTHORN  HEDGES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Metsrs  Editors — There  appears  to  be  a  consid- 
erable desire  to  introduce  into  our  meadows  and 
fields,  that  most  beautiful  of  all  fences,  the  Haw- 
thorn hedge.  But  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  it 
will  not  thrive  here,  seems  to  retard  its  introduc- 
tion ;  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  dryness  of 
summer,  are  both  urged  as  causes  of  its  failure. 

In  England  the  thorn  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
their  most  hardy  plants;  and  it  makes  a  fence 
which  endures  for  ages.  It  grows  and  preserves 
its  beauty  on  hills  which  are  almost  bare  of  soil, 
and  are,  consequently,  liable  to  be  parched  with 
the  summer's  sun,  and  are  also  exposed  to  the  se- 
verities of  winter ;  it  bears  the  extremes  of  sea- 
sons, and  difference  of  situations,  much  better  than 
several  other  English  plants  which  flourish  here ; 
hence  it  is,  at  least,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its 
failure  must  arise  from  some  other  cause  than  that 
of  change  of  climate.  Its  proper  cultivation  may 
not  be  well  enough  understood  ;  or,  some  little  al- 
teration may  be  required  to  adapt  its  cultivation  to 
the  difference  of  climate  ;  such,  for  instance,  aa 
trenching  very  deep  where  the  plants  are  to  stand, 
which  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  preserve 
them  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  extreme  heat 
and  dryness  in  summer. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  in  England,  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  plants  are  those  of  the  whitethorn. 
This  thorn  will,  if  left  to  grow  singly,  attain  the 
bulk  and  height  of  an  apple  tree.  It  bears  white 
flowers  in  great  abundance,  of  a  very  fragrant 
smell,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  little  egg-shaped 
berry,  which,  when  it  is  ripe  in  the  fall,  is  of  a  red 
color.  Within  the  red  pulp  is  a  small  stone;  and 
this  stone  being  put  in  the  ground  produces  a  plant 
or  tree,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  cherry-stone 
does.  The  red  berries  are  called  Aau's ;  whence 
this  thorn  is  sometimes  called  the  hawthorn.  The 
leaf  is  precisely  like  a  gooseberry  leaf,  only  small- 
er;  the  branches  are  everywhere  armed  with  sharp 
thorns,  and  the  wood  has  a  fine  grain,  and  is  very 
flexible  and  very  tough. 

The  berries  are  ripe  in  November.  They  are 
beaten  from  the  trees,  and  cleared  from  leaves  and 
bits  of  wood  ;  then  they  are  mixed  with  sand  or 
earth,  four  bushels  of  sand  or  earth  to  a  bushel  of 
haws,  and  kept  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool  place; 
and,  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  spring, 
they  are  sown  as  thick  as  peas,  in  drills  one  foot 
apart;  here  they  come  up  and  stand  till  the  next 
year,  when  they  arc  taken  from  that  situation,  as- 
sorted, the  strong  from  the  weak  ones,  and  planted 
very  thick  in  rows  one  foot  apart  in  a  nursery, 
where  they  stand  another  year ;  then  they  are 
ready  to  be  planted  to  become  a  hedge.  In  Eng- 
land, there  are  two  ways  of  planting  a  hedge  as  to 
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position  of  ground.  Oi>c  on  a  bank,  with  a  ditch 
on  the  side  ;  tlie  other  on  the  level  ground. 

The  soil  is  prepared  by  plowing  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  deep  ;  or,  which  is  better,  by  trenching 
two  feet  deep,  and  making  the  earth  very  fine. 
The  plants  are  selected  from  the  nursery,  as  near 
Qs  possible  of  eqnat  size,  else  some  get  the  start  of 
others,  subdue  them,  and  keep  them  down,  and  this 
makes  an  uneven  hedge,  with  weak  parts  in  it.  If 
tlie  plants  be  two  years  old,  have  been  transplanted, 
and  are  at  the  bottom  as  big  ns  a  larf^e  goose  quill, 
they  are  every  thing  that  is  required. 

The  roots  of  the  platits  are  pruned  to  within 
four  inches  of  the  part  that  was  at  the  lop  of  the 
ground,  or  in  other  words,  the  root  is  left  but  four 
inches  long,  and  all  the  fibres  are  cut  clean  away, 
or  they  would  die  and  do  hnrui  if  left. 

The  ground  and  the  plants  being  thus  prepared, 
a  straight  cut  or  drill  is  made  about  six  inches 
deep,  anil  the  plants  are  put  in,  but  not  deeper 
than  they  stood  before  taken  from  tlve  nursery. 
The  distance  between  each  plant  is  six  or  eight 
inches ;  some  people  prefer  them  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  plant  another  line  drawn  six  inches 
from  the  first,  and  put  in  the  plants,  not  to  stand 
opposite  those  in  the  first  row,  but  opposite  the 
middles  of  the  intervals.  When  the  plants  are  in, 
the  soil  between  and  around  them  is  gently  press- 
ed down  with  the  foot,  then  hoed  a  little  and  left 
neat. 

This  work  is  done  early  in  October,  or  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  suitable  in  the  spring.  Tiie  first 
or  second  week  in  October  would  be  the  most 
proper  time  to  plant  here,  even  though  the  leaves 
should  yet  be  on  the  plants,  as  the  roots  would 
strike,  in  this  fine  month,  before  the  severe  frosts 
commence,  and  the  plants  would  be  more  vigorous 
and  etnrt  earlier  in  the  spring.  If  the  planting 
could  not  be  done  in  the  fall,  it  should  be  done  as 
Boon  as  the  ground  is  fit  in  the  spring  ;  or  the  heat 
and  drought  might  como  and  retard  the  growth  of 
the  plants. 

In  both  cases,  the  plants  are  out  almost  close  to 
the  ground.  If  planted  in  the  fall,  they  are  cut 
down  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  spring,  and  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  ; 
if  planted  in  spring,  they  are  cut  down  as  soon  as 
planted.  This  cutting  down  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  ground,  is  indispensably  necessary,  for 
without  it  there  would  be  no  hedge.  'Ihe  ground 
between  and  all  about  them  is  also  kept  clean  and 
frequently  hoed. 

Some  people  cut  down  again  the  next  spring, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  defer  the  second  cutting 
until  two  years  after  the  first  one,  and  then  to  cut 
all  close  down  to  the  ground  as  possible  in  the 
spring  ;  the  shoots  then  come  out  so  thick  and  so 
strong  that  they  never  need  to  be  cut  down  any 
more.  Bat  about  the  middle  of  the  following  July, 
the  top,  and  sides  near  the  top,  are  clipped  off  a 
little,  and  the  bottom  left  still  less  clipped,  so  that 
the  hedge  may  be  wide  at  bottom  and  narrow  at 
the  top.  In  October,  the  new  shoots  are  clipped 
again,  but  not  quite  down  to  the  last  cut,  the  sides 
being  still  left  in  a  sloped  form,  wide  at  bottoi«  and 
sharp  at  the  top;  when  kept  in  that  form  the  hedge 
grows  close  and  bushy  down  to  the  ground,  so  as 
.  to  form  a  completely  close  fence  ;  but  if  left  broad 
'  at  the  top,  the  bottom  becomes  open  and  the  fence 
is  not  so  good. 

The  clipping  is  performed  twice  in  each  of  the 
first  four  or   five   years,  with   shears  to  be   had  for 


that  purpose;  afterwards  with  a  long  handled  bill- 
hook. 

The  ground  is  also  hned  and  kept  clean  near 
the  roots  of  the  plants  for  the  first  five  or  six  years 
from  the  time  of  |)lanting  ;  the  fence  will  then  be 
about  five  feet  high,  and  is  usually  allowed  to  at- 
tain the  heiglu  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  meadows 
and  fields,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  around  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  from  two  to  five  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom. 

Of  the  beauty  of  auch  a  hedge  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it,  to  form  an  idea. 
The  leaf  is  beautiful  in  color  and  in  shape;  it  is 
one  of  the  very  earliest  in  the  spring,  and  preserves 
its  bright  hue  during  the  summer  heats.  Its  blos- 
soms, which  are  white  and  fragrant,  burst  forth  in 
the  middle  of  May,  and  give  the  most  gay  and 
fruitful  appearance  to  the  meadows,  fields  and  gar- 
dens which  they  encircle.  Its  usefulness  in  giv- 
ing protection,  slieller  and  shade,  render  it  superior 
to  any  other  sort  of  fence.  The  branches  grow  so 
thick  and  present  thorns  so  numerous,  rind  those  so 
sharp,  as  to  make  the  fence  impenetrable.  The 
shelter  it  gives  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  the 
shade  it  gives  in  the  heat  of  summer,  are  so  much 
more  effectual  than  those  given  by  wood  or  stone 
fences,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 
This  is  important  to  the  farmer  whose  profits  de- 
pend much  upon  the  good  condition  of  his  cattle, 
which  improve  more  rapidly  and  are  in  every  re- 
spect more  profitable  when  thus  protected  from  the 
chills  of  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  also  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  summer's  mid-day  sun. 

Another  advantage  which  a  quickset  hedge  pos- 
sesses over  any  other  sort  of  fence  is,  that  it  effec- 
tually protects  gardens  from  the  depredations  of 
poultry.  Fowls  will  alight  on  wooden,  brick  and 
stone  fences ;  but  never  on  a  quickset  hedge, 
which  affords  no  steady  lodgement  for  the  feet,  and 
which  wounds  their  legs  and  tliighs  and  bodies 
with  its  thorns.  It  not  only  gives  protection  against 
intruders,  but  also  affords  shelter  in  cold  weather 
and  shade  in  hot.  On  the  south  side  of  a  high 
fence,  peas,  lettuces,  radish,  and  many  other  things, 
can  be  had  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  unshaded  ground  ;  and  during  the  heat 
of  summer  all  these  and  many  others  thrive  best  in 
the  shade,  and  continue  to  do  so  long  after  they 
will  no  longer  produce  in  the  sun. 

The  hawthorn  is  the  favorite  plant  of  England  ; 
it  is  seen  as  a  flowering  shrub  in  pleasure  grounds  ; 
it  is  the  constant  ornament  of  paddocks  and  parks  ; 
the  first  appearance  of  its  blossoms  is  hailed  by 
old  and  young,  as  the  sign  of  pleasant  weather  ; 
the  youth,  of  both  sexes,  adorn  themselves  with 
garlands  made  with  flowers,  and  join  in  merry  dance 
and  rural  sports  around  the  hawthorn  bush  on  the 
village  green  ;  whilst  the  more  aged,  seated  be- 
neath its  shade,  direct  the  joyous  throng,  and  re- 
count with  pleasing  recollections,  all  the  pastimes 
and  pleasures  of  their  youth.  In  short,  take  away 
the  hawthorn,  and  you  take  away  the  greatest  beau- 
ty of  the  English  fields  and  gardens. 

And  why  should  America  not  possess  this  most 
beautiful  plant?  She  has  some  of  the  English  fol- 
lies and  English  vices;  and  why  not  English  hedg. 
es,  instead  of  post-and-rail  and  board  fences.'  If, 
instead  of  these  sterile-looking  and  cheerless  en- 
closures, the  gardens  and  meadows  and  fields  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  towns  were  divided 
by  quickset  hedges,  what  a  difference  would  the 
alteration  make  in  the  look,  and  in  the  real  value 
too,  of  those  gardens,  meadows,  and  fields? 


N.  B.  If  the  white  thorn  plants  cannot  be  pro- 
cured here,  they  may  be  had  from  Liverpool  or 
London  in  the  spring;  or  the  berries  may  be  ship- 
ped from  any  port  in  Great  liritain,  in  barrels,  half 
sand  and  half  berries,  in  November.  Three  bar- 
rels would  fence  a  farm  ;  and  might  be  had  for 
little  more  than  two  dollars  a  barrel,  at  any  port  in 
England. 

With  due  regard,  yours,  R.  M. 

Mbany,  March  22,  1841. 


CEDAR  HEDGES. 
Hugh  Gaston,  who  makes  some  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  is  informed  that  the  berries  of  the  Cedar 
are  to  be  gathered  in  December,  thoroughly  cleans- 
ed by  rubbing  off  the  resinous  matter,  put  into  un- 
slaked ashes,  and  after  two  weeks,  plant  them  in 
rows  like  peas.  They  may  be  transplanted  in 
about  two  years,  into  a  rich  light  soil,  formed  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  seven  or  eight  years  with  prop- 
er trimming,  make  a  beautiful  hedge.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  the  two  weeks'  preparation  in  ashes, 
the  ground  should  be  frozen,  they  must  be  mixed 
up  with  earth  in  a  box,  and  placed  in  an  exposed 
situation,  until  the  first  thaw,  or  till  the  earth  can 
be  fitted  for  their  reception.  In  trimming  the  ce- 
dar, or  pruning,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  centre  or  leading  shoot,  as  in  that  case  the  tree 
frequently  perishes. — lb. 


PEACH  WORM. 

Messrs  Editors — Has  there  been  any  preventive 
discovered  to  the  ravages  of  the  peach  worm  or 
grub,  which  threatens  to  destroy  this  most  deli- 
cious of  fruits  ?  1  have  some  fine  trees  which  I 
find  have  been  attacked.  I  am  loth  to  lose  them, 
and  any  information  you  may  be  able  to  give,  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  one,  at  least,  of  your 
many  Subscribers. 

If  the  trees  are  already  infested  by  the  grub,  let 
them  be  carefully  examined  around  the  root,  and 
every  worm  dissected  out  of  the  bark.  Complete 
excision  will  alone  save  the  tree  ;  at  least  such  is 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  successful  peach 
growers.  With  this  evil,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  fortunately  since  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  this  point,  methods  have  been  discovered 
which  appear  to  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  at- 
tacks of  the  parent  moth  or  fly.  Planting  the  red 
cedar  with  the  peach  tree  in  the  same  hole,  and 
leaving  the  roots  and  stems  in  as  near  contact  as 
possible,  has  been  found  by  experience  to  preserve 
the  peach,  the  odor  of  the  cedar  being  offensive  to 
the  parent  of  the  grub,  and  the  slow  growth  of  this 
shrub  preventing  any  injury  to  the  peach.  Prof. 
Kirkland,  of  Ohio,  says — "  Tansy  and  wormwood 
contain  large  quantities  of  essential  oil,  which  is 
peculiarly  offensive  to  this  insect;  and  it  is  found 
that  if  the  body  of  the  peach  tree  be  surrounded  by 
half  a  dozen  sprouts  of  either  of  these  vegetables, 
it  will  be  perfectly  secured  against  the  approaches 
of  the  destructive  enemy.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed in  the  spring  nearly  in  contact  with  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  so  as  to  surround  it.  During  the 
summer  they  should  be  cultivated,  and  kept  free 
from  grass.  In  this  way  they  form  a  permanent 
and  successful  means  of  defence  against  the  insect 
that  has  nearly  exterminated  the  peach  tree  from 
many  sections  of  our  country." — lb. 


Man  is  the  master  of  his  own  destiny. — Cousin. 
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NEW     ENGLAND     FARMER 


JUNE  !6,  I84I. 


CATTLE  SHOW   AT  BRIDGEWATER, 
On  Wednesday,  Sept.  29,  1841. 

List  of  Premiuina  proposed  by  the  Plymouth 
County  Agricultural  Society: 

Stutf  Pnmiums. 
The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,  oflerthe  tollowing  premiums  for  Slock, 
to  be  exhibit(?d  from  any  county  of  the  CcMiimim- 
wealth,  ut  Briilgewater,  on  Wednesday,  tlie20tli  of 
September  next,  at  the  annual  Cattle  Show  of  the 
Plymoulh  County  Agricultural  Society,  viz: 

For  the  best  blooded  bull  c.f  an  imported 
breed,  not  less  than  one  year  old,  assurance 
being  given  that  he  shall  be  kept  for  use  in 
the  Commonwealth  at  least  nine  months,  if  SO 

For  second  best,  (same  requisitions,)  10 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  full  blood,  of  an 
imported  breed,  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  ten  years  old,  with  satisfactory  evidence 
as  to  the  quantity  of  her  milk  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  has  been  fed,  15 

For  second  best,  (same  requisitions,)  7 

For  the  best  full  blooded  heifer  of  import- 
ed breed,  that  has  been  milked  not  less  than 
three  months,  with  sat'sfactory  evidence  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk,  10 

For  second  best,  (same  requisitions,)  o 

For  the  best  full  blooded  heifer,  of  an  im- 
ported breed,  of  any  age,  5 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxe;>,  taking 
into  view  their  size,  power  and  training,  12 

For  second  best  do.  do.  6 

For  the  best  pair  of  three  years  old    steers, 
taking  into  view  their  size,  power  and  training       6 
For  second  best  do.  do.  4 

Similar  premiums  may  be  expected  to  be  offered 
for  the  same  description  of  stock,  at  the  Plymouth 
County  Exhibition,  in  1842. 

Claims  to  the  above  premiums  must  be  entered 
in  writing,  with  Benj.  Guild,  E.s*].,  Boston,  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  tlie  iMassachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
September  next;  also  in  like  manner,  notice  must 
be  given  to  Abram  Washburn,  2d,  of  Biidgcwater, 
at  least  three  days  previous  to  the  exhibition. 

Improvements. 
To  the  person  who  shall  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  lb41,  have  the  largest  quantity  of 
land  in  the  best  state  of  preparation  for  Eng- 
lish mowing,  which  was  swamp  land  or  fresli 
meadow,  June  1st,  1840,  $25 

Second  premium  for  the  same  object,  15 

Third  do.  do.  10 

To  the  person  who  shall  before  the  first 
day  of  October  next,  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cocoons  by  feeding  the  worms  on 
the  leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree  or 
shrub,  15 

Second  premium  for  the  same  object,  10 

Third  do.  do.  5 

Claimants  of  the  above  premiums  will  be  requir- 
ed to  feed  successfully  not  less  than  (iOOO  worms, 
and  to  state  in  writing  the  manner  of  cultivating 
the  trees  or  shrubs  on  which  the  worms  were  fed, 
^  the  kind  of  soil,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  manure, 
^  if  any  used,  &c.  Also  the  manner  in  which  the 
eggs  were  preserved,  the  time  and  manner  ol  hatch- 
ing the  worms,  and  all  the  particulars  relating  to 
feeding,  taking  care  of  the  worms  and  preserving 
the  cocoons,  with  an  account  of  the  whole  expense. 


To  every  person  in  the  county  v  ho  shall 
build  before  September,  1841,  one  huiulred 
rods  of  stone  wall,  9 

For  every  additional  hundred  rods,  12 

And  in  the  same  proportion  for  fractional 
parts  of  a  hundred  rods,  after  two  hundred  have 
been  hnilt. 

'I'o  the  person  wlio  shall  collect  the  great- 
est quantity  of  any  kind  of  material,  (except- 
ing inamire  from  stock,)  which  in  the  n|)inion 
of  the  committee  shall  more  than  pay  the  cost 
of  collecting  and  spreading  on  his  fariTi,  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  September  last  and  tiie 
first  day  of  September  next,  not  less  than  400 
loails,  40  cubic  feet  considered  a  load,  20 

A  second  premium  for  the  same  object,  not 
less  than  300  loads,  15 

.  A  third,  not  less  than  250  loads,  12 

A  fourth,  not  less  than  200  loads,  10 

The  committee  are  authorized  to  distribute  6 
vols,  of  tlie  N.  E.  Farmer  and  8  vols,  of  the  Yan- 
kee Farmer. 

N.  B.  Claims  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  August,  1841,  to  Isaac  Alden,  East  Bridgewater. 

Claimants,  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  above 
offeied  premiums,  must  make  a  particular  state- 
ment in  writing,  of  their  several  operations. 

Prodvcf. 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat,  raised 
on  not  less  than  (me  acre  of  land,  nor  less  than 
twenty  bushels,  SI2 

For  the  next  greatest  quantity,         do.  8 

For  do.  do.  do.  do.  4 

For  the  best  crop  of  Indian  corn,  raised  on 
one  acre,  not  less  than  CO  bushels,  (75  lbs.  in 
the  ear  considered  a    bushel,)  not    to  be    har- 
vested before  the  15th  of  October,  1S41,  12 
Next  best  crop,  8 
Next  best  do.                                                            5 
For  the  greatest    quantity  of  barley  on    an 
acre,  not  less  than  thirty  bushels,  8 
Second  premium,          do.                                        5 
For  the  best  crop  of   Rohan    potatoes,    on 
not  less  than  half   an   acre  of   land,  nor   loss 
400  bushels,                                                                    5 

For  the  best  crop  of  potatoes  of  any  kind, 
on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  and  not 
less  than  500  bushels  to  the  acre,  10 

For  Ihe  next  best  do.  not  less  than  400 
bushel.s,  (561b.=.  to  be  considered  a  bushel  of 
every  kind  of  root  except  onions,)  7 

For  the  best  crop  of  oats,  on  not  less  than 
two  acres,  and  not  less  than  50  bnshels  to  the 
acre,  7 

For  the  next  best  on  one  acre,  4 

For  the  greatest  niiinbtr  of  bushels  of  rye, 
raised  on  an  acre,  and  not  less  than  !30   bush- 
els, 6 
For  the  next  best          do.               do.  5 
For  the    greatest  quantity  of    white    heana 
raised  on  an  acre,  not  less  than  15  bushels,  (5 

For  the  next  do.  not  less  than  (J  bushels  on 
half  an  acre,  4 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  carrots,  raised 
on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  and  not 
less  than  three  hundred  bushels,  8 

For  the  next  greatest  quantity  on  half  an  acre,  4 
For  the  greatest  quantity  of  onions,  on    not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  not 
less  than  75  bushels,       ^  5 

For  the  greatest  quantity    of  sugar    beets, 


raised  on  not  less  than  a    quarter  of  an    acre 

of  land,  5 

If  the  sugar  be  extracted  from  the  beets  and  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  processes  given,  the 
premium  will   be  trebled. 

For  the  greatest   quantity  of  common    tur- 
nips on  an  acre,  not  less  than  300  bushels,  5 

For  the  best  crop  of  rutn  baga  turnips,  not 
less  than  300  bushels,  5 

The  committee  are  authorized  to  distribute  8 
v(ds.  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  and  8  of  the  Yankee 
Farmer,  as  addition?  to  the  above  offered  premiums, 
or  as  gratuities  to  unsuccessful  claimants,  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment  of  merit. 

P.  S.  It  will  be  required  of  claimants  of  the 
above  premiums,  to  state  in  writing,  the  condition 
of  the  land  at  the  time  the  course  of  cultivation  for 
the  approaching  season  may  commence,  and  the 
several  operations  in  that  cultivation  ;  and  the 
amount  of  produce  must  be  attested  by  the  owner 
and  one  laborer. 

A  certificate  of  the  measurement  of  the  land  by 
some  respectable  surveyor,  will  be  required.  Claims 
to  be  made  on  or  before  September  29tli,  1841, 
but  the  evidence  of  the  amount  of  crops  need  not 
be  produced  until  the  first  of  November  next.  Com- 
iiiunications  to  be  made  to  Anthony  Collamore, 
Pembroke,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Pn  duce. 

N.  B.  Without  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
above  conditions,  the  committee  have  determined 
not  to  award  premiums. 

Slock. 

For  the  best  fat  ox,  $10 

For  the  next  best  do.  8 

For  the  best  fat  cow,  6 

Next  best  do.  ,3 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  8 

Next  best  do.  ti 
For  the  best  heifer,  not  less    than  one    nor 

more  than  three  years  old,  5 

For  the  next  best  do.  3 
For  the  best  bull    calf  not   less    than    five 

months  old,  4 

For  the  next  best  do.  3 

For  the  best  heifer  calf,  4 

For  tlie  next  best  do.  3 
For  the  best  pigs  of  the  Berkshire  or  Mack- 
ay  breed,  not  less    than   three    months   old,  a 
male  and  female,  assurance  being  given    that 
they  shall  be  kept  in    the  county  at   least  one 

year  from  the  day  of  exhibition,  6 

The  committee  are  authorized  to  distribute  4 
vols,  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  and  4  vols,  of  the  Yan- 
kee Farmer. 

Cattle  not  to  be  removed  from  the  pens  before  1 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Claimants  for  premiums  on  stock, 
arc  required  to  exhibit  to  the  committise,  evidence 
of  the  mode  of  rearing  and  treating  animals  offered 
for  premium.  The  committee  will  please  strictly 
to  enforce  this  requisition  and  award  no  premium 
for  a  milch  cow,  unless  the  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter  produced  for  at  least  ten  days  in  each  of  the 
montlis,  June  arid  September,  be  accurately  stated. 

Animals  must  have  been  kept  in  the  county  six 
months  to  entitle  them  to  premiums. 

Claims  for  stock  of  every  sort,  and  entries  for 
the  ploughing  match,  to  be  made  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 25th,  1841,  to  Abram  Washburn,  2d,  Bridge- 
water. 
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Working  Oxen  and  Steers. 
For  the  best    pair  of   workinij  oxen,  ruisod 
and  trained  in  tlie  county,  $10 

For  the  next  l)est  do.  0 

For  the  best    pair  of  steers,  not  less    than 
two  nor  more  than  throe  yeara  old,  C 

For  the  tie.vt  best.rto.  S 

-For  the  jc.st  pair  of  yearling  eteera,  accus- 
tomed to  the  yoke,  5 
For  the  next  best  do.                                               3 
The  committee    are   authorized   to  distribute   2 
vols,  oftlio  N.  E.  Fanner  and   '4  vols,  of   the  Yan- 
kee Farmer. 

Plowing  Match. 
The  Piowinrr  Match  will  commence  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  on  the  day  of  exhi'iition. 

1st  premium,  $8 

2d  do.  6 

3d  do.  4 

4th        do.  3 

."ith        do.  2 

The  work  to  be  performed  with  one  yoke  of  ox- 
en. 

The  committee  are  authorized  to  distribute  3 
vols,  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  and  3  vols,  of  the  Yan- 
kee Farmer. 

Jlrlirhs  of  the  Dairy. 
For  the  be.st  butter,  not  less  than  50  lbs.,         $.5 
For  next  best  do.  not  less  than  25  lbs.  ;} 

Next  best  do.  do.  2 

For  the  best  cheese,  not  less  than  ~00  lbs.  T> 

For  next  best  do.,  not  less  than  100  lbs.  3 

Next  best  do.  do.  2 

The  committee  are  authorized  to  distribute  2 
vols,  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  and  2  vols,  of  the  Yan- 
kee Farmer. 


ock,  A.  M.  on  the  day  of  cxhi- 


$25 
J  5 
10 


Fruits  and   Vegetables. 
The  committee   on   Fruits   and  Vegetables,  are 
authorized  to  distribute  twenty  dollars  for  extraor- 
dinary fruits  and  vegetables  that  may  be  deposited 
for  exhibition. 

Inventions. 

The  committee  are  authorized  to  distribute 
for  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  struc- 
ture of  implements  of  agriculture,  &,c.  as  re- 
wards of  ingenuity,  $20 

The  committee  are  authorized  to  distribute  2 
vols,  of  the  N.  E.  Fariner  and  2  vols,  of  the  Yan- 
kee Farmer. 

Manufactures. 
The  committee  on  cloths  and  the  most  use- 
ful articles  of  household  manufacture,  are 
authorized  to  award  in  premiums,  according 
to  their  judgment  of  the  comparative  excel- 
lence and  utility  of  the  articles  presented,  $75 

Bonnets  and  Fancy  Articles. 
The  committee    on    articles   of  usefulness 
and  fancy,  are  authorized  to  award  $50 

Cocoons  and  Silk. 
To  the  person  who    shall  raise  and   exhibit 

the  largest  quantity  of  cocoons,  $4 

For  the  next  greatest  quantity,  3 

For  the  next         do.  do.  2 

For  every    ounce  of  wrought   silk,    raised 

and  worked  in  the  county,  ten  cents. 

P.  S.     Cloths,   fancy    articles,    products   of   the 

dairy,  cocoons  and  silks,  articles  of  invention,  fruits, 

vegetables,  &c.    must    be   deposited    in  the  Town 


House  before  'J 
bition. 

Articles   manufuctured  oiit  of   Plymouth  county, 
not  admis.^able. 

Preminms  Claimable    in  Future  Years. 

1.  To  the  person  who  shall  ontlie  first  day  of 
September,  1842,  have  the  largest  quantity 
of  hind  in  the  best  slate  of  preparation  for 
English  mowing,  which  is  now  fresh  meadow 
or  swamp  land, 

2.  Second  premium  for  the  same  object, 

3.  Third  do.  do.  do. 

4.  For  the  most  accurate  and  satisfactory 
experiment  in  the  application  of  manure,  pre- 
uiiiiju  payable  in   1842,  2" 

.5.  To  the  person  who  shall  make  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  general  improvements 
on  his  farm,  before  September  1st,  184fi,  5f 

C.  To  the  person  who  shall  make  the  next 
most  valuable  improvements,  3C 

7.  For  the  most  extensive  forest,  of  any  sort 
of  trees  suitable  for  timber,  raised  from  the 
seed,  not  less  than  1000  trees  to  the  acre, 
which  shall  be  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion and  more  than  five  years  old  in  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  50 

8.  Second  premium  for  the  same  object,  30 

9.  Third  do.  do.  do.  20 
Claims  to  these  premiums  numbered  1,2,  3,  Sand 

C,  must  be  made  to  Isa'ac  Alden,  of  East  Bridge- 
wtiler,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1841, 
that  the  committee  may  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  condition  of  the  farms  at  that  time,  and  become 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  actual  improve- 
ments. 

Premiums  not  demanded  within  one  year  will 
be  considered  as  generously  giyen  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

On  all  premiums  above  five  dollars,  awarded  to 
gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Society,  the  Treasu- 
rer is  directed  to  make  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent., 
to  increase  the  funds. 

'J'he  Trustees  will  not  consider  themselves 
obliged  by  tlie  terms  of  the  above  off'ers,  to  give  a 
premium  in  any  case,  when  it  shall  be  evident  there 
iias  been  no  competition,  nor  more  than  ordinary 
exertion. 

All  entries  for  premiums  may  be  made  by  let- 
ters, post  paid.  Letters  not  post  paid,  will  not  be 
considered. 

Dy  order  of  the  'i'rustees, 

■■\10RRILL  ALLEN. 

Bridgewaler,  Jan.  ISJl. 


From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazins. 

ON  PREPARING  NIGHT-SOIL. 

Sir — I  observed  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  your 
late  periodicals,  an  inquiry,  by  a  correspondent, 
for  the  best  method  of  preparing  night-soil,  for  ma- 
nure. He  said,  "  he  had  mixed  it  with  lime,  and 
a  very  strong  smell  of  ammonia  was  evolved, 
whereby  he  feared  the  efficacy  of  the  manure 
might  be  impaired.  These  conclusions  are  per- 
fectly correct ;  its  rflicacy  as  organic  manure, 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  lime. 

When  an  organic  body  containing  nitrogen  un- 
dergoes putrefaction,  and  moisture  present,  the  ni- 
trogen unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  and 
forms  ammonia  ;  the  oxygen,  the  other  element  of 
water,  unites  with  the  carbon  of  tlie  putrifying 
body,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  ;  both    these   trans- 


formations, in  their  nascent  state,  combine  and 
form  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  volatile  salt,  which 
is  always  evaporating  with  water,  as  long  as  the 
decomposition  continues.  Such  invariably  takes 
place  in  nitrogenous  bodies. 

When  lime  is  added  to  a  body  holding  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  in  solution,  as  in  night-soil,  the 
anmioniacal  salt  is  decomposed  ;  the  lime  robs  it 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  caustic  ammonia,  a  still 
more  volatile  compound,  flies  off"  in  gas  :  thus  we 
have  got  rid  of  all  the  nitrogen  the  organic  com- 
pound  contained. 

Organic  manure,  without  nitrogen,  is  of  very 
liltle  value  It  pervades  every  part  of  the  vegeta- 
ble structure,  and  no  plant  will  attain  maturity, 
even  in  the  richest  mould,  without  its  presence. — 
The  relative  value  of  manure  may  be  known  by 
the  relative  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  manure  so  rich  in  nitro- 
gen as  human  excrement,  (except  bone  manure, 
which  contains  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  of  gela- 
tine in  its  interstices  ;)  so  much  so,  that  according 
to  the  analyses  of  Macairo  and  Marcct,  100  parts 
of  human  urine  are  equal  to  l-'iOO  parts  of  fresh 
dung  of  the  horse,  GOO  parts  of  the  cow,  and  450 
parts  of  the  urine  of  the  horse.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  of  much  importance  if  none 
of  the  human  excrements  were  lost,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  with  every  pound  of  urine  a  pound 
of  wheat  might  be  produced.  Now  I  would  sug- 
gest to  your  correspondent  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  I  know  of  preserving  unimpaired 
the  most  valuable  element  in  night-soil,  which  is 
as  follows:  To  every  100  lbs.  of  night  soil  add  7 
lbs.  of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  in  powder  ;  a 
double  decomposition  will  ensue,  and  the  result 
will  be,  instead  o^jsulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  carbq|pte  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia— the  latter/5i  soluble  salt  which  cannot  be 
volatilized.  It  might  now  be  mixed  with  other  com- 
post, or  dried  any  way  thought  proper,  and  applied 
to  the  roots  of  the  vegetable,  to  be  again  trans- 
formed into  bread,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

Chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
substances  of  low  price,  would  completely  neutral- 
ize the  urine,  converting  its  ammonia  into  salts 
which  possess  no  volatility. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  if  the  floors  of  stables 
be  strewed  from  time  to  time  with  a  little  sulphate 
of  lime,  they  will  lose  all  their  offensive  smell,  and 
none  of  the  ammonia  which  forms  can  be  lost,  but 
retained  in  a  condition  serviceable  as  manure.  In 
close  stables  the  horses'  health  would  be  better 
preserved  and  they  would  not  be  so  liable  to  get 
blind  as  now.  1  3-4  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  lime  will 
fix  as  much  ammonia  as  is  produced  by  100  lbs.  of 
horse's  urine. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  , 

GREGORY  BRABYN. 
Wanebridge,  J^ov.  14. 


Soot  as  a  manure. — A  writer  in  the  Farmer's 
Journal  says  he  has  applied  soot  upon  asparagus, 
peas,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables,  with  as 
much  effect  as  if  he  had  used  solid  dung;  but  to 
plants  in  pots,  particularly  pines,  he  found  it  admi- 
rably adapted  ;  when  watered  with  it,  they  assume 
a  deep  healthy  green  and  grow  strong  and  luxuri- 
ant 


Vice  stings  us  even  in  our   pleasures,  but  virtue 
consoles  us  even  in  our  pains. — Lacon. 
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and   horticultural  rkgister. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  June   16,   1841, 

^__ fr . . ■ 

BOSTON  POUDRETTE. 

A  Mr  Rowell,  of  Lynn,  iisUs  ilie  agricultural  commu- 
nity to  furnish  means  fur  in^jnufacturing  pnudretle  in 
this  city.  We  ^^'it^h  him  tucctiss,  and  trubt  that  lie  will 
meet  with  it. 

If  we  understand  his  plan,  the  nutlinee  ate  th«»e  : — 
that  subscription  papers  be  opened  forthwith  for  taking 
up  the  stock  ;  th»t  as  soon  as  $10,000  shiill  be  promised, 
in  sums  of  not  less,  than  $50  each,  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  shall  be  called,  to  choose  their  officers,  de- 
termine whether  it  is  best  to  go  on,  and  if  so,  to  author- 
ize whom  thv..}'  ■  please  to  C(»llect  the  money  thiit  has 
besn  subscribed,  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the  pur- 
poae  for  which  it  was  designed. 

We  have  asked  Mr  R.  for  proofs  of  his  truslworihi 
ness,  and  he  has  obtaino.d  a  certificate  signed  by  seve- 
ral highly  respectable  citizens  <if  Lynn,  which  is  satis- 
factory. 

He  possesses  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
business;  has  spent  some  weeks  at  one  of  the  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  where  a  relative  of  his  is  superin- 
tendent. 

We  have  questioned  Mr  R.  very  closely,  and  are  una- 
ble to  discover  any  reasons  why  the  stock  in  such  a 
company  would  not  be  profitable.  Such  subscribers  as 
choose  lo  lake  their  dividends  in  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle, will  apparently  obtain  manure  at  a  low  rate.  Mak- 
ing very  considerable  allowances  for  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies, the  business  certainly  promises  well  to  the 
stockholders.  If,  as  Mr  Rowell  maintains,  the  outlay 
of  $10,000  will  procure  all  necessary  fixtures,  tools,  &c., 
and  will  also  be  sufficient  for  the  manufacture  of  30,000 
bushels  of  poudrelte,  then  at  the  usual  price  of  40  cents 
per  bushel,  the  whole  expenses  may  be  refunded  the 
first  year.  This,  however,  is  more  thao  would  be  ex- 
pected. 

Mr  R.,  should  his  plan  succeed,  will  stand  upon  an 
equality  with  every  other  subscriber.  He  hopes,  no 
doubt,  to  find  employment  as  superintendent;  but  the 
company  will  be  under  no  obligations  to  employ  him; 
he  asks  not  that  any  thing  shall  be  paid  in  to  him,  but 
chooses  that  all  funds  should  go  into  the  hands  of  some 
other  person  as  treasurer. 

It  is  desirable  that  operations  should  be  commenced 
forthwith;  for  the  summer  is  the  best  time  for  prepar- 
ing the  article  for  use  the  next  spring.  All  persons  dis- 
posed to  subscribe,  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  their 
intentions  at  once  to  the  N.  E.  Fanner  office.  It  is  hop- 
ed by  Mr  It.  that  the  iarmeis  will  be  the  subscribers. 

We  have  no  interest  in  this  project  apart  from  our 
general  interest  in  agriculture ;  and  in  our  remarks  have 
endeavored  to  avoid  holding  out  delusive  expectations. 
We  may  be  deceived  ;  but  we  have  given  considerable 
attention  lo  the  subject,  and  have  a  strung  persuasion 
that  we  are  not  imposed  upon.  We  advise  our  friends 
who  wish  for  more  manure  than  they  make,  to  invest 
50  or  IdO  dollars  (more  if  they  choose,)  in  this  concern, 
which  we  believe  will  go  on  and  will  do  well.  The 
question  whether  to  go  on  or  not,  is  to  be  submitted  to 
those  who  subscribe;  and  no  payment  is  asked  for  un- 
til they  have  decided  that  point. 

We  hope  that  our  friends  will  at  onee  inform  us  of 
their  wishes.  Should  Mr  R.  meet  with  encouragsment, 
he  says  that  operations  may  be  commenced  next  month. 


THE  FLUVVER  GARDEN  CULTIVATED  BY  THE 

LADIES. 

A  neat  flower  garden  in  front  of  the  fjrm  house,  is 
proof  that  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  are  industri- 
ous and  refined.  It  is  proof  th  it  the  work  within  doors 
is  well  pcrfornied  ;  for  il  is  never  the  case  that  disorder 
and  lliriflirssnejs  reside  within,  while  the  garden — tend- 
ed by  female  hands — in  noat  and  flourishing.  This  out- 
door labor  gives  bloom  lo  the  cheeks,  viei>r  to  the  whole 
frame,  cheerfulness  lo  the  dis[)OBiiion,  and  trenerni  effi- 
ciency. 

Fair  and  gentle  woman  is  never  in  a  better  school 
than  when  busying  her  fingers  and  twining  her  affec- 
tions around  the  fair  daughters  of  Flora.  There  she 
mingles  with  beauties  whose  tongue.'?  never  utter  envy 
fir  malice,  and  whose  ears  are  deaf  to  every  idle  or  sin 
ful  word.  There  the  lovely  and  innocent  speak  to  her 
of  the  more  lovely  and  holy  One  who  delineates  their 
giaceful  forms  and  paints  their  rich  and  varied  colors. 
Purer,  richer,  better  are  the  teachings  of  the  shooting 
blade  and  opening  flower,  than  come  from  the  musings 
of  a  listle»s  mind,  the  pages  of  romance,  or  the  gossip 
of  corrupted  society.  The  seeds  of  liealth,  and  purity, 
and  vigor  are  in  the  soil  on  which  the  pink  and  prim- 
rose grow,  and  those  who  labor  to  procure  the  fragrance 
of  the  latter,  will  taste  the  delicious  fruit  which  the  for. 
mer  bear. 

Fear  not,  ye  busy  wives  and  daughters,  that  the  care 
of  a  small  flower  garden  will  be  a  burthen,  rendering 
more  arduous  the  labors  cf  the  kitchen,  the  dairy  room, 
and  the  needle.  For  the  invigorating  exhalations  of 
the  freshly  turned  soil,  the  draughts  of  pure  oxygen 
which  will  be  found  around  your  plants  when  the  warm 
sun  is  expanding  their  foliage,  the  variety  of  exercise 
which  the  garden  gives  to  body  and  mind,  together 
with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  your  flowers,  will  furnish  more  strength  than  the  la- 
bors of  the  garden  will  exhaust. 


LEISURE  DAYS. 
■By  these  we  mean  days  in  which  the  care  of  the 
crops  does  not  require  attention — days  when  the  farmer 
can  look  about  him  and  turn  his  hand  to  some  odd  job. 
Usually  there  are  several  such  days  in  June,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  spent  is  of  no  small    moment. 

Of  course  it  is  noi  in  our  power  to  tell  you  what  is  to 
be  done  on  your  particular  place — for  on  one  farm  a 
few  rods  of  stone  fences  is  to  be  built;  on  another  an  un- 
derdrain  is  to  be  completed  ;  on  a  third  the  flitches  re 
quire  nttention,  &c.  &,c.  But  at  these  times  keeps 
sharp  look  out  for  manure  making.  The  swine  must 
have  frequent  supplies  of  the  rsw  material,  and  leaves, 
soil,  muck,  Ac.  must  be  deposited  near  the  hog-yard 
now,  so  that  in  the  busy  days  of  haying,  something  may 
be  thrown  in,  and  your  hogs  not  left  without  means  of 
doing  iheir  proper  work.  The.<e  days  for  whitewash 
ing,  for  cleaning  up  around  the  house  and  barn,  for  sea 
sonable  repairs,  and  the  like,  are  amon^  the  .most  pro 
fitable  of  the  season.  We  class  them  unrtei  die  hsad  tf 
leisure  days,  but  they  shoald  be  far  from  days  of  idle- 
ness :  more  of  the  profits  of  husbandry  is  obtained 
from  the  good  judgment  and  perseverance  with  which 
improvements  are  planned  and  executed ;  (we  mean 
the  gradual  improvement.^,  which  the  good  farmer  will 
have  an  eye  to,  and  will  carry  forward  at  times  when 
the  cost  will  be  but  little) — more  of  the  real  profits  of 
farming  turns  upon  these  than  upon  the  ordinary  crops 
of  the  farm.  Where  soil  and  manure  are  alike,  one 
man  can  obtain  as  good  a  crop  as  another,  or  nearly  so  ; 
the  skill  required  is  not  so  much  that  of  planting  and 
hoeing,  as  of  increasing  the  manure  heap,  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  soil ;  protecting  the  dry  lands  from  drought, 


and  draining  those  that  are  too  wet ;  the  mixing  of  soils 
and  suiting  the  manures  to  the  soils  and  crops  to  which 
they  are  applied.  These  are  the  important  matters; 
and  many  of  them  deserve  atienlion  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 


THE  SEASON. 
We  have  had  more  than  two  weeks  of  warm,  windy 
weather,  without  rain  :  vegetation  has  advanced  moi^t 
rapidly  ;  but  now  (Monday)  the  drought  bej^irKS  to  pinch  ; 
rain  is  very  desirable  in  this  immediate  vicinity  :  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Essex  county,  there  have 
been  recent  showers,  and  nothing  suffers  there  from 
lack  of  moisture. 


Massncliuaetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturdmj,  May  8th,  1841. 

Exhibited — Native  Plants — 10  species — from  B.  E. 
Cotting.  8  species  of  do.  from  E.  Weston,  Jr.  and  F. 
Parker. 

May  ]5(A.  Native  Plants — 10  species — from  B.  E. 
Cotting. 

May  22d.  Native  Plants— 14  species— from  B.  E. 
Cotting. 

May  29th.  Native  Plants— 22  species— from  B.  E. 
Cotting. 

June  5th.  Bouquets  from  J.  Hovey,  Hovey  &  Co., 
T.  Mason  and  A.  Bowditch. 

Double  While  Camellia  and  Blush,  'Xellow  and 
White  Tea  Roses,  Lamarque  do.  and  some  others,  from 
A.  Bowditch. 

Geraniums  from  T.  Mason. 

Native  flowers  from  E.  Weston,  jr.  and  F.   Parker. 

Natiie  plants,  30  species,  from  B.  E.  Cotting. 

From  J.  Kenrick,  PsEonia  Banksii  and  Papaveracea  ; 
several  varieties  of  fine  hardy  Ajalcas  ;  Double  White 
and  Scarlet  Hawthorn  ;  Flowe.  ing  Ash  ;  Scotch  La- 
hurnum;  Hallsia  tetraptera  ;  Magnolia  cordata  ;  Caly- 
canthus;  Tartarian  Honeysuckle;  Spirffia  hypericifolia  ; 
Flesh  col'd  and  White  Horsachestnut ;  Herbaceous  Pseo- 
nies,  &c.  C.  M.  HOVEY,  CAairrnan. 

EXBIBITIOK  or  VECITABLES. 

Saturday,  June  12. 
Hovey  &  Co.  exhibited  very  fine  specimens  of  South- 
gate  Cucumber.  For  the  Committee. 

8.  POND. 

NOTICE. 

The  exhibition  of  Pjeonies,  for  premium,  is  postponed 
until  Saturday,  the  19th  Ju»e.  The  following  are  the 
prizes  offered  : 

Fur  the  best  display  of  flowers — 
'      '    second  best  do.     do. 

C.  M.  HOVEY,  Chairman. 


VARIEGATED  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 

William  Kcnrick,  Esq.,  of  Nonantum  Hill,  Newton, 
has  exhibited  to  us  the  leaves  of  a  Horse  Chestnut  tree, 
which  are  beautifully  variegated,  green  and  white.  It 
has  been  railed  from  seed  within  a  few  years,  and 
should  it  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  propensity,  will 
prove  an  interesting  addition  to  our  ornamental  trees. 

J.  B. 


Sweet  Flag.  A  gentleman,  whose  word  is  valuable, 
informs  us  that  by  mowing  the  top  of  the  sweet  flag 
early  in  the  season,  and  letting  it  fall  and  rot,  and  then 
mowing  later  and  closer  at  the  proper  season  both  flag 
and  the  grass  among  it,  you  may  kill  out  the  flag. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 

Reported  lor  the  New  Ent^land  Farrtter. 
R;irw»of  tlie  Thermometer  ill  the  fiar^ieitof  the  proprietorn 
of  the  New  England   Farmer,  Brighton,  M»aa,   in  n  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  June  13. 

June,  1841.         |  5,A.M.  |  12,  M.  |  7,P.M.  |    Wind. 

Monday,  7  66  85       |      76  W. 

Tuesday,  8  70  88  82  N.  VV. 

Wednesday,  9  66  67  68  S.  E. 

Thuisday,  10  67  83  76  S.  W. 

Friday,  II  B4  85  78  N.  W. 

Saurday,  12  63  75  68  N.  W. 

Sunday,  It  65  78  63  S.  W. 

There  has  not  been  rain  enough  during  the    we«Ic  to   wet 
the  surface  o(  the  earth. 


RBVOLrVIIVO  HORSE  RAKE. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET.—  MoNr.AT,  June  14,  IS41. 
Keported  for  the  iN.'W  Engla.lil  Farmer. 

.\I  Market  175  Beef  Cattle,  12  pair  o(  Working 
Oxen,  26  Cows  and  Calves,  (ioO   Sheep  and  ()30  Swine. 

I'Ricts.—  Beef  Cattle  — We  quote  to  correspond  with 
last  week.  First  quality,  $(i  75  a  7  00.  Second 
quality,  $C  25  a  6  50.      Th'ird    quality,  $5  25  a  6  00. 

Working  Oxen  — No  sales  notified 

Cows  and  C'a/rei.— Sales,  $22,  $25,  $30,  $32,  $35, 
and  $37. 

5.'i«fp.— Lots  $2  25,  $2  42,  $2  50,  $2  67,  and  $2  75. 

^iyoine.  —Lots  to  peddle  5  for  sows,  and  0  for  barrows. 
Large  barrows  5  1-2.     At   retail  from  5  1-2  to  7. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  verv  little  in  market.  Red  Top, 
new  seed  by  the  hag  60  to  55  c.  Clover — Northern,  13c. 
—Southern,  8  to  9  c.  Elax  Seed,  Si,  37  to  1  60  hu.  Lu- 
cerne, 25   c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S5  37— Genesee  $5  25— Ohio 
96  12. 

GR.tlN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  none  —Round  Yel- 
low 63— Southern  Flat  Yellow  CO— While  64. -Bye- 
Northern  60  to  65— Southern  50  to  55.  Oats— Southern  36 
to  39— NorlhL-rn  33  to  40. 

PROVISIONS  Beef— Mess  SlO  50  to  11  00— Prime 
S6  30— No.  1  S9  00.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  60— 
Mess  S13  00.  Hams— Norihern  9  c.  per  lb— Southern, 
none.  Lard— Boston  9  c  per  lli. — Southern,  8  to  8  1-2. 
Butter— Lump  IS  to  22- Firkin  12  to  18— Shipping  8  to  14. 

HAY,  per  ton,   318  to  20- Eastern   Screwed  S14  to  15. 

CHEESE— Old  11  c.-New8. 

EGGS,  II  a  12. 

WOOL — The  market  for  this  article  has  not  ex|jerienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  but  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces,  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
Ih.  60  to  65  c. — American  full  blood,  washed,  47  to  50 — Do 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46— Do.  1-2  blood,  washed,  36  to 
40—1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  28— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14— Bengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  10 — Superfine  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  40— No.  I  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
— No  3  do  do  18  to  20. 


GOOD  CruliTI  VATOHS  AT   8  J  50 


Good  Cultivators  for  sale  at  the  New  England  Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse,  Nos.  61  &  52  North  Market  Sjrcet,  Price 
»3,50.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


FKNCE   CHAIKS. 

Just  received  from  England,  10,000  leet  Chains,  suitable 
for  Fences  or  other  purposes.  For  sale  by  J.  BIIECK  6^ 
CO.,  No.  52  North  Market  st.  April  21 

DAHI^IA   POLES. 

600  dozens  of  Dahlia  and  Bean  Poles.  .41so,  2000  feet 
of  Ladders,  16  to  40  feet  in  length,  for  sale  by  MOSES 
FRENCH,  Jb,,  Maine  wharf.  Broad  st.  near  the  bottom  of 
Summer  st.  6w  June  2 


The  Revolving  Horse  Rake  has  been  in  general  use  in 
most  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  labor  saving  machines  now  in  use. 
One  man  and  horse,  with  a  boy  to  lead,  will  rake  on  an  av- 
erage from  25  to  30  acres  per  day  with  ease,  and  do  the  work 
well.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  rake  over,all  olhers, 
as  the  person  using  it  does  not  nave  to  stop  the  hirse  to  un- 
load the  rake 

For  sale  at  Noa.  61  &.  52  North  Market  Street,  by 
June  9.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


HOWARD'S  IMPROVED  EASY  DRAUGHT  PLOUGH. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the 
form  and  workmanship  of  these  Ploughs  ;  the  mould  hi  ard 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  lay  tke  furroie  completely  oocr 
turning  in  every  particle  of  grass  or  stubble,  and  leaving  the 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  length  of  the 
mould  board  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
Plough  works  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  With  respect  to 
the  holding  and  the  team.  The  Committee  at  the  late  trial 
of  Ploughs  at  Worcester,  say, 

"  Should  our  opinion  be  asked  as  to  which  of  the  Ploughs 
we  should  prefer  for  use  on  a  farm,  we  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  inquirer,  if  your  land  is  mostly  light  and  easy  to  work, 
try  Prouty  &  Mears,  but  if  your  land  is  heavy,  hard  or  rocky, 
DEGiN  WITH  Mr.  Howard's.'' 

At  the  above  mer.f.oned  trial  the  Howard  Pl"ugh  did 
more  toork,  with  the  same  power  of  team,  than  any  other 
plough  exhibited.  No  other  turned  more  than  twentyse .'en 
and  one  half  inches,  to  the  112  lbs.  draught,  while  ihe 
Howard  Plough  turned  twcntynine  and  one'half  inches,  to 
Ihe  same  power  of  team  .'  All  acknowledge  that  Howard's 
Ploughs  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  substantially 
made. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  made  on  the  shoe, 
or  land  side  of  ibis  Plough,  which  can  he  renewed  withoul 
having  to  furnish  a  new  laadside:  this  shoe  likewise  seciues 
the  mould  hoard  and  landside  together,  and  strengthens  the 
Plough  very  much.. 

The  price  of  the  Ploughs  is  from  $6  to8l5.  A. Plough, 
sufficient  for  breaking  up  with  four  cattle,  will  cost  about 
810  50,  and  with  culler  Si,  with  wheel  and  cutter,  $2  50 
extra. 

The  above  Ploughs  are  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Sceil  St.irc, 
Nos.  51  &  52  North  Market  Street,  by 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


FULL  BLOOD  DVRIiA.1I  CATTLE. 

The  subscriber  will  sell  at  public  auction,  at  his  residence 
in  Pleasant  Valley,  foot  of  .\twell's  Avenue,  in  Providence, 
1  1  2  miles  from  the  Great  Bridge,  on  Wednesday,  the  23d 
of  June  instant,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

20  head  of  superior  full  and  half  blood  Durham  Cattle. 
Also,  20  full  blood  and  half  blood  imported  Southdown 
Sheep.  A  rare  chance  is  oBered  in  this  stock  to  farmers  and 
others  to  secure  some  of  the  finest  Caltle  ever  oflered  for 
sale  in  this  country,  and  as  a  whole  there  is  seldom  so  choice 
a  lot  of  herd  book  Caltle  presented  to  the  public.  All  inter- 
ested are  requested  to  call  and  examine  ibis  stock  previous 
to  the  day  of  sale.  Terms  liberal.  For  further  particulars 
see  catalogue,  which  will  he  exhibited  at  the  sale. 

Providence,  June  6, 1841.  JOHN  GILES 


NEW  YORK  POIIDRETTE  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  been  in  operation  nearly  four  years. 

Present  price  of  shares  one  hundred  and  five  dollars;  and 
each  share  is  entitled  to  filly  bu>hels  of  Poudreile  ereiy  six 
months,  which  is  equal  to  fifty  cny  cart  loads  of  stable  ma- 
nure  for  18  ytars  from  -March,  1841. 

Price  of  Poudreile  40  cents  per  bushel,  or  two  dollars  a 
barrel,  of  four  bushels,  delivered  on  board  of  vessels  in  this 
city.  Those  farmers  who  wish  to  obtain  this  manure  reg- 
ularly, will  do  well  to  lake  shares  soon  ;  and  those  who 
wi:,li  to  pure  base  the  arlicle  will  do  well  not  to  wait  another 
year,  until  they  wish  to  use  it. 

Owing  lo  the  unusually  wcl  season,  orders  received  now 
cannot  be  filled  under  four  or  five  Weeks,  bin  it  is  believed 
that  there  will  b'  a  supply  in  July,  August  and  September. 

To  ensure  a  supply  for  early  spring  use,  shares  should  be 
taken  in  tinie  to  receive  a  fall  Dividend,  which  will  prevent 
disappointment  or  by  a  wel  spring  like  the  pres«nt ;  or 

Those  at  a  distance,  who  desire  I'o  make  an-  experiment, 
can  obtain  one  or  more  barrels,  in  (urn,  by  remitting,  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  per  barrel.  A  phamplet  will  be  sent  to 
any  person  who  de.sires  one. 

Shares  will  be  sold  for  the  preseni  at  $105  each,  but  they 
will  surely  advance  in  price,  notwilhsfanding  the  number  of. 
dividends  will  diminish  every  six  months. 

D.  K.  MINOIJ,  Agent, 

120  Nasj^u  street  (up'ttairs.)- 

N.  B.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  undcrstooci  that  this  Compa- 
ny is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  "  tJrale  and  Poudrette 
Company,"  or  ■'  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company"  of^  Anthony 
Dey  fc  Peter  Barlhelemy,  on  the  New  Jersey  Meadows, 
which,  il  report  be  true,  failed,  after  an  expenditure  of 
,iver  85b  000. 

New  York,  Mny  loth,  1841.  6w  jl7 


WILLIS'S  LATEST  IMFKO  VED  SEED  SO^XER. 


Willis'slatest  Improved  Seed  Sower,  invented  the  last  sea- 
son ;  one  of  the  most  perfect  machines  ever  introduced  for 
the  purpose.  In  using  this  machine,  the  farmer  mav  be  cer- 
tain Ihat  his  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  and  at  the  tame 
time  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  has  been  a  great 
difficulty  in  machines  for  sowing  garden  seeds;  they  are 
very  apt  to  clog  up  anil  the  farmer  might  go  over  an  acre  of 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  this  ;  it  is  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  clog.  In  using  this  sow- 
er, the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  his  seed,  and  do  the  work 
at  If  ss  than  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the  common  way  of 
sowing  seeds,  and  have  it  done  in  a  much  better  manner - 
It  opens  Ihe  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  over  and' 
rolls  them  down.  It  will  sow  almost  any  kind  of  Garden 
Seeds;  say  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurlzel,  Turnips,  Carrots 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions.  Il  is  highly  recommended  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  it  the  past  season 
For  sale  at  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warenouse  and  Seed 
Slore  by  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS,  &c- 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware 
house  and   Seed  Store  No.  61    and  52  North  Market  street 
would  inform  their  customers  and  the  public  generally  that. 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive   assortment  of  Aeri 
cuhuial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to   be  found  in  the  United 
States.     Part  of  which  are  Ihe  following  : 

100  doz.  Cast  feteel  Shovels, 


1000  Howard's   Patent    Cast 

Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
200  Cultivators. 
100  Greene's  Straw  Cutters, 
50  Willis'        do.        do. 
ion  Common    do.        do. 


100     Willis' 

Shellers. 

50  Common 


Patent 

do 


Corn 
do. 


2u0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
60      "     Vegetable  Cutlers 
50  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles, 
luo  Ox  Yokes. 
1600  Doz.  Scythe  Stones. 
3000    '•     Austin's  Rifies. 
March  17. 


150    "     Common        do 
100    "    Spades. 
500    "     Grass  Scythes 
300    "    Patent  Snaiths 
200    "    Common    do. 
500   "    Hay  Rakes. 
200    "     Garden  do. 
200    "     Manure  Forts 
300    "     Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "    Truck     do. 
100         Draft       do. 
500  Tie  up     do. 

50  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 

25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


DUIillAM   COW    FOR   SALE. 

A  young  full  blooded  Durham  Cow  and  her  calf— a  verr 

iVr'?,  ATc"T''^-"f'^P''"''"'"-     -^PP'J'  w  EDWARD 
IIICOMB,  Jb.,  Newburyport.  Mays 


400 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


JIAE  IG,  1841. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOME  IN  THE  SKIES. 

When  up  to  nightly  skies  we  gaze, 
Where  stars  pursue  their  endless  ways, 
We  think  we  see,  from  earth's  low  clod, 
The  wide  and  shining  home  of  God. 

But  could  we  rise  to  moon  or  sun, 
Or  path  where  plaints  daily  run. 
Still  heaven  would  spread  ahove  us  fiir, 
And  earth  remote  would  seem  a  star. 

'T  is  vain  lo  dream  those  tracks  of  space, 
With  all  their  worlds  approach  his  face  ; 
One  glory  fills  each  whirling  hall- 
One  love  has  shaped  and  moved  tiam  all. 

This  earth,  with  all  its  dnst  and  tears, 
Is  his  no  less  than  yonder  spheres, 
And  rain-drops  weak,  and  grains  of  sand, 
Are  stamped  hy  his  immediate  hand. 

The  rock,  the  wave,  the  little  flower. 
All  fed  hy  streams  of  living  power. 
That  spring  from  one  Almighty  will, 
Whate'er  Ins  thoughts  conceived,  fulfil. 

And  is  this  all  that  man  .an  claim  .' 
Is  this  our  longing's   nn;sl  aim, 
To  be  like  all  things  roiftid— no  more 
Than  pebbles  cast  on  Time's  gray  shore  ? 

Can  man,  no  more  than  beast  aspire 
To  know  his  being's  awful  sire  1 
And,  born  and  lost  on  nature's  breast, 
No  blessing  seek  but  there  to  rest  ? 

Not  this  our  doom,  thou  God  benign! 
Whose  rays  on  us  unclouded  shine; 
Thy  breath  sustains  yon  fiery  dome, 
But  man  is  most  thy  favored  bom?. 

We  view  those  halls  of  painted  air, 
And  own  thy  presence  makes  them  fair  ; 
but  dearer  still  to  thee,  O  Lord, 
Is  he  whose  thoughts  to  thine  accord. 

[  Blachoood. 


Titiie  has  lost  his  power.  Here  may  we  view  the 
faint  efl'orts  of  'J'ime  overthrown  in  an  instant. 
Changes  they  are;  but  the  work  of  an  hour  has 
defeated  the  slow  progress  of  decay.  The  light- 
ningofthe  thunder-storm,  the  blowing  tempest, 
the  engulgphing  flood,  the  overspreading  avalatiche, 
have  etfaccd  from  the  stirfaee  of  nature  the  impres.=i 
of  time,  and  left  naught  in  the  changes  to  retnind  us 
of  age.  Surely  there  are  scenes  in  tiic  which  seem 
created  to  awaken  in  mankind  the  recollection, 
that  even  time  can  loose  its  power.  Who  will  not 
feel  the  nothingtiess  of  the  pleasures,  the  cares, 
nay,  even  the  sorrows  of  our  petty  span,  when  for  a 
moment  lie  dwells  with  his  heart  and  soul  upon  the 
tltotights  of  an  eternity  !  Yes,  it  will  sober  the 
gay — It  will  cotnl'ortthe  grieved. —  Edward  Everett. 


MORE  ECONOMIES. 
Hoio  to  save   Oil   and    Candles. — Use   sun-light 
two  hours   ill  the  morning,  and   dispense  witli  can- 
amps 


dies   and 


GARDEN  SEEDS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkeck  &  Cc.  at  the  New  England 
Farmer  Oefice,  \o.  61  and  52  Aorlh  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  ibey 
have  now  oa  hand  the  largest  coUcclioii  of  tecds  ever  he- 
fore  offered  by  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Pield,  Kitchen,  Garden^  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  this  or  any  other  Climate. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspect. on  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  liavi..g 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  uud 
genuine,  we  tan  coiifidenlly  recommend  them  to  oi:r  custo- 
mers and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  Ihey  will  prove  satislac- 
tory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  ordeis  in 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  doll.^.  and  upwards 
Will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prom]it  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

Kuta  Paga. 


superior 
viirielies. 


MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 
There  is  something  in  the  wilHness  and  sublim- 
ity of  mountain  scenery  that  tends  to  remind  us 
rather  of  eternity  than  decay.  The  perishahle 
works  of  man  are  no  where  to  be  seen.  No  city 
lies  in  doomy  ruins,  to  sliow  the  outline  of  faded 
greatness:  no  remnant  of  sanctuary  here  stands  to 
show  the  worship  that  has  passed  away.  We  see 
no  failing  records  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  those 
whose  names  are  learnt  in  history's  page.  We 
stand  upon  the  mountain  anil  we  scarcely  know  that 
man  exists  upon  the  earth.  This  is  not  the  land 
where  arts  have  died,  or  science  been  forgot;  those 
rocks  never  echoed  the  eloquence  of  orators,  or  the 
Bongs  of  poets  ;  these  waters  never  bore  the  proud 
ships  of  the  merchant ;  the  soil  never  yielded  to 
man  the  fruit  of  his  industry.  It  is  not  here  that 
the  finger  of  Time  can  be  recognised.  Tn  vain 
would  he  set  his  mark  on  snows  that  never  fail  or 
disturb  the  fast  bound  form  of  adamantine  ice.  In 
vain  he  stretches  out  his  hand  where  the  rushing 
torrent  and  the  wavering  water-fall,  blest  with  an 
eternity  of  youth,  dash  on  in  their  hendlono  course, 
regardless  of  the  blighting  power  that  wilher.s 
strength,  or  lulls  to  rest  the  creation  or  the  creature 
of  mortality.     Here  may  we    pause    iiJid    say    that 


two  hours  after  9,  P.  M.  The 
morning'sun-light  is  much  cheaper,  and  better  than 
evening  lamp-light. 

How  to  save  expense  in  clothing, — Purchase  that 
which  is  at  once  decent  and  the  most  durable  ;  and 
wear  your  gartnent  despite  the  frequent  changes  of 
fashion,  till  it  becomes  loo  defaced  to  appear  de- 
cent; then  turn  it  and  wear  it  henceforth  as  long 
as  it  protects  the  body.  A  blue  coat  is  as  warm 
after  fashion  requires  a  green  one,  as  it  ever  was. 
A  red  shawl  in  fashion  to-day,  is  as  comfortable 
as  a  black  one  which  fashion  requires  to-morrow. 
A  few  years  hence  your  fame  will  not  depend  upon 
the  style,  color  or  quality  of  the  broadcloth  you 
wore  in  1641. 

How  to  save  time. — Have  a  place  for  every  thing, 
and  when  yon  have  done  using  it,  return  it  to  its 
place.  This  will  save  much  time  in  hunting  after 
articles  which  are  thrown  carele.ssly  aside,  and  lie 
you  know  not  where. 

How  to  save  e.rpense3  in  traveUin<r — Cultivate 
the  bump  of  inhabitivenoss  ;  and  if  yon  want  to  go 
a  mile  or  two,  walk  rather  than  hire  an  establish- 
ment at  a  livery  stable.  This  will  be  for  the 
health  of  your  body  as  well  as  a  security  of  your 
purse  from  languishment. 

How  to  save  in  little  matters. — Procure  a  book 
and  keep  an  ckucI  account  of  all  your  e.vpenditiiros. 
At  the  e.vpiration  of  three  months,  reviexv  the  ac- 
count and  see  ho'v  much  you  have  expended  in  four, 
penny  and  nine  penny  items  which  you  could  have 
done  without  as  well  as  not.  Then  see  to  it  that 
each  ensuing  quarter  shall  be  minus  just  those 
things.  In  many  cases  the  aggregate  will  be 
found  more  considerable  than  you  would  be  aware 
of,  unless  you  keep  such  an  account. 

How  to  save  your  property  if  your  house  should 
be  cnnsnmed  by  fire. — Get  it  insured.  No  one  is 
entitled  to  much  charity  after  he  suffers  loss,  if  he 
neglects  so  easy  a  method  of  securing  himself. — 
Aiigitstit  Banner. 


Sugar  Beet. 
Mangel  Wurtzel. 
New  Red  Globe  do 
Yellow  do. 

Carrot  Long  Orange. 

"      Altringham. 

"      New  While,  extra  fine 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
Wheat — various  sorts. 
Parley,  do. 


Kye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Ballatiiie's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turnip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

While  do. 

While  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

RucKwheal. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.     I 

Locust.  S 


for  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts.  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts.  Cabbage  20 
Sorts,  Carrot,  all  the  varieties.  Cucumber  do.  Cress,  Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety.  Melons,  do.  Marlynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Par^ii  p,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety,  Rhubarb  for  tarts,  Ra.lish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  "Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 
Thyme.  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavnry.  Anise. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMEN'TAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred   varieties,  embracing  all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  tor  retail,  can  be  accommodated — each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  60  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1  -4  cents  each. 

Frnil  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  lo  anv  i>art  of  the  U. 
States.  .lOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


DRAFT  AND  TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just    received  by    Packet   Coromanda, 
400   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  lor  Ploughing. 
200     "      Truck  and  leading  Chains. 
200     "      Ornli  Chains.     For  sale  hy  J.  HRECK  &  CO. 
.No.  52  North  Market  st.  April  21 


D<>liBI,E  D.tHMAS. 

We  have  for   sale    n    very  large   collection  of  the  ^fncst 

Double  Dahlias,  of  the  most  esteemed  sons.  J.    BIIECK 

&  CO.,  No.  52,  North  Market  St.  April  23 


POR    SALE. 

GEORGE  THE  THHID,  who  has  been  honored  with  the 
Second  and  First  State  premiums  in  1839,  at  Worcester,  and 
at  Concord  in  1840,  by  the  Committees  appointed  by  the 
State,  for  awarding  such  premiums,  is  of  Durham  Breed,  was 
imported  as  most  superior  stock,  and  is  thought  hy  judges 
to  possess  more  valuable  points,  than  any  to  be  found  in  any 
other  animal  of  the  kind. 

Also,  two  young  Bulls,  Sired  by  the  above,  their  Dams  are 
imported  and  of  the  best  possible  blood. 

For    further   information   apply     to    CHARLES   WIL- 
LARD  2d,  Still  River  Village,  Harvard.        4w      June  2 


GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstni-es 
constantly  on  hand  and  ibr  salehyAWMlC.  LOMBAM) 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A     WEKKLY     I'AI-En. 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  cum  ; 
into  the  hands  of  the  .^iibscrihcr,  he  is  now  autliorized 
by  tile  publishers  to  inh>rm  the  public  that  the  price  of 
the  paper  i.n  reduced  In  future  the  terms  will  be  $2 
per  year  in  udrunce,  or  $2  50  if  noi  paid  within  thirty 
days.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  R. — Postmastors  arii  required  by  law  to  (rank  all 
subscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 
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N  .    E  .    FARMER, 


ON  THE  MEANS  OF  INCREASING  THE 
FERTILITY  OF  LAND. 

The  productiveness  of  any  soil,  wo  thijk,  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  natural  or  artificial  capability 
■of  retaining  or  transmitting  its  moisture,  the  vehi- 
cle at  least  by  which  nourishment  is  convej^ed  to 
plants.  This  productive  power  may  therefore  not 
only  be  continued  in  its  greatest  vigor,  but  greatly 
increased  by  proper  management.  When  vo  by 
any  moans  give  to  the  soil  a  permanently  increased 
vegetative  power,  we  also  increase  the  yearlj  pro- 
duce which  it  yields. 

Such  a  soil  will  give  not  only  firmness  to  sup- 
port the  plants,  but  will  facilitate  the  growth  of 
their  roots  in  search  of  moisture  and  nourisliment 
to  the  greatest  depth. 

There  is  not  an  individual  who  cultivates  a  gar- 
den, and  who  exercises  his  judgment  in  its  cuHure, 
but  knows  that  the  addition  of  clay  gives  cohfsion 
to  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  and  that  sand  and  giavel 
when  mixed  with  a  clayey  soil  diminishes  its  tena- 
cious property  ;  and  that  these  changes,  thus  ef- 
fected, permanently  increase  the  productive  pow- 
ers of  both, 

In  our  endeavor  to  improve  barren  soils,  we 
should  examine  them  in  connection  with  fertile 
soils  in  their  neighborhood,  on  the  same  geologcal 
formation  ;  and  the  difference  of  their  constituent 
parts  may  lead  us  to  the  means  of  their  improve- 
ment. If  the  cause  of  sterility  be  owing  to  si  me 
defects  in  their  composition,  these  defects  should 
be  supplied.  An  excess  of  silicious  sand  is  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  clay,  peat  earth,  or 
calcareous  matter,  cold  well  rotten  manure,  and 
rolling  or  trampling  with  sheep  or  other  stock,  to 
consolidate  its  texture. 

When  clay  is  in  excess,  it  is  remedied  by  the 
application  of  sand,  chalk-marl,  or  burned  clay, 
light  unfermented  manures,  and  perfect  pulveriza- 
tion, to  make  the  soil  friable.  An  excess  of  vege- 
table matter  in  a  dormant  state,  as  in  peaty  soi's, 
is  corrected  by  burning,  by  the  application  of  clay, 
sand,  calcareous  matter,  gravel,  rubble,  or  any 
thing'  heavy,  to  give  firmness  to  the  soil.  Lime 
not  only  destroys  the  injurious  effects  produced  by 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  abounds  in  some  soils,  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  a  peaty  and  silicious  gravelly 
nature,  but  is  said  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  iron 
into  a  manure.  None  of  these  applications,  how- 
ever, will  have  the  desired  effect,  unless  there  be 
first  a  perfect  subsoil  drainage  of  all  superfluous 
moisture,  conjoined  with  a  perfect  tillage. 

Stagnant  water,  in  any  soil,  melts  down  the 
particles  of  matter  which  composes  it,  and  joins 
them  together  in  close  contact;  it  prevents  the  air 
and  water  from  circulating  amongst  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  they  therefore  die.  When  a  clay- 
ey soil  has  been  thus  closed  together  by  stagnant 
water,  it  requires  to  be  perfectly  drained,  and  it 
can  only  be  recovered  by  repeated  ploughings  and 
harroivings,  together  with  the  pulverizing  influ- 
ence of  frost  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  state   for  vegeta- 


tion, and  if  it  has  been  long  under  water,  it  ac- 
quires a  pernicious  quality,  which  can  only  be  got 
quit  of  with  great  difliculty, — fallowing,  and  the 
application  of  lime,  has  a  great   effect  in  reviving  it. 

The  first  principles  of  agriculture,  which  are 
shewn  by  the  best  practice,  are  few  ;  they  may  bo 
stated  to  be  these: — make  and  keep  the  land  per- 
fectly dry,  tind  clean,  or  free  Irom  weeds;  make 
and  keep  the  soil,  which  is  too  adhesive  or  too 
loose,  of  such  a  friable  nature  as  will  make  it  re- 
ceive, retain,  and  transmit  moisture,  and  thus  fit  it 
to  produce  the  most  luxuriant  state  of  vegetation  ; 
restore  to  the  soil,  as  a  manure,  in  a  state  of  decay, 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  produce 
after  it  has  been  consumed  by  sheep  or  other  stock. 
Never  manure  any  land  till  every  weed  is  exter- 
minated, for  wends  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  the 
soil  to  which  they  are  natural  :  if  any  of  them  are 
left,  they  will  outgrow  the  plant  you  intend  to  cul- 
tivate, and  take  up  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
manure  l.iid  on  the  land. 

The  properties  of  the  mineral  matter  of  which 
soils  are  composed,  are  very  various,  this  variety 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  shown  ;  but  as  it  is  only  where  soils 
have  the  mineral  ingredients  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion, that  they  are  capable  of  imbibing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  of  holding  the  rain  which 
falls  on  it,  and  transmitting  it  to  plants  as  they  re- 
quire it.  Of  imbibing  and  retaining  heat,  and  of 
readily  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  which  makes 
up  the  most  valuable  soil.  A  knowledge  of  these 
particulars  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  agri- 
culturist; by  it  he  will  he  able  to  improve  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  by  adding  to  it  the  mineral  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  deficient,  so  as  permanently 
to  improve  if. 

To  alter  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  con- 
stituents of  any  soil,  may  be  more  expensive  than 
to  manure  it;  but  the  eifect  of  the  former  will  be 
lasting,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  transitory  ;  the 
one  permanently  improves  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  soil,  the  other  only  imparts  a  temporary  ex- 
citement to  force  a  crop  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  materials  '  necessary  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  soil  are  seldom  far  off,  and  the 
expense,  though  in  some  instances  considerable,  is 
soon  repaid  by  the  permanency  of  its  increased 
fertility;  the  manure  applied  afterwards  has  a 
much  greater  efiect,  the  expense  of  cultivation  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  capital  laid  out  is  soon 
restored  by  its  yearly  increased  produce.  By  these 
alterations  we  store  the  earth  with  hidden  and  in- 
exhaustible treasures,  which,  invisible  to  the  eye, 
put  forth  their  strength  and  give  us  the  evidence 
of  their  presence  by  the  effects  produced  on  vege- 
tation. 

In  the  process  of  vegetation,  nature  supplies 
soil,  water,  light  and  heat;  but  the  matter  compo- 
sing the  soil  may  not  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  these  in  such  quantities  as  will 
produce  a  healthy  vegetation. 

Man  may  regulate  the  supply  by  cultivation,  and 
by  altering  the  texture  of  the  soil. 

When  the  materials  of  which  the  soil  is  compo- 


sed are  in  proper  proportion,  the  soil  is  most  produc- 
tive ;  when  any  one  of  the  ingredients  is  in  too 
great  a  proportion,  the  soil   is  unproductive. 

Pure  clay,  silex,  or  lime,  when  alone,  we  have 
before  stated,  is  barren  ;  but  if  they  ore  mixed  to- 
gether, having  a  due  portion  of  water,  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  sun  and  a  proper  admission  of  air, 
(which  are  the  prime  movers  in  vegetable  life,) 
a  fermentation  amongst  the  materials  is  created  : 
and  if  vegetable  and  animal  manure  in  a  state  of 
decomposition  be  combined  with  these,  the  soil, 
which  was  sterile  when  separate,  will  become  pro- 
ductive when  combined,  and  this  mixture  of  mate- 
rials and  mechanical  alteration  will  change  tlie 
texture,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  soil. — Mor- 
ton on  Soils. 

Perfkct  Sobsoil  Dkainage  and  Deep  Flowing. 

Every  variety  of  good  soil  has  a  naturally  dry 
porous  subsoil,  being  either  a  deep,  friable,  porous 
earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  or  open  rock;  so  that  rain 
water  will  not  rest  on  its  surface,  but  readily  pass 
through  the  stratum  below. 

The  greatest  injury  which  the  land  receives  is 
from  stagnant  water  on  the  surface,  or  between  the 
soil  and  the  subsoil. 

Bad  and  worthless  clay  soil  is  generally  that 
which  is  saturated  by  stagnant  water. 

If  water  be  allowed  to  remain  on  good  land,  it 
will  soon  convert  it  into  bad  or  worthless  soil  ; — a 
retentive  subsoil  has  generally  a  soft  or  clayey  sur- 
face, and  is  universally  a  bad  and  unproductive 
soil. 

When  the  subsoil  is  retentive,  the  rain  finds  its 
way  through  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  surface 
to  the  subsoil,  and  passes  on  slips  between  them 
to  the  furrows,  keeping  the  cultivated  portions  of 
the  soil  wet  and  unfit  for  vegetation;  but  if  the 
subsoil  be  porous,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  it 
then  goes  directly  through  (he  subsoil  or  porous 
passage  to  the  drains  that  are  formed  to  draw  off 
the  redundant  water. 

It  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  most  scientific 
gardeners,  when  about  to  pot  any  plants,  to  put 
some  broken  tiles  or  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  to  drain  off  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the 
plants  to  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  pots; 
and  when  they  use  a  strongish  or  clay  soil,  instead 
of  passing  the  soil  through  a  sieve,  as  formerly  was 
the  custom,  they  now  chop  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
thus  give  to  strongish  clay  soils  an  artificial  po- 
rousness which  they  naturally  do  not  possess. 

On  examining  the  roots  of  plants  growing  in 
pots  with  soil  >hus  prepared,  we  find  the  crevices 
between  the  broken  pieces  of  earth  full  of  roots 
because  they  have  not  only  a  more  easy  passage 
where  the  soil  is  friable,  in  consequence  of  the 
lumps  keeping  the  earth  loose  and  porous  between 
them,  but  here  the  drainage  is  most  rapid  and  com- 
plete. 

Land  is  not  perfectly  drained  which,  during  the 
wettest  weather,  has  any  spots  on  it  which  the  wa- 
ter rests  upon,  and  gets  stagnant  for  a  short  period. 
The  rain  should  have  a  free  course  to  sink  down 
through  the  subsoil  below  the  roots  of   plants,  and 
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then  run  off  by  the  fiirrciw-drains  to  the  open  ditch- 
es. 

Complete  subsoil  drainage  of  tlie  retentive  soils 
can  only  bu  effected  by  having  a  drain  in  every 
furrow,  or  about  one  or  at  most  two  perches  apart ; 
and  then  by  subsoil  plowing  across  the  drains,  and 
making  an  artificial  porous  stratum  under  the  cul- 
tivated surface,  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
stones  in  the  drains,  that  the  rain-water  may  fall 
through  the  surface  ;ind  run  in  the  subsoil  to  the 
drains.  The  effect  produced  on  the  crops  of  close 
retentive  soils,  after  they  have  beenperfectly  drain- 
ed and  subsoil  plowed,  is  most  astonishing. 

The  produce  is  so  much  increased  that  it  will 
in  many  instances,  pay  the  expenses  in  a  year  or 
two;  and  wet  soils,  which  seemed  to  be  strong 
clay  when  wet,  become  friable  and  even  light  when 
completely  subsoil-drained,  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  light  enough  for  producing  turnips  to  be  fed 
off  with  sheep'. 

Perfect  drainage  and  deep  plo^ving  is  the  true 
principle  of  giving  totlie  soil  an  increased  fertility. 
By  this  means  the  plants- -are  enabled  readily  to 
push  their  roots  farther  and  deeper  in  search  of 
food,  which  they  obtain  of  a  more  healthy  kind, 
than  when  the  soil  is  imperfectly  drai-ned  and 
plowed  shallow.  All  tenacious  clay  soils  should 
be  trenched  or  subsoil-plowed  once  in  every  course 
of  crops,  or  when  they  are  in  fallow;  this  practice 
not  only  gives  to  the  roots  of  plants  a  greater 
scope  to  go  in  search  of  food  in  dry  weather,  but 
also  furnishes  a  depth  of  porous  substratum  under 
the  soil  to  draw  off  the  superabundant  moisture 
during  continued  wet  weather,  and  transmits  mois- 
ture to  the  roots  of  plants  in  continual  drought. — 
Ibid. 
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retorns.     In  Asia  and    Africa,    much  is    attributed  ;  express  ng  any  opinion  of  my    own.      This    I    did. 


For  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 


IRRIGATION. 

This  ii[iportant  branch  of  agricultural  business, 
has  not  recrived  its  merited  attention.  In  Ameri- 
ca it  is,  as  yet,  a  novel  practice;  but  on  the  east- 
ern continent,  has  been  understood  from  the  earli- 
est times.  The  ancients  highly  commended  this 
art,  and  attributed  much  to  the  great  benefits  re- 
ceived froEn  it.  The  immortal  Homer,  in  his  Iliad, 
says — 

"  The  peasant  wilh  his  spade,  a  rill 
Conducts  from  some  pure  fountain  through  his  grove 
Or  garden,  clearing  the  obstructed  course." 

Again,  in  his  Odyssey,  when   describing  the  beau- 
ties of  the  garden  of  .Mcinoiis — 

"  Amid 
The  lovely  scene,  two  fiimlains  welliog  forth, 
One  visits,  into  every  part  diffused, 
The  garden  round." 

So,  also,  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  expresses  him- 
self in  much  the  same  terms — 

[The  cpiotation,  untranslated,  would  he  of  no  ser- 
vice to  our  readers  generally,  and  we  oinit  it.]' 

But  not  by  the  poets  alone,  has  this  improve- 
ment been  spoken  of  as  particularly  beneficial  to 
the  soil.  Strabo,  and  a  multitude  of  historians, 
liave  recorded  numerous  instances  of  its  adoption  : 
in  oriental  countries,  especially,  often  has  been 
mentioned  the  fertility  occasioned  by  canals  led 
from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Among  the  Chinese,  it  has  been  in  use  up  to 
the  eailiest  dates  of  their  records.  They  proceed 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  dividing  their  canals  into 
frequent  channels,    whereby  they    secure  immense 


to  their  aqueducts,  and  a  bountiful  harvest  relied 
upon  wherever  they  exist.  In  some  portions  of  the 
former  country,  particularly  at  Mysore,  this  subject 
is  under  the  express  auspices  and  control  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  Milanese  territory,  a  greater  expanse  of 
irrigation  is  ex-hibited  than  upon  any  other  portion 
of  Europe.  Canals  are  seen  running  iu  every  di- 
rection, and  the  lands  adjacent  present  a  scene  of 
uncotTimon  fecundity.  Centuries  ago,  canals  were 
estiiblished  there,  and  the  continuance  of  water 
in  them,  is  an  object  of  general  solicitude.  There 
also,  they  are  kept  in  operation  by  the  authority 
and  protection  of  government. 

It  seeins  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  attempts 
to  irrigate,  are  not  more  frequently  made  in  Ameri- 
ca. Our  country,  as  a  general  thing,  is  amply 
provided  with  water  privileges,  and  our  soil  in  moat 
places  can  be  greatly  improved  by  them.  Arid 
and  apparently  worthless  land  can  be  rendered  ara- 
ble, even  without  manure,  in  many  instances,  by 
appropriating  water  to  this  purpose.  We  daily  ob- 
serve situations,  naturally  offering  this  advantage, 
without  the  smallest  attempt  being  made  to  retain 
or  lead  the  water  aside.  Plowing  not  unfrequent- 
ly  from  some  considerable  elevation,  it  glides  with 
velocity  through  lower  lands,  in  one  direct  course, 
while  the  soil,  a  little  more  remote,  might  be  doub- 
led or  trebled  in  value,  by  the  inHuence  of  this  ele- 
ment.  The  stream  is  allowed  to  pass  by  unheeded 
and  is  lost  in  some  marsh  or  eventually  in  theocean. 
Tillage  in  America  has  progressed  rapidly,  in 
point  of  improvement,  for  the  last  few  years.  Su- 
perior inventions  in  agricultural  instruments,  are 
of  almost  daily  occunence,  and  it  seems  rather  as- 
tonishing that  this  particular  branch  of  cultivation 
should  be  so  generally  overlooked.  Irrefragable 
are  the  testimonies  of  its  benefits  wherever  it  has 
been  adopted. 

T.  S.  D. 


beeausj  I  wished  to  have  it  done  by  abler  pens, 
ir,  having  had  some  experience  in  manag- 
3,  I    am    induced  to   present  my    views  on 


Ilowev 
ing  CO 


the  sul  jcct. 

O.u(>tion  I'st.  Is  it  advantageous  to  let  cows 
drink  lie  biestings,  or  the  first  milk  after  calving? 

For  experiment,  I  have  tried  both  ways,  giving 
them  he  milk,  and  not  giving,  and  am  well  satis- 
fied tint  it  makes  no  material  difference.  For 
thirty  ears  I  have,  generally,  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
giving  my  cows  the  first  milk,  and  it  has  not  had 
that  e  ect  named  by  Mr  Peters.     My  cows,  gener- 


For  the  New  England   Farmer. 

MANAGEMENT   OF  COWS   AFTER  CALV- 
ING. 

Mr  Euitor — In  your  paper  of  June  2d,  I  read 
a  piece  written  by  Mr  Peters,  of  Westboro.'  In 
that  communication,  he  expressed  his  opinion  on 
certain  questions  that  I  projiounded,  respecting  the 
maniis;ement  of  cows  afttr  calving,  published  in 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  of  April  28th.  I  was  glad,  Mr 
Editor,  that  you  said  something  by  way  of  answer- 
ing the  questions;  likewise,  that  Mr  Peters  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  though  I  do  not,  altogether, 
agree  with  him.  Free  expression  of  honest  opin- 
ion is  a  right  that  all  ought  to  enjoy.  I  find  no 
fault  with  .what  he  has  written,  (except  one  thing,) 
and  that  is  not  very  material.  He  says,  "thewri- 
tor  would  have  done  well  to  have  said  before  and 
after  calving,  for  that  was  the  question  at  the  dis- 
cussion which  he  mentions."  Now,  Mr  Editor,  he 
has  no  authentic  proof  as  to  where  this  discussion 
was.  I  suppose,  because  my  article  was  dated  at 
Westboro',  he  thinks  the  discussion  must  have 
been  there  also.  If  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 
turn  to  my  communication,  he  cannot  tell,  neither 
does  he  know,  whether  the  meeting  that  I  attended 
was  at  Westboro',  or  in  some  other  town.  As  Mr 
Peters  has  made  a  leap  in  the  dark,  I  shall  there 
leave  him. 

1  proposed  the  questions,  above    named,  without 


ally, 

injuri 

than 


ave  had  good  appetites.  If  the  milk  had  an 
us  effect,  probably  it  would  not  last  more 
day  or  two.      if  cows  at  this    time    require. 


some  )ing  laxative,  who  knows  but  the  milk  is  the 
best  perienl  drink  they  can  have .'  Mr  Peters 
state,  that  his  father^s  cows  and  liis,  uniformly  lost 
not  (nly  their  appetite  but  their  ft-esh.  Has  not  Mr 
Petes,  by  his  "  ci'iticid  experience"  found  out  that 
It  is  latural  for  milky  cows  to  lose  their  flesh  after 
calvng?  What!  can  we  expect  a  cow  to  give 
fiftejn,  and  more  quarts  a  day,  and  not  have  it 
caiilc  emaciation?  As  a  general  thing,  this  can- 
not be  prevented  by  the  best  of  keeping  and  best 
attendance.  Look  at  all  females,  that  give  milk, 
parlcnlarly  the  soio.  How  quick  her  flesh  leaves 
hoijin  consequence  of  giving  milk  ;  (not  by  drink- 
ingthe  biestings.) 

Question  2d.  Is  it  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
have  cows  eat  the  after-birth  ? 

f  say,  without  hesitation,  it  is  beneficial.  And 
noivigilance  of  man  (in  many  cases)  can  prevent  it. 
ThW  often  calve  in  the  night,  and  in  lots,  and  eat 
the  placenta  before  any  one  has  a  chance  to  lake 
it  iway  from  them.  I  believe  with  Youatt,  that  it 
is  i  medicine  designed  for  the  cow,  by  the  God  of 
nature.  It  is  true,  it  seems  to  us  it  might  be  det- 
riijicntal  and  unnatural  ;  and  we  know  that  if  giv- 
en! to  any  other  cow,  she  would  loathe  it  and  would 
nol  touch  it.  But  in  the  case  of  the  mother,  for 
tli|  reason  that  what  comes  from  her  is  "  bono  of 
hei-  hone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,"  she  licks  her  off- 
sjfring  with  a  good  relish,  and  eats  the  after-birth 
with  greediness,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  does  her  good. 
As  to  getting  choked  with  it,  it  is  possible,  but  not 
any  more  probable  than  that  the  iobacco-chewer  will 
get  choked  with  his  quid. 

Question  3d.  When  the  secundine  adheres,  and 
nature  is  obstructed  in  her  operations,  can  any 
thing  be  given  to  the  cow  to  remove  it  ? 

On  this    question,    Mr  Peters    and    I   very  well 

tee.  When  there  is  a  real  adhesion  of  the  se- 
chndine,  not  any  thing  can  be  given  to  remove  it. 
Good  nursing  is  all  we  can  do  for  the  cow  ;  except 
what  may  be  done  by  artificial  means.  In  some 
cases,  undoubtedly,  it  would  be  better  to  let  things 
take  their  course,  than  to  make  use  of   violence. 

A   HERDSMAN. 
,   lVtstboro\  June  9th,  1841. 


CIRCULAR. 
We  publish  with  pleasure  the  following  circular, 
addressed  to  us  by  the  Hon.  II.  L.  Ellsworth,  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  and  trust  the  commendable 
object  lie  has  in  view,  will  receive  from  the  public 
all  the  aid  it  is  in  their  power  to  extend. 

Patent  Office,       \ 
jyashington,  Dec.  18,  1840.  ( 

Sir You  are  doubtless   apprised,  by  the  public 

papers,  that  a  National  Gallery  in   the    Patent  Of- 


VOL.  XIX.  NO.  51. 


AND     HORTICULTURAL   REGISTER, 
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fice,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  iinpatencrl  nidd- 
els  and  specimens  of  nianufactures.  I  coifidently 
hope  that  the  liberal  views  manifested  by  foncjress 
will  be  promptly  responded  to  by  the  mnuifacln- 
rers  and  all  others  qngaged  in  the  niechaiic  arts. 
They  may  be  assured  that  preparation  will  )e  made 
to  exhibit  articles  deposited  to  the  best  adantape, 
and  every  attention  bestowed  to  protect  hem  in 
glass  cases,  from  injury  or  loss. 

Few,  very  few,  are  aware  of  the  progressof  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  hence  the  ekp|licism 
as  to  the  ability  wo  possess  to  supply  oir  own 
wants.  Our  factories,  scattered  over  a  widdy  ex- 
tended surface,  are  seen  by  travellers  onl;.  and 
they  can  visit  but  few,  in  traversing  the  lading 
routes.  Unlike  the  concentrated  establishmeits  in 
Europe,  where  steam  power  is  used,  here  facories 
and  work-shops  are  found  in  retired  spots,  vhere 
streams  (a  valuable  portion  of  national  ca)ital) 
give  the  nwst  economical — the  hydraulic  powtr. 

Annual  fairs,  in  many  places,  have  done  nuch 
good  and  e.\cited  a  laudable  emulation  ;  but  lliese 
have  been  limited  to  a  short  duration,  and  desi;ned 
for  citizens  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  establish,  at  the  seat  of  Governmeit,  a 
National  Gallery,  to  remain  a  perpetual  exhibtion 
of  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States.  Here  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  nation  will 
be  found  ;  and  what  American  can  visit  the  Gal- 
lery, and  not  be  still  prouder  of  his  country,  ind 
feel  that  while  we  are  free,  we  are  also  inrff/;eri(/(?i?. 
Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  almost  daily  inqiir- 
ed  of,  where  certain  manufactures  can  be  found, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  an  exhibition  presentine  so 
favorably,  not  only  the  article  manufactured,  but 
the  location  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  viU 
be  reciprocally  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

The  rooms,  though  spaoiou.'<,  will  not  admit  of 
cumbrous  articles  ;  samples  and  specimens,  simi- 
lar to  those  exhibited  at  the  principal  fairs,  will  be 
thankfully  received.  I  would  observe,  the  Pat;nt 
Office  is  fire-proof,  and  guarded  by  a  careful  wat;h. 
The  largest  hall  is  27;5  feet  long,  03  feet  wide,  and 
30  feet  high,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  gallery  when 
needed.  On  the  ground  floor  are  rooms  of  less  di- 
mensions, but  in  the  aggregate  of  equal  area; — 
theso  are  designed  for  the  different  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  seeds,  and  other  objects. 

The  collection  and  distribution  of  seeds  .seems 
to  meet  with  much  approbation ;  and  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
the  Navy,  are  using  much  effort  to  transmit  to  the 
Patent  Office  the  most  valuable  exotic,  while  from 
the  agriculturists  of  (this  country  is  expected  the 
best  specimens  of  indigenous,  seeds. 

This  National  Gallery  addresses  itself  to  ail 
classes ;  yet,  however  important  or  useful  it  may 
be,  its  success  depends  entirely  upon  the  zeal  mani- 
fested in  its  commencement;  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  when  once  established,  it  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  continued  patronage  .of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  names  of  agents  are  annexed,  who  will  for- 
ward free  of  expense  such  articles  as  may  be  de- 
posited with  them. 

May  I  solicit  your  kind  influence  and  assistance 
in  this  undertaking. 

With  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  ELLSWORTH. 
P.  S.     The  Commissioner  of  Patents  avails  him- 
self of  this  opportunity    to  request  Patentees,  and 


the  public  in  general,  to  aid  the  office  in  restoring 
the  records  of  all  patents  and  assignments  granted 
before  the  fire  in  December,  IKW.  The  same  can- 
not be  used  in  evidence  unless  so  recorded  anew. 
No  expense  i.<!  incurred.  The  papers  iire  received 
and  transmitted  by  mall. 

Models  and  specimoiie,  if  deposited  with  any  of 
the  following  agents,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Pa- 
tent Oflicc  free  of  oxponse  : 

Collector  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  do.  at  Portland, 
Me.;  do.  at  Burlington,  Vt. ;  do.  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  ;  Surveyor  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  Collector  at 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  ;  do.  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  do.  at 
Richmond,  Va. ;  do.  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  do.  at 
Savannah,  Ga.;  do.  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  do.  at 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  do.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  Surveyor  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Collector  at  Cleveland,  Ohio';  Sur- 
veyor at  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  do.  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
do.  at  Louisville,  Ky. — R.  H.  Eddy,  agent,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  David  Gardener,  agent,  Custom  House, 
New  York. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  EoRland  Farmer : 

Sir — The  object  of  the  annexed  form  of  a  sub- 
scription, is  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  friends  of  this  great  measure 
in  the  Union  at  this  time,  willing  to  lend  their  in- 
fluence, to  warrant  a  call  of  a  primary  meeting  to 
organize  the  Society.  Should  the  indications  ap- 
pear favorable,  a  committee  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause  will  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  naming  a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting,  of 
which  you  will  be  duly  notified. 

I  fondly  hope  you  will  promptly  lend  your  own 
name,  and  procure  a  few  names  of  other  friends  of 
agricultural  improvement  in  your  vicinity,  and  then 
forward  the  subscription  by  mail  in  time  to  reach 
VVashington  by  the  JOth  of  August,  addressed  to 
the  "  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Uie 
Patent  Office, /or  Solon  Robinson." 

If  yoM  are  averse  to  asking  your  friends  to  give 
pecuniary  aid  to  this  measure  in  its  incipient  state, 
please  make  use  of  the  first  part  only  of  the  paper. 

I  hope  you  will  charge  the  liberty  I  take,  to  the 
zealous  ardor  I  feel  in  promoting  this  great  nation- 
al object. 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself  your  agri- 
cultural friend,  and  humble  servant, 

SOLON  ROBINSON. 

Lake  C.  H.,  hid.,  June  3d,  184 1. 

(Form  of  the  Subscription  Paper.) 
National  American  Societt  of  Agriculture 
"  To  elevate  the  Character  and  Standing  of  the  Cul- 
tivators of  the  American  Soil." 

The  subject  of  forming  such  a  Society,  beinc 
now  agitated  in  the  United  States,  we  do  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  such  a  Society, 
according  to  our  ability  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  active  leading  friends  of  the  measure  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  or.ganize  the  Society 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1841. 

Knowing  that  funds  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
this  great  beneficial  National  Institution  into  ac- 
tive operation,  particularly  as  we  hope  to  see  a  Na- 
tional School  of  Agriculture  connected  with  the 
Society,  and  also  a  scientific  journal  worthy  the 
proposed  name  and  character  of  such  an  institu- 
tion— those  of  us  who  have  added  certain  sums  to 
our  names,  have  freely  contributed  those  sums,  and 


placed  them  in  the  hands  of 

to  be  expended  in   aiding  the   formation  of  such  a 

Society. 

names.  I  residence.  I    .*>    I   CTS. 

From  the  New  Geneeoc  Farmer. 

REMEDY  FOR  THE  TURNIP  FLY. 
The  following  simple  mode  of   guarding  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Turnip  Fly,  if  not  new,    i,<! 
certainly  not  generally  known,  and  may  be  of  great 
benefit  to  some  of  our  readers  : 

Messrs  Editors — It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
enemy  of  tdie  ruta  baga  and  other  turnip  crops,  is 
the  small  flea  or  fly  that  destroys  the  plants  almost 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground  ;  and  as  this 
crop  is  becoming  extensively  cultivated,  it  is  very 
important  that  some  method  be  devised  and  made 
known  for  guarding  against  this  insect.  I  have 
long  been  in  the  practice  of  raising  ruta  bagas,  and 
fop'tlie  past  five  years  have  not  failed  of  obtaining 
a  good  crop.  My  mode  is  simply  to  soak  the  seed 
24  or  48  hours  in  Tanner's  Oil,  and  then  roll  it  in 
plaster  to  facilitate  the  sowing.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  oil  is  suflicient,  as  it  is  only  necessary 
to  moisten  the  seed  thoroughly  and  allow  it  time  to 
penetrate.  'I'lie  offensive  odor  of  the  oil  is  impart- 
ed to  the  seed,  and  the  first  leaves  of  the  youn" 
plant  are  so  impregnated  with  it  that  the  flies  will 
not  eat  them.  I  have  frequently  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  sowing  a  small  quantity  of  seed  without 
any  preparation,  and  have  almost  invariably  found 
those  plants  nearly  or  quite  destroyed,  while  those 
from  the  prepared  seed  escaped  uninjured. 

To  the  incredulous  I  would  say,  the  trouble  is 
but  little,  the  expense  nothing — therefore,  try  the 
experiment. 

The  oil  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  injure  the 
vitality  of  the  seed.  I  have  known  it  to  vegetate 
well  after  soaking  h-U  days  in  the  oil ;  but  I  think 
two  days  is  suflicient,  and  prefer  it  to  a  longer  pe- 
riod. L.B.  PARSONS. 

Pfrr^,  .AT.  Y. 


Speculation — Alas  I  how  many  men,  youno- 
and  old,  have  within  the  last  few  years  encounter- 
ed the  ruin  which  has  resulted  from  a  chano-e  of 
habits,  or  else  gone  down  to  an  earlier  grave  from 
diseases  contracted  under  a  new  climate!  Look- 
ing round  in  our  own  neighborhoods,  some  of  us 
can  count  up  hundreds  who  have  left  the  State 
with  the  expectation  of  bettering  their  condition: 
where  one  has  realized  his  expectations,  may  wc 
not  count  half  a  dozen  who  are  disappointed.  Re- 
moved far  from  us  as  they  are,  it  is  impossible  we 
should  ever  see  the  misery  of  the  dark  side,  while 
the  isolated  case  of  one  successful  speculator  stands 
out  to  the  gaze  of  all  in  the  light  of  the  most  ef- 
fulgent sunbeams. — If  the  farmers  of  New  England 
could  realize  the  fact  that  their  "  lot  has  been  cast 
in  pleasant  places" — if  they  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  industry  and  perseverance  will  not  fail 
of  its  reward  at  their  own  homes  and  near  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors — they  will  not  abandon 
the  friends  and  companions  of  their  youth,  in  the 
by-no-means  sure  prospect  of  enjoying  greater  hap- 
piness in  a  more  distant  land. — Farmer's  Monthly 
Visitor. 


To  handle  eels  securely,  fishermen  first  cover 
them  with  dirt.  In  like  manner  does  detraction 
strive  to  graap  nt  excellence. 
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For  the  N.  E.  FhrmiT. 

THE  USEFUL  CREATURE. 

Friend  Putnam — Pivsiiininfj  you  had  forgoUcn 
what  I  said  to  you  last  winter,  about  the  merits  of 
a  certain  quadruped,  that  has  been  too  flagrant  in 
your  paper  of  late  to  need  luentioninj;;  by  name, 
(whose  nanii',  that  is  to  be,  in  fact,  seems  as  yet 
unsettled,)  findini;;  that  abler,  tiiough  I  will  not  ad- 
mit more  friendly,  advocates  had  come  out  in  his 
defence,  and  moreover,  seeing  that  I  had  not  the 
moral  courage  long  ago  to  take  the  lead  in  vindi- 
cating the  character  of  this  poor,  de:-pised,  abused, 
slandered,  persecuted,  and  nmst  needlessly  dreaded 
and  execrated  brule,  I  had  prclty  much  concluded 
not  to  s(tV  in  the  matter,  but  quietly  relinquish  any 
claim  I  might  feel  conscious  of,  to  share  in  the  tm- 
mortatity  so  eagerly  contended  for,  in  this  new 
field  of  popular  distinction.  But  as  you  gave  me 
such  a  broad  hint  in  your  number  of  the  2d  inst., 
though  I  may  still  be  in  bad  odor,  (as  I  bi-fore  sug- 
gested to  you  the  fear,)  I  shall  now  be  sure  of  be- 
ing in  good  iiompany,  and  I  have  concluded  to  lol- 
low  ydur  bidding,  and  lielp  to  "  brighten  the  pros- 
pects''  of  our  mutual  friends. 

And,  sir,  if  I  were  really  ambitious  of  the  dis- 
tinction* contended  for,  I  could  wield  a  wordy, 
weighty  pen :  I  could  discourse  most  lengthily 
and  odorously  withal,  upon  this  heretofore  ini-savo- 
ry  theme. 

I  have  the  presumption  to  jtnsume  that  I  have 
more  attentively  watched  the  movements  and  stud- 
ied the  habits,  or  to  speak  more  learnedly,  Jiave 
penetrated  deeper  into  the  oloscy  of  the  beast,  than 
any  man  living  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
do.  Sir,  I  can  boast  of  havingcompletely  unskunked 
tlie  skunk  in  his  most  dreaded  skunkishness,  and 
made  hmi  as  sweet  and  as-  harmless  a  creature  as 
the  prettiest  kitten  or  puppy  ;  so  that  the  very  finest 
fine  lady  might  take  him  with  the  must  perfect  im- 
punity to  her  caresses.  And  any  farmer's  boy  may 
do  the  same,  if  he  will  take  the  animal  at  a  tender 
age,  and  holding  or  tyinjif  him  fast  on  his  back, 
apply  a  sharp  penknife  uptin  either  side  of  the  butt 
end  of  his  tail,  cutting  crmioiisly  tliroiigli  the  fatly 
substance  and  muscular  ^pvelope,  till  lie  comes  to 
a  delicate  membranous  sacK,  containing  ihe  ftarful : 
which  sack.s,  one  on  eiUier  side,  being  removed, 
can  never  be  reproduced,  nor  the  venom  be  again 
secreted  ;  and  no  danger,  not  the  least,  either  to 
the  operator  or  the  operated  ujion. 

To  be  serious,  Mr  Putnam,  I  d'b  know,  and  af- 
firm, from  a  careful  observation  of  many  years,  that 
the  skunk,  in  his  proper  line  of  business,  is  emi- 
nently, entitled  to  a  "rightful  place  among  useful 
animals."  He  is  signally  the  destroyer  of  the 
worst  enemies  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  And  I  do 
exceedingly  rejoice,  tliat  with  the  innocent  little 
birds,  and  the  ill-favored  toad,  he  has  at  length, 
though  late,  begun  to  be  justly  appreciated.  He 
is  in  fact,  worth  his  weight  in  toads,  the  capacity 
of  his  stomach  is  so  much  greater.  His  swine- 
like snout  and  sharp  claivs  also  give  him  peculiar 
facilities  for  taking  all  kinds  of  creeping  things 
tiiat  are  injurious  to  cultivated  vegetables.  Crick- 
ets, grasshoppers,  beetles,  all    sorts  of  bugs,  grubs 

"Tliat  is,  the  immoTtaliti/  which  we  suggested  to  Dr. 
Holmes  might  accrui;  lo  luni.  raRSKi.F  !  and  (jov.  Hill 
— "we  three" — were  we  successliil  in  elevating,  &c. 
&c.  Hut  all  the  laurels  we  mny  have  gained  in  ihis 
"  new  field  nf  popular  di.'<linction,"  are  mi>nt  cheerfully 
surrendered  to  the  genlleman  who  has  in  this  article  so 
ably  defended  lliu  skunk. — "  /'.  D." 


and  worms,  field  mice,  &c.  he  eagerly  captures  at 
their  plunder,  if,  like  him,  they  do  their  work  in 
the  night.  Or  he  searches  them  out  in  their  re- 
treat, if  they  retire  to  rest  by  night.  These  are 
his  natural  food  ;  and  if  he  finds  them  in  plenty, 
he  will  not  plunder  your  eggs  or  young  poultry, 
unless  their  manifest  exposure  ofl^ers  a  very  strong 
temptation — though  they  are  a  great  luxury  to 
him.  And  at  all  times,  a  floor  or  a  wall  of  the 
thickness  of  a  shingle,  and  above  the  reach  of  his 
paws,  is  an  impassable  barrier  against  hiin.  Like 
the  odious  rat,  he  cannot  climb  ;  nor  can  he,  like 
the  rat,  with  untiring  perseverance,  day  and  night, 
gnaw  at  the  hardest  wood,  to  do  us  mischief.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  therefore,  to  pro- 
tect our  poultry  from  him.  And  what  harm  be- 
sides docs  any  one  fear,  from  this  always  "more 
sinned  against  than  sinning"  creature.  Perhaps 
it  is,  that  he  will  wantonly  assail  him,  and  stench 
him  out  of  house  and  home,  or  spoil  a  suit  of  clothes 
for  him.  No,  never  !  unless  we  violently  assault, 
and  actually  wound,  or  greatly  terrify  him,  he  will 
not  discharge  his  ammunition  upon  us.  And  if 
we  will  let  him  alone,  and  permit  our  dogs  to  let 
him  alone,  (and  they  are  always  glad  to  be  excused 
from  molesting  him, j  he  will  most  certainly  let  us 
alone.  Let  him  play  about  your  door-yard,  in  the 
evening,  if  he  chooses,  and  pick  the  bones  he  may 
find  there.  He  will  be  likely  to  keep  off  some 
worse  visitants.  And  if  he  chance  to  enter  your 
cellar,  your  kitchen,  or  your  parlor  even,  as  in  sum- 
mer his  curiosity  may  lead  him  to  do,  let  him  alone, 
and  he  will  go  out  without  doing  any  harm.  Or  if 
he  seem  disposed  to  act  too  leisurely  about  it,  you 
have  only  to  approach  him  gently,  yet  fearlessly, 
and  lake  him  up  by  his  tail,  doing  no  violence  to 
him,  and  you  may  carry  him  where  you  please, 
without  the  least  danger  to  your  best  attire.  You 
cannot  possibly  kill  him  so  instantaneously,  with 
gun,  or  club,  or  stone,  or  rudely  force  him  out,  as 
not  fully  to  realize  your  worst  fears  of  him.  For 
the  most  part,  as  if  conscious  of  the  repute  in  which 
he  is  held,  he  shuns  the  presence  of  man.  In  win- 
ter he  seldom  ventures  abroad,  except  in  mild 
weather.  During  the  season  in  whicli  insect  life 
is  active,  he  is  busy  every  night,  coming  forth  in 
the  twilight,  or  early  in  the  evening,  and  rambling 
through  gardens  and  fields  with  a  somewhat  nim- 
ble movement,  he  diligently  searches  for  his  prey. 
By  the  very  earliest  dawn,  if  not  before,  he  returns 
to  his  abode,  which  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  under 
your  barn  as  any  where  else,  and  there  quietly 
sleeps  all  day.  Nor  will  the  continuous  cackle 'of 
your  fowls,  or  the  chirping  of  their  young,  tempt 
him  to  the  light  of  day. 

The  skunk  is,  probably,  much  more  common  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  elsewhere, 
than  he  is  usually  thought  to  be.  Returning  home 
at  daylight  down,  in  summer,  I  have  occasionally 
seen  him  scud  along  the  road  and  enter  premises, 
there  to  pass  the  night  most  usefully  to  the  propri- 
etor, who,  if  he  were  conscious  of  the  fact,  most 
likely  would  summon  all  the  dogs  within  whistle- 
call,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  vile  intruder  amimg 
his  delicate  flowers  and  plants.  I  was  myself 
brought  up  to  hate  the  skunk,  and  to  destroy  him 
whenever  I  could.  Many  a  time,  when  a  boy,  af- 
ter a  day's  work  at  harvesting,  and  an  evening  at 
husking,  or  at  the  cider-mill,  have  I  tramped  the 
region  round,  hour  after  hour,  with  a  gang  of  farm 
laborers,  on  the  sole  intent  to  kill  unofl^ending 
skunks,  at  their  useful  labors — because,  forsooth, 
one  of  the  race,  once   in  about   six  or  eight  years, 


on  an  i*erage,  I  should  say,  in  some  situation 
peculiarlj  exposed,  by  the  merest  chanee  found, 
and  of  c  irse  took,  a  few  young  goslings  or  chick- 
ens, or  I  Iped  himself  to  an  egg  or  two,  and  did 
not  thin  to  hide  the  shells,  as  the  two-legged 
skunks  ised  often  to  do. 

I  havj  since  learned  a    very    different  lesson 

Some  etht  or  ten  years  ago,  one  evening  about 
niidsuinner,  I  accidentally  discovered  a  litter  of 
young  flies  in  my  barn-yard,  scrambling  to  get  un- 
der the/shed  floor.  New-comers  I  doubted  not 
they  wire,  and  led  there  on  purpose  to  feed  upon 
my  chpkens,  which  occupied  the  floor  immediate- 
ly aboje,  with  only  a  single  plank  between  them 
and  dath  ;  and  their  passage-way  into  the  barn- 
yard, vhere  they  were  confined  during  the  day, 
iisualr  open  all  night.  I  sliould  have  had  the 
floor  jp,  the  next  morning,  and  killed  the  whole 
pack  1  but  being  obliged  to  start  on  a  journey  of  a 
few  (lys,  I  most  unwillingly  smothered  my  re- 
veng.  On  my  return,  however,  I  lost  no  time. 
Ever  plank  was  removed  ;  but  it  was  too  late :  the 
boys  lad  been  upon  the  watch,  in  my  absence,  had 
kille  some  of  the  young,  and  the  rest  had  taken 
the  aarm  and  decamped.  But  I  found,  to  my  en- 
tire fitisfuction,  as  well  as  astonishment,  that  the 
old  mes  had  wintered  there,  and  probably  year  af- 
ter jear  ;  and  that  those  young  had  been  born  there, 
and  bred  thus  far;  and  yet,  however  incredible 
to  sjtunk-haters,  never  a  chick  nor  an  egg  had  I 
inisfcd. 

"{"hey  soon  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  after- 
watds  1  used  to  amuse  myself  in  studying  their 
habjts.  I  have  often  gone,  after  tea,  and  looked 
ovej-the  fence,  to  see  the  old  ones  take  peep  after 
peep,  at  the  receding  day,  impatient  for  the  twi- 
ligljt.  And  then  they  would  away  to  their  known 
passag?  into  the  garden,  and  to  their  nightly  work. 
Then  the  young,  like  kittens  and  puppies,  would 
conio  out  and  gambol  where  the  chickens  had  just 
left  I  have  not  since  had  a  heart  lo  kill  a  skunk 
or  Suffer  one  to  be  killed,  if  I  could  prevent  it.  I 
bade  them  welcome  to  my  shed,  and  my  welcome 
they  have  fieely  i-sed. 

An  old  barn,  too,  upon  the  other  side  of  us,  witli- 
ina  stone's  cast  of  where  I  am  now  writing,  has 
loig  been  their  favorite  abode,  and  still  is,  I  pre- 
sume, though  as  my  curiosity  is  satisfied,  I  do  not 
look  for  them  ;  and  they  mind  their  own  business 
arn  do  not  come  in  my  way.  In  July,  1837,  the 
old  barn  aforesaid  was  moved  across  the  street. 
Presuming  that  some  of  my  favorites  were  there,  I 
ajiprised  the  workmen  thereof,  begging  them  not 
to  harm  the  creatures,  and  promising  to  stand  be- 
tween themselves  and  harm.  To  our  astonish- 
ment, upon  removing  the  floor,  we  found  no  less 
tl]an  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them,  all  of  which,  save 
oie  that  escaped  to  an  oat  field  near  by,  I  caught 
in  my  hands,  and  with  impunity  removed  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
spectators.  Still,  though  there  were  so  many  and 
so  near  us,  none  of  my  family,  nor  any  of  our 
neighbors,  to  our  knowledge,  had  ever  seen  one  of 
them,  or  been  disturbed  in  any  way  by  them. 

By  the  help  of  these  animals,  we  suffer  but  lit- 
tle from  insects  in  the  garden.  The  large  black 
squash  bug,  that  loathsome  thing,  that  has  some- 
times spoiled  my  tender  vine  plants,  has  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  These  bugs,  I  fancy,  they 
use  to  manufacture  their  strongest    essence  withal. 

A  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  assur- 
ed me  he  was  a  witness  to  the  fact,  informed  me 
that  in  the  country  where  he  used  to    reside,  a   fe- 
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male  skunk  was  one  dny  observed  lo  creep  from 
the  wood-pile,  and  bask  in  the  sun.  A  litter  of 
half-starved  kittens  soon  approached  her,  which 
fihe  actually  suckled,  although,  ns  was  afterwards 
discovered,  she  had  a  numerous  family  of  her  own. 
This  was  day  after  day  repeated.  In  the  issue, 
however,  the  brutal  recompense  of  such  maternal 
liindness  was,  that  the  wood-pile  wbs  overthrown, 
and  the  skunk  family,  one  and  all,  destroyed. 

A  word,  Mr  Editor,  about  the  name  of  this  ani- 
mal. I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  a  change.  Tliough 
not  obstinately  conservative,  where  change  is  like- 
ly to  bo  improvement,  I  would  not  change  even  the 
name  of  the  skunk,  without  very  good  reason.  A 
new  name,  I  fear,  and  especially  a  classkal  one, 
might  work  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  animal ; — might  cause  an  elation,  a  sort 
of  iranscendentat  a\m,  above  his  proper  place  and 
calling.  And  who  can  tell — who  can  imagine  the 
mischief  that  would  most  surely  result,  if  with  the 
immense  odds  of  seeing,  where  all  is  darkness  to 
us,  he  should  commence  oifensive  operations,  and 
go  peddling  his  cotnmodity  all  abroad?  No,  sir  I 
let  us  leave  him  in  his  humility  ; — let  him  remain, 
as  ever,  the  poor,  harmless,  unaspiring,  but  most 
useful  Skunk.* 

You  sec,  my  friend,  I  have  given  you  enough  to 
spice  several  papers,  if  it  will  too  highly  season  a 
single  number.  Or,  if  yon  shall  clioose  not  to  use 
my  seasoning  at  all,  I  shall  still  remain,  truly  your 
friend,  and  the  friend  of  "  The  Farmer," 

LEMUEL  CAPEN. 

is'outh  Boston,  June  5th,  lb4L 


For  (he  N.  E.  Farmer. 

PLUM-TREE  GRUB. 

Mr  Putnam — Sir — During  the  past  year,  1  have 
found  on  examination  of  the  excresences,  or  warts 
on  my  plum  trees,  that  they  frequently  contained  a 
small  grub,  which  I  supposed  must  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Curculio. 

From  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  but 
little  fruit  the  last  year,  and  my  trees  being  more 
than  ordinarily  affected  in  this  way,  I  inferred  that 
the  insect  had  taken  to  the  trees  and  punctnred 
them  as  a  dernier  resort. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  inclosed  communi- 
cation of  that  zealous  entomologist.  Professor  Har- 
ris, that  I  was  entirely  mistaken ;  and  I  hope  by 
the  publication  of  this  article,  to  elicit  some  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester, 
June  9,  1841. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1840. 

Dear  Sir — The  box,  containing  a  small  grub- 
like  insect  from  the  warts  of  the  plum  tree,  was 
safely  received  a  few  days  since. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  this  insect  appeared  lo  be 
very  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  tbo  fruit 
of  the  plum  tree.  The  latter,  (which,  however,  I 
have  not  seen  for  many  years,)  unless    my  memory 

"We  moved  a  change  of  name,  Sir,  in  the  sup- 
position that  it  might,  to  some  degree,  eiTect  a  change  in 
public  sentiment  favorable  toliie  skunk.  But  since  vou 
have  so  completely  and  satisfactorily  established  his 
claims  to  protection,  the  object  we  had  in  view  will 
doubtless  be  attained  without  the  proposed  alteration, 
and  WE,  therefore,  as  the  legislators  say,  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  our  motion, — "  P.  D." 


greatly  fails  me,  is  a  short,  plump,  maggol-like 
creature,  w'j7/iou< /egs,  and  not  very  different  from 
the  little  weevil  grubs  that  are  found  in  chestnuts. 
The  insect  received  from  you  measures  throe  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  is  rather  thick  and  Heshy,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white  color,  except  the  head  and  the 
top  of  Ihe  first  ring  behind  the  head,  which  are 
light  brown,  and  hard.  The  body  consists  of 
twelve  rings,  (besides  the  head,)  the  last  one  of 
which  is  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  rounded  behind. 
There  are  a  few  short  hairs  scattered  over  the  s-'ur- 
face,  particularly  on  the  hind  part  ;  but  these  are 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  has  six  small  and 
short  brownish  legs,  under  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  ;  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  rings,  there  are  two  little  warts, 
provided  with  minute  brown  hooks,  arrayed  in  two 
curved  rows  ;  beneath  the  tail  are  also  two  sets  of 
the  same  sort  of  hooks.  This  contrivance,  yon 
will  readily  understand,  serves  instead  of  live  pairs 
of  legs,  in  addition  to  the  six  tapering  and  jointed 
legs  near  the  head.  I  have  added  e»to)-/rf(/ sketch- 
es of  the  insect,  which  will  the  better  enable  you 
to  understand  my  description. 


[1,  upper  side.  2,  under  side.] 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  examine,  through  a 
pocket  magnifying  glass,  all  the  grubs  that  you  find 
in  the  black  warts  of  the  plum  tree,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  all  agree  with  the  foregoing  de- 
.scription  ?  If  you  find  any  difference  in  them, 
particularly  if  you  find  some  with  legs  and  others 
without  legs,  please  to  keep  them  for  me  in  sepa- 
rate boxes,  with  a  little  moist  earth,  and,  marking 
the  diff.jrence  on  the  top  of  the  boxes,  send  them 
to  mo  when  convenient. 

Unfortunately,  my  duties  as  librarian  in  the  Uni- 
versity, preverit  me  from  making  search  myself  for 
destructive  insects  ;  but  I  am  very  desirous  of  in- 
teresting others  in  the  subject;  and  if  they  will 
furnish  me  with  the  means  of  pursuing  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  natural  history,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  contribute  all  in  my  power  towards  en- 
lightening my  countrymen  respecting  the  history 
of  insects,  their  great  influence  upon  vegetation, 
and  the  intimate  connection  between  them,  our- 
selves, and  all  our  possessions. 

In  Germany  and  France,  the  study  of  insects  is 
provided  for  at  the  public  expense  ;  professors  are 
maintained,  and  schools  established,  by  means  of 
which  this  may  be  pursued  without  difficulty.  But 
in  this  country,  no  establishments  of  the  kind  now 
exist,  although  some  years  ago,  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Professorship  of  Natural  History 
required,  by  their  statutes,  instruction  particularly 
in  this  branch,  on  account  of  its  close  connection 
with  botany.  Hence,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  most  profound   ignorance   respecting  the 


economy  of  insects  prevails  throughout  our  coun- 
try. I  could  give  you  many  examples  ;  but  will 
only  remind  you  of  a  statement  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Mew  England  Fanner,  from  which  we  are 
led  lo  infer  that  the  ball-rolling  or  tumble-dung 
beetle,  is  the  mother  of  the  cut-wdiiu;  although 
the  only  mischief  done  by  it  is,  the  robbing  us  of  a 
small  quantity  of  manure  for  the  food  of  its  young  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  acts  its  appointed  pari 
as  one  of  nature's  scavengers.  There  are  not  less 
than  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  caterpillars  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  the  so-called  cut-worm  is 
one  ;  and  yet  only  one  ofthcse  many  kinds  retains, 
in  common  language,  the  name  of  caterpillar.  Of 
the  insects  here  called  weevils,  there  are  a  dozen 
or  more  kinds,  the  transtorniations  and  habits  of 
which  difi'er  greatly,  and  not  more  than  two  or 
three  of  them  are  true  weevils.  I  never  saw  a 
weevil  in  an  apple  or  a  pear.  It  is  true  that  in  Eu- 
rope they  are  attacked  by  weevils,  as  well  as  by 
the  common  insects  found  also  in  these  fruits  in 
this  country,  and  frequently  called  weevil  and  ap- 
ple worms  hero.  Our  apple-worms  are  true  cater- 
))illars,  and  like  other  caterpillars  are  transformed 
to  mealy-winged  insects  or  moths,  (See  the  histo- 
ry of  them,  by  Joseph  Tufts,  Esq.,  in  tlie  Journal  of 
the  Mass.  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  iv.,  p.  364  ;  and 
in  Kollar's  Treatise,  p.  230.)  The  maggot  of  the 
Hessian  fly  is  not  a  weevil,  neither  is  the  orange- 
colored  maggot  that  lives  in  the  heads  of  growing 
wheat  and  barley.  Stored  grain  is  sometimes  at- 
tacked by  minute  caterpillars,  miscalled  weevils, 
as  well  as  by  true  weevils.  The  grub  found  in 
the  fruit  of  the  pluui-tree  is  a  weevil ;  that  one 
which  you  have  sent  me  from  the  cankered  warts 
of  this  tree,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  weevil.  I 
hope  to  keep  it  alive,  and  see  it  go  through  its 
transformations,  which  will  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine what  it  is,  and  consequeutly  throw  more  liglit 
upon  its  history,  and  lead  thereby  to  the  means  of 
arresting  its  devastations.  A  single  specimen  may 
die,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  glad  to  obtain  more, 
in  order  to  ensure  success. 

Hoping  to  interest  you  in  my    behalf,  I   remain, 
Respectfully,  your  friend  and  serv't, 

THADDEUS  WM.  HARRIS. 
M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. 


•  From  the  Farme»'s  Gazette. 

SAVE  YOUR  SALT  HAY. 

Mr  Editor — Having  a  quantity  of  salt  hay  re- 
maining in  my  barn,  the  last  spring,  of  such  a 
quality  that  my  stock  would  not  eat  it,  I  concluded 
that  I  should  have  to  throw  it  into  the  yard  for  lit- 
ter. Not  liking  to  do  this,  the  thought  struck  me 
to  mix  it  with  green  clover.  Accordingly,  when  I 
cut  my  clover,  letting  it  lie  but  one  day  only  in  the 
sun  to  wilt,  I  put  it  in  the  barn,  laying  alternately 
a  layer  of  clover,  and  a  layer  of  salt  hay.  The 
consequence  was,  my  clover  was  well  cured,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  my  salt  hay,  for  my 
cattle  eat  the  compound  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
the  best  English  fodder. 

Yours,  &c., 

AUGUSTUS  FOOT. 

Branford,  May  3,  1841. 


He  that  knows  himself,  knows  others ;  and  he 
that  is  ignorant  of  himself,  could  not  write  a  very 
profound  lecture  on  other  men's  heads. — Lacon. 
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HAVMAKING. 
Scythes.  Procure  a  gnod  scythe  for  every  man  and 
boy  on  tlie  (arm  wlioisto  do  any  thing  al  mowing.  This 
work  of  cutting  the  iirass  is  hard  enough,  with  the  hest 
implement  that  can  he  made.  And  where  the  tool  is 
poor,  the  work  most  he  done  either  poorly  or  slowly  — 
and  in  either  c:ise  the  farTner  is  losing  moro  than  the 
cost  of  l'urni,shing  a  better  instrument.  IVe  know  not — 
(by  the  way,  this  lerm  we,  I  am  tired  of,  and  shall, 
when  it  so  pleases  me,  use  the  more  proper  representa- 
tive of  my  single  self,  7)^'l  know  not  that  any  one  of 
the  manufacturers  of  this  article  e.xcels  all  o'.hers-:  some 
scythes  from  each  factory. are  good,  and  others  are  not 
so; — if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  a  poor  one, 
there  is  no  economy  in  trying  to  worry  through  the  sea- 
son with  it ;  snawing  off  your  grass;  w'leiting  every 
five  minutes;  fretting  y.onr  own  body  or  that  of  your 
hired  man  ;  going  to  the  grindstone  eyery  two  hours  ; — 
these  attendants  upon  a  poor  scythe  are  such  consumers 
of  time  that  it  is  better  to  throw  the  .soft  or  the  brittle 
thinu-  aside  at  once  and -purchase  another.  As  n  genctral 
rule  the  srythe  that  crooks  towards  the  puint  works  bet- 
ter than  tlie  straight  one — at  lea.=t  il  is  so  in  my  hands. 
The  cast-off  scythe  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  boy  who  is  learning  to  mow — he  wants  in  his  feebler 
and  unpractiged  hand,.a  sharper  edge  than  is  required 
by  the  mau.  'Give  hi(n  a  goad  and  a  light  loo! ;  or  else 
excuse  him  from  this  work. 

Horse  Rake.  The  value  of  this  implement  for  use  on 
a  farm  of  common  inequalities  of  surface,  and  of  com- 
mon size  is  often  over-stated  in  the  advertisements  and 
pufFi.  But  the  ac(u«?  toor^A  of  it  justifies  its  purchase. 
VVe  have  used  the  revolving  hoise-rake  for  four  or  five 
seasons,  on  a  farm  where  two  acres  is  perhaps  the  amount 
mowed  per  day  ;  the  raking  up  of  tile  thick  green  morn- 
ing's mowing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  is  a  fa- 
tiguing appendage  to  tlie  previous  hard  work  of  the  day. 
The  old  horse  who  has  been  in  the  pasture  all  day,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  at  present  but  kirk  flies,  can  greatly 
li<jhten  and  considerably  shorten  this  labor:  v^■e  gene- 
rally save  in  time  probably  from  45  to  GO  minutes,  and 
in.  strenutk  more  than  half.  This  saving  toward  the 
close  of  the  day,  comes  in  very  opportunely,  and  we 
would  not  pait  with  the  rake  for  twice  its  cost. 

To  manage  this  instrument  skilfully,  requires  some 
practice — but  as  soon  as  one  gets  a  little  accustomed  to 
il,  he  can  lay  the  winrow  very  well.  On  large  farm.* 
its  use  must  be  more  valuable  than  on  small  ones. — 
Where  grain  is  mowed  and  raked  up,  this  r.-.ke  is  very 
convenient  and  comfortable;  it  takes  all  clean,  and 
saves  from  hard  hand  raking. 

This  instrument  deserves  more  extensive  use  than  it 
has  found  hitherto. 

Time  of  Cutting .  Where  grasses  are  not  lodged,  it  is 
well  to  cut  when  they  are  fairly  and  fully  in  blossom  ; 
but  to  avoid  having  some  of  them  get  far  past  this  stale 
before  time  can  be  found  for  securing,  it  is  prudent  to 
beoin  upon  the  more  luxuriant  fields  before  they  reach 
full  blossom. 

Curinir.  In  the  early  part  of  the  hayirigseason,  while 
the  grass  n  quite  green,  and  much  tjme  is  required  for 
curing,  it  is  well  to  he  busy  in  turning  it  up  to  wind  and 
sun  ;  help  it  along  as  fast  as  you  can — but  later  in  the 
season,  if  the  weather  be  good,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
cured  the  day  after  mowing  without  much  assistance. 
Some   little   matters   amount  to   considerable   in  the 


course  <tf  the  season  ; — in  turning  np  hay,  take  the  help 
of  the  wind;  do  this  too  in  raking; — in  raking  after 
the  cart,  regard  the  course  of  the  wind  and  the  direc 
lion  in  which  the  team  will  next  move,  and  so  arrange 
as  not  to  be  obliged  to  rake  the  ground  over  twice.  In 
this  simple  labor  of  raking  after  the  cart.,  I  have  fiiuiid 
'•  head  work"  as  profitable  as  in  any  of  the  operations 
upon  the  faifu. 

Sail.  Hay  that  would  be  liable  to  heat  and  sour  he- 
cause  not  quite  cured,  may  ofteti  he  mowed  away  with 
safely,  if  six  to  ten  qu  irts  of  salt  to  the  ton  are  applied. 
The  use  of  salt  upon  nearly  all  the  hay  as  it  goes  into 
the  barn  may  be  wise.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  a 
farm  in  my  neighborhood  on  which  salt  has  been  very 
freely  used  in  tliat  way,  had  been  greatly  improved  by 
it;  that  is,  I  think  the  manure  has  been  much  more 
efficacious  in  consequence  of  the  salt  applied  to  the  h,ay. 
At  iiomo  we  find  no  hay  so  palatable  to  the  stock  as 
that  which  is  cut  young,  three-fourths  dried  and  well 
salted. 

Clover.  This  should  be  cured  without  much  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  I  can  tell  a  story  thatgoes  to  show 
that  clover  need  not  be  so  thoroughly  dried  as  many 
suppose.  Last  year,  about  the  middle  of  June  we 
mowed  some  very  coarse  clover,  scarcely  beginning  to 
blossom,  and  as  full  of  sap  as  clover  ever  was.  The 
weather  was  cloudy  and  foggy  for  several  days,  so  that 
but  little  progress  was  made  in  curing  it ;  it  continued 
heavy  and  green  ;  after  four  or  five  days,  and  while  the 
cocks  were  damp  with  fog  we  loaded  it  because  the  in- 
dications of.rain  were  strong.  It  was  taken  to  the  barn, 
stowed  away  and  very  thoroughly  salted.  In  four  or 
five  days  it  was.dripping  wet  and  burning  hot :  in  15 
days  it  was  mouldy  ;  in  December,  it  was  the  hay  pre- 
ferred above  all  others  in  the  barn,  by  "  old  Bug  Hum," 
a  dainty  cow  that  was  destined  to  the  shambles;  every 
animal  in  the  barn  would  devour  it  greedily — and  this 
too,  when  most  of  the  hay,  and  all  the  corn  stalks  in  the 
barn  liad  been  salted  ; — the  salt  taste  was  no  rarity. 

Drinks.  The  hiiy-maker  must  have  a  full  supply  of 
drink ;  persperation  will  be  free,  and  he  must  have 
something  to  support  it.  There  i^  no  danger  from  fre- 
quent drinking  in  the  hottest  wea^|lor.  Take  cold  water 
as  often  and  as /reely  as  you  please  ;  there  is  no  danger 
from  it,  if  you  have  not  been  to  long  without  drink. 
Cold  water  is  the  besf  of  all  drinks  for  slacking  thirst — 
it  iiiay  be  sweetened  with  molasses  or  with  sugar;  and 
if  milk  is  taken  with  them,  the  drink  is  the  most  servi- 
cable  we  have  ever  fyund —  furnishing  nourishment, 
while  it  slakes  thirst.  Rum  and  Cider  and  their  kin- 
dred spirits  .are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  field  of  ihe  pru- 
dent und  worthy  farmer.  I  know  they  are  not  needed; 
1  know  they  are  not  useful  there.  The  hay  will  be 
cut  and  cured  with  more  .despatch  apd  comfort  when 
true  temperance  practices  prevail,  than  where  alcohol 
intrqdes. 

None  but  the  intenxperale  are  injured  by  drinking  cold 
water.  II"  told  that  1  know  not  the  hardship  of  swing- 
ino-  llw  scj'the,  and  the  need  a  man  then  has  for  the 
stimulus,  I  reply  that  1  do  know  what  it  is  to  swing  the 
scythe,  and  that  on  the  very  hottest  day  of  I84II,  I  was 
mowing  from  half  past  four  in  the.  morning  until  three 
in  the  afternoon,  witli  the  exception  of  time  epough  to 
eat,  drink  and  grind  the  scythe;  ijnd  neither  then  nor 
on  any  other  day  of  the  season,  did  1. require  the  use  of 
any  drinks  sironger  than  milk  and  water.  And  no  man, 
after  one  month  of  temperanoe,  will  ever  require  any 
thing  stronger. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  publish  today  the  invitation  of  Solon  Robinson  tO' 
the  firmers  <if  the  country.  Our  views  are  not  diffe- 
rent from  what  they  were  when  we  spoke  upon  the 
subject  several  weeks  since ;  but  we  honor  the  zeal  of 
IMr  Robinson,  and  will  most  cheerfully  help  to  bring  his 
great  project  to  a  fair  and  deliberate  consideration  in  an 
assembly  of  the  friends  of  agriculture,  if  any  gentle- 
men in  this  vicinity  desire  us  to  act  as  agent  in  receiv- 
ing contributions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a 
preliminary  meeting,  or  in  sending  information  to  Mr 
Robinson,  we  will  do   it  with  pleasure. 


MILK— EXTRAORDINARY. 
Mr  Denny,  of  Westboro',  has  made  us  a  present  of 
two  or  three  pounds  of  very  good  butter;  its  color  is 
fine  and  its  flavor  good.  The  milk  from  which  it  was 
|;roduced,  was  taken  from  a  tioo  year  old  heifer,  that 
nevir  had  a  calf,  and  will  not  have  one  until  four  or  five 
months  from  this  time.  If  we  understand  the  case, 
calves  were  in  the  pasture  with  the  heifer,  and  by  their 
sucking  caused  the  flow  of  milk.  The  flow  has  been  so 
great  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  milk  her  regularly. 


By  the  politeness  of  Mr  Ellsworth,  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, we  have  been  favored  with  parcels  of  ^*  Kentucky 
Pumpkin  seed,"  and  "  Kentucky  Cusliaw  seed," 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societjr* 

Saturday,  June  19. 

XIHIBITION   OF  rLOWEBS. 

Frorn.Jiihn  Kenrick — Pa3ony  Whittleji,  Huniei,  fra- 
grans  and  Reevesii.  Several  varieties  of  Roses — He- 
merocallis  lutea,  Magnolia  glauca  and  macrophylla, 
Valerian,  Rose  acacia,  Glycene  frutescens.  Phloxes, 
Larkspurs,  &c. 

From  W  Kenrick — P^onia  Whittleji,  Humei,  fra- 
grans,  carnea .-"  Rosea  and  Reevesii.  Also,  Honeysuck- 
les, including  Douglassii  ;  Iris,  various  kinds;  Hemero- 
cailis  flora  ;  Red  and  White  Fraxinella,  Guelder  rose 
iSpirsea,  Scotch  Laburnum,  and  a  variety  of  Rose.i.  Some 
of  the  bouquets  and  baskets  of  Preonies  were  very  tasti- 
ly arranged. 

From  Messrs  Winship — a  great  display  of  flowers,  in- 
cluding PnBonies  Whittleji,  Humei  and  fragrans.  The 
houqupts  were  very  large  and  showy. 

Fi;om  the  President — Pceonics  Whittleji,  Humei  and 
Reevesii,  Lonicera  grata  and  Canadense,  Saxifragra  ar- 
borea,  Clematis  ozurea  grandiflora,  Gillenia  trifoliata, 
Double  Rockets,  (the  latter  very  iine  specimens.)  and 
Rosea. 

From  W.  Meller — a  great  variety  of  fine  Geraniume. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson — Hardy  and  tender  Roses— a 
fine  collection. 

From  W.  K.  Carter — Pffionies  Whittleji,  Humei  and 
Fragrans — all  fine.     Also,    bouquets   and    other  flowers. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  VVarren-.-bouquets. 

New  Geraniums  and  Seedling  Verbenas,  from  Mr 
Wales,  Dorchester. 

Bouquets  from  A.  Bnwditch. 

Harriy  Roses,  from  C.  Jiewhall. 

From  S.  Walker — fine  large  bouquets. 

Native  plants,  upwards  of  d5  species,  from  3  E.  Cot- 
ting. 

Sarraecnia  purpurea  and  other  native  plants,  from 
Win.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Bouquets  and  Poeonies,  from  Hovey  &  Co. 

The  exhibition  today  was  for  Pteonies  for  premium, 
agreeably  to  notice.  The  following  is  the  award  of  the 
(-oromittee  : 

The  subscribers,  appointed  to  award  the  premium  on 
Pffionies,  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them, 
and  aw.ird  the  Society's  premiums  for  the  l>est  speci- 
mens and  display  of  the  Pasony,  and  give  the 

First  premium  to  W.  E.  Carter  ; 

Second    do.      to  Wm.  Kenrick. 


Committee. 


S.  Walker, 
D   Haggerstom, 
Boston,  June  19,1841. 

C.  M.  HOVEY,  Chairman. 


..! 


I  NOTICE. 

The  Society's  Premiums  for   Roses,  (both    hardy  and 
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tender,)  and    Pinks,   will  be   awarded  on  Saturday,  the 
26th  inst.,aa  follows: 

Roses — For  the  best  .50  dissimilar  blooms  at  hardy  varie- 
ties ;  ♦ 
For  the  2d  best  50   do.          do.            do. 
For  the  3d  best  50    do.           do.            do. 
For  the  best  display  of  Chinese  and  other  tender 

Roses  ; 
For  the  2d  best  do.  do.  do. 

Pinks — For  the  best  display  of  flowers; 
For  the  best  6  dissimilar  blooms  ; 
For  the  best  seedling. 
Per  order,  C.  M.  HOVFY,  Chairman. 

Note. — Exhibitors  of  flowers  are  respectfully  request 
ed  to  liiind  in  to  the  Chairman  a  list  of  the  flowers  ex- 
hibited, if  they  wish  them  reported. 


EXHIBITION  OF  FHUITS. 

Saturday  June  12,  1841. 
(First  exhibition  of  the  seasiin.) 
Sweetwater  Grapes,  from  diaries  Golderm.inn,  Chel- 
sea. 

Early  Virginia  Strawberries,  from  J.   L.   L.  F.  War- 
ren, Brigliuin.  * 

Hamburg.  Jliller's  Burgundy,  and  Sweetwater  Grapes, 
from  J.  .S.  Ellery,  Brooklinf. 

A  fine  specimen  ofCoolidge's  F.iyorite  Peaclies,  from 
George  L^e,  West  CamUraige. 

For  the  Committee,  liENJ.  V.  FllEiNX'H. 

Saturday,  June  19. 

Messrs   Hovey  <fe   Co.   exhibited    Hovey'a    Seedljn" 
Strawberry.  " 

J.    L.    L.   F.    Warren    exhibited   Warren's   Seedling 
Strawberry. 

May  Bifiarreau  Cherries,  from  iVI.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. 

Iron  or  Rock  Apples,   in   fine  preservation,  from  Levi 
Thaxter,  Esq.,  Watertown. 

JNO.  A.  KENRICK, 


IH.  —  Kye— 
-Southern  36 


low  6S— Soullu'rn  Flat  Yellow  CO— White 
Norlhein  Oil  to  6;">  — Sinuliern  50  to  33.  Oats 
to  3->— Norlheril  .lU  In  -til. 

PROVISI().\S       ticef-iVle«s    sio  50   to    11   00— Prime 

86  50— No.   1   Sn  no.     Pork— Extra— 15  00-Clcar  U  50— 

Mess   SI3  00.      Hams— Northern    9   c.    per   lb— Southern, 

none.      I.ard -Hoslon    9  c  ^ler   lb— Southern,  8  to   8  1-2 

Huiter— Lump  l,S  i,i  22— Firkm  12  to  IS— Shipping  8  to  M. 

HAV,   per  ton,   Sis  to  20- Eastern   Screwed;  S14  to  16. 

CHBESE-Okl  11  c.-Nows. 

EGGS,  11  a  12. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  chant;e  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  ratlicr  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  limitea  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  fine  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
111.  50  to  55  c. --American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50--D0 
3  4  hlood,  washed,  44  10  4  6-00.  1-2  blood,  washed,  3ii  to 
40— 1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Sinvrua  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14— Rengasi  Sheep,  8  to  10— 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  lu—Su]ierline  Northern  pulled 
lamb  43  to  46— No.  1  do.  do, 3^  to  '.Sr-No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  IS  to  20. 


LAcroMETERg. 


Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, No.  SI  and  52,  North  M.arkel  st.,  a  few  sets  of  Lac- 
tometers, lor  tesIiiiK  the  quality  of  milk. 

J"'"'  23  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


WII.I.ISS  l,.\'rKST   IMPROVED  SEED  SOWER. 


THERMCMETRICAL. 

Reporled  for  the  New  Eniil.iu.1  I-'armer. 
Ran,!»of  the  fhermonieter  at  tlie  Gardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  England  Fanner,  Hrigkton,  Mass.  in  a  shaded 
fiforlherly  exposure,  week  ending  June  20.- 


June,  1S41.         |  5,A.M.  |  12,M.  |  7,P.M.  |    Wind. 


IMoiiday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thnisday, 

Kriiiay, 

Sal  ir.lay, 

Sui.ilay, 


14 

53 

80 

65 

15 

61 

74 

70 

16 

50 

74 

72 

ir 

54 

S3 

70 

IS 

61 

72 

62 

19 

57 

74 

62 

20 

54 

76 

63 

w. 

W. 

N. 
S.  E. 
E. 
E.' 
E. 


EDMUfyO  tHASTIN5l6iC0. 

No.  101  Stale  St,  keep  cnn.-laiitly  for  sale,  Wiuior,  Sprias 
and  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  bleached  and  'unbleached  ;  which  they 
warrant  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  burn  without 
crustin?. 

Oil  Canisters  .of  .various  sizes. 

Boston,  Jan.  .1,  1841.  isly 


GOOD  CULTH-ATORS  Af   $  i  50, 


VVe  have  had  considerable  rain  since  Friday  noon,  which 
has  given  treshness  and  vigor  to  vegetable  creation,  which 
IS  not  only  dehohlful,  but  encouraging  to  those  who  lill  ihe 
earth,  that  their  labor  will  be  crowned  with  an  abmijjnt 
harvest. 


BRIGIITON   MARKET.-  Mondat,  June  21,  \m. 

Keporteil  rortlie  Mew  Enslanil  Parmer. 

At  .Market  200  Beef  Cattle,  15  pair  of  Working 
Oxen,  20  Cows  and  Calves,  2rf00  Sheep  and  320  Swine 

Prices.— Beef  Cattle— We  continue  last  weeks  quo- 
tations, viz  :  First  quality,  fO,  75  a  7  00.  Secuiid 
quality,  $6  25  a  6  50.      Third    quality,  $5  25  a  fi  00 

Cows  and  Calves—Snhs,  $23,  $25,  $31,  ,$34,  SSB, 
$40,  and  $4o.  ,.-     i  v    ' 

Sheep.— DuW.  Many  lots  were  sold  for  considerable 
less  than  tbey  cost  in    the    country.     Lots  were  sold  for 

^'  ,^l'A\  ^-'  ®'  "^^'il  62,  $1  88,  $2  00,  $2  12,  $2  26, 
and  $2  33.  --^        j  »■       1 

.^w^•ne.  -Several'  lots  of  large  barrows  5  1-2,  and  one 
lot  at  5  3-8.  A  lot  ta  peddle,  some  of  which  were  pi»!i 
at  5  1-8  and  ()  1-8.     At   retail   from  5  to  7  1-2.  ' 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.  Red  Top 
new  seed  by  the  hag  50  to  55  c.  Clover— Northern  13c 
—Southern,  8  to  9  c.  Flax  Seed,  Si,  37  to  1  50  bu  '  Lu 
cerne,  25  c.  per  lb. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  S5  37— Genesee  S5  25— Ohio 
tS  13. 

GRAIN.    Corn— Northern   Yellow  none  —Round   Yel 


Good  Cultivators  for  sale  at  the  New  England  Agricuitu 
ral  Warehouse,  Nos.  51  &  52  North  Market  Sirrel  Price 
«^>50.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


REVOLVING  JIORSE^AKE. 


<.nn^'l!!l~  li,      '     '  v^'^'^'*  Sf'wer,  ill  vented  the  last  .sea- 

son ,  one  ol  the   most  periect  machines  ever  introduced  for 
he  purpose.     In  using  this  machine,  the  farmer  maH  e  cer 
am  llm  his  .see.l  ,s  put   into    the   ground,  and  at  the tame 
time  in  the  best  possrble  manner.     There    has    bien  a  grea' 
difficulty  in   machines   lor  sowing  garden   seeds;  they  a?e 
very  apt  to  clog  up  and  the  larmer  might  go  over  r,  acTC  ,T 
land  and  not  sow  a  single  seed  ;  but  noiso  with  this     it  [s  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  dog.    In  using  t  is  fow- 
er,  the  farmer  can  save  one  half  of  his  seed,  and  do  ihe  work 
at  l.ss  than  one  quarter  the  expense  of  the   comm.m    way  of 
owing  seeds,  and  have  ,t  done   ,n  a  much  better  manner 
It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and   covers   it   over  and 
rolls  them  down.     It  will    sow  almost  anv  kind   of  Garden 
Seeds ;  say  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzel.  Turnios,    Ca°  o's 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions,      It    is   h,<rhly   recommended   by 
a  grea   number  of  persons   who   used    it  the   past   season 
horsaleat   t.le  N.  E.    Agricultural   Warehouse  and   Seed 
^^"'^  ''^  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


AGRICULTCRAI,    IMPLKMKXTS,  &.C 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Store  No.  51  and  "52  Norfh  Market  street 
would  inform  their  customers  and  the  public  generally  thai 
thej  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  as.-ortineni  of  Agri- 
cultuial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  m  the  UnKd 
States.  Part  of  which  are  the  following  • 
1000  Howard's   Patent    Cast  I  100  doz.  Cast  Steel  Shovels 


The  Revolving-  Horse  Rake  has  been  in  general  use  in 
most  pans  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  labor  saving  machines  now  in  use. 
One  man  and  horse,  with  a  boy  to  lead,  will  rake  on  an  av-' 
erage  from  23  to  30  acres  per  day  with  ease,  and  do  the  work 
well.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  rake  overall  others, 
as  the  person  using  it  does  not  have  to  stop  the  horse  to  un- 
load the  rake. 

For  sale  at  Nos.  61  &  52  North  Market  Street,  bv 
June  9-  JOS.  BRECK'&CO. 


Iron  Ploughs 
300  Common  do.  do. 
200  Cultivators. 
100  Greene's  Straw  Cutters. 
50  Willis'        do.         do. 
100  Common    do.         do. 
100     Willis'     Patent     Corn 

Shellers. 
60  Common        do        do. 
2.i0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
60      "     Vegetable  Cutters. 
50  Common  do.  do 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
1500  Doz-  Scythe  Stones. 
3000    '■     Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


130    ■'    Common        do 
100    "     Spades. 
600    "     Grass  Scythes. 
300    ■'     Patent  Snaiths. 
200    "     Common     do. 
500    "     Hav  Rakes. 
200    "     Garden  do. 
200    "     Manure  Forks. 
300    "     Hay         do. 
500  Pair  Trace  Chains 
100    "     Truck      do. 
100         Draft       do. 
500  Tie  up     do. 

50  doz.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 

25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


FUl,t,  BL.UOD  DURIIA.n  CATTLE. 

'The  subscriber  will  sell  at  public  auction,  at  bis  residence 
in  Pleasant  Valley,  foot  of  Atwell's  Avenue,  in  Providence 
11  2  miles  Irom  the  Great  Bridge,  on  Wednesday,  the  "ZA 
of  June  instant,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  HI. 

20  head  of  superior  full  and  half  blood  Durham  Cattle 
Also,  20  full  blood  and  half  blood  imported  Soulhdown 
Sheep  A  rare  chance  is  oft'ered  in  this  stock  to  farmers  and 
others  to  secure  some  of  the  finest  Cal tie  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country,  and  as  a  whole  there  is  seldom  so  choice 
a  lot  of  herd  book  Cattle  presented  to  the  public.  All  inter- 
ested are  reouested  to  call  and  examine  this  stock  previous 
to  the  day  ol  sale.  Terms  liberal.  For  further  particulars 
see  catalogue,  which  will  be  exhibited  at  the  sale. 

Providence,  June  5. 1841.  JOHN  GILES. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SOW   THY   SEED. 

By    T.    nAFFI.ES. 

"  In  the  morning  Sdw  Ihy  seed,  and  in  ibi?  evening 
hold  not  thy  hand  ;  for  thou  kiiowesl  not  whether  shall 
per  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  he 

good  "      ECCLESIASTES,  XI.   6- 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed. 
Nor  at  eve  withhold  thy  hand, 

Whri  can  tell  which  may  succeeil, 
Or  iT  Iroili  alike  shall  stand, 

And  a  clorious  harvest  hear 

To  reward  the  sower's  care. 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed  ; — 

In  the  morning  of  thy  youth ; 
Prompt  to  every  generous  deed, 

Scatter  wide  the  seeds  of  truth  : 
He  whose  sun  may  set  at  noon 
Never  can  begin  too  soon  ! 

Nor  withhold  thy  willing  hand 

In  the  eventide  of  age. 
E'en  to  life's  last  lingering  sand, 

In  thy  closing  pilgrimage, 
Seed  may  yet  be  sown  hy  thee, — 
Sown  for  immortality  ! 

"  By  all  waters,"  he  it  known — 
Every  where  enrich  the  ground, 

Till  the  soil,  with  thorns  o'er  grown, 
Shall  with  fruits  and  flowers  abound. 

Pregnant  with  a  sweet  perfume, 

Decked  in  Eden's  loveliest  bloom! 

Sow  it  in  the  youthful  mind  ; 

Can  you  have  a  fairer  field  ? 
Be  it  but  in  faith  consigned, 

Harvest,  doulitless,  it  shall  yield, 
Fruits  of  early  piety. 
All  that  God  delights  to  see. 

Sow  it  on  the  waters  wide, 
Where  the  seaman  ploughs  the  deep; 

Then,  with  every  flowing  tide, 
Vou  the  blessed  fruit  shall  reap. 

And  the  thoughtless  sailors  prove 

Trophy  to  the  cause  you  love. 

Sow  it  'mid  the  crowded  street — 
Lanes  and  alleys,  dark  and  foul, 

Where  the.  teetning  masses  meet^ 
Each  with  an  immortal  soul, 

Sjnk  in  deepest  moral  gloom. 

Reckless  of  the  coming  doom. 


Sow  It  'mid  the  haunts  of  vice- 
Scenes  of  infamy  and  crime; 

Sudd.inly,  may  paradise 

Burst,  as  in  Ine  northern  clime. 

Spring,  with  all  its  verdent  race. 

Starts  frcm  Winter's  cold  embrace. 

Sow  it  with  unsparing  hand, 
'T  is  the  Kingdom's  precious  seed  ; 

'T  is  the  Master's  great  command, 
And  his  grace  shall  crown  the  deed  ; 

He  hath  said,  the  precious  grain 
Never  shall  be  sown  in  vain  ! 

Long,  indeed,  beneath  the  clod, 

It  may  lie,  forgot,  unseen- 
Noxious  weeds  may  clothe  the  sod  ; 

Changing  seasons  intervene, 
Summer's  heat  and  Winter's  frost — 
Yel  that  seed  shall  ne'er  be  lost. 


But,  at  length,  it  shall  appear, 
Rising  up  o'er  all  the  plain— 

"  First  the  blade  and  then  the  ear," 
Then  the  ripe,  the  golden  grain  ; 

Joyous  reapers  gladly  come, 

Angels  shout  the  harvest  home. 


with-  I 
pros- 
alike 


POPULAR  FOLLY. 

Mechanics  get  tiiin;e(l  somewhat  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  not  quite  fronted  enough  for  a  darling 
child  to  be  put  to  a  I  rude,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
little  more  reputable  for  him  to  tend  in  a  store  ! — 
Now  no  one  will  contend  that  all  boys  should  be 
apprenticed  to  a  trade,  any  more  than  that  they 
should  all  be  iTierchants,  physicians  or  lawyers. 
But  few  will  doubt,  tliat  many  lads  are  crowded 
into  what  are  called  the  learned  professions  who 
are  as  unqualified  by  nature  for  these  eminent  pro- 
fessions, as  some  of  the  members  of  those  profes- 
sions, are  incompetent  to  make  good  mechanics. 
It  is  not  any  dullard  that  will  make  a  mechanic,  as 
is  too  ofteti  thought.  If  there  is  a  bright  boy  in 
the  family,  he  must  be  classically  educated — if  a 
very  stupid  one,  "  why  (say  the  fond  parents,)  we 
must  apprentice  him  to  soine  hard-working  mechan- 
ic, and  he  will  probably  be  able  to  plod  through  the 
world  I"  V/ith  all  proper  deference  to  parents  so 
mistaken  as  these,  we,  as  mechanics,  must  say  that 
a  stupid  boy  will  make  as  competent  a  professional 
man  as  mechanic.  It  requires  good  parts  and  a 
ready  active  mind,  to  master  the  principles  of  a  me- 
chanical business.  We  can  easily  account  lor  the 
4inworkmanlike  manner  in  which  mechanism  is  of- 
ten executed,  when  we  reflect  how  general  the 
opinion  has  been — "  the  dullard  to  the  trade,  if  we 
■cannot  do  any  thing  else  with  him."  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  us  as  mechanics,  to  have  it  obtain  cre- 
dence, that  a  mechanic  can  be  formed  of  any 
"crooked  stick  of  a  boy."  W^e  should  show  a 
proper  pride,  by  rejecting  those  boys  whoso  only 
recommendation  is  stupidity — and  whose  parents 
think  they  are  good  for  nothing  but  mechanics! 
We  should  i^turn  the  compliment  they  pay  our 
pursuits,  by  saying  to  them,  "your  sons  are  too 
poor  stock  for  mechanics!" — Holden. 


Many  who  find  the  day  too  long,  think  life  too 
short ;  but  short  as  life  is,  some  find  it  long  enough 
to  outlive  their  characters,  their  constitutions,  and 
their  estates. 


TIME 

It  is  a  truism  that  time  passes  rapidly  away.  The 
wlieel  is  constantly  revolving,  and  carries  with  it 
our  griefs  and  our  joys — and  finally  life  itself. — 
The  ancients  represented  Time  with  a  forelock,  to 
show  that  it  should  be  seized  without  delay,  and 
that  if  cmce  lost  it  cannot  he  secured.  The  dura- 
tion of  a  man's  life  should  not  be  estimated  by  his 
years,  but  by  what  he  has  accomplished — by  the 
uses  which  he  has  made  of  tiinc  and  opportunity. 
The  industrious  man  lives  longer  than  the  drone; 
and  by  inuring  our  body  to  e.vercise  and  activity, 
we  shall  more  than  double  the  years  of  our  e.\ist- 
ence. — ^nen. 


GARDEN  SEEDS, 

For  sale  by  oseph  Bueck  &  Co.  at  the  New  Esglasti 
FAB.-HEH  Off  CE,  Ao.  51  and  52  North  Market  St.  Fos- 
ton.  The  sul  icribers  would  inform  the  pubhc  that  they 
have  now  on  Band  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fiu'e  otfered  1*  sale  in  this  city,  embracing  every  variety 
of  Fields  J\itlfien,  Garden,  and  Ornamenial  Flower  Seeds 
desirable  for  (his  or  any  other  Climate. 

Our  seeds  Ire  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  fran  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  exlraoidinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  pure  and 
genuine,  wecan  confidently  recommend  them  to  our  c-isio. 
mers  and  friends,  and  feel  assuied  they  will  prove  satiblac- 
tory  to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  in 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upw.-irds 
will  be  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
promi't  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

Ruta  Baga. 


The  hundreds  of  idle  yming  men  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  lounging  about  in  our 
large  towns,  furnish  indisputable  evidence  that 
many  of  the  rising  generation  are  contracting  hab- 
ils  which  in  after  life  must  cause  a  large  amount 
of  sorrow  and  wretchedness.  Labor  is  not  respect- 
ed as  it  should  be,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
idleness  takes  the  pU'ce  of  industry,  and  poverty, 
ghastly  and  wretched,  that  of  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tent.— Anon. 


DRAFT  AND  TRACE  CHAINS. 

Just   received  by    Packet   Coromanda, 
400   pair   Trace  Chains,  suitable  for  Ploughing. 
200     "      Truck  and  leading  Chains. 
20n     "      Draft  Chains.     For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO. 
No.  52  North  Market  St.  April  21 


Sugar  Beet. 

Mangel  Wurtzel.  . 

New^Rcd  Globe  do.  )  superior 
Yellow  do.  \  varieties. 

Carrot  Long  Orange. 

"      Allringham. 

"      New  White, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 
Wheat— various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Ballatine's  New  Royal  do. 

White  Tankard  Turuip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

White  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Buckwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn.    }    c     tt  j 

Locust.  \    f"  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description,  Beets 
of  sorts.  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts,  Cabbage  20 
st'rts.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties.  Cucumber  do.  Cress,  Egg' 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Marlynea,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts,  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnip.  Parsley, 
Peas,  avery  great  variety,  Rliuhaib  for  tarts.  Radish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts.  Tomato,  Turnip  20  varieties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 

Thyme.  Sweet  Basil. 

Sweet  Marjoram.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Siiijimersavory.  .  Ani.se. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &,c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Three  hundred   varieties,  embracing  all  the  finest  sorts. 

Packages  of  20  fine  sorts  for  one  dollar. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  their  Seeds  put  up  in  papers 
ready  for  retail,  can  lie  accommodated — each  packet  neatly 
closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  BO  cents, 
per  dozen  |)apers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  1-4  cents  each. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  These 
will  he  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
Slates.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


FOR    SALE. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  who  has  been  honored  with  the 
Second  and  First  State  premiums  in  1839,  at  Worcester,  and 
at  Concord  in  1840,  by  the  Committees  appointed  by  the 
State,  for  awarding  such  premiums,  is  of  Durham  Breed,  was 
imported  as  most  superior  stock,  and  is  thought  by  judges 
to  possess  more  valuable  points,  than  any  to  be  found  in  any 
other  animal  of  the  kinti. 

Also,  two  young  Bulls,  Sired  by  the  above,  their  Dams  are 
imported  and  of  the  best  possible  blood. 

For   further   information   apply     to   CHARLES  WIL- 
LARD  2d,  Still  River  Village,  Harvard.        4w      June  2 

GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstcres 
constantly  on  Iiand  and  for  salebyAMMlC.  LOMBAM* 
&  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  Nov.  17. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 

A    WEIJKLY     PAPKR. 

The  Editorial  department  of  this  paper  having  com  ; 
ink)  the  hands  of  the  subscribi  r,  be  is  now  authorized 
by  the  [lublishers  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  of 
the  paper  is  reduced.  In  future  ihe  terms  will  bo  ^i 
per  year  in  advance,  or  ;J'2  50  if  not  paid  within  thirty 
days.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N.  M. — Postmastors  am  required  by  law  to  frank  all 
tiibscriptions  and  remittances  for  newspapers,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 
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HAY  AND  FODDER. 
Great  losses  are  annimlly  sustained  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  making  hay,  and  in  others, 
in  curing  corn   blades,    commonly    called    fodder. 
Mine,  in  a  course  of  many    years,   have   I    think 
amounted  to    a    moiety  of  the  crops  ;  and  mo.st  of 
the  expedients  I  have  resorted  to  for  avoiding  these 
losses,  have  been  but  partially  beneficial.      Grass 
loses  much  both  in    quantity  and   substance,  by  an 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  curing  it,  and    fodder  more, 
being  thus  exposed  in    small   bundles.     Dotli,  and 
particularly  the    last,   suffer    greatly  by   dews  and 
rains.     This  year  I  have  made  the  most  promising 
experiment  for    remedying   these  evils.     A   large 
meadow  in  bottom  land,  of  a  grass  called  red    top 
or  herd's  grass,  was  cut  in  dry  weather,  and  shock- 
ed in  large  shocks  quite    green,  but   dry— that  is, 
not  wet  with  either  dew  or  rain— in  the  following 
mode.     Four  sticks,  of  five  feet  long,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  wrist   or    more,  were    setup  in    a 
square  of  two  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and    meeting  at 
top  in  a  pyramidal   form,  where    the  shock   w.;s  to 
stand.     One  at  least  of  these  sticks  should  be  fork- 
ed at  top,  to  keep    them   steady    while   the   hay  is 
putting  round  them.      A  round  log,  about   si.K  feet 
long  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  was   laid  upon  the 
ground,  with  one  end  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the 
two  feet  square,  beiwecn  ina  oiioks,  and    the  other 
raised  upon  a  fork   about   eighteen   inches,  fur  the 
purposes  of  enlarging  the   flue   presently    mciilion- 
ed,  lest  it  should  be  closed  by   the  pressure  of  the 
hay,  and  that   the   log  may  be    more    easily  drawn 
out  when  the  shock  is  finished.      Around  and  over 
the  sticks  the  shock    was    made,    its  top    reaching 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the  sticks.    The 
purpose  of  the  log  was  to  make  a  flue   for  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  into  the    centre  of   the   shnck, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  air  heated   by  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  grass   in   curing.      The    flues   «ere 
made  to  face  the  point  from   which  the  wind  usual- 
ly blows  at  the  time  of  haymaking.     If  any   flues 
happened  to  be  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  grass, 
they  were  easily  opened   by  a  smaller   and  pointed 
log  ;  or  when  the  largeness  of  a  shock  threatened 
this  inconvenience,  it  was  effectually  prevented  by 
inserting  into  the  flue  a  short,  forked  slick  as  soon 
as  the  log  was  removed,  to    hold  up    the  hay.    As 
the  logs  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  shock  is  finish- 
ed, two  or  three  are  sufticientfor  following  a  dozen 
mowers.     The  hay  thus   made    is  the    best    I  eier 
saw,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  mode  of  curing  it  was 
strongly  supported,  by  the  growing  grass  under  ihe 
shocks    having   been    uninjured,   whereas  I    nner 
left  shocks  so  long  in  one    spot  before,  without  its 
having  been  killed  by  the    undissipated    fermenta- 
tion of  the  hay  in  curing.     Corn  blades  or    fodder, 
sustain  an  immense   loss,  even    in  dry    weather.by 
two  or  three  days'  exposure  to  the    sun  and  devs  ; 
and  in  wet  they  are  nearly  ruined.      For  an  expri- 
ment,  I  shocked  them  in   the  mode  just  explaind, 
quite  green  and  dry  ;  but    I    chiefly    allowed  tb.m 
from  four  to  eight  hours'    sun,   before    they    wtre 


shocked.  Thus  was  made  the  best  fodder  I  have 
seen.  But  the  weather  was  favorable.  The  ends 
of  the  blades  were  laid  outwards,  and  the  shocks 
bound  at  top  by  a  rope  made  of  the  blades. — Jlrra- 
tor,  1812. 


MR   COLMAN'S    ADDRESS    BEFORE   THE 
AMEHICAN  INSTITUTE,  IN  N.  Y. 
This  is   an  interesting   performance.     Few  men 
in  the  country  are  better    acquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject— "the  Condition  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 

Stntes" than    the    Agricultural  Commissioner. — 

His  remarks  (very  properly  general,)  are  spirited, 
and  mainly  correct.  We  copy  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

"In  a  country  like  ours,  as  yet  comparatively 
new,  and  with  a  vast  extent  of  land  just  rescued 
from  the  wild  beasts  and  wild  men,  that  roamed 
over  it  with  undisputed  sovereignty,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  much  improvement  in  agriculture 
should  have  been  made.  The  great  object  has  ne- 
cessarily been,  in  most  cases,  production  and  im- 
mediate returns.  Where  immense  tracts  of  land 
lay  untilled,  men  have  used  up  the  soil  without  re- 
gard to  its  improvement  or  the  continuance  of  its 
fertility.  Excepting  in  those  soil.s  which  are  an- 
nually overflowed  and  enriched  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  fields,  no  soil  under  perpetual  culti- 
vaticm  can  retain  its  fertility.  Thi?;  h:'.<i  already 
been  demonstrated  in  some  of  the  oldest  States, 
where  cultivation  has  been  highly  stimulated,  the 
products  carried  from  the  land,  and  no  portion  of 
them  returned  for  its  restoration  and  nourishment. 
In  the  new  States  likewise,  the  fertility  of  whose 
soils  to  the  confident  and  reckless  seems  inexhaus- 
tible, this  must  ultimately  be  the  case,  unless  the 
principles  of  modern  husbandry,  the  principles  of  a 
rotation  of  crops  and  seasonable  manuring,  be  un- 
derstood and  adopted.  The  laws  of  nature  can 
neither  be  transcended  nor  violated  with  iirpunity. 
Avarice  and  selfishness  in  every  department  of  life 
are  sure  of  a  just  retribution.  The  laboring  horse 
must  have  his  full  manger  and  his  comfortable  bed, 
or  he  will  cease  to  labor.  To  exhaust  the  soil  by 
cropping,  and  to  be  continually  taking  away  with- 
out any  replenishing,  is  a  husbandry  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  which  are  certain.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  soil  is  exhausted  with  perfect  reck- 
lessness, and  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator,  that  when  it  ceases  to  yield  abun- 
dantly he  will  emigrate;  but   there  are    few  cases 


It  is  happy  for  us  that,  under  a  faithful  and  en- 
lightened agriculture,  the  fertility  of  a  soil  may 
not  only  be  kcjjt  up,  but  continually  increased.  It 
is  a  truth,  in  which  the  old  States  have  the  deep- 
est interest,  that  their  impoverished  lands  may  in 
many  cases  be  restored  and  their  waste  and  irre- 
claimed  lands  redeemed  and  made  productive  with 
irreater  ultimate  advantages  and  pecuniary  profit 
than  a  farm  can  bo  taken  up  and  managed  on  the 
richest  prairi(;s  of  the  far  west.  Let  me  slnte  a 
case  within  my  own  knowledge.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  or  three  populous  villages,  an  observ- 
ing man  purchased  seventy  acres  of  wet  meadow, 
the  product  of  which  was  comparatively  worthless. 
The  land  was  estimated  at  not  more  than  twenty 
dollars  per  acre.  At  an  additional  e«pense  not 
exceeding  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  he  drained  and 
manured  it;  and  obtains  from  it  at  the  rate  of  tl'.ree 
tons  of  good  hay  to  an  acre,  worth  at  the  average 
price  which  hay  hns  maintained  in  the  vicinity  for 
twenty  y(^ars  past,  fifteen  dollars  per  ton.  From 
one  measured  acre  lie  s;dd  the  product  of  one  cut- 
ting for  one  hundred  dollars,  at  twentyfive  dollars 
per  ton.  We  are  yet,  even  in  the  old  States,  little 
acquainted  with  our  own  resources.  I  have  no 
prejudice  against  the  new  States.  Far  from  it.  I 
admire  their  unrivalled  magnificence,  their  superla- 
tive beauty,  and  their  exuberant  fertility.  They 
are  for  the  young  and  enterprising ;  for  those  who 
liave  no  i;;e.ins  l.T  planting  theriiselves  in  the  old 
States;  or  for  those  of  foreign  countries,  who  flee- 
ing from  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  degradation 
which  has  for  centuries  galled  their  necks  under 
the  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  come  with  their 
wives  and  children  to  our  shores,  where  they  may 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom  and  enjoy  the  rights  of 
men.  Heaven  prosper  the  virtuous,  patriotic  and 
industrious  among  them,  as  He  prospered  our  pil- 
grim fathers.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  am  for  the 
improvement  of  the  old  States.  I  am  for  doing 
well  here,  before  I  go  further  under  the  expecta- 
tion of  doing  better,  with  all  the  uncertainties  at- 
tending a  removal  and  the  sacrifices  and  the  pri- 
vations which,  under  the  best  circumstances  it  must 
involve.  We  have  not  yet  begun  a  systematic 
and  liberal  course  of  improvement.  With  respect 
to  the  small  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
and  many  have  come  under  my  observation,  I  have 
not  found  a  single  instance  conducted  with  judg- 
ment, skill,  perseverance  and  liberality,  which  has 
not  been  amply  compensatory  and  successful. — 
Your  own  county  of  Columbia   presents   many  ex- 


in  which  emigration  is  not  a  serious  evil,  v  If  the  amples  of  such  productive  improvement.  Lands 
account  were  fairly  made  up  and  the  disadvantages 
of  removal  contrasted  with  the  advantages  of  a  fix- 
ed location,  having  all  those  multiplied  convenien- 
ces, comforts  and  improvements  which  are  found 
associated  only  with  a  long  established  residence, 
the  policy  of  such  calculations  would  be  as  strong- 
ly Condemned  by  interest  as  by  considerations  of 
comfort  and  moral  good.  The  evils  of  removal 
and  emigration  in  our  country — its  physical  suf- 
ferings, its  social  privations,  and  its  moral  trials,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  are  necessarily  great ;  and  can 
be  compensated  only  by   extraordinary  advantages. 


in  this  county,  which  twenty  years  ago  were  scarce, 
ly  worth  twenty  dollars,  under  a  course  of  perma- 
nent improvement,  are  now  readily  sold  at  an  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre  in  whole  farms,  and  pay  a 
large  profit  at  that." 

Speaking  of  speculation  and  its  disastrous  re- 
sults, Mr  Colnian  says — 

"  It  is  but  recently  that  conventions  were  as- 
sembled, the  press  teemed  with  encouraging  publi- 
cations,  and  every  where  men's  mouths  were  full 
of  the  culture  of  silk.     It  was    gravely    calculated 
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that  trees  would  not  grow  fast  enough  for  the  wants 
of  the  conuminity,  and  that  even  our  common  far- 
iTiers  would  bo  able  to  change  their  tow  frocks  for 
silken  robes,  made  perhaps  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  toga.  Kut  it  was  soon  found  that  all  this 
had  its  nrigin  and  its  end  in  the  price  of  multicau- 
lii  and  the  sah;  of  mulberry  trees.  The  actual 
production  of  silk,  destined,  I  confidently  believe, 
to  become  a  most  important  and  piofitable  b:onch 
of  American  husbandry,  did  not  enter  into  the  cal- 
culations of  most  of  these  persons.  Their  elo- 
quent eulogiums  upon  its  culture  were  for  another 
end.  'J'he  reiisonable  gains  of  wholesome  industry 
united  with  systematic  frugality,  were  disdained 
under  the  dazzling  expectations  of  sudden  accu- 
mulation. Men  crowded  around  the  mountain, 
struggling  up  its  ascent,  and  heedlessly  thrusting 
down,  if  necessary  to  their  own  success,  all  who 
stood  in  their  way,  an  if  its  glittering  summits  and 
its  brilliant  glaciers  were  ol  solid  silver.  The 
terrible  avalanche  which  has  rolled  down,  tumbling 
many  from  its  giddy  heights  and  crushing  thou- 
sands upon  whom  it  fell,  has  taught  the  country  a 
lesson  of  rebuke  and  wisdom  necessary  to  their 
pride,  and  which,  at  least  for  a  vvhil",  must  caltii  the 
insanity  of  an  unbridled  avarice  and  ambition.  The 
season  of  numtal  and  moral  disease  through  which 
the  country  has  passed,  and  from  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  v/hich  it  is  now  sutTeriug,  will  prove  a  sig- 
nal blessing  if  it  shall  be  instrumental  in  giving, 
especially  to  the  rising  generation,  more  just  views 
of  duty,  happiness,  and  good  ;  if,  in  withdrawing 
them  from  their  hazardous  and  too  often  dishonest 
and  corrupting  pursuits  of  gambling  and  specula- 
tion, it  shall  reconcile  and  attach  them  to  the  pur- 
suits of  honest  toil  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Such 
a  pursuit  is  sure  to  bring  with  it  a  reasonable  coui- 
peteuce  and  the  satisfactions  of  conscience,  and  at 
the  same  time  present  the  widest  room  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  domestic  affections,  and  the  quiet 
and  delicious  pleasures  of  this  true  philosophy  of 
life.  I  ceitainly  would  not  encourage  any  extrava- 
gant expectations,  or  represent  agriculture  as  like- 
ly, under  the  best  circumstances,  to  yield  enormous 
profits.  E.Npectations  of  that  character  are  vain 
and  baseless,  when  applied  to  any  of  the  business 
of  life.  Large  fortunes  are  sometimes  suddenly 
and  une.\-pectedly  made;  but  we  must  not  be  de- 
luded by  extraordinary  examples.  In  the  lottery 
oFiife  we  are  sure  to  hear  of  the  few  \vho  draw  the 
highest  prizes ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  multi- 
tudes, who  draw  only  blanks.  I  do  not  mean  to 
compare  agriculture  to  the  operations  of  chance. 
Trade  partakes  much  more  of  chance  than  agricul- 
ture. But  I  mean  to  say  that  the  capital  may  of- 
ten be  invested  in  agricultural  improvements  so  as 
to  meet  all  reasonable  expectations  of  profit  ;  and 
when  the  security  of  such  investments  is  consider- 
ed, they  will  be  justified  by  the  soundest  discre- 
tion." 


Ticks  on  Sheep. — An  ointment  made  of  gun- 
powder and  sulphur,  equal  parts,  mixed  with  lard 
and  applied  behind  the  necks  of  lambs  and  sheep 
newly  shorn,  will  tend  to  rid  them  of  all  kinds  of 
vermin.  Ten  cents  worth  may  be  sufficient  for 
a  hundred  sheep. — J^eui  Havtn  Farmer. 


The  three  great  apostles  of  practical  atheism, 
that  mike  converts  without  persecution,  and  retain 
them  without  preaching,  are  wealth,  health,  and 
power. 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

We  embrace  the  earliest  moment,  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  letter,  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers.  The  season  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced 
that  the  process  may  not  be  beneficial  to  those  who 
put  it  in  operation  : — 

M.  P.  VViinF.R,  Esq.,  President  nf  Ihe  Massachusetts 
Horticuttiirid  Society  ; 

Sir, — Having  discovered  a  cheap  and  effectual 
mode  of  destroying  the  Rose  Slug,  I  wish  to  be- 
come a  competitor  for  the  premium  offered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  SoeSety.  After  very 
many  satisfactory  experiments  with  the  following 
substance,  I  am  convinced  it  will  destroy  the  above 
insect,  in  either  of  the  states  in  which  it  appears 
on  the  plant,  as  the  fly,  when  it  is  laying  its  eggs, 
or  as  the  slug,  when  it  is  committing  its  deperda- 
tions  on  the  foliage. 

WiiALK  Oil  Soap,  dissohtd  at  ihe  rale  of  two 
pounds  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  I  have  used  it 
stronger  wiihout  injury  to  the  plants,  but  find  the 
above  mixture  eftefctual  in  the  destruction  of  the 
insect.  As  I  find,  from  experiments,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  soap,  it  will  be 
better  for  persons  using  it  to  try  it  diluted  as  above, 
and  if  it  does  not  kill  the  insect,  add  a  little  more 
soap,  with  caution.  In  corresponding  w  ith  Messrs. 
Downer,  Austin  &  Co.,  on  the  difference  in  its  ap- 
pearance, they  say — "  Whale  Oil  Soap  varies  much 
in  its  relative  strength,  the  article  not  being  made 
as  soap,  but  being  fi)rmed  in  our  process  of  bleecli- 
ing  oil.  When  it  is  of  very  sharp  taste,  and  dark 
appearance,  the  alkali  predominates,  and  when  light 
colored  and  flat  taste,  the  grease  predominates." 
The  former  I  have  generally  used,  but  have  tried 
the  light  colored,  and  find  it  equally  eff'ectual,  but 
requiring  a  little  more  soap — say  two  pounds  to 
thirteen  gallons  of  water. 

Mode  of  preparation.  Take  whatever  quantity 
of  soap  you  wish  to  prepare,  and  dissolve  it  in 
boiling  water,  about  one  quart  to  a  pound;  in  this 
way  strain  it  through  a  fine  wire  or  hair  sieve, 
which  takes  out  the  dirt,  and  prevents  its  stopping 
the  valves  of  the  engine,  or  the  nose  of  the  syringe  ; 
then  add  cold  water,  to  make  it  the  proper  strength  ; 
apply  it  to  the  rose-bush  with  a  hand  engine  or 
syringe,  with  as  much  force  as  practicable,  and  be 
sure  that  every  part  of  the  leaves  is  well  saturated 
with  the  liquid.  What  falls  to  the  ground  in  ap- 
plication, will  do  good  in  destroying  the  worms 
and  enriching  the  soil,  and  from  its  trifling  cost,  it 
can  be  used  with  profusion.  A  hogshead  of  ]3ti 
gallons  costs  forty-five  cents — not  quite  four  mills 
per  gallon.  Early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  even- 
ing, is  the  proper  time  to  apply  it  to  the  plants. 

As  there  are  many  other  troublesome  and  de- 
structive insects  the  above  preparaticm  will  destroy, 
as  effectually  as  the  rose  slug,  it  may  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  community  to  know  the  different  kinds 
upon  which  I  have  tried  it  with  success. 

The  Thrips,  ofteH  called  the  Vine  Fretter,  a 
small,  light-colored  or  spotted  fly,  quick  in  motion, 
which  in  some  places  are  making  the  rose  bush 
nearly  as  bad  in  appearance  as  the  effects  of  the 
slug,  ^phis,  or  Plant  Louse,  under  the  name  of 
green  or  brown  fly,  an  insect  not  quick  in  motion, 
very  abundant  on,  and  destructive  to,  the  young 
shoots  of  the  Rose,  the  Peach  tree,  and  many  other 
plants.  The  ISlack  Fly,  a  very  troublesome  and 
destructive  insect,  that  infests  the  young  shoots  of 
the  Cherry  and  the  Snow-Ball  tree.  I  have  never 
known  any  positive  cure  for  the  effects   of  this  in- 


sect until  this  time.  Two  varieties  of  insects  that 
are  destructive  to,  and  very  much  disfigure  Ever- 
greens, the  Balsam  or  Halm  of  Gilead  Fir  in  par- 
ticular, one  an  Aphis,  the  other  very  much  like  the 
rose  slug.  The  Acarns,  or  red  spider,  that  well 
known  pest  to  gardeners. 

The  Desease  Mildeu'  on  the  Gooseberry,  Peach, 
Grape  Vine,  iScc.  &c.,  is  checked  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  a  weak  dressing  of  the  solution. 

The  above  insects  are  generally  all  destroyed 
by  one  application,  if  properly  applied  to  all  parts 
of  the  foliage.  The  eggs  of  most  insects  continue 
to  hatch  in  rotation,  during  their  season.  To  keep 
the  plants  perfectly  clean,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
dress  them  two  or  three  times. 

The  Canker  fl'orm.  As  the  trees  on  this  place 
are  not  troubled  with  this  worm,  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  experiments  by  dressing  the 
trees,  but  have  collected  the  worms,  which  are  kill- 
ed by  being  touched  with  the  liquid.  The  ex- 
pense of  labor  and  engines  for  dressing  large  trees, 
to  be  effectual,  may  be  more  than  the  application 
of  it  will  warrant;  but  I  think  by  saturating  the 
ground  under  the  trees  with  the  liquid,  about  the 
time  the  insect  changes  from  the  chrysalis  state 
and  ascends  the  trees,  will  destroy  them  ;  or,  when 
the  moth  is  on  the  tree,  before  laying  its  eggs, 
they  may  be  destroyed  without  much  labor  ;  in 
either  cose,  the  mixture  may  be  applied  much 
stronger  than  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
foliage.  Laying  it  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  tree,  at  the  consistency  of  thick  paint,  destroys 
the  brown,  scaly  insect  on  the  bark,  and  gives  the 
tree  a  smooth,  glossy,  and  healthy  appearance. 
I  remain,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

DAVID    HAGGERSTON. 

JFalerloivn,  June  I'.Hh,  184J. 


RYE  AND  BARLEY. 
Both  of  these  articles  are  used  as  food  for  hogs  ; 
and  their  meal,  like  that  of  oats,  may  be  frequent- 
ly combined  with  other  food  advantageously.  The 
meal  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  young  pigs,  and  calculated  to  preserve  a 
healthy  tone  and  action  of  the  bowels.  Barley  has 
long  constituted  one  of  the  principal  articles  re- 
sorted to,  for  feeding  hogs  in  Europe,  and  is  used 
tor  the  same  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. We  learn  that  the  sole  food  employed  by  Mr 
Paliison,  while  fattening  hogs  in  stall  pens,  was 
barley  meal  and  water.  One  of  the  successful 
modes  of  preparing  swine  for  market  in  England 
is,  to  commence  with  a  mixture  of  two  thirds  of 
boilded  or  steamed  potatoes,  and  one  third  of  peas 
and  barley,  ground  in  equal  quantities  into  meal  ; 
and  as  the  process  continues  to  diminish  the  for- 
mer article,  and  add  more  to  the  latter.  Malted 
barley  given  whole,  has  been  found  extremely 
beneficial  in  fattening  hogs,  as  the  quantity  of 
8«cet  nutritions  matter  is  greatly  augmented.  It 
is  a  food,  however,  generally  host  adapted  to  the 
elder  class  of  pigs.  The  produce  of  barley  in 
flour,  is  12  to  14  pounds  of  grain,  end  1000  parts 
of  barley  meal  are  found  by  chemical  analysis  to 
contain  920  parts  of  soluble  and  nutritious  matter, 
i.  0.  790  of  mucilage  or  starch,  70  of  sugar,  and 
jo  of  gluten. — .-American  Swine  Breeder. 


Every  fool  knows  liow  often  he  has  been  a 
rogue,  but  every  rogue  does  not  know  how  often 
he  has  been  a  fool. 
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From  the  New  Geneseo  Farmer. 

CHEESE  MAKING. 
Messrs  Editors— Coniimiiiications  arc  occti- 
sionaily  madu  through  your  paper,  giving  the  bi'st 
method  of  making  cheese  from  [iraclicil  experi- 
ments. As  your  Journal  is  designed  for  a  medium 
through  which  farmers  can  exchange  their  views 
upon  the  varioua  subjects  connected  with  their  high 
calling,  I  submit  the  following,  if  you  think  it 
worthy  of  occupying  a  corner  of  your  Farmer. 

The  plan  generally  proposed  by  your  correspon- 
dents, is  to  strain  the  milk  in  the  tub  over  niglit, 
and  warm  it  in  the  morning,  carefully  stirring  in 
the  cream.  Mr  A.  F.  Bill,  in  the  Octobor  number 
of  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  says, — "  In  the  morn- 
ing take  off  the  cream  with  a  skimmer,  and  put  it 
in  a  vessel  by  itself;  then  warm  the  milk,  or  a 
part  of  it,  over  a  slow  fire  till  about  blood  heat ; 
then  pour  in  the  cream,  and  stir  it  moderately  till 
there  are  no  particles  to  be  seen  floating  upon  the 
surface." 

It  seems  to  me  evident,  that  when  the  cream  is 
once  separated  from  the  milk,  it  can  never  be  so 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  again,  ns  to  set  the 
milk  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  cow. 

Our  method  is  this: — Immediately  after  the  cows 
are  milked  at  night,  (and  the  quicker  the  operation 
is  performed  the  better,)  we  strain  it  into  the 
cheese  tub  and  put  in  the  rennet — as  the  milk 
when  it  first  comes  from  the  cow  is  in  precisely 
the  right  temperature  to  set.  If  the  lennet  is 
good,  and  properly  prepared,  a  large  table  spoon- 
ful is  sufficient  for  a  pailful  of  milk.  The  tub 
should  then  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  allowed 
to  stand  undisturbed  :  in  about  forty  minutes  it  will 
coagulate.  It  is  then  carefully  cut,  the  tub  again 
covered  and  left  t''  stani  till  morninr-.  Whf^ii  the 
tub  is  wanted  for  the  morning's  milk,  the  night's 
curd  is  dipped  into  the  cheese  basket,  or  cheese 
sink,  to  drain,  and  the  morning's  milk  strained  into 
the  same  tub.  'J  he  rennet  is  then  put  on,  going 
through  the  same  proce.ss  as  with  tlie  night's  milk. 
When  sufficiently  drained,  the  two  curds  are  ready 
to  be  put  together,  scalded  and  salted  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  maker. 

Those  who  have  had  the  least  experience  in  the 
management  of  milk,  must  know  that  warming  it 
after  it  has  once  cooled,  gives  it  a  tendency  to 
sour  the  quicker.  Any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  try  the  experiment,  will  find  that  curd 
made  from  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  will  keep 
tweet  much  longer  than  that  which  has  been  warm- 
ed over  the  fire;  and,  besides  this,  it  saves  the 
time  and  trouble  of  skimming  and  warming.  Noth- 
ing will  make  a  good  cheese  maker  assume  a  bel- 
ligerent attitude  so  quick,  as  to  see  the  skimmer 
flourished  over  the  cheese  tub. 

From  a  long  experience  in  a  modern  sized  dairy, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  no  way  can  so  much,  or 
cheese  of  so  good  quality  be  made,  as  to  set  the 
imlk  while  warm  from  the  cow. 

Yours,  E.  BISHOP. 

Mixta,  Genesee  Co.  April,  1841. 
P.  S. — While  upon  a  subject  connected  with 
cows,  let  me  suggest  to  your  correspondents  who 
occasionally  send  you  the  quantity  of  milk  given 
by  a  particularcow,  to  give  it  in  pounds,an<i  not  in 
quarts.  It  can  be  done  much  easier,  and  with 
greater  accuracy;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  is  too  often  guessed  at,  or  measured, 
froth  and  all,  in  bruised  and  batter«d  quart  meas- 
ures. 


GOOD  CULTIVATION. 
In  nothing  does  the  reward  correspond  more  ex- 
actly witli  tlie  deserts,  than  the  amount  and  perfec- 
tion of  crops  do  with  the  labor.i  of  the  cultivator. 
Men  you  may  cheat,  by  obtaining  advantages  of 
them  in  trade ;  but  old  mother  Earth  you  cannot 
cheat.  She  wilt  reward  you  according  to  your 
works.  And  if  you  would  obtain  large  and  sound 
crops,  you  must  deserve  them  by  skill  and  labor — 
otiierwise  you  will  fail  in  ciilculatiou.s. 

Good  husbandry  is  as  much  a  scicmce,  as  any 
thing  else— a  science  which,  emphatically,  "  prac- 
tice makes  perfect."  Not  only  are  the  great  things, 
b»t  the  little  things  to  be  attended  to,  and  at  pro- 
per times.  For  good  crops,  first,  the  land  must  be 
enriched — it  should  have  as  inuch  manure,  annual- 
ly, as  it  can  digest  and  convert  into  the  fruits  which 
you  propose  to  gatlier  from  it.  We  say  "  as  much," 
but  it  should  not  have  more.  A  superabundance 
will  over-stimulate  the  soil,  and  leave  a  mass  of 
inert  matter,  that  will  do  more  harm  than  good 
ne.xt  year.  The  soil  should  be  fed  annually,  as  a 
man  is  fed  daily.  The  idea  of  giving  the  earth 
manure  enough  to  last  several  years,  on  cultivated 
ground,  is  like  making  a  man  eat  in  one  day  enough 
to  last  him  a  week.  When  the  soil  is  well  ma- 
nured, the  next  thing  is  to  pulverize  it  with  the 
plow  or  spade.  It  is  not  enough  to  turn  it  over, 
but  it  must  be  pulverized.  All  the  lumps  should 
be  broken  up  till  they  are  crumbled  into  powder. 

In  planting,  care  should  be  taken  to  procure 
good  seed  of  the  best  sort.  Unhealthy  and  vitia- 
ted parents,  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal 
world,  are  pretty  sure  to  produce  inferior  offspring. 

The  seed  should  be   dropped  or    sowed    suantly 

Every  hill,  and  if  possible,  every  kernel,  should 
have  an  equal  space  of  ground  allotted  for  its 
yrowth.  Then  there  will  bu  no  soil  wiiated,  ami 
no  plants  pinched  for  want  of  room.  Machines  for 
planting  are  valuable,  not  only  as  saving  labor,  but 
also  because  they  divide  the  land  equally  and  give 
each  hill  or  plant  an  equal  chance.  This  is  real 
economy. 

The  seed  being  planted  at  the  right  season — 
neither  too  early  or  too  late — (and  earliness  and 
lateness  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  earth  and 
skies,  rather  than  to  the  day  of  the  month) — the 
next  thing  is  to  hoe  the  ground  well  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  high  enough  to  work  amongst.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  as  it  will  not  only 
kill  the  tender  weeds  before  they  get  much  root, 
but  will  prevent  the  coming  up  of  many  other 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  are  deeper  in  the  earth, 
or  slower  of  vegetation.  Many  a  weed  is  killed 
by  hoeing  before  it  is  out  of  the  ground.  But  in 
hoeing  corn,  potatoes  or  beds  of  vegetables  the 
first  time,  be  careful  and  be  faithful.  Once  well 
done  is  worth  all  ofybiir  times  half  done.  Let  the 
fingers  be  used  about  the  plants,  to  pull  up  the 
weeds  by  the  roots — not  to  break  them  off — and  to 
loosen  the  soil  about  the  plants.  Let  not  an  inch 
of  the  ground  be  untouched  by  the  hoe,  and  stir  it 
as  deeply  as  you  can  with  that  instrument.  \ 
soft  soil,  that  will  admit  the  air  and  light,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  young  roots  of  the  plants,  which 
wish  to  run  down  and  along  the  surface. 

Be  sure  and  kill  all  the  weeds.  Every  one  that 
grows  exhausts  the  soil  just  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary for  its  support,  and  robs  your  crop  of  its  food, 
besides  shading  and  crowding  it  to  its  injury. — 
Weeds  are  poor  things  in  a  garden  or  cultivated 
field.  If  the  first  weeding  and  hoeing  are  done 
thoroughly,  the  great  effort  of  the   season   is  over. 


There  will  be  but  few  weeds  after  that.     But  it   is 
best  to  hoe  in  a  dry   time. 

Some  gardeners  and  cultivators  with  whom  we 
are  ac(|iiainted,  think  that  as  soon  as  a  shower  of 
rain  is  over,  they  must  seize  the  hoe  and  run  out 
to  kill  the  weeds.  This  is  bad  husbandry  in  two 
respects.  First,  if  the  ground  is  stirred  when  it  is 
wot,  the  earth  is  adhesive  and  it  will  dry  in  hard 
lumps  and  make  a  bad  matter  worse;  secondly, 
hoeing  at  such  a  time  will  inevitably  but  transplant 

the  weeds,  ami  they  will  soon  shoot    up   a^ain 

Let  the  top  of  the  soil  be  dry  when  you  hoe.  This 
is  important,  not  only  to  destroy  the  weeds,  but 
the  crop  will  suffer  less  from  dry  weather,  if  hoed 
in  such  a  lime,  than  if  stirred  at  a  different  time. 
One  of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  a  drought,  is  to  stir  the  land  when  it  is 
dry.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  porous 
condition  of  the  surface  which  is  left  by  hoeing, 
allows  the  moisture  to  escape  more  rapidly.  It 
will  not  escape  so  fast,  as  if  it  was  not  hoed.  There 
is  a  greater  circulation  between  the  earth  and  the 
air,  and  in  a  dry  lime  a  greater  amount  of  dew  falls 
upon  the  plants  in  the  night,  when  the  earth  is 
loose  at  the  surface,  than  when  it  is  compact  and 
hard.  The  oftener  you  hoe  the  ground,  when  it  is 
properly  dry,  the  surer  and  larger  will  be  the  crop. 
If  this  could  be  done  every  day,  without  cutting 
the  lateral  roots,  your  plants  would  be  thankful  for  it. 
Some  of  our  neighbors,  who  have  visited  our 
garden — it  is  a  large  one — marvel  how  it  is  that 
there  never  appear  to  be  any  weeds  in  it.  For 
themselves,  when  the  plants  in  their  bods  are  up 
and  large  enough  to  be  hoed,  they  are  immersed 
and  overtopped  in  weeds,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  job 
to  pick  them  nil  out  and  leave  the  plants  to  the 
sole  occupancy  of  the  soil.  But  before  ours  are 
hood,  thoy  see  but  a  very  few  weeds  in  the  beds  ; 
the  rows  of  plants  are  all  distinct  and  free,  and  ap- 
pear as  if  they  had  already  been  hoed  clean.  We 
will  tell  tliern  how  this  is  done.  In  the  first  place, 
we  never  allow  a  single  weed  to  go  to  seed  in  the 
garden.  Of  course  then,  there  will  be  no  seeds 
from  this  cause  to  come  up  the  next  spring — only 
such  as  have  been  borne  upon  the  premises  by  the 
winds  from  adjacent  grounds.  We  take  as  much 
care  to  kill  the  infant  weeds,  all  summer  and  in 
autumn,  as  we  do  in  spring.  Then  again,  we  nev- 
er put  on  land  weedy  manure.  They  who  make 
their  beds  of  new  stable  manure,  which  is  filled 
with  the  seeds  of  grass,  clover,  sorrel,  pig  weeds, 
&c.,  Inu^t  expect  that  those  seeds  will  come  up  as 
soon  as  their  beets,  onions,  carrots,  &c.,  and  being 
more  numerous,  they  will  cover  the  ground  very 
early.  We  are  careful  to  dress  the  soil  only  with 
manure  that  has  undergone  the  fermentation  of  at 
least  one  season,  which  has  killed  the  wheat  seeds. 
Then  we  plant  and  sow  as  soon  as  the  land  is  ma- 
nured  and  pulverized,  so  as  to  give  the  seed  we 
sow  ns  fair  a  chance  in  time,  as  the  seeds  of  weeds 
that  may  chance  to  be  in  the  manure.  As  soon  as 
weeds  do  appear,  and  we  can  distinguish  our  plants, 
we  go  at  them  in  earnest — not  allowing  them  to 
get  the  mastery.  By  such  timely  care,  we  are 
troubled  with  weeds  but  little  through  the  whole 
season. 

Rich  soil,  kept  soft  by  frequent  hoeing,  and  free 
from  weeds,  will  in  ordinary  seasons,  produce  per- 
fect crops.  A  carelessness  in  either  of  these  re- 
spects is  fatal  to  a  large  harvest Maine  Cult. 


The  proudest  man  on  earth  is  but  a  pauper,  fed 
and  clothed  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven. 


\ 
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NEW     ENGLAND     FAR  M  E  R , 


JUNE  30,  1841. 


DOCKING  HORSES. 


To  llie  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  : 

I  believe  it  to  be  tlio  duty  of  rvory  one  who  is 
en^rao-ed  in  lariiuncr,  to  use  every  lauiinble  exer- 
tion I'd  promote  and  in\prove  the  art  of  norlnulture  ; 
Hnd  in  no  other  way  can  tins  be  done  successfully, 
but  by  nnitually  communicating  our  researches  and 
dissetninatins  them  in  agrictiltural  journals,  for  the 
consideration  of  those  that  take  an  interest  in  it. 

I  have  been  highly  siratilied  with  the  course  yon 
have  pursued  in  conductino:  the  Farmer ;  and  I 
sim-.erely  hope  that  you  will  continue  the  track  you 
have  intirked  out  for  ytnuself. 

I  saw  in  your  paper  dated  January  20,  1841,  n 
piece  headed  "  Docking  Horses,"  which  I  perceiv- 
ed was  taken  from  the  .Maine  Cultivator,  and  which 
has  called  forth  these  remarks. 

The  subject  was  a  proper  one,   but  was  couched 
with  ungenerous  and  severe  language.      It  goes  on 
thus:  "We  are  sorry   to  perceive  that    the   barba- 
rous, cruel,  and  iiijuriotis  practice  of   docking  hor- 
ses, is  again  beginning  to  be  looked    upon  with  fa- 
vor, after    some    years  of  merited    disuse.      None 
but  a  narrow-minded,    ignorant    man  would    have 
ventured   on    tliis    violation    of  vested    rights,  and 
none  but   blockheads,  or  jockeys,  destitute  of   the 
better  feelings  of  mankind,  would  have  perpetrated 
the  deed.     An    English   gentleman   had  a  hunting 
horse  whicii    carried    his   rider    over  a  five-barred 
gale:  he  had  him  nicked,  and    he    could   scarcely 
cany  him  over   a    two-barred    gate.      A  man    tliat 
uses  the  knife  to    improve   nature,    may    be  justly 
deemed  insane."     The    writer    here   quoted,  men- 
tions too,  that  >'  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of   indulg- 
iiin-  in  unkind  feelings  towards  his  fellow-men."     I 
should  not  have  thought  this,  had  he  not  mentioned 
it.     I  liave  a   different    opinion    from  this    writer; 
being    confident    that     docking     does    not    weak- 
en  tlie    horse    if  properly    done.      The   tendimi, 
arteries,  muscles  and   nerves,  arc  only  shortened  by 
it:   when  the   wound  is    healed,   the   tail    mtist   be 
as  well  as  though  it  was    longer.     Those    tendons 
cut  in  the  nicking  are  always  cut  in    docking,   and 
never  to  the  injury  or   weakening  of  the  horsr'.     I 
could  quote  the  authority  of   many    experimenters  ; 
but  I  Will  let  pass  by  noticing  his  remarks.     But  I 
would  ask  if  the  method  taken  by  this    writer    is  a 
rio-htone  to  convince  a  man  that  he  has  done  wrong, 
by  calling  him   a    barbarous,  inhtiman    wretch.      It 
ever  has  been  and  is  now  the  custom  to    dock  and 
Lick  horses  that  do  not  ca-ry    upright;- and    it  has 
been  tolerated  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.    It  Ir.s  been  done  for  convenience.      Who 
wants  to  drive  a  horse  that  sits    his  tail  so  close  to 
his  quarter  that  you    have  to    lift  the   hind    end  of 
the    animal  from  the  ground  to  clear  the  rein.    The 
cutting  or  shortening    the   tail    cannot    affect    his 
errength  any  more  than  it  can  his  digestion.     I    do 
not  like  to  indulge  in  unkind  feelings,  but   when  I 
see  that  the    practice    has    been    tolerated    such  a 
length  of  time,  and  by  our   most  useful    citizens,  I 
do  feel  hurt  at  such  language  as  the  writer  alluded 
to  employs.      I  make  bold  to  alTirin  that  there  is  no 
class  but  that  have  or  have  had   horses  docked,  and 
wlioever  they  are,    in    the   opinion    of   this  writer, 
they  are    barbarians   and    bluckheads.       What   he 
tells  of  the  English    hunter,    I    declare  to  be   the 
most  barefaced  statement  I  ever  saw    in  any  man's 
writini'.     Mahomet  would  have  been    banished  for 
such  silly  reasoning   as    this.     'I'Imt    the    nicking 
should  make  the  difference  he  tells  of,  it  must  have 
diminished  the  strength  of  the  horse  at  least  three 


fifths.     People  that  have  had  horses    nicked   ought 
to  know  whether    it    diminishes    their   strength    in 
this  proportion  ;  but  out  of  hundreds  that  have  been 
nicked  in  this  State  lor  a  few  years  past,    not   one 
of  their  owners  has    discovered  it.       But   this  is  as 
;  true  as  any  thing  he  has  stated,  I    believe.      What 
j  arguments  are  the.^e  to  bring  before  an   enlighten- 
ed'community  ?     Any  man  that    thought  the  prao- 
'  t.ce  in  quest;on  was  injurious,  would  be    disgusted 
j  with  such    barefaced,    inconsi.slent   and    ridiculous 
statements!      But  the  writer  supposed   he  was    ad- 
dressing those  barbarous,  ignorant,    inhuman,    nar- 
j  row-minded    and    insane    blockheads  and   jockeys 
I  who  are  amply  adeipiate  to  improve    those    princi- 
ples which    have   beeii    instilled  into  his    mind.     I 
advise  him  to  lay  by  his  pen    and    repair  to    Glou- 
cester, R.  I.,  although  he  considers   himself,   mate- 
ria pi-imn,  and  got  his  mind  purged  of  that    intole- 
rance, bigotry  and    dogmatism,   which   appears    so 
fully  developed  in  his   writings. 

He  says  that  race   horses  are  not    docked:  very 

true neither  are  they  gelded.     You  must  intrude 

upon  the  vested  rights  of  nature  in  gelding  as  well 
as  docking;  but  if  docking  is  a  barbarous   custom, 
he  cannot'find    language    to   express    the    cruelty 
and  pain  thut  is  sutTercd  in  gelding.     Tluis    1  per 
ceive  that  he  "strains    at  a    gnat  and   swallows    a 
camel,"  for  no  one    thinks  of   using  a    horse    tor  a 
carriage  without  gelding.     To  wind  up,  he  says  — 
"Let  those  that  will,  prefer  jockey  hor.ses  ;  he  pre- 
fers one  that  tlie   knife  has  never  touched."     Un- 
doubtedly he  would   make  the   best  appearance  be- 
hind such  a  horse;  for  if  I  was  to  judge  of   his  ap- 
pearance by  his   writing,   I    should    think    he    i.ad 
very  long  oars,  and  would  look  like  a   jackass  dri- 
ving a  docked  horse  in  a  genteel  carriage. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

R.  BURLINGAM,  Ji«. 

Gloucester,  R.  1.,  Ftb.  18,  1841. 

The  above  has  but  just  come  to  hand.  We  ad- 
mit it,  because  of  our  wish  to  let  both  sides  of  all 
practical  qucistions  be  presented;  but  our  own 
judgment  is  in  lavor  of  leaving  animals  in  the  form 
whidi  nature  gives,  when  we  wish  mainly  health 
and  strengtli — Ed. 


fince.i  of  the  fact  at  once.      Let  the  unbelieving  try 
it.  Jimmy  in  the  Country. 

Medford,  Miiy  15. 


For  lUe  New  England  Farmer. 

CARRION. 


How  few  there  are  who  fully  appreciate  the  val- 
ue of  carrion ;  and,  instead  of  making  a  suitable 
and  profitable  use  of  it,  carry  it  out  into  their  pas- 
tures, or  perhaps  leave  it  uncovered  near  their 
buildings,  where  it  will  pollute  the  air  and  raise  an 
offensiva  ste.ich,  until  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
has  destroyed -j*.s  life,  or  the  fowls  nf  the  air  or 
some  animal  Ua*  «ateii  it  up  or  carried  it  away. 

Now  a  wist  raau,  if  he  has  a  horse,  a  cow,  a 
hog,  or  sheep  die,  will  not  leave  them  to  rot  where 
thiTstetich  will  be  offensive  or  draw  them  off  and 
let  ihem  lie  uncovered,  where  there  is  no  prospect 
of  their  carcase  enriching  the  ground  :  no— but  he 
will  dig  about  his  fruit  trees  and  there  bury  them. 
The  body  of  any  small  animal  will  do  more  good 
],laced  at  the  roots  of  an  apple  tree  than  they  were 
worth  when  alive,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  growth 
of  the  tree  so  favored,  when  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal has  become  putrefied. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wasting 
carrion  may  iml  believe  this  statement;  but  I  can 
a.ssure  tliein  that  they  will  find  it  true;  and  if  they 
will  but  once  try  the  experiment,  they  will  be  con- 


PHYSICAL  DEGENERACY.  I 

We  copy  an  article  in  this    number  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  New  England    Farmer.     It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  we  have  often  brought  forward,  and  one 
hich  rises  in   importance  the   more  we  reflect  up- 
on it.      We  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  younger  part  of  the  community  are  far, 
very  far  from  being  as  athletic,    hardy    and  robust 
as  were  the  older   part  when    young.     We   see   it 
every  time  we  look  around  upon  a  group  of  young 
persons.     It    appears    in   every   assembly,    and    it 
speaks  a  loud  and  a   warning  voice    every  time  we 
compare  the  effoniiiiate  and  sickly  torms  of  the  del- 
icate   lilly  cheeked  and    lilly  fingered    youth,  with 
the  hardy  and  strong  sinewy  forms  of  that  genera- 
lion  who  are  passing  away    from  us    like  old    oaks 
that  have  withstood  the   winds  and  the  storms  of  a 
long  life  time,  and  are  bowing  to  the  effects  of  old 
age  rather  than  to  any  disease. 

We  think  that  this,  though  observable  in  both 
sexes,  is  more  so  among  the  females  than  among 
the  males.  A  pernicious  belief  that  it  is  disgrace- 
ful to  work,  and  that  a  young  lady  is  elevated  in 
the  scale  of  respectability  and  dignity  in  propor- 
tion to  her  ignorance  of  domestic  duties  and  her 
neglect  of  labor,  has  led  to  this.  Among  the  far- 
mers' dauglilers  you  will  find  something  of  the  old 
system  of  hard  labor  at  homo,  and  a  corresponding 
degreeof  health  and  strength.  In  the  litlle  villa- 
ges you  will  perceive  less  of  it,  and  a  predominance 
of  effeminacy  :  in  the  large  villages  we  see  more 
of  it,  and  in  the  cities  you  will  find  a  wide,  very 
wide  differe;ice  between  the  forms,  shape,  color, 
health,  strength,  and  physical  powers  of  the  girU 
and  those  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  false  pride  among   cer- 
tain individuals  of  the  community  which  pronipts  lo 

this which  leads  the  young   miss  to  value  herself 

more  highly,   the  more  delicate  she  can  make  her- 
self appear,  and    the  more    she  can    "  ^ehitm  oxit" 
even  at  the    expense  of   health    and    the    physical 
powers  which  God  has  given  her.     We  agree  with 
t!ie  editor  of  the  N.    E.    Farmer  in    the  sentiment 
that  such  should  go  down  to  the    grave  unmarried, 
childless,   "  solitary  and  alone."       'I  hey    may  tosil 
their  head  and  curl  their  lip  with  as  much  scorn  as 
they  please  ;  the    laws  of   nature    will    not    b-  in- 
fringed with  impunity,  and   however    delicate  inay^ 
be  t'iie  subjfct,  truth  "will  not  change,  and  the  truth, 
is,  that  puny    and    feeble    parents    can  raise   none 
other  than  a  puny    offspring.     That    fanner  would 
be  called  a  fool  indeed,  who  culled  out  the  poorest 
and  most  blighted  and  unripe  seed  to    plant  again,; 
or  saved  the  weakest  and  most  feeble  of  his  flocks 
to  propagate  for   the    future  ;  and    yet    this  is    the 
very  error  which  is  blindly  pursued  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  human  species.      We  say  blindly,  for  il', 
must  be  owing  to  a  blind  impulse  that    rational  be 
ings  should  so  conduct,  rather  than  to  any  reason' 
ing  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  a  subject  which  should  engage  the  alien 
lion  of  every  philanthropist.  Shall  we  become  ii 
nation  of  invalids?  or  shall  we  rise  above  the  sillj 
pride  that  seems  now  to  direct  public  opinion,  am 
by  manly  and  useful  labor,  coarse  but  nutritious  diet 
neat  but  comfortable  clothing— reform  so  as  to  be 
come  again  something  as  our  fathers  were?  The; 
were  not  afraid  of  the  air.     They  were  not  asham 
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■ed  of  labor.  Tliey  wore  not  too  proud  to  be  seen  half  a  gill  of  tar,  and  a  email  portion  of  spirits  tur- 
«attng  coarse  but  substantial  food,  and  they  were  pentine,  or  in  these  proportions,  warmed  to  a  liquid 
rewarded  with  liealth  and  strength  accordingly —  and  applied  by  means  of  a  swab,  about  the  mutila- 
Maine  Fanner.  i  tions.     This  not  only  possesses  healing  virtues,  but 

j  keeps  at  a  distance  the    [nairgot   fly.       The    great 

From  the  All.any  Cultivaior.  I  n,,,j„rity  of  farmers  use  none,  and  the  loss  in  consc- 

SALMAGUNDI,  OR  ODDS  AND  ENDS— No  I.   ni'ence  is  always  more  or   less,  yearly,  by    neglect 

.,  „  I.  ■  ■   .     .•       .  .    of  it.     Year  before    last,  by    using  this  oinlinent,  1 

Messrs  Kditors — It  is  my  intenticm  to  present    ,•  ,  ,  ,      ,  '    ■'  ,    .     ,     ■        , 

,        c        .■         ,    .  .  Old  not  lose  a  lamb.     Last  vear  1  docked  and  cas- 

to  your  readers  from  tune    to  time,  as  convenience   .         ,  ,.,„         ,,  ;  ,,,.,., 

..  .  ,•  J         1  1-     .    1  trated  540,  and  but  two  or   three  died  ot    this  large 

permits,  my    viewg  on    divers  and  sundry    subjects  I         i  .,         ,        , 

■^  '   ,      ■..  c      ■        ■  /  .         number.      Alter  the  who 

connected  with    my    protession,  in    a    irngmentary 


way,  under  the  above  caption.  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  «ill  enable  me  to  condense,  with  due  re- 
gard to  fullness,  however,  when  required,  and 
thereby  often  avoid  the  prolLxity  of  formal  essays. 
It  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  merely  a  discharge  of 
small  arms,  but  if  a  bomb-shell  shoi.ld  now  and 
then  burst  and  break  some  shins,  why — let  them 
be  mended  again  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with 
the  ways  of  those  to  whom  the  aforesaid  shins  be- 
long. Peradventiire  the  war  should  not  come  up 
to  this  brief  manifesto,  it  will  not,  most  certainly, 
be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  or  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  first  thing  which  will  claim  my  attention,  is 
to  sup|)ly  some  deficiencies  which  were,  not  inad- 
vertently, but  for  want  of  space,  omitted  in  my  last 
chapter,  and  somewhat  connected  by  common  usage, 
with  shearing  of  sheep.     And  first. 

Castration  of  Lambs, 
Inasmuch  as  tins  is  usually  attended  to  at  shear- 
ing time,  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  ad 
vert  to  it,  were  it  uniformly  performed,  as  it  should 
be,  with  reference  to  humanity  and  individual  inte- 
rest. The  time  I  have  chosen,  as  well  as  method, 
have  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by  some  years 
of  personal  experience,  and  therefore  I  hope  will 
be  acceptable,  as  well  as  f>llo«'ed.  The  ewes  of 
my  flock,  by  the  20th  of  May,  are  through  folding  ; 
anil  soon  after,  provided  the  weather  is  suitably 
■w.'irm,  they  are  washed  ;  and  some  cool  day  be- 
tween this  and  shearing,  the  flocks  are  got  uj),  and 
the  lambs  dockiid  and  castrated.  Provided  this  is 
not  done  when  the  weather  is  cool,  it  should  be  at- 
tended to  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  temperature  is  low,  there  is  less  flow  of 
blood,  and  consequently  less  exhaustion  :  a  contra- 
ry course  will  endanger  the  lives  of  many  lanibs, 
especially  if  the  breed  be  of  the  finer  grade  of 
Saxony.  The  modus  operandi  is  thus  :  —one  strides 
a  scantling  or  narrow  plank,  which  is  placi'd  in  an 
inclined  position,  and  on  this  the  himbsare  rested  ; 
this  is  a  good  way,  bejauso  they  can  be  more  firmly 
held.  Another,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cuts  about  two 
thirds  of  the  testicle  bag  off:  if  left  too  long  it  will 
bother  the  tagger  and  shearer:  if  cut  too  short,  it 
will  prolong  the  process  of  healing,  and  often  jeop- 
ardizes life,  especially  if  no  use  is  made  of  an 
ointment  similar  to  the  one  which  I  shall  prescribe 
and  recommend.  The  testicles  are  then  drawn 
out  sufficiently  far  to  reach  the  connecting  cords, 
and  instead  of  then  giving  a  violent  jerk,  as  is  usu- 
al, the  cords  are  divided  by  friction  of  the  thumb 
nail.  This  is  certainly  more  gentle  and  humane, 
because,  apparently,  attended    with  less    suffering,   of  tobacco  water,  namely,  curing  irritation  or  irrup 


process  is  tl'.roiigh  with, 
which  with  the  skilful  is  momentary, they  are  |)lac- 
ed  in  a  separate  pound,  for  the  sake  of  quietness, 
and  there  remain  until  the  blood  ceases  to  flow,  to 
prevent  the  wool  of  the  ewes  from  being  stained. 
Allied  to  this  subject,  is  the 

Destruction  of  Ticks, 

a  most  disgusting  kind  of  vermin,  which  impover- 
ish and  injure  materially  the  health  of  sheep,  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  the  wool.  A  mode  was 
recommended  by  one  of  you,  Messrs  Editors,  in  a 
late  number  of  your  paper,  which  was  stated  to  be 
the  result  of  actual  experiment,  and  proved  an  ef- 
fectual remedy.  As  near  as  my  memory  serves  — 
and  if  I  am  wrong  you  can  correct  me — the  pro- 
cess was  performed  at  washing  time,  and  the  mate- 
rial was  a  liberal  use  of  soft  soap,  which  was  rub- 
bed upon  the  fleece  before  the  sheep  was  immersed 
in  water  ;  and  after  a  few  were  washed,  being  in  a 
vat,  the  soap  would  so  combine  with  the  water  as 
to  produce  strong  suds  ;  and  the  lambs  wore  served 
in  a  similar  way.  This  mode  is  not  uncommon  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  philosophy  of  it  is 
very  obvious  ;  for,  independent  of  the  deadly  ingre- 
dients of  the  soap,  it  produces  thorough  cleanliness, 
this  being  the  greatest  of  all  foes  to  the  genera- 
tion of  vermin  of  similar  description.  The  method 
is  feasible — :;nd  I  have  no  doubt  eflicieiit — where 
soft  water  abounds  ;  but  the  stream  which  runs 
through  my  farm  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime;  consequently  the  water  is  hard  ;  otherwise  I 
would  be  disposed  to  adopt  it,  for,  aside  from  ac- 
complishing so  desirable  an  object,  it  must  make 
the  wool  beautifully  white  and  clean,  a  sight  al- 
ways good  for  sore  eyes.  Please  remember  this 
prescription,  my  liroth.'r  wool-growers,  when  you 
are  troubled  in  this  way,  it  being  more  efficacious 
far  than  half  the  nostrums  invented  ;  and  moreover 
will  "put  more  money  in  thy  pockets,"  when  the 
wool  is  thrtiwn  into  market.  In  common  with 
many  others,  i  have  used  most  successfully  lor  the 
destructiim  of  ticks,  a  decoction  of  tobacco  water, 
and  the  process  is  as  follows:  buy  at  the  stores, 
say  for  100  lambs,  four  pounds  of  poor  plug  tobac- 
co, or  of  stems  ten  pounds,  and  boil  the  same 
about  two  hours  in  order  to  extract  fully  ttio 
strength  ;  and  then  pour  th^  liquid  into  a  half  bar- 
rel or  washing  tub.  In  about  a  week  after  shear- 
ing', all  the  ticks  will  have  left  the  ewes  and  fas- 
tened upon  the  lambs  ;  then  immerse  them  in  this 
decoction  up  to  the  ears,  care  being  taken  not  to 
remove  them  from  over  the  vessel  until  the  liquor 
has  been  rubbed  or  sipieezed  from  the  vkooI.  There 
are  other  obji'cls    attained    besides  this    in  the  use 


IJumanily  to  Brutes. 
There  is  yet  another  small  matter  which  ^ould 
have  been  noticed  in  my  last  chapter,  and  which  I 
deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  here,  viz: 
the  practice  of  kicking  and  cuffing  sheep,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  lay  still  when  shearing  them. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  allowed  in  rny  shearing 
house,  and  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence  with  my 
shearer,  he  receives  due  notice  to  quit,  accompani- 
ed with  an  Uncle  Toby's  blessing.  What!  mal- 
treat an  animal  when  it  is  yielding  its  harvest 
which  the  God  of  nature  has  provided  for  our  use 
and  benefit  I  Let  man  keep  in  view  that  wise  and 
humane  proverb,  "a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast,"  for  its  observance  will  confer  a  two-fold 
benefit — to  the  mind  pleasure,  the  invariable  con- 
comitant of  ilie  discharge  of  duty,  and  to  the  pock- 
ets an  increased  reward.         L.  A.  MORRELL. 


After  this  the  tail  is  docked,  and  if  yo  i  wish  to 
save  yourselves  the  trouble  of  tagging  often  du- 
ring the  year,  let  it    be  cut    as    short  as    pos.sible  ; 


tions  caused  by  jihnswort:  and  if  a  little  tar  is 
dissolved  in  the  water,  it  will  serve  as  a  guard  for 
a  while  at  least,  against  the  attacks  of  flics,  for  we 


besides,  what  looks  more  ungenteel,  and  absolute-  are  all  well  aware  how  abhorrent  the  cfliiivia  ot 
ly  vulfrar,  than  a  sheep  with  a  long  dock,  or  indeed  ,  t"  's  '"  '"sects  of  all  kinds.  If  this  plan  is  ad.ipt- 
without  any  dock  at  all.  'ihe  omtment  above  al-  ed,  every  wonl-grower  may  rest  assured  that  in 
Iudedto,i3    composed  of,    say  one    pound  of  lard,   two  years  scarcely  a  tick  will  be  f.und  in  his  flock. 


"  Skunkiana." — Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Far- 
mer, (who,  en  passant,  appears  to  be  a  true  philoso- 
pher of  the  Uncle  Toby  stamp,)  replies  to  our  re- 
marks upon  his  proposed  titles  for  the  skunk,  after 
this  wise  : 

"  Marry  I  Mr  N.  E.  F.  Pr.  D.  Esq.,  thou  art  a 
facetious  imp.  Not  only  "a  wit  yourself,  but  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others" — and  very  classical  withal. 
You  shall  be  knighted,  and  have  a  skunli  fragranl 
on  the  field  of  your  coat  of  arms,  and  '^  utilis  el  fra- 
grans  el  amr.us  skunkoium,"  the  motto. — Ed.  Me. 
Far." 

We  are  witty,  that's  a  fact!  and  it  affords  us  no 
little  gratification  to  be  told  so  !  !  especially  by  one 
who  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree  a.s  docs  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  rare  attainments  wiiich  make  the  Jin- 
ished  geiitleman  and  the  accomplished  scholar.  (You 
perceive,  Doctor,  that  your  "  puff "  is  met  in  that 
spirit  of  reciprocity  peculiar  to  gnat  minds  ) 

The  honor  of  knighthood  with  which  you  would 
invest  us,  we  must  decline:  It  is  a  round  in  ambi- 
tion's ladder  to  which  we  do  not  aspire.  The  age 
of  chivalry.  Doctor,  is  past:  and  the  hazard  of  life 
and  limb  to  win  a  "  ladye  love"  in  the  desperate 
encounters  of  the  tourney,  is  now  regarded  as  a  bar- 
baris!!).  If  the  honor  you  propose  could  be  made 
an  available  means  in  winning  us  the  affections  of 
one  of  the  gentler  sex — then  we  would  be  proud  to 
don  the  knightly  ariimr  and  "  break  a  lunce"  with 
any  he  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  as 
our  rival.  But  tournaments  are  no  more; — and 
the  fair  must  now  be  won,  if  won  at  all,  through 
the  bloodless  encounter  between  bright  eyes  and 
congenial  hearts.  [Dr.,  what  should  you  prescribe 
for  a  patient  who  was  afflicted  with  a  plethora  of 
"  ihe  tender  passion" 9  Advice,  to  us,  "gratis," 
we  suppose.] 

While  we  decline  the  honor  you  would  confer, 
we  appreciate  the  generous  motive  which  prompted 
it,  and  would  gently  hint  that  if  you  re.tlly  think  us 
entitled  to  some  distinction  in  consideration  of  our 
services  in  that  cause  which  few  exhibited  the 
"  moral  courage"  to  advocate,  you  may  just  give  us 
to  understand,  in  as  plain  a  way  as  posssible,  that 
in  your  opinion  we  are  something  of  a  gi.mus  and  a 
considerably  good  sort  of  a  fellow — a  promising 
yountr  man,  and  one  who  would  doubtless  make  a 
frst  rale  husband.  There,  Doctor,  say  only  so 
much,  and  believe  us,  our  best  feelings  will  be 
most  delightfully  tickled  I  nor  could  ail  the  "  star- 
and-"-art<:r"  distinctions  in  Christendom  increase 
oure^cstacy  !!-N.  E.  F.'s  "  P.  D." 
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Boston,   Wednesday,  June  SO,   1841. 


DRINKING  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Mb  Editor — In  your  number  fur  June  23ci,  is  nn  ex 
cclU'nt  article  on  Hiiymakinf.  I  rejoice  to  see  so  many 
of  tlicKe  plair),  practtcnj  ntticles  in  your  pnper ;  and 
hope  iher  will  lie  reBde»tcn»ively,  and  be*s  exlensiie- 
Jy  useful. 

There  are  one  or  Iwo  ihnuglits,  ln.wever,  in  tlie  con- 
eluding  pnragr.iphs  of  the  nilicle  to  wliich  I  allude,  which 
do  not  seem  to  me  so  much  in  arrordance  with  general 
eiperience  as  I  wish  they  were.  V  ou  say — and  I  know 
others  have  also  said  it — "  None  but  the  intemperate 
are  injured  by  -drinlcing  cold  water." 

Now,  unless  you  mean  that  the  exce»sivo  drinking  of 
cold  water  is  ilpelf  intenipm'ance,  I  am  cctnfident  this 
stntement  c:innot  bo  ti  ue.  That  internpi>rale  men  are 
injured  most  readily  by  cold  water,  I  h.ive  no  doubt  : — 
but  that  any  man,  who  is  at  ones  ot-er-heated  and  orer- 
faligued,  may  lie  injured  by  drinking  cold  water  in  large 
quantities,  is  at  least  equally  certain.  Indeed,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  who  is  either  over-heated  or  over-fatigue. f, 
may  be  injured  in  this  way.  Cases  of  injury  from  the 
forme'r  cause  are  of  almost  every  day  occurrence. 

I  know  what  is  the  main  thing  intended  by  the  wri- 
ter of  tbo  articlf^  in  question,  in  the  remarks  to  which  I 
have  here  alluded  j  and  I  rejoice  at  ihe  effort.  To  put 
down  the  use  of  bad  or  even  doubtful  drinks,  and  put  up 
cold  water,  is  noble — and  may  God  spned  him  who  does 
it,  or  assists  in  doing  it.  Nevertheless,  we  must  avoid 
doing  evil,  if  W8  can,  in  our  efForls  to  do  good.  And 
insti>ad  of  saying,  "  There  ii  no  danjrer  from  frequent 
drini'.ing  in  the  haileat  we.Ttlur; — take  cold  waier  as  of- 
ten and  as  frei  ly  as  you  please — there  is  no  danger 
from  it,  if  yotJ  have  not  been  loo  long  without  drink," 
Sic;  instead  of  this  advic»,  I  wi«h  with  all  my  heart 
you  had  said  something;  like  the  following — that  is,  had 
you  believed  it  :^— "  There  is  nn  special  danger  from  fre- 
quent drinkiiip,  in  the  hottest  weather,  provided  you 
use  the  f(dlowiiig  cautions  : — I.  To  drink  very  slowly. 
2.  To  drink  boi  little  at  a  lime.  3.  To  have  your 
drink,  though  cool,  not  «xcei^ively  cold.  4.  To  use 
but  little  drink  with  or  near  your  mealx.  5.  To  drink 
but  little,  very  little,  when  over  fatigued  and  over-heat- 
ed. 

» With  theB«  restrictions,  yoa  might  have  said,  ns  you 
have — "  Cold  water  is  the  best  of  all  drinks  for  slakinjr 
thirst;  there  is  no  danger  from  it  (with  the  rejtriclions 
above,)  if  you  have  not  be»n  loo  long  without  drink," 
&c. 

You  8:iy,  "  The  haymaker  must  have  a  full  supply  of 
drink;  perspiration  will  bo  free,  and  he  must  have 
something  to  support  it  "  Tet  I  can  point  you  to  a  la- 
borer now  over  80,  and  healthy  anil  strong,  who  has 
diank  almost  nothing  at  all  between  his  meals  all  his 
life  long,  though  lie  h.na  perspired  very  freely,  and  no 
man  has  enjoyud  his  life  morn.  Yet,  observe,  his  tneals 
are  better  (Inn  those  of  the  average  of  men.  1  can  toll 
you  of  another  individual,  whose  employmenis  are  part- 
ly agriculluial,  and  whoie  labors  Br»  very  severe — cal- 
culnteil  to  elicit  thirst,  in  the  common  way  of  thinking 
— who  can  labor  through  the  summer  and  drink  nothing 
at  all,  and  who,  for  nearly  ten  months,  beginning  with 
August  fi,  18)0,  did  so  And  not  only  »o,  but  he  suffer- 
ed  less  from  thirst  during  the  lime,  than  ho  ever  did  be- 
fore in  any  of  the  months  of  his  life.  But  then  ke  lived 
ji^ht  otheririse. 


These  facts  are  not  mentioned,  Mr  Editor,  to  induce 
your  readers  to  go  without  drinking  at  all,  for  I  cannot 
advi^.ea  person  in  the  world  to  do  tiiat — at  least  as  long 
as  he  retains  his  present  habits  in  other  respects.  My 
object  was  simply  to  show  that  we  need  far  less  drink 
than  is  usually  supposed,  if  we  only  exercise,  eat,  sleep 
and  think  as  we  ought. 

But  I  am  extending  these  remarks  loo  f.ti  (lerhaps. 
Excuse  the  freedom — well  meant,  I  am  sure — which  I 
liare  taken.  I  was  brought  up  a  farmer — and,  thank 
God,  an  intelligent  one  for  the  time— and  I  still  love 
fanning  and  the  farming  interests,  and  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  farmer.  Would  that  I  had  the  means 
of  bi'iiig  a  New  England  farmer  now,  ou  a  small,  but 
truly  rational  sca'e  and  system. 

Yours,  &c.  VVM,  A.  ALCOTT. 

Dedham,  June  2'>,  1841. 

Ij"  We  thank  Dr.  Alcott  f  ir  his  strictures  upon  the 
remarks  we  made  last  week.  His  longcontinued  atten- 
tion to  matters  pertaining  to  health,  entitles  his  opinions 
to  much  weight.  We  most  cheerfully  make  them  pub- 
lic. But  at  the  saino  time  we  are  far  from  receding  an 
inch  from  the  ground  we  took  last  week.  Will  the 
over-heat  and  overfatigue  occur,  if  cold  water  is  taken 
with  .sufficient  frequency  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  over- 
fatigue may  ;  but  if  it  should,  we  question  whether  cold 
water,  to  any  extent  which  the  appetite  craved,  would 
be  instantly  and  excessively  injurious ;  (for  the  injury 
dreaded  in  these  cases  is  the  violent  pain  which  often 
proves  fatal  in  a  short  time.)  Our  belief  is,  that  if  cold 
watorls  taken  so  frequently  as  to  prevent  the  over-heal, 
there  is  no  danger  from  its  freest  use.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  danger  of  severe  attacks  of  pain.  Whether  it 
would  not  be  permanently  better  for  our  laboring  people 
generally  to  use  less  drink,  is  a  question  to  which  we 
had  no  reference. 


ing,  may  amount  to  an  important  item  in  Ihe  course  of  a 
year. 


J.  E.  TESCHEMA(UiERS  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tho  lioston  Natu- 
ral History  Society,  May  5. — This  is  a  rich  and  chasto 
production  ;  indicating  an  uncommon  acquaintance  with 
the  numerous  departments  of  Natural  History  and  sci- 
ence. 


WORK  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS. 
We  never  knew  a  good  farmer  and  a  worthy  man, 
who  would  not  cheerfully  do  a  good  day's  work  on  the 
road  when  squaring  off  his  tax  account.  A  man's  char- 
acter is  seen  in  the  dispositions  with  which  he  pays  the 
public.  If  he  is  not  faithful  in  working  out  his  high- 
way taxes,  lie  deserves  neither  csnfidence  nor  respect. 
His  own  ways  need  mending. 


MILKING. 

The  opinion  is  doubtless  well  founded  thfit  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  given  by  a  cow  is  determined  in  part  by  the 
mode  of  milking.  Some  persons  will  obtain  a  larger 
quantity  than  othars.  The  rule  is,  that  the  more  gently 
and  quickly  one  does  the  work,  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  obtained.  And  from  this  rule  we  are  authori- 
zed to  make  the  inference  that  generally,  women  can 
perform  this  labor  better  than  men.  There  is  scarcely 
room  for  doubt  thai  a  dozen  cows  would  give  more 
milk  in  the  course  of  the  season  if  milked  by  women 
than  if  milked  by  men.  But  whether  ihe  greater  econo- 
my of  appropriating  female  labor  to  this  business,  will 
be  nufficienl  to  stay  that  current  of  fashion  which  calls 
upon  the  firmer's  wife  and  daughters  to  cut  all  acquaint- 
ance with  the  cowB  and  other  animals,  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.     We  wish  that  it  might. 

Some  evidence  of  the  effects  of  different  milking  was 
obtained  a  year  or  two  since  on  the  farm  of  one  of  my 
neighbors.  As  Jonathan  was  rather  old  and  stiff,  he 
was  set  ti»  do  the  milking.  This  continued  for  weeks  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  milk  obtained  being  less  than  the 
owner  thought  his  cows  ought  to  yield,  he  was  induced 
to  seek  for  the  cause  ;  and  upon  setting  the  other  young- 
er men  to  do  the  milking,  he  very  soon  obtained  a  quart 
per  day  more  from  each  cow  than  before.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  \»as  any  accurate  measurement  in  this 
instance;  and  1  intend  only  to  say  that  the  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  milk  obtained  was  such  that  the  milk- 
ing was  taken  out  of  tlic  stiff  fingeri  of  Jonathan  and 
assigned  Iri  soma  that  were  more  nimble. 

This  ."ubjoct  seems  lo  relalo  to  a  trifling  matter;  but 
it  being  one  of  those  labors  which  come  round  twice  in 
a  day,  the  trifle  added  to  the  tnSe  each  night  and  inorn- 


Masaacliuaotta  Horticultural  Society. 

EXHIBITION   or  rLOWERS. 

Saturday,  June  26.     .. 

From  the  President  of  the  Society — a  splendid  dis- 
play of  beautiful  Roses. 

From  John  A.  Kenrick — 75  varieties  of  Roses,  4  va- 
l  rieties  of  Peeonies  and  several  bouquers. 

Fi  om  Messrs  Winship — a  great  display  of  Roses,  Peo- 
nies and  other  flowers,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Dentzis 
Bcabra. 

From  A.  Bowditch — fine  Ruses  and  other  flowers. 

From  O.  Johnson — a  fine  specimen  of  Antirrhinum  ! 
specroBum, 

Iroin  S.  Walker — an  elegant  lot  of  Pinks,  including 
some  line  seedlings. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson — a  great  variety  of  hardy  Roses, 
and  a  rich  display  of  Chinese  rosri. 

From  W.  Meller — a  good  show  of  Pinks,  Geraniums 
and   Roses. 

From  W.  E.  Carter — bouquets  and  other  flowers. 

From  John  Hovcy — bouquets  and  roses. 

From  VV.  Kenrick — loses  aud  bouquets. 

From  J.  L.  L,  F.  Warren— bouquets  of  roses,  dahlias, 
&c. 

Fiom  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  few  fine  roses  and  bouquets. 

From  B.  E.  Cotling — native  plants. 

The  exhibition  ofRoses  and  Pinks  for  premium  took 
place  today,  and  Ihe  following  is  the  report  of  tlie  judges  : 

Roses. 
The  committee  appointed  to  award    the  Society'.i  pre- 
miums on  the  best  specimens  and    display  of  Roses,  as- 
sign the  prizes  for  the  best  dissimil.ir  blooms,  viz: 
Tlie  first  prize  to  John  A.  Kenrick  ; 
The  second  jirlze  to  Messrs  Winship; 
The  third  prize  to  S    R.  Johnson. 
For  the  best  display  of  Chinese  and  other  tender  roses, 
to  S.  R.  Johnson. 

The  committee  would  make  mention  Ihat  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  exhibited  many'  fine  specimens  of 
roses.  S.  Wat.ker, 

Boston,  June  26ih,  ie41.  P.  B.  Huvkt,  Jr. 

Pi  .IKS. 
The  committee  for  awarding  the  premiums  for  Pinks, 
report  that  they  award  the  firize  for 

The  best  display  of  flowers  to  W.  Meller; 
The  best  six  dissimilar  flowers  to  S.  Walker  ; 
The  best  seedling  to  S.  Walker. 
Mr  Walker's  pinks  were    mostly    seedlings,  and  gave 
him  much  credit  fiir  his  successful  cultivation. 

C.    M.  lloTET, 

June  26,  1641.  W.  McLeknab. 

IXIIIBITIOH   or   rtlDITS. 

Saturday  June  26,  1841. 

By  Messrs  Hovey  <fe  Co. — Hovey 's  Seedling  Slraw- 
berrir-s — (very  splendid.) 

By  John  C.  Gray,  Esq. — Strawberries — Pine  Apple 
and  Royal  Scarlet. 

By  J.  L.  L  F.  Warren — Warren's  Seedling,  Haul- 
bnis,  Molhven  Scarlet  and  Early  Virginia   Strawberries. 
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By  Olis  Jolvnion,  Esq. — Early  Virginia  Strawberries 
— very  fine. 

By  Juliu  A   Kenrick — Wood  Slravvberrios. 

Bv  Mrs  Eusln,  Dorchcilor — Melliven  Scarlet  Siriiw- 
berries.  JNO.  A.  KENRICK. 


[nrWo  would  rail  the  allenlioii  of  the  reader  to  iho 
letter  of  l\lr  llarrgerslun,  on  another  page,  wiiich  we 
copy  from  tlie  Boston  Courier.  If  the  remedies  lie 
suggests  shall  prove  ellectual  for  the  evils  he  mentions, 
lie  will  have  conferred  a  great  henelit  upon  the  cuininu- 
nitv. 


MAS  SACHISK'ITS  HOKTICULTURAI.  SOCIKTY. 

A  staled  meeting  irfill  he  held  at  the  Kooms  of  said  Society, 
ou  Saturday  next,  July  3,  at  II  o  clock,  A.  M. 
June  30.  E.M.  RICHARDS,  7?ec.  Sec. 


THERAIO.METRICAL. 

Iteporteil  tor  llle  New  Kiiglaiia  Farmer. 
Kan^eot  the  rhennouieteial  the  (iardeiiof  the  proprietors 
of  the  New  Englauil   Kurnier,  Brighton,  Mass.   in  «  shaded 
Northerly  exposure,  week  ending  June  27. 

Juue,  1S41.        I  5,A.!U.  |  12,  M.  |  7,I'.M.  |    Wind. 

IVIonday, 

1'uesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thuisday, 

f'riday, 

Sal  jrjay, 

Sui.ilay, 


£1 

4S      1 

■J2 

»2 

23 

M       I 

24 

69       1 

2.1 

6U       1 

26 

65       1 

2f 

70       1 

74 

1       68 

E. 

81 

74 

S.  W. 

81 

79 

S. 

79 

64 

S.  E. 

69 

62 

E. 

87 

77 

S.  W. 

90 

79 

S.  W. 

BUKJMIU.N  MARKKT.  —  Mosoav,  June  2:3,  j«41. 
Iveliorteii  fur  tile  New  fcri;jljii<t  Hnnner. 

.^l  Market  245  Beet  Cattle,  10  pair  of  Working 
Oxen,  15  Cows  and  Calves,  950  Sheep  and  'JoO  Swine. 
100  Beef  Cattle  unsold.     .'iO  Beef  Cattle  were  from  Ohio. 

ViiicES. —  lieef  Cnttle. — We  reduce  our  quotations  to 
conform  to  sales.  Fir.st  quality,  ^U  30  a  6  75.  Second 
quality,  $G  00  a  0  2b.     Thiid  quality,  $5  00  a  5  75. 

Coics  and    futees.— Sales,  $25,  $2'.l,  $'SA,   and    $40. 

SAef;;.— Lois  were  sold  at  $1  26,  jjjil  33,  *1  62,  $1  y2, 
$2  00,  $2  25,  and  $2  42. 

.Moi/ie.  — A  lot  of  large  barrows  5  1-8  A  lot  to  peddle, 
4  1-2  for  sows  and  5  1-2  for  barrows,  some  of  which 
were  small  pigs.     At    retail   from  5  to  7. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    CURRENT. 

Corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 

SEEDS.  Herds  Grass,  very  little  in  market.  Red  Top, 
iieu-  seed  hy  the  hag  50  to  33  c.  Clover— iNorthern,  13c. 
— Southern,  8  to  9  c.  Klax  Seed,  SI,  37  to  1  60  bu.  Lu- 
cerne, 25  c.  per  Ui. 

FLOUR.  Howard  Street  $5  37— Geuesee  S5  2.i— Ohio 
ib    t2. 

GR.^IN.  Corn — Northern  Yellow  none — Round  Yel- 
low 6S— Southern  Flat  Yellow  60— While  64.  —  Rye- 
Northern  60  to  63— Southern  30  to  53.  Oats  — Southern  36 
to  33— Northern  33  to  40. 

PROVISIO.NS.  Beel-Mess  310  60  to  11  nO-Prime 
S6  50— No.  1  S9  00.  Pork— Extra— 15  00— Clear  14  50— 
Mess  Sl3  00-  Hams— Noriher.i  9  c.  per  Ih— Southern, 
none.  Lard— Hoston  9  c  per  lb. — Southern,  8  to  8  1-2. 
Butter— Lump  13  to22— Firkin  12  to  13— Shipping  8  to  14. 

HAY,   per  ton,    $18  to  20— Eastern    Screwed   £14  to  15. 

CHEESE  -Old  11  c— News. 

EGGS,  11  a  12. 

WOOL— The  market  for  this  article  has  not  experienced 
any  change  of  late.  Pulled  Wool  is  rather  scarce,  and  there 
is  hut  a  limited  supply  of  low  Fleeces  and  of  line  Fleeces  the 
stock  is  also  moderate.  Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
Ih.  50  to  65  c. — American  full  Mood,  washed,  47  to  50--I)o 
3  4  blood,  washed,  44  to  46— Do.  1-2  hlooil,  washed,  3ii  to 
40  —  1-4  and  common  do,  35  to  37— Smyrna  Sheep,  washed, 
20  to  23— Do.  unwashed,  10  to  14 — i'eiiijasi  Sheep,  8  to  to — 
Buenos  Ayres  unpicked,  7  to  lo—Superiine  Northern  pulled 
lanab  43  to  46 — No.  1  do.  do.  37  to  42— No  2  do  do  26  to  30 
—No  3  do  do  18  to  2(1. 


Two   pair  of  Pigs. 
BRECK  &  CO. 


FOR    SALE 

Berkshire   and     China. 


JOSEPH 
June  30. 


TVK  rp  CHAINS. 

Just  received  hy  Packet  Coromanda,  500  Chains  for  tye- 
ing  up  Cattle. 

These  chains,  introduced  hy  E.  H.  Debbv,  Esq.  of  Salcin, 
and  Col.  J.^cauEs,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cattle  to  the 
stall,  are  found  to  he  the  safest  and  most  convenient  mode 
of  lastening  cows  and  oxen  to  the  slanchion. 

For  sale  by  J.  BRECK  &  CO.,  No.  ii  North  Market  st. 


GRAIN  CUADLKij. 


The  Grain  Cradlo  is  an  article  which  is  coming  into  very 
general  use  in  the  Nf  w  England  Stales,  wherP  they  were 
till  of  late  hut  little  known,  although  they  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  the  .Southern  and  Wesiern  Stales,  for  many 
years,  and  which  is  found  to  he  decidedly  the  best  mo  le  ot 
harvesling  grain,  as  it  is  supposed  one  mm  will  cradle  five 
acies  in  a  day,  when  he  cannot  reap  more  than  cue.  The 
difference  in  gathering  a  crop  is  so  much  in  favor  of  cradleinj;, 
ihat  we  must  suppose  that  it  will  be  the  only  mode  adopted 
hereafter,  and  the  grain  cradle  will  become  of  as  much  use, 
as  an  implement  of  husbandry,  as  the  plow  now  is. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  this  article,  they  are  now  made  on  the  most  im- 
proved plan  ;  the  scythe  is  well  secured  and  finished  in  a 
superior  manner  and  made  of  the  best  cast  steel. 

For  ^ale  at  l.'-.e  N.  E.  Agricultural  Warenouse  and  Seed 
Store,  Nos.  61  and  62  North  Market  street.  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  CO.  J""<^  30 


AGRICI'LTIIRAI-   OIPL,E.tIE.\TS,  &c 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house and  Seed  Siore  No.  51  and  62  North  Market  street, 
would  inform  their  customers  and  the  puhlic  generally  that 
they  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Agri- 
cultuial  and  Horticultural  Tools  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.     Part  of  which  are  ihe  following  ; 

Cast  Steel  Shovels. 
C'l'inmon        do. 
Spades. 
Grass  .Scythes. 
Patent  .Snaiths. 
Common     dc. 
Hay  Rakea. 
Garden  do. 
Manure  Forks. 
Hay  do. 

500  Pair  Trace  Chains. 
100    "    Truck,    do. 
1(10         Dralt       do 
500  Tie  up     do. 

6U  do2.  Halter  do. 
1000  yards  Fence  do. 
25  Grind  Stones  on  rollers. 


1000   Howard's   Patent    Cast 

too  doz 

Iron  Ploughs 

150    " 

300  Common  do.  do. 

too    " 

200  Cultivators. 

500    " 

too  Greene's  Straw  Cutters. 

30U    " 

60  Willis'        do.        do. 

200    " 

100  Common    do.        do. 

600    " 

100     Willis'     Patent     Corn 

200    " 

Shellers. 

200    " 

50  Common        do        do. 

300    " 

2,i0  Willis'  Seed  Sowers. 
60      "     Vegetable  Cutters 
50  Common  do.  do. 

200  Hand  Corn  Mills. 
200  Grain  Cradles. 
100  Ox  Yokes. 
150O  Doz-  Scythe  Stones. 
30nn    '■     Austin's  Rifles. 
March  17. 


LAOrOMETERS. 


?mE%fmw=m., 


EDMUND  tHilSTitiGS.&^  CO. 


No.  ini  Stale  St.  keep  constantly  f>r  sale.  Winter,  Spring 
and  Fall  Sperm  Oil,  bleached  and 'unbh'achcd  ;  which  they 
warrant  to  he  of  the  best  quality  aiid  to  buru  without 
crusting. 

Oil  Canisters  of  various  sizes. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1841.  isly 


GOOD  ftULTIV-ATORS   AT  »3  50 


Good  Cultivators  for  sale  at  the  New  England  .Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse,  Nos- 51  &  52  North  MarU.t  S;riei,  Price 
83,60.  "  JOS.  liRECK  &  CO. 


REVOLVING  HORSE  RAKE. 


Just  received  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, No.  61  and  52,  North  Maiket  St.,  a  few  sel»  of  Lac- 
tometers, for  testing  the  quality  of  milk. 

June  23  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  CO. 


DAHLIA    POLES. 

500  dozens  of  Dahlia  and  Bean  Poles.  Also,  2000  feel 
of  Ladders,  16  to  40  feel  in  length,  for  sale  by  MOSES 
FRENCH,  Jr.,  Maine  wharf.  Broad  st.  near  the  liotlom  of 
Summer  St.  6w  June  2 


DURHAM   COV*    FOR    SALE. 

A  young  full  blooded  Durham  Cow  and  her  calf— a  very 
demrable  animal  in  every  particular.  Apply  to  EDWARD 
TITCOMB,  Jb.,  Newbu'ryport.  _  May  6 


The  Revolving  Horse  Rake  has  been  in  general  use  in 
mosl  parts  ol  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  is  found  to 
he  one  of  the  most  useful  labor  saving  machines  now  in  use. 
One  man  and  horse,  with  a  hoy  to  leail.  will  rake  on  an  av- 
erage from  25  to  30  acres  per  day  with  ease,  and  do  the  work 
well.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  rake  overall  others, 
as  the  person  using  it  does  not  have  tti  stop  the  horse  to  un- 
load the  rake. 

For  sale  at  Nos.  51  &  52  North  Market  .Street,  by 
June  9.  JOS.  BRECK  &  CO. 


TO  THE  PUULiC. 

i)R.  CHARLES  IW.  WOOD.  Vclerinary  Sura-eon, 
respectfully  informs  hi>  friends  and  the  puit'ic,  that  he  has 
removed  from  Hio:-som  St..  to  69  Carver  St.  .All  orders  left 
at  his  house,  or  at  the  stable  of  Wm.  Forbes,  No.  7  Sudbury 
St.,  will  be  |)roniptlj  attended  to,  and  gratefully  acknowf- 
ettged.  All  diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle  or  Swine,  are  attend- 
ed to.     .-Vlso,  castrating  and  spaying. 

For  llie  information  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  for 
his  services,  and  are  unacquainted  with  his  practice,  he  is 
politely  permitted  to  reler  to  the  following  gentlemen  who 
nave  employed  him  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Wm.  Forbes,  I  Williams  &  Pearson, 

Wm.  J.  Niles,  |  Geo.  Meacham, 

Joshua  Seward,  I  S.  K.  Bayley, 

J.  B.  Read,  |  L.  Maynard, 

James  F.  Fullham,  1  Isaac  Foster, 

Wm   P.  Lorin_g,  |  Artenias  White, 

Joseph  C,  Pray.  |  Brown  4i  Sevrence. 
Boston,  April  23.     ' 
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NE\^'    ENGLAND    FARMER 


Juki:  so,  is4i. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  MOTHERS  EVtlNING  THOUGHTS. 

BY    MBS    SIGOURNEY. 

O  HOMEFELT  joys, —so  dear  and  sweet, 

My  clear,  wood  fire  lieside, — 
My  tialiy  creeping  al  my  feet, 

Who  oft  Willi  qiance  of  pride, 
Looks  hack,  elate  and  pleased  to  show 
How  fast  his  tiny  liinljs  can  go. 

And  closely  seated  by  my  side, 

My  little  daughter  fair,— 
Whose  doll  upon  her  knee  dolh  ride, 

Essays  a  matron's  care — 
While  many  a  lesson,  half  severe, 

With  kisses  mix'd,  must  Dolly  hear. 

There  lie  my  volumes  closed  and  still, 

Those  chosen  friends  o'  old, — 
My  pen,  regardless  of  my  will. 

Lurks  in  its  hronzod  hold, — 
High  joys  they  gave, — hut  not  so  dear 
As  those  that  gild  my  fireside  here. 

Where  harp  and   vinl  carol  sweet, 

'.Mid  youth's  unfolding  hours. 
Aid  gladness  wings  the  dancer's  feet 

That  seem  to  tread  on  flowers, 
I've  shared  the  cup, — it  sparkled  clear, — 
'TwAa  FOAM,  the  precious  draught  is  here. 

I  've  trod  the  lofty  halls, — where  dwell 

The  niiWest  of  our  land  — 
And  met,— tho'  humMe  was  my  cell, — 

Warm  smile,  and  greeting  hand, — 
Vel  shedoih  feel  a  thrill  n:ore  hlest. 
^Vhn  lulls  her  infant  on  her  breast. 

Strong  words  of  praise,— such  words  as  gird 

To  high  ambition's  deed. 
The  iiiipuise  of  my  minn  have  stirr'd, — 

Though  siiU  nnlearn'd  their  meed, — 
But  what  of  these?— they  fleet  away, 
Like  mist,  helore  affection's  ray. 

Tho'  many  a  priceless  gem  of  bliss. 

Hath  made  my  pathway  fair, — 
Yet  have  I  known  no  joy  like  this, 

A  mother's  nursing  care. 
To  mark,  whcu  stars  of  midnight  shine. 
My  infant's  bright  eyefix'd  on  mine. 

Might  woman  win  earth's  richest  rose. 

Yet  miss  that  wild-flower  zest, 
Which  by  the  lowliest  cradle  grows, 

'T  were  but  a  loss  at  best ! 
Pass  on,  O  world,  in  all  thy  pride, 
I  've  made  my  choice, — and  here  abide. 

Even  she,  who  shines  with  beauty's  ray — 

By  fashton's  throng  caresi, — 
If  fiom  that  pomp  she  turn  away, 

And  build  her  sheller'd  nest, — 
And  hoard  the  jewels  of  the  heart, 
Like  Mary  finds  the  better  part. 

From  the  Salein  Observer. 
CLIFT  OR  E.WE  SWALLOWS. 

Messhs  Ediiors, — Knowing  by  several  articles 
wliich  have  appeared  in  your  paper,  that  you  feel 
friendly  towards  birds,  and  take  an  interest  in  their 
welfare,  I  send  you  the  following  lines,  hoping  that 
they  may  v.ot  be  uninteresting  to  you.  If  you  con- 
sider them  worthy  a  place  in  your  paper  you  are  nt 
liberty  to  insert  tliein. 

The   clift,  or    eave   swallows,  as    ihey  are  coin- 


monly  called,  were  first  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  appears  that  the  cultivated 
hills  snd  valleys  of  New  England,  teeming  with 
insect  population,  were  to  these  birds,  like  the 
rich  valleys  and  beautiful  prairies  of  the  West  to 
the  white  man — long  unknown,  it  being  I  believe 
less  than  half  a  century  since  they  first  appealed 
east  of  the  Hudson  river. 

The  manner  in  which  they  settle  in  this,  tu  them 
new  country,  reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which 
settlements  are  formed  by  man  in  the  far  West. 
A  bold  and  adventurous  pair  go  forth  in  search  of 
a  new  liome  :  they  fi.x  upon  a  spot  congenial  to  their 
tastes,  and  substituting  the  eavea  of  a  barn  for  the 
shelter  which  the  clifts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
afforded  them,  build  their  nest ;  and  if  they  are 
civily  treated  by  the  owner  of  the  premises,  upon 
which  they  have  taken  up  tlieir  abode,  rear  their 
;  offspring;  and  the  next  season  return  with  theiTt, 
and  as  many  of  their  friends  and  connections  as 
they  can  induce  to  emigrate  with  them,  to  extend 
their  settlement,  which  in  a  few  years  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  crowded  and  busy  city. 

The  architecture  of  these  birds  resembles  that 
of  man,  more  thtin  most  birds  ; — not  so  much  in 
form  as  in  variety, — each  pair  building  as  their 
fancy  dictates  ;  some  prefer  a  large  door  at  which 
both  can  enter  at  once  ;  other.',  choose  a  small  en- 
trance just  large  enough  to  admit  one  at  a  time  ; 
some  who  appear  wealthy,  that  is,  have  plenty  of 
mud,  build  large  and  commodious  palaces,  while 
others  more  frugal  and  economical,  are  contented 
with  the  small  but  neat  cottage;  some  of  them  (I 
am  sorry  to  say)  resemble  man  in  his  low  and  base 
traits  of  character,  such  as  indolence,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  take  that  which  belongs  to  others ;  one 
was  seen  in  the  absence  of  his  neighbor  to  go  to 
his  nest,  take  some  of  the  materials  and  appropriate 
them  Lo  ilia  own  use. 

As  I  cannot  understand  their  language  sufficient- 
ly well  to  interpret  it,  I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
have  enacted  laws  to  punish  such   gross  transgres 


GARDEN  SRE.OS, 

For  sale  by  Joseph  Bkeck  &  Cc.  nt  the  New  Englanc- 
Farmer  Office,  .\o.  51  and  02  Acrlh  Market  St.  Bos- 
ton. The  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  that  ihey 
have  now  on  hand  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  ever  be- 
fore offered  by  sale  in  this  city,  enr bracing  every  variety 
of  Field,  Kitchen,  Garden,  and  Ornamental  Flower  Seeds 
desirahle  for  this  or  any  other  Climaie. 

Our  seeds  are  either  raised  under  our  own  inspection  or 
imported  from  responsible  houses  in  Europe,  and  having 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  such  as  are  piH-«  and 
genuine,  we  con  confidently  recommend  them  lo  our  cisto- 
mers  and  friends,  and  feel  assured  they  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  try  them. 

Dealers  in  seeds  are  requested  to  forward  their  opiets  in 
season.  Boxes  for  retailing  from  8  dolls,  and  upwards 
will  he  sent  out  on  commission  allowing  a  liberal  discount 
and  take  back  what  remain  unsold. 

Letters  and  orders  with  good  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

Ruia  Baga. 


Sugar  Beet. 
Mangel  Wurtzel. 
New^Red  Globe  do.  >  superior 
Yellow  do.  ^  varieties. 

Carrot  Lon^  Orange. 

"      Altringhnm. 

"      New  While, extra  fine. 
Pumpkin,  sorts. 
\V  heat — various  sorts. 
Barley,  do. 
Rye,  do. 
Potatoes,  do. 
Indian  Corn,  do. 
Oats,  do. 


Ballatine's  New  Royal  do> 

While  Tankard  Turnip. 

Red  do. 

Red  Round  do. 

■VVhite  do. 

White  Globe  do. 

Green  Round  do. 

Purple  Top  Hybrid  do. 

Buckwheat. 

Broom  Corn. 

Millet. 

Buckthorn. 

Locust. 


for  Hedges. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Beans  of  every  description.  Beets 
of  sorts,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Culiflower, 
Caraway,  Celery,  of  the  most  improved  sorts,  Cabhage  20 
S'Tts.  Carrot,  all  the  varieties,  Cucumber  do.  Cress,  Egg 
Plant,  Endive,  Indian  Corn,  Kale,  Leek,  Lettuce  in  great 
variety,  Melons,  do.  Martynca,  Mustard,  Nasturtium,  Okra, 
Onion  of  sorts.  Pepper  do.  Pumpkin  do.  Parsnp,  Parsley, 
Peas,  a  very  great  variety.  Rhubarb  for  tarts.  Radish  of  sorts, 
Salsify,  Squash  of  sorts,  Tomalo,  Turnip  20  vari-;ties. 

SWEET  AND  POT  HERBS. 

Thyme.  Sweet  Basil. 

.Sweet  Marjorum.  Lavender. 

Sage.  Lemon  Balm. 

Summersavory.  Aiiiae. 

Medicinal  Herbs,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Three  hundred    varieties,   embracing  all  the  finest  sorts. 
I'ockages  of  20  fine  sorts  fitr  one  dollar. 
Those  who  prefer  to  have   their  Seeds  iiut  up   in  papers 


closed  and  labelled  with  printed  directions.  Price  f.O  cents, 
per  dozen  papers,  which  are  retailed  here  at  6  I  -4  cents  each. 
Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  of  the  greatest  variety,  sup- 
plied at  nurseryman's  prices,  and  orders  solicited.  The^e 
will  be  packed,  when  required,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
Slates.  JOSEPH   BRECK  &  CO. 


sions  upon  the   rights    of   others,  or    not:     but    as  |  ready  for  retail,  can   be  accommodated— each  packet  neatly 
might  be   supposed,  this  pair   was  among  the  least 
prosperous  of  the  settlement,  being  three  times  as 
long  completing  their  nest,  as   some    of   the   more 
honest  and  industrious  ones  were. 

By  visiting  the  farm,  which  was  the  birth  place 
of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  now  owned  by  Daniel  Put- 
nam, of  North  Danvers,  may  be  seen  over  forty  of 
these  nests  with  the  occupants.  The  best  time  to 
visit  them  is  between  four  and  half  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  they  are  then  chatting 
their  morning  song,  and  dressing  their  plumage  to 
prepare  for  the  labor  of  the  day.  But  visitors  may 
inquire  for  tlieui  at  any  hour,  and  be  sure  that  they 
will  not  receive  from  them,  the  cold  and  repulsive 
answer,  not  at  home,  or  not  prepared  to  see  com- 
pany. 

•  Tliis  settlement  was  commenced  two  years  since 
by  one  solitary  pair.  Last  year  seven  nests  were 
built.  They  now  number  forty-three.  This  is  in- 
creasing with  a  rapidity  that  will  compare  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  [lopulation  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  .Mississippi.  A.  W.  P. 

JVorth  Danvers,  June  2,  1831. 


Pride-  of  Birth. — »  iVIy  uncle  was  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,"  said  a  youth  the  other 
day  of  patrician  blood,  to  another  of  a  more  plebian 
origin.  "  Who  cares  for  that?"  quoth  the  latter, 
"  iny  father  was  one  of  the  framers  of  our  new 
meeting  house." 


FOR    SALIC. 

GEORGE  THE  THIUU,  who  has  been  honored  with  the 
Second  and  First  Slate  ]>remiums  in  1839,  at  Worcester,  and 
nt  Concord  in  1840,  by  the  Committees  appointed  by  the 
State,  for  awarding  such  premiums,  is  of  Durham  Breed,  was 
imported  as  most  superior  slock,  and  is  thought  by  judges 
lo  possess  more  valuable  points,  than  any  lo  he  found  in  any 
other  animal  of  ihe  kind. 

Also,  two  young  Bulls,  Sired  by  the  above,  their  Dams  are 
imporled  and  of  the  best  possible  blood. 

For    further  information   apply     to   CHARLES   WIL- 
LARD  2d,  Siill  River  Village,  Harvard.        4w      June  2 

GRINDSTONES. 

An  extensive  assorlmrut  of  Water  and  Hand  Grindstoici 
constantly  on  hand  and  for  salebyAMMIC.  LOMBAbli 
a  CO.  13  Lewis's  Wharf.  isly.  •^'oT.  17. 


NEW    KNGLANU    FARMER. 

A     WEKKLY     PAPKR. 

The  Editori.il  department  of  thi:)  paper  having  com - 
into  the  bands  of  the  subsrriher,  lie  is  now  authorized 
by  the  publishers  lo  inform  1  he  public  that  the  price  of 
iho  piipei  is  reduced.  In  future  ibe.  terms  will  bn  $4 
ner  vear  in  advance,  i^r  *2  oO  if  not  piiid  wilbin  ihirt/ 
|j„y;.  ALLEN  PUTNAM. 

N,  B. — Postmasters  are  required  by  law  lo  frank  all 
subscriptions  and  reniiltnncea  for  newspaperi,  without 
expense  to  subscribers. 
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